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THIRTEENTH  CONGRESS -FIRST  SESSION. 


BEGUN   AT    THE   CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  MAY  24,   1813. 


PEOCEEDINGS  EST  THE  SENATE* 


Monday,  May  24, 1813. 
Conformably  to  the  act  passed  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  entitled  "An  act  to  alter  the  time 
for  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,"  the  Senate 
assembled  in  their  Chamber  at  the  Capitol. 

PEESENT. 

Nicholas  Gllmax,  from  New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  B.  Vabntjm,  from  Massachusetts. 

Samuel  W.  Dana,  from  Connecticut. 

William  Hunteb  and  Jeeemiah  B.  Howell, 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Jonathan  Robinson,  from  Vermont. 

John  Lambeet,  from  New  Jersey. 

Michael  Lelb,  from  Pennsylvania. 

Outebbbidge  Hobset,  from  Delaware. 

James  Tubneb,  from  North  Carolina. 

John  Taylob,  from  South  Carolina. 

Joseph  Andebson,  and  Geobge  W.  Camp- 
bell, from  Tennessee. 

Thomas  Wobthtngton,  from  Ohio. 

James  Bbown,  from  Louisiana. 

Jesse  Bledsoe,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March  last ;  William  B.  Bullock,  appoint- 
ed a  Senator  by  the  Executive  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  place  of  William  H.  Crawford,  re- 
signed; Dudley  Chace,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March  last;  Chables  Cutts,  appointed  a  Sen- 
ator by  the  Executive  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  represent- 
ation in  the  Senate  from  that  State,  during  the 
present  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  the  said 
State ;  David  Daggett,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
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place  of  Channcey  Goodrich,  resigned ;  Jeee- 
miah Moebow,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March  last ;  David  Stone,  appointed  a  Senator 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on 
the  fourth  day  of  March  last;  and  Chables 
Tait,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  last, 
respectively,  produced  their  credentials;  which 
were  read ;  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them,  and  they  took  their  seats 
in  the  Senate. 

The  oath  was  also  administered  to  John  Gad> 
labd  and  Abnee  Lacock,  their  credentials  hav- 
ing been  read  and  filed  during  the  last  session. 

Address  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  Peestdent  exhibited  a  certificate 
of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of  office  prescribed 
by  law ;  which  was  read ;  and  he  addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate : 

Our  fellow-citizens,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  authority,  having  been  pleased  to 
honor  the  person  addressing  yon,  with  this  distin- 
guished station,  have  inferred  from  him  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  meet  their  just  expectations.  To 
attain  this  desirable  object,  and  to  preside  over  this 
honorable  body  in  conformity  to  their  magnanimity 
and  dignity,  which  at  all  times  have  been  conspicu- 
ous, will  be  his  primary  pursuit.  Whilst  the  consti- 
tution has  invested  him  with  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive powers,  in  cases  only  that  are  casual,  to  the 
decisions  of  these  it  has  attached  a  great  responsibil- 
ity;  in  anticipating  which,  and  his  other  duties,  he 
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has  the  pleasing  prospect  of  reposing  on  your  liberali- 
ty and  candor.  But  if,  in  this  high  and  influential 
branch  of  the  Government,  such  unanimity  should 
prevail,  as  to  decide  for  themselves  every  question  of 
policy,  the  example  will  still  increase  their  lustre, 
and  add  to  his  happiness. 

It  is  a  subject  of  cordial  congratulation,  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  in  so  great  a  degree,  rest  on 
that  wisdom  and  fortitude  which  mark  the  characters 
of  the  exalted  personage  who  fills  the  Supreme  Exe- 
cutive, of  the  dignified  members  who  constitute  the 
National  Legislature,  and  of  the  eminent  oflicers  who 
direct  the  Ministerial  departments — public  virtues, 
emulated  by  few  Governments,  need  no  encomiums. 
Fidelity  and  integrity,  unsubdued  by  the  severest 
ordeals,  and  presaging  to  public  calamities  a  favor- 
able issue,  will  be  ever  held  in  high  estimation ; 
whilst  a  Government,  scrupulously  faithful  to  its 
trust,  and  measures  which  merit  the  highest  applause, 
have  a  just  claim  to  the  public  support. 

The  present  epoch  is  momentous,  and  leads  to 
observations  which  would  not  occur  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

Our  country  is  again  involved  in  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, the  issue  of  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ene- 
my, is  to  determine  whether  the  republican  system, 
adopted  by  the  people,  is  imbecile  and  transient,  or 
whether  it  has  force  and  duration  worthy  of-  the  en- 
terprise. That  it  can  never  fail  whilst  they  are  true 
to  their  interest,  is  beyond  doubt.  And  is  it  not 
equally  so,  that  they  will  never  desert  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  choice,  or  attach  themselves  to  a  for- 
eign domination,  from  which,  under  the  benign  smiles 
of  Divine  Providence,  they  have  lately,  by  their  own 
valor,  emancipated  themselves  ?  Can  they  need  ar- 
guments to  convince  them,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  of  Republican  Governments,  have  ever  been 
the  reproaches  and  efforts  for  overthrowing  them,  by 
imperious  Sovereigns  who  once  ruled  them  ? 

"  To  divide  and  to  conquer"  have  long  been  the 
objects  of  the  enemy.  He  has  presumed  on  his  own 
arts,  and  on  impotency  in  our  system  of  Government ; 
but,  in  both  instances,  he  will  be  convinced  of  his 
error.  The  people  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
several  States,  those  great  pillars  of  our  confederate 
system,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  inevitably  discor- 
dant in  some  of  their  interests,  have  evinced,  in  va- 
rious ways,  a  firm  determination  to  support  it.  The 
interior  frontier  States,  where  the  territorial  war 
commenced  and  continues,  assailed  by  innumerable 
difficulties,  have  surmounted  them;  and,  by  their 
unanimity  and  Spartan  valor,  are  establishing  for 
themselves  immortal  honor.  Through  the  extensive 
wilds  of  our  military  operations,  some  of  these,  as 
in  all  wars,  have  been  successful,  and  others  unfor- 
tunate. But  to  whatever  causes  the  latter  may  be 
traced,  they  never  can  be  imputed  to  those  heroic 
officers  or  privates  of  the  army  or  of  the  militia,  who 
have  bravely  combated  the  enemy  ;  and  of  whom, 
some  have  been  crowned  with  laurels,  others  have 
submitted  to  irresistible  misfortunes,  and  many  have 
nobly  fallen,  enshrined  with  glory.  The  Atlantic 
States  have  repelled,  with  magnanimity,  maritime 
invasions ;  and  have  also  given  proofs  of"  their  patri- 
otic ardor,  by  conquests  on  the  ocean.  Their  en- 
terprises and  victories  have  been  sources  of  national 
triumph  and  renown.  Are  not  our  oflicers  and  mari- 
ners, in  naval  combats,  unrivalled  by  fame  ?  Have 
they  not  presented  infallible  sureties  for  signalizing 
themselves  on  great  occasions?    How  vain  then  is 


the  hope  of  divisions  or  conquest  ?  Does  the  enemy 
expect,  by  burning  defenceless  towns  and  villages,  to 
promote  his  views  ?  Such  conduct  may  entail  on 
the  nation  which  sanctions  it  eternal  infamy,  but  can 
never  subdue  the  elevated  souls  of  our  brave  fellow- 
citizens,  or  even  depress  the  sublime  minds  of  our 
innocent  fair,  the  ornaments  of  our  country,  who, 
amidst  the  unmerited  distresses  inflicted  on  them 
and  their  tender  offspring  by  a  merciless  foe,  will  soar 
above  sympathy,  and  claim  the  just  tribute  of  uni- 
versal admiration  and  applause. 

Whilst  the  Executive  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority, is  left  to  test  the  sincerity  of  pacific  over- 
tures, it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  United 
States,  at  all  times  desirous  of  an  honorable  peace, 
and  superintended  by  an  officer  whose  capacious 
mind  embraces,  and  whose  patriotic  fortitude  will 
pursue,  every  interest  of  his  country,  thus  meet  with 
ardor  an  indispensable  war.  Is  not  their  power  a 
pledge  that  they  can,  and  their  sacred  honor  that 
they  will,  with  intrepidity,  maintain  the  conflict? 
They  demand  justice ;  and  can  they  relinquish  it 
without  a  surrender  of  their  sovereignty  ? 

Great  Britain  is  in  collision  with  her  best  custom- 
ers, and  once  her  commercial  friends,  who  had 
viewed  peace  as  a  mutual  blessing ;  and  who,  by  their 
moderation,  had  preserved  it,  until  necessity  has 
pointed  to  a  different  line  of  conduct.  They  had 
annually  sent  to  her  their  productions  and  specie  to  a 
vast  amount;  had  thus  employed  her  mechanics,  pur- 
chased her  manufactures,  extended  her  commerce, 
and  become  a  great  source  of  her  national  wealth. 
Hence,  her  zealous  and  persevering  opposition  to 
their  commercial  restraints,  representing,  in  high 
strains,  their  great  injury  to  this  country ;  but  pre- 
serving silence  on  a  most  important  point,  their 
destructive  effects  on  her  own  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

The  United  States  are  now  her  enemy ;  and  is  it 
not  easy  to  foresee,  that,  if  the  war  should  continue, 
the  Canadas  will  be  rendered  independent  of  her ; 
and,  as  friends  or  allies  to  the  United  States,  will  no 
longer  be  instrumental  in  exciting  an  unrelenting 
and  savage  warfare  against  our  extensive  and  de° 
fenceless  borders  ?  To  such  inhuman  acts,  in  former 
times,  were  the  Canadians  urged  by  France  in  her 
Albion  wars  ;  and  by  onr  colonial  aid  Great  Britain 
obtained  jurisdiction  over  them.  She  in  turn  has 
abused  this  power,  and  has  justified  the  United 
States  in  their  efforts  to  divest  her  of  it.  And  is  not 
their  energy  adequate  to  the  object  ?  Will  not  this  be 
evident  by  a  view  of  their  effective  National  and 
State  Governments  ?  of  the  unconqnered  minds  and 
formidable  numbers  of  their  citizens?  of  their  mar- 
tial spirit  ?  of  their  innate  attachment  to  their  rights 
and  liberties?  and  of  their  inflexihle  determination 
to  preserve  them?  But,  if  any  one  still  doubts  will 
he  not  recollect,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
Revolutionary  war,  which  terminated  against  her 
the  united  colonies  had  not  a  third  of  their  present 
population;  nor  arms  or  military  stores  for  a  single 
campaign ;  nor  an  efficient  arrangement  for  warfare  • 
nor  specie  m  their  treasuries ;  nor  funds  for  emitting 
a  paper  currency  ;  nor  a  national  Government ;  nor 
(excepting   two  instances)  State  Governments    nor 

w-,i  rWl6d.ge  fither  0f  miUtary  or  of  naval  tactics  ? 
Will  he  not  also  remember  that  Great  Britain  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  power ;  that  neighboring 
nations  trembled  at  her  nod;  that  the  colonies  were 
under  her  control ;  that  her  crown  officers  opposed 
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Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate ;  which  expense  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Akdebson  submitted  the  following 
motion : 

Resolved,  That  two  Chaplains,  of  different  denomi- 
nations, be  appointed  to  Congress  during  the  present 
session,  one  by  each  House,  who  shall  interchange 
weekly. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  is  assembled,  and  have  elect- 
ed Henby  C%ay,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Eepresen- 
tatives for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  their  Speaker, 
and  are  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  They 
concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  notify 
him  that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is  assem- 
bled and  ready  to  receive  any  communications 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  them ;  and 
have  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part. 


every  means  for  resisting  her  ;  excited  amongst  the 
colonial  Governments  (over  which  they  presided)  un- 
unfounded  jealousies  of  each  other,  and  embarrassed 
every  measure  for  their  union ;  that  she  was  loaded 
with  less  than  a  fifth  of  her  present  national  debt ; 
that  she  was  then  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  and 
that  she  is  now  at  war  with  a  greater  part  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  with  the  United  States  ?  If  Great  Britain 
herself  reflects  on  these  things,  will  she  not  relin- 
quish her  vain  attempts  to  awe  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  by  exaggerated  statements  of  her 
military  and  naval  power,  or  by  delusive  views  of 
their  unprepared  state  for  a  war,  of  the  great  ex- 
pense of  it,  and  of  the  difficulties  they  are  to  en- 
counter in  defence  of  all  that  is  valuable  to  man  ? 
If,  in  lieu  of  fruitless  artifices,  she  will  make  rational 
and  equitable  arrangements,  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  have  been  always  ready  to  meet, 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  two  nations  will  be 
speedily  restored  to  their  wonted  friendship  and  com- 
merce ? 

Your  fellow-citizen,  with  sensations  which  can  more 
easily  be  conceived  than  expressed,  perceives  that  there 
are  in  the  Government  many  of  his  former  friends  and 
compatriots,  with  whom  he  has  often  co-operated  in 
the  perilous  concerns  of  his  country ;  and,  with  un- 
feigned pleasure,  he  will  meet  the  other  public  func- 
tionaries, whose  acknowledged  abilities  and  public 
services  in  like  manner  claim  his  high  consideration 
and  respect.  With  a  sacred  regard  to  the  rights  of 
every  Department  and  officer  of  Government,  and 
with  a  respectful  deference  to  their  political  princi- 
ples and  opinions,  he  has  frankly  declared  his  own ; 
for,  to  have  concealed  them  at  a  crisis  like  this,  might 
have  savored  too  much  of  a  deficiency  of  candor. 

And  may  that  Omnipotent  Being,  who,  with  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  justice,  superintends  the  destinies  of 
nations,  confirm  the  heroic  patriotism  which  has 
glowed  in  the  breasts  of  the  national  rulers,  and  con- 
vince the  enemy  that,  whilst  a  disposition  to  peace, 
on  equitable  and  honorable  terms,  will  ever  prevail 
in  their  public  councils,  one  spirit,  animated  by  the 
love  of  country,  will  inspire  every  Department  of  the 
National  Government.  E.  GERRY. 

Washington,  May  24,  1813. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Andebson,  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  notify  the  House  of  Eepresen- 
tatives that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assem- 
bled and  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  jointly  with  such  committee  as  may 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives, to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  notify  him  that  a  quorum  of 
the  two  Houses  is  assembled  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communications  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make  to  them. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  accordingly. 

The  Pbesident  communicated  a  letter  from 
James  Lloyd,  notifying  the  resignation  of  his 
seat  in  the  Senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leib, 

JResohed,  That  Monntjoy  Bayly,  Doorkeeper 
and  Sergeant- at- Arms  to  the  Senate,  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ  one  assistant 
ami  two  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
such  services  as  are  usually  required  by  the 


Tuesday,  May  25. 

Mr.  Andebson  reported,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee, that  they  had.  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  in- 
formed the  committee  that  he  would  make  a 
communication  to  the  two  Houses  this  day  at 
twelve  o'clock. 

Presidents  Message. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Pbesident  op  the  United  States  : 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  Souse  of  Representatives  : 

At  an  early  day  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  an  offer  was  formally  communicated  from 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  of  his 
mediation,  as  the  common  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a 
peace  between  them.  The  high  character  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  being  a  satisfactory  pledge  for  the 
sincerity  and  impartiality  of  his  offer,  it  was  immedi- 
ately accepted ;  and,  as  further  proof  of  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their  ad- 
versary in  honorable  experiments  for  terminating 
the  war,  it  was  determined  to  avoid  intermediate 
delays,  incident  to  the  distance  of  the  parties,  by  a 
definitive  provision  for  the  contemplated  negotiation. 
Three  of  our  eminent  citizens  were  accordingly  com- 
missioned, with  the  requisite  powers  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  persons  clothed  with  like  pow- 
ers on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  author- 
ized also  to  enter  into  such  conventional  regulations 
of  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  as  may 
be  mutually  advantageous.  The  two  Envoys  who 
were  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, have  proceeded  to  join  their  colleague 
already  at  St  Petersburg. 

The  Envoys  have  received  another  commission, 
authorizing  them  to  conclude  with  Russia  a  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  amica- 
ble relations  and  improve  the  beneficial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  issue  of  this  friendly  interposition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  and  this  pacific  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  time  only  can  decide.  That 
the  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  towards  that  Sover- 
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eign  will  have  produced  an  acceptance  of  his  offered 
mediation  must  be  presumed.  That  no  adequate 
motives  exist  to  prefer  a  continuance  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  to  the  terms  on  which  they  are  willing 
to  close  it,  is  certain.  The  British  Cabinet  also  must 
be  sensible  that,  with  respect  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  impressment,  on  which  the  war  so  essentially 
turns,  a  search  for,  or  seizure  of,  British  persons  or 
property  on  board  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  is 
not  a  belligerent  right  derived  from  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  visit  or  search,  or  use 
of  force  for  any  purpose,  on,  board  the  vessels  of  one 
independent  power,  on  the  high  seas,  can,  in  war  or 
peace,  be  sanctioned  by  the  laws  or  authority  of  an- 
other power.  It  is  equally  obvious,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  to  each  State  its  seafaring  mem- 
bers, by  excluding  them  from  the  vessels  of  the  other, 
the  mode  heretofore  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
and  now  enacted  by  them  as  an  article  of  municipal 
policy,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
mode  practised  by  Great  Britain  with  a  conviction  of 
its  title  to  preference  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  leaves 
the  discrimination  between  the  mariners  of  the  two 
nations  to  officers  exposed  by  unavoidable  bias,  as 
well  as  by  a  defect  of  evidence,  to  a  wrong  decision  ; 
under  circumstances  precluding,  for  the  most  part, 
the  enforcement  of  controlling  penalties,  and  where 
a  wrong  decision,  besides  the  irreparable  violation  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  persons,  might  frustrate  the  plans 
and  profits  of  entire  voyages  :  whereas,  the  mode 
assumed  by  the  United  States,  guards,  with  studied 
"fairness  and  efficacy,  against  errors  in  such  cases, 
and  avoids  the  effect  of  casual  errors  on  the  safety  of 
navigation,  and  the  success  of  mercantile  expeditions. 

Iljthe  reasonableness  of  expectations,  drawn  from 
these  considerations,  could  guaranty  their  fulfilment, 
a  just  peace  would  not  be  distant.  But,  it  becomes 
the  wisdom  of  the  National  Legislature  to  keep  in 
mind  the  true  policy,  or  rather  the  indispensable  ob- 
ligation, of  adapting  its  measures  to  the  supposition, 
that  the  only  course  to  that  happy  event,  is  in  the 
vigorous  employment  of  the  resources  of  war.  And, 
painful  as  the  reflection  is,  this  duty  is  particularly 
enforced  by  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war 
continues  to  be  waged  by  the  enemy,  who,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  unvaried  examples  of  humanity  set 
them,  are  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it,  on  one 
frontier,  a  system  of  plunder,  and  conflagration  on 
the  other,  equally  forbidden  by  respect  for  national 
character,  and  by  the  established  rules  of  civilized 
warfare. 

As  an  encouragement  to  persevering  and  invigora- 
ted exertions  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  happy  result, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  appeal  to  the 
auspicious  progress  of  our  arms,  both  by  land  and  on 
the  water. 

In  continuation  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our 
infant  Navy,  a  signal  triumph  has  been  gained  by 
Captain  Lawrence  and  his  companions  in  the  Hornet 
sloop  of  war,  which  destroyed  a  British  sloop  of  war, 
with  a  celerity  so  unexampled,  and  with  a  slaughter 
of  the  enemy  so  disproportionate  to  the  loss  in  the 
Hornet,  as  to  claim  for  the  conquerors  the  highest 
praise,  and  the  full  recompense  provided  by  Congress 
in  preceding  cases.  Our  public  ships  of  war  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  the  private  armed  vessels,  have  con- 
tinued also  their  activity  and  success  against  the 
commerce  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  their  vigilance  and 
address,  have  greatly  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the 
hostile  squadrons  distributed  along  our  coasts,   to 


intercept  them  in  returning  into  port,  and  resuming 
their  cruises.  . 

The  augmentation  of  our  Naval  force,  as  authorized 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is  in  progress.  On 
the  Lakes  our  superiority  is  near  at  hand,  where  it 
is  not  already  established. 

The  events  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  furnish  matter  of  congratulation,  and 
show  that,  under  a  wise  organization  and  efficient 
direction,  the  Army  is  destined  to  a  glory  not  less 
brilliant  than  that  which  already  encircles  the  Navy. 
The  attack  and  capture  of  York  is,  in  that  quarter,  a 
presage  of  future  and  greater  victories ;  while,  on  the 
western  frontier,  the  issue  of  the  late  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs  leaves  us  nothing  to  regret  but  a  single  act  of 
inconsiderate  valor. 

The  provisions  last  made  for  filling  the  ranks,  and 
enlarging  the  staff  of  the  Army,  have  had  the  best 
effects.  It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
whether  other  provisions,  depending  on  their  authori- 
ty, may  not  still  further  improve  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment and  the  means  of  defence. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  distinguished  citizen  who 
represented  the  United  States  in  France,*  without  any 
special  arrangements  by  him  for  such  a  contingency, 
has  left  us  without  the  expected  sequel  to  his  last 
communications:  nor  has  the  French  Government  . 
taken  any  measures  for  bringing  the  depending  nego- 
tiations to  a  conclusion,  through  its  representative  in 
the  United  States.  This  failure  adds  to  delays  before 
so  unreasonably  spun  out.  A  successor  to  our  de- 
ceased Minister  has  been  appointed,  and  is  ready  to 
proceed  on  his  mission :  the  course  which  he  will 
pursue  in  fulfilling  it,  is  that  prescribed  by  a  steady 
regard  to  the  true  interests  of  the  United  States, 
which  equally  avoids  an  abandonment  of  their  just 
demands,  and  a  connection  of  their  fortunes  with  the 
systems  of  other  powers. 

The  receipts  in  the  Treasury,  from  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  31st  day  of  March  last,  including  the 
sums  received  on  account  of  Treasury  notes,  and  of 
the  loans  authorized  by  the  acts  of  the  last  and  pre- 
ceding sessions  of  Congress,  have  amounted  to  fifteen 
millions  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  fifteen  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  left  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
the  sum  of  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  dollars.  The  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  February 
last,  has  been  contracted  for.  Of  that  sum  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars  had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
prior  to  the  1st  of  ApriL  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
receipts  as  above  stated.  The  remainder  of  that 
loan,  amounting  to  near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
with  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  authorized  to 
be  issued  in  f  reasury  notes,  and  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts from  the  customs  and  the  sales  of  public  lands 
amounting  to  nine  millions  three  hundred  thousand  *■ 
dollars,  and  making  in  the  whole  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  received 
during  the  last  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  already  au- 
thorized, and  the  engagements  contracted  in  relation 
to  the  public  debt.  These  engagements  amount  dur- 
ing that  period  to  ten  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which,  with  near  one  million  for  the  civil, 
misceEaneous,  and  diplomatic  expenses,  both  foreign 
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and  domestic,  and  seventeen  millions  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  military  and  naval  expendi- 
tures, including  the  ships  of  war  building  and  to  he 
built,  will  leave  a  sum  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year  equal  to  that  on  the  first  of  April 
last.  A  part  of  this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  re- 
source for  defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  al- 
ready authorized  by  law,  beyond  the  sums  above 
estimated ;  and  a  further  resource  for  any  emergency 
may  be  found  in  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars, 
the  loan  of  which  to  the  United  States  has  been  'au- 
thorized by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  brought  into  effect. 

This  view  of  our  finances,  whilst  it  shows  that  due 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  shows,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  limited 
amount  of  the  actual  revenue,  and  the  dependence 
on  loans,  the  necessity  of  providing  more  adequately 
for  the  future  supplies  of  the  Treasury.  This  can 
be  best  done  by  a  well-digested  system  of  internal 
revenue,  in  aid  of  existing  sources ;  which  will  have 
the  effect,  both  of  abridging  the  amount  of  necessary 
loans,  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  by  placing  the 
public  credit  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  of  improv- 
ing the  terms  on  which  loans  may  be  obtained.  The 
loan  of  sixteen  millions  was  not  contracted  for  at  a 
less  interest  than  about  seven  and  a.  half  per  cent., 
and,  although  other  causes  may  have  had  an  agency, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
more  extended  and  less  precarious  revenue,  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  might  have  sufficed.  A  longer  post- 
ponement of  this  advantage  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
still  greater  influence  on  future  loans. 

In  recommending  to  the  National  Legislature  this 
resort  to  additional  taxes,  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in 
the  assurance,  that  our  constituents,  who  have  al- 
ready displayed  so  much  zeal  and  firmness  in  the 
cau^e  of  their  country,  will  cheerfully  give  any  other 
proof  of  their  patriotism  which  it  calls  for.  Happily, 
no  people,  with  local  and  transitory  exceptions,  never 
to  be  wholly  avoided,  are  more  able  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  spare  for  the  public  wants  a 
portion  of  their  private  means,  whether  regard  be  had 
to  the  ordinary  profits  of  industry,  or  the  ordinary 
price  of  subsistence  in  our  country,  compared  with 
those  in  any  other.  And  in  no  case  could  stronger 
reasons  be  felt  for  yielding  the  requisite  contributions. 
By  rendering  the  public  resources  certain,  and  com- 
mensurate to  the  public  exigencies,  the  constituted 
authorities  will  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war  the  more 
rapidly  to  its  proper  issue ;  every  hostile  hope, 
founded  on  a  calculated  failure  of  our  resources, 
will  be  cut  off;  and  by  adding  to  the  evidence  of 
bravery  and  skill,  in  combats  on  the  ocean  and  the 
land,  an  alacrity  in  supplying  the  treasure  necessary 
to  give  them  their  fullest  effect,  and  demonstrating 
to  the  world  the  public  energy  which  our  political  in- 
stitutions combine,  with  the  personal  liberty  distin- 
guishing them,  the  best  security  will  be  provided 
against  future  enterprises  on  the  rights  or  the  peace 
of  the  nation. 

The  contest  in  which  the  United  States  are  engag- 
ed, appeals  for  its  support  to  every  motive  that  can 
animate  an  uncorrupted  and  enlightened  people ;  to 
the  love  of  country ;  to  the  pride  of  liberty ;  to  an 
emulation  of  the  glorious  founders  of  their  independ- 
ence, by  a  successful  vindication  of  its  violated 
attributes;  to  the  gratitude  and  sympathy  which 
demand  security  from  the  most  degrading  wrongs  of 
a  class  of  citizens,  who  have  proved  themselves  so 


worthy  the  protection  of  their  country,  by  their  hei 
zeal  in  its  defence ;  and,  finally,  to  the  sacred  obli 
tion  of  transmitting  entire,  to  future  generatic 
that  precious  patrimony  of  national  rights  and  in 
pendence  which  is  held  in  trust  by  the  present,  ft 
the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence. 

Being  aware  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  a  \ 
tracted  session,  at  this  season,  would  be  liable,  I  li 
the  present  communication  to  objects  of  prim 
importance.  In  special  messages  which  may  em 
regard  will  be  had  to  the  same  consideration. 

JAMES  MADISOK 

Washington,  May  25,  1813. 

The  Message    was    read,  and   five  hun< 
copies  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  the  use  of 
Senate. 


Thursday,  May  27. 

Ob  apt  ah    Gebman,  from  the  State  of  N 
York,  and  Samuel  Smith,  from  the  State 
Maryland,  severally   took  their  seats    in 
Senate. 

Robeet  Henby  Goldsbobough,  appointei 
Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
Maryland,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  oc 
mencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  last,  j 
duced  his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  1x 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

A  Message  from  the  House  of  Bepresen 
tatives  informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  c 
cur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  2 
instant,  for  the  appointment  of  Chaplains,  i 
have  appointed  the  Eeverend  Jesse  Lee-'  Oh 
lain  on  their  part. 

Whereupon,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
pointment  of  a  Chaplain  on  their  part ;  a 
on  the  ballots  being  counted,  it  appeared  t 
the    Reverend    John    Beeckenbidge    hac! 
majority,  and  was  elected. 


Friday,  May  28. 

Biohaed  Beent,  from  the  State  of  Virgil 
and  John  Condiot,  from  the  State  of  New  J 
sey,  severally  took  their  seats  in  the  Senate. 

Cheistopheb  Goee,  appointed  a  Senator 
the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mai 
chusetts,  in  place  of  Jame3  Lloyd,  resigns 
and  Bueub  King,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
term  of  six  years,  commencing  with  the  forc 
day  of  March  last,  severally  produced, tl 
credentials,  were  qualified,  and  they  took  tl 
seats  in  the  Senate. 


Feiday,  June  4. 
The  credentials  of  Cheistopheb  Goee, 
pointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legislature   of 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  place 
James  Lloyd,  resigned,  were  read. 

Monday,  June  7. 

William  B.  Giles,  from  the  State  of  "\ 
ginia,  who  arrived  the  5th  instant,  took 
seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  President  communicated  the  credent 
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of  William  H.  Wells,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  in 
place  of  James  A.  Bayard,  resigned;  which 
were  read. 


Thubsday,  June  10. 
William  H.  Wells,  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, attended,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 


Tuesday,  June  15. 
The  President  communicated  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
stating  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State  had 
elected  Jeeemiah  Mason  a  Senator,  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  commencing  with  the  fourth 
day  of  March  last ;  and  the  letter  was  read. 


Monday,  June  21. 
Jeeemiah  Mason,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  with  the 
fourth  day  of  March  last,  produced  his  creden- 
tials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 


Fbiday,  June  25. 
Encouragement  of  Primateering. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  petition 
of  Joshua  Barney,  and  others,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"  That  the  object  of  the  petition  is  to  obtain,  in 
favor  of  himself  and  others,  the  relinquishment  of 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  certain  descrip- 
tions of  enemy's  property,  captured  and  brought  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  certain  private 
armed  vessels.  That  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
and  the  petitioner  depend  upon  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting laws,  and  present  fair  questions  for  judicial 
cognizance ;  these  questions  are  in  fact  now  depend- 
ing before  the  proper  judicial  tribunals,  with  whose 
proceedings  and  decisions  the  committee  deems  it  in- 
expedient at  this  time  to  interfere,  and  therefore  re- 
commends that  the  further  consideration  of  the 
petition  be  postponed  till  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber next :" 

And,  on  the  question  to  agree  thereto,  it  was 
determined  in  the  negative — yeas  14,  nays  17, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bullock,  Campbell,  Daggett,  Ger- 
man, Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter, 
King,  Lambert,  Leib,  Mason,  and  Wells. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Brown,  Chace, 
Condict,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Giles,  Howell,  Lacock, 
Morrow,  Robinson,  Stone,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  and 
Varnum. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Taylob,  the  petition  was 
committed  to  a  select  committee,  further  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereon  by  bill  or  other- 
wise ;  and  Messrs.  Giles,  Tayloe,  and  Andeb- 
son,  were  appointed  the  committee. 


Monday,  June  28. 
Geoege  M.  Bibb,  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, attended. 


Massachusetts  Memorial  against  the  War. 

Mr.  Goee  presented  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, declaring  their  opinion  on  the  alleged 
causes  of  the  existing  war,  and  the  pretences  for 
its  continuance ;  that  it  was  improper,  impolitic, 
and  unjust ;  and  stating  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest  that  opinion. 

Further  declaring  their  opinion  on  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States  formed  from  lands  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  many  of  the  measures  of  the  Government 
have  been  contrary  to  the  expectations  they 
formed  in  acceding  to  the  constitution;  that 
these  measures  have  nearly  annihilated  their 
commerce,  and  have  imposed  on  them  unequal 
burdens,  while  they  have  deprived  Massachu- 
setts of  her  proportional  weight  in  the  Union ; 
and  praying  that  our  invading  armies  may  be 
forthwith  recalled  within  our  own  territories, 
and  that  every  effort  may  be  speedily  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  peace ;  and  the  remonstrance 
was  read. 


Tuesday,  June  29. 
Mr.  Smith,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  to  reward 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Hornet,"  reported  it  with  amendments ;  which, 
on  motion,  were  considered  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  agreed  to ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent reported  the  bill  to  the  House  accordingly, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  as 
amended. 


Thuesday,  July  1. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  bill  to  relinquish  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, captured  by  private  armed  vessels; 
and,  the  bill  having  been  amended,  the  Presi- 
dent reported  it  to  the  Senate  accordingly. 

On  the  question,  Shall  this  bill  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  ?  it  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  17,  nays  15,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Chace, 
Condict,  Fromentin,  Gaillarfl,  Giles,  Howell,  Lacock, 
Morrow,  Robinson,  Stone,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  and 
Varnum.    . 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bullock,  Daggett,  Dana,  German 
Gilman,     Goldsborough,     Gore,     Horsey,     Hunter' 
King,  Lambert,  Leib,   Mason,  Wells,  and  Worth- 
ington. 


Satusday,  July  17. 
Additional  Duties. 
The  amendments  to  the  bill,  entitled  "An  act 
laying  duties  on  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
persons,"  having  been  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee correctly  engrossed,  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  as  amended. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Hobsey, 
"  That  this  bill  be  recommitted,  and  that  the  com- 
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tnittee  be  instructed  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  of  carriages  in  as  great  a  proportion 
as  they  have  been  reduced  on  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  grades ;  or  in  case  they  deem  it  inexpe- 
dient to  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  that  they  report  the  same  with  the  same 
rates  of  taxes  it  contained  when  sent  from  the  House 
of  Representatives : " 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  11, 
nays  19,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Condict,  Daggett,  Dana,  German, 
Goldsborough,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Lacock,  Lambert, 
Leib,  and  Mason. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown,  Bul- 
lock, Campbell,  Chace,  Fromentin,  Giles,  Gilman, 
Gore,  Howell,  King,  Morrow,  Robinson,  Tait,  Tay- 
lor, Turner,  and  Worthington. 

On  the  question,  Shall  this  bill  pass  as  amend- 
ed ?  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
20,  nays  10,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown,  Bul- 
lock, Chace,  Condict,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  German, 
Giles,  Howell,  Lacock,  Leib,  Morrow,  Robinson,  Tait, 
Taylor,  Turner,  and  Worthington. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Daggett,  Dana,  Gilman,  Goldsbor- 
ough, Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  and 
Mason. 

Resolved,  That  this  bill  pass  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act 
laying  duties  on  licenses  to  distillers  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,"  having  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee correctly  engrossed,  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  as  amended. 

On  the  question,  Shall  this  bill  pass  as  amend- 
ed? it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  22,  nays  9,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown,  Bul- 
lock, Campbell,  Chace,  Condict,  Fromentin,  Gaillard, 
German,  Giles,  Gilman,  Howell,  Lacock,  Mason,  Mor- 
row, Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worth- 
ington. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Daggett,  Dana,  Goldsborough, 
Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  and  Stone. 

Resolved,  That  this  bill  pass  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act 
laying  duties  on  sugar  refined  within  the  United 
States,"  having  been  reported  by  the  committee 
correctly  engrossed,  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  as  amended. 

On  the  question,  Shall  this  bill  pass  as  amend- 
ed ?  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative— yeas 
20,  nays  10,  as  follows : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown,  Bul- 
lock, Campbell,  Chace,  Condict,  Fromentin,  Gaillard, 
Giles,  Howell,  Lacock,  Leib,  Morrow,  Tait,  Taylor, 
Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worthington. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Daggett,  Dana,  Gilman,  Goldsbor- 
ough, Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  and 
Stone. 

Resolved,  That  this  bill  pass  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill,  entiled  "An  act 


laying  duties  on  sales  at  auction  of  merchandi 
and  of  ships  and  vessels,"  having  been  repor 
by  the  committee  correctly  engrossed,  the  1 
was  read  a  third  time  as  amended. 

On  the  question,  Shall  this  bill  pass  as  amei 
ed  ?  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — y 
21,  nays  11,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown,  E 
lock,  Campbell,  Chace,  Condict,  Fromentin,  Gaills 
German,  Giles,  Howeli,  Lacock,  Leib,  Morrow,  T: 
Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worthington. 

Nats. — MeWs.  Daggett,  Dana,  Gilman,  Golds! 
ough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  Mas 
and  Stone. 

Resolved, 
ments. 


That  this  bill   pass  with  amei 


Friday,  July  30. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Eepresentati 
informed  the  Senate  that  they  insist  on  th 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen; 
to  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  laying  duties 
notes  of  banks,  bankers,  and  certain  companii 
on  notes,  bonds,  and  obligations,  discounted 
banks,  bankers,  and  certain  companies ;  and 
bills  of  exchange  of  certain  descriptions ;"  tl 
agree  to  the  conference  proposed  on  the  si 
ject,  and  have  appointed  managers  on  th 
part. 

Sunday,  August  1. 

The  bill,  entitled  "An  act  allowing  a  boui 
to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews,  of  1 
private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,"  v 
resumed  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

On  the  question,  Shall  this  bill  pass  to  a  th 
reading  1  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative 
yeas  16,  nays  6,  as  follows : 

Yeas.; — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Brown,  B 
lock,  Condict,  Gaillard,  Giles,  Howell,  Lacock,  M 
row,  Robinson,  Stone,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  s 
Varnum. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gc 
King,  Lambert,  and  Wells. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  bill  was  read 
third  time,  and  passed. 


Monday,  August  2. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Vaentjm  and  Ga 
laed  be  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senal 
jointly  with  such  committee  as  maybe  appoh 
ed  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  to  wait 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  not: 
him  that,  unless  he  may  have  any  further  co: 
munications  to  make  to  the  two  Houses  of  Cc 
gress,  they  are  ready  to  adjourn. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatii 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  of  Eepi 
sentatives  have  appointed  a  committee  on  th 
part,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  Unit 
States,  and  notify  him  of  the  intended  recess 
Congress. 

Mr.  Vaentim,  from  the  committee,  report 
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that  they  had  waited  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  informed  them  that  he  had 
no  further  communications  to  make  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 


Whereupon,  the  Vice  Pbesident,  agreeably 
to  the  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  adjourned 
the  Senate  to  the  first  Monday  in  December 
next. 


CONFIDENTIAL  EXECUTIVE  PKOCEEDINGS. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Monday  May  31. 

Nomination  of  Ministers  to  treat  for  Peace 
with  Oreat  Britain  under  the  mediation  of 
Russia. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Message  this 
day  received  from  the  Pedsident  of  the  United 
States : 
To  the  Senate  of  the  'United  States: 

Commissions  having  been  granted  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate,  to  the  following  persons,  I  now 
nominate  them  to  the  same  offices  respectively  an- 
nexed to  their  names:  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Q. 
Adams,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  to  be  jointly  and  sev- 
erally Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary, to  negotiate  and  sign  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  ;  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  said  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  James  A.  Bayard, 
to  be  jointly  and  severally  Envoys  Extraordinary  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate  and  sign  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Russia. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  May  29,  1813. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  for 
consideration. 

Note. — A  few  other  nominations  of  minor  im- 
portance were  contained  in  the  Message. 


"Wednesday,  June  2. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  the  3d  of  May,  nominating  Albert  Gallatin 
and  others  to  offices ;  and 

Mr.  King  submitted  the  following  resolutions 
for  consideration,  which  were  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
copies  of  the  communications  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  offering  his  mediation  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  the  answers  to  such  communi- 
cations, and  noticing  the  dates  at  which  the  same 
were  respectively  received  and  answered. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate, 
copies  of  the  commissions  granted  to  Albert  Gallatin, 
John  Q.  Adams,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  to  negotiate 
Treaties  of  Peace  and  Commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
and  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Russia. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  Albert 
Gallatin,  commissioned  as  one  of  the  Envoys  to  treat 


of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  of 
commerce  with  Russia,  retains  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  ;  and,  in  case  of 
his  so  retaining  the  same,  to  inform  the  Senate  under 
what  authority,  and  by  whom,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  dis- 
charged during  the  absence  of  Albert  Gallatin  from 
the  United  States. 


Thubsday,  June  8. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  first 
resolution  submitted  yesterday,  by  Mr.  King ; 
and,  on  the  question,  "  Will  the  Senate  agree 
thereto  ? "  it  was  determined  in  the  negative 
— yeas  13,  nays  18,  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Daggett,  Dana,  German, 
Gilman,  Goldshorough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King, 
Lambert,  Leib,  and  Smith. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown,  Bullock, 
Campbell,  Chace,  Condict,  Cutts,  Gaillard,  Lacock, 
Morrow,  Robinson,  Stone,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  Var- 
num,  and  Worthington. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  second 
resolution,  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  King  ; 
and,  on  the  question  to  agree  thereto,  it  was 
determined  in  the  negative. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  third  resolution,  submitted  yesterday  by 
Mr.  King;  and,  on  the  question,  "Will  the 
Senate  agree  thereto?"  it  was  determined  in 
the  affirmative. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  the  said 
resolution  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Monday,  June  7. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  oe  the  United  States  : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

In  compliance  with  their  resolution,  of  the  3d  instant 
the  Senate  are  informed  that  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  not  vacated,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  Albert  Gallatin,  commissioned  as  one  of 
the  Envoys  to  treat  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
the  duties  of  that  office  are  discharged  by  William 
Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  authorized  therefor  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  en- 
titled "  An  act  making  alterations  in  the  Treasury 
and  War  Departments,"  passed  May  8,  1792. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
Washington,  June  3,  1813. 
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Wednesday,  June  9. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Albert  Gallatin. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  re- 
fer the  said  nomination  to  the  consideration  of 
a  select  committee,  together  with  the  Message 
of  the  7th  of  June ;  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Thursday,  June  10. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Albert  Gallatin,  together  with 
the  motion  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  to 
a  select  committee,  as  also  the  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received  the  7th 
June,  to  inquire  and  report  thereon. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  motion  for 
reference,  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  20,  nays  14,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Brown,  Dag- 
gett, Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  German,  Giles,  Gil- 
man,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hnnter,  King, 
LamberfJ  Leib,  Smith,  Stone,  and  Wells. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Brent,  Bullock,  Campbell,  Chaoe, 
Condict,  Cutts,  Lacook,  Morrow,  Robinson,  Tait, 
Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Wortbington. 

Resolved,  That  the  nomination  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin, together  with  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  received  the  7th  in- 
stant, relative  to  the  said  nomination,  be  refer- 
red to  Messrs.  Anderson,  King,  Giles,  Brown, 
and  Bledsoe,  to  inquire  and  report  thereon. 


Monday,  June  14. 
Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  committee  appoint- 
ed on  the  10th  instant,  on  the  nomination  of 
Albert  Gallatin,  reported : 

"  That,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  committee  to  inquire  and  report  thereon,  he  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  under 
which  the  committee  were  appointed ;  that  he  after- 
wards called  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  informed  bim  that  he  did  not  consider  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  committee,  by  the  resolution, 
such  as  to  authorize  them  to  call  on  him  in  their 
official  character ;  but  that,  if  they  were  especially 
instructed  to  call  on  him  he  would  freely  receive 
them  and  appoint  a  time  fbr  that  purpose." 

And  Mr.  Anderson  submitted  the  following 
resolutions  ,for  consideration,  which  were  read : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  of  those  of  an  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary to  a  foreign  power,  are  so  incompatible,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be,  and  remain,  united  in  the  same 
person. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  nomination  of  Albert  Gallatin,  (Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Treasury,)  as  an  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary to  treat  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  and  of  commerce  with  Bussia,  be  instructed 
to  communicate  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  respectfully  to  confer 
'  with  him  upon  the  matter  thereof. 


"Wednesday,  June  16. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Anderson,  on 
14th  instant ;  and,  on  the  question  to  agrei 
the  first  resolution,  it  was  determined  in 
affirmative — yeas  20,  nays  14,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Brown,  I 
gett,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  German,  Giles,  < 
man,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  K 
Lambert,  Leib,  Smith,  Stone,  and  Wells. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Brent,  Bullock,  Campbell,  Ch 
Condict,  Hqpell,  Lacock,  Morrow,  Robinson,  1 
Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worthington. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen 
the  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  those  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  a  foreign  power,  ar 
incompatible,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  and 
main  united  in  the  same  person. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  second  n 
lution,  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmativ 
yeas  20,  nays  14,  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Brown,  I 
gett,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  German,  G: 
Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Laml 
Leib,  Smith,  Stone,  and  Wells. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Brent,  Bullock,  Campbell,  Ch 
Condict,  Howell,  Lacock,  Morrow,  Robinson,  1 
Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worthington. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  whom 
referred  the  nomination  of  Albert  Gallatin,  i 
retary  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  ai 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to    treat  of  peace 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  comme 
with  Russia,  be  instructed  to  communicate 
foregoing  resolution  to  the  President  of 
United  States,  and  repsectfully  to  confer  vi 
him  upon  the  matter  thereof. 


Monday,  July  19. 

Whereupon,  the  nominations  of  Albert  Ga 
tin  John  Q.  Adams,  and  James  A.  Bay: 
agreeably  to  the  Message  of  the  Presidenl 
the  United  States  of  the  31st  of  May  last,  -n 
resumed. 

On  the  question,  "  Will  the  Senate  advise 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  Albert  Gallati 
it  was  determined  in  the  negative! — yeas 
nays  18,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown,  ] 
lock,  Campbell,  Chace,  Condict,  Howell,  Lao 
Marrow,  Robinson,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varn 
and  Worthington. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Daggett,  Dana,  ] 
mentin,  Gaillard,  German,  Giles,  Gilman,  Goldsl 
ough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  I 
Mason,  Smith,  and  Stone. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Worthington,  to  postp 
the  nominations  of  John  Q.  Adams  and  Ja: 
A.  Bayard  until  to-morrow,  it  was  determi 
in  the  negative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Bullock,  that  the  nc 
nations  of  John  Q.  Adams  and  James  A.  I 
ard    be   postponed    until  to-morrow,    it 
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determined  in  the  negative — yeas  16,  nays  19, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Brent,  Bullock,  Campbell, 
Chace,  Condict,  Gaillard,  Howell,  Lacock,  Morrow, 
Robinson,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worth- 
ington. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Brown,  Dag- 
gett, Dana,  Fromentin,  German,  Giles,  Gilman, 
Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert, 
Leib,  Mason,  Smith,  and  Stone. 

On  the  question,  "  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  John  Q.  Adams  ?" 
it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas  29,  nays 
4,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Brent,  Brown, 
Bullock,  Chace,  Condict,  Daggett,  Fromentin,  Gail- 
lard, Giles,  Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey, 
Howell,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  Leib,  Mason,  Mor- 
row, Robinson,  Smith,  Stone,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner, 
and  Worthington. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Dana,  German,  Lacock,  and  Var- 
num. 

On  the  question,  "  "Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  James  A.  Bay- 
ard?" it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
27,  nays  6,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent, 
Brown,  Bullock,  Chace,  Daggett,  Fromentin,  Gail- 
lard, Giles,  Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey, 
Howell,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  Leib,  Mason,  Smith, 
Stone,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  and  Worthington. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Dana,  German,  Lacock,  Morrow, 
Robinson,  and  Varnum. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  appointments  of  John  Q.  Adams  and 
'  James  A.  Bayard,  agreeably  to  their  nomina- 
tions, respectively ;  and  that  they  do  not  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Albert 
Gallatin. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  the  afore- 
going resolution  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


from  the  Executive  Journal,  comprehending 
the  several  Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  documents  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of 
Jonathan  Russell  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Sweden. 


Monday,  May  31. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Pebsident  of  the  United  States  : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

The  Swedish  Government  having  repeatedly  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  exchange  a  public  Minister  with  the 
United  States,  and  having  lately  appointed  one  with 
that  view,  and  other  considerations  occurring  to  render 
it  advisable  at  this  period  to  make  a  corresponding 
appointment,  I  nominate  Jonathan  Russell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Sweden. 

JAMES  MADISPN. 

May  29,  1813. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  for 
consideration. 


Satueday,  July  31. 
On  motion,  by  Mr.  Dana,  that  on  application 
of  any  member  of  the  Senate,  an  extract  be  fur- 
nished from  the  Executive  record  comprehend- 
ing the  Messages  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  relation  to  the  nomination  of  Jonathan 
Russell,  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  Sweden,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  thereon,  it  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  15,  nays  11,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gail- 
lard, German,  Giles,  Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gore, 
Hunter,  King,  Lambert,  Leib,  Turner,  and  Wells. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Brent,  Bullock,  Campbell,  Howell, 
Lacock,  Morrow,  Stone,  Tait,  Taylor,  Varnum,  and 
Worthingtoa 


Tuesday,  June  1. 

The  Senate  took  into  consideration  the  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
yesterday,  nominating  Jonathan  Bussell  to  of- 
fice ;  and,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Goldsbobotj gh,  the 
further  consideration  thereof  was  postponed. 

Mr.  Goldsboeough  submitted  the  following 
motion  for  consideration ;  which  was  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  when,  and  by 
whom,  the  first  intelligence  was  officially  communi- 
cated to  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  at  what  time  the 
first  official  information  of  the  repeal  of  these  decrees 
was  given  to  the  American  Charge1  des  Affaires  at 
Paris. 


Monday,  August  2. 
On  motion,  by  Mr.  Leib, 
Ordered,,   That  the  Secretary   cause  to  be 
printed,  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  an  extract 


"Wednesday,  June  2. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Jonathan  Russell,  together  with 
the  motion  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Golds- 
boeough; and,  on  motion  by  Mr.  King,  the 
motion  was  amended  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  any  com- 
munication has  been  received  from  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell, admitting  or  denying  the  declaration  of  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  to  Mr.  Barlow,  that  he  had  inform- 
ed his  predecessor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  at  the  date  of  that  decree. 

Ordered,  That  the  resolution,  together  with 
the  nomination  of  Jonathan  Russell,  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Goldsboeough,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
King,  to  consider  and  report  thereon. 


Mr. 


Monday,  June  7. 
Nomination  of  Jonathan  Russell. 
Goldsborough,  from  the  committee  to 
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whom  was  referred,  on  the  2d  instant,  the  nom- 
ination of  Jonathan  Russell,  reported : 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Senate,  the 
committee  met  the  Secretary  of  State  by  appoint- 
ment at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State,  when 
they  were  informed  by  the  Secretary,  that  there  was 
no  official  denial  or  admission  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell, that  the  allegation  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to 
Mr.  Barlow,  referred  to,  was  true ;  but  that  he  (the 
Secretary)  had  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Russell 
subsequent  to  the  allegation  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
in  which  he  understood  that  allegation  to  be  une- 
quivocally denied. 

And,  on  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  said  nomination  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  Goldsboeottgh  submitted  the  following 
motion  for  consideration,  which  was  read : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to 
send  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden. 


Monday,  June  14. 
The  President  declines  conferring  with  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesidext  oe  the  United  States  : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  have  received  from  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  14th  day  of  June, 
a  copy  of  that  resolution,  which  authorizes  the  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
the  nomination  made  by  him  of  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Sweden. 

Conceiving  it  to  be  my  duty  to  decline  the  proposed 
conference  with  the  committee,  and  it  being  uncer- 
tain when  it  may  be  convenient  to  explain  to  the 
committee,  and  through  them  to  the  Senate,  the 
grounds  of  my  so  doing,  I  think  it  proper  to  address 
the  explanation  directly  to  the  Senate.  Without 
entering  into  a  general  review  of  the  relations  in 
which  the  constitution  has  placed  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  each  other,  it  will  suffice 
to  remark,  that  the  Executive  and  Senate,  in  the 
cases  of  appointments  to  office  and  of  treaties,  are  to 
be  considered  independent  and  co-ordinate  with  each 
other.  If  they  agree,  the  appointments  or  treaties 
are  made.  If  the  Senate  disagree,  they  fail.  If  the 
Senate  wish  information  previous  to  their  final  deci- 
sion, the  practice,  keeping  in  view  the  constitutional 
relation  of  the  Senate  and  Executive,  has  been, 
either  to  request  the  Executive  to  furnish  it,  or  refer 
the  subject  to  a  committee  of  their  bodyto  communi- 
cate, either  formally  or  informally,  with  the  head 
of  the  proper  department.  The  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  confer  immediately  with 
the  Executive  himself,  appears  to  lose  sight  of  the 
co-ordinate  relation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate  which  the  constitution  has  established,  and 
which  ought  therefore  to  be  maintained. 

The  relation  between  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  in  whom  legislative  power  is  concur- 
rently vested,  is  sufficiently  analogous  to  illustrate 
that  between  the  Executive  and  Senate  in  mak- 
ing appointments  and  treaties.  The  two  Houses  are 
in  like  manner  independent  of  and  co-ordinate  with 
each  other;  and  the  invariable  practice  of  each  in 
appointing  committees  of  conference  and  consulta- 


tion is  to  commission  them  to  confer,  not  with  tl 
co-ordinate  body  itself,  but  with  a  committee  of  th: 
body :  and  although  both  branches  of  the  Legisli 
tore  may  be  too  numerous  to  hold  conveniently 
conference  with  committees,  were  they  to  be  appoin 
ed  by  either  to  confer  with  the  entire  body  of  tl 
other,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  if  the  who 
number  of  either  branch  were  not  too  large  for  tl 
purpose,  the  objection  to  such  a  conference,  beii 
against  the  principle,  as  derogatory  from  the  o 
ordinate  relations  of  the  two  Houses,  would  reta 
all  its  force.  ^ 

I  add  only  that  I  am  entirely  persuaded  of  tl 
purity  of  the  intentions  of  the  Senate,  in  the  cour 
they  have  pursued  on  this  occasion,  and  with  whi( 
my  view  of  the  subject  makes  it  my  duty  not  to  a 
cord :  and  that  they  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  wi 
all  the  suitable  information  in  possession  of  the  Exe 
utive,  in  any  mode  deemed  consistent  with  the  prii 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  and  the  settled  practii 
under  it. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  July  6,  1813. 


Pbiday,  July  9. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  tl 
nomination  of  Jonathan  Russell,  of  Rhode  Is 
and,  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Swede: 
together  with  the  motion  of  Mr.  Goldsbobocg: 
under  consideration  yesterday,  thereon;  an 
on  the  question  to  agree  to  the  motion,  it  w; 
determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  22,  nays  1 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brow 
Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  German,  Gile 
Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Kin 
Lacock,  Lambert,  Leib,  Mason,  Stonn,  and  Wells. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Brent,  Bullock,  Campbell,  Chac 
Condict,  Howell,  Morrow,  Robinson,  Smith,  Ta; 
Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worthington. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  tim 
to  send  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Swede: 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resoli 
tion  before  the  President  of  the  United  State 


Tuesday,  July  20. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  tl 
Peesident  of  the  United  States  : 
[confidential.] 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 
There  being  sufficient  ground  to  infer  that  it  is  tl 
purpose  of  the  enemy  to  combine  with  the  blocks 
of  our  ports  special  licenses  to  neutral  vessels,  or  ■ 
British  vessels  in  neutral  disguises,  whereby  th( 
may  draw  from  our  country  the  precise  kind  ai 
quantity  of  exports  essential  to  their  wants,  whilst  i 
general  commerce  remains  obstructed;  keeping  i 
view,  also,  the  insidious  discrimination  between  tl 
different  ports  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  such 
system,  if  not  counteracted,  will  have  the  effect  < 
diminishing  very  materially  the  pressure  of  the  ws 
on  the  enemy,  and  encouraging  a  perseverance  in  i 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  leave  the  general  con 
merce  of  the  United  States  under  all  the  pressure  tl 
enemy  can  impose,  thus  subjecting  the  whole  to  Bri 
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ish  regulation,  in  subserviency  to  British  monopoly ; 
I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the 
expediency  of  an  immediate  and  effectual  prohibition 
of  exports,  limited  to  a  convenient  day  in  their  next 
session,  and  removable  in  the  mean  time  in  the  event 
of  a  cessation  of  the  blockade  of  our  ports. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
Washington,  July  20,  1813. 


The  Message  was  read,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  who  have  under  consideration  so 
much  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  concerns  qur  foreign  relations, 
to  consider  and  report  thereon  by  bill  or  other- 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES.* 


Monday,  May  24,  1813. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  late  clerk  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
called  to  order  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  present  in  the  Hall;  and  the 
roll  of  the  members  was  called  over  by  States, 
when  it  appeared  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
members  had  answered  to  their  names,  viz : 

From  New  Hampshire — Bradbury  Cilley,  William 
Hale,  Samuel  Smith,  Koger  Vose,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Jeduthan  Wilcox. 

From  Massachusetts— -William  Baylies,  Abijah 
Bigelow,  George  Bradbury,  Elijah  Brigham,  Samuel 
Davis,  William  Ely,  Levi  Hubbard,  Cyrus  King, 
James  Parker,  Timothy  Pickering,  John  Reed,  Wil- 


*  LIST  OF  EEPBESENTATIVES. 

New  Hampshire.- -Bradbury  Cilley,  William  Hole,  Sam- 
uel Smith,  Eoger  Tose,  Daniel  Webster,  Jeduthan  Wilcox. 

Massachusetts.— William  Baylies,  Abijah  Bigelow,  Elijah 
Brigham,  George  Bradbury,  Daniel  Dewey,  Samuel  Davis, 
William  Ely,  Levi  Hubbard,  Cyrus  King,  James  Parker, 
Timothy  PickeriDg,  John  Eeed,  William  Eeed,  Nathaniel 
Buggies,  Samuel  Taggart,  Artemas  Ward,  Abiel  Woods,  La- 
ban  Wheaton,  John  Wilson. 

Connecticut.— Epaphroditus  Champion,  John  Davenport, 
jr.,  Lyman  Law,  Jonathan  O.  Mosely,  Timothy  Pitkin,  Lew- 
is B.  Sturges,  Benjamin  Tallmadge. 

Rhode  Island— Eichard  Jackson,  jr.,  Elias  E.  Potter. 

Vermont— WiUiam  C.  Bradley,  Ezra  Butler,  James Fisk, 
Eichard  Skinner,  William  Strong,  Charles  Eich. 

New  Tor*.— Daniel  Avery,  Egbert  Benson,  Alexander 
Boyd,  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Peter  Denoyelles,  Jonathan 
Fisk,  James  Geddes,  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor,  Nathaniel  How- 
ell, Moses  Kent,  John  Lefferts,  John  Lovett,  Jacob  Kar- 
tell, Morris  8.  Miller,  Moses  Mofflt,  Thomas  L.  Oakley,  Jo- 
tham  Post,  jr.,  Ebenezer  Sage,  Samuel  Sherwood,  Zebulon 
E.  Shipard,  William  Smith,  John  W.  Taylor,  Joel  Thomp- 
son, Elisha  I.  Winter. 

New  Jersey.— Lewis  Condict,  William  Cox,  Jacob  Hofty, 
Eichard  Stockton,  James  Schureman,  Thomas  Ward. 

Pennsylvania.— William  Anderson,  David  Bard,  Eobert 
Brown,  William  Crawford,  John  Conard,  Eoger  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Findlay,  Hngh  Glasgow,  John  Glossinger,  Isaac  Griffin, 
John  M.  Hynoman,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Samnel  D.  Ing- 
ham, Jared  Irwin,  Aaron  Lyle,  William  Piper,  John  Eea, 
Jonathan  Eoberts,  Adam  Seybert,  Isaac  Smith,  Adamson 
Tannehill,  James  WhitehUL  John  Wilson. 

Delaware.— Thomas  Cooper. 


liam  Eeed,   Nathaniel    Euggles,    Samuel  Tag| 
Artemas  Ward,  Laban  Wheaton,  and  John  Wils 

From  Connecticut — Epaphroditus  Champion,  i 
Davenport,  jr,  Lyman  Law,  Jonathan  0.  Moi 
Timothy  Pitkin,  Lewis  B.  Sturges,  and  Benjs 
Tallmadge. 

From  Rhode  Island — Richard  Jackson,  jr., 
Elisha  R.  Potter. 

From  Vermont — William  C.  Bradley,  Ezra  Bti 
James  Fisk,  Richard  Skinner,  and  Charles  Rich. 

From  New  York — Daniel  Avery,  Egbert  Bei 
Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Peter  Denoyelles,  Jonal 
Fisk,  James  Geddes,  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor,  M 
Kent,  John  Lefferts,  John  Lovett,  Jacob  Mar] 
Morris  S.  Miller,  Moses  Moffit,  Thomas  L.  Oal 
Jotham  Post,  jr.,  Ebenezer  Sage,  Samuel  Sherw 
Zebulon  R.  Shipard,  John  W.  Taylor,  Joel  The 
son,  and  Elisha  I.  Winter. 


Maryland. — Stevenson  Archer,  Alexander  C.  Hansoi 
seph  Kent,  Nicholas  E.  Moore,  Alexander  McKun,  Sa 
Einggold,  Charles  Goldsborough,  Philip  Stuart,  E 
Wright 

Virginia. — Thomas  M.  Bayly,  James  Breckenridge, 
liam  A  Burwell,  Hugh  Caperton,  John  Clopton,  John  '. 
son,  Tohn  W.  Eppes,  Thomas  Gholson,  Peterson  Good 
Aylett  Hawes,  John  G.  Jackson,  John  P.  Hungerfbrd, 
Kerr,  Joseph  Lewis,  jr.,  William  McCoy,  Hugh  Ni 
Thomas  Newton,  James  Pleasants,  jr.,  John  Eoane,  I 
ShefFey,  John  Smith,  Francis  White. 

North  Carolina.— Willis  Alston,  John  Culpepcr,  : 
Forney,  Meshach  Franklin,  William  Gaston,  William 
nedy,  William  E.  King,  Nathaniel  Macon,  William  H. 
free,  Joseph  Pearson,  Israel  Pickens,  Eichard  Stanford 

South  Carolina.— John.  C.  Calhoun,  John  J.  Ch 
Langdon  Cheves,  Elias  Earle,  David  E.  Evans,  Wi 
Lowndes,  Samuel  Farrow,  Theodore  Gourdin,  John 

Georgia.— William  Barnett,  William  W.Bibb,  B< 
Hall,  John  Forsyth,  Thomas  Telfair,  George  M.  Troup. 

Kentucky.— James  Clarke,  Henry  Clay,  Joseph  T. 
William  P.  Dnvall,  Samuel  McKee,  Thomas  Montgoi 
Stephen  Ormsby,  Solomon  P.  Sharpe. 

Tennessee.— John  E.  Bowcn,  Felix  Grundy,  Thorn 
Harris  Perry  W.  Humphreys,  John  Ehea,  John  Sevie: 

OKte.— John  Alexander,  Eezin  Beall,  James  Call 
James  Kilbourn,  John  McLean. 

Louisiana.— Thomas  Boiling  Eobertson. 

Indiana  Territory— J onathan  Jennings,  Delegate. 

Illinois  Territory.— Shadrack  Bond,  Delegate. 

Missouri  Territory. Hempstead,  Delegate. 
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From  New  Jersey — Lewis  Condict,  William  Cox, 
Jacob  Unity,  Kichard  Stockton,  and  Thomas  Ward. 

From  Pennsylvania — William  Anderson,  David 
Bard,  Robert  Brown,  William  Crawford,  John  Co- 
nard,  Roger  Davis,  William  Findlay,  John  Glossinger, 
Isaac  Griffin,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Samuel  D.  Ing- 
ham, Jared  Irwin,  Aaron  Lyle,  William  Piper,  Jona- 
than Roberts,  Adam  Seybert,  Isaac  Smith,  Adamson 
Tannehill,  and  James  Whitehill. 

From  Maryland — Stevenson  Archer,  Joseph  Kent, 
Alexander  McKim,  Samuel  Ringgold,  Philip  Stuart, 
and  Robert  Wright. 

From  Virginia. — Thomas  M.  Bayly,  James  Breck- 
enridge,  William  A.  Burwell,  Hugh  Caperton,  John 
Clopton,  John  Dawson,  John  W.  Eppes,  Thomas 
Gholson,  Peterson  Goodwyn,  Aylett  Hayes,  John  P. 
Hungerford,  John  Kerr,  Joseph  Lewis,  jr.,  William 
McCoy,  Hugh  Nelson,  Thomas  Newton,  James 
Pleasants,  jr.,  John  Roane,  John  Smith,  and  Francis 
White. 

From  North  Carolina — Willis  Alston,  Peter  For- 
ney, William  Gaston,  William  Jiennedy,  William  R. 
King,  Nathaniel  Macon,  William  H.  Murfree,  Joseph 
Pearson,  Israel  Pickens,  and  Richard  Stanford. 

From  South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun,  John  J. 
Chapell,  Elias  Earle,  David  R.  Evans,  Samuel  Far- 
row, Theodore  Gourdin,  and  John  Kershaw. 

From  Georgia — William  Barnett,  William  W. 
Bibb,  John  Forsyth,  Thomas  Telfair,  and  George  M. 
Troup. 

From  Kentuchy — James  Clarke,  Henry  Clay,  Jo- 
seph Desha,  William  P.  Duvall,  Samuel  McKee, 
Thomas  Montgomery,  and  Solomon  P.  Sharpe. 

From  Tennessee—John  H.  Bowen,  Felix  Grundy, 
Thomas  K.  Harris,  Perry  W.  Humphreys,  John  Rhea, 
and  John  Sevier. 

From  Ohio — John  Alexander,  James  Caldwell 
James  Kilbourn,  and  John  McLean. 

From  Louisiana — Thomas  B.  Robertson. 

A  large  majority  having  been  thus  ascertained 
to  be  present,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Findley,  the 
House  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  by 
ballot. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  MoKim, 
the  tellers  named  by  the  clerk,  having  counted 
the  bahV^s,  Mr.  Lewis  reported  that  the  votes 
were  as  follows : 
Henry  Clay  -        89 

Timothy  Pitkin  -        -        -        54 

Scattering      -  -  -  5 

It  was  accordingly  declared  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  duly  elected,  and  he  was  conducted  by  the 
tellers  to  the  Chair,  from  which,  after  having 
been  sworn,  he  addressed  the  House  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Gentlemen  :  In  returning  to  the  station  in  which 
I  am  replaced  by  a  continuance  of  your  favor,  whilst 
I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  which  I  have  received,  I 
am  sensible  also  of  my  inability  to  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions justly  raised  by  so  elevated  a  distinction ;  but, 
gentlemen,  the  experience  I  have  had,  limited  as  it 
is,  has  satisfied  me  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
order  of  the  House,  less  depends  upon  the  presiding 
officer  than  upon  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  deco- 
rum being  generally  diffused  throughout  the  body. 
Then  only  will  a  deliberative  assembly  be  well  gov- 
erned, and  its  business  agreeably  transacted,  when 
each  member,  identifying  the  reputation  of  the  body 


to  which  he  belongs  in  his  own,  shall  make  the  pre- 
servation of  its  order  an  affair  of  personal  and  indi- 
vidual concern,  and  shall  render  to  the  Chair  a  can- 
did, liberal,  and  unbiased  support.  Under  the  hope 
and  persuasion  that  you  participate  with  me  in  these 
sentiments,  I  shall  proceed  to  administer  the  duties 
you  have  been  pleased  to  assign  me. 

The  members  were  then  sworn  in  by  States. 

Jonathan  Jennings  having  also  appeared, 
and  produced  his  credentials  as  the  Delegate 
from  the  Indiana  Territory,  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a 
Clerk ;  when  Patrick  Mageudee  was  declared 
to  be  chosen,  he  having  111  votes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Findlay,  Thomas  Claxton 
was  reappointed  Doorkeeper  to  the  House, 
Thomas  Dunn  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  Benjamin 
Burch  Assistant  Doorkeeper. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Winter  were  appointed 
a  committee,  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  wait 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
form him  that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is 
assembled,  and  ready  to  receive  any  communi- 
cation he  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 


Tuesday,  May  25. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit:  from  Ver- 
mont, William  Strong;  from  New  York,  Al- 
exander Boyd  and  William:  S.  Smith  ;  from 
Delaware,  Thomas  Cooper;  from  Virginia, 
John  G.  Jackson;  and  from  North  Carolina, 
Meshaok  Franklin,  appeared,  produced  their 
credentials,  were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Dawson,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed yesterday  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  the  two  Houses  was  assembled,  and 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  performed  that  service,  and  that  the 
President  answered  that  he  would  make  a  com- 
munication to  the  two  Houses  to-day  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

A  Message  was  then  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent op  the  United  States. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

[For  this  Message,  see  Senate  proceedings  of 
this  date,  ante  p.  5.] 


Wednesday,  May  26. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit:  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Daniel  Dewey;  from  New  York 
Nathaniel  Howell  ;  from  New  Jersey,  James 
Schubeman;  and  from  Maryland,  Alexander 
0.  Hanson,  and  Nicholas  R.  Moore,  appeared 
produced  their  credentials,  were  qualified,  and 
took  their  seats. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a 
Chaplain,  and,  upon  examining  the  ballot,  it 
appeared  that  the  Reverend  Jesse  Lee  was 
duly  elected. 
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Reference  of  the  Message. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gbtjndy,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Message  as  re- 
lates to  Foreign  Affairs,  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee. 
After  the  adoption  of  these  resolves, 
Mr.  Clay  (Speaker)  rose  and  adverted  to  that 
part  of  the  Message  which  alludes  to  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  enemy,  expressed  Ids  abhorrence 
of  the  enormities  committed  by  them,  as  well 
in  the  massacre  of  onr  citizens  on  the  Western 
frontier,  as  the  conflagration  of  our  little  towns 
on  the  maritime  border.  The  latter  outrage 
had  not  been  pretended  to  be  denied,  but  had 
been  apologized  for  (by  -whom  he  did  not  say) 
on  the  pretence  that  our  people  had  first  fired 
on  one  of  their  flags.  Although  he  believed 
the  allegation  false,  he  was  glad  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  any  apology  for  it. 
The  facts,  however,  in  both  cases,  ought  to  be 
inquired  into  and  distinctly  ascertained.  If 
found  to  be  as  public  report  had  stated  them, 
they  called  for  the  indignation  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  they  ought  to  be  embodied  in  an  au- 
thentic document,  which  might  perpetuate  them 
on  the  page  of  history.  These  were  substan- 
tially the  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Clay  pre- 
faced the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  relates  to  the  spirit 
and  manner  in  which  the  war  has  been  waged  by  the 
enemy,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  opposi- 
tion or  division. 


Thuesday,  May  27. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Pennsylvania, 
John  M.  Hyneman,  appeared,  was  qualified, 
and  took  his  seat. 


Feiday,  May  28. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Abjel  "Wood  ;  from  Pennsylvania, 
John-  Kea  and  John  Wilson  ;  from  Virginia, 
Daniel  Sheffey  ;  from  South  Carolina,  Wm. 
Lowndes  ,  from  Georgia,  Bolling  Hall,  and 
from  Kentucky,  Stephen  Oemsby,  appeared, 
produced  their  credentials,  were  qualified,  and 
took  their  seats. 

After  the  reception  of  sundry  petitions,  th,e 
House  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday,  May  31. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Mary- 
land, Chaeles  Goldsbobotjgh  ;  from  North 
Carolina,  John  Culpepeb;  and  from  South 
Carolina,  Lanodon  Cheves,  appeared,  produced 
their  credentials,  were  qualified,  and  took  their 
seats. 


Feiday,  June  4. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New  York. 
Samuel    M.  Hopkins  ;    and  from   Delaware^ 
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Henry  M.  Ridgely,  appeared,  produced  their 
credentials,  were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 


Monday,  June  7. 
Shadeack  Bond  appeared,  was  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat,  as  the  Delegate  from  the  Illinois 
Territory. 


Tuesday,  June  8. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Hugh  Glasgow;   and  from  Ohio,  Bezin 
Beall,    appea*d,  produced  their  credentials, 
were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 


Thuesday,  June  10. 
Mr.  Hempstead  appeared,  was  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat  as  the  Delegate  from  the  Missouri 
Territory. 

The  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  was 
referred  so  mnch  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a 
weJl-digested  system  of  internal  revenue,  have  had 
the  same  Tinder  consideration.  They  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing additional  revenue  at  a  time  when  the  general 
rate  of  expenditure  has  been  so  much  increased  by 
measures  necessarily  connected  with  a  state  of  war. 
A  reference  to  the  reports  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
during  the  last  and  preceding  years,  will  show  that  a 
provision  for  additional  revenue  can  no  longer  be  de- 
layed without  a  violation  of  all  those  principles  held 
sacred  in  every  country  where  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  national  credit  have  been  justly  estimated. 
They  have  reviewed  the  system  heretofore  presented, 
and  taking  into  consideration  its  having  been  sanc- 
tioned in  its  principles  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, have  determined  to  recommendf  its 
adoption,  with  some  modification,  in  preference  to 
commencing  a  new  system  at  a  period  when,  neither 
the  principles  or  details  could  receive  that  mature 
consideration  on  which  alone  they  could  venture  to 
recommend  its  adoption.  The  bills  heretofore  re- 
ported were  founded  on  estimates  which  assumed  for 
a  basis  the  providing  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Peace  Establishment,  the  interest  on 
the  old  debt,  and  on  such  new  loans  as  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  authorized.  These  several  items 
for  the  year  1814,  are  estimated  as  follows : 
The  expenses  of  the  Peace  Establishment  $7,000,000 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt — 
On  the  old  funded  -         -  2,100,000 

On  six  per  cent,  stock  of  1812,  including 
temporary  loans  received  in  part  of  the 
loan  of  $11,000,000,  which  will  remain 
unpaid  in  1814  -  500,000 

On  six  per  cent,  stock  of  1813  1,090,000 

On  Treasury  Notes,  which  will  be  reim- 
bursable in  1814,  say  on  §5,900,000  at 
5  2-5  per  cent.  -        -  -        270,000 

On  the  loan  for  1814 — interest  payable 
within  that  year  ...       440,000 

11,400,000 
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The  revenue  now  established  being  esti- 
mated to  produce      -        .        -        -  $5,800,000 


Leaves  to  be  provided  for 


6,600,000 


To  meet  which  sum  the  committee  propose — 

1.  A  direct  tax  of        -      '  -        -  -    3,000,000 

Internal  duties,  viz : 

Duties  on  stills,  say      -        -  -       765,000 

On  refined  sugars         ...  -       200,000 

On  retailers'  licenses    -  -        500,000 

On  sales  at  auction                -  -         60,000 

On  carriages                 -        -  150,000 

On  bank  notes  and  negotiable  paper  400,000 

On  salt  at  20  cents       -        -  400,000 

Additional  duty  on  foreign  tonnage  -        900,000 


6,365,000 
Deduct  for  expenses  of  collection,  assess- 
ment, and  losses       -  750,000 


Leaves 


5,615,000 


The  committee  therefore  ask  leave  to  report  the 
following  bills : 

irA  bill  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  direct 
taxes. 

'2.  A  bill  to  lay  and  collect  a  direct  tax  within  the 
United  States. 

3.  A  bill  laying  a  duty  on  imported  salt. 

4.  A  bill  establishing  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue. 

5.  A  bill  laying  duties  on  licenses  to  retailers  of 
wines,  spirituous  liquors,  and  foreign  merchandise. 

6.  A  bill  laying  duties  on  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  persons. 

7.  A  bill  laying  duties  on  licenses  to  distillers  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

8.  A  bill  laying  duties  on  sales  at  auction  of 
foreign  merchandise  and  of  ships  and  vessels. 

9.  A  bill  laying  duties  on  sugars  refined  within 
the  United  States. 

10.  A  bill  laying  duties  on  bank  notes  and  on 
notes  of  hand,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  cer- 
tain descriptions. 

11.  A  bill  making  further  provision  for  the  collec- 
tion of  internal  duties. 

12.  A  bill  laying  an  additional  duty  on  foreign 


The  several  bills  above  recited  were  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Monday. 

French  Decrees. 
Mr.  Webster  rose,  as  he  said,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  consider- 
able importance — a  task  which  he  had  hoped 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
gentleman  better  qualified  than  himself  to  under- 
take it.  He  then  read  the  resolutions  which 
will  be  found  below.  In  offering  these  resolu- 
tions, it  was  not  his  intention,  he  said,  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  or  argument,  or  to  advance 
any  proposition  whatever,  on  which  gentlemen 
could  adopt  different  views  or  take  different 
sides.  He  would  merely  remark,  by  way  of 
explanation,  what  would  be  remembered  by  all, 
that  the  subjects  to  which  these  resolutions  re- 


ferred, were  intimately  connected  with  the 
cause  of  the  present  war.  The  revocation  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  of  Great  Britain  was  the 
main  point  on  which  the  war  turned,  and  it  had 
been  demanded  for  the  reason  that  the  French 
decrees  had  ceased  to  exist.  This  then  was  the 
point  at  issue.  Mr.  W.  remarked  on  what  he 
termed  the  contradictory  evidence  on  this  head : 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Champagny  on  one  hand  as- 
serting the  revocation ;  the  speech  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  free  cities  on  the  other  denying  it ; 
the  decisions  of  the  French  Admiralty  Courts 
on  one  hand,  and  opposite  decisions  of  the  same 
courts  on  the  other.  The  whole  matter,  in 
short,  was  involved  in  doubt.  But,  on  the  de- 
claration of  war,  and  not  until  then,  a  decree 
appeared  repealing  the  French  decrees ;  a 
decree,  which,  if  issued,  had  laid  dormant,  mere 
brutum  fufrnen,  until  after  the  war  commenced, 
and  then  only  made  its  appearance.  In  March 
last,  it  would  also  be  recollected,  the  President 
had  communicated  to  Congress,  immediately 
before  its  adjournment,  certain  correspondence 
between  our  Government  and  its  Minister  in 
France,  the  prominent  feature  of  which  corre- 
spondence was,  that,  in  an  interview  between 
our  Minister  and  the  French  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  took  place  about  the  1st 
of  May,  1812,  it  was  stated  by  the  latter  that 
the  decree  in  question  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  Minister  in  France,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  French  Minister  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  at  which  it  bore  date.  To 
shed  light  on  this  transaction,  Mr.  W.  said,  it 
was,  that  he  moved  these  resolves,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  deemed  a  duty  to  his  constit- 
uents and  his  country.  The  declaration  of  the 
French  Minister  had  a  great  bearing  on  the  rep- 
utation of  the  country — on  the  reputation  of 
$ose  persons  who,  in  their  official  characters, 
represented  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  To  place 
their  conduct  in  its  proper  light,  he  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  House,  unless  the  public 
interest  should  in  his  opinion  forbid  such  communi- 
cation, when,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  the 
first  intelligence  was  given  to  this  Government  of  the 
decree  of  the  Government  of  France,  bearing  date 
on  the  28th  April,  1811,  and  purporting  to  be  a  defi- 
nitive repeal  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan. 

'Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  House  whether  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  tho 
Court  of  France,  has  ever  admitted  or  denied  to  this 
Government  the  correctness  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  late  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  that  Court,  as  stated  in  Mr 
Barlow's  letter  of  the  12th  May,  1812,  to  the  Secrol 
taryof  State,  "that  the  said  decree  of  April  28 
1811,  has  been  communicated  to  his  (Mr.  Barlow's)' 
predecessor  there  ;  "  and.to  lay  before  the  House  any 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Russell,  relative  to  that  sub- 
ject, which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  communicate  • 
and  also  any  correspondence  between  Mr.  Barlow 
and  Mr.  Russell,  on  that  subject,  which  may  be  in 
possession  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  House  whether  the  Minis- 
ter of  France,  near  the  United  States,  ever  informed 
this  Government  of  the  existence  of  the  said  decree 
of  the  28th  April,  1811,  and  to  lay  before  the  House 
any  correspondence  that  may  have  taken  place  with 
the  said  Minister  relative  thereto,  which  the  President 
may  not  think  improper  to  be  communicated. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  House  any  other 
information  which  may  be  in  his  possession,  and 
which  he  may  not  deem  it  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terest to  disclose,  relative  to  the  said  decree  of  the 
28th  April,  1811,  and  tending  to  show  at  what  time, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  the  said  decree  was 
first  made  known  to  this  Government,  or  to  any  of 
its  representatives  or  agents. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested,  in  case 
the  fact  be  that  the  first  information  of  the  existence 
of  said  decree  of  the  28th  April,  1811,  ever  received 
by  this  Government,  or  any  of  its  ministers  or  agents, 
was  that  communicated  in  May,  1812,  by  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  by  him  to  his  Govern- 
ment, as  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  May  12,  1812,  and  the  accompanying 
papers,  to  inform  this  House  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  ever  required  from 
that  of  France  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  that 
decree  being  concealed  from  this  Government  and  its 
Ministers  for  so  long  a  time  after  its  date ;  and  if 
such  explanation  has  been  asked  by  this  Govern- 
ment, and  has  been  omitted  to  be  given  by  that  of 
France,  whether  this  Government  has  made  any  re- 
monstrance, or  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Government  of  France,  at  such  concealment. 

Mr.  Gbosvewob  having  required  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  proceeding  now  to  con- 
eider  the  resolutions,  they  were  found  to  be — 
for  consideration  132,  against  it  28.* 


Feiday,  June  11. 

French  Decrees. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 

several  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Webstee  a 

day  or  two  ago,  the  first  of  which  was  read  in 

the  following  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  inform  this  House,  unless  the 
public  interest  should,  in  bis  opinion,  forbid  such 
communication,  when,  by  whom,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, the  first  intelligence  was  given  to  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  decree  of  the  Government  of  France, 
bearing  date  on  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  a  definitive  repeal  of  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan." 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  on  account  of  its 
object ;  but  he  objected  to  the  novelty  of  the 

*  These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  the  principal  debate  of 
the  session,  and  the  answers  to  them  were  expected  to 
inculpate  the  Government  for  concealing  a  knowledge  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  until  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  thereby  bringing  on  the  war  with  Great 
Britain;  but  the  answers  were  different  from  what  had  been 
expected,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  the  administration. 
The  lact  was,  the  French  decree  was  ante-dated. 


form  of  the  resolution.  The  resolution  wei 
further  than  merely  asking  for  information  ; 
also  asks,  when  and  by  whom  the  informatic 
in  question  was  received.  Such  form  and  pa 
ticularity  was  unprecedented  in  such  cases.  B 
rose  to  ask  the  precise  object  of  the  gentlema 
in  giving  this  form  to  his  motion.  What  ui 
was  intended  to  be  made  of  the  informatic 
called  for  ? 

Mr.  Webstee  said,  with  respect  to  the  use  1 
be  made  of  the  information  to  he  obtained, 
would  depen^  on  what  that  information  shou] 
he.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  resolutioi 
it  had  been  offered  in  this  form  because  it  ws 
on  a  subject  on  which  he  wished  for  particuh 
information,  of  that  nature  which  was  desi; 
nated  by  its  terms. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  could  not  but  thin 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  ha 
rather  eluded  than  answered  his  inquiries, 
asked,  said  Mr.  0.,  the  reason  of  the  novelty  i 
the  form.  The  gentleman  says  his  object 
particular  information.  If  information  only  I 
wanted,  I  am  willing  to  join  gentlemen  in  asl 
ing  for  every  information  they  may  wish.  Bi 
I  object  to  the  novelty  of  the  form ;  to  the  us 
of  so  particular  terms.  Mr.  C.  submitted  to  tl 
good  judgment  of  gentlemen  the  propriety  < 
varying  the  language  of  the  resolve. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob  said,  without  entering  int 
the  merits  of  the  resolve,  he  would  state  tl 
impressions  of  his  mind  as  to  the  form  of  i 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  admi 
ted  that  suspicion  had  attached  to  this  Goveri 
ment  as  to  the  decree  in  question.  [Mr.  Cai 
houn  said  he  did  not  admit  the  fact ;  but  ha 
said  that  this  matter  had  been  so  handled  as  thi 
it  might  have  created  suspicion.]  A  genen 
resolution  had  been  adopted  at  the  close  of  tl 
last  session  calling  for  information  on  this  sul 
ject,  when  the  President  had  transmitted  to  tit 
House  the  repealing  decree,  without  affordin 
the  information  in  respect  to  it  which  ws 
sought  by  these  resolves,  the  object  of  whic 
was,  to  sweep  away  entirely  the  charge  whic 
had  been  made  against  the  Government ;  to  gh 
the  Executive  a  proper  opportunity  for  tram 
mitting  to  the  House  information  on  this  sul 
ject,  which  would  completely  exculpate  hin 
The  particularity  of  the  resolutions  objected  1 
by  the  gentleman,  was  essential  to  their  objec 
as  describing  what  information  was  desired, 
such  information  as  was  desired  was  in  the  O: 
fice  of  State,  it  required  a  particular  call  t 
elicit  it,  as  the  general  resolution  adopted  i 
the  end  of  the  last  session  had  not  brought  : 
forth. 

Mr.  Webstee  said  he  had  not  been  awai 
that  there  was  any  particular  form  of  calls  fc 
information.  He  should  rather  have  suppose 
that  the  form  would  be  governed  by  a  genera 
regard  to  the  purpose  in  view ;  that  questiot 
would  he  therein  asked  bearing  on  the  poinl 
in  relation  to  which  information  was  wished  fo: 
He  asked  the  gentleman  whether  there  was  n( 
apparent  on  the  public  records  the  necessity  < 
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calling  on  the  Executive,  if  at  all,  for  informa- 
tion through  whom  this  decree  had  been  first 
received.  The  French  Minister  had  declared 
that  the  decree  had  been  transmitted  through 
two  channels.  Was  not  the  inquiry,  then,  ma- 
terial through  which,  if  either,  it  had  been  re- 
ceived? Mr.  "W".  said  he  would  not  go  the 
whole  length  which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  had  gone,  in  saying  that  suspicion  had 
attached  to  the  Government  on  this  head.  He 
would  say  for  his  part  he  entertained  none. 
The  particularity  of  the  call  arose  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  information  wished ;  and  if  there 
was  novelty  in  the  form,  it  was  because  a  simi- 
lar case  had  never  arisen. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  glad  the  gentleman 
had  at  last  come  to  the  point.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  adverting  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  Barlow,  says  that  the  French 
decree  had  been  alleged  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted through  two  sources  to  our  Government. 
The  first  of  these  resolves  inquires  through 
whom  and  in  what  manner  this  decree  had  been 
communicated.  The  second  and  third  resolu- 
tions embrace  the  object  avowed  by  the  gentle- 
man, viz:  an  inquiry  whether  the  decree  in 
question  had  been  received  through  either  of 
the  two  channels  designated  by  the  Duke  of 
Bassano.  Why,  then,  after  being  thus  precise 
in  two  separate  resolutions,  was  the  President, 
in  addition  to  these  specific  inquiries,  called 
upon  to  inform  the  House  through  whom  and 
in  what  manner  the  decree  had  been  received 
by  him  ?  Was  not  this  language  (wholly  un- 
necessary with  the  object  which  the  gentleman 
avowed)  calculated  to  bring  up  a  third  idea,  not 
avowed  by  the  mover,  that  the  decree  might 
have  been  received  through  some  other  channel 
than  either  of  those  through  which  the  Duke  of 
Babsano  had  declared  to  Mr.  Barlow  that  he 
had  forwarded  it?  If  inquiry  was  meant  only 
as  to  the  two  modes  of  communication  indicated 
in  the  correspondence,  the  terms  of  the  first  re- 
solve were  unnecessary  as  well  as  indecorous ; 
if  otherwise,  there  were  no  facts  on  which  to 
rest  suspicion  or  ground  inquiry. 

Mr.  C.  concluded  by  moving  to  strike  out  the 
resolution  the  words  "  by  whom  and  in  what 
manner." 

Mr.  MoKeb  rose  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  which,  he  said,  would  supersede 
the  one  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  His  object  was  to  strike  out  the 
■whole  of  the  resolutions,  and  in  lieu  thereof  in- 
sert a  resolution,  which  he  read,  calling  upon 
the  President  generally  for  information  on  this 
head.  He  said  he  was  persuaded  there  was  no 
gentleman  in  the  House  desirous  to  detain  from 
the  public  eye  any  information  which  he  had 
any  reason  to  believe  calculated  at  all  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind,'  or  mature  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen  of  the  House  in  relation  to  our 
ooncerns  with  foreign  nations.  But  there  cer- 
tainly was  something  due  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
man  to  read  the  resolutions  without  perceiving 


that  they  might  be  construed  injuriously  to  the 
Executive.  Why  not  ask  for  the  information 
desired  in  respectful  terms?  Was  the  House 
likely  to  arrive  at  its  object  in  this  way  sooner 
than  by  a  decorous  and  respectful  course  ?  He 
saw  no  propriety  in  the  particular  terms  of  the 
resolution,  especially  when  the  information 
desired  might  be  as  easily  obtained  by  pursu- 
ing a  different  course.  He  was  as  anxious  as 
the  gentleman  who  moved  the  resolutions  to  lay 
before  the  nation  every  particle  of  information 
in  relation  to  the  decree  dated  the  28th  of  April, 
1811.  So  far  as  he  was  informed,  the  conduct 
of  France  in  relation  to  that  matter,  was  as  he 
had  frequently  believed  it  to  be,  insincere,  base, 
and  abominable.  He  wished  that  every  man  in 
the  nation  might  see  and  detest  it. 

Mr.  Shbffey  said  the  honorable  member 
from  Kentucky  might  as  well  vote  against  the 
inquiry  altogether,  as  substitute  the  motion 
which  he  had  read.  It  was,  no  doubt,  well 
known  to  that  gentleman,' that  a  resolution,  in 
the  very  terms  perhaps  which  he  had  read,  had 
been  adopted  at  the  last  session,  the  result  of 
which  we  have  seen.  The  same  answer  might 
be  expected  to  the  resolve  read  by  the  gentle- 
man, if  it  was  adopted  in  preference  to  those 
now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MoKbe  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
adoption,  at  the  last  session,  of  a  resolution  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  he  had  moved.  If  such  a 
one  could  be  shown  on  the  Journals,  he  would 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Shbffey  then  quoted  the  Journal  of 
the  1st  of  March  last,  containing  a  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Goldsbokough,  calling  for  a 
authenticated  copy  of  the  decree,  purporting  to 
be  a  revocation  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan, and  also  for  information  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  communication,  &c. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  continued  Mr.  S., 
that  this  motion,  then  adopted,  substantially 
embraces  the  requisition  contained  in  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  That  reso- 
lution required  a  copy  of  the  decree  in  question, 
together  with  information  of  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  its  communication,  and  also  any  corre- 
spondence or  facts  related  thereto.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  recollects  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  ?  Did  we  get  any  information  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  promulgating  that  de- 
cree? We  had  communicated  to  us,  -without 
any  explanation  or  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive,  several  extracts  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Barlow  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  one  of 
which  he  expressly  said,  that  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano did  state  that  the  repealing  decree  had 
been  communicated  to  our  Government  through 
two  channels,  at  as  early  a  date  as  May,  1811 
What  follows?  Either  the  assertion  of  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  is  true  or  it  is  not  true 
Whether  it  be  or  be  not,  is  a  matter  highly  impor- 
tant to  this  nation,  to  the  people,  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives, to  whom  is  committed  the  admin- 
istration and  superintendence  of  their  affairs  ■ 
not  only  so  far  as  the  constitution  has  commit' 
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ted  a  legislative  duty  to  this  House,  but  also  so 
far  as  it  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the  powers  con- 
fided to  other  departments  of  the  Government 
are  honestly  and  fairly  executed.  If  the  Presi- 
dent in  1811  was  possessed  of  this  decree,  as  has 
been  asserted  by  the  French  Minister,  I  hesitate 
not  to  pronounce,  under  the  high  responsibility 
of  my  situation  as  a  member  of  the  Grand  In- 
craest  of  the  Nation,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
President  deserves  not  only  the  scrutiny  but  the 
reprehension  of  the  nation ;  for  such  informa- 
tion would  show  that  the  nation  has  been  in- 
volved in  war  without  the  least  necessity.  It  is 
manifest  that  if  this  decree  was  known  to  our 
Government  in  1811,  and  had  been  known  to 
the  people,  and  used  in  the  manner  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  great 
cause  of  the  war,  would  have  been  done  away ; 
and,  if  they  had,  would  any  man  say  that  we 
should  have  been  plunged  into  the  disastrous 
and  ruinous  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  ? 
It  is  undeniable,  if  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
been  repealed,  that  we  should  not  have  been 
engaged  in  the  present  war.  I  conceive  that 
the  resolutions  ought  to  be  specific,  to  remain  as 
they  are.  If  we  want  any  information  at  all,  it 
is  that  designated  in  the  words  moved  to  be  ex- 
punged by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
It  may  turn  out,  and  I  hope  it  will,  that  the 
French  assertion  in  this  respect  was,  as  French 
assertions  generally  are,  false,  and  to  have  been 
only  an  attempt  further  to  inveigle  ns.  I  hope 
that  will  turn  ont  to  be  the  case ;  in  some  de- 
gree I  am  confident  such  will  prove  to  be  the 
fact.  Although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  present  policy, 
charity  and  my  own  opinion  of  his  personal 
character  forbid  me  from  believing  that  the 
President  could  have  had  this  decree  in  his  pos- 
session for  more  than  two  years,  and  that  merely 
to  preserve  the  consistency  of  his  proclamation 
of  November,  1810,  he  should  have  suppressed 
it.  I  will  not  believe  it ;  I  will,  until  it  shall 
prove  to  be  otherwise,  believe  the  French  as- 
sertion to  be  false. 

Mr.  Fisk  rose  but  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  could 
wish,  said  Mr.  F.,  when  questions  of  a  public 
nature  are  brought  before  the  House,  with  the 
express  view  of  giving  information,  that  the 
statements  on  which  they  are  founded  might  be 
correct.  I  deny  entirely  the  conclusion  just 
drawn,  that  if  the  Executive  was  in  possession 
of  this  information,  and  had  communicated  it,  it 
would  have  prevented  the  war.  Is  it  not  known 
to  the  nation  that  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, after  quibbling  for  months,  was  at  length 
brought  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  a  definite  answer, 
that  if  the  French  decrees  were  repealed,  the 
Orders  in  Council  would  not  be  revoked  ?  And, 
are  we  now  to  be  told,  if  that  decree  of  repeal 
had  been  produced,  it  would  have  prevented  the 
war?  I  presume  it  will  be  found  that  the  de- 
cree was  not  in  possession  of  our  Government ; 
but,  if  it  had  been,  its  promulgation  would  not 
have  prevented  the  war.    Mr.  F.  said  he  had 


only  risen  to  express  this  idea,  and  to  state  his 
surprise  to  hear  every  attempt  made  on  every 
occasion  to  shield  the  British  Government  from 
blame,  and  to  impute  it  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cahekhtn  said  he  had  hoped  that  there 
would  have  been  no  division  of  opinion  on  this 
subject — that  there  would  have  been  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  modification  of  this  resolution  as 
had  been  proposed  by  him.  He  would  state 
the  circumstance  which  he  thought  ought 
to  govern  gentlemen  in  paying  some  little  de- 
ference to  the 'feelings  and  wishes  of  those  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  "What  were  the  facts 
on  which,  the  resolutions  were  grounded?  A 
few  days  before  the  end  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  on  motion  of  a  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  on  the 
President  for  certain  information  relative  to  our 
relations  with  France.  The  President,  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  that  is,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  made  a  communication,  which,  among 
other  things,  stated  a  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Barlow,  our  late 
Minister  to  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees. 
Mr.  Barlow  expressed  his  surprise  when  the 
decree  of  28th  April,  1811,  was  produced,  that 
it  had  been  so  long  concealed.  The  Duke  of 
Bassano  replied,  that  it  had  been  communicated 
to  our  Minister  in  France,*  and  the  French 
Minister  in  this  country,  at  the  time  it  was 
issued.  It  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that  that 
order  must  have  been  ante-dated,  or  concealed 
by  the  French  Government,  or  communicated 
to  the  Executive,  and  by  them  concealed. 
Whatever  form  of  inquiry  gentlemen  might 
think  proper  to  adopt,  by  which  to  prove  that 
the  decree  was  ante-dated  or  concealed,  Mr.  C. 
was  willing  should  be  adopted.  The  House 
ought  not,  however,  in  the  present  stage  of  this 
business,  to  presume  that  the  repealing  decree 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Executive  and 
by  him  concealed.  He  would  not  attribute 
such  motives  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire — he  was  too  honorable  to  be  actu- 
ated by  them.  No  man  who  looks  into  his  own 
heart  and  finds  purity  there,  will  be  liable  to 
misrepresent  the  motives  of  others.  The  reso- 
lution, as  hastily  read,  would  nevertheless  con- 
vey the  idea  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  He 
wished  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
then,  would  consent  to  expunge  these  words ; 
and  he  asked  it  the  more  confidently,  as  the 
gentleman  himself  had  shown  that  those  words 
were  mere  surplusage,  because  the  object  which 
he  professed  to  have  in  view  was  embraced  in 
two  distinct  resolutions  which  follow  the  first. 
If,  when  the  President  should  make  a  reply  to 
the  resolutions  thus  amended,  there  should  be 
any  circumstance  leading  to  a  suspicion  of 
concealment,  it  would  be  competent  to  any 
gentleman  to  move  an  additional  explanatory 
resolution ;  and  Mr.  C.  distinctly  pledged  him- 

*  Mr.  Jonathan  Bussell,  the  then  Charge  d'AfEairea. 
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self  for  one,  should  any  ambiguity  appear  in  the 
reply,  that  he  would  join  gentlemen  in  voting 
for  further  inquiry.  But  he  had  the  firmest 
belief  that  nothing  was  withheld  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  and  that  all  would  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  would  advert  to  one 
thing.  The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
in  moving  these  resolves,  said  (according  to  the 
report  of  his  speech  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer) to  this  effect:  that  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Governments  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  on  which  the  declaration  of  war 
turned,  was,  whether  the  French  decrees  were 
or  were  not  repealed.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  had  to-day  spoken  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  0.  said  he  would  not,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, go  to  the  trouble  of  dilating  at  large  on 
that  point ;  but  he  would  observe  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  presumed  to  do  for  us  in  this  case 
what  would  be  considered  very  extraordinary 
to  have  been  done  in  a  suit  at  law.  He,  the  de- 
fendant in  the  action,  had  drawn  the  declaration 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  pointed  out  the  issue.  This 
was  as  unfair  in  a  political  as  it  would  be  in  a 
legal  contest.  Mr.  0.  said  he  had  always  dis- 
tinctly contended  for  the  right  to  consider  the 
injuries  done  to  us  by  each  belligerent  on  their 
own  ground.  This  had  been  his  course,  because 
a  different  one  would  have  been  as  unworthy 
a  nation,  as  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  an 
individual.  What !  said  he,  shall  we  make  the 
right  of  obtaining  redress  from  England  depend- 
ent on  the  justice  of  France?  He,  for  his  part, 
would  take  a  higher,  a  different  ground.  He 
saw  what  had  led  the  gentleman  into  error — he 
had  mistaken  the  means  of  redress  for  the  in- 
jury to  be  redressed.  This  country  had,  in- 
deed, in  its  great  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and 
neutrality,  endeavored  to  get  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents to  repeal  its  offensive  edicts,  in  order  to 
induce  the  other  to  do  the  same.  Our  Govern^ 
ment  (said  Mr.  0.)  did  descend  one  step  in  pass- 
ing the  act  of  1810,  under  which  France  did 
(or,  as  the  gentlemen  over  the  way  would  say, 
pretended  to)  repeal  her  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan.  Britain  did  refuse  to  proceed  pari 
passu  with  France  in  this  repeal.  I  will  now 
place  this  question  at  rest  forever ;  this  fact 
shall  hereafter  forever  be  without  contradic- 
tion. England  did  say  to  this  country,  even  if 
France  did  repeal  her  decrees  in  relation  to  us 
she  would  not  repeal  her  Orders  in  Council. 
This  she  did  say  by  the  solemn  declaration  of 
the  Prince  Begent,  dated  21st  April,  1812.  No 
gentleman  dare  hereafter  reiterate  the  state- 
ment that  if  France  had  bona  fide  repealed  her 
decrees,  as  regards  America,  England  would 
have  followed  her  example.  Most  indubitably 
gentlemen  who  so  highly  appreciate  British 
faith  will  not  discredit  the  evidence  I  produce. 
By  some  unaccountable-  means  they  have  here- 
tofore contrived  to  throw  a  cloud  over  it,  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight.  A  further  evidence  in 
proof  of  my  assertion  is,  that  when  there  was 
no  longer  a  shade  of  doubt  hanging  over  the 


repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  that  is  to  eay, 
for  thirty- five  days  after  the  official  commu- 
nication to  the  British  Government,  of  the 
French  decree,  bearing  date  the  28th  April, 
1811 — no  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  took 
place.  "What  process  was  going  on  in  Britain 
in  that  interval  ?  During  these  days  a  most 
laborious  inquiry  was  in  progress  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  into  the  effects,  beneficial  or 
otherwise,  produced  on  the  commercial  in- 
terest of  Britain  by  her  Orders  in  Council 
of  1807  and  1809  ;  during  all  which  time 
the  British  Ministry  not  only  approbated  and 
supported  them,  but  took  higher  ground  in 
relation  to  them  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  They  entirely  gave  up  the  pretended 
retaliatory  character  of  the  Orders  in  Council; 
they  were  bound  to  give  it  up.  Men  of  com- 
mon sense  could  no  longer  have  defended  them 
on  that  ground.  The  question  was,  in  terms, 
whether  or  not  our  commerce,  that  is  neutral 
commerce,  should  be  made  subservient  to  Brit- 
ish monopoly.  And  how,  finally,  were  the 
Orders  in  Council  repealed  ?  After  it  had  been 
made  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  heaven, 
that  they  were  injurious  to  British  commerce. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  now  say  that 
England  would  have  repealed  her  Orders  in 
Council,  as  to  us,  if  she  had  been  convinced 
that  France  had  in  the  same  manner  revoked 
or  modified  her  decrees  ?  The  gentleman  dare 
not  say  it.  No,  sir,  he  dare  not,  because  I  shall 
prove  him  guilty  of  falsity  if  he  does.  His 
known  integrity  and  candor  are  too  great  to 
permit  him  to  say  it.  He  dare  not  say,  then, 
that  if  the  French  decree  of  repeal  had  been 
known,  the  British  orders  would  have  been  re- 
pealed and  the  war  thus  prevented. 

[Mr.  Stockton  here  spoke  to  order.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  personal  threats  were 
admissible  on  the  floor — whether  any  gentle- 
man could  be  permitted  to  say  that  another  dare 
not  say  any  particular  thing. 

The  Speakeb  said  he  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman  as  having  used  a  personal  threat.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  continued.  He  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  he  had  no  personal 
meaning  in  what  he  said.  He  merely  had  said 
that  the  gentleman  dare  not,  as  a  man  of  vera- 
city, assert  a  fact  otherwise  than  that  fact  is. 
He  was  sorry  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
much  more  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
himself,  should  misunderstand  him.  1  will  be 
more  particular,  said  Mr.  C.  I  assert  that  two 
and  two  make  four ;  and  I  say  no  gentleman  dare 
to  contradict  it.  I  say  so  on  conviction  of  the 
certainty  of  the  fact.  Sir,  although  warm  in 
my  country's  cause,  nothing  shall  ever  induce 
me  unnecessarily  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
gentleman  in  this  House,  more  especially  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  with  whom  I  have 
never  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in  colli- 
sion. I  may  be  warm,  sir ;  I  have  a  right  to  be 
so.  I  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  present 
war.  I  considered  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  nation  compromitted  in  the  question,  and  I 
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was  bound  to  vote  for  it.  I  am  therefore  mor- 
tified to  see  it  placed  on  ground  on  which  it 
ought  not  to  stand.  I  am  mortified  to  hear  the 
misstatements  which  prevail,  on  this  subject. 
The  cause  of  my  country  is  that  in  whose  behalf 
I  am  now  warm,  and  ever  hope  to  be  so.  It  is 
a  cause  on  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  I  would 
stake  my  all — though  on  its  ultimate  success  I 
cannot,  for  that  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  time. 

I  have  condescended  sir,  to  view  this  question 
for  a  moment  on  the  ground  of  the  relative  con- 
duct of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Not  that  I 
believe  the  Government  ought  to  descend,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  magnanimous  policy,  to  a  scholastic 
view,  which  nation  has  done  us  the  first  or  the 
greatest  injury.  Such  considerations  would 
never  enter  into  the  view  of  a  statesman.  The 
question  is,  how  we  can  best  redress  the  wrongs- 
of  the  country.  I  have  ever  regretted  that  the 
injuries  of  the  belligerents  should  for  a  moment 
have  been  viewed  in  their  retaliatory  character, 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  motive — 
a  love  of  peace,  and  a  desire  to  maintain  it.  I 
would  have  taken  a  higher  ground ;  and  the 
Government,  finding  all  their  pacific  efforts  were 
in  vain,  were  compelled  at  length  to  appeal  to 
the  last  resort.  An  opposite  view  of  this 
question  appears  to  me  ridiculous,  if  I  dare  min- 
gle ridicule  with  a  question  of  such  seriousness. 
Is  it  not  absurd  to  contend  that  we  ought  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  beaten  to  death,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  abstract  philosophic  inquiries  who  gave 
ns  the  first  blow  ?  In  the  whole  of  this  contest 
of  restrictions,  I  shall  ever  deem  the  conduct  of 
France  to  have  been  improper.  I  stand  here 
only  as  the  assertor  of  American  rights,  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  American  cause.  I  will  not  pre- 
sume that  the  President  had  received  the  decree 
in  question  and  concealed  it — and  the  only  mod- 
ification I  ask  of  these  resolutions  is,  to  divest 
them  of  that  imputation,  which  they  appear  to 
convey.  Thus  modified,  I  shall  cheerfully  vote 
for  them,  to  afford  to  gentlemen  in  opposition 
the  most  liberal  opportunity  of  obtaining  all  the 
information  they  can  wish. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  the  part  of  the  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  re- 
garded as  so  exceptionable,  conveying,  as  he  sup- 
posed, an  insinuation  against  the  President  high- 
ly disrespectful  and  unwarrantable,  was  the  very 
part  he  most  wished  to  retain.  Those  words 
expunged,  the  pith,  the  essence  of  the  resolution 
was  extracted,  and  nothing  would  remain  to  be 
acted  on.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  a  rejection 
of  all  the  resolutions,  because  the  first  resolution 
was  the  pivot  upon  which  the  rest  turned — take 
it  away,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  was  removed 
and  the  whole  fabric  must  necessarily  fall. 

Mr  H.  could  not  but  express  his  surprise  that 
any  opposition  should  be  made,  by  the  friends  of 
the  Administration,  to  the  resolutions  under 
consideration ;  that  it  was  indeed  to  have  been 
expected  that  an  early  opportunity  would  be 
sought  by  the  gentlemen  themselves  to  remove 
from  the  public  mind  injurious  and  well-found- 
ed suspicions  against   the  Executive,  spread 


everywhere  and  daily  acquiring  strength ;  that  it 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  earnestly  sought  and 
eagerly  embraced,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  Ad- 
ministration, by  refuting  one  of  the  most  in- 
sulting and  outrageous  imputations  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  imposture,  ever  submitted  to  by  one 
independent  power  from  another.  That  it  was 
to  have  been  expected  the  guardians  of  the  na- 
tional honor  would  have  displayed  a  quick  and 
lively  sensibility  to  whatever  affected  the  char- 
acter of  the  country ;  and  that  their  own  share 
of  responsibility,  a  just  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  themselves,  would  have  suggested  to  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  the  necessity  of  some  ex- 
culpatory course,  some  voluntary  proceeding,  to 
wipe  away  the  stain  cast  upon  their  characters 
by  the  presumptious  tool  of  a  foreign  despot. 
Should  the  resolutions  be  rejected,  the  public 
is  bound  to  believe,  the  people  inevitably  will 
believe,  either  that  the  important  document 
which  we  ask  to  be  laid  before  the  nation  was 
suppressed,  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes,  01 
that,  rather  than  risk  the  displeasure  of  France, 
by  exculpating  the  Executive  and  itself,  this 
House  prefers  to  sanction,  nay,  recommend,  a 
negative  vote,  a  continued  concealment  of  evi- 
dence, a  suppression  of  a  declaration  exposing 
the  "  courtly  insincerity,"  the  duplicity,  and 
falsehood,  of  France. 

Mr.  H.  said  that  he  wished  to  dismiss  from 
the  discussion  all  the  rubbish  and  trumpery 
which  might  be  raked  together  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
question ;  he  wished  to  discard  all  extraneous 
matter  with  which  it  might  be  attempted  to  en- 
cumber the  question,  in  order  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  the  true  subject  of  in- 
quiry. Let  us,  said  he,  simplify  the  question, 
and  present  it  in  a  form  calculated  to  meet  the 
apprehension  of  every  man,  not  having  an  un- 
accountable obliquity  of  vision,  or  tortured  by 
a  distressing  density  of  intellect.  And  how 
stands  the  question  ?  Simply  and  plainly  thus : 
Shall  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation  rest 
under  the  foul  imputation  of  having  done  a  deed 
at  the  bare  mention  of  which  honor  blushes — 
the  cheek  of  charity  must  mantle — a  deed  which, 
in  a  better  age,  would  have  brought  a  monarch 
to  the  block?  Or  will  the  National  Legislature 
afford  that  Chief  Magistrate  an  opportunity 
(which  opportunity,  to  be  sure,  might  have  been 
taken)  to  acquit  himself  by  his  own  mere  denial 
of  the  charges,  and  thus  inculpate  his  imperial 
accuser,  who  has  officially  promulged,  I  trust, 
an  unqualified  untruth,  vitally  affecting  the  hon- 
or of  Government  ?  This  plain  proposition  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  could  they 
doubt  or  hesitate  in  their  decision?  Forced, 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  flying  in  the  face  of 
imperial  ire,  and  the  unavoidable  degradation 
of  submitting  to  an  allegation  of  treachery  to 
this  people  by  their  rulers,  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  expect  a  prompt  decision  in  favor  of  the  call 
for  information.  As  much  as  gentlemen  might 
excel  in  the  art  of  "making  the  worse  appear 
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the  better  reason,"  (and  we  had  abundant  proof 
that  skilful  sophists  were  on  the  floor,)  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  human  ingenuity,  sophistry 
itself  could  not  vary  tne  true,  simple  statement 
of  the  case.  The  resolutions  rejected,  or  so  al- 
tered as  to  defeat  the  fair  purpose  of  their  hon- 
orable mover,  the  call  for  particular  information 
refused,  and  the  inference  was  irresistible ;  the 
mind  of  man  could  not  resist  it — a  verdict  of 
guilty  would  he  pronounced  against  Adminis- 
tration by  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  the  President  confront  his 
accuser,  and  officially  deny  the  official  declara- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and  the  national 
character  would  be  in  so  much  retrieved,  the 
honor  of  Administration  in  so  far  vindicated. 
For  himself,  Mr.  H.  said  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  an  American  he  could  not  help  ho- 
ping, the  French  Minister  would  be  convicted  of 
a  wanton,  groundless  official  falsehood.  Guilt 
rested  somewhere,  and  he  himself  hoped  it  could 
be  fastened  on  France. 

As  a  party  man,  I  am  free  to  confess,  said  Mr. 
H.,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  no  great  agony  of 
grief  with  me,  to  see  the  resolutions  rejected ; 
but  love  of  country,  the  great  and  sole  founda- 
tion of  all  public  virtue,  cheerfully  yields  the 
triumph  which  such  a  vote  would  assure  to  the 
minority.  You,  sir,  are  not  now  to  be  informed 
that  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
free  and  enlightened  people  of  this  Eepublic,  judg- 
ing from  the  mysterious  acts  of  Administration, 
the  constant  and  (in  my  judgment)  abomi- 
nable practice  of  suppressing  information,  and 
a  curious  coincidence  in  our  measures  and  those 
of  a  foreign  power,  are  firmly  persuaded,  if  not 
riveted  in  the  opinion,  that  the  destinies  of  this 
nation  are  directed  by  a  distant  hand.  They 
know  that  France,  ever  since  her  regicidal  era, 
when  the  mild  and  amiable  Louis  was  butch- 
ered, has  arrogated  and  haughtily  exercised  the 
right  of  superseding,  by  a  code  of  her  own,  all 
the  sacred  and  recognized  principles  of  the  laws 
of  nations;  this  France,  that  fawns  over  her 
prey,  and  courts  whom  she  designs  to  destroy ; 
whose  annals  of  perfidy,  usurpation,  and  blood, 
have  blotted  the  history  of  man,  and  at  last  pro- 
voked the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  whose  arm 
has  been  made  bare  to  smite  the  monster  iden 
tified  with  her  crimes.  This  people  think  that 
France  has  plundered  us  of  our  property  with- 
out one  manly  effort  to  recover  or  protect  it ; 
cramped  us  in  our  industry,  without  our  daring 
to  complain ;  at  first  assigned  limits  to  our  com- 
merce, and  finally  forced  us  to  unite  in  measures 
for  its  destruction — robbed  us  of  our  honor — 
chained  us  to  the  car  of  the  conqueror — coerced 
us  to  shout  hosannas  to  his  fame,  and  fabricate 
apologies  for  his  misfortunes — twisted  a  knot 
about  our  necks,  which  we  are  told  the  tyrant's 
sword  alone  can  cut.  Will  you  reject  these  res- 
olutions, and  thus  confirm  all  that  will  be,  can 
be,  and  ought  to  be  thought  and  said  touching 
French  influence?  , 

There  exists,  said  Mr.  H.,  another  and  a  very 
important  reason  why  the  majority  should  pro- 


ceed cautiously,  evincing  a  delicacy  of  honor,  a 
nice  sensibility,  on  a  question  which  is  to  decide 
upon  their  pretensions  to  whatever  an  honest 
party  properly  appreciates.  In  addition  to  the 
intimation  by  the  imperial  prime  minister  that 
the  privations  and  miseries  with  which  the 
country  has  been  afflicted  for  the  last  year  have 
been  brought  upon  us  by  the  concealment  of  a 
document  which  would  have  prevented  the  war, 
if  communicated  to  Congress ;  that  our  smoking 
and  bleeding  frontier  has  been  visited  with  the 
most  awful  calamities,  through  the  treachery  of 
our  rulers ;  in  addition  to  these  considerations, 
upon  a  late  and  memorable  occasion,  the  "  in- 
vincible and  super-eminent  Napoleon  "  declared 
to  his  Conservative  Senate  of  slaves,  in  pretty 
direct  terms,  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  com- 
mon cause  with  him.     These  are  his  words : 

"  America  has  recurred  to  arms  to  cause  the  sov- 
ereignty of  her  flag  to  be  respected.  The  wishes  of 
the  world  accompany  her  in  this  glorious  contest.  If 
it  terminates  in  obliging  the  enemy  of  the  Continent 
to  recognize  the  principle  that  the  flag  shall  protect 
the  merchandise  and  crew,  and  that  neutrals  onght 
not  to  submit  to  paper  blockades,  (all  is  conformable 
to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,)  America  will  meet  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world." 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  language  of  the  late 
assumed  Autocrat  of  all  the  States  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  war  is  not  to  cease  until  England 
recognizes  a  new  interpolation  in  the  maritime 
code  of  nations ;  in  other  words,  until  the  Na- 
poleon code  is  adopted,  which  shall  give  to  the 
neutral  flag,  a  piece  of  striped  bunting,  backed 
by  quaker  cannon,  the  magical  effect  of  preserv- 
ing inviolate  all  that  sails  under  it,  of  protecting 
whatever  is  covered  by  it.  Yes,  sir,  this  new 
point  of  international  law  the  "  invincible  "  and 
"  generous  conqueror,"  seated  on  his  imperial 
throne,  covered  by  a  canopy  I  dare  say  not  less 
splendid  than  that  above  your  head,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, surrounded  by  his  scullion  princes  and  mock 
grand  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  has  promul- 
gated for  the  government  of  nations — for  our 
guidance — for  the  government  of 

-The  petty  men 


Who  walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  themselves  dishonorable  graves. 

Mr.  H.  said,  it  appears,  too,  from  the  same  la- 
conic notice  our  loving  friend  has  designed  to 
take  of  this  most  enlightened  nation  of  the 
world,  that  with  the  same  solemnity,  and  on 
the  same  occasion,  he  has  declared  to  the  au- 
tomata around  him,  "  for  this  new  principle  the 
Americansfight,"  and  for  so  fighting  have  gained 
the  world's  applause,  a  tyrant's  praise,  the 
friendship  of  a  "cut-purse  of  the  Empire  and 
the  rule."  Yes,  the  great  Napoleon  has  written 
has  spoken  has  promulged  it  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  that  we  fight  Great  Britain  for 
such  a  principle ;  all  is  conformable  to  the  trea- 
ty ot  Utrecht!— while  a  curious  similarity  of 
sentiment  is  to  be  found  between  the  late  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  and  the  speech  of  the  Em- 
peror, upon  the  point,  that  "the flagshall  cover 
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the  merchandise  and  crew" — that  free  ships 
shall  make  free  goods. 

Is  it  true  or  is  it  false,  said  Mr.  H.,  that  we 
see  fighting  to  support  such  pretensions  ?  Such 
facts  we  are  the  panel  to  try,  and,  according  to 
my  ideas,  the  decision  will  be  governed  by  the 
vote  upon  these  resolutions.  Again,  is  it  true? 
"We  have  the  word  of  Napoleon  for  it,  and  "  but 
yesterday  his  word  would  have  stood  against 
the  world."  Now,  crippled  and  prostrate,  surely 
there  could  be  no  great  danger  in  bringing  our 
Executive  into  collision  with  him,  whose  honor 
must  be  protected  against  an  imputed  act  of 
malfeasance,  presupposing  the  blackest  turpi- 
tude. If  it  be  false,  boldly  fling  back  the  con- 
tumely, and  hurl  indignant  defiance  in  the  teeth 
of  the  unprincipled,  perfidious  tyrant.  Hes- 
itate, fear  not  to  contradict  and  expose  the  man 
who  has  dared  to  assail  the  integrity  and  sacred 
honor  of  our  Government.  Mr.  H.  said  it  was 
not  for  those  who  might  concur  with  him  in 
opinion,  to  contradict  and  quarrel  with  Bona- 
parte about  the  charge  of  a  criminal  and  im- 
peachable nature  against  the  President,  but  it 
was  a  duty  which  had  especially  devolved  upon 
those  whose  honor  and  love  of  country  are  par- 
ticularly implicated.  He  therefore  conjured  the 
majority,  as  they  valued  their  own  fame  and 
their  country's  glory,  to  surcease,  by  one  con- 
sentaneous impulse,  all  further  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  on  the  table.  A  deaf  ear  may  be 
turned  to  this  entreaty,  but  the  day  will  not  be 
long  coming  when  they  will  bitterly  regret  it. 


Thursday,  June  17,  1813. 
French  Decrees. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Webster,  calling  for 
particular  information  on  the  subject  of  the  doc- 
uments purporting  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan. 

Mr.  Farrow  proceeded  and  remarked  that  the 
honorable  member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Shee- 
eet)  observed,  that  this  Government  had  been 
wickedly  involved  in  war  with  England.  Mr. 
F.  contended,  that  as  war  had  been  declared  by 
the  constitutional'  authority,  that  it  did  not  now 
become  the  duty  of  the  thirteenth  Congress  to 
inquire  into  the  policy  of  the  war ;  that,  as  to 
his  part,  he  was  not  sent  here  for  that  purpose. 
But,  as  he  understood,  this  session  was  called  to 
provide  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  Suppose,  upon  an  inquiry,  that  it  should 
be  found  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try to  go  to  war.  Congress  cannot  make  peace ; 
one  nation  can  make  war,  but  it  requires  two  to 
make  peace.  Therefore,  to  go  into  the  inquiry 
would  be  a  nugatory  act,  and  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  He,  therefore,  moved  that  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
House  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Oaklet. — Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment, professed,  and  no  doubt  with  great  sin- 
cerity, a  willingness  to  afford  all  the  informa- 1 


tion  which  is  desired  on  the  subjects  embraced 
by  these  resolutions ;  but  he  seemed  to  think 
that  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  which  he 
wishes  to  amend,  are  too  particular  to  comport 
with  the  respect  due  from  this  House  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate — as  they  appear  to  afford  the 
ground  of  an  inference,  that  to  a  call  for  infor- 
mation in  a  more  general  shape,  he  might  be 
disposed  to  make  an  unsatisfactory  or  evasive 
answer.  The  gentleman  seemed  also  to  think, 
that  the  objects  intended  to  be  obtained  by  the 
words  which  ha  proposes  to  strike  out,  are  sub- 
stantially included  in  the  second  and  third 
resolutions ;  and  he  further  objects,  that  al- 
though all  the  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  decree  of  the  French 
Government,  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  was  re- 
ceived, may  properly  be  demanded  by  this 
House — still  it  would  be  unprecedented  and  im- 
proper to  inquire  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  intelligence  was  obtained,  or  the  agents 
through  whom  it  was  communicated ;  or,  at 
all  events,  that  these  things  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  and  future  inquiry,  if  the 
answer  of  the  Executive  to  the  resolution  in 
its  general  form  should  render  such  an  inquiry 
important. 

I  am  unable,  sir,  to  discern  in  what  point  of 
view  this  resolution  can  be  considered  as  disre- 
spectful to  the  Executive.  If  particular  infor- 
mation is  required,  particular  inquiries  must 
necessarily  be  made.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
the  House,  that  the  resolution  adopted  near  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  on  the  motion  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  behind  me, 
(Mr.  Goldsborough,)  and  in  reply  to  which  the 
House  received  the  information  now  in  their 
possession,  relative  to  the  French  .decree  in 
question,  was  in  a  more  general  form  than  that 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Executive,  in  answer  to  that  resolution, 
gave  to  the  House  all  the  facts  which  he  con- 
sidered as  coming  properly  within  its  scope  and 
meaning ;  and  yet  it  must  be  perceived  that  his 
answer  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  the  present  resolution  has  grown 
out  of  the  defective  information  then  given  to 
the  House.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  this 
call  should  be  precise  in  its  terms,  and  that  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  should  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  points  on  which  information  is 
deemed  important. 

Nor,  sir,  can  I  agree  with  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  that  the  second  and 
third  resolutions  are  calculated  to  produce  the 
effect  intended  by  the  words  which  he  proposes 
to  strike  out  of  the  first.  The  object  of  the 
second  resolution  is  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
Kussell  has  ever  admitted  or  denied  to  his  Gov- 
ernment the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  to  Mr.  Barlow.  It  will  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  to  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
character  of  the  Administration,  an  explicit  de- 
nial by  Mr.  Russell  of  the  truth  of  that  declara- 
tion is  absolutely  essential.    And,  sir,  as  to  the 
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third  resolution,  it  is  equally  important  that  it 
should  be  explicitly  known,  whether  the  Minis- 
ter of  France  has  ever  made  any  communica- 
tion to  this  Government  on  the  subject  of  that 
decree.  But  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  terms 
of  the  first  resolution  may  be  fully  complied 
with  by  the  Executive,  without  explicitly  say- 
ing to  this  House  whether  such  a  denial  on  the 
one  hand,  or  such  a  communication  on  the 
other,  has  ever  been  made.  Facts,  so  import- 
ant as  these,  ought  not  to  rest  on  matter  of  in- 
ference from  any  general  answer  of  the  Execu- 
tive, but  they  ought  to  be  established  by  a  di- 
rect and  positive  declaration. 

To  understand  correctly  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject  now  under  discussion, 
it  is  requisite  to  bring  into  view  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  at  the 
date  of  the  decree  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811. 
I  am  not  about  to  enter  at  large  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  decrees,  and  the  British  Or- 
ders in  Council.  It  is  not  important  here  to  do 
so;  and,  if  it  were,  a  due  respect  for  the 
talents  of  eminent  gentlemen  who  have  gone 
before  me,  would  deter  me  from  travelling 
over  ground  so  thoroughly  explored.  It 
would  be  more  than  vain  in  me  to  hope  to 
present  any  new  views  of  a  subject  so  com- 
pletely exhausted.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  state  such  facts  respecting  these  decrees 
and  orders,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  them,  as  I  have  under- 
stood to  be  generally  admitted. 

The  blockade  of  May,  1806,  established  by  the 
British  Government,  although  in  the  first  in- 
stance considered  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  as  a  conciliatory  measure,  was  after- 
wards alleged  by  France,  and  then  by  our  own 
Administration,  to  be  hostile  to  our  neutral 
rights,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. France,  claiming  a  right  to  retaliate, 
promulgated  in  October  following  the  Berlin 
decree.  To  this  succeeded,  on  the  same  alleged 
ground  of  retaliation,  the  Orders  in  Council, 
and  to  these  the  decree  of  Milan.  Each  of  the 
belligerent  powers  thus  rested  the  justification 
of  its  hostile  edicts  on  the  previous  alleged  in- 
justice and  wrongs  of  the  other.  Our  Adminis- 
tration, though  denying  in  terms  the  existence 
of  this  right  of  retaliation,  yet  in  its  acts  and  its 
correspondence  seemed  to  recognize  it.  It  labor- 
ed hard  to  convince  each  belligerent,  that  each 
was  the  original  aggressor,  and,  by  a  long  course 
of  humiliating  solicitation  and  entreaty,  it  endea- 
vored to  induce  each  to  take  the  lead  in  rescind- 
ing the  edicts  of  which  we  complained.  At 
length,  by  the  aot  of  Congress  of  the  1st  of  May, 
1810,  it  was  provided  that  whenever  either 
France  or  England  should  so  revoke  her  decrees 
or  orders,  that  they  shoUd  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent should  by  proclamation  declare  the  fact,  and 
that  from  thenceforth  the  act  of  non-intercourse 
should  cease  to  operate  against  the  power  thus 
revoking ;  and  that  if,  within  three  months  af- 
ter such  proclamation,  the  other  power  did  not 


also  revoke,  the  provisions  of  that  act  should  be 
enforced  against  it.  In  this  state  of  things  a  de- 
claration was  made  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Minister  at 
Paris,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  that  the  de- 
crees of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  revoked,  and 
would  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber following.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  considering  this  declaration  as  amounting 
to  a  repeal  of  these  decrees,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  implicitly  con- 
fiding that  that  declaration  would  be  fulfilled 
in  good  faith  by  the  French  Government,  on 
the  2d  day  of  November,  1810,  published  his 
proclamation  announcing  the  fact  that  these  de- 
crees were  repealed.  A  demand  was  made  on 
the  British  Government  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set  by  France.  On  the  part  of  that  Gov- 
ernment it  was  contended  that  the  declaration 
of  the  French  Minister  was  not  such  a  formal 
act  as  ought  to  be  required  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  French  decrees  ought  to  be  revok- 
ed in  a  manner  as  authentic  as  that  in  which 
they  were  promulgated.  That  even  if  there  were 
no  objections  to  that  declaration  on  that  ground, 
if  it  was  to  be  considered  a  repeal  at  all,  it  was 
clearly  a  repeal  depending  on  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  be  performed  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  such  a  conditional  revocation  did  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
She  therefore  refused  to  revoke  the  Orders  in 
Council,  and  the  provisions  of  the  non-inter- 
course act  were  revived  against  her  by  the  act 
of  the  2d  of  March,  1811. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1812,  by  a  declaration 
of  the  British  Government,  it  was  provided,  that 
"  if  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  should,  by  some  authentic  act  of  the 
French  Government,  publicly  promulgated,  be 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  repealed,  then 
and  from  thenceforth  the  Orders  in  Council 
should  be  wholly  and  absolutely  revoked."  Mr. 
Barlow,  then  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris,  having  received  this  declaration,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  dated  the 
first  of  May,  1812,  in  which  is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  French 
Government  would  now  make  and  publish  an 
authentic  act,  declaring  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  as  relative  to  the  United  States,  to  have 
ceased  in  November,  1810  ;  declaring  that  they 
have  not  been  applied  in  any  instance  since  that 
time,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  so  applied  in 
future."  By  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  May 
1812,  from  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
we  are  informed,  that  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  on  the  subject  of  that  note, 
there  appeared  a  "singular  reluctance"  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Minister  to  answer  it.  In 
that  conversation,  we  for  the  first  time  hear  of 
the  decrees  of  the  French  Government  of  the 
28th  of  April  1-811 .  «  When,  in  the  conversa- 
tion above  alluded  to,"  says  Mr.  Barlow,  "the 
"7  firAst  Produced  to  me  the  decree  of  the 
28th  of  April,  1811, 1  made  no  comment  on  the 
strange  manner  in  which  it  haft  been  so  long 
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concealed  from  me,  and  probably  from  you.  I 
only  asked  him  if  that  decree  had  been  publish- 
ed. He  said  no ;  but,  he  declared,  it  had  been 
communicated  to  my  predecessor  here,  and  like- 
wise sent  to  Mr.  Surrurier,  with  orders  to  com- 
municate it  to  you."  On  the  20th  of  May,  1812, 
this  decree  was  for  the  first  time  made  known 
to  the  British  Government.  On  the  18th  of 
June  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States. 
On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  the  Orders  in 
Council  were  repealed.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber last,  the  French  decree  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1811,  was  first  laid  before  Congress;  and  on  the 
3d  of  March  last,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barlow  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  12th  of  May,  1812, 
containing  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  relative  to  that  decree,  was  drawn  from  the 
Executive  by  the  resolution  adopted  by  this 
House  on  the  motion  of  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  endeavored  to  give  a  concise, 
and  I  flatter  myself,,  a  correct  statement  of  facts 
connected  with  the  decrees  and  orders  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  United  States  in  relation  to  them. 
From  this  statement,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  import  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  charge  which  that  declaration  fixes  on  the 
honor  of  this  country,  and  the  men  who  admin- 
ister its  Government.  Great  Britain  professed 
always,  without  doubt,  until  her  declaration  of 
the  21st  of  April,  1812,  her  readiness  to  proceed 
" pari  passu"  with  France  in  a  revocation  of  her 
edicts  against  neutral  commerce.  She  called 
repeatedly  for  authentic  evidence  of  the  alleged 
repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The 
decree  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  constituted 
that  evidence.  On  the  supposition  that  that 
decree  was  made  at  the  time  it  bears  date,  then 
has  it  been  concealed,  either  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment or  our  own,  or  by  both,  in  concert,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  repeal  of  the  Or- 
ders in  Council,  and  thus  cheating  and  betray- 
ing Congress  and  this  people  into  the  ruinous 
war  under  which  we  are  now  suffering.  The 
declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  fixes  this 
charge  exclusively  on  the  American  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  serious  charge,  and  well  merits 
an  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

Mr.  Gkosvenob  addressed  the  Chair  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  suffer  the  question 
to  be  taken  without  offering  to  the  House  my 
reasons  for  supporting  the  resolution.  In  doing 
this,  sir,  I,  like  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  may  become  warm  ;  yet  as  I  can 
never  admit  that  such  warmth  furnishes  any  li- 
cense to  him  for  personal  attack,  or  improper 
language,  so  I  shall  claim  no  such  license  for 
myself,  by  condescending  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Goldsbokough,)  a  resolution  was  adopted 
in  the  ordinary  and  general  form — 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  cause 


to  be  laid  before  the  House  the  French  decree,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
referred  to  in  his  Message  of  the  4th  of  November 
last,  together  with  such  information  as  he  may  pos- 
sess concerning  the  time  and  manner  of  promulgating 
the  same,"  &c,  &c. 

This  is  the  material  part  of  the  resolution. 
"What  was  the  reply  to  this  resolution  ?  A  sim- 
ple communication  of  the  degrading  accusation 
of  the  French  Minister,  and  that  only.  Not  one 
word  of  denial  or  of  comment ;  not  a  murmur 
of  resentment  at  the  foul  stigma  which  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  had  attempted  to  fix  on  the  honor  of 
the  Executive  and  the  character  of  the  country. 
All  information  that  the  President  "might pos- 
sess relative  to  the  time  and  manner  of  promul- 
gating" the  decree  was  refused  or  evaded ;  and 
thereby  the  blot  on  our  national  honor  was  ren- 
dered tenfold  deeper  and  blacker. 

Would  these  honorable  gentlemen  have  us  re- 
peat an  experiment  which  issued  in  such  conse- 
quences? "Would  they  again  adopt  a  course 
which  would  again  disappoint  us  and  disgrace 
our  country?  No,  sir,  it'  this  information  ought 
to  be  obtained,  this  is  the  only  form,  the  only 
manner  to  obtain  it.  "We  must  tell  the  Execu- 
tive without  ambiguity  and  with  precision,  and 
and  yet  with  every  respect  compatible  with  our 
duty,  our  objects,  and  our  requests.  If  these 
resolutions  pass,  they  must  be  met  with  satis- 
factory information,  or  with  a  refusal  to  com- 
municate. The  reply  will  rest  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  upon  him  be  the  responsibility  for 
the  form  and  substance  of  that  reply. 

Having  disposed  of  the  form  of  these  resolu- 
tions, I  will  now  proceed  to  their  substance. 

An  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  French  de- 
cree, modifying  or  repealing  the  French  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  so  far  as  they  violated  our 
neutral  rights,  was  communicated  by  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  to  Mr.  Barlow,  our  Minister  in 
France,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1812.  This  decree 
bears  date  the  24th  of  April,  1811.  It  had 
been  concealed  for  more  than  one  year  from  the 
time  of  its  date.  Mr.  Barlow,  conscious  that 
the  publication  of  the  decree,  at  its  date,  would 
have  saved  this  country  from  many  evils,  and 
astonished  at  its  concealment,  demanded  of  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  whether  it  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished. The  Duke  replied,  that  it  had  been 
communicated  to  our  Minister  in  France,  and 
sent  on  to  Mr.  Serrurier,  to  be  communicated 
to  our  Government.  If  the  Duke  of  Bassano 
stated  the  fact  correctly,  then  our  Government 
was  guilty  of  concealing  the  decree.  If  he  stated 
a  falsehood,  then  his  own  Government  is  guilty 
of  the  concealment,  with  the  full  addition  of  du- 
plicity and  falsehood.  Certainly,  the  charge  of 
the  French  Minister  implicated  the  honor  and 
the  honesty  of  the  Executive  of  this  country. 
It  struck  a  blow  at  the  integrity  and  honor 
of  the  Government  Yet  the  Executive  has 
never  publicly  denied  the  foul  accusation.  It  is 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  relation  to  this  dark  and 
alarming  transaction,  to  acquit  the  innocent, 
and  to  hang  the  guilty  up  a  detestable  spectacle 
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to  the  Universe,  that  these  resolutions  are  of- 
fered. Let  me  ask  the  House,  let  me  ask  the 
nation,  is  not  the  object  laudable — is  not  the 
duty  important  and  imperious  ? 

I  have  said,  if  the  French  repealing  decree 
had  been  made  known  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  England,  in  the  Spring 
of  1811,  it  would  have  prevented  the  present 
disastrous  war.  Permit  me  now  to  prove  it. 
From  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation 
down  to  the  very  declaration  of  war,  our  Gov- 
ernment took  the  ground  that  the  French  de- 
crees were  in  truth  repealed,  by  the  letter  of 
the  Due  de  Oadore,  on  the  5  th  of  August  pre- 
ceding ;  and  upon  this  basis  demanded  the  re- 
vocation of  the  British  Orders  in  Council.  Brit- 
ain, denying,  that  Cadore's  letter  was  any  re- 
peal or  modification,  demanded  the  instrument 
of  repeal  issued  by  the  Emperor,  as  the  only 
ground  on  which  she  would  revoke  her  orders. 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  American  Govern- 
ment pretended  that  any  such  instrument  was 
in  existence;  but  the  latter  Government,  de- 
ceived by  the  arts  of  the  arch  juggler,  assumed 
the  fact,  and  founded  thereon  hostile  proceed- 
ings against  England.  If  the  decree  had  been 
published  it  would  have  been  impossible  that 
the  vile  deception  could  longer  have  been  cher- 
ished by  either  Government,  and  Congress 
would  have  been  forced  by  very  shame  to  have 
retraced  their  steps,  to  have  rescinded  the  pro- 
clamation, to  have  repealed  the  law  of  March, 
and  to  have  placed  the  country  on  the  same 
ground  which  she  occupied  in  May,  1810.  A 
war  with  England  could  not  then  have  follow- 
ed ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Administration  had  been 
prepared  openly  to  abandon  all  those  principles 
of  "  national  honor,  national  independence,  na- 
tional justice,"  and  national  policy,  which  they 
had  adopted  in  the  session  of  1808. 

Yes,  sir,  even  though  the  British  orders  had 
remained  unrepealed  and  unmodified,  the  pub- 
lication of  that  decree  would  have  cut  the 
"Gordion  knot,"  released  this  country  from  the 
toils  of  the  tyrant,  and  have  averted,  perhaps 
for  ever,  this  unnatural  war.  But  suppose  in 
this  I  am  mistaken,  yet  have  we  not  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  the  French  repealing  de- 
cree had  been  known  to  England,  she  would 
have  modified  her  Orders  in  Council,  and  con- 
tinued peace  would  have  been  the  consequence? 
Surely  it  is  preposterous  to  pretend,  if  those 
orders  had  been  revoked,  that  yet  war  would 
have  been  declared.  The  very  reverse  is  prov- 
ed by  all  the  acts  of  our  Government.  In  the 
Message  of  the  President,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war-session  of  Congress,  the  "  Orders  in 
Council "  are  the  burden  of  the  complaint — im- 
pressment is  not  even  mentioned.  In  all  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  Governments, 
which  preceded  the  war,  the  "  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil "  constitute  the  great  topic  of  discussion. 

In  the  correspondence  which  commenced  be- 
tween Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1812,  and  continued  almost  daily,  down 
to  the  very  declaration- of  war,  the  repeal  of  the 


Orders  in  Council  was  the  only  subject  of  dis- 
cussion— and  that  alone  was  demanded,_  as  a 
tine  qua  non  to  a  restoration  of  a  friendly  inter- 
course. Impressment,  though  always  a  subject 
of  difference  between  the  two  nations,  had 
never  been  by  our  Government  for  a  moment 
considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.  Hence, 
in  the  arrangement  with  the  British  Minister, 
Erskine,  not  a  word  is  said,  not  a  stipulation 
made  on  that  subject.  Hence,  in  all  the  cor- 
respondence which  immediately  preceded  the 
war,  the  subject  of  impressment  is  rarely  if  ever 
mentioned;  and  hence,  in  this  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  act  declaring  war  passed  upon  the 
sole  but  delusive  ground  that  France  had  mod- 
ified or  repealed  her  decrees,  and  that  England 
had  refused  to  revoke  or  modify  her  Orders. 
Let  me  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  House 
who  voted  for  the  war.  Would  they  have  dared 
to  have  done  that  deed  upon  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment alone?  I  am  sure  they  would  not — 
I  speak  not  from  personal  knowledge — I  speak 
from  all  that  preceded,  that  accompanied,  and 
that  followed  that  dreadful  measure.  The  sub- 
ject of  impressment  was  never  swelled  into  that 
hideous  form  it  now  wears ;  it  never  became 
"  a  dog  of  war,"  until  when  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil were  revoked,  and  an  armistice  demanded 
by  England,  it  was  dragged  forward  to  repel 
the  demand  and  to  justify  the  Administration 
for  "  wading  deeper  and  deeper  in  blood."  But 
let  gentlemen  on  this  floor  answer  what  they 
will  of  this,  I  am  certain  the  people  of  this 
country  would  never  have  joined  in  the  quix- 
otic expedition.  The  cant  of  "free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights,"  heard  only  in  the  woods  of  the 
West  where  no  trade  exists,  and  no  sailors  are 
to  be  found,  could  not  have  drowned  the  voice 
of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of  justice,  and  of 
peace.  Let  gentlemen  on  this  floor  answer 
what  they  may,  I  tell  them  they  could  not,  they 
durst  not  have  plunged  this  nation  into  war  if 
the  British  Orders  in  Council  had  been  repealed 
or  modified.  But  those  orders  would  have  been 
repealed  or  modified  if  the  French  decree  had 
not  been  concealed. 

On  this  subject  no  doubt  can  exist.  And 
never  was  I  more  astonished  than  when  I  yes- 
terday heard  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhouh)  deny  this  posi- 
tion. Upon  what  grounds  does  he  place  this 
denial?  First  upon  the  letters  of  Mr.  Foster 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  which  preceded  the  war  Sir, 
that  correspondence  I  have  perused,  and  a  more 
singular,  equivocal  weak,  and  indistinct  corre- 
spondence I  have  never  seen.  It  is  undeniable, 
that  in  some  paragraphs  of  Foster's  letters,  ab- 
stracted from  the  residue,  something  like  the 
position  of  the  honorable  gentleman  may  be 
found.  But  even  these,  abstracted  from  the 
rest,  are  declared  by  Mr.  Monroe  himself  to  be 
equivocal.  The  whole  correspondence  clearly 
proves  that  Mr.  Foster  never  intended  to  de- 
clare, and  never  did  definitely  declare,  that  if 
an  authentic  instrument  repealing  the  French 
decrees,  so  far  as  they  violated  the  neutral  com- 
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merce  of  America,  should  be  produced,  England 
■would  not  revoke  her  orders  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. On  the  contrary,  he  throughout  disputed 
even  the  partial  repeal  of  the  French  decrees ; 
and  says  the  question  whether  England  would 
revoke  as  to  America,  was  premature,  and  could 
be  discussed  to  no  purpose  until  America  should 
produce  an  authentic  instrument  of  repeal. 

And  now,  let  me  appeal  to  this  House  and  to 
the  people  of  America — if  this  decree  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Russell  in  April,  1811,  and 
by  him  suppressed,  he  merits  and  shall  receive 
the  everlasting  execrations  of  his  country.  If 
either  by  Mr.  Russell  or  the  Minister  Serrurier, 
it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  by 
him  concealed  from  the  Executive,  is  there 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  infamy  sufficiently  in- 
famous for  him  ?  But  if,  by  any  means,  the 
decree  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  President ; 
and  if  he,  either  through  a  paltry  fear  of  prov- 
ing his  proclamation  false,  or  from  any  other 
motive,  buried  it  in  darkness,  and  thereby  de- 
livered that  country,  which,  by  every  bond 
human  and  divine,  he  was  bound  to  protect,  over 
to  all  the  miseries  of  an  unnecessary  and  bloody 
war,  what  maledictions  can  suit  his  conduct; 
what  new  and  horrible  punishment  is  commen- 
surate with  the  bloody  crime  ?  Sir,  the  Presi- 
dent is  old,  and  the  reproaches  of  man  may  con- 
cern and  move  him  but  little.  But  he  must 
soon  appear  at  the  bar  of  Immortal  Justice.  If 
he  has  done  this  deed,  how  will  he  stand  ap- 
palled before  the  accusing  spirits  of  youth  "  un- 
timely slain  in  battle  ?"  How  will  his  soul  re- 
coil from  those  bloody  ravages,  that  wide  devas- 
tation, that  mass  of  human  misery,  which  his 
own  guilty  conduct  shall  have  produced? 

Shall  I  be  asked,  if  I  believe  the  Executive 
has  done  this  guilty  deed?  I  answer  frankly 
and  sincerely,  no.  However  poorly  I  may  think 
of  the  political  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Executive,  I  do  not  believe  him  capable  of  a 
orime  of  such  complicated  wickedness;  com- 
bining all  the  blackest  attributes  of  official  tur- 
pitude, murder,  and  treason.  But,  sir,  my  be- 
lief or  disbelief  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  to  satisfy  myself  alone,  that  I 
press  this  call — I  have  a  more  exalted  motive. 
I  stand  on  higher  ground.  The  honor,  the 
purity  of  my  native  country,  is  shrouded  in 
darkness.  Sir,  national  honor  is  a  plant  of  pecu- 
liar growth ;  it  can  live  and  nourish  only  in  the 
broad  blaze  of  day;  cover  it  with  clouds  and 
darkness,  it  withers  and  dies.  The  honor  of 
my  country  cannot  long  survive  amid  the  dark 
and  pestilential  vapors  which  hang  around  it. 
To  disperse  those  clouds  and  vapors,  to  restore 
it  to  the  genial  beams  of  day,  that  America, 
Europe,  and  the  world,  may  again  behold  it 
bright  and  unsullied ;  to  frown  contempt  on  the 
bloody  despot  who  has  striven  to  stain  and  de- 
stroy it — these  are  the  objects — these  I  fondly 
hcipe  will  be  the  effects  of  this  measure. 

Has  this  House  considered  the  black  and  hid- 
eous aspect  which  this  subject  now  presents  to 
the  American  people?    Has  it  reflected  that, 


at  this  moment,  the  foul  accusation  stands  be- 
fore this  people  and  the  world,  uncontradicted, 
unexamined,  unresented  ?  If  it  is  suffered  thus 
to  remain  in  mystery,  its  truth  will  soon  be 
considered  as  established,  and  the  stain  on  the 
American  character  so  deeply  fixed,  as  to  defy 
every  effort  to  wash  it  away. 

Sir,  examine  for  a  moment  the  circumstances 
of  this  dark  affair.  I  have  said  that,  from  the 
date  of  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  from 
August  5th,  1810,  down  to  the  20th  of  May, 
1812,  the  Br itishiJovernment  invariably  refused 
to  give  credit  to  that  letter,  as  a  repeal  or  mod- 
ification of  the  Erench  decrees.  That  Govern- 
ment declared  the  letter  false  and  Jesuitical,  and 
invariably  demanded  some  authentic  instrument 
of  repeal,  issued  by  the  Erench  Government 
itself.  For  such  an  instrument,  our  Ministers 
in  France  had  importuned  the  Emperor,  always 
without  success,  until,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1812, 
Mr.  Barlow  prevailed,  and  the  decree  of  the 
28th  of  April,  1811,  was  produced. 

And  here  permit  me  to  read  a  short  extract 
from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
bearing  date  the  12th  May,  1812.  In  this  let- 
ter is  contained  an  account  of  the  ignominious 
attack  upon  the  honor  of  the  Executive : 

"  When,  in  the  conversation  above  alluded  to,  the 
Duke  first  produced  to  me  the  decree  of  the  28th 
April,  1811,1  made  no  comment  on  the  strange  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  so  long  concealed  from  me, 
and  probably  from  yon.  I  only  asked  him  if  that 
decree  had  been  published — he  said  no,  but  declared 
that  it  had  been  communicated  to  mj  predecessor, 
here,  and  likewise  sent  to  Mr.  Serrurier,  with  orders 
to  communicate  it  to  you.  I  assured  him  that  it  was 
not  among  the  archives  of  this  legation ;  that  I  never 
before  heard  of  it,"  &c. 

Had  the  vile  accusation  been  promptly  con- 
tradicted, no  doubt  would,  or  could  have  re- 
mained, as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charge.  But  by  a  strange  fatality,  every  act  of 
the  Executive  and  of  his  Ministers  and  agents, 
has  tended  strongly  to  confirm  its  truth.  Did 
Mr.  Barlow  contradict  it  ?  No  ;  he  simply  de- 
clared, that  he  "never  before  had  heard"  of 
the  decree.  Has  Mr.  RusselL  the  "  predeces- 
sor "  of  Mr.  Barlow,  ever  publicly  denied  it  ? 
No ;  he  has  been  well  contented  that  his  honor 
should  remain  stigmatized  by  the  black  accusa- 
tion. 


Fetdat,  June  18. 
French  Decrees. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Webstbe's  resolutions  respecting  the  French 
repealing  decree. 

Mr.  Gbundt  rose,  and  addressed  the  Chair  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  that  Congress  had 
been  convened  at  this  time  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  adequate  revenue  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  our  country  is 
engaged,  I  did  believe  that  a-discnssion  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  this  subject  should 
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have  been  avoided ;  but,  as  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  are  not  yet  preparad  to  act  on 
the  bills  reported  by  them,  that  time  may  not 
be  entirely  lost  which  is  given  to  the  examina- 
tion of  points  which  have  been  introduced  into 
this  debate. 

The  motion  before  us  is  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  on 
your  table ;  in  other  words,  to  reject  them ;  to 
this  I  am  opposed.  I  shall  vote  for  them,  and 
if  modified  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  shall  do 
so  with  pleasure.  In  doing  this  I  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  reasons  entirely  different  from  those 
which  have  been  assigned  by  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me.  I  shall  vote  for  them  to  do 
away  the  effect  which  has  been  produced,  and 
may  again  be  produced,  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  friends  of  that  fast-anchored  isle, 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some  gen- 
tlemen, has  done  us  no  essential  injury ;  I  shall 
vote  for  them,  that  the  friends  of  that  nation 
which  is  styled  by  some  the  bulwark  of  our  holy 
religion,  may  not  mislead  any  portion  of  the 
American  people.  I  shall  vote  for  them  that 
the  advocates  of  that  nation  which  is  said  to  be 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  world  may  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  weaken  the  arm  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  its  present  contest  with  a  foreign 
power.  These,  sir,  are  the  reasons  on  which  I 
act,  and  not  because  I  believe  their  adoption 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  character  of  those  who  administer  it. 
The  reputation  of  this  Administration  stands  on 
a  basis  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  any  statement 
which  the  Duke  of  Bassano  has  or  can  make ; 
and  had  not  these  new  guardians  of  the  Execu- 
tive honor  (Messrs.  Websteb,  Oakley,  and  Gbos- 
venob)  been  more  sensitive  than  its  old  friends, 
no  measure  of  this  kind  would  have  been  deemed 
necessary.  As  this  however  is  the  first  effort 
in  their  new  vocation,  so  far  as  depends  on  my 
exertions,  they  shall  be  indulged  and  gratified. 
I  have  already  said,  that  I  shall  vote  with  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House  .for  rea- 
sons very  different  from  their  own.  Were  I  at 
liberty  to  speak  of  motives,  I  would  undertake 
to  show  that  in  these  we  differ  no  less  than  we 
have  already  in  the  reasons  avowed.  It  has 
been  alleged  by  those  who  have  advocated  these 
resolutions,  that  if  an  authentic  document  con- 
taining the  decree  of  the  French  Government, 
bearing  date  the  28th  day  of  April,  1811,  and 
which  so  modifies  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan  as  to  exempt  the  United  States  from  their 
operations,  had  been  furnished  to  the  British 
Government  before  the  declaration  of  war,  that 
the  Orders  in  Council  would  have  been  revoked, 
and  thereby  war  would  have  been  avoided.  If 
I  have  mistaken  the  position  which  gentlemen 
have  laid  down  as  the  basis  on  which  their 
whole  argument  is  founded,  I  beg  now  to  be 
set  right.  [Mr.  Grobvenoe,  of  New  York, 
-  stated  that  Mr.  Gbundy  had  not  mistaken  their 
meaning.]  Mr.  Geundy  then  proceeded — Then, 
sir,  we  are  at  isslie :  I  deny  the  position  laid 
down,  and  aver  that  the  British  Cabinet  would 


not  have  repealed  the  Orders  in  Council,  had  a 
copy  of  the  French  decree  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1811,  been  communicated  previously  to  the 
declaration  of  war.  I  shall  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  has  been  set  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Gbosvenob,)  I  shall  not 
quote  from  memory  the  evidences  on  which  I 
rely.  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  that  error  into 
which  others  have  fallen  by  trusting  to  their 
recollection,  when  referring  to  documents  in 
their  support.  I  have  these  documents  before 
me,  and  will  show  from  them  that  Great  Brit- 
ain required,  as  the  condition  on  which  she 
would  revoke  her  Orders  in  Council,  that  the 
French  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  should  pre- 
viously be  rescinded,  not  as  to  the  United  States 
only,  but  as  to  all  neutral  nations.  If  this  be 
done,  gentlemen  must  be  driven  from  that 
ground  which  they  have  occupied  with  so  much 
ostentation ;  for  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
French  decree  merely  withdraws  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  and  leaves  the  decrees  themselves  in 
full  force  against  all  other  neutrals.  The  Prince 
Regent,  in  his  declaration  of  21st  of  April,  1812, 
uses  the  following  language  when  speaking  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  : 

[Here  the  documents  referred  to  were  read.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  humbled  and  abased  that 
it  has  become  my  duty  to  quote  the  authority 
of  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  British  Ministers, 
against  the  Representatives  of  my  own  country. 
I  am  mortified  to  hear  doctrines  advanced  here 
in  behalf  of  the  British  Cabinet  which  the  Brit- 
ish Ministers  never  avowed,  and  which  they 
would  not  avow  were  they  present  and  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  this  floor.  Sir,  they  would  not 
dare  to  do  so — their  own  words  would  confound 
them.  I  do  hope,  sir,  that  gentlemen  who  are 
still  determined  to  persist  in  opposition,  will 
take  some  other  ground  on  which  to  rely  ;  for 
it  surely  adds  nothing  to  the  honor  of  this 
country  or  to  their  individual  credit  to  advance 
and  advocate  doctrines  which  the  British  Min- 
istry would  be  ashamed  to  own. 

Sir,  unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken  in  the 
meaning  of  the  plainest  terms — unless  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  entirely  unintelligible  to  me — 
the  point  is  sufficiently  established,  that  the 
British  Government  would  not  have  revoked 
the  Orders  in  Council,  had  a  copy  of  the  French 
decree,  modifying  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
been  presented  to  them ;  and  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  must  be  constrain- 
ed to  abandon  the  ground  they  have  relied  on  ; 
and  here  this  debato  might  close.  For,  although 
the  French  decree  is  made  the  pretext  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  every  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  state  of  the  two 
countries  must  be  satisfied  that  it  was  the  suf- 
fering condition  of  the  British  manufacturers, 
united  with  the  apprehension  of  an  American 
war,  which  produced  that  change  in  British 
policy  which  did  take  place. 

Sir,  I  felt  some  astonishment  to  hear  the 
member  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Gbosvenob,) 
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■who  had  no  seat  in  this  House  when  war  was 
declared,  who  was  not  even  in  this  city  at  that 
time,  state  with  so  much  confidence  in  what 
events  the  war  would  or  would  not  have  taken 
place.  If  the  public  documents  are  referred  to 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  impressment  of  our  sea- 
men was  considered  as  a  principal  cause  of  the 
war.  In  the  Executive  Messages  of  that  ses- 
sion, in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  language 
of  freemen  was  employed,  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  being  deemed  more  valuable  and  pre- 
cious than  his  property.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  war,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  something  of  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
yet  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  man 
can  pronounce  what  would  have  been  the 
course  pursued,  had  the  Orders  in  Council  been 
revoked.  I  have  heard  many  members  say 
they  would  have-  voted  for  the  war  had  the 
Orders  in  Council  been  previously  abandoned — 
I  have  heard  others  say  they  would  not ;  and 
yet  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gros- 
venob)  affects  to  speak  with  great  confidence 
and  precision  on  this  subject.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  this  honorable  gentleman  should 
have  been  less  confident  in  his  assertions.  In 
the  first  place  he  was  not  present  when  the  war 
was  declared ;  in  the  second,  he  belonged  to  the 
opposition,  and  would  not,  on  that  account, 
have  been  so  freely  communicated  with  by 
those  who  supported  it. 

Sir,  I  "wish  gentlemen  clearly  and  distinctly 
to  answer  me  this  question — Will  they  give  up 
the  principle  of  impressment  ?  "Will  they  suffer 
the  petty  officers  of  the  British  Navy  to  seize 
at  their  pleasure  American  citizens,  force  them 
into  a  foreign  service,  and  compel  them  with 
stripes  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  enemy,  even 
against  that  country  which  gave  them  birth  ? 
If  so,  let  it  be  known  to  the  people — let  it  be 
proclaimed  to  this  nation  of  freemen — and  let 
the  line  of  distinction  be  drawn  between  those 
who  will  and  those  who  will  not  submit  to  this 
tyranny  of  "  the  mistress  of  the  seas."  Gen- 
tlemen have  indeed  said  that  they  will  not 
fight  for  the  question  of  impressment.  But  will 
they  surrender  it  ?  Will  they  yield  this  point  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  ?  Will  they  say  that 
the  slaves  of  George  the  Third  have  a  right  to 
seize  and  drive  into  captivity  the  freemen  of 
the  American  States  ?  I  demand  an  answer — 
yea  or  nay.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  question.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Geosvknoe,)  in  adverting  to 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr.  Foster,  affects  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing its  meaning.  I  cannot  see  wherein 
this  difficulty  lies — the  language  is  plain,  void 
of  ambiguity,  conveying  distinct  ideas,  in  clear 
and  unequivocal  expressions.  The  same  gen- 
tleman has  the  modesty  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Foster  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  actually  and  uncondi- 
tionally.   What,  sir!  your  Secretary  of  State, 


who  has  visited,  in  the  character  of  an  Ameri- 
can Minister,  nearly  half  the  Courts  of  Europe 
— he  whose  literary  acquirements  have  done 
honor  to  this  nation,  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  common  English  words  actually  and 
unconditionally  !  Mr.  Foster,  too,  the  accredited 
Minister  of  the  "fast-anchored  Isle,"  sent  by 
the  British  Government  upwards  of  three  thou 
sand  miles  to  negotiate  upon  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult points,  is  charged  with  the  like  ignorance. 
Sir,  the  gentleman  who  introduced  these  resolu- 
tions, (Mr.  Websteb,)  if  he  has  ever  read  his 
namesake's  spelling  book,  (and  no  doubt  he  has,) 
can  readily  expound  them.  Even  a  school-hoy 
can  tell  you  their  meaning.  I  feel  no  great  soli- 
citude or  tenderness  about  the  reputation  of  the 
late  British  Minister,  but  surely  he  onght  not  to 
be  subject  to  this  imputation. 

In  one  idea  advanced  by  the  opposition,  I 
-perfectly  concur  :  if  the  Executive  had  received 
a  copy  of  the  French  decree  previous  to  the  de- 
claration of  war,  and  had  withheld  it  from  the 
British  Minister,  I  should  say  he  deserved  the 
execration  of  his  country.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman who  has  manifested  such  critical  skill 
in  language  might  have  drawn  its  character  in 
terms  of  blackest  import,  and  I  would  subscribe 
to  it ;  but  I  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that 
the  answer  of  the  President  will  dissipate  every 
idea  of  that  kind — it  will  show,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  he  has  conducted 
with  fairness  and  uprightness,  and  from  a  desire 
to  prevent  a  conflict  between  this  and  any 
other  nation.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  honorable  feelings,  to  which  many 
who  implicate  him  are  entire  strangers. 

Having  answered  all  the  observations  of 
others  which  are  deemed  material,  I  will  make 
a  few  inquiries  of  the  honorable  mover  of  these 
resolutions  (Mr.  Webstee.)  He  certainly  best 
knows  the  objects  intended,  and  I  pray  him  to 
answer  for  himself,  and  not  by  proxy.  Is  it 
his  object  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Duke  of 
Bassano  has  been  guilty  of  falsehood  ?  If  that 
shall  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  what  then  ?  Will 
he  make  it  a  ground  of  going  to  war  against 
France  ?  Great,  indeed,  are  the  insults  and  in- 
juries which  we  have  received  from  the  French 
Government,  and  much  noise  has  the  Opposi- 
tion made  respecting  them  ;  but,  sir,  when  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  MoKee)  offered  a 
proposition  to  declare  war  against  France,  did 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this  House 
vote  for  it  ?  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
three  of  them  voted  for  the  measure — a  major- 
ity of  votes  in  favor  of  the  proposition  were 
given  by  this  side  of  the  House.  He  will  not, 
I  apprehend,  say  that  he  will  go  to  war  with 
France  on  this  account.  Is  it  intended  to  pre- 
dicate any  legislative  act  on  the  information 
which  may  be  received  from  the  Executive  ? 
I  can  conceive  of  no  legislative  act  which  can 
grow  out  of  it.  What,  then,  do  gentlemen 
mean  ?  What  can  he  the  object  of  these  reso- 
lutions ?  To  make  it  appear  that  France  has 
acted  with  bad  faith,  and  yet  neither  go  to  war 
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nor  pass  any  legislative  act  in  consequence  of 
it?  I  can  see  but  one  thing  which  gentlemen 
can  promise  themselves  to  follow  from  this 
course  of  proceeding.  They  may  hope  by  this 
to  throw  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  para- 
lyze the  national  energies,  and  multiply  the 
chances  of  getting  new  men  into  power.  If 
this  be  the  object,  the  gentleman  may  please 
himself  with  the  idea  of  having  labored  for  the 
good  of  his  country ;  but  sure  I  am  that  the 
country  can  derive  no  benefit  from  such  a 
course,  however  great  his  labors  may  be. 

Mr.  Shipakd  addressed  the  chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  the  subject  under  consideration  has  been 
discussed,  by  my  honorable  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  I  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than 
glean  the  trifles  which  they  have  left  me. 

The  honorable  gentlemen  on  my  left  are  op- 
posed to  the  resolutions  before  the  House ;  and 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  combat  them, 
have  introduced  topics  of  discussion  wholly  ex- 
trinsic and  foreign  from  the  proper  subject  of 
debate.  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  lost 
sight  of  the  question,  and  unnecessarily  drawn 
into  dispute  what  they  call  the  merits  of  the 
war,  and  the  demerits  of  one  of  the  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  this  country. 

Why,  sir,  all  this  zealous  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions?  Do  they  fear 
that  a  disclosure  of  the  truth  may  injure  the 
reputation  or  feelings  of  the  President?  Do 
they  fear,  if  the  veil  should  be  rent  asunder, 
which  has  so  long  concealed  this  dark  and  mys- 
terious transaction,  that  it  would  appear  to  us, 
the  American  people,  and  the  world,  that  the 
Executive  had  been  a  traitor  to  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  that  people,  whose  mistaken  partiality 
had  invested  him  with  the  honorable  badges  of 
exalted  office?  If  they  do,  sir,  I  pity  their 
timidity,  and  blush  for  them ;  but  I  hope  they 
have  no  such  fears.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  great  and  once  honorable  na- 
tion, has  not  sunk  to  such  an  abominable  depth 
of  corruption,  as  to  conceal  a  public  document 
of  such  importance  as  the  decree  of  revocation 
of  the  28th  of  April,  1811.  A  document,  had 
it  been  timely  promulged,  would  have  promised 
to  hush  the  bickerings  and  contentions  between 
us  and  Great  Britain,  to  prevent  a  bloody  war, 
to  have  enlivened  and  invigorated  our  fainting 
commerce,  and  restored  our  long  lost  prosperity. 

It  really  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  gentle- 
men pay  your  President  a  very  ill  compliment 
in  opposing  the  resolutions ;  for,  should  they 
succeed  in  that  opposition,  some  might  say  that 
he  and  his  friends  dreaded  the  unmantling  the 
truth ;  that  they  feared  to  see  it  stripped  naked. 
'  Sir,  I  submit  to  the  House,  to  the  gentlemen 
themselves,  upon  reflection,  the  question,  if 
there  would  not  be  good  cause  of  suspicion, 
that  there  had  been  an  improper  concealment 
of  this  paper,  should  the  resolutions  be  voted 
down? 


I  have  ever  entertained  some  vulgar  notions, 
that  a  frank  and  prompt  disclosure  of  that 
which  was  proper  to  be  disclosed,  was  a  sort  of 
presumptive  evidence  of  integrity.  And  that 
an  honest  man  would  not  wait  to  have  the  truth 
drawn  from  him  as  from  the  felon  under  exami- 
nation, but  would  volunteer  what  a  moral  and 
political  obligation  required  him  to  make  pub- 
lic. I  have  supposed  a  certain  kind  of  myste- 
rious shrinking  from  the  light,  in  public  officers, 
in  relation  to  official  conduct ;  a  rolling  up  in 
shade  and  secrecy  transactions  which  the  public 
wishes  loudly  demanded  to  be  explained,  was 
no  very  fair  earnest  of  future  good  faith  and 
honest  dealing ;  or  any  very  satisfactory  proof 
that  what  had  been,  done  must  necessarily  be 
agreeable  to  the  public  sense  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  done.  I  have  supposed,  sir,  that  the 
honest  and  faithful  steward  would  rather  court 
than  shun  an  inquiry  into  his  stewardship ;  and, 
fortified  with  conscious  integrity,  would,  at  all 
times,  be  ready  to  exhibit  his  accounts,  and 
prove  himself  trustworthy ;  and  more  especially 
when  suspicion  had  hovered  over  him  and 
perched  upon  him.  I  should  really  think  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  slumber  away,  year  after 
year,  with  such  a  bird  of  prey  devouring  his 
reputation,  bnt  that  he  would  instantly  arouse 
himself,  and  with  manly  and  heroic  dignity 
drive  her  from  her  perch. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Oaihoitn)  has  admitted  that  there  is  guilt  some- 
where ;  either  that  the  decree  of  28th  April, 
1811,  was  concealed  in  the  French  Cabinet,  or 
by  our  President,  or  that  it  was  ante-dated. 

Now,  sir,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
positions  be  true,  no  gentleman  will  venture  to 
assert,  is  immaterial.  I  fear  no  contradiction 
when  I  make  the  assertion ;  for  such  a  contra- 
diction would  be  of  so  rare  a  nature  that  few, 
if  any,  gentlemen  will  be  ambitious  first  to  in- 
troduce it.  It  would  he  saying,  at  least,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  American 
people,  whether  their  Chief  Magistrate  has  been 
dabbling  in  the  pollutions  of  French  policy  and 
French  intrigue, — whether  he  has  been  igno- 
rant of,  or  criminally  concealed,  a  document, 
which,  if  it  had  been  disclosed,  would  have  saved 
him  from  suspicion,  and  the  nation  from  the 
horrors  of  war. 

It  would  be  saying,  sir,  that  we  have  no  in- 
terest in  knowing  whether  Mr.  Russell,  our  late 
Charge1  d'Affaires  in  France,  performed  his 
diplomatic  duty  with  integrity  or  not :  whether 
he  sold  his  country  for  Imperial  smiles,  or 
guarded  her  interests  with  scrupulous  vigilance. 

It  would  be  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us  whether  France  was  acting 
with  good  faith  iD  her  correspondence  with  our 
Government,  or  whether  we  were  made  the 
dupe  of  imposture.  Sir,  if  it  would  be  correct 
to  say  all  these  things,  then  I  admit  that  the 
resolutions  are  idle,  and  we  are  spending  our 
time  in  vain ;  but  if  they  are  not  correct,  then 
it  must  create  some  surprise,  that  gentlemen 
who  love  their  country  with  such  amazing  and 
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exclusive  warmth  of  affection,  who  discover  so 
much  zeal  for  her  honor,  should  oppose  with  a 
spirit  bordering  on  frenzy,  measures  which  it 
must  be  seen  are  calculated  to  favor  her  best 
interests,  and  heal  her  wounded  honor. 

Sir,  I  consider  it  a  duty  we  owe  Mr.  Russell, 
the  Executive,  and  the  nation,  diligently  to  in- 
quire into  this  matter,  and,  if  possible,  to  fix 
the  guilt  and  odium  upon  the  right  man. 

If  Mr.  Eussell  is  innocent  let  him  be  put  to 
the  test,  and  acquitted  before  the  world.  If 
the  President  is  innocent,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice  to  him  not  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  brush  off  the  suspicions  that  have 
gathered  upon  him.  If  either  or  both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  guilty,  we  wrong  our  .country  if 
we  do  not  awake  from  its  slumbers  this  monster 
of  sin.  If  the  Emperor  of  Erance  is  guilty, 
(and  really  I  can  never  suppose  him  otherwise,) 
it  becomes  highly  interesting  that  the  world 
should  know  the  fact ;  that  they  should  know 
how  much  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  the 
Imperial  decrees  of  our  loving  friend,  this  cut- 
throat Emperor. 

"Will  the  gentleman  say  there  is  no  cause  of 
suspicion  against  the  President  ?  Sir,  I  cannot 
divest  myself  of  a  belief  that  all  is  not  right  in 
the  Cabinet  in  relation  to  this  affair.  And  I 
have  been  led  to  believe  this,  from  a  variety  of 
suspicious  circumstances  which  have  been  thick- 
ening and  gathering  upon  my  mind  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  November  2, 
1810,  "which  emphatically  declared  that  the  de- 
crees of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  repealed. 

"Was  this  proclamation  true ?  No,  sir,  it  was 
false,  and  from  the  date  of  that  proclamation, 
until  the  promulgation  of  the  long-slumbering, 
repealing  decree,  purporting  to  bear  date  April 
28;  1811,  the  French  Emperor  particularly 
charged  upon  the  President  this  falsehood.  He, 
the  Emperor,  after  the  date  of  that  proclama- 
tion, and  after  he  must  known  of  it,  declared 
his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  to  be  a  part  of 
the  laws  of  his  Empire.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
ocean  from  time  to  time  was  illuminated  with 
the  conflagration  of  our  vessels,  burned  avow- 
edly by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  in 
pursuance  of  those  decrees  which  our  prophetic 
Chief  Magistrate  had  declared  to  be  repealed. 
Never  was  falsehood  more  evident !  Mathema- 
tics cannot  produce  more  certain  demonstration. 
Sir,  I  do  not  mean  here  to  charge  upon  the 
President  wilful  and  corrupt  falsehood ;  but  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  had  been 
cheated,  he  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  too  much  ensnared  in  the  toils  of  his  mighty 
friend  to  demand  satisfaction. 

Sir,  I  will  not  charge  any  misconduct  upon 
our  Administration  without  proof.  I  do  not 
here  mean  to  charge  them  with  any  thing  art- 
fully committed ;  but  I  do  mean  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  facts  before  the  American  people 
are  strong  evidence  upon  my  mind,  and  I  be- 
lieve upon  the  minds  of  thousands,  that  there 
is  much  in  our  intercourse  with  Erance,  which 
decisively  demands  of  the  Executive  prompt 
Vol.  V.— 2 


and  unambiguous  explanation — that  the  honor 
of  the  nation,  and  the  honor  of  the  President, 
loudly  demand  it.  I  do  mean  to  say  that,  un- 
less this  explanation  is  given,  we  have  a  right, 
indeed  it  is  our  duty,  to  withdraw  our  confi- 
dence from  all  concerned  in  the  transactions. 
How,  sir,  can  gentlemen  hang  their  confidence 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Executive,  if  ulti- 
mately no  reason  shall  be  given  for  transactions 
which  are  irresistible  presumptions  to  the  can- 
did mind,  that  the  dearest  interests  of  our 
country  have  beeixmade  subservient  to  the  base 
intrigues,  the  ammtion  and  malignant  passions, 
of  the  greatest  monster  of  depravity  that  ever 
waded  to  a  throne  through  blood? 

Sir,  the  President  has  been  charged  with 
falsehood  by  the  Emperor  of  France ;  he  or  his 
Ministers  have  been  charged  with  secreting — 
wickedly  secreting — a  very  important  docu- 
ment, in  the  disclosure  of  which  the  people  of 
this  country  were  deeply  concerned ;  and  if  he 
has  done  so,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gehndt)  admits  "  he  ought  to  be  held  up  to 
the  execration  of  mankind,"  and  yet,  say  some 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to 
us  to  know  whether  these  charges  are  true  or 
false. 

For  one,  I  never  can  be  reconciled  to  Consid- 
er it  as  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  I  entreat 
gentlemen  to  give  the  President  and  Mr.  Eussell 
an  opportunity  to  deny  this  foul  charge,  and,  so 
denied,  the  nation  must  and  will  believe  them. 

Let  them  deny  it,  and  brand  the  infamous 
falsehood  upon  the  Duke  of  Bassano.  And  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  the  President  and  Mr. 
Eussell  will  disavow  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  that  Duke  to  our  Minister,  Mr.  Barlow,  they 
will  be  believed ;  for  one,  I  would  believe  them, 
in  preference  to  all  the  mushroom  Dukes  and 
Emperors  that  have  grown  into  power  in  that 
Government,  whose  least  vices  are  falsehood, 
imposition,  and  fraud. 

Sir,  the,  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  asserted,  that  "  if  the  Orders  in 
Council  had  been  repealed,  yet  we  should  have 
had  war.  The  impressment  of  our  seamen  was 
a  sufficient  cause,  and  for  that  would  they  have 
declared  it."  Now,  sir,  much  as  I  respect  that 
gentleman's  talents  and.  integrity,  in  this  in- 
stance I  must  believe  he  is  mistaken.  For  I 
will  not  believe  that  the  Administration  would 
have  been  given  up  to  such  fatal  infatuation, 
such  a  bewildering,  deadly  mania,  that  they 
would  have  been  so  incurably  mad  as  to  have 
plunged  this  nation  into  a  war  on  a  point,  in 
principle,  the  most  inconsiderable  in  contro- 
versy, without  making  one  more  effort,  at  least, 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences. 

Mr.  Gaston  said  that  when  he  entered  the 
House  that  morning,  he  had  no  expectation  of 
taking  a  part  in  this  debate.  He  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
must  appear,  in  attempting,  without  the  benefit 
of  previous  reflection,  an  examination  of  the 
argument  contained  in  the  extraordinary  har- 
angue of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee ;   an 
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harangue  evidently  studied  and  elaborate.  But 
as  the  question  had  been  called  for ;  as  no  other 
gentleman  seemed  disposed  to  occupy  the  floor ; 
and  as  part  of  that  argument  demanded  notice, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  for  a  few  minutes.  However  unequal  the 
contest,  yet  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  the 
best  interests  of  his  country,  he  could  not  hesi- 
tate to  engage  in  it.  Provided  those  were  ad- 
vanced, he  was  little  solicitous  as  to  the  light  in 
which  he  might  appear. 

The  gentleman  had  occupied  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  time  of  the  House,  with  in- 
vectives against  those  who  had  discouraged 
loans  and  enlistments.  To  the  part  of  the 
country,  said  Mr.  G.,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  such  invectives  are  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  application.  With  us  loans  and  en- 
listments have  been  considered  as'acts  purely 
voluntary,  in  which  every  individual  has  been 
left  free  to  pursue  his  inclinations.  Indeed,  in 
these  days  of  distress,  few  of  us  have  been  able 
to  lend,  and  the  temptations  to  enlistment  have 
not  been  strong  enough  to  carry  off  many  be- 
side those  whom  all  are  willing  to  part  with. 

The  gentleman  has  also  indulged  himself  in 
insinuations,  where  more  seemed  meant  than 
met  the  ear,  of  a  disposition  to  take  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  prepossessions  in  favor  of 
the  enemy.  '  These,  he  has  indeed  said,  were 
not  designed  to  apply  to  any  gentleman  occu- 
pying a  seat  on  this  floor.  My  experience,  sir, 
has  been  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  ascertain 
whether  I  owe  this  exemption  to  the  gentle- 
man's sense  of  justice,  or  whether  I  am  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  mere  form  of  parliamentary  deco- 
rum. In  this  state  of  doubt,  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  gentleman,  I  will  content  my- 
self with  saying,  that  any  charge  of  partiality 
to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  my  country,  so  far  as  regards  me,  would 
be  utterly  untrue.  The  bare  supposition  of  it 
is  intolerable.  It  will  not  be  deemed  egotism, 
I  trust,  to  add,  that  baptized  an  American  in 
the  blood  of  a  martyred  father ;  bound  to  my 
native  land  by  every  moral  and  natural  tie  that 
can  fasten  on  the  heart  of  man ;  with  not  one 
motive  of  interest,  of  passion,  or  prejudice,  to 
seduce  the  loyalty  of  my  affections ;  never  can 
I  separate  myself  from  the  cause  of  my  country, 
however  that  cause  may  have  been  betrayed  by 
those  to  whose  care  it  was  confided. 

Without  commenting  on  the  delicacy  of  the 
course  which  the  gentleman  has  in  this  respect 
pursued,  its  art  and  address  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. It  reminds  me  of  the  mode  of  escape 
which  naturalists  inform  us  is  observed  by  the 
cuttle-fish  in  time  of  peril.  When  his  adver- 
sary is  fast  gaining  upon  him,  and  destruction 
seems  inevitable;  he  muddies  the  water  through 
which  he  glides,  and  finds  safety  in  confusion. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
He  would  escape  from  this  discussion ;  he  would 
elude  the  inquiry,  how  far  we  owe  this  war  to 
French  imposition,  by  raising  a  tumult  about 
British  predilections  and  British  arguments. 


But  the  stratagem  cannot  take.  No  gentleman 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  in- 
vestigation which  these  resolutions  fairly  sug- 
gest ;  and  such  inquiry,  deliberately  pursued, 
must  terminate  in  the  discovery  of  the  neces- 
sary, though  melancholy  truth.  _ 

Mr.  G.  remarked,  that  whatever  might  be- 
the  issue  of  the  resolutions,  he  cordially  congra- 
tulated the  nation  that  they  had  been  intro- 
duced. It  was  due  to  the  national  honor,  al- 
ways involved  in  the  honor  of  the  national 
agents— and  it  was  due  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  that  the  mystery  which  enveloped 
this  subject  should  be  dissipated. 

A  formal  authentic  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  bearing  date  the  28th  of  April, 
1811,  and' purporting  to  be  an  absolute  retrac- 
tion of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  was  ex- 
hibited by  that  Government  to  our  representa- 
tive Mr.  Barlow,  in  May,  1812.  On  his  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  decree,  and  its  ancient 
date,  the  French  Minister  assured  him  that  this 
decree  had  been  communicated  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Bussell,  and  had  been  sent  on  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  with  orders 
to  lay  it  before  the  President.  This  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Barlow  was  given  to  this  House 
at  the  close  of  its  last  session,  in  consequence 
of  a  call  on  the  President  for  intelligence  about 
our  relations  with  France ;  and  it  came  without 
any  explanation,  comment,  or  denial.  On  all 
hands  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  shameful 
fraud  has  been  somewhere  perpetrated.  The 
reputation  of  the  nation  demanded  that  this 
fraud  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  those 
who  had  committed  it.  Upon  this  imposture 
he,  in  his  conscience,  believed  the  war  had 
turned.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to 
the  future  safety  of  the  people,  than  to  learn 
how  and  whence  this  calamity  had  befallen 
them.  Mr.  G.  declared  himself,  also,  highly 
gratified  with  the  liberal  and  manly  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  mover  of  these 
resolutions,  and  his  honorable  associates.  The 
resolutions  had  not  been  introduced  at  an  early 
day  after  the  sessions  because  of  the  wish  that 
an  opportunity  would  be  taken  or  made,  by  the 
Administration  or  its  friends,  to  give  the  de- 
sired intelligence  without  a  call  from  this  side 
of  the  House.  It  was  notorious  that  the  public 
voice  demanded  a  communication.  A  general 
curiosity  pervaded  the  country  to  learn  how  it 
was  that  this  decree  of  28th  April,  1811,  had 
remained  unknown  here  until  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  unknown  in  England  until  it 
was  too  late,  by  a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  to  prevent  a  war.  The  public  sensibil- 
ity was  alive  in  requiring  full  assurance  that  the 
charge  of  the  fraudulent  concealment  of  this 
decree— a  charge  which  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  had  advanced  against  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agents,  was  not  true.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
task  of  seeking  this  information  would  not  be 
thrown  on  those  who,  although  they  would 
yield  to  none  in  regard  for  the  honor  of  the 
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nation,  or  for  the  honor  of  its  Government,  as 
such  could  not  be  presumed  to  feel  a  very  in- 
tense interest  in  the  personal  reputation  of  those 
who  administered  its  affairs.  Mr.  G.  declared, 
that  for  one  he  had  indulged  this  hope,  and  had 
openly  expressed  it  to  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  Administration.  It  was  not  until  time  had 
shown  that  nothing  would  be  done  from  that 
quarter,  that  the  resolutions  in  question  were 
presented.  The  same  liberal  motives  which 
had  delayed  their  introduction,  governed  in  the 
course  which  had  been  afterwards  pursued. 
Day  after  day  was  given  before  the  motion  was 
called  up,  that  all  who  doubted  might  examine 
into  its  propriety.  And  when  the  attention  of 
the  House  was  at  length  claimed  to  this  subject, 
all  discussion  was  purposely  forborne  on  the 
part  of  the  mover  and.  his  associates,  (under 
the  presumption  that  a  mere  call  for  informa- 
tion would  not  be  resisted,)  until  such  discus- 
sion had  been  rendered  unavoidable,  by  the  in- 
vitation and  defiance  of  its  opponents.  Such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  minority,  Mr.  G.  believed, 
was  not  often  witnessed.  It  evinced  a  magna- 
nimity which  he  was  proud  to  behold,  and  which 
augured  well  to  themselves  and  their  country? 

A  position,  said  Mr.  G.,  has  been  taken  by  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  resolutions,,  which  has 
given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  advocates  of 
the  Administration,  and  against  which  all  the 
force  of  assertion  and  of  argument  has  'been  di- 
rected. No  proposition  can  be  more  completely 
established.  It  is  supported  by  evidence  little 
short  of  demonstration.  The  proposition  is  this, 
that  had  the  French  repealing  decree  of  the  28th 
of  April,  1811,  been  promulgated  at  the  time  of 
its  date,  or  at  any  time  before  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion had  been  taken,  to  plunge  this  once  happy 
country  into  war,  it  would  have  averted  this 
dire  calamity.  Gentlemen  in  vain  attempt  to 
put  this  question  to  rest,  in  vain  forbid  this  po- 
sition to  be  taken.  It  is  taken,  and  it  will  be 
maintained  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  right  in  the 
face  of  the  nation,  and  in  defiance  of  every  ef- 
fort that  can  be  used  to  expel  us. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  proceed  step  by  step 
through  all  the  documents  which  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject.  Few  em- 
ployments can  be  more  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able, either  to  the  speaker  or  to  the  hearer.  In- 
deed, sir,  however  it  may  be  with  others,  I  am 
weary  of  documents.  They  are  so  multiplied 
as  to  involve  every  object  in  obscurity,  and  to 
afford  to  every  man,  who  knows  how  to  wrest 
a  sen  tence  from  its  plain  meaning,  a  text  on  which 
to  preach  a.  political  sermon,  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  I  am  sick  of  these  documents,  be- 
cause their  perusal  too  plainly  shows,  what  is 
not  unfrequent  in  private  controversies,  that  we 
have  been  written  into  a  war.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  a  rapid  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  our'  foreign  relations,  and  of  our  course 
of  policy  in  regard  to  them,  for  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  suppressed  decree.  This 
will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  effect  which  its 
promulgation  would  have  produced. 


The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  permanent 
parts  of  a  gigantic  system,  invented  by  Napo- 
leon for  the  destruction  of  his  adversary.  The 
avowed  object  of  this  system  was  to  establish 
a  code  of  maritime  laws,  in  support  of  which 
every  commercial  nation  was  to  be  arrayed  in  a 
confederacy,  whereof  he  was  to  be  the  Protect- 
or, Legislator,  and  Judge.  Of  this  code  the  ele- 
mentary principles  were,  that  the  neutral  flag 
should  protect  all  thatit  covered ;  that  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  should  alone  be  deemed  contra- 
band ;  that  fortifi^l  places  could  alone  be  block- 
aded; and  that  no  blockade  was  effectual  which 
was  not  also  a  siege.  Great  Britain  was  to  be 
deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  cut 
off  from  human  intercourse,  until  she  acknowl- 
edged the  new  Napoleon  code..  The  nation  that 
declined  to  accede  to  this  confederacy,  was 
viewed  as  the  ally  of  Britain,  and  subjected  to 
the  most  rigorous  and  barbarous  usages  of  war. 
Her  ships  were  burnt  on  the  ocean,  and  confis- 
cated in  port;  her  property  plundered  wherever 
found ;  her  citizens  made  prisoners,  and  her  ter- 
ritories invaded. 

Britain  refused  to  acknowledge  this  code; 
and,  professing  to  retaliate  on  France  the  con- 
sequences of  her  own  insolence,  issued  orders 
prohibiting  neutral  intercourse  with  a  part  of 
the  French  dominions  so  long  as  France  enforc- 
ed these  monstrous  decrees.  These  she  proudly 
declared  should  last  while  the  decrees  lasted! 
In  the  revocation  of  them  she  would  proceed 
step  by  step  with  the  repeal  of  the  decrees.  It 
is  foreign  from  my  present  purpose  to  inquire 
how  far  the  retaliatory  plea  had  any  foundation ; 
or  if  founded,  whether  it  went  in  justification 
or  mitigation  only,  of  the  attack  on  neutral 
rights.  What  was  the  ground  taken  by  our 
Government  ?  On  this  point  there  cannot  be 
mistake.  The  celebrated  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  November,  1808,  un- 
questionably approved  by  the  Executive,  and  by 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  for  on  it  was 
founded  the  law  of  non-intercourse  with  France 
and  Britain,  shows  it  fully.  France  and  Britain 
were  viewed  as  equal  aggressors  on  our  rights. 
The  wrongs  of  both  must  be  resented,  and 
equally  resented,  or  the  wrongs  of  neither.  Any 
measure  of  hostility  against  one,  either  through 
the  medium  of  commercial  or  of  actual  warfare, 
not  levelled  also  at  the  other,  was  pronounced 
to  be  submission.  I  do  not  say  that  the  ground 
taken  was  correct.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  false  in  fact,  and  erroneous 
in  principle.  But  it  was  the  ground  deliberately 
taken  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  every  branch 
of  the  Government,  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
world  as  the  true  American  ground,  and  which, 
in  theory  at  least,  has  never  yet  been  abandon- 
ed. The  act  of  May,  1810,  was  an  explicit  re- 
assertion  of  the  principles  of  the  report  of  1808. 
It  refused  to  resent  immediately  the  wrongs  of 
either  belligerent,  but  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
Legislature,  (an  idle,  rash,  unconstitutional 
pledge!)  to  become  the  enemy  of  that  one 
which  should  persist  in  injustice,  after  the  other 
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should  have  returned  from  the  evil  of  her  ways. 
If  either  should  cease  from  the  violation  of  our 
neutral  rights,  and,  on  three  months'  notice  of 
the  fact,  her  rival  enemy  should  refuse  to  imi- 
tate the  praiseworthy  example,  then  by  an  in- 
terdiction of  all  trade  with  her  ports,  or  in  her 
productions,  the  obstinate  foe  was  to  be  pun- 
ished. This  law  afforded  a  fit  opportunity  for 
French  juggling.  The  famous  letter  of  the  6th 
of  August,  1810,  of  the  Duke  of  Oadore,  pur- 
ported to  be  founded  upon  it.  This  letter  an- 
nounced a  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  which  were  to  cease  to  have  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  November  following,  upon  one 
or  the  other  of  two  conditions — the  renunciation 
by  Great  Britain  of  her  maritime  doctrines, 
"her  principles  of  blockade;"  or  an  enforce- 
ment by  America  against  Britain  of  the  inter- 
diction of  intercourse. 

This  equivocal  promise  was  pronounced  by 
our  Executive  an  actual  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
decrees  ;  and  Britain  was  demanded  upon  the 
fact  of  such  repeal,  to  comply  with  her  engage- 
ment, to  revoke  her  orders  alleged  to  be  retalia- 
tory. This  demand  was  resisted  upon  the  ground 
that  the  latter,  instead  of  repealing,  re-affirmed 
the  decrees,  the  sole  objects  of  which  were-  to 
compel  Britain  to  renounce  her  maritime  rights, 
or  neutral  nations  to  withhold  conuriunication 
from  her.  Facts  were  asserted,  and  brought 
forth  on  each  side,  in  support  of  the  respective 
constructions  given  to  this  Delphic  letter.  At 
this  time,  and  during  this  conflict  of  expositions 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  French  Puzzle — a 
conflict  which  had  it  not  been  followed  by  con- 
sequences the  most  serious,  would  have  been 
indeed  ludicrous-r-let  us  suppose  that  the  ap- 
pealing decree  of  April  28,  1811,  had  made  its 
appearance,  as  by  its  date  it  ought  to  have  done. 
It  must  have  entirely  changed  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. It  must  have  silenced  the  controversy  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  infamous  Oadore  let- 
ter, while  it  established  what  was  then  the  fact. 
It  must  have  forever  severed  the  fatal  alliance 
which  the  President's  proclamation  had  made 
between  the  law  of  May,  1810,  and  this  pre- 
tended repeal  of  the  decrees  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember. And,  sir,  whether  it  had  been  follow- 
ed by  a  corresponding  revocation  of  the  British 
orders  or  not,  it  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  prevented  this  calamitous  war.  Would  it 
have  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  revoca- 
tion of  British  orders  ?  It  is  not  given  to  man 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  any  event 
which  has  not  happened ;  but,  if  it  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  truth  by  inferring,  from  what  did 
take  place,  what  would  have  taken  place,  had 
the  same  causes  been  brought  into  earlier  opera- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  such  a 
revocation  would  then  have  followed.  This  de- 
cree of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  however  insult- 
ing to  the  American  Government  in  giving  it 
the  lie  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  however, 
in  other  respects,  the  detestable  reverse  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  desired,  was  a  formal  and 
absolute  abrogation  of  the  obnoxious  edicts  as 


regarded  the  United  States.  Under  the  hand 
of  the  Emperor,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  his  Empire,  it  announced : 
"  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  defini- 
tively, and  to  date  from  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber last,  considered  as  not  having  existed  in  re- 
gard to  American  vessels."  Could  there  be  any 
motive  of  interest,  any  suggestion  of  pride,  to 
prevent  Great  Britain  from  thereupon  declaring 
that,  as  these  decrees  were  definitively  with- 
drawn from  American  vessels,  so,  also,  were 
her  Orders  in  Council  ?  So  far  from  it,  every 
inducement  must  have  operated  with  her  to 
adopt  this  course.  She  would  find  in  the  edict 
of  the  28  th  of  April  a  complete  victory  over  the 
American  Government  as  to  the  controversy 
whether  France  had  therefore  repealed  these 
decrees.  It  would  have  afforded  to  her  one  of 
the  most  desirable  opportunities  to  contrast  her 
good  faith  with  French  perfidy.  If  she  regard- 
ed her  honor,  it  would  have  urged  to  the  meas- 
ure ;  if  she  valued  American  trade,  she  would 
not  fail  to  embrace  the  certain  means  of  its  res- 
toration ;  if  she  cared  for  the  friendship  of 
America,  she  had  it  completely  in  her  power  to 
dissolve  the  bands  which  tied  her  to  France. 
The  President  was  bound,  by  the  act  of  March, 
1811,  on  which  the  French  decree  of  the  28th 
April  professed  to  be  founded,  to  restore  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  on  the  revocation  of 
her  orders  ;  and  no  man  was  ignorant,  much 
less  the  British  Court,  that  a  restoration  of  that 
intercourse  must,  and  would  have  been  foEow- 
ed  by  the  resentment  of  the  tyrant  of  France. 
And,  do  we  not  knowthat,  as  soon  as  this  de- 
cree was  made  known  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  did  occasion  a  corresponding  revoca- 
tion of  the  Orders  in  Council  ?  I  say,  as  soon, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  objection  that  an  in- 
terval of  thirty  days  elasped  between  the  com- 
munication of  this  decree  and  the  revocation  of 
the  orders,  yet  my  estimable  friend  (Mr.  Gkos- 
vbnor)  has  explained  this  circumstance  to  the 
conviction  of  scepticism  itself;  the  Prince  Re- 
gent was,  in  fact,  without  a  Ministry.  By  the 
constitution  of  that  country,  the  monarch  can- 
not act  but  through  the  intervention  of  his 
Ministers.  As  he  is  irresponsible  to  the  law, 
for  "  he  can  do  no  wrong,"  he  is  at  liberty  to 
act  only  through  those  who  are  answerable  for 
what  is  wrong.  The  first  moment  when  a  Cabi- 
net could  be  had  to  deliberate  on  the  French  de- 
cree of  April,  1811,  produced  the  revoking  order 
of  the  23d  of  June  of  last  year — an  order  which 
the  President  has  himself  declared  is  susceptible 
of  explanations  that  render  it  satisfactory. 

Since,  then,  a  knowledge  of  this  decree,  in 
May,  1812,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sa- 
tisfactory revocation  of  the  obnoxious  orders, 
why  are  we  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  it 
in  May,  1811,  would  not  have  produced  the 
same  consequence  ?  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee undertakes  to  inform  us,  and  for  this 
purpose  has  commented  with  as  much  fidelity 
as  is  usual,  with  most  scholiasts  on  the  Prince 
Regent's  declaration  on  what  he  calls  Lord 
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Castlereagh's  despatch,  and  on  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Monroe  with  the  British  Minister, 
Mr.  Foster.  These,  in  his  judgment,  clearly 
show  that  this  would  not  have  happened.  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  follow  the  gentleman 
through  all  these  comments.  My  lungs  already 
admonish  me  that  I  have  spoken  long,  and. 
there  is  yet  a  view  of  the  subject  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
say  that,  whatever  impression  the  circumstances 
referred  to  were  then  calculated  to  make,  and 
with  the  lights  then  alone  appearing,  they  fall 
infinitely  short  now  of  supporting  the  inference 
which  the  gentleman  attempts  to  draw  from 
them.  The  Prince  Eegent's  declaration  affords 
us  not  the  slightest  aid  in  the  inquiry.  It 
speaks  only  of  a  full  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  decrees  being  followed  by  a  full  and'un- 
conditional  revocation  of  the  Orders.  It  inti- 
mates nothing  as  to  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  on  the  orders  by  a  repeal  of  the  de- 
crees, as  it  regarded  one  neutral  only.  And 
this  was  'the  explicit  language  of  my  friend 
from  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment given  of  it  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
Truth,  that,  to  combat  her  with  success,  she 
must  not  be  met  upon  her  own  ground.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  declaration  of  the  Regent  is 
silent  on  this  point  ?  No,  sir  ;  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  the  new  maritime  code  of  Na- 
poleon would  be  adhered  to  or  relinquished.  If 
adhered  to,  the  orders  were  to  continue  ;  if  re- 
linquished, they  were  to  cease.  The  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
was,as  to  the  fact  of  the  repeal  or  no  repeal  of 
the  French  decrees,  and  not  whether  the  repeal 
was  limited  to  America  alone,  or  extended  to 
all  neutrals. 

Sir,  it  is  premature  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
before  the  desired  information  is  given  us.  But 
as  other  gentlemen  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
clare theirs,  and  as  forbearance  on  my  part 
might  be  misinterpreted,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  my  belief,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Duke  of  Bassano  is  false.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Executive  could'  have  been  guilty  of 
an  act  so  detestably  wicked  as  the  wilful  con- 
cealment of  a  document  so  all  important  to  his 
country.  And  although  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Russell,  our  former  Minister  to  France,  I 
will  not  believe  him  guilty  (without  far  better 
evidence)  of  such  foul  treason  against  the  nation 
which  he  represented.  I  feel  assured,  that  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  will  prove,  that  the  guilt, 
and  the  meanness,  and  the  falsehood  of  this 
transaction,  have  their  origin  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Napoleon — that  laboratory  of  frauds  and  calum- 
nies. But  while  these  are  my  hopes,  and  this 
my  belief,  I  will  not  conceal  my  apprehensions. 
From  the  silence  which  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
served by  the  Executive,  when  the  occasion 
permitted  and  even  required  notice  of  the  accu- 
sation— from  the  palliating  tone  in  which  the 
insolent  decree  has  been  spoken  of  as  rather 
"  exceptionable  in  its  time  and  manner,"  I  fear 


that  the  honor  of  the  Government  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  have  not  been  vindicated 
by  repelling  the  insult,  or  by  demanding  an  ex- 
planation of  the  complicated  perfidy  of  France. 
If  from  a  cautious  timid  policy,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  this  course  has  been  neglected,  and 
it  is1  the  object  of  the  last  resolution  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  this  House,  I  trust,  springing  imme- 
diately from  the  people,  and  animated  by  the 
feelings  which  pervade  the  nation,  will  not 
hesitate  to  evince  their  sensibility  to  its  wrongs 
and  indignities — ttieir  scorn  of  calumny,  and 
detestation  of  treachery,  even  though  they  pro- 
ceed from  an  Imperial  source  or  are  allied  with 
hypocritical  professions  of  "love  for  Americans." 

Mr.  Hanson"  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Grundy. — 
He  said  he  would  again  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  as  long  as  his  strength  would  enable  him 
to  keep  the  floor,  whilst  he  set  forth  those  views 
which  directed  his  mind  upon  the  present  in- 
quiry. He  equally  regretted,  that  gentlemen 
should  have  dipped  so  deeply  into  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  this  very  plain  and  sim- 
ple question  under  discussion,  and  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  replying,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Grundy.)  The  assertion  made  by  that  gentle- 
man, the  sentiments  he  uttered,  and  the  mon- 
strous doctrines  he  advanced,  rendered  such  a 
reply  unavoidable,  if  indeed  he  could  ever  be 
disposed  to  avoid  doing  his  duty.  Desirous  as 
he  had  been  from  the  beginning,  to  confine  the 
discussion  within  its  proper  metes  and  bounds, 
with  the  hope  of  having  presented  to  the  people 
a  simple,  plain  proposition,  he  would  not  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  a  tedious  inves- 
tigation, but  that  it  seemed  altogether  fitting 
for  him  to  reply  to  the  member  from  Tennessee. 

The  gentleman  charges  the  minority  with 
being  the  cause  of  the  war,  said  Mr.  H.  Did 
he  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  been  laughed  or 
ridiculed  into  the  measure?  This  was  paying 
a  left-handed  compliment  indeed  to  the  under- 
standing and  high  political  attributes  of  the  men 
that  rule  the  country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  sense 
and  judgment.  The  truth  was,  they  had  waded 
so  far,  it  was  better  to  go  on  than  turn  back. 
They  had  so  completely  committed  themselves  in 
their  bullying  system — their  policy  of  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  fears  of  England — that, 
according  to  their  own  misconceived  notions  of 
consistency  and  honor,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
on,  all  retreat  being  cut  off— no  avenue  being 
left  open  for  escape.  Mr.  H.  here  spoke  of  a 
self-created  committee  of  Congressmen  who 
called  on  the  President  and  required  him 
to  send  the  House  a  Message  recommending 
war.  He  said  the  first  demand  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  the  second  succeeded;  when  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  his  re-election  depend- 
ed upon  his  recommending  war  at  once.  Mr. 
H.  iuveighed  in  strong  terms  against  such  a 
state  of  things,  when  a  Presidential  election  was 
made  to  depend  upon  a  recommendation  of  war. 

There  was  no  way  of  terminating  this  war, 
if  the  House,  who  held  the  purse  strings  of  the 
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nation,  wonld  grant  the  supplies  to  carry  it  on. 
The  House  owed  all  its  importance  and  authori- 
ty to  the  power  of  the  purse.  They  alone  held 
the  purse  strings  of  the  natiou.  To  this  feature 
of  the  constitution  they  should  cling  as  the 
floating  plank  on'the  ocean — as  the  rock  of  their 
salvation.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  House 
to  terminate  this  bloody  and  disastrous  contest 
with  a  nation  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us  ; 
and  that  man  was  indeed  morally  guilty  of 
treason,  who  would  furnish  the  means  of  ruin- 
ing his  country  under  the  impressions  entertain- 
ed by  the  minority  of  this  war.  With  the 
conviction  written  on  his  mind  in  strong  and 
indelible  characters,  Mr.  H.  would  feel  like  a 
traitor,  if  he  aided  in  supplying  the  means  to 
bring  the  Republic  to  a  premature  but  inevita- 
ble fate  if  the  war  was  continued  another  year, 
of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  far  as  the 
actions  and  the  hearty  wishes  of  the  dominant 
party  and  their  leaders  were  a  criterion  to 
judge  by. 

Mr.  fi.  said  that  nothing  but  the  spirit,  per- 
severance, and  patience,  of  the  Federal  party, 
had  saved  the  nation  so  long  from  falling  into 
the  fangs  of  France.  They  cleaved  closer  and 
closer  to  the  country  as  her  danger  increased. 
But  for  their  unconquerable  attachment  to 
liberty,  their  ardent  and  unintennitting  exer- 
tions to  save  the  nation  from  the  greatest  of  all 
sublunary  miseries,  years  ago  we  should  have 
fallen  into  the  snar'e  set  for  us  by  the  fell  de- 
stroyer of  nations.  By  a  slow  but  sure  pro- 
cess, said  he,  has  the  existing  state  of  intense 
suffering,  alarm,  discontent,  and  danger,  been 
brought  upon  this  people.  As  direct  and  as 
constant  as  the  vane  upon  the  steeple  points  to 
the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows,  shifts  with 
every  adverse  breeze,  as  faithfuly  as  the  needle 
designates  the  North,  have  the  measures  of  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  palace  and  his  pre- 
decessor and  preceptor  pointed  to  this  war. 
True,  they  had  occasionally  varied  and  shifted 
their  measures  in  matter  of  form  as  circum- 
stances required — now  relaxing,  now  bracing 
and  invigorating  their  system — but  the  political 
barometer  never  deceived  us.  The  State  vane 
always  showed  whether  the  wind  set  from 
Mount  Monticello  or  Gallia's  shore,  which  the 
weatherwise  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
thing,  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  political 
season.  Yes,  sir,  said  he,  as  regularly  as  the 
compass  and  the  heavens  conducted  the  great 
mariner  Oook  around  the  globe,  and  the  breeze 
propelled  his  bark  along,  have  the  predominat- 
ing minds  of  the  ruling  party,  driven  on  by 
headstrong  passion,  have  the  master  magicians 
behind  the  scenes,  so  beautifully  dizzened  to 
amuse  the  eye  and  divert  the  judgment,  con- 
ducted this  deluded  people,  like  the  alluring 
night  lamp,  into  swamps,  through  briars,  thick- 
ets, and  quagmires.  But  to  foretell  a  year 
ago  the  disastrous  events  that  have  passed  in 
review  before  us,  in  almost  "  one  long  unbroken 
funereal  train,"  betrayed  a  distempered  im- 
agination.   A  peculiar  proclivity  to  error  was 


perceived  in  all  our  speculations,  and  a  treason- 
able excitement  of  false  alarm  was  charged 
against  those  who  foresaw  and  were  bold 
enough  to  foretell  abortion  and  disgrace  in 
all  the  transcendent  schemes  of  glory,  conquest, 
and  aggrandizement,  engendered  in  the  disor- 
dered brains  of  their  authors.  Indeed,  whoever 
had  the  hardihood  to  venture  a  prediction  of 
miscarriage,  was  assailed  with  the  ready  argu- 
ment of  minions  and  pensioners ;  the  cry  of 
tory  was  thrown  into  his  face  like  a  bowl  of 
cold  water.  The  lamp  post,  the  guillotine,  or 
the  gallows,  was  a  punishment  scarcely  igno- 
minious enough  for  the  man  who  dare  oppose 
this  most  righteous,  honorable,  and  profitable 
warl 

Mr.  H.  said,  when  the  Duke  of  Oadore's  let- 
ter was  first  published  in  this  country,  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  supposed  for  a  moment,  that 
the  President  would  take  that  latter  as  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  May,  1810, 
because  its  express  proviso  was  palpably  inad- 
missible, being  a  condition  precedent,  and  not 
a  condition  subsequent.  He  likewise  asserted, 
upon  authority  which  he  deemed  altogether 
good,  that  the  President  himself,  when  he  first 
received  the  Duke's  letter,  pronounced  it 
"Jesuitical,"  and  expressed  himself  in  terms 
authorizing  the  belief,  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept of  it  as  coming  within  the  terms  of  the 
law  of  May,  1810.  However,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  undeniable  evidence  upon  the  face 
of  the  letter  itself,  to  the  amazement  of  all  dis- 
cerning honest  men,  Mr.  H.  well  recollected  to 
his  own  utter  astonishment,  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1810,  the  President  did  issue  his  pro- 
clamation declaring  the  fact  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  on  the  first  of 
the  same  month  and  year — that  is,  that  they 
were  repealed  the  day  before,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  our  law  of  non-intercourse.  Now 
was  drawn  the  strong  line  of  demarkation  be- 
twen  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country. 
Each  took  his  decided  stand,  and  bottomed  its 
support  or  opposition  to  Government  npon 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  proclamation. 
"We,  the  minority,  contended,  that  there  had 
been  a  positive  violation  of  a  plain  law  to  favor 
Prance  and.  embroil  us  with  England— that  a 
palpable  juggle  had  been  practised  to  induce  a 
state  of  insurmountable  repulsion  in  our  rela- 
tions with  one  belligerent,  as  a  manifestation  of 
our  partiality  to  the  other,  and  finally,  with  the 
view  to  connect  our  destinies  to  those  of  Prance. 
You,  the  majority,  contended,  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  only  discharged  a  ministerial  duty 
doing  nothing  more  than  the  law  required  of 
him,  and  in  doing  which  he  had  no  discretion 
to  exercise.  To  say  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  with  which  it  was  solemnly  proclaim- 
ed to-day,  that  the  decrees  were  bona  fide  and 
in  fact"  repealed  yesterday,  I  ask  what  was  the 
taot<  how  has  it  turned  out  in  evidence »  Were 
we,  the  minority,  as  roundly  asserted,  in  the 
wrong;  or  were  you,  the  majority,  ab  .initio, 
in  the  wrong,  and  have  you  continued  in  the 
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wrong  ever  since?  "What  says  the  evidence 
in  the  case?  On  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  the 
Emperor  promulges  his  decree,  ante-dated,  or 
not,  it  is  immaterial,  which  commences  thus: — 
"  Seeing  by  the  report  of  our  Minister,  &c,  that 
the  United  States  have  passed  a  law  of  resist- 
ance, &c,  we,  Napoleon,  &c,  do  decree,  &c." 
What  law  of  resistance  ?  The  March  law  of 
1811,  which  superseded  the  false  proclamation, 
and  made  that  proclamation  the  only  evidence 
of  the  repeal  in  the  courts  of  law.  So  that 
Administration  sought  to  entrench  themselves 
behind  the  assumption  of  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
crees were  repealed  in  November,  1810,  and 
that  the  law  of  March,  1811,  "  the  law  of  resist- 
ance to  England,"  was  a  consequence  of  that  re- 
peal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  good  friend, 
Bonaparte,  officially  declares,  and  produces  the 
"very  repealing  decree  itself  to  remove  all  doubt, 
that  the  repeal  was  a  consequence  of  the  law  oi 
resistance.  To  aggravate  the  wrong  and  insult,  he 
solemnly  declares,  through  his  Minister  of  State, 
that  the  repealing  decree  had  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Kussell  and  Mr.  Serrurier  about  the  time 
of  its  date,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before 
this  Government.  It  is  this  collateral  fact  of 
communication  that  these  resolutions  are  meant, 
perhaps  in  vain,  to  establish.  Were  we  right 
and  you  wrong?  The  evidence  is  before  the 
world,  and  the  best  and  only  witness  to  the  fact, 
the  Emperor  himself,  by  publishing  his  decree, 
proves  the  rectitude  of  our  course  and  the  fal- 
lacy of  all  your  positions.  It  proves  the  procla- 
mation to  have  been  false,  the  law  of  March  to 
have  been  unjust,  as  predicated  (to  use  the 
fashionable  phrase)  upon  a  falsehood ;  and  it 
proves  that  every  step  since  taken  towards  this 
war  was  in  our  own  wrong,  contrary  to  truth, 
justice  and  honor — it  proves  that  the  war  has 
no  other  foundation  to  rest  on  than  an  undeni- 
able authenticated  falsehood.  The  war,  there- 
fore, deserves  and  can  be  distinguished,  truly 
by  no  other  appellation  than  an  unnecessary, 
unjust,  and  unrighteous  war,  for  opposing  which 
we  are  moral  traitors!  All  the  gentleman's 
reasoning,  (Mr.  Grtotdy,)  therefore,  drawn  from 
Monroe's  and  Mr.  Foster's  correspondence,  is 
of  no  avail,  and  merits  no  reply. 

To  strengthen  my  positions,  I  will  introduce 
another  piece  of  testimony,  from  a  witness  al- 
together unexceptionable,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,*  than  whom  none,  save  the  President 
himself,  -stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  whose  honor  was  guarded 
with  a  punctilious  delicacy,  amounting  almost  to 
adoration,  as  manifested  by  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Jackson.  What  says  this  witness  ?  I  am 
afraid,  by  undertaking  to  repeat  his  testimony, 
I  shall  weaken  and.  adulterate  his  precise  and 
energetic  language,  and  will  therefore  give  his 
own  words  : 

"  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  the  members  of  Congress,  during  the  last 
session,  were  much  embarrassed  as  to  the  course  most 

*  Mr.  Eobert  Smith. 


proper  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  that  their  embarrassments  proceeded  prin- 
cipally from  the  defect  in  the  communications  to  them 
as  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  great  desideratum.  At  a 
critical  period  of  their  perplexities,  the  arrival  at 
Norfolk  of  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  France  was 
announced.  Immediately  thereon  all  their  proceed- 
ings touching  our  foreign  relations  were  suspended. 
Their  measures,  as  avowed  by  themselves  and  as  ex- 
pected by  the  nation,  were  then  to  be  shaped  accord- 
ing to  the  information  that  might  be  received  from 
Mr.  Serrurier,  especially  as  he  necessarily  must  have 
left  France  longTfter  the  all-important  first  day  of 
November.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Washington,  and 
immediately  after  he  had  been  accredited,  knowing, 
as  I  did,  the  impatience  of  Congress  and  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  lost  no  time  in  having  with  him  a  confer- 
ence. This  conference  I  concluded  by  stating  that  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  him  a  note 
propounding  the  several  questions  that  I  had  just  had 
the  honor  of  putting  to  him  in  conversation,  and  that 
thus  by  his  answer  I  should  be  enabled  to  lay  before 
the  President,  with  the  utmost  precision,  his  commu- 
nications to  me.  I  accordingly  immediately  pre- 
pared the  following  draught  of  a  letter,  and  consider- 
ing the  President's  sanction  a  matter  of  course,  I  had 
it,  in  due  official  form,  copied  by  the  appropriate 
clerk.  But  waiting  on  the  President  with  it,  and 
after  having  reported  to  him  verbally  the  result  of 
the  conference,  I  was,  to  my  astonishment,  told  by 
him  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  send  to  Mr. 
Serrurier  any  such  note.  His  deportment,  through- 
out this  interview,  evinced  a  high  degree  of  dis- 
quietude, which  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  fretful 
expressions.  Having  in  view  nothing  but  the  dignity 
of  the  Government,  and  the  prosperity  of  my  country, 
and,  overlooking  his  peevishness,  I  entreated  him,  but 
in  a  manner  the  most  delicate,  not  to  withhold  from 
Congress  any  information  that  might  be  useful  to 
them  at  so  momentous  a  juncture." 

To  give  its  full  and  proper  force  to  Mr.  Smith's 
evidence,  a  short  notice  of  some  interesting  and 
important  circumstances  attending  the  introduc- 
tion and  final  adoption  of  the  March  law  of 
1811  will  be  necessary.  The  gentleman  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Eelations  at  that  time,  is  now  a  member  of  this 
House,  and  is  in  his  seat.  I  say,  then,  as  well 
as  I  remember,  (correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,)  he 
introduced  the  law  of  March,  1811,  just  as  Mr. 
Serrurier's  arrival  was  announced.  As  soon  as 
the  Minister's  arrival  in  Washington  was  known, 
he  withdrew  his  bill,  as  understood  at  the  time, 
to  proceed  wittingly,  and  to  allow  time  to  as- 
certain from  the  new  Minister  fresh  from  France, 
whether  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  were 
actually  repealed,  as  assumed  and  proclaimed 
by  the  Executive.  The  inference  would  be 
drawn  by  the  public,  if,  after  allowing  due  time 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  conferences  between 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  bill  was  again  re- 
ported, that  the  result  of  such  conference  was 
favorable,  and  removed  all  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  proclamation.  If  not  again  reported,  the 
conclusion  would  necessarily  be  drawn,  that  the 
information  extracted  from  Mr.  Surrurier,  was 
unfavorable.    What  was  the  result  ?    Recur  to 
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the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  all  doubt 
i§  removed.  In  this  state  of  things  what  did  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  ?  The  Chairman 
again  introduced  the  law  of  resistance  against 
England,  bottomed  upon  the  asserted  repeal  of 
the  decrees  and  the  President's  proclamation, 
which  itself  rested  upon  what  is  now  established 
to  be  a  juggle  of  France — an  undeniable  un- 
truth. The  nation  of  course  did  infer  that  Mr. 
Surrurier  had  fully  satisfied  the  Administration 
of  the  repeal  of  the  decrees.  There  were  those, 
to  be  sure,  (Mr.  H.  was  among  the  number,) 
who  never  for  a  moment  changed  their  opinion, 
but  the  many  continued  under  the  delusion 
until  Mr.  Smith's  disclosures  burst  upon  the 
the  nation,  aroused  general  indignation,  and 
struck  with  amazement  and  horror  every  man 
whose  mind  was  open  to  conviction.  Never- 
theless, the  Administration  proceeded  with  a 
steady  step  to  their  point  of  destination,  and 
finally  plunged  the  country  into  this  most 
ruinous,  calamitous  war,  which  has  filled  the 
nation  with  grief  and  mourning,  and  brought 
us  to  the  verge,  if  not  the  gulf,  of  national 
bankruptcy.  They  rushed  on  blindfolded  till 
they  were  so  far  advanced  as  not  to  have  the 
power  of  preventing  this  people  from  being 
sucked  into  the  vortex,  which  had  well  nigh 
swallowed  up  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and 
but  for  the  memorable  and  glorious  events 
which  have  opened  a  new  era  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  would  have  sealed  the  doom  of  this 
rising  empire. 

Mr.  Montgomeby  rose,  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen  to  give  a  concise 
view  of  the  reasons  which  have  determined  me 
to  vote  against  the  resolutions  under  considera- 
tion. Whenever  I  am  made  to  believe,  that  in- 
formation sought  for  by  gentlemen,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  respect  to  any  matter 
proper  to  be  acted  on  by  this  House,  I  will 
heartily  join  in  calling  for  it ;  and  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  if  I  could  be  convinced  that  the 
information  sought  for  would  prove  that  the 
war  against  Great  Britain  was  unjust,  that  we 
are  seeking  to  wrest  from  her  something  to  which 
by  the  principles  of  national  law  she  is  justly 
entitled,  X  would  join  in  the  call,  and  would 
take  such  measures  as  would  show  that  we  now 
abandoned  our  pretensions  and  desired  peace. 
But,  sir,  I  cannot  take  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  reflected  on  these  resolutions  with  a 
view  of  discovering  whether  the  information 
sought  for  could  form  the  basis  of  any  useful  act 
on  the  part  of  this  House,  or  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  the  conclusion  of  my  mind  is  that  it 
would  not ;  I  am  therefore  resolved  to  oppose 
them.  I  take  the  object  of  the  mover  to  have 
been  either  to  procure  the  information  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  some  act  in  this  House  in  relation 
to  some  of  our  functionaries,  the  Government 
or  Emperor  of  France,  or  the  present  war  with 
England.    Let  us  then  examine  them  in  re- 


ference to  the  first  of  these  objects :  if  it  is  in- 
tended merely  to  afford  the  ground  of  censure 
and  invective  against  some  one  or  more  of  our 
functionaries,  it  can  produce  no  good  effect,  no 
public  benefit  could  be  expected  to  result ;  be- 
sides, there  would  be  a  species  of  unfairness  in 
the  course,  as  the  facts  and  arguments  in  de- 
fence, on  the  part  of  the  accused,  could  not  be 
fully  developed.  If  any  misconduct  sufficient 
to  ground  an  impeachment  has  been  transacted, 
let  gentlemen  make  the  charge  and  proceed 
by  way  of  impeachment ;  the  subject  will  then 
be  fully  investigated,  the  accused  can  be  heard. 
Let  us  examine  the  subject  with  reference  to 
the  Government  of  France,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  probable  good  can  result.  If  it 
is  merely  to  afford  the  foundation  of  philippics 
against  the  Emperor  of  France,  I  object  to  it, 
because  I  would  view  it  as  a  waste  of  time, 
without  so  much  as  the  consolation  of  believ- 
ing that  any  thing  we  could  say  would  produce 
a  single  instant  of  disagreeable  feeling;  and 
certainly  it  cannot  be  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  nation, 
when  we  have  a  negotiation  pending,  to  finish 
which  we  have  but  recently  sent  a  Minister. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  information  sought 
for  with  a  view  to  see  whether  the  justice  of 
the  present  war  is  dependent  upon  it :  I  hold 
that  it  is  in  no  point  of  view  dependent  upon 
the  withholding  of  timely  information  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  This 
will  lead  me  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  France  about  the 
time  of  the  date  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  true  character  of  the  difference 
between  those  nations  and  this ;  in  doing  which, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ascertain  which 
first  aggressed  upon  our  rights,  or  from  which 
we  receive  the  greatest  quantum  of  injury ;  it 
will  be  enough  that  each  has  given  us  just 
cause  of  war.  It  will  be  recollected  that  France 
and  Great  Britain,  after  having  carried  on  the 
present  war  several  years  previous  to  the  year 
1806-'7,  with  all  the  rancor  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible  of— each  struggling  for  the 
destruction  of  the  other — found  their  efforts 
unavailing  by  the  ordinary  course  of  warfare. 
France,  inflated  with  and  wielding  a  power  on 
the  Continent  rarely  witnessed,  had  been  unable 
to  conquer  Great  Britain  by  the  direct  opera- 
tions of  war :  Great  Britain,  powerful  on  the 
ocean  beyond  all  example,  had  been  unable  to 
bring  France  to  terms  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
war  upon  her  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  seem  to  have  deter- 
mined respectively  that  every  thing  should  yield 
to  their  views  of  mutual  destruction  and  self- 
aggrandizement  ;  that  those  principles  of  natural 
reason,  which  ought  to  govern  all  nations,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  national  law,  had 
been  acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations, 
should  be  no  longer  regarded :  they  commenced 
a  system  of  depredation,  of  plundering  of  the 
commerce  of  all  peaceful  nations,  each  alleging 
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that  the  coarse  taken  was  founded  in  just  re- 
taliation. Under  this  state  of  things,  what  was 
the  American  Government  hound  to  do?  I 
answer,  that  at  most,  barely  to  demand  repara- 
tion from  both ;  and  upon  refusal,  she  might 
rightfully  declare"  war  against  one  or  both,  ac- 
cording to  our  view  of  political  expediency.  We 
were  under  no  moral  obligation  to  procure  a  re- 
peal of  the  Berlin  or  Milan  decrees,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  our  having  a  just  cause  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  for  captures  under  her 
Orders  in  Council ;  neither  were  we  bound  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  a  just  war  against  France 
for  captures  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
Each  had  violated  our  perfect  rights,  and  we  had 
a  right  to  select  our  enemy.  As  well  might  it 
be  contended,  that  a  man  is  bound  to  adjust 
the  priority  of  injury  between  two  highwaymen 
who  have  at  distinct  times  robbed  him,  before 
he  shall  proceed  to  enforce  the  law  and  recover 
his  property,  as  to  insist  that  we  could  have  no 
just  cause  of  war  against  France  or  Great  Brit- 
ain, without  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  or  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

The  American  Government  it  will  be  recol- 
lected endeavored  to  procure  justice,  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  these  lawless  interdictions  of  neu- 
tral commerce  by  negotiation,  and  failed.  It  was 
then  deemed  expedient  to  adopt  some  counter 
restriction,  with  the  view  and  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  dispose  one  or  both  of  the  belli- 
gerents to  act  justly.  It  was  highly  important  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  justice  from  even  one,  as 
that  would  have  left  us  to  contend  single-hand- 
ed against  the  other.  "With  this  view  we  re- 
sorted to  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  non- 
importation laws,  connected  with  negotiation. 
We  were  bandied  about  from  Paris  to  Washing- 
ton, and  from  Washington  to  London,  to  no 
purpose  but  to  prove  the  perfidy  of  the  belliger- 
ents, for  several  years.  Here  let  me  ask, 
whether  we  are  bound  perpetually  to  pursue 
this  course?  I  think  most  certainly  not.  We 
had  a  perfect  right  to  cease  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  either  of  the  belligerent  re- 
strictions, and  assert  our  right  to  the  peaceful 
navigation  of  the  ocean.  We  did  so,  and  war 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain.  I  think  it 
but  a  fair  conclusion,  from  what  I  have  advan- 
ced, that  the  war  was  just  at  the  time  of  de- 
claring it,  as  it  stood  connected  with  the  Orders 
in  Council.  But  a  view  of  the  war  as  connect- 
ed with  other  causes  will  go  to  establish  still 
more  firmly  the  conclusion,  and  strengthen  the 
arguments  before  advanced. 

We  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  spolia- 
tions upon  our  commerce ;  and  a  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  doctrine  of  her 
right  to  impress  seamen  from  on  board  Amer- 
ican ships ;  and  an  abandonment  of  the  practice. 
As  I  have  heard  no  person  contend  that  there 
were  not  causes  for  war,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  law,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
stop  to  prove  them  so ;  it  will  only  be  proper 
to  remark  somewhat  on  their  nature.    With  re- 


spect to  the  first,  I  will  barely  remark,  that  one 
of  the  strongest  possible  guarantees  against  the 
repetition  of  national  injuries,  is  the  exacting 
complete  reparation  for  the  past  wrongs.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  it  is  in  every  point  of 
view  important :  the  very  end  of  the  institution 
of  Government  is  violated  in  respect  to  our  sea- 
faring men,  if  we  neglect  or  refuse  to  protect 
them  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  A  second 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  very  injurious 
effect  the  practice  would  have  upon  our  com- 
merce ;  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to.  this  way  to  supplant  us  in 
every  market.  A  third  argument  to  show  its 
importance,  is  drawn  from  the  inestimable  value 
of  personal  liberty.  A  fourth  reason  for  making 
a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  is,  that  it  is  of 
a  permanent  nature ;  it  is  not  one  of  those 
rights  which  Great  Britain  sets  up  as  a  belliger- 
ent right,  depending  upon  the  present  war; 
but  one  which  she  claims  to  exercise  through  all 
time. 

From  the  foregoing  view,  the  conclusion  is 
much  strengthened,  that  we  had  good  cause  of 
war ;  and  that  political  expediency  required  it 
should  be  declared  is,  to  my  mind,  also  strongly 
evinced. 

Further,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  these  resolu- 
tions, because  they  seem  to  imply  that  we  had 
no  cause  of  war  except  for  spoliations  under  the 
Orders  in  Council,  or  that  we  were  willing  to 
abandon  the  other  causes.  If  these  resolutions 
pass,  it  might  be  inferred,  and  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  our  enemy,  that  we  now  thought  we 
had  not  sufficient  cause  of  war,  without  resort- 
ing to  injuries  under  the  Orders  in  Council; 
that  we  now  repented  the  course  we  have 
taken.  I  am  opposed  to  such  policy ;  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  it,  and  much  may  be  lost.  We 
have  taken  a  course,  it  is  not  unjust,  and 
interest  and  honor  requires  we  should  pursue  it 
firmly,  and  if  possible  bring  it  to  a  successful  end. 

Again,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  these  resolutions, 
because  I  believe  they  are  ill-timed,  and  may 
have  an  unhappy  effect  on  our  negotiations  now 
pending  with  Great  Britain.  It  appears  to  me 
entirely  probable,  that  if  the  British  Ministry 
are  informed  of  our  being  about  to  review  the 
causes  which  have  been  alleged  for  the  war, 
that  she  will  be  indisposed  to  concede  anything 
until  she  knows  the  result ;  this  may  produce 
delay,  and  defeat  the  negotiation  entirely.  We 
ought  not  to  expect  reparation,  if  we  but  seem 
to  doubt  our  claim. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  those  that  sup- 
port the  resolutions,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  not  notified  of  the  repeal  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  in  proper  time ;  and  that 
the  war  would  have  been  prevented  by  a  timely 
notice  of  the  repeal,  by  producing  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
certainly  that  a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
would  not  have  preceded  our  declaration  of 
war,  if  the  repeal  had  been  promptly  com- 
municated; but,  to  my  mind,  there  seems 
to  be  little  ground  for  the  inference,  that  they 
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certainly  would  have  been  repealed,  taking 
into  view  the  terms  of  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  or  rather  the  modifica- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  repeal  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, the  British  Minister,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  our  Secretary  of  State,  dated  July  3d, 
1811,  says  "That,  whenever  France  should 
have  effectually  repealed  her  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  and  should  have  restored  neutral  com- 
merce to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  pre- 
viously to  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees, 
we  should  immediately  repeal  our  Orders  in 
Council."  This  is  the  language  of  the  author- 
ized agent  of  the  British  Government;  and, 
from  this  declaration,  we  were  required  not 
only  to  procure  from  France  such  a  modification 
as  would  restore  our  own  commerce  as  a  neu- 
tral to  its  wonted  footing,  but  a  complete  re- 
peal, restoring  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  na- 
tions to  the  footing  upon  which  it  rested  before 
the  issuing  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
The  repeal  or  rather  modification  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811, 
only  respected  American  commerce,  leaving  the 
commerce  of  all  other  neutrals  to  their  opera- 


tion 


Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Orders  in 


Council  could  not  he  expected  to  be  repealed 
upon  the  production  of  an  instrument  merely 
modifying  those  decrees  to  favor  the  Americans : 
and  this  would  seem  at  least  a  tolerable  apol- 
ogy for  not  giving  the  British  Government 
early  information  of  the  existence  of  such  in- 
strument. It  was  not  such  a  writing  as  they 
required.  And,  by  the  way,  I  think  their  re- 
quisition so  insulting  and  so  unreasonable,  that 
no  further  attempt  ought  to  have  been  made ;  it 
was  not  enough  that  we  would  obtain  from 
France  a  partial  repeal  or  modification  so  as  to 
secure  our  rights,  but  we  were  required  to  en- 
gage in  the  very  chivalrous  business  of  being 
the  advocate  and  champion  of  all  neutral  na- 
tions, in  order  to  procure  the  exercise  of  our 
rights. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  the  repeal  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
rescinding  the  Orders  in  Council.  The  Prince 
Eegent,  in  the  instrument  repealing  the  Orders 
in  Council,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  French 
repealing  decree  was  not  such  as  had  been  re- 
quired ;  from  which,  believing  as  I  do,  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  United  States 
or  any  other  nation  any  thing  through  mere 
courtesy,  I  infer  that  some  other  reason  or  cause 
induced  the  repeal.  More  than  a  month  elapsed 
between  the  notification  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  before  the  Orders  in 
Council  were  repealed.  Another  reason  to  show 
it  improbable  that  the  one  was  really  the  cause 
of  the  other : — it  will  be  recollected,  that  great 
complaints  existed  in  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Orders  in  Council ;  that  a  lengthy 
investigation  was  had  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  ascertain  their  effects  upon  their  own  com- 
merce and  manufactures.    Now,  sir,  I  believe 


that  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  their 
own  restrictions  were  recoiling  upon  themselves ; 
that  their  own  manufactures,  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  their  opulence  and  power,  was  about 
to  be  sapped,  and  the  nation  vitally  injured ;  and 
this  I  believe  was  the  real  cause  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council.  The  modification  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  happily  presented  an 
apology,  and  rescued  them  from  the  open  shame 
of  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  own  measures 
without  a  plausible  reason. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  those  who 
support  these  resolutions,  that,  if  the  Orders  in 
Council  had  been  repealed,  we  would  not  have 
gone  to  war  on  account  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  impressment ;  and  they  infer  this 
from  our  Government  failing  to  press  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment  for  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  last  attempts  at  adjustment  by  negotia- 
tion. To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  course  our  Government  would  have 
taken ;  but  it  is  very  clear  to  me,  that  this  na- 
tion would  have  shown  an  astonishing  indiffer- 
ence to  its  honor  and  interest  to  have  aban- 
doned the  ground  which  it  had  taken,  and  ably 
maintained  by  argument,  in  relation  to  this 
point.  But  I  conceive  there  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  the  American  Government 
did  not  continually  press  this  point ;  this  was  t 
matter  in  which  Britain  stood  alone :  it  did  nol 
depend  upon  the  war ;  it  was  important  to  ad 
just  with  one  of  the  warring  powers  the  differ 
ences  connected  with  the  war,  with  a  view  to 
placing  one  of  them  more  directly  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  wrong.  This  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reason  why  the  point  of  impressment  was  not 
so  constantly  pressed,  and  not  that  our  Gov- 
ernment viewed  it  as  inconsiderable  in  its  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Telpaib  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
range  that  this  question  had  taken,  though  an 
apprehension  of  the  reality  had  been  excited  by 
the  introduction  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
House.  He  arose  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
gentlemen,  but  to  exhibit  it  in  a  point  of  view 
in  which,  to  his  surprise,  it  had  not  yet  been 
presented.  Sir,  the  question  of  the  policy,  the 
justice,  or  necessity  of  a  declaration  of  war,  is 
not  the  one  now  before  the  nation — it  is  idle  to 
spend  time  in  debating  it— the  special  and  im- 
portant objects  of  this  session.will  not  sanction 
the  discussion  of  it.  It  has  not  only  been  dis- 
cussed in  its  proper  place,  but-  was  renewed  at 
the  last  session,  and  the  causes  most  ably  de- 
veloped May  I  be  excused,  sir,  in  expressing 
an  apprehension  that  the  consciousness  of  de- 
feat at  that  time  has  induced  the  opposition  to 
renew  their  charge  at  this  session,  goaded  on  as 
they  are  by  recent  mortification,  and  cheered  by 
the  enchantments  of  existing  hope.  But  sir  is 
there  no  termination  to  a  question  of  this  sort  ? 
Is  every  effort  of  the  Government  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war  to  be  clogged  by  details  of  the 
causes  which  produced  it  ?  What,  Mr.  Speaker 
is  the  acknowledged  definition  of  war?  It  is 
the  combined  energies  of  one  nation  brought 
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forcibly  into  action  against  the  united  exertions 
of  another,  legitimately  authorized  by  either. 
Who,  sir,  under  our  constitution,  is  authorized 
to  declare  "war?    Not,  as  in  England,  a  capri- 
cious or  ambitions  monarch ;  hut  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — a  body  taken  from  the 
people,  and  liable  again  to  remain  among  them — 
emphatically,  sir,  the  people  themselves.  Surely, 
then,  when  the  nation  is  legitimately  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  when,   in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  definition,  the  people  are  called 
upon  to  unite  in  resisting  foreign  dominion — 
when  the  enemy  is  knocking  at  your  very  doors, 
it  is  the  duty  not  only  of  the  minor  officers  of 
this  country  to  stand  forth  in  its  cause,  but  it  is 
more  imperiously  the  duty  of  every  branch  of 
that  power  which  had  declared  it  to  prosecute 
it  with  vigor,  to  the  intent  that  an  honorable 
and  permanent  peace  may  be  secured.    The 
declaration  of  war,  when  legitimately  made,  is 
like  every  other  truth  demonstrated  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  is  ever  after  received  as  an 
undeniable  proposition  whence  to  deduce  other 
consequences,  until  refuted  by  additional  devel- 
opments of  the  same  faculty  which  established 
it.    But  the  same  authority  under  our  constitu- 
tion which  declared  the  war  is  not  adequate  to 
a  restoration  of  peace.      Hence,  the  want  of 
complete  analogy;  hence,  when  the  Congress 
have  declared  the  nation  in  a  state  of  war,  its 
judgment  is  final  as  to  itself — to  prosecute  it  is 
within  its  competency;   but  legislation  for  a 
peace  is  by  this  act  transferred  to  the  treaty- 
making  power.    But,  sir,  further,  this  is  defen- 
sive war ;  for  that  nation  which  has  committed 
the  first  aggression  upon  some  primary  or  essen- 
tial right  of  another,  has  commenced  the  act  of 
war,  and  that  other  which  reacts  under  a  dec- 
laration, whether  by  retaliation  or  otherwise,  is 
on  the  defensive.    Yes,  sir,  such  a  nation  is  on 
the  defensive,  even  though  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy  in  his  own  quarters  be  made,  in  order  to 
6ecure  you  from  future  harm.    And  will  gen- 
tlemen pretend  to  say  that  Great  Britain  has  not 
committed  glaring  outrages  upon  the  primary 
and  essential  rights  of  this  nation;  that  she  has 
not  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  its  very  independ- 
ence ?    That  she  has  not  essayed  to  bring  us 
back  to  a  state  of  colonization  ?    Was  not  the 
requisition  to  pass  all  of  our  vessels  through  her 
ports,  there  to  pay  a  tax  or  duty,  in  the  form 
of  license,  such  an  outrage  ?    Was  not  the  ex- 
tensive blockade  of  the  ports  of  Europe,  without 
an  adequate  force,  under  which  our  vessels  were 
rifled,  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  national  law  as  to  justify  this  nation  in 
resistance?     Was  not,  I  ask,   sir,   the  horrid 
usurpation  of  impressing  American  seamen,  of 
consigning  them  to  the  most  cruel  of  bondage, 
that  under  which  they  might  be  compelled  to 
serve  as  instruments  in  heaping  insult  and  in- 
jury upon  their  own  nation,  upon  their  country- 
men, their  brethren,  an  encroachment  of  the 
most  daring  kind — a  violation  of  a  primary  and 
essential  right  of  this  nation,  such  as  called  for 
manly  reaction  on  our  part  ? 


[H.  of  E. 


Gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  debate,  have  re- 
vived the  insulting,  and  I  had  hoped  obsolete 
charge  of  Trench  influence.  It  is  not,  sir,  in  my 
nature  to  enter  a  defence,  which  would  be  as 
degrading  to  me,  as  derogatory  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  nation,  whose  enlightened  and 
liberalized  mind  early  rose  superior  to  that  un- 
hallowed selfishness  of  soul  which  grasps  at  the 
trappings  of  aristocracy,  and  with  conscious  lit- 
tleness shrinks  from  the  sacred  principles  of  Be- 
publicanism,  because  it  affords  no  artificial  props 
to  ephemeral  greatness.  The  private  as  well  as 
public  virtues  of  this  man  so  effectually  shield 
him  from  the  shafts  of  unjust  insinuations  as  to 
need  no  vindication.  I  speak,  sir,  with  free- 
dom, because  I  am  conscious  that  those  who 
know  me  will  not  believe  me  capable  of  flat- 
tery. As  I  should  depise  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press the  Administration  susceptible  of  such  an 
influence,  in  like  manner  is  my  abhorrence  of 
such  a  charge  made  upon  any  other  than  the 
most  irresistible  evidence. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen  who  repeat  this  charge 
should  recur  to  the  source  whence  so  degrading 
an  imputation  first  emanated.  He  who  first 
proclaimed  the  existence  of  French  influence  in 
this  country  was  proven  an  abhorred  and  cruel 
traitor.  Yes,  sir,  the  first  tongue  which  dared 
to  utter  such  an  insinuation  was  that  of  the  ever 
accursed  Arnold — let  gentlemen  then  pause,  and 
weigh  well  the  motive  of  such  a  charge.  But 
let  me  not,  hence,  be  supposed  to  accuse  every 
one  who  repeats  it  of  nurturing  the  same  exe- 
crable spirit — no,  sir,  I  dare  not  wrong  myself 
by  uttering  so  unwarranted  an  accusation 
against  honorable  members ;  yet  I  would  expect 
of  gentlemen  to  refer  to  those  sentiments  of 
honor  which  are  their  boast  before  they  repeat 
so  foul  a  charge  derived  from  so  infamous  a 
source. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  brought  to  the  spe- 
cial reasons  which  will  induce  my  negative  to 
these  resolutions.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Sheefey,)  or  the 
mover  of  these  resolutions,  (Mr.  Webstek,)  I 
cannot  distinctly  recollect  which,  and  if  I  err  in 
the  reference,  I  assert  the  fact  myself,  that  the 
resolution  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  and  answered  by  the  President,  em- 
braced all  the  matter  in  general  terms,  contain- 
ed in  those  now  before  the  House,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  relative  characters  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches.  It  was  in 
these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  be  caused  to  be  laid  before  this  House 
the  French  decree  purporting  to  be  a  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  referred  to  in  Ms  Message 
of  the  4th  of  November  last,  together  with  such  in- 
formation as  he  may  possess  concerning  the  time  and 
manner  of  promulgating  the  same  ;  and  also  any  cor- 
respondence or  information  touching  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  France,  in  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  State,  not  heretofore  communicated, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  it  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest  to  communicate." 
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This  House,  then,  sir,  had  made  a  special  call 
upon  the  Executive  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  decree ;  they  made 
a  general  call  as  to  all  correspondences  and 
other  information  touching  the  relations  be- 
tween this  Government  and  that  of  France, 
with  the  usual  exception  of  such  matters  as  the 
public  interest  forbade  him  to  communicate. 
This  resolution  having  been  answered  by  the 
President,  enclosing  the  documents  desired, 
what,  I  ask,  sir,  was  the  fair  and  reasonable 
presumption?  Certainly  that  the  President 
had  done  his  duty ;  that  he  had  communicated 
all  the  information  in  the  Department  of  State 
not  within  the  express  reservation  or  exception 
contained  in  the  resolution  itself;  and  this  be- 
lief, no  doubt,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's answer,  existed  in  every  mind,  until  the 
assertion  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  not  repeated 
in  his  note  to  Mr.  Barlow,  destroyed  in  some 
<  minds  this  fair  presumption.  This  presumption, 
which  in  the  discussion  of  a  contested  election, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  was  urged  with  so 
much  pertinacity  and  success  by  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  the  advocates 
of  these  resolutions  seem  now  to  have  abandon- 
ed or  forgotten.  A  sheriff  in  that  instance  had 
been  required  by  the  law  to  administer  an  oath 
to  the  clerks  of  election,  but  no  certificate  of 
such  oath  appearing  on  the  returns,  the  peti- 
tioning member  avers  that  it  was  not  adminis- 
tered ;  but,  sir,  such  regard  had  the  gentleman 
for  the  reputation  of  this  officer,  that  this  pre- 
sumption was  sufficient  to  repel  the  assertion  of 
a  respectable  individual,  formerly  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  at  that  time  petitioning  to  be 
admitted  in  lieu  of  the  flitting  member.  This 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  officer,  I  believed 
with  them  to  be  founded  in  sound  principle,  and 
its  influence  was  visible  on  the  vote  of  this 
House — a  principle  whose  influence  cherishes, 
not  only  the  character  of  the  honest  officer  of 
the  Government,  but  pervades  every  class  of 
the  community — for  every  man  is  presumed  in- 
nocent until  proven  to  be  guilty.  But,  forsooth, 
this  principle  in  every  other  situation  so  sacred, 
when  applied  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  is  rejected — to  him  it  furnishes 
no  protection.  A  being  whose  character  has 
been  portrayed  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  acri- 
mony ;  a  being  whom  the  opposition  have  de- 
scribed as  the  mere  creature  of  Bonaparte,  the 
prime  agent  of  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  is  to 
absolve,  by  a  mere  ipse  dixit,  this  fair  and  most 
reasonable  presumption.  Upon  the  declaration 
of  such  an  individual  in  the  conversation  with 
our  Minister,  that  the  decree  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
the  presumption  that  the  President  had  done 
his  duty,  had  communicated  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  its  promulgation  which  the  interest  of 
the  country  did  not  forbid,  suddenly  vanishes— 
an  effect  which  the  assertion  of  the  most  re- 
spectable freeman  of  his  country  would  not  pro- 
duce under  like  circumstances,  if  uttered  against 
the  most  insignificant  officer  of  the  Govern- 


ment. This  enchantment,  indeed,  looks  like 
French  influence ;  and,  sir,  we  have  strong  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  morality  of  this  new 
standard  of  veracity — this  same  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano— will  supersede  the  doctrines  of  that  good 
pious  soul  the  Prince  Regent,  the  bulwark  of 
our  religion. 
Mr.  Peaeson  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows: 
Mr.  Speaker :  I  rise  to  address  you  under  cir- 
cumstances not  the  most  favorable  to  myself; 
nor  can  I  indulge  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  patient  attention  of  the  House  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  day,  and  after  a  discussion,  on  the 
part  of  some  gentlemen  at  least,  so  able  and  so 
interesting.  But,  sir,  impelled  by.  a  sense  of 
positive  duty  to  myself,  and  to  those  good  men 
who  have  placed  me  here  as  their  representative, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  forego  all 
considerations  of  personal  convenience,  to  do 
that  which  every  gentleman  of  the  minority,  in 
the  habit  of  speaking,  ought  to  do,  protest 
against  the  abominable,  the  slavish  doctrine 
advanced,  and  repel  the  charges  and  insinua- 
tions made  by  the  member  from,  Tennessee, 
(Mr.  Geundy.)  It  is  not,  however,  my  pur- 
pose solely  to  notice  the  remarks  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Tennessee ;  nor  shall  I  pursue  other 
gentlemen  through  all  their  windings  and  turn- 
ings, in  the  wild,  wide  range  they  have  taken 
in  this  debate.  The  proposition  before  us,  de- 
mands some  attention.  It  is  plain,  simple,  and 
distinct ;  it  is  an  inquiry  for  "  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  in 
relation  to  a  subject  deemed  vitally  interesting 
to  us  as  a  people — involving  the  reputation  of 
our  Administration  and  its  agents,  or  that  being 
and  his  agents,  who  tells  us  he  loves  us,  and  we 
are  doomed  to  call  our  ally.  To  gentlemen 
situated  as  the  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  MoKee,)  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
call  made  on  the  Executive  last  session  on  this 
subject,  and  the  result  of  that  call — to  some 
gentlemen  who  have  just  taken  their  seats  in 
the  House  for  the  first  time,  the  resolutions 
under  consideration  may  appear  unnecessarily 
definite  and  inquisitorial.  They  might  well 
imagine,  that  a  general  resolution,  in  ordinary 
form,  would  bring  forth  all  the  information  now 
desired.  The  reasonableness  of  this  opinion 
proves,  incontestably,  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  the  course  now  proposed.  A  general 
call,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  was  made  near  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  terms  of  that  resolu- 
tion were  sufficiently  broad  and  comprehensive 
to  authorize  the  expectation,  that  the  informa- 
tion sought  for  would  be  obtained.  What  was 
the  fact  ?  In  the  night,  and  at  the  last  hour  of 
the  session,  a  confidential  Message  was  receiv- 
ed from  the  President  containing  those  garbled 
extracts  which  have  excited  so  much  'suspicion 
and  indignation,  which  evidently  left  a  tale 
behind,  which  it  is  our  purpose  and  our  duty  to 
unfold.  It  is  a  fact  also,  not  unworthy  of  re- 
membrance, that  in  reply  to  a  call  of  the  Senate 
on  this  same  subject,  the  like  extracts  were 
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given  under  the  injunction  of  secrecy.  Is  it 
not  a  theme  for  curious  speculation,  to  know 
what  high  and  weighty  considerations  of  State 
rendered  necessary  a  pledge  of  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  as  the 
condition  on  which  those  precious  extracts 
should  be  made  known  to  them ;  and  what  sud- 
den change  of  policy  should  have  absolved  the 
members  of  this  Honse  from  the  pledge  of  se- 
crecy, which  for  several  weeks  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  Senate?  "What  was  the  real 
motive  for  keeping  those  papers  from  the  public 
eye  is  to  me  unknown ;  and  I  trust,  other  con- 
siderations, than  the  mere  convenience  of  the 
galleries,  authorized  their  public  disclosure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  a  Government  like  this, 
where  not  only  freedom,  but  publicity  of  debate 
is  guarantied  by  the  charter  of  our  rights ; 
where  the  people  have  the  right  to  know,  not 
only  what  is  done,  but  how  and  by  whom,  all 
transactions  enveloped  in  mystery,  or  clothed 
with  secrecy,  naturally  excite  suspicion,  and 
not  unfrequently  alarm.  This  will  continue  in- 
separable from  our  nature,  whilst  a  vestige  of 
liberty  remains.  It  is  that  characteristic  of 
freemen  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
slaves  and  sycophants  of  power.  Here  let  me 
tell  gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions, 
however  honest  and  unbounded  may  be  their 
confidence,  there  does  exist  no  slight  impres- 
sion among  many  of  our  best  and  wisest  men, 
that  all  is  not  right  in  the  relations  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  Government  of  France — that 
"  something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 
"Whether  this  impression  be  well  or  illy  found- 
ed, is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  when  we  reflect, 
that  amid  this  massy  pile  of  documents,  with 
which  your  tables  are  breaking  and  your  shelves 
are  groaning,  so  few  pages  are  to  be  found  in 
relation  to  our  complicated  concerns  with 
France,  scarcely  one  entire  letter  to  be  seen, 
and  no  where  to  be  heard  a  bold,  dignified  and 
spirited  tone  of  remonstrance  against  the  mon- 
strous wrongs  and  galling  insults  of  the  tyrant 
who  rules  that  devoted  nation :  when  it  is  re- 
collected, also,  that  there  is  a  private  chest,  a 
box  of  arcana  in  the  vaults  of  this  House,  whose 
contents,  though  almost  moulding  with  age, 
have  not  yet  seen  the  light ;  and  of  whose  im- 
portance many  gentlemen  of  this  House  can 
bear  testimony,  particularly  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Pickeeing,) 
who  but  lately,  whilst  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
underwent  a  sort  of  ordeal  for  having  impious- 
ly, or  inadvertently,  brought  to  the  light  one 
'of  those  hidden  offsprings  of  French  intrigue, 
still  too  tender  for  exposure.  "When  all  these 
things  crowd  upon  our  recollection,  and  when 
it  is  evident,  as  has  been  shown  by  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Hanson,)  from 
the  written  testimony  of  your  late  Secretary  of 
State,  (a  man  then  high  in  your  confidence,) 
and  for  a  supposed  insinuation  against  his  vera- 
city, the  nation  was  nearly  set  into  a  flame,  and 
the  offender,  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  mes- 
senger of  peace,  banished  like  a  culprit  from 


our  land ;  that  the  Executive  of  these  United 
States  did,  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter Serrurier,  in  the  month  of  February,  1811, 
refuse  to  permit  necessary  and  proper  inquiries 
to  be  made  of  him,  in  relation  to  the  pretended 
repeal  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and 
did  permit  the  unfortunate  law  of  2d  March, 
1811,  to  be  passed,  (confirming  the  erroneous 
and  fatal  proclamation  of  the  2d  November, 
1810,)  under  the  false  supposition  that  the 
French  decrees  had  been  repealed,  when  almost 
every  man  doubted,  and  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent denied#ie  fact,  without  allowing  those 
inquiries  to  be  made,  which  would  have  elicited 
the  truth,  dispelled  our  doubts,  and  saved  the 
nation  from  the  gulf  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
"With  these  and  many  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances (some  of  which  perhaps  I  may  have  oc- 
casion to  notice  in  the  course  of  my  remarks) 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  a  free,  a  jealous,  and 
enlightened  people,  is  it,  ought  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  even  with  the  most  confident  believ- 
ers in  Executive  purity  and  infallibility,  that 
such  suspicions,  such  impressions  as  1  have 
stated,  do  exist  ?  E"o,  sir,  the  wonder  is  they 
are  not  universal.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  I  never 
have  considered  the  communications  from  the 
present  and  late  Executive,  on  the  subject  of 
French  affairs,  sufficiently  full,  free,  and  entire 
— they  have  in  general  been  characterized  by  a 
tameness  of  expression,  easily  mistaken  for  the 
language  of  apology.  Indeed,  our  late  Minister 
in  France,  (Barlow,)  from  his  own  showing, 
disdained  not  to  become  the  apologist  of  France 
for  acts  of  the  most  flagrant  and  wanton  injus- 
tice, which  the  agents  of  that  nation  did  not 
deign  to  palliate  or  excuse.  Witness  what  he 
said  in  justification  of  our  trading  under  French 
license.  Witness- his  excuse  for  the  seizure  and 
judgment  of  confiscation  of  the  brig  Belisarius 
and  cargo,  by  the  Council  of  Prizes,  in  January 
or  February,  1812,  because  this  vessel  and  car- 
go were  liable  to  the  decree  of  Milan,  of  the 
17th  December,  1807.  "Witness  the  reasons  he 
urges  for  the  promulgation  of  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, purporting  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  bearing  date  28th  April, 
1811.  He  shrewdly  conceived,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent 
of  the  21st  April,  1812,  that  a  document  might 
be  exhibited,  so  carved  and  cut  and  ante-dated, 
as  to  satisfy  the  incredulous  of  his  country,  and 
still  steer  clear  of  producing  a  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  Council.  He  did  not  ask  it  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  or  that  of  his  Government. 
No,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  had  ceased  to  be  applied  to 
American  vessels.  And  why  ? — because  America 
did  not  permit  her  flag  to  be  denationalized. 
In  other  words,  because  America  had  conform- 
ed to  the  principles  of  those  decrees— she  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  ex- 
ception, expressed  in  the  decrees  themselves. 
Yes,  sir,  here  is  the  only  true  reason  why  our 
vessels  are  or  have  at  any  time  been  exempted 
from  the  full  effect  and  operation  of  those  de- 
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crees.  It  is  an  admission  supported,  to  my  un- 
derstanding, by  the  most  incontestable  facts, 
that  those  decrees  are  not,  and  never  have  for 
a  moment  been  repealed ;  that  no  exemption 
from  their  rigid  operation,  in  our  favor,  was 
ever  admitted  till  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  was  received  in  France,  Even  that 
proclamation  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of 
seizures  and  captures ;  it  had  the  effect  only  of 
continuing  our  property  in  a  state  of  seques- 
tration, mortgaged  as  security  for  further  resist- 
ance to  Great  Britain,  which  was  accomplish- 
ed by  the  law  of  March,  1811 ;  and  not  until 
the  knowledge  of  that  law  in  France,  was  there 
a  single  case  of  an  American  vessel  captured 
since  the  1st  of  November,  1810,  that  had  been 
released,  or  even  had  a  trial.  Strange,  then, 
that  gentlemen  will  still  contend,  as  some  have 
this  day,  that  those  decrees  ceased  to  violate 
our  neutral  commerce  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1810,  and  that  there  have  been  no  cases  of 
seizure,  capture,  and  condemnation,  under  them, 
from  that  time  to  this.  They  might  as  well 
have  said,  there  had  been  no  burnings  either. 
The  truth  is,  there  have  been  seizures,  captures, 
and  condemnations,  almost  uniformly  during 
the  whole  period.  I  defy  any  gentleman  to 
produce  a  single  case  where  a  decision  has  been 
made  by  the  Council  of  Prizes,  the  regular 
tribunal  for  pronouncing  the  law,  exempting 
American  vessels  from  the  operation  of  those 
decrees.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  cases  of 
their  express  application — condemnations  have 
been  made  of  American  vessels  within  the 
period  alluded  to,  by  the  Council  of  Prizes— 
among  other  reasons  for  having  violated  those 
very  decrees.  I  can  here  instance  the  ship  Julian, 
and  Hercules,  and  others,  which  have  been 
furnished  from  the  Department  of  State.  The 
fact  is  this,  sir :  since  we  have  taken  up  the 
business  of  resistance  in  conformity  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  the  Em- 
peror in  his  good  pleasure,  has,  by  his  own 
special  interposition,  released  many  of  our  ves- 
sels which  would  have  otherwise  been  con- 
demned, and  thus  our  submission  to,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  repeal  of  his  decrees.  But, 
sir,  why  labor  this  subject,  already  worn  thread- 
bare? The  Emperor  himself  has  proven  that 
the  famous  letter  of  5th  August,  1810,  did  not 
warrant  the  assertion  that  his  decrees  were 
repealed,  and  thus  does  he  give  the  lie  to  the 
proclamation  of  your  President.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  addition  to  the  important  disclosure  already 
stated  on  the  authority  of  your  late  Secretary  of 
State,  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  same  authority, 
for  evidence  of  a  most  important  fact  of  con- 
cealment, or  withholding  information,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  French 
Government ;  which,  had  it  been  disclosed, 
would  or  ought  to  have  been  all  essential  to  the 
deliberations  of  this  House,  and  ought  of  itself 
to  have  prevented  the  enactment  of  that  un- 
warrantable and  fatal  law  of  March  2,  1811. 
The  fact  is  this :  That  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1811,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 


March,  and  whilst  it  was  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment did,  formally  and  officially,  through 
their  Minister,  Mr.  Serfurier,  make  known  their 
determination  not  to  restore  the  property  which 
had  been  seized  and  condemned  in  the  ports  of 
France. 

It  will  be  recollected,  by  the  construction 
which  the  President  himself  gave  to  his  own 
powers  under  the  law  of  May,  1810,  as  express- 
ed by  the  letters  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  American  Minister  in  France ,  of  5th 
June  and  July,  1810,  that  the  restoration,  or 
satisfactory  assurances  of  indemnity  for  the  im- 
mense amount  of  American  property  unjustly 
seized  and  condemned  in  France,  was  made  an 
indispensable  pre-requisite — the  tine  qua  rum, 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  non-importation 
against  England,  and  the  contrary  as  to  France. 
With  this  declaration  before  us,  and  before  the 
world,  was  it  just,  was  it  fair,  was  it  consistent, 
to  withhold  from  the  Legislature  of  this  nation, 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  property  of 
our  citizens  would  not  be  restored — that  this 
indispensable  pre-requisite  would  not  he  com- 
plied with?  Could  we  with  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  have  passed  the  law  of  March,  1811  ? 
Would  we  have  done  a  deed  so  pregnant  with 
mischief,  and  which  has  brought  forth  the 
calamities  we  now  endure  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  it  be  said  that  the  evidence 
of  your  late  Secretary  of  State,  has  lost  its  con- 
clusive authority  with  many  of  his  former  ad- 
mirers? be  it  so ;  the  facts,  however,  here  stated, 
never  have  been  denied,  they  are  susceptible  of 
proof,  and  you  are  pointed  to  the  witness. 

The  statement  receives  additional  confirma- 
tion to  my  mind,  from  having  been  told  by  a 
gentleman  of  unquestionable  veracity,  about  the. 
time  of  the  present  French  Minister's  arrival  in 
this  city,  that  the  late  Secretary  of  State  in- 
formed him,  that  he  intended  to  relieve  Con- 
gress and  the  nation  from  the  suspense  and 
doubt  which  existed  in  relation  to  the  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees,  by  being  very  explicit 
and  decisive  with  the  new  French  Minister, 
on  the  subject — or  words  to  this  effect.  Sir,  the 
note  he  prepared  was  explicit  and  decisive ;  but 
it  was  explicitly  and  decisively  refused  to  be 
sent  by  the  higher  authority.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  history  of  those  times,  and  although 
I  never  for  a  moment  believed  in  the  fair  and 
bona  fide  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  I  parti- 
cipated in  the  general  satisfaction  expressed  on 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  Minister  at- 
Norfolk — believing  the  period  was  then  at  hand, 
when  all  doubt,  all  embarrassment  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pretended  repeal  would  be  removed, 
and  the  real  state  of  our  relations  with  France 
made  bare  to  the  nation.  The  dubious,  unfixed, 
and  tardy  course  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign- 
Relations  at  that  period  cannot  be  forgotten — 
even  their  labors  were  suspended  for  the  event. 
Sir,  the  Minister  arrived,  but  our  fond  expecta- 
tions were  blasted,  not  a  word,  not  a  whisper 
of  intelligence  reached  this  House;  we  were 
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left  still  to  grapple  in  the  dark ;  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations  hurried  through  the  law 
of  March  1811,  the  effects  of  which  ai-e  now 
scourging  this  land.  What  our  disappointment 
was  on  this  occasion,  can  well  he  imagined; 
but  what  our  indignation  ought  to  have  been, 
when  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this 
disappointment,  cannot  be  expressed. 

One  word  more,  sir,  on  this  hated  subject  of 
French  decrees.  I  have  stated,  at  the  time  of 
issuing  the  President's  proclamation,  and  pass- 
ing the  law  of  March,  1811, 1  did  not  believe  in 
their  repeal ;  and  here  I  will  take  occasion  to 
remark,  that,  independent  of  other  evidence, 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  then 
our  agent  in  France,  in  his  letters  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  during  the  winter  of  1810- 
11,  tended  strongly  to  confirm  this  opinion ; 
the  facts  he  relates  in  relation  to  the  seizure  of 
the  New  Orleans  Packet,  the  schooner  Friend- 
ship, and  others,  and  his  reasoning  oh  those 
facts,  are  not  only  conclusive  as  to  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  those  decrees,  but  that  he 
knew  they  were  not  repealed.  This  gentleman, 
however,  seems  subsequently  to  have  changed 
his  opinions,  and  yielding  perhaps  to  an  impetus 
not  to  be  resisted,  labors  to  prove  that  we  were 
not  shuffled  into  the  lead,  where  national  honor 
and  the  law  required  us  to  follow.  As  this 
gentleman  is  one. of  the  persons  implicated  in 
the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  let  me  say, 
whilst  I  remember  it,  that  so  far  from  having 
the  terms  of  those  resolutions  narrowed,  or  the 
inquiry  more  limited,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
honorable  mover  the  propriety  of  adding  an  in- 
terrogatory to  this  effect — whether  Mr.  Russell 
has,,  by  any  public  official  communication,  de- 
nied, or  admitted  the  charge  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Bassano,  that  the  decree  of  the  28th  April, 
1811,  was  communicated  to  him  at  or  about  the 
time  of  its  date.  !N~o  private  or  verbal  declara- 
tions on  the  subject  ought  to  satisfy  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  promulgation  of 
the  French  repealing  decree  of  April,  1811,  at 
the  time  it  bears  date  would  have  produced  a 
repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  is  perhaps,  at 
this  time,  a  question  not  very  essential  to  de- 
cide. It  has,  however,  received  much  import- 
ance from  this  discussion.  In  reply  to  a  re- 
mark from  the  honorable  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tions under  consideration,  and  an  opinion 
advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Sheitey,)  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Calhoot,)  not  content  to  permit  the 
effect  of  the  promulgation  of  the  French  re- 
pealing decree,  at  the  time  it  bears  date,  to 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion  and  speculation,  not 
content  with  merely  controverting,  "by  argu- 
ment, the  opinions  which  had  been  advanced, 
he,  in  a  tempest  of  zeal,  and  in  language  pecu- 
liar, undertakes  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  to  put  the  question  forever  at  rest, 
and  fix  falsehood  on  him  who  ,"  dares  hereafter 
to  say,  if  the  French  decree  of  repeal  had  been 
known,  the  British  Orders  would  have  been 
repealed,  and  the  war  thus  prevented."    Mr. 


Speaker,  5  will  not  follow  the  example  ol 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  by  hazard 
tag  a  positive  assertion  on  a  question  susceptibl 
of  doubt,  and  depending  on  motives  in  othe 
breasts,  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain ;  but 
dare  to  say,  the  gentleman  has  fallen  far  shor 
of  convincing  me  of  the  correctness  of  hi 
position,  or  of  putting  the  question  at  rest.  S 
far,  then,  as  depends  on  the  evidence  of  opinior 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  facts  before  us, 
must  dissent  from  the  opinion  so  confident} 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Care 
lina,  (Mr.  C&u&mm.) 

It  is  true,  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  Regei 
of  the  21st  April,  1812,  and  some  of  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Foster,  near  the  close  of  his  correspond 
ence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  required  th 
repeal  on  the  part  of  France  to  be  absolute  an 
unconditional.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  las 
letter  from  Mr.  Foster  on  this  subject,  (andtha 
too,  after  he  had  received  the  declaration  of  th 
Prince  Regent,)  declares  the  repeal  of  th 
French  decrees  as  preliminary  to  a  repeal  of  th 
Orders  in  Council,  to  be  such  as  we  had 
right  to  require  in  our  character  of  a  neutri 
nation.  It  will  also  be  recollected,  that  th 
question  between  this  Government  and  Gre£ 
Britain  was,  whether  the  decrees  of  Franc 
had  been  repealed  at  all,  and  not  as  to  the  es 
tent  of  that  repeal.  The  British  Governmei 
denied  the  letter  of  the  Due  de  Oadore,  < 
August  5th,  to  amount  to  a  repeal,  and  require 
some  authentic  document  of  the  fact.  We  coi 
tended  that  the  letter  of  the  5th  August,  .t< 
gether  with  the  late  practices  of  France,  i 
relation  to  us,  were  satisfactory  evidence  1 
entitle  us  to  an  abrogation  of  the  British  order 
Thus,  all  discussion,  as  to  the  partial  suspensio 
of  the  French  decrees,  or  our  conditional  an 
partial  exemption  from  them,  entitling  us  t 
the  like  exemption  from  the  British  orders,  ws 
perfectly  superfluous — an  argument  from  pren 
ises  totally  denied,  and  stated  by  Mr.  Foste 
in  the  correspondence  relied  on  by  gentleme 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  be  alt< 
gether  unnecessary  and  irrelevant.  The  decli 
ration  of  the  Prince  Regent,  so  far  from  assun 
ing  higher  ground  than  had  been  before  occi 
pied,  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  bee 
intended  to  furnish  an  opening  for  the  promu 
gation  of  any  French  repealing  decree  thi 
might  exist,  and  if  none  did  exist,  that  n 
might,  more  consistently  with  our  former  admi 
sions,  require  one  to  be  issued.  This  is  inferre 
by  the  declaration,  insisting  only  on  the  promu 
gation  of  a  repealing  document,  regardless  of  i 
construction,  or  the  practice  under  it,  as  pn 
liminary  to  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Com 
oil.  It  is  fair  to  argue  from  what  has,  to  wh: 
would  have  happened.  The  Orders  in  Counc 
were  repealed  as  soon  after  the  appearance  < 
the  French  repealing  decree,  as  the  unsettle 
state  of  the  British  Cabinet  would  admit ;  ar 
the  reason  given  for  this  change  of  policy  w: 
the  promulgation  of  that  decree — the  difficult 
gentlemen  find  in  tracing  up  any  other  caus 
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proves  what  has  been  alleged  to  he  the  true 
one. 

Some  gentlemen  have  attributed  this  sudden 
and  important  chaDge  of  system  to  the  clamor 
of  the  manufacturing  interest.  Sir,  this  clamor 
was  of  no  recent  date.  It  was  as  loud  on  the 
the  21st  April,  the  date  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  as  it  was  on  the  23d  June, 
the  day  on  which  the  orders  were  repealed — 
the  result  of  the  examination  in  Parliamenton 
the  su bj  ect  was,  I  presume,  as  well  known  on  2 1  st 
April  as  on  23d  June.  In  addition  to  this,  were 
we  not  informed  by  the  Executive  himself, 
within  a  few  days  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
that  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  British 
policy  existed?  Was  not  this  the  language  of 
our  agent  in  London,  and  did  he  not  tell  us  that 
war  was  inevitable  ?  It  cannot  then  he  that 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  Council. 

The  same,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  their  la; 
borious  and  sagacious  search  for  a  cause,  ven- 
tured to  attribute  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
producing  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
to  the  armor  and  attitude  assumed  by  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President — backed  by  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  those 
expenditures  which  followed  in  their  train.  Un- 
fortunately, this  supposition,  like  the  preceding, 
is  opposed  by  facts  which  cannot  yield  to  this 
sort  of  speculation.  The  Message,  the  report 
of  the  committee,  your  army  bill,  and  threaten- 
ing war  speeches,  were  known  in  England  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
long  before  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council ; 
no  effect  was  produced — your  agent  in  London 
tells  you  none  would  be  produced.  The  British 
Minister  here  manifested  no  alarm,  but  agree- 
able to  the  opinion  of  those  same  gentlemen  he 
was  instructed  by  his  Government  to  make  a 
stand  in  relation  to  the  Orders  in  Council, 
which  dissipated  all  hope  of  obtaining  their 
repeal,  but  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  If,  indeed, 
the  British  Government  were  frightened  at  the 
aspect  of  war  which  was  here  exhibited — pity 
it  is,  the  scare-crow  system  had  not  been  longer 
kept  up,  and  preserved  from  the  vision  and  the 
touch  the  living  skeleton  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Getotdy) 
has  ventured  to  advance  a  doctrine  on  this  floor 
both  novel  and  extraordinary ;  a  doctrine  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  civil  liberty,  and 
destructive  of  our  first  and  dearest,  not  only  of 
chartered,  but  birth  rights.  He  deems  that 
man  guilty  of  moral  treason  who  does  not  vol- 
unteer his  aid  in  strengthening  the  arm  of  Ad- 
ministration in  the  prosecution  of  this  war ;  or 
who,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  speech 
and  opinion,  may  be  the  means  of  inducing 
others  to  withhold  their  personal  services  or 
pecuniary  resources  from  the  disposal  of  those 
who  conduct  the  war.  Sir,  this  doctrine  is 
freighted  with  the  most  monstrous  consequen- 
ces— it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated  by  a 
people  regardful  of  their  rights.  Let  this  doc- 
trine be  once  established,  an  ambitious  Execu- 
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tive,  and  a  weak,  a  wicked,  or  interested  ma- 
jority of  Congress  have  nothing  to  do  but,  to 
declare  war,  under  any  pretence,  or  for  any 
cause  or  object,  however  unimportant,  or  how- 
ever destructive  of  our  best  interests,  we  will  be 
bound  to  strengthen  the  arm  lifted  for  our  de- 
struction—join in  acclamations  of  praise  to  our 
destroyers,  or  sit  by,  in  silent  anguish,  awaiting 
the  death-blow  to  our  constitution,  and  with  it 
our  liberties  as  a  people.  If  the  people,  who 
have  been  taught  to  believe  they  are  secure  in 
the  right,  not  only  of  expressing  their  opinions 
fully  and  openly  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers,  their  motives  and  the  tendency  of 
their  measures,  but  also  in  the  right  to  change 
those  rulers — are  now  to  be  told  (and  they 
should  believe  it)  that  their  rights  are  only  to  be 
exercised  in  a  state  of  peace  and  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  but  in  time  of  war  they  are  to  he 
suspended  or  put  out  of  existence — (the  time, 
above  all  others,  when  they  ought  to  be  most 
vigilantly  exercised  and  sacredly  guarded)— 
when  these  things  come  to  pass — when  this 
doctrine  of  moral  treason  becomes  the  order  of 
the  day — then  may  we  say,  good-bye  to  the 
liberties  of  our  country — welcome  tyranny, 
welcome  Bonaparte,  welcome  oppression  in  any 
other  shape ;  for  when  the  measure  of  our 
sufferings  is  full  little  does  it  avail  by  whom 
they  are  inflicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  from  Tennessee, 
not  satisfied  with  merely  advancing  this  doc- 
trine, has  made  an  application  of  it.  As  I  un- 
derstood him,  and  as  he  was  understood  by 
gentlemen  around  me,  he  charged  the  whole 
Federal  party  in  this  country  with  this  newly- 
defined  crime  of  moral  treason ;  and  being'tne 
friends  of  the  "  fast  anchored  isle."  Although 
he  did  not  charge  the  individual  members  of 
this  House,  it  is  not  easily  conceived  how  they 
can  escape ;  particularly  as  the  gentleman  told 
us,  he  did  not  say  more  than  he  meant. 

Sir,  I  am  one  of  this  great  Federal  party,  and 
I  glory  in  being  so — many  of  my  best  and  dear- 
est friends  belong  to  this  party.  Many  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  in  this  country  are  at- 
tached to  this  party ;  and  whilst  they  continue, 
as  they  have  done,  to  make  virtue,  fortitude, 
and  intelligence  their  means,  and  their  country's 
good  their  end,  I  hope  never  to  forsake  them. 
This  party  cannot  be  hurt  by  such  attacks ;  to 
attempt  to  defend  them  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice. For  myself  and  my  immediate  consti- 
tuents, I  will  say :  If  this  charge  of  moral  trea- 
son, and  being  the  friends  of  the  nation  with 
whom  we  are  at  war,  is  intended  to  be  applied 
to  myself,  or  a  single  man  who  voted  for  me, 
from  personal  or  political  regard,  the  charge  is 
false. 


Saturday,  June  19. 
The  French  Decrees. 
The  House  proceeded,  immediately  on  its 
meeting,  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Websteb's 
resolutions. 
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Mr.  Yancey  said,  believing  as  he  did  that, 
upon  the  question  now  under  consideration,  he 
should  give  a  vote  very  different  from  many  of 
his  political  friends;  he  begged  leave  briefly  to 
state  to  the  House  the  reasons  which  would  in- 
duce him  to  co-operate  with  the  gentlemen  in 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions.:  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  believed  that  there  was  any  necessary 
and  material  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Executive  which  had  not  already  been  com- 
municated ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
all  the  information  upon  this  subject  was  com- 
municated at  the  last  session.  Upon  looking  to 
the  resolution  offered  at  the  last  session  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  I  find,  said 
he,  that  all  the  substance  of  the  present  resolu- 
tions is  embraced  in  that,  and  more  especially 
if  we  take  into  view  the  answer  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  that  resolution.  The  resolution  then 
adopted  by  the  House,  required  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  inform  the  House  at  what  time, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  promulgation  of  the 
French  decree  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  was 
announced  to  this  Government.  In  answer, 
sir,  to  that  resolution,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a 
reference  to  the  Executive  papers  of  last  session, 
that  the  President  transmitted  to  this  House  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Barlow,  of  the  1st  of  May, 
1812,  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  stating  that  "  we 
know,  indeed,  that  the  French  decrees  do  not 
apply  to  the  United  States ;"  but  that  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  his  declaration  of  the  21st  of  April, 
declares  that  they  are  still  unrevoked;  and  in 
order  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  that  subject 
with  the  British  Government,  Mr.  Barlow  re- 
quested in  that  letter  that  the  Duke  of  Bassano 
would  furnish  him  with  an  authentic  act  of 
their  revocation.  It  was  furnished,  sir,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1812,  together  with  the  decree  of 
the  28th  of  April,  1811.  Now,  sir,  though  in 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  at  the  last  session,  it  is  not 
asked  "  by  whom"  the  decree  was  announced  to 
this  Government ;  yet  the  answer  of  the  Presi- 
dent furnished  the  House  with  that  fact ;  and  it 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Barlow's  letter  of  the  12th  of 
May,  communicated  to  the  President,  that  the 
first  intelligence  of  this  Government  was  re- 
ceived from  its  accredited  Minister.  The  reso- 
lution, therefore,  now  under  consideration,  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  one  adopted 
at  the  last  session;  for  though  it  was  not 
moulded  in  that  interrogatory  form  which  this 
assumes,  yet  it  is  substantially  the  same.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  the  whole  of  the  information  sought 
for  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion, the  one  now  under  consideration ;  yet  I 
shall  vote  for  the  whole  of  those  resolutions. 
The  last  resolution,  sir,  I  think  objectionable  in 
its  phraseology,  and  also  in  its  substance ;  but  I 
shall  give  it  my  support.  But  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  do 
not  support  those  resolutions  because  I  think 
there  is  any  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Executive,  which  was  withheld  in  violation  of 
Vol.  V— 4 


the  resolution  of  the  last  session,  or  that  any 
suspicion  of  unfairness  attaches  to  the  Adminis- 
tration in  their  foreign  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

From  the  conduct  of  the  particular  friends  of 
these  resolutions  during  this  discussion,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  source  of  great  gratification 
to  them  if  they  were  rejected;  and,  so  far,  sir, 
as  my  vote  goes,  I  am  determined  to  disappoint 
them.  I  think  it  much  better  for  the  Adminis- 
tration that  they  should  pass ;  not  that  I  expect 
it  will  soothe  the  opposition,  or  produce  any  im- 
portant informatioB  to  the  nation. 

But,  sir,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  not  content  with  discussing  the 
merits  of  those  resolutions,  have  mingled  in  the 
debate  our  foreign  relations.  By  way  of  show- 
ing the  importance  and  value  of  the  resolutions, 
and  the  good  that  will  flow  from  them  to  the 
country,  they  tell  us  that  the  answer  to  those 
resolutions  will  show  one  or  both  of  two  facts, 
to  wit :  that  if  the  French  repealing  decree  of 
the  28th  of  April  had  been  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment before  the  declaration  of  war,  it  would 
have  prevented  it.  And,  secondly,  that  if  this 
decree  was  not  communicated  to  our  Govern- 
ment before  the  declaration  of  war,  (which  they 
admit  to  be  the  fact,)  then  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Barlow,  has  told  a 
falsehood.  Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  remark  that, 
if  the  gentlemen  think  it  important  to  their 
cause,  or  are  otherwise  solicitous  to  prove  a 
falsity  on  the  Duke,  let  them  do  so ;  I  want 
nothing  to  convince  me  of  the  political  hypo- 
crisy and  perfidy  of  that  Government. 

Admitting  that  the  French  repealing  decree 
had  been  formally  communicated  to  this  Gov- 
ernment before  the  declaration  of  war;  nay, 
that  it  had  been  even  communicated  to  the 
British  Government  in  April,  1811,  when  it 
purports  to  be  dated ;  still  he  did  not  see  how 
gentlemen  could  bring  their  minds  to  believe 
that  that  decree  would  have  averted  the  war, 
without  they  knew  the  secrets  of  the  British 
Government  better  than  its  accredited  Minister ; 
nay,  without  they  knew  the  intention  of  that 
Government  better  than  the  Ministry  and 
Prince  Regent  himself.  And,  sir,  if  any  thing 
can  be  said  in  addition  to  what  was  so  fully 
illustrated  the  other  day  by  the  luminous  argu- 
ment of  my  political  friend  from  Tennessee, 
(Mr.  Get/toy,)  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  it.  The 
non-intercourse  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  the 
Spring  of  1810,  declared  that,  if  either  Great 
Britain  or  France  would  repeal  or  so  modify 
their  decrees  or  Orders  in  Council,  that  they 
should  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  failing  to 
repeal  her  orders  within  three  months  there- 
after, that  the  United  States  would  take  decisive 
steps  against  the  one  so  failing  to  repeal.  In 
August,  1810,  the  French  Government,  by  its 
official  act,  pledged  itself  to  our  Government, 
that  the  Berlin  and  Milan,  decrees  were  repealed, 
and  should  cease  to  operate  on  the  first  of 
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April  following.  Since  which  time,  he  defied 
the  gentlemen  to  show  that  they  had  been  en- 
forced by  order  of  that  Government. 

Previous  to  this  time,  however,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  British  Government  only 
required  of  us,  that  France  should  repeal  her 
orders  as  respected  the  United  States,  and  she 
solemnly  pledged  herself  that  she  would  repeal 
her  orders,  pari  passu,  with  the  repeal  of  the 
decrees  as  respected  the  United  States. 

But,  sir,  what  was  her  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  ?  Instead  of  repealing,  or  promise  of 
repealing,  as  France  had  done,  she  advances  in 
her  doctrine,  and  contends  that  America  must 
now  procure  France  to  repeal  her  decrees,  not 
only  as  respected  herself,  but  as  respected  all 
other  neutral  powers. 

How  then,  sir,  might  it  be  asked,  could  the 
promulgation  of  the  French  repealing  decree 
have  prevented  the  war  ?  Would  it  have  pro- 
duced a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  ?  It 
would  not,  if  the  British  Government  are  to  be 
believed.  The  declaration  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  the  21st  of  April;  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Foster  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  10th  of  June,  and  again  on  the  14th  of 
June,  a  few  days  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
are  conclusive  on  this  point.  But,  sir,  if  we 
need  better  evidence  to  establish  the  fact,  than 
the  correspondence  of  the  accredited  Minister 
of  England,  permit  me,  sir,  to  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  the  speeches  of  the  Ministry  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  month  of  February,  1812 ;  they 
will  see,  sir,  that  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Percival, 
during  that  discussion,  which  grew  out  of  the 
examination  and  investigation  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  frankly 
and  honestly  acknowledged  that  which  the 
gentlemen  upon  this  occasion  deny.  Mr.  Rose 
expressly  says,  "that  they  are  maintained  to 
promote  the  trade  of  England  at  the  expense  of 
neutrals,  and  as  a  measure  of  commercial  ri- 
valry with  the  United  States."  Mr.  Percival  in 
his  speech  says,  "  that  they  are  ndt  only  sup- 
ported upon  this  principle  of  retaliation,  but 
that  this  principle  involved  the  license  trade  ; 
that  neither  the  partial  nor  total  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  as  they  related  to 
America,  or  to  any  other  nation,  or  all  other 
nations,  would  form  any  claim  on  the  British 
Government,  while  the  Continental  system,  so 
called,  continued  in  operation." 

Mr.  Shaepe  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
have  troubled  the  House  with  a  single  remark 
on  the  subject  before  them.  He  should  have 
been  content  with  a  silent  vote,  had  not  the 
range  of  debate  led  into  a  full  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Administration  in  relation  to  the 
war.  Intending  to  vote  for  all  except  the  last 
of  the  resolutions,  it  became  his  duty  to  assign 
his  reasons ;  as  they  were  directly  opposite  to 
those  of  other  gentlemen  who  advocated  them. 
Some  gentlemen,  said  he,  have,  for  the  first 
time  during  this  Administration,  become  the 
supporters  of  the  character  of  the  nation ;  al- 
though not  insensible  to  the  cause  of  the  discus- 


sion, and  the  effect  it  is  intended  to  have,  yet 
am  pleased  to  discover  that  such  is  the  grom 
they  are  driven  to  take  to  obtain  their  objec 
On  former  occasions,  those  who  styled  thei 
selves  "  friends  to  peace,"  contended  that  oi 
Government  waged  war  from  a  predilection  ■ 
France;  and  we  were  entertained  with  the 
eloquence,  displayed  in  comparing  the  natu 
and  extent  cf  injuries  from  each  belligeren 
France  and  England.  The  ruler  of  the  first  w: 
denounced  as  a  Usurper,  a  Despot,  and  a  T 
rant ;  and  the  other  triumphantly  represent* 
as  defending  our  Holy  Religion,  as  fighting  tl 
cause  of  Humanity  and  the  World.  Whether 
ground  that  has  afforded  so  much  food  f< 
declamation  hitherto,  has  been  silently  abai 
doned  because  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  effei 
upon  the  nation,  and  recoils  upon  those  wl 
resort  to  it ;  or  because  that  magnanimous  Goi 
ernment,  finding  it  necessary  in  so  great  an 
good  a  cause  to  engage  her  barbarous  allies  c 
our  exposed  frontiers  indiscriminately  to  mu 
der,  disregarding  age  or  sex ;  and  had  placed  tl 
trophies  of  savage  warfare,  a  human  scalp,  ov< 
the  mace  of  their  Legislative  Council  at  Tori 
representing  that  an  authorized  system  of  ri 
pine  and  murder  was  interwoven  with  th 
genius  of  their  Government ;  whether  this  o< 
casioned  the  change,  I  leave  others  to  decide. 
I  will  consider  this  subject,  sir,  in  the  form  i 
which  it  has  been  presented ;  and  first,  as  t 
the  avowed  object  of  the  resolutions.  We  lear 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  (M 
Wkbstee,)  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Yori 
(Mr.  Geosvenob,)  that  they  are  intended  to  suj 
port  the  honor  of  our  country.  Who  can  ot 
ject  to  it  ?  But  how  ?  By  proving  to  the  worl 
that  in  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Bailor 
our  Minister  to  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Bas 
sano,  in  May,  1812,  the  French  Minister  of  Foi 
eign  Relations  was  guilty  of  asserting  a  fal« 
hood ;  and  that  the  decree  of  the  Government  < 
France,  bearing  date  on  the  28th  of  April,  181] 
repealing  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  neve 
was  communicated  to  our  Government  until  i 
was  communicated  through  Mr.  Barlow.  Let  i 
be  admitted  that  the  decree  of  the  28th  Apri 
1811,  never  was  communicated  to  our  Govern 
ment  previous  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Barlon 
The  gentlemen  say  so,  and  at  once  acquit  ot 
Government  of  all  charge  of  duplicity  or  cor 
cealment.  But  they  also  contend  that,  had  th 
decree  of  the  28th  April,  1811,  as  the  Duke  < 
Bassano  stated  to  Mr.  Barlow,  been  commun: 
cated  to  our  Government  at  the  time  it  beai 
date,  and  by  our  Government  been  made  know 
to  England,  she  would  have  repealed  her  0) 
ders  in  Council  and  we  have  had  no  war  wit 
her.  To  make  good  a  position  of  that  kind,  thos 
who  assume  it  must  have  a  knowledge  of  th 
temper  of  the  British  Government  beyond  whf 
they  have  ever  communicated  to  the  public 
and,  so  far  as  the  assertion  may  depend  on  tht 
sort  of  calculation,  I  should  hold  it  wholly  ii 
controvertible.  But,  if  the  diplomatic  com 
spondence  and  public  acts  of  the  British  Got 
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ernment  are  evidence  against  them,  it  is  proven 
to  a  demonstration  they  would  not  have  repeal- 
ed their  Orders  in  Council  upon  the  production 
of  the  decree  of  28th  of  April,  1811. 

The  Prince  Eegent's  manifesto  of  the  21st  of 
April,  1812,  after  complaining  of  the  injustice  of 
France,  in  respect  to  neutrals,  and  excusing  the 
course  adopted  hy  Great  Britain  under  the  plea 
of  necessity,  and  as  retaliatory  of  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  proceeds  to  require  a  repeal 
of  those  decrees  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
rescision  of  the  Orders  in  Council — not  a  mod- 
ification of  them  so  as  not  to  affect  the  com- 
merce of  America,  hut  that  they  should  cease 
to  operate  on  all  neutral  commerce.  That  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Foster 
the  Minister  near  this  Government  and  Mr. 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  in  June,  1812,  Mr. 
Foster  expressly  states  that  nothing  less  than  a 
fuH  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  would  induce  his  Government 
to  repeal  her  Orders  in  Council;  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  repeal  her  Orders  in  Council 
as  it  respected  America,  and  leave  them  in 
force  against  other  States,  upon  condition  that 
France  would  except  America  singly  and  spe- 
cially from  the  operation  of  her  decrees.  The 
relaxation  or  modification  of  those  decrees  is 
considered  insufficient.  America  is  not  only  to 
obtain  from  France  the  freedom  of  her  own 
commerce,  but  she  is  required  to  contend  for  the 
commerce  of  others.  She  is  not  only  to  cause 
her  own  rights  to  be  respected,  but  she  must  be 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  all  neutral  nations. 
Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  say  America  should 
have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  all  the 
neutral  world  ?  Upon  what  honorable  pretence 
could  America  contend  for  the  redress  of  inju- 
ries other  than  her  own ;  and  more  especially 
whilst  Great  Britain  withheld  a  redress  of  the  out- 
rages she  was  daily  committing  upon  our  citizens  ? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gbos- 
venoe)  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Gaston)  tell  us,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  23d  of  June,  1812,  by  the  re- 
peal of  their  Orders  in  Council,  afforded  suffi- 
cient evidence,  that,  had  the  French  decree  of 
the  28th  April,  1811,  been  communicated  at  the 
time  it  bears  date,  that  the  effect  would  then 
have  been  the  same,  and  that  the  delay  of  the 
British  Government  in  meeting  the  repeal  of  the 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  so  soon  as  the  de- 
cree of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  was  communi- 
cated, was  owing  to  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  Prime  Minister,  which  deranged 
the  British  Cabinet,  and  that  so  soon  as  it  was 
organized,  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
took  place.  Mr.  S.  said  he  was  sorry  to  find 
upon  examination,  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing of  the  rescision  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
was  entirely  different  from  what  that  State  pa- 
per, from  the  face  of  it,  would  warrant.  In  its 
preamble,  the  decree  of  the  28th  of  April  1811, 
is  taken  notice  of,  and  so  far  from  considering 
that  sufficient  for  the  repeal  of  their  Orders  in 


Council,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  tenor  of 
the  decree  of  the  28th  April,  1811,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  satisfying  the  order  of  21st  April, 
1812,  nor  such  a  repeal  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  as  the  British  Government  had 
always  required;  nor  would  it  justify  the  de- 
mand of  the  American  Government,  that  then- 
Orders  in  Council  should  be  abandoned;  nor 
does  the  order  of  the  British  Government  of 
the  23d  June,  1812,  more  than  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  their  Orders  in  Council,  reserving,  at 
the  same  time,  the  express  right  to  enforce 
them  again  whenever  it  should  appear  expedi- 
ent, notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  28th  of 
April,  1811.  This  paper  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net, suspending  their  Orders  in  Council,  relied 
upon  by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  goes  incon- 
testably  to  confirm  what  was  meant  by  Mr. 
Foster,  when  he  required  a  full  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and  declared  that  a  repeal  as  it  respected  Amer- 
ica, would  not  do — hut  it  must  be  general  as  it 
regards  all  neutrals.  As  the  French  decree  of 
the  28th  of  April,  1811,  is  not  the  reason  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Orders  in  Council  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1812,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  were 
the  causes  that  produced  it.  They  are  best  dis- 
covered in  the  policy  of  that  nation.  Ever  in 
the  habit  of  considering  her  interest,  she  has 
long  since  become  insensible  to  those  princi- 
ples of  justice  that  should  as  invariably  govern 
nations  as  individuals.  Feeling  her  ascendency 
upon  the  ocean,  her  avarice  would  not  suffer 
her  tobrook  a  rival.  The  unparalleled  prosper- 
ity of  American  commerce  soon  excited  her 
jealousy ;  and  with  the  commencement  of  our 
present  Government  commenced  the  history  of 
her  injuries  and  injustice  towards  us.  The  an- 
nals of  our  diplomacy,  for  a  period  of  above 
twenty  years,  exhibit  complaints  of  the  plunder 
of  our  property  and  the  impressment  of  our  cit- 
izens upon  the  high  seas.  "With  Great  Britain, 
the  generous  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  is 
converted  into  a  system  of  piracy  and  plunder, 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Government.  Emboldened  by  our  long  for- 
bearance ;  encouraged  by  the  strong  opposition 
in  our  own  country  to  avenging  her  injuries ; 
and  calculating  on  the  want  of  unanimity  in  our 
councils,  Great  Britain  was  induced  to  believe 
this  Government  wanted  energy  to  commence 
and  prosecute  a  war.  Thus  she  was  induced  to 
conceive  the  design,  by  her  Orders  in  Council, 
of  sweeping  our  commerce  from  the  ocean  and 
enriching  her  Navy  with  the  spoils.  Nor  did 
she  once  think  of  abandoning  that  policy,  until, 
when  too  late,  it  was  apprehended  war  must  be 
the  result  of  the  state  of  things  in  America. 
Gentlemen  may  talk  about  French  perfidy  as  the 
cause  of  this  war.  Let  me  assure  them  the  can- 
ker lies  nearer  home.  The  injuries  and  injustice 
of  Britain  were  the  immediate  cause.  Yet,  I 
have  no  doubt,  those  in  oxu-  own  country  who 
induced  a  belief  that  we  wanted  unanimity  and 
energy  to  right  our  wrongs  and  support  our 
sovereignty  as  a  nation,  are  highly  culpable. 
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This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  debate.  We  are  now  at  war  with 
a  most  potent  and  perfidious  enemy.  Enlight- 
ened politicians  of  all  ages  and  countries  agree, 
that  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war,  by  call- 
ing into  action  the  resources  and  energies  of  a 
nation,  is  the  only  certain  means  of  procuring 
an  indemnity  for  injuries  and  security  for  our 
rights,  in  a  steady  and  honorable  peace.  So  far 
as  any  gentleman's  arguments  go  to  contravene 
that  course  of  policy,  by  disaffecting  the  people 
of  this  nation  to  their  Government,  and  by 
their  opposition  to  the  ways  and  means  of  car- 
rying on  this  war,  to  paralyze  the  Administra- 
tion in  their  endeavors  to  bring  it  to  a  prosper- 
ous and  happy  termination,  I  feel  alarmed  at 
the  consequence,  and  must  entreat  gentlemen 
to  consider  what  will  be  the  tendency  of  snch 
doctrines.  The  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Shipaed,)  yesterday,  on  this  floor  de- 
nounced the  present  war  as  unjust,  and  said  his 
conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  a  part 
in  it;  that  he  should  deem  himself  guilty  of 
murder  if  he  did.  For  the  honor  of  the  gen- 
tleman, I  will  not  believe  that  sentiment  to 
have  been  matured  by  reflection — I  am  necessi- 
tated to  inculpate  his  head,  to  do  justice  to  his 
heart.  Will  he  reflect  but  one  moment,  that 
although  he  may  differ  with  the  Government 
on  the  causes  that  produced  this  war ;  although 
he  may  believe  the  enemy  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  plunder  our  ships  and  impress  our  sea- 
men ;  yet,  this  is  a  government  of  laws,  enact- 
ed by  the  constituted  authorities,  where  the 
majority  rules.  This  Government  has,  by  its 
legitimate  act,  declared  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Have  the  minority  a  right  to  oppose  that  war, 
and  bring  disaster  and  disgrace  upon  their 
country  ?  He  who  opposes  the  adoption  of  in- 
judicious measures,  is  a  patriot — those  measures 
once  adopted,  to  oppose  their  execution  is  re- 
bellion. If  to  meet  our  enemies  on  the  field  of 
battle  be  murder,  what  crime  is  he  guilty  of 
who,  can  tamely  see  a  frontier  of  five  hundred 
miles  smoking  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  the  only  remaining  inhabitants  flying 
by  the  light  of  the  conflagration  of  their  dwell- 
ings, and  would  refuse  to  contribute  to  their 
protection  ?  His  crime  must  be  treason  against 
humanity. 

The  same  honorable  gentleman  has  said  we 
are  indebted  to  the  enemy  for  their  human- 
ity and  forbearance.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  reflect  on  their  wantonly  consigning  pri- 
vate property  to  the  flames,  in  their  destruction 
of  our  villages  on  the  seaboard ;  when  we  re- 
collect their  giving'  up  the  wounded  and  prison- 
ers taken  at  the  defeat  of  General  Winchester 
to  be  scalped  and  tomahawked  by  their  Indian 
allies ;  when  we  see  them  side  by  side  with 
savages,  traversing  the  borders  of  our  country, 
leaving  the  dwellings  of  our  fellow-citizens  a 
heap  of  ashes  slaked  with  human  gore,  we  are 
made  to  exclaim,  If  this  be  their  tender  mer- 
cies, good  Lord  deliver  us  from  their  wrath  1 

We  are  also  told  by  the  same  honorable  gen- 


tleman, that  the  Government  has  at  last  to 
pend  upon  the  Federalists  for  funds  to  supj 
this  war ;  that  the  loans  were  all  obtained  ft 
them ;  he  was  sorry  any  would  contribute 
so  unjust  a  war,  and  he  hoped  they  never  wo 
be  paid  by  the  Government.  Mr.  S.  said 
could  by  no  means  admit  the  fact  of  the  Fee 
alists  filling  up  the  loan,  for  he  was  well 
formed  that  gentlemen  of  both  sides  in  poll 
had  contributed  largely  in  loans  to  the  Gove 
ment,  and  that  he  was  happy  in  believing  th 
were  many  whose  politics  were  Federal  t 
are  true  Mends  to  their  country.  But,  said 
I  would  not  believe  it  until  I  heard  it,  thai 
would  be  contended  by  any  one  on  this  flo 
that  money  borrowed  by  the  Governme 
under  legal  authority,  on  any  change  of  1 
ministration  or  policy,  ought  not  to  be  pa 
When  my  country  shall  become  so  insensible 
every  principle  of  justice  and  honesty  as  to 
fuse  to  pay  her  just  debts,  I  trust  in  God  I  n 
not  be  disgraced  by  being  called  her  citiz 
No  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight 
such  doctrine,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yc 
(Mr.  Shtpaed)  boasts  that  Massachusetts,  C< 
necticut,  and  New  York,  were  the  foremost 
the  struggle  for  independence.  It  is  well  1 
gentleman  named  other  States  besides  his  ow 
but  why  he  has  overlooked  the  two  very : 
spectable  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virgin 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell.  Those  patriots  and  1 
roes  who  were  foremost  in  the  Revolution 
honor  as  our  country  ought.  But,  alas !  w 
the  mutations  of  time  they  have  passed  awi 
and  have  left  another  race  upon  the  sta| 
Massachusetts,  the  cradle  of  liberty!  we  : 
quire  for  your  sages  and  heroes ;  we  ask,  wh( 
are  they  ?  and  are  answered  only  by  the  echo 
our  voice,  repeating  "  where  are  they  ? "  T 
same  honorable  gentleman,  and  the  gentlem 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Gaston,)  press  t] 
subject  home,  and  tell  us  their  fathers  foug 
and  bled  in  the  Revolutionary  contest  for  1 
erty ;  inferring  that  with  sires  so  distinguish 
the  sons  should  not  easily  be  suspected 
error. 

But,  sir,  my  perception  of  the  right  to  : 
herit  either  the  honors  or  the  talents  of  an  i 
cestor  is  so  indistinct  that  we  may  very  read 
imagine  that  it  might  or  might  not  happen, 
am  warranted  from  history  in  stating  a  case 
such  I  hope  does  not  exist  in  our  own  countr 
Brutus,  the  first  distinguished  patriot  of  tl 
name  in  Rome,  in  no  long  time  after  drivi 
the  tyrant  into  banishment,  had  to  sit  in  ju< 
ment  on  his  own  sons  for  treason.  The  illust 
ous  father  is  not  unfrequently  cursed  witl 
degenerate  son.  He  who  has  worn  out  his  1 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  by  his  y> 
dom  and  valor  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
achieving  her  liberty  and  advancing  her  hap 
ness,  is  entitled  to  the  most  exalted  niche  in  1 
temple  of  fame  _;  nor  less  distinguished  he,  w! 
in  the  ensanguined  field,  is  sacrificed  anions 
hecatomb  of  victims  on  the  altar  of  his  coi 
try's  rights : 
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"Fresh leaves  of  martial  laurel 
Shall  shade  the  soldier's  grave, 
Who  dies  with  arm  uplifted 
His  country's  rights  to  save ! " 
But  the  chaplet  of  flowers  that  adorned  his 
silver  locks  would  wither  and  decay  on  the 
hrow  of  his  son,  unless  cherished  hy  the  same 
virtues.  Could  the  spirit  of  the  departed  sire 
converse  with  his  son,  he  would  point  to  the 
most  exalted  eminences  of  his  country's  promo- 
tion, and  say,  Son,  climb  there  by  understand- 
ing and  promoting  your  country's  weal,  and 
you  may  gather  laurels  from  those  cloud-capt 
summits  that  will  grow  and  flourish  as  long  as 
you  deserve  to  wear  them.  But,  if  you  refuse 
to  emulate  your  father's  example,  the  lustre  of 
his  character  will  only  throw  upon  your  con- 
duct a  shade  of  opprobrium.  Observation  and 
history  lead  to  this  conclusion :  that  every  one 
acts  from  his  own  judgment,  and  should  receive 
the  fame  or  infamy  due  to  his  own  conduct. 

Sir,  when  we  reflect  that  this  nation  is  now 
engaged  in  war,  the  object  of  the  early  meeting 
of  this  session  of  Congress  will  immediately 
occur.  The  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war  are  imperiously  demanded  of  us ;  to  meet 
that  object  should  be  our  first  duty;  and  I 
had  hoped  no  subject  disconnected  with  it  would 
have  occupied  the  House ;  and  much  less  could 
I  have  imagined  several  days  would  have  been 
employed  in  investigating  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  war,  at  a  period  when  it  is  a  year 
since  it  was  declared.  The  arguments  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  opposition  might  have  been  ser- 
viceable at  the  time  that  subject  was  on  the 
tapis,  and  I  believe  they  were  then  urged,  duly 
considered,  and  weighed  before  our  Govern- 
ment acted.  All  arguments  should  be  now  ap- 
plied to  the  present  state  of  the  Union,  to  the 
effectual  means  of  bringing  this  war  to  a  happy 
and  honorable  termination.  Mr.  S.  said  he 
hoped  at  least  we  should  all  unite  in  feeling  an 
interest  in  the  fortune  and  happiness  of  our 
own  country,  and  in  adopting  the  means  neces- 
sary to  that  end. 

Mr.  Mtjefeee  said  that  he  was  desirous  of 
speaking  on  this  question,  for  several  reasons ; 
one  was,  that  being  unaccustomed  to  deliver 
his  sentiments  in  deliberative  bodies,  he  might 
possibly  extend  his  remarks  to  every  thing  else 
tut  the  issue  in  controversy,  and  in  that  event 
would  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  himself  in 
company  with  many  honorable  gentlemen  of 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  Indeed,  if  he 
wandered  ever  so  far  from  the  subject,  he  had 
the  sufficient  apology  to  offer,  that  he  was  but 
retracing  those  steps  from  which  his  eloquent 
colleague  had  lately  brushed  away  the  dust. 
He  considered  the  debate,  also,  of  a  nature 
highly  interesting  to  the  whole  community. 
The  justice  and  expediency  of  the  war  are  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  reso- 
lutions upon  the  table,  and  the  arguments  of 
those  who  commenced  it  and  advocate  its  con- 
tinuance, contrasted  with  the  objections  of  the 
opposition,  will  thus  be  fairly  represented  to 


the  view  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  their  province  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  such  decision  is,  at  this 
time,  not  less  desirable  than  necessary.  If  their 
determination  shall  be  in  our  favor,  and  that  of 
the  war,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  would  lead  to  a 
union  of  parties  in  its  prosecution,  that  will  tend 
not  less  certainly  to  a  speedy  than  glorious  con- 
clusion. Bj  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  condemn- 
ed by  them  as  unjust  and  unnecessary,  it  will 
become  us  to  acquiesce  in  their  will,  and  obtain 
the  most  advantageous  terms  of  peace  that  may 
be  granted  by  the  enemy  to  an  humble  and 
submissive  acknowledgment  of  our  error. 

The  discussion  upon  this  subject  is  suscepti- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  a  single  point.  The 
decree  of  the  French  Government,  formally  re- 
pealing the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  so  far  as 
they  affected  the  United  States,  purpose  to  bear 
date  the  28th  April,  1811.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  instrument  was  ever  published,  or 
that  it  was  made  known  to  the  American  Minis- 
ter until  May,  1812,  and  by  him  transmitted  to 
his  Government.  No  one  has  spoken  but  dis- 
claimed the  idea  that  it  ever  was  known  to  the 
Executive  of  this  country  prior  to  that  period. 
In  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Barlow  with  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  lat- 
ter stated  that  this  decree  had  been  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Barlow's  predecessor  at  his  court, 
and  also  to  the  French  Minister  at  this  place, 
with  orders  to  transmit  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Now,  sir,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  say,  if  it  was  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  either  way  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  by  him  concealed,  no  language  is 
capable  of  depicting  the  aggravated  crime  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty.  For,  if  this  decree 
had  been  made  known,  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil would  have  been  repealed,  and  this  disas- 
trous war,  as  they  style  it,  never  have  taken 
place.  To  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  attach  the  falsehood  where  it  justly 
belongs,  is  the  professed  object  of  these  resolu- 
tions. But,  sir,  we  say,  that,  admitting  what 
no  one  behaves  or  pretends  to  believe,  that  it 
was  so  concealed  by  the  Administration,  still  we 
say,  had  it  been  presented  to  the  British  Min- 
istry, it  would  not  have  had  the  least  possible 
effect  in  suspending  or  arresting  the  war. 

The  French  decree  of  28th  April,  1811,  re- 
peals the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  so  far  only 
as  they  affected  the  United  States.  The  pre- 
cise words  are,  "  considered  as  not  having  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  American  vessels."  If  we 
refer  to  the  whole  correspondence  between  the 
British  and  American  Ministers,  it  will  plainly 
appear  that  this  was  not  such  a  repeal  of  the 
decrees  as  they  required  us  to  produce  previous 
to  rescinding  their  obnoxious  edicts.  In  order 
not  to  detain  the  House  by  particular  references 
to  documents,  which  have  been  so  much  can- 
vassed, I  will  content  myself  with  recalling  to 
their  recollection  two  or  three  of  the  last  let- 
ters, in  which  their  demands  are  so  explicitly 
avowed  as  to  be  impossible  to  be  mistaken  oi 
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misunderstood.  In  a  letter  from  Lord  Welles- 
ley  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  of  11th  February,  1811,  he 
demanded  their  absolute  and  unconditional  re- 
peal, not  as  they  affected  the  United  States,  but 
as  they  regarded  all  nations ;  that  the  commerce 
of  the  Continent  thereby  he  restored  to  the  same 
situation  in  which  it  stood  previous  to  their  pro- 
mulgation. As  they  affected  others,  we  never 
did  or  could  justly  have  the  least  right  to  in- 
terfere. 

In  a  short  time  after,  Mr.  Foster  in  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  3d  July,  1811,  re- 
peats the  same  demand  in  almost  the  same 
words  and  to  that  he  still  more  unequivocally 
answered  the  additional  stipulation,  that  the 
neutral  commerce  should  be  restored  to  its  for- 
mer situation.  This  latter  demand,  in  reality, 
was,  and  it  could  be  nothing  less,  considered  as 
a  requisition  of  us  to  enforce  the  admission  of 
British  goods  into  those  ports  of  the  Continent 
which  had  been  subsequently  subjugated  by  the 
French  arms.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  reply,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  a 
demand  so  unusual  and  unexpected,  and  desired 
an  explicit  answer,  whether  such  an  extrava- 
gant pretension  was  maintained  by  the  British 
Government.  In  his  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Foster 
labors  to  distinguish  what  he  meant  from  the  in- 
ference so  easily  deducible,  not  only  from  the  for- 
mer, but  that  very  letter,  and  finally  envelopes 
himself  in  those  high-sounding  epithets  he  could 
assume  with  so  much  facility  when  he  speaks  of 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  British  nation. 

If,  sir,  additional  evidence  were  wanted  in  so 
plain  a  case,  I  would  refer  to  the  last  letter  of 
the  10th  June,  1812,  conclusive  of  the  point,  and 
sufficient  to  carry  conviction  to  the  most  scep- 
tical mind.  In  this  memorable  letter,  written 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  was  and  must  have  been  known  to  him 
would  follow  in  that  short  space,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed he  would  tender  the  most  favorable 
terms  he  was  authorized,  if  his  Government  had 
been  sincerely  desirous  of  adjusting  amicably 
the  subsisting  differences.  From  this  letter 
alone,  sufficient  to  silence  forever  the  cavils  of 
the  most  incredulous,  I  will  conclude  this  point 
by  reading  a  short  passage :  "  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion, sir,  in  saying  that  Great  Britain  never  did, 
or  could,  engage  to  repeal  her  orders  as  affect- 
ing America  alone,  leaving  them  in  force  against 
other  States,  upon  condition  that  France  would 
except  singly  and  specially  America  from  the 
operation  of  her  decrees." 

I  will  now,  sir,  proceed  to  inquire  what  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  these  facts  by  the  two 
gentlemen  who  have  stood  forward  the  most 
conspicuous  advocates  of  the  resolutions  upon 
the  table.  The  honorable  member  from  New 
York  has  remarked  that  they  are  so  confused 
and  indistinct  that  he  is  unable  to  understand 
them.  How  poor  an  evasion !  how  little  appli- 
cable to  expressions  not  merely  as  intelligible, 
but  the  most  forcible  of  which  the  language  is 
susceptible !  From  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
that  gentleman  presented  himself  in  the  van  of 


the  Federal  phalanx,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  d 
feat.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Nor 
Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston)  declines  to  take  tl 
ground,  and  displays  his  superior  address  1 
attracting  the  attention  to  another  view  of  tl 
subject.  He  attributes  the  clear  light  in  whi< 
he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Fo 
ter  did  place  the  ultimatum  of  his  Governmei 
to  the  superior  diplomatic  skill  of  the  Americs 
Secretary.  This  unwilling  testimony  to  tl 
merit  of  that  gentleman  was  as  unexpected  : 
just,  and  with  the  same  candor,  the  honorab 
gentleman  might  have  added,  that  he  is  ni 
more  distinguished  in  this  correspondence  f( 
superior  strength  of  argument  and  elegance  ( 
style  than  he  is  elevated  by  honesty  and  intej 
rity  above  Mr.  Foster,  or  any  other  corrupte 
minion  of  British  power.  The  honorable  men 
ber  sickened  with  the  repetition  of  these  doci 
ments,  and  turned  from  them  with  disgust,  t 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  political  cor 
troversy  between  the  two  countries.  The  gei 
tleman  was  right ;  in  minute  detail  there  ws 
danger;  a  rigid  examination  of  them  won! 
have  presented  him  with  facts  and  argument 
impossible  to  be  answered,  and  which  woul 
surpass  even  his  ingenuity  to  elude.  Man 
others,  like  himself,  have  sickened  in  the  pert 
sal,  because  they  place  the  Administration  upo 
the  high  and  commanding  ground  they  deserv 
to  occupy. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Care 
lina  infers  that  they  did  intend  to  repeal  thei 
Orders  in  Council  had  they  been  furnished  wit 
an  authentic  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  be 
cause  they  actually  did  subsequently  repeal  ther 
on  that  ground.  But,  sir,  how  was  it  possibl 
for  the  Administration  to  have  foreseen  so  com 
plete  a  revolution  in  their  designs  within  s 
short  a  period,  expressly  contrary  to  their  de 
claration  at  various  times  and  by  so  many  drJ 
ferent  persons  ?  We  judge  of  the  future  action 
of  men  by  their  professions,  and  to  me  the  logi 
is  incomprehensible  by  which  we  prove  amai 
will  perform  an  act  which  he  declares  he  wi] 
not,  merely  because,  influenced  by  new  reasons 
he  may  subsequently  do  that  very  act.  It  is 
useless  waste  of  time  to  argue  further  upon  thi 
point.  That  the  British  Cabinet  requires  th 
absolute  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Berli; 
and  Milan  decrees  and  the  restoration  of  th 
commerce  of  the  Continent  to  its  former  situa 
tion,  is  proved  by  the  declaration  of  the  Prim 
Minister  himself,  by  the  instructions  of  the  Res 
ident  Minister,  by  all  the  letters  of  the  lattei 
and  finally  by  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  Be 
gent  himself. 

But,  sir,  I  never  believed  that  it  was  their  in 
tention  to  rescind  the  Orders  in  Council  if  w 
could  have,  performed  the  stipulation  they  re 
quired.  In  the  early  correspondence  upon  th 
subject,  they  justified  them  upon  the  ground  o 
retaliation,  and  professed  their  readiness  to  pre 
peed  step  by  step  with  the  French  Governmei 
m  the  repeal  of  such  as  affected  the  commerc 
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of  the  United  States.  From  this  ground  they 
afterwards  receded,  and  annexed  the  other  con- 
dition to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  Finally, 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
3d  of  March,  what  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  ori- 
ginal object  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was  no 
longer  concealed.  It  was  then  substantially 
avowed  by  the  Minister  himself,  that  they  were 
supported  as  a  system  of  commercial  monopoly 
which  they  had  the  power  to  enforce,  and  as  a 
benefit  they  expected  to  derive  from  their  naval 
supremacy. 

The  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
have  liberally  indulged  in  invective  against  the 
Euler  of  the  French  Empire.  I  sincerely  ap- 
prove their  sentiments,  and  fervently  wish  a  ha- 
tred of  kings  and  royalty  may  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  heart  of  every  American.  I 
most  cordially  unite  with  them  in  an  abhor- 
rence of  Emperors,  over  whatever  country  they 
may  lord  it,  and  by  whatever  appellation  dis- 
tinguished, whether  Napoleon  the  Conqueror, 
or  Alexander  the  Deliverer.  I  am  equally  in- 
different to  the  personal  fate  of  the  Emperor 
of  France,  or  that  of  his  Empire,  whether  he 
fall  by  the  dagger  of  a  Parisian  conscript,  or  be 
pierced  by  the  lance  of  a  wild  and  warlike  Cos- 
sack. And,  so  far  as  my  country  be  unaffected, 
I  care  not  whether  his  Empire  be  tumbled  into 
ruin,  or  whether  he  still  have  ability  to  drive 
back  the  torrent  of  Northern  barbarians  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  into  their  native  des- 
erts. 

As  many  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  still 
to  speak  upon  this  subject,  permit  me  to  point 
out  an  object  to  which  they  may  with  equal 
justice,  direct  their  arrows.  The  honorable 
gentlemen  may  select  from  the  catalogue  of 
vices  which  have  disgraced  human  nature  in 
public  or  private  life,  and  a  corresponding  one 
will  be  found  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Prince  Regent.  This  rich  and  fertile 
field  has  been  left  untouched.  The  gentlemen 
have  asked  why  no  notice  has  been  taken,  not 
a  censure  breathed  against  the  wrongs  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Emperor  of  France.  As  this  surely 
cannot  apply  to  me,  I  have  the  right  to  retort 
the  inquiry.  Why  has  the  conduct  of  the  Ee- 
gent  of  England  been  passed  over  in  silence  ? 
That  man  whose  arrogant  pretension  and  long- 
continued  injustice  reduced  us  to  the  alternative 
of  encountering  the  calamities  of  war  or  sub- 
mitting to  national  degradation  and  dishonor. 
An  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Shipabd)  has  stigmatized  the  war  as  a  murder- 
ous project,  and  expressed  his  hopes  and  wishes 
that  the  money  loaned  for  its  support  would 
never  be  repaid.  A  venerable  member  of  this 
House  has  gone  still  further — publicly  charges 
the  Administration  with  bribery  in  procuring 
the  late  loans,  and  declared  it  the  duty  of  up- 
right men  in  a  future  Legislature,  to  refuse  pro- 
vision for  a  fulfilment  of  these  usurious  contracts. 
Must  not  all  regret,  deplore  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  to  see  that  gentleman,  influenced  by 
party  spirit,  tarnish  the  laurels  of  his  youth,  and 


in  the  decline  of  life  consent  to  abandon  those 
very  rights  he  himself  maintained  by .  his  pen 
and  defended  by  his  sword ! 

I  am  pleased,  sir,  that  the  sentiments  and  de- 
signs of  the  opposition  are  thus  openly  avowed 
to  the  world.  And,  sir,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Geosvknoe,)  that  feeble  as  the  Administration 
may  be,  and  poorly  as  he  may  think  of  them, 
while  such  are  the  opinions  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  they  will  never  drive  us  from  our 
seats.  a 


Monday,  June  21. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
John  M.  Bowebs,  appeared,  was  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat. 

French  Decrees. 

The  order  of  the  day  on  Mr.  Webster's  res- 
olution having  been  called  up, 

Mr.  Robertson  assigned  at  length  the  rea- 
sons why,  although  he  believed  these  resolu- 
tions wholly  unnecessary,  he  should  neverthe- 
less be  induced  to  vote  for  them. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to 
the  first  resolution,  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  Honse,  unless  the  public 
interest  should  in  his  opinion  forbid  such  oommunica- 
cation,  when,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  the  first 
intelligence  was  given  to  this  Government  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Government  of  France,  bearing  date  on 
the  28th  April,  1811,  and  purporting  to  be  a  definitive 
repeal  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan :" 

And  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  137, 
nays  26. 

The  second  resolution  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Btjtlee  rose,  and  said,  so  long  as  he  en- 
tertained a  hope  that  these  resolutions  would 
meet  the  fate  they  so  richly  deserved,  he  felt 
willing  to  give  a  silent  vote ;  but  having  lost 
all  expectation  of  a  result  so  desirable,  it  was 
proper  to  render  some  reasons  for  voting  in  the 
negative. 

-  Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  in- 
formation required,  and  to  call  on  the  President 
for  documents  that  can  be  of  no  use,  would  be 
improper.  We  may  ask  for  information  without 
giving  the  President  the  reasons,  but  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  good  reasons  ourselves  for 
so  doing.  It  has  not  been  once  intimated  that 
any  act  of  the  Legislature  can  be  founded  on  the 
answer  expected,  much  less  that  we  should  now 
declare  war  against  France.  I  therefore  can 
discover  no  profitable  use  that  can  be  made  of 
any  answer  in  the  power  of  the  President  to 
give. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  inquiry  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. But  as  they  have  neglected  their  duty, 
these  resolutions  were  introduced  to  give  the 
President  a  fair  opportunity,  by  his  answer,  to 
remove  the  suspicions  under  which  many  of  the 
people  are  laboring. 
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Sir,  if  that  unfortunate  class  of  the  commu- 
nity had. believed  the  most  solemn  assertions  of 
the  President,  or  even  their  own  senses,  in  re- 
lation to  his  conduct  for  forty  years  past,  they 
would  not  now  be  laboring  under  these  painful 
suspicions.  As  no  part  of  his  conduct  has  laid 
the  foundation  for,  or  given  any  support  to 
these  suspicions,  nothing  that  he  can  do,  noth- 
ing that  he  can  place  on  paper,  will  remove 
them.  Should  the  President  give  the  most 
satisfactory  answer,  it  would  only  leave  his 
character  on  the  same  high  ground  on  which  it 
now  stands,  and  therefore  would  contribute 
nothing  to  his  reputation.  I  have  another  rea- 
son for  voting  against  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions.  The  same  inquiry  was  made  by 
the  last  Congress,  and  received  the  answer  of 
the  President.  And  will  you  now  repeat  the 
same  question  in  the  most  inquisitive  language  ? 
Will  you  treat  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  that  would  be  resented  by 
almost  every  man  in  private  life?  Strange 
marks  of  distrust  and  suspicion  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  very  face  of  these  resolutions ;  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  they  make  their  appear- 
ance also  go  to  support  the  same  opinions.  I 
consider  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions 
an  attack  upon  the  Executive  of  this  nation ; 
and  when  you  have  made  them  your  own,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  world  will  consider  it  as 
made  by  this  House. 

Sir,  the  five  resolutions  you  have  had  under 
consideration  about  a  week  appear  all  to  be 
nearly  related  in  form  and  spirit,  and  as  you 
have  adopted  the  first,  the  others  will  follow  of 
course ;  but  if  they  pass  it  must  be  by  the  votes 
of  those  who  are  moved  by  motives  that  shall 
not  influence  me ;  I  will  not  vote  for  resolu- 
tions that  I  disapprove,  merely  to  gratify  those 
whom  I  am  persuaded  cannot  be  conciliated. 
The  fear  of  being  accused  of  having  an  inten- 
tion to  suppress  useful  information,  will  not 
move  me.  Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  my 
own  intentions,  I  shall  give  no  vote  through 
fear  of  accusations  founded  in  falsehood. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  time  spent  in 
this  debate  has  not  been  lost :  if  it  has  not  been 
worse  than  lost,  it  will  hereafter  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  acknowledge  my  own  error. 

Sir,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  viewing  every 
man  responsible  for  his  own  conduct ;  and  this 
in  legislation  as  elsewhere.  And  although  it 
is  the  lot  of  man  to  err,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  honest  wise  men  will  always  be  unable  to 
foresee  the  natural  tendency  of  their  own  con- 
duct in  the  plainest  cases.  If  my  conduct  is  such 
as  can  produce  no  other  consequences  but  those 
that  are  bad — and  this  so  plain  that  every  per- 
son of  sane  mind  must  discern  it — to  what  will 
you  ascribe  my  improper  behaviour  ?  To  the 
want  of  good  motives,  or  the  want  of  discern- 
ment ?  One  or  the  other  must  be  the  cause.  I 
have  been  taught  to  ascribe  no  improper  motive 
to  any  member  of  this  House.  I  shall  be  one  of 
the  last  to  transgress  your  rules ;  but  they  will 
prevem^no  one  from  inquiring  after  the  effects 


of  any  measure  proposed  to  the  House,  or  of  th 
tendency  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  tha 
measure. 

As  to  the  motives  of  the  honorable  gentlema 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  introduced  all  thes 
resolutions,  I  shall  say  nothing;  I  shall  trea 
with  equal  charity  all  the  arguments  offered  i: 
their  favor.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  full; 
satisfied  that  they  can  produce  no  other  conse 
quences  than  those  that  are  to  be  deeply  la 
mented.  According  to  all  the  arguments  ad 
vanced  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  th 
House,  it  would  appear  that  either  the  Govern 
ment  of  France,  or  that  of  the  United  States,  i 
responsible  for  all  the  blood  and  treasure  tha 
may  be  wasted  in  our  war  with  Great  Britaii 
They  might  as  well  say,  in  plain  English,  tha 
the  President  and  the  majority  in  Congress  hav 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  war.  It  is  only 
circuitous  course  taken  to  enforce  the  charg 
with  more  effect.  Through  you  all  the  peopl 
of  the  United  States  may  be  told  this,  and  mud 
sophistry  urged  to  support  it.  I  shall  not  sa; 
that  the  motives  were  bad ;  but  that  the  effec 
must  be  so,  is  certain. 

But,  sir,  no  friend  to  our  country  will  doubt 
no  man  of  sane  mind  can  refuse  his  assent  t 
the  belief,  that  such  arguments  will  tend  direct!; 
to  increase  party  spirit,  inflame  the  public  mind 
create  distrust  in  the  Government,  prepare  th 
people  for  civil  commotion,  with  all  its  concom 
itant  evils,  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
and  weaken  the  arms  of  our  own  Government 
These  are  some  of  the  natural  consequences  o 
such  arguments  as  have  been  advanced  in  favo 
of  your  resolutions,  so  far  as  they  gain  credit. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  you  have  beei 
told  of  the  forbearance  and  benevolence  of  th 
British  in  their  conduct  towards  our  countrj 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  wai 
Sir,  if  you  will  turn  your  thoughts  and  eye 
upon  those  lonely  chimneys  of  private  houses 
so  recently  burned  that  the  bricks  are  scarce! 
cold,  and  take  into  view  the  slaughtered,  de 
fenceless  women  and  children,  together  wit 
the  plundering  of  private  property,  both  b; 
themselves  and  spies,  on  the  Atlantic  an 
Western  frontier,  these  facta  will  afford  bn 
little  evidence  of  their  humanity,  justice,  c 
even  honorable  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  paid  particular  attentio 
to  the  correspondence  of  that  Government  wit 
our  own  for  several  years  past ;  and  feel  full 
persuaded  that  that  Government  has  assume 
to  itself  principles  and  rights  which,  if  suffere 
to  grow  into  national  law,  would  leave  us  i 
no  better  circumstances  than  colonies  to  tin 
power. 

The  question  was  then  taken  to  agree  to  th 
second  resolution,  as  originally  proposed,  an 
passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  137,  nays  29. 

The  question  was  then  taken  to  agree  to  tt 
third  resolution,  as  originally  proposed,  and  wi 
passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  134,  nays  30. 

The  question  was  then  taken  to  agree  to  tt 
fourth  resolution,  as  originally  proposed,  an 
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also  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  125,  nays 
34. 

The  fifth  resolution  being  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "President,"  the  words 
"  unless  the  public  interest  should  forbid  such 
a  disclosure,"  the  question  was  taken  to  agree 
to  that  resolution,  with  the  said  amendment, 
and  also  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  93, 
nays  68. 


Tuesday,  June  22. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  William  M.  Bioh- 
aedson,  appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat. 


Saturday,  June  26. 
Another  member,  to  wit,   from   Kentucky, 
Samuel  Hopkins,  appeared,  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Tuesday,  June  29. 
Remonstrance  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PioKEEura  presented  the  Memorial  or 
Bemonstrance  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts against  the  war;  which  he  read  in  his 
place. 

After  the  reading  of  the  remonstrance  was 
concluded — ■ 

Mr.  Piokeeing  moved  to  refer  the  memorial 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 
,  Mr.  Bobebtson  objected  to  the  reference. 
He  had  heard  a  part  of  this  remonstrance  read 
with  great  concern,  and  it  should  never  be  re- 
ferred to  any  Committee  of  the  House  with  his 
consent.  He  could  not  consent  that  that  part 
of  the  remonstrance  which  brought  into  view 
any  thing  relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  Louisi- 
ana, should  be  made  a  question  before  this 
House  or  any  committee  of  the  House.  He 
called  upon  intelligent  members  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  to  frown  upon  any  thing  which 
should  place  that  State  in  a  light  different  from 
any  other.  The  State  of  Louisiana  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  by  laws  solemnly 
passed;  she  had  been  guilty  of  no  act  which 
could  have  a  tendency  to  deprive  Massachusetts 
of  any  right,  or  any  weight  in  the  Union.  That 
State  had  still  her  constitutional  weight  in  the 
nation;  she  had  all  the  officers  belonging  to 
her,  and  was  deprived  of  no  right  to  which  any 
other  State  was  entitled.  If  she  had  not  that 
influence  in  the  nation  which  she  wished,  she 
certainly  would  not  look  for  its  diminution  in 
the  abridgment  of  any  constitutional  right. 
She  has  experienced  none.  She  may  look  to 
the  diminution  of  her  influence,  if  she  has  ex- 
perienced any,  to  any  other  cause  quite  as 
rationally  as  to  the  introduction  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union.  Long  before  that  event,  the 
Eastern  States  had  lost  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  influence  which  they  had  previously 
possessed  in  the  Union.  The  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  had  produced 
that  effect.    As  it  regarded  that  portion  of  the 


remonstrance  which  adverts  to  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  conducted,  to  the  refusal  of  arms, 
&c, — these  portions  of  the  remonstrance  might 
give  rise  to  some  act,  and  might  or  might  not 
be  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives.  But  what  act  could  grow  out 
of  that  part  complaining  of  the  introduction  of 
Louisiana  into  the  Union  ?  "Would  this  House 
be  so  lost  to  the  rights  of  Louisiana,  rights 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  State ;  would  it  be 
so  lost  to  the  rights  of  that  State  as  to  take 
into  consideration!  the  petulant  and  unfounded 
complaints  against  the  participation  of  that 
State  in  the  Union  ?  "Was  not  every  State  in 
the  Union  interested  in  guarding  against  the 
slightest  approach  to  the  investigation  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  States  in  the  Union  ?  Mr, 
B.  said  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  dutj 
to  the  respectable  State  he  represented,  si1 
silent  whilst  observations  which  he  would  term 
at  least  indelicate  towards  it,  were  proposed  tc 
be  seriously  taken  into  consideration  by  the- 
House;  to  have  withheld  his  protest  on  this 
occasion,  would  have  manifested  a  want  of  re- 
spect to  his  constituents  and  to  himself,  a  wanl 
of  feeling,  which  he  hoped  never  to  be  guilty  of 
His  only  object  being  to  express  his  sentiment 
on  so  much  of  the  memorial  as  relates  to  Lou- 
isiana, he  moved  to  except  from  the  genera 
reference  of  this  memorial  so  much  of  it  ai 
relates  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Piokeeestg-  waived  his  motion  for  refer- 
ence to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  he  had  nc 
objection  that  for  the  present  the  memoria 
should  lie  on  the  table.  He  would  at  this  timi 
make  a  remark  or  two  only,  in  reply  to  whal 
had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  was,  said  Mr.  P.,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
when  the  treaty  ceding  Louisiana  to  us,  wa! 
ratified.  My  colleague,  John  Quincy  Adams 
voted  for  its  ratification.  I  beg  leave  to  say 
there  was  not  a  man  then  in  the  Senate  whe 
supposed  another  State  might  be  admitted  be 
yond  the  original  boundary  of  the  Union.  It 
proof  of  which,  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Adams 
argued  that  the  constitution  might  be  sc 
amended  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  sucl 
States ;  and,  a  very  few  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  just  mentioned,  he  laid  upoi 
the  table  of  the  Senate  a  proposition  so  tc 
amend  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Biselow  said  that  this  petition  containec" 
important  matter ;  that  it  was  decent  and  re 
spectful  in  its  terms,  and  entitled  to  attention 
He  hoped,  therefore,  as  many  had  complainec" 
that  they  had  not  heard  it  read,  that  it  woulc 
be  printed  for  general  information..  He  hoped 
that  a  spirit  of  conciliation  would  prevail  oi 
all  sides ;  that  the  reasons  urged  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  might  be  fairly  an< 
candidly  considered.  If  those  reasons  ha( 
weight,  let  the  grievances  complained  of  b< 
redressed.  If  not,  let  the  people  of  that  Stati 
be  convinced  of  their  error  by  the  answer  to  bi 
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returned  to  them.    Mr.  B.  moved  to  print  the 
remonstrance. 

Mr.  Weight  hoped  the  remonstrance  would 
not  be  printed.  He  hoped  nobody  wanted  a 
copy  of  it ;  sure  he  was  that  he  did  not.  As 
to  referring  it  to  a  committee,  he  should  be 
happy  to  see  it  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  he  thought  its 
libellous  character  entitled  it  to  be  sent. 

A  conversation  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Robeets,  MoKee,  and  Bigelow,  on  the  former 
practice  of  the  House  in  printing  papers  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  the  Legislatures  of  States 
in  relation  to  the  measures  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Montgomery  considered  it  important 
that  the  House  should  meet  this  paper,  and 
expose  its  fallacy,  which  they  could  not  be 
enabled  to  do  as  well  from  its  bare  reading  as 
if  it  were  printed  and  before  them.  He  wished 
an  opportunity  for  himself  of  examining  it  at 
leisure,  ■  and  reading  it  over  and  over  again. 
He  wished  at  the  same  time  that  the  House 
should  meet  its  reasoning  and  confute  it,  as  he 
believed  they  might  readily  do. 

Mr.  Macon-  regretted  that  any  objection  had 
been  made  to  printing  this  paper.  If  we  have 
been  in  error,  said  he,  no  man  can  object  to 
being  convinced  of  it.  It  is  certainly  impossible 
for  any  man  to  understand  distinctly  so  long  a 
paper  from  merely  hearing  it  read.  Suppose 
this  representation  had  been  a  very  able  argu- 
ment to  show  that  our  measures  are  correct, 
should  we  object  to  its  publication?  I  appre- 
hend not.  Massachusetts  has  done  what  other 
States  have  dene  before  her.  She  has  thought 
proper  to  animadvert  on  our  proceedings ;  and 
she  is  entitled  to  precisely  the  same  respect  as 
every  other  State,  and  every  other  State  to  the 
same  respect  as  her.  "We  come  here  as  equals, 
and  I  hope  as  brothers.  All  truth  asks  is  fair 
play.  If  truth  be  on  our  side,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  is,  we  are  impregnable.  The  cause  of 
truth  will  prevail  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Weight  asked,  as  a  question  of  mere 
order,  whether  any  paper  was  admissible  in 
•this  House,  charging  the  Government,  in  terms, 
with  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

The  Speakee  replied,  that  was  a  matter  en- 
tirely for  the  decision  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll  said  he  should  vote  for  print- 
ing this  memorial  entire,  notwithstanding  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  excitement  of  just 
and  honorable  feeling  in  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  against  the  part  he  wished  to  except. 
He  should  vote  for  printing  it,  because  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  high  time  to  meet  this 
memorial  and  all  such  papers  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  with  reason  and  argument,  instead 
of  fervor  and  passion,  which  had  generally  been 
applied  on  similar  occasions. 

Mr.  Bobebts  said  he  was  still  unfriendly  to 
the  printing  of  this  memorial,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  perfect  novelty  of  thus  questioning  the 
sovereignty  of  a  State.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
a  question  ought  to  be  settled,  preliminary  to 


printing  this  paper,  whether  the  sovereignty  o 
a  State  ought  in  any  way  to  be  questioned.  Hi 
hoped  it  would  lie  on  the  table  and  not  bi 
printed. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  remonstranci 
lying  on  the  table,  and  carried  without  a  di 
vision. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  to  prhr 
the  paper,  and  first  on  the  amendment  theret( 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bobebtson. 

Mr.  Fisk  of  Vermont  spoke  in  favor  of  print 
ing.  He  considered  the  remonstrance  of  ai 
extraordinary  character,  and,  if  not  intended 
to  effect  some  extraordinary  purpose  where  il 
originated,  the  course  now  proposed  to  be 
taken  would  give  it  that  effect.  If  the  state- 
ments contained  in  that  paper  could  not  be 
met,  it  was  high  time  that  the  party  at  whom 
they  were  levelled  was  out  of  power.  If  it 
should  be  refused  a  hearing,  the  impression 
would  prevail  that  it  was  unanswerable.  A 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  had  reigned  in  the  quar- 
ter whence  this  memorial  came,  though  it  had 
not  before  been  presented  to  this  House.  This 
spirit  of  opposition  would  be  the  evil  genius  ol 
the  country,  unless  it  was  quieted  by  a  decisive 
reply.  This  paper  contained  statements,  which, 
with  all  the  deference  he  was  disposed  to  pay 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  were  erro- 
neous and  unfounded.  These  statements  were 
before  the  people.  Their  good  sense  would 
doubtless  refute  them ;  but  he  also  wished  to 
see  them  refuted  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Oalhottn  said  if  his  vote  for  printing 
this  memorial  could  be  conceived  as  in  any  way 
countenancing  the  doctrines  it  contained,  he 
certainly  should  not  vote  for  it.  He  certainly 
never  would  countenance  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  declaration  of  war  by  one  State 
against  another.  When  he  gave  a  vote  to  pub- 
lish this  paper,  he  should  do  it  because  gentle- 
men had  said  they  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  distinctly  when  it  was  read.  As  to 
the  subject  of  the  remonstrance,  he  was  ready 
to  meet  it.  Congress  had  declared  war  from 
necessity  alone,  and  that  they  would  always  be 
willing  and  able  to  vindicate  its  justice  and 
necessity,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt. 

Mr.  Faebow  said  he  had  not  heard  the  whole 
of  the  remonstrance  read,  but  he  had  heard 
more  than  enough  of  it.  He  regretted  the  con- 
sumption of  time  about  this  affair,  and  opposed 
its  printing.  Every  member  who  wished  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  it  at  the  Clerk's  table- 
he  would  assure  those  who  were  desirous  of 
reading  it,  they  would  never  find  him  in  their 
way. 

Mr.  Bibb  said  he  should  vote  against  printing 
as  unnecessary;  because,  when  the  subject 
should  be  taken  up  again,  if  no  other  gentleman 
did  he  should  move  a  reference  of  the  memo- 
rial to  a  select  committee,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  detailed  report  on  it.  He  consid- 
ered the  memorial,  though  addressed  to  this 
Mouse,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  the  United  States,  from  the  deci- 
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sion  of  Congress — he  therefore  wished  a  report 
which  should  expose  the  fallacy  of  its  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Beigham  spoke  in  favor  of  treating  this 
petition  with  all  the  respect  due  to  its  import- 
ance and  the  respectahle  source  from  which  it 
came.  He  was  sorry  that  a  disposition  was 
manifested  to  prevent  the  remonstrance  from 
coming  fairly  before  the  House.  This  memorial 
had  been  addressed  to  Congress  by  Massachu- 
setts in  the  day  of  her  distress.  Should  not  the 
people  of  that  State  have  the  liberty  of  stating 
their  complaints  ?  He  should  be  sorry  to  see 
gentlemen  frown  on  the  petition  of  an  individ- 
ual, much  less  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  whom  he  claimed  no  other  respect  or  dis- 
tinction than  that  to  which  all  the  States  in  the 
Union  were  entitled. 

Mr.  Macon  said,  that  whenever  the  subject 
of  British  or  French  influence  was  started  in 
this  House,  the  members  did  just  what  the  two 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
equal  in  wickedness,  wished  us  to  do — widening 
divisions  already  sufficiently  obvious.  Does 
either  of  those  nations,  said  he,  love  a  free  Gov- 
ernment? Has  either  of  them  ever  protected 
a  free  Government  any  where  ?  If  those  Gov- 
ernments ever  have  a  secret  understanding  with 
people  among  us,  they  will  not  let  you  know 
with  whom ;  but  they  will  throw  out  hints,  and 
make  public  declarations  and  insinuations,  to 
sow  distrust  among  a  people  who  are  free,  and 
whom  they  therefore  envy  and  hate.  Let  us 
not  then  help  them  in  the  work,  but  bear  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Baylies  rose  to  support  the  remon- 
strance. Being  a  Representative  from  the  State 
which  had  transmitted  it — a  State  whose  blood 
had  flowed  as  freely  as  that  of  any  other  in  sup- 
port of  our  independence ;  a  State  which  con- 
tributed as  much  to  support  it  as  any  other — it 
was  certainly  incumbent  on  him  to  do  his  ut- 
most that  this  memorial  should  he  disposed  of 
in  a  respectful  manner.  Why  had  this  memo- 
rial, which  all  appeared  to  admit  to  be  couched 
in  respectful  language,  called  forth  the  indigna- 
tion of  gentlemen?  The  Legislature,  availing 
itself  of  its  constitutional  right,  had  performed 
that  duty  which,  as  guardians  of  the  people's 
rights,  they  owed  to  their  constituents ;  and  he 
trusted,  whatever  might  be  said  out  of  the 
House,  that  the  doctrine  never  would  be  coun- 
tenanced on  this  floor,  that  after  a  measure  has 
become  a  law,  it  is  not  admissible  to  oppose  it. 
Mr.  B.  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  as  being  very  great,  and  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  memorial  very  general. 
He  urged  a  temperate  consideration  of  it,  and 
reply  or  refutation  of  it  if  the  people  were 
proved  to  be  in  error.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  had  charged  this  with  being  a  trea- 
sonable paper,  and  of  course  the  Legislature  as 
being  guilty  of  treason.  A  proper  respect  for 
Massachusetts  and  himself,  Mr.  B.  said,  forbade 
any  other  reply  to  such  remarks,  than  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  was  as  ignorant  of  the 


principles  of  free  Government  as  he  was  of  1 
character  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  to  except  from  printing  that  p 
of  the  memorial  which  relates  to  Louisiana,  v 
negatived ;  and  the  memorial  was  ordered  to 
printed — yeas  108. 

Protest  of  Minority. 

Mr.  Richardson  presented  an  address  of  1 
minority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  M 
sachusetts,  protesting  against  the  stateme: 
and  principles  contained  in  the  remonstrai 
above  stated, tea  unseasonable  in  their  orig 
reprehensible  in  language,  erroneous  in  fa< 
and  pernicious  in  their  effects. — Read,  a 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Ways  and  Means. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisk  of  New  York,  1 
House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
the  "Whole  on  the  resolution,  yesterday  si 
mitted  by  him,  for  imposing  a  duty  on  spirits 

The  resolution  having  been  again  read — 

Mr.  Lwersoix  read  the  following  resolutio 
which  he  proposed  to  offer  as  amendatory 
and  additional  to  that  of  Mr.  Fisk  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Me 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  tax: 
all  successions  to  the  estates  of  persons  dying  al 

the day  of next,  within  the  United  Stai 

whenever  such  decedent  shall  leave  a  clear  ests 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  worth  five  hundred  dolla 
and  that  the  said  committee  have  leave  to  report 
bill  or  otherwise. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Me: 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  t: 
ing  all  ascertainable  income  from  all  estates,  r< 
personal,  and  mixed,  whenever  the  yearly  amount 
income  shall  exceed  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  t 
the  said  committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill 
otherwise. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Me; 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  tax 
all  law  suits,  offices,  and  pensions ;  and  that  the  s 
committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwi 

Mr.  Ingeesoix. — Mr.  Chairman,  as  long 
the  business  of  this  session  proceeded  withi 
interruption,  I  held  myself  bound,  by  a  sense 
imperious  public  duty,  to  refrain  from  distu 
ing  it  with  any  observations  of  mine ;  and 
all  the  various  subjects  of  debate  have  ne1 
taken  the  floor,  except  for  a  few  minutes  at 
early  day  after  our  meeting,  when  I  deemec 
necessary  to  explain  my  vote  to  those  agai 
whom  I  gave  it.  But  the  harmony  and  rej 
larity  of  our  progress  being  now  unfortunat 
broken  up  by  the  resolution  of  the  honora 
gentleman  from  Mew  York,  (Mr.  Fisk,)  and 
in  danger,  I  am  afraid,  of  being  cast  adrift  ut 
a  sea  of  troubles,  the  same  sense  of  public  p 
priety  which  enjoined  silence  on  me  heretofc 
requires  that  I  should  now  solicit  your  patien 
and  that  of  the  committee,  which  I  am  app 
hensive  I  shall  severely  exercise,  during  • 
discussion  of  the  elaborate  and  uninterest 
matters  involved  in  the  subject  of  taxati 
Tedious  and  dull  as  they  are  intrinsically,  tl 
will  prove  peculiarly  so  in  my  treatment, 
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cause,  besides  having  no  ability  to  impart  to 
them  an  extraordinary  interest,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  restrict  myself  to  the  subject  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Consecrated  as  I  consider  this  special 
session  to  this  special  deliberation,  and  anxious 
to  afford,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  without  regard  to 
minor  considerations,  a  good  system  of  perma- 
nent and  productive  internal  revenue,  I  beg 
leave  to  disclaim  all  mere  party  and  State  pro- 
fessions, to  divest  myself  of  their  livery,  and  to 
approach  the  inquiry  with  no  other  inclination 
than  that  for  the  fairest  and  most  eligible  sys- 
tem. I  will  not,  therefore,  inflame  the  debate 
with  the  causes  of  the  war  which  has  rendered 
taxes  indispensable.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
war,  without  taxes,  is  a  body  without  a  soul. 
The  physical  material  you  may  have  without 
finance;  but  that  moral  momentum  must  be 
wanting,  which  gives  to  the  physical  material 
its  movement  and  alacrity.  The  armor  of  war 
is,  to  be  sure,  fabricated  of  iron,  but  it  never 
will  be  lasting  unless  burnished  with  gold ;  nor 
can  the  attitude  of  war  be  what  it  ought  to  be 
— an  attitude  of  defiance  and  annoyance  to  the 
enemy,  of  protection  and  safeguard  to  us — unless 
it  be  erected  on  a  well-founded  Treasury,  capa- 
ble of  perpetual  reproductiveness  and  never- 
failing  replenishment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recom- 
mended taxes  to  our  enactment,  as  "  necessary 
evils."  I  do  not  mean  my  honorable  friend  and 
most  morthy  townsman,  the  acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  that  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  who  is  now,  I  suppose, 
about  half  seas  over  on  his  way  to  the  arctic 
circle,  in  pursuit  of  peace ;  intoxicated,  I  am 
afraid,  with  vain  hopes  of  at  least  a  very  doubt- 
ful and  dangerous  success — a  success  reposed 
on 'the  remote  and  uncertain  mediation  of  a 
foreign  empire,  rather  than  the  native  energies 
of  our  own.  Most  heartily,  for  my  part,  do  I 
wish  the  Russian  mission  a  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  all  its  objects  1  But,  though  I  have 
avoided  inflaming  this  debate  with  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  causes  of  this  just  war,  permit  me 
to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  throw  in 
very  briefly  my  ideas  jai  its  legitimate  progress 
and  proper  termination.  If  I  differ  in  opinion 
with  any  of  my  friends,  as  it  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence, there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  exhib- 
iting the  grounds  of  the  sentiments  I  entertain. 
I  am  one  of  the  last  individuals  in  this  House 
who  would  wantonly  utter  a  disrespectful  or 
ungracious  sentiment  concerning  any  of  the 
measures  of  that  Administration,  to  which  I  am 
attached,  or  toward  that  excellent  person  in 
particular,  who,  so  much  to  the  interest  and 
satisfaction  of  his  country,  fills  the  Executive 
Magistracy  of  these  United  States ;  whose  strong 
and  pervading  hold  on  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  his  fellow-citizens  have  been  signally 
proved  within  these  last  few  days,  by  the  almost 
universal  expression  of  their  fervent  wishes  for 
his  recovery  from  the  illness  with  which  he  has 
been  visited,  and  his  restoration  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  those  eminent  faculties  which  have 


always  been  so  exemplarily  exerted  in  the 
purest  public  service.  But,  sir,  I  espoused  this 
just  and  inevitable  war,  not  because  it  was  a 
measure  of  the  present  Administration— and  1 
am  wedded  to  its  fortunes— not  merely  because 
the  present  Administration  is  intrusted  with  its 
prosecution.  My  affiance  is  founded  on  higher 
and  deeper,  I  will  add  nobler  principles— prin 
ciples  which  will  outlive  this  and  every  other 
Administration.  I  support,  and  will  continue 
to  support,  this  war,  so  long  as  I  shall  remain 
in  the  conscientious  belief,  together  with  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  that  the  hos- 
tilities we  ought  to  be  waging  are  indispensable 
to  the  welfare,  the  character,  the  union,  the 
existence  of  the  nation. 

Sir,  having  said  thus  much,  let  me  add,  with 
a  full  foresight  of  the  responsibility  I  incur — 
having  well  considered  what  I  am  about  to  say 
— and  prompted  in  its  public  declaration  by  a 
powerful  sense  of  public  duty,  I  proceed  to  add, 
that  I  am  afraid  this  war  has  been  mortified 
with  too  pacific  an  aspect ;  I  fear  its  vigor  has 
been  cramped  for  the  purpose  of  pampering  a 
premature  peace.    I  am  as  warm  a  friend  to 
peace  as  any  man,  and  would  subscribe  to  it  on 
as  moderate  terms ;  but  after  war  has  been  de- 
clared, in  my  humble  apprehension,  peace-seek- 
ing is  not  the  avenue  to  peace,  is  not  pacific 
policy.    If  this  war  had  been  waged  with  a 
boldness,  such  as  has  marked  our  incessant  en- 
deavors to  put  a  stop  to  it,  which  have  follow- 
ed each  other    ever  since  war  was  declared, 
in  an  increasing  ratio  of  iteration  and  intensity, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  enemy,  long  before 
now,  would  have  been  panting  for  peace,  pent 
up  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  if  indeed  even 
the  last  resort  of  his  annoyance,  the  ultima 
thule  of  his  foothold  on  the  North  American 
continent  had  not  been  in  your  safekeeping,  a 
pledge,  a  mortgage,  for  a  permanent  pacification. 
Instead  of  which,  what  is  the  fact  ?    Turn  yonx 
eyes,  sir,  on  that  quarter,  where  all  the  eyes  of 
this  country  are  riveted  in  aching  expectation; 
look  to  your  lakes,  and  see  a  sufficient,  well- 
disciplined    and    competent    force — an    army 
which  triumphs  in  every  conflict,  in  spite  of 
the  errors  of  its  commanders — see  that  army 
frustrate  and  idle  on  the  strand,  because  you 
have  not  yet,  after  a  twelve  months'  war  like 
a  peace,  the  complete  command  of  those  inland 
waters,  which  are  as  vitally  essential   to  the 
well-being,  the  tranquillity,  the  security,  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  Union,  as  the  command  of  this 
District  of  Oolnmbia ;  in  my  view  of  both  sub- 
jects infinitely  more  so.     And  why  is  this?  Be- 
cause, at  least  I  fear  it  is  because,  your  sinews 
have  been  distended  towards  Russia,  instead  of 
Canada. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared,  I  would  have 
almost  forgotten  that  we  had  such  an  office  as 
the  Department  of  State,  much  as  I  revere  the 
irreproachable  gentleman  in  that  Department, 
and_ would  have  limited  all  my  views  to  the 
belligerent  departments,  now  so  well  replenish- 
ed with  talents,  experience,  and  competency 
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At  any  rate  I  would  have  looked  to  them  alone 
as  long. as  a  remorseless  enemy  was  thundering 
at  the  gate  with  bombardment  and  conflagra- 
tion in  his  train.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
historical  recollections,  in  the  year  1738,  when 
the  English  Cabinet  sent  Mr.  Keene  as  their 
Minister  to  Madrid,  to  treat  of  the  embarrass- 
ments at  that  time  superinduced  between  Spain 
and  England,  by  the  resistance,  the  pertinacious 
and  invincible  resistance,  opposed  by  the  latter 
to  a  claim  of  search  exercised  by  the  Spanish 
Guarda  Costa  in  the  American  seas — precisely 
the  same  sort  of  search  which  England  now  as 
pertinaciously  and  triumphantly  asserts — if  I 
am  not  entirely  mistaken,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment repelled  all  discussion,  while  Admiral 
Haddock's  fleet  was  hovering  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  insisted  on 
the  withdrawal  of  that  fleet  as  a  preliminary 
sine  qua  non  to  any  overture  for  peace.  If  I 
am  not  equally  mistaken,  at  a  much  later  period, 
so  recently  as  1807,  when  Sir  John  Duckworth 
forced  the  Dardanelles,  and  ranged  his  squadron 
before  Constantinople,  with  springs  on  their  ca- 
bles and  matches  lighted,  threatening  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  Mussehnen  with  the  devas- 
tation of  their  mosques  and  harems ;  the  Turk, 
sir,  the  despised,  the  outlawed  Turk,  who  never 
paid  a  tax  but  by  exaction,  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  treat  with  his  invaders,  on  any  terms, 
until  their  batteries  should  no  longer  overhang 
the  Turkish  shore;  and  Admiral  Duckworth 
with,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  remembrance,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot,  an  able  Ambassador  on  board,  as 
much  so  probably  as  Sir  John  Warren,  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  without  the  Dardanelles, 
in  order  to  open  his  negotiation.  These,  sir,  in- 
deed, are  Moorish  precedents,  unbecoming  per- 
haps American  imitation.  But  I  must  confess, 
when  I  preceive  how  this  conflict  lingers  in 
America,  however  rapidly  it  may  be  hastening, 
for  aught  I  know  of,  to  a  profitable  and  goodly 
end  in  Russia,  I  do  not  think  it  due  to  that 
large  portion  of  the  community,  whose  opin- 
ions I  am  sure  I  speak  on  this  occasion,  to  re- 
frain from  a  decided  but  decorous  expression  of 
regret,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  have  gone — while  yet  a  whole  province, 
I  mean  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  is  under  the 
enemy's  subjugation — that  he  should  have  gone, 
scorched  with  the  fires  of  Havre  and  of  George- 
town, coolly  to  sue  for  peace,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  North  Pole. 

Accede  to  such  a  mediation  as  that  of  Russia 
I  always  would,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  by  all  fair  means  cherish  the  Russian  alli- 
ance ;  for  undoubtedly  Russia  is  the  only  Euro- 
pean power  of  the  first  grade  that  has  always 
treated  America  with  respect  and  amity; 
though,  to  be  sure,  not  to  give  Russia  more 
credit  than  she  is  entitled  to,  we  never  have 
come  in  collision  with  her,  and  never  can,  un- 
less we  should  disagree  about  the  lands  in 
Kamschatka.  But  move  one  single  furlong 
from  the  American  soil  in  quest  of  peace  I  ne- 
ver would,  under  any  foreign  auspices  what- 


ever. ^  If  we  are  to  be  victorious,  this  is  tl 
meridian  for  victory ;  if  to  be  vanquished,  th 
is  the  spot  to  fall  upon.  There*  is  no  wisdon 
no  policy,  in  courting  peace ;  and  I  do  anxious] 
trust  that  no  hope  of  peace  to  be  obtained  i 
another  hemisphere  will  be  suffered  to  procra 
tinate  the  war  in  this. 

Whether  it  would  be  possible,  and  how  lonj 
to  carry  on  the  belligerent  operations  of  Go1 
ernment  by  loans  alone,  without  taxes  pledge 
for  their  regular  and  faithful  redemption  ;  an 
whether  loans^s  a  system,  be  a  good  or  a  ba< 
I  am  not  now  about  to  inquire,  though  I  am  h 
clined  to  believe,  from  the  abundance  of  mone 
in  the  country,  and  the  facility  with  which 
has  been  procured,  provided  a  high  interest 
offered,  that  perhaps  for  some  time  it  won! 
not  be  impracticable  to  obtain  such  loans.  Bi 
then  it  must  be  in  a  ratio  of  interest  always  ii 
creasing,  in  a  ratio  of  amount  obtained  alwa; 
decreasing;  and  when  the  economy,  indepem 
ently  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth, 
taken  into  view,  there  can  be  no  question  of  tl 
necessity  and  advantage  of  taxation.  Tc 
otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  brokers.  T( 
have  not  incurred  that  misfortune  yet.  But 
your  first  interest  was  six  per  cent.,  your  se 
ond  seven  and  a  half,  or  some  fractional  su 
between  seven  and  eight,  I  do  not  know  exact 
what,  nor  is  it  material— so  your  next  must  1 
ten,  after  that  twenty,  or  some  such  exorbitai 
remuneration,  and  so  on  until  the  interest  almo 
equals  the  principal.  That  a  system  of  loan 
therefore,  is  a  bad  system,  without  a  corr 
sponding  arrangement  of  taxes,  is  not  to  be  di 
puted. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  r 
commended,  as  the  principal  resource,  a  dire 
land  tax.  After  we  had  been  engaged  for 
week  and  more  on  the  laborious  details  of  th 
tax,  and  had  arrived,  as  I  flattered  myself,  ve: 
near  their  termination,  most  unexpectedly  i 
objection  to  the  whole  is  stated  by  the  hono 
able  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  wish< 
first,  to  substitute  a  whiskey  tax  to  the  amou 
of  two  millions  in  the  place  of  the  land  ta 
which  he  proposes  to  relinquish  altogethei 
and,  secondly,  his  plan  is  to  convert  the  whiski 
tax  from  a  collection  on  the  capacity,  as  tl 
committee  have  reported  it,  to  an  excise  on  tl 
gallon.  As  to  the  substitution  of  the  one  ti 
for  the  other,  I  am  averse  to  such  a  change  f 
a  variety  of  reasons.  All  direct  taxes  are  pr 
ferable  to  indirect  taxes,  in  a  republican  cou 
try  ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  the  debates  on  tl 
subject,  in  1791,  '2,  '3,  '4,  '5,  '6,  '7,  '8,  and  '9,  tl 
republican  and  agricultural  representation 
Congress  expressed  the  predilection  for  such 
tax.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  intimate  with  i 
details,  nor  competent  to  decide  on  the  exp 
diency  of  one  establishment  in  preference 
another.  I  am  not  yet  perfectly  aware  of  tl 
merits  of  the  controversy  involved  in  the  mo 
iflcation  introduced  by  the  honorable  gentl 
man  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Montgomeey,)  ai 
voted  against  that  modification,  not  because 
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clearly  saw  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee was  preferable  in  its  assessments— ;for  on 
that  point  I  have  not  formed  a  judgment — but 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  optional  sab- 
sequent  arrangement  should  be  left  with  the 
respective  States,  as  proposed  by  the  committee, 
and  controverted  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  On  that  point  I  have  a  decid- 
ed opinion.  The  Federalist,  in  the  36th  and 
45th  numbers,  explicitly  asserts  the  position 
now  taken  by  the  committee  ;  which  convinces 
me  that  such  a  method  of  taxation  was  contem- 
plated at  the  moment  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  I  am  equally  clear  of  its  expe- 
diency. 

A  land  tax  is  the  principal  item  of  taxation, 
I  believe,  in  all  countries  where  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  predominates.  Peuchet,  a  late 
French  statist,  gives  the  income  of  France,  for 
1804,  at  684,000,000  of  francs ;  which  is  about 
34,200,000  pounds  sterling.  Of  this  sum  no 
less  than  206,908,000  proceed  from  the  direct 
land  tax.  In  England  the  land  tax  and  assess- 
ed taxes  afford  but  7,399,000  out  of  an  income 
of  71,000,000,  exclusively  of  loans  for  the  year 
1812.  So  that  the  land  tax  in  France  amounts 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  national  in- 
come, and  to  but  a  tenth  in  England. 

The  other  taxes  reported  by  the  committee 
are  mostly  the  same  with  those  formerly  in 
operation  ;  but  altered  in  their  principles  of  dis- 
tribution and  collection,  according  to  the  amend- 
ments which  experience  and  time  have  dictated. 

In  the  tax  proposed  on  pleasure  carriages,  it 
appears  to  me — and  at  a  proper  state  of  the 
proceeding  I  intend  to  submit  an  amendment 
to  that  effect — that  by  the  substitution  of  pleas- 
ure houses  for  pleasure  carriages,  we  shall 
equalize  the  taxation  and  increase  the  product. 
The  former  carriage  tax  fell  in  very  unequal 
burdens  on  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  ;  and  I 
should  suppose  that  such  a  tax  would  now 
prove  more  unequal  than  it  ever  was  before. 
But  by  laying  it  on  pleasure  houses  instead  of 
pleasure  carriages,  or  on  pleasure  houses  as  well 
as  pleasure  carriages,  the  imposition  would  be 
equalized. 

The  sources  of  income  contemplated  in  the 
resolutions  I  have  laid  on  the  table,  are  brought 
into  view,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  press- 
ing them  forward  at  this  session,  as  in  order  to 
show  that  there  probably  are  as  many  projects 
in  imagination  as  there  are  members  in  their 
seats  :  and  if  indeed  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  New  York  persists  in  his  scheme,  contrary 
to  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  know 
why  every  other  theorist  may  not  be  indulged 
in  the  prosecution  of  his,  too.  The  result  of  it 
all  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt — I  am  certain  from 
reflection  and  observation  on  the  course  of  our 
business — that  after  floundering  for  a  fortnight, 
at  this  intemperate  season,  through  a  mire  of 
schemes,  we  shall  at  last  return,  nothing  the 
wiser  or  nearer  our  respective  objects,  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  At 
another  session  there  will  be  abundant  oppor- 


tunity for  the  alteration  of  such  taxes  as  may 
be  enacted  at  this,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
additional  taxes  as  may  be  devised. 

I  am  myself  attached  to  a  system  of  income 
taxes.  All  economists  agree  that  taxes  are  pre- 
ferable which  bear  on  income,  to  taxes  which 
bear  on  principal,  as  I  have  before  intimated. 
The  tax  on  successions  would  be  a  fair  and  a 
profitable  one,  and  easy  of  collection.  I  would 
provide  for  it,  as  is  done  in  England,  by  a  clause 
or  two  in  the  stamp  act,  declaring  that  receipts 
to  executors  and  administrators  should  not  be 
valid  unless  stamped  with  a  particular  kind  of 
stamp,  together  with  other  securities  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  tax.  The  public  would  thus  be, 
in  fact,  the  heir  of  every  decedent ;  and  his 
heirs  or  devisees  would  be  obliged  to  pay  but  a 
small  discount  on  the  receipt  of  their  succes- 
sions. This  is  a  tax  as  old  as  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus Csesar,  and  in  operation,  I  believe,  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  modern  Europe. 

The  tax  on  law  suits  I  would  arrange  also  by 
a  clause  or  more  in  the  stamp  act,  declaring 
that,  on  the  institution  of  any  suit  for  a  demand 
exceeding  $100,  the  party  plaintiff  or  com- 
plainant should  be  obliged  to  pay  down  a  cer- 
tain sum,  say  never  less  than  one  dollar  nor 
more  than  five,  which  should  abide  the  event 
of  the  action,  like  other  costs:  If  the  plaintiff 
succeeded,  the  advance  should  be  refunded  to 
him  by  taxing  it  on  the  defendant.  If  the  de- 
fendant succeeded,  the  plaintiff  should  not  have 
it  back  again.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  preci- 
sion of  the  number  of  suits  brought  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  several  courts  of 
Philadelphia.  I  compute  there  about  3,500  a  year. 
Taking  this  number  of  suits,  and  calculating  the 
product  on  the  whole  United  States  at  the  same 
rate,  and  I  make  an  annual  income  which 
might  amount  to  $300,000,  from  this  item  of 
internal  revenue. 

But  the  best  of  all  taxes,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
income  tax.  It  is  true  it  was  reserved  for  one 
of  the  last  struggles  of  finance  in  England, 
where  it  did  not  appear  until  the  time  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt.  But  it  affords,  as  appears  by  the 
British  budget  for  1812,  upwards  of  thirteen 
millions  sterling  a  year ;  and  must  be,  of  all 
taxes,  the  most  just,  because  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  deduction  from  superfluity  and  wealth, 
to  be  bestowed  in  the  public  service.  It  is  per- 
haps true,  that  very  serious  difficulties  would 
occur  in  its  collection.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  found  indispensable  to  put  every  cit- 
izen to  his  oath  as  to  the  amount  of  his  income. 
The  amount  might  be  assessed  according  to  his 
visible  or  ostensible  property,  as  I  believe  is  the 
case  with  other  rates  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  to 
the  party  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  griev- 
ance, but  fixing  him  with  the  burden  of  dis- 
proving what  he  had  been  rated  at. 


"Wednesday,  June  30. 
The  Ways  and  Means. 
The  question,  whether  the  Committee  of  the 
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whole  House  have  leave  to  sit  again  on  Mr. 
Fisk'b  resolution  for  laying  an  excise  on  do- 
mestic distilled  spirits,  was  taken  up  and  decid- 
ed in  the  affirmative — yeas  63,  nays  48. 

And  the  further  consideration  of  the  same 
was  then  postponed  to  Monday  four  weeks — 
yeas  63,  nays  61. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  hills  for  laying  and 
collecting  a  direct  tax. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
for  laying  a  tax  on  licenses  for  distilling. 

Mr.  Taylor,  after  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the 
2d  section  of  the  bill,  which  lays  a  tax  on  the 
capacity  of  the  still. 

[A  debate  of  considerable  length  took  place 
on  the  motion,  in  which  Messrs.  Bibb,  Dutaxl, 
"Weight,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Eobeets,  Find- 
lay,  Bowen,  Shtpaed,  and  Piokens,  succes- 
sively spoke.] 

Mr.  Duvall. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with  re- 
luctance to  address  you  on  this  subject.  But 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  the 
Western  States,  are  deeply  concerned  in  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  Sir,  I  was 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  to  this  bill 
by  a  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Fisk,)  on 
yesterday,  changing  its  principle  by  laying  an 
excise  duty  of  nine  or  twelve  cents  on  each 
gallon  of  domestic  distilled  spirits ;  and  the 
proposition  now  made  by  another  honorable 
member  from  the  same  State,  (Mr.  Tayloe,)  to 
strike  out  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this 
bill,  is  made  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
laying  an  excise  duty  on  the  gallon ;  it  is  the 
same  proposition,  made  only  in  another  manner. 
I  fear,  sir,  if  this  motion  should  prevail,  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  this  bill  be  lost, 
and  its  principle  entirely  changed,  its  final  pas- 
sage will  be  rendered  doubtful.  I  ask  but  the 
attention  of  this  committee  for  a  short  time  to 
prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  motion  to 
strike  out  ought  not  to  prevail.  To  do  this,  I 
shall  not  exhaust  your  patience  by  a  learned 
display  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  or  by  a- 
recitation  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  For  the  honorable  member  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ingeesoll)  has  taken  a  wide 
and  learned  view  of  all  these  subjects.  I  shall 
account  myself  fortunate  if  I  can  come  to  the 
point  in  controversy,  and  mix  up  a  little  com- 
mon sense  in  the  opinions  I  shall  advance.  I 
admire  the  book  learning  that  has  been  dis- 
played by  several  gentlemen  on  this  subject ; 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  common  sense  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  this 
tax,  are  worth  all  the  learned  theories  and  dis- 
quisitions which  we  can  have  on  this  subject. 
I  ask  who  are  to  pay  the  tax  on  stills  ?  The 
people  of  the  Western  country,  who  have  al- 
ready sustained  the  weight  of"  the  war.  The 
people  of  the  Western  country,  are  they  to  do 
all  the  fighting,  and  to  pay  all  the  taxes  ?  Will 
the  people  of  the  South,  East,  and  a  great  por-  - 
tion  of  the  North  pay  this  tax?    No.    It  will ! 


be  paid  by  the  Western  people,  men  without 
capitals,  farmers,  whose  distance  from  the  sea- 
board compels  them  to  distill  the  product  of 
their  farms,  in  order  to  take  it  to  distant  mar- 
kets in  the  only  shape  that  can  reward  them 
for  their  labors.  The  tax,  as  proposed  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  is  one  dollar  and  eight  cents  per  gallon 
on  the  capacity  of  each  still.  I  fear  that  this 
will  be  more  than  our  farmers  can  pay ;  men 
who  are  obliged  daily  to  labor  on  their  farms 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  cannot  com- 
mand the  money  that  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  tax  on  their  stills.  A  license  on  a 
still  of  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons,  for  one  year,  will  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  dollars,  which  not  one 
farmer  in  two  hundred  can  advance.  The  cer- 
tain consequence,  then,  will  be  to  prevent  all 
who  are  owners  of  stills  (and  who  cannot  com- 
mand the  amount  of  duty)  from  distilling  at  all. 
The  revenue,  contemplated  even  under  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  will  fall  far  short,  I  fear,  of 
the  calculations  already  submitted,  which  is 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
tax  is  now  too  high.  It  will  not  yield  as  much 
revenue  as  can  be  raised  by  lessening  the  duty, 
for  if  the  duty  was  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  still,  I  assert  that 
three  stills  would  be  in  operation  under  the 
duty,  when  not  more  than  one  in  five  will  be 
employed  under  the  regulations  which  are  now 
submitted  by  the  bill  as  reported.  But  change 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  lay  an  excise  of 
nine  or  twelve  cents  on  each  gallon  of  domes- 
tic spirits  distilled,  and,  I  venture  to  predict, 
that  the  revenue  from  this  source  Will  be  but 
an  illusion.  Men  in  moderate  circumstances, 
and  such  constitute  the  large  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Western  States,  will  be  completely 
debarred  of  the  use  of  their  stills,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment defeated  of  its  revenue  by  an  avari- 
cious and  over-calculating  spirit.  The  thou- 
sands that  this  tax  has  been  calculated  to 
produce  will  vanish  like  a  morning  dream.  If 
it  is  our  serious  business  to  raise  money  for  the 
war,  let  me  ask  if  it  is  wise  or  prudent  to  lay 
such  a  weight  on  one  article,  when  it  is  evident 
that,  if  overstrained,  it  will  sink  at  once  with 
all  our  prospects,  all  our  hopes  of  revenue  ?  I 
was  surprised  when  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fisk)  gravely  tell  you, 
that  the  whole  revenue  now  wanted  by  the 
Government,  ought  to,  and  could,  be  raised  by 
an  excise  on 'distilled  spirits.  But,  surprise  was 
changed  to  astonishment  when  that  gentleman 
said  a  revenue  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
could  be  raised  in  the  way  proposed,  and  that 
he  would  vote  for  the  raising  of  that  sum  if  ne- 
cessary. Yes,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
gentleman  and  many  others  will  vote  for  laying 
an  extravagant  excise  on  distilled  spirits,  be- 
cause they  hope  by  doing  so  to  avoid  (what 
they  view  with  trembling  apprehension)  a  direct 
tax  •  their  own  constituents  will  not  then  feel 
the 'weight  of  the  taxes,  and  if  this  motion 
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shall  prevail,  it  will  exempt  them  from  the 
burden  of  the  Government.  This  course  of 
legislation  is,  I  suppose,  what  some  gentlemen 
call  patriotic — supporting  the  war  with  vigor 
by  shuffling  the  burdens  of  it  from  their  own 
on  the  shoulders  of  others.  If  so,  let  them 
boast  of  their  virtue  and  patriotism  in  voting 
for  the  only  tax  that  cannot  reach  their  con- 
stituents. Such  refined  patriotism  does  not  he- 
long  to  the  Western  people.  I,  sir,  shall  vote 
for  the  hill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
"Ways  aud  Means,  not  because  I  think  it  equal, 
but  because  the  situation  of  this  nation  de- 
mands that  we  raise  a  revenue ;  because,  if  this 
law  laying  a  duty  on  stills  does  not  pass,  no 
other  tax  bill  will  get  through  this  House.  The 
tax  on  stills  has  never  been  popular  in  my 
State,  and  I  do  not  expect  it  will  be  approved 
of  by  every  person  in  my  district.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  of  the  Western  .States  will, 
however,  submit  with  cheerfulness,  as  they 
know  the  necessity  that  requires  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  National  Treasury,  is  of  first 
importance  to  the  "Onion.  I  know  that  gentle- 
men in  the  Opposition  have  said  publicly  that 
the  people  will  not  submit  to  be  taxed,  be- 
cause they  objected  to  taxes  under  Mr.  Adams' 
Administration. 


Thdesdat,  July  1. 
Ways  and  Means. 

An  engrossed  bill  for  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  was 
read  the  third  time  ;  and,  on  the  question  that 
the  same  do  pass,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  94,  nays  63,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Bard,  Bamett,  Bibb,  Bowen,  Brown,  Burwell, 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Cheves,  Clark,  Clopton, 
Comstock,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha,  Duvall,  Earle, 
Evans,  Farrow,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of 
New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gholson, 
Glasgow,  Goodwyn,  Griffin,  Grundy,  Hall,  Hasbrouck, 
Hawes,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Hum- 
phreys, Hungerford,  Hyneman,  Ingersoll,  Ingham, 
Jackson  of  Virginia,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Ker- 
shaw, Kilbourne,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts, 
Lowndes,  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKee,  McLean, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Murfree,  Nelson,  Newton,  Orms- 
by,  Parker,  Pickens,  Piper,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ehea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Richardson,  Ringgold, 
Roane,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Sage,  Sevier,  Seybert 
Sharp,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia 
Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Troup,  Whitehill,  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania,  "Wood,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Mass.,  Benson,  Bigelow, 
Boyd,  Bradbury,  Breokenridge,  Brigham,  Butler, 
Caperton,  Champion,  Cilley,  Cooper,  Culpeper,  Dav- 
enport, Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dewey,  Ely,  Ged- 
des,  Goldsborough,  Grosvenor,  Hale,  Hanson,  How- 
ell, Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  New 
York,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Markell, 
Miller,  Moffit,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickering, 
Pitkin,  Post,  John  Reed,  Ridgely,  Schureman, 
Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Skinner,  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Smith  of  New  York,  Stanford,  Stockton, 


Strong,  Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Tallmadge,  Thomp- 
son, Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Whea- 
ton,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Winter. 

Feiday,  July  2. 
The  Ways  and  Means. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  lay  a  duty  on  licenses 
to  distillers  of  spirituous  liquors,  was  read  a 
third  time. 

[This  bill  proposes  a  duty  on  licenses  to  dis- 
tillers, as  follows :  For  the  employment  of  a  still 
or  stills  employed  in  distilling  spirits  from  do- 
mestic materials ;  for  two  weeks,  nine  cents  for 
each  gallon  of  the  capacity  thereof,  including 
the  head;  for  one  month,  eighteen  cents;  for 
two  months,  thirty-two  cents ;  for  three  months, 
forty-two  cents ;  for  four  months,  fifty-two  cents; 
for  six  months,  seventy  cents ;  for  one  year, 
one  hundred  and  eight  cents  for  each  gallon  of 
its  capacity  as  aforesaid.  For  a  license  for  the 
employment  of  a  still  or  stills  in  the  distillation 
of  spirits  from  foreign  materials :  for  one  month, 
twenty-five  cents'  for  each  gallon  of  its  capacity, 
for  three  months,  sixty  cents;  for  six  months; 
one  hundred  and  five  cents ;  for  one  year,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cents  for  each  gallon  of 
its  capacity.  And  for  every  boiler,  however 
constructed,  employed  in  distilleries  by  steam, 
double  the  amount  on  each  gallon  of  its  capa- 
city, which  would  be  payable  for  said  license  if 
granted  for  the  same  terms  and  to  employ  the 
same  materials  for  a  still.] 

The  bill  was  passed,  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Archer,  Bamett,  Beall,  Bibb,  Bowen,  Brown,  Bur- 
well,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Cheves,  C->pton, 
Comstock,  Condict,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton, 
Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Duvall,  Earle, 
Evans,  Farrow,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Gholson,  Glasgow,  Goodwyn,  Griffin, 
Grundy,  Hall,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hopkins 
of  Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Hungerford,  Hyneman,  Ing- 
ham, Irwin,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Kennedy,  Kent  of 
Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  King  of  North  Carolina, 
Lefferts,  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim, 
McLean,  Moore,  Murfree,  Newton,  Pickens,  Piper, 
Pleasants,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Roane,  Roberto, 
Robertson,  Sevier,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Smith  of  Virginia,  Strong,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Tel- 
fair, Troup,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Whitehill,  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wood,  Wright,   and  Yancey— 85. 

Nays. —Messrs.  Baylies  of  Mass.,  Benson,  Bowers, 
Bradbury,  Breokenridge,  Brigham,  Champion, 
Cilley,  Cox,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Desha,  Ely,  Gas- 
ton, Geddes,  Howell,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent 
of  New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Lovett,  Mark- 
ell, Moffit,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Pearson,  Pitkin,  Post, 
Potter,  John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Ruggles,  Schure- 
man, Shipard,  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Smith  of 
New  York,  Stanford,  Stockton,  Sturges,  Taggart, 
Tallmadge,  Thompson,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts, 
Webster,  Wheaton,  White,  W0cox,  and  Winter-49/ 

Monday,  July  12. 
Answer  to  Mr.  Webster's  Besolutions. 
Two  Messages  were  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  follows : 
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To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  the  information 
requested  by  their  resolutions  of  the  21st  of  June  last. 
JAMES  MADISON. 
■Washington,  July  12,  1813. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United,  States  : 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  the  infor- 
mation requested  by  their  resolution  of  the  21st  of 
June  last. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
Washington,  July  12,  1813. 

The  Messages  and  documents  being  read, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  and  five  thousand  copies-  of  said 
Messages  and  documents  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Encouragement  to  Privateers. 

The  unfinished  business  was  resumed,  viz: 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  "to  relinquish  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  to  certain  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  captured  by  private 
armed  vessels." 

[This  bill  releases  all  right  and  claim  accruing 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  non-importation 
laws,  to  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  prop- 
erty of  British  subjects,  shipped  from  British 
ports  since  the  declaration  of  war,  which,  hav- 
ing been  captured  by  private  armed  vessels  on 
the  high  and  open  seas,  have  been  libelled  and 
claimed  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in 
all  cases  where  such  goods,  &c,  shall  be  con- 
demned as  prize  of  war,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors,  &c] 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
carried — 79  to  64,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Avery,  Bard,  Barnett,  Beall,  Bowen,  Brown,  Burwell, 
Butler,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Clark,  Clopton, 
Condict,  Conard,  Creighton,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dawson,  Denoyelles,  Desha,  Duvall,  Earle,  Evans, 
Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Forney,  Franklin,  Gourdin, 
Goodwyn,  Griffin,  Grundy,  Hall,  Harris,  Hasbrouek, 
Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Hyne- 
man,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irwin,  Kent  of  Maryland, 
Kerr,  Kershaw,  Lefferts,  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKim, 
McLean,  Moore,  Nelson,  Newton,  Ormsby,  Parker, 
Pickens,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Tennessee, 
Rich,  Ringgold,  Roane,  Robertson,  Sage,  Sharp, 
Skinner,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Strong,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Troup,  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Baylies  of  Massachusetts, 
Benson,  Bigelow,  Bowers,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge, 
Brigham,  Caperton,  Champion,  Cheves,  Cilley,  Cox, 
Cooper,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Ely,  Farrow,  Eorsyth, 
Gaston,  Geddes,  Gholson,  Goldsborough,  Grosvenor, 
Hale,  Hanson,  Hawes,  Hufty,  Hungerford,  Jackson 
of  Rhode  Island,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  New  York,  King 
of  Massachusetts,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lewis, 
Lovett,  Lowndes,  McKee,  Miller,  Mosely,  Oakley, 
Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Potter,  Richardson, 
Ridgely,  Ruggles,  Schureman,  Sheffey,  Sherwood, 
Shipard,  Smith  of  New  York,  Stanford,  Stuart, 
Sturges,  Taggart,  Thompson,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Wheaton,  Wilcox,  Winter,  and  Wood. 
Vol.  V.— 5 


Tuesday,  July  13. 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Caihotju,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  President's  Message  of  the  12th  instant, 
and  the  accompanying  documents,  report :  That  they 
have  examined  the  Message  and  documents  with  all 
the  attention  their  importance  demands.  Your  com- 
mittee will  not  indulge  themselves  in  making  the 
various  observations  which  the  interesting  subjects 
brought  under  their  consideration  naturally  suggest. 
The  delay  incident  to  such  a  course,  connected  with 
the  lateness  of  the  session  and  the  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  forbid  so  wide  a  range ;  but  they  cannot  ab- 
stain from  remarking  that,  while  the  Message  and 
documents  furnish  strong  additional  proof  of  the  jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  the  war,  they  also  present  power- 
ful motives  for  the  steady  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
it,  and  the  surest  means  of  a  safe  and  honorable 
peace.  It  can  now  no  longer  be  doubted,  that  it  was 
the  pressure  of  our  measures,  combined  with  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress  to  redress  our  wrongs  by  arms, 
and  not  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  that  broke 
down  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  and  1809 ;  that 
dangerous  system  of  monopoly  by  which  we  were,  as 
to  our  commerce,  in  fact  recolordzed.  Let  us  then 
persevere,  and  under  a  just  Providence  we  doubt  not 
of  final  success.  The  reward  is  worthy  of  the  cost 
and  privation.  It  is  no  less  than  the  lasting  peace 
and  independence  of  ourselves,  and  our  posterity. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  your 
committee  are  compelled  to  present  to  the  House.  It 
is  due  to  justice  to  consider  the  Message  and  doc- 
uments in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Executive. 
They  are  aware  that  on  ordinary  occasions  it  is  not 
proper  for  this  House  to  express  sentiments  of  appro- 
bation or  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  President, 
but  submit  with  deference,  that  as  through  this  body 
he  is  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  this  House  to  express 
its  opinion.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, is  the  present.  The  language  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  the  motives  avowed  by  their  supporters, 
leave  no  alternative.  To  be  silent,  would  be  to  con- 
demn. Upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
as  disclosed  in  the  Message  and  documents,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  just  course  has  been 
pursued  towards  both  nations,  and  in  no  instance  has 
the  dignity,  honor  or  interests  of  the  United  States 
been  compromitted. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution : 

''Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  in 
relation  to  the  various  subjects  referred  to  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  21st  day  of  June,  1813,  meets  with 
the  approbation  of  this  House." 


Wednesday,  July  14. 

Tax  on  Bank  Notes. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  th«n  took  np 

the  bill  laying  a  duty  on  bank  notes,  notes  of 

hand,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  certain 

descriptions. 

Mr.  Bibb  explained  the  grounds  on  which  he 
supported  this  measure  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Tatlob,  after  some  explanatory  remarks, 
going  to  show  the  difficulty  of  collecting  a  rev- 
enue on  stamped  paper,  and  the  great  incon- 
veniences of  such  a  tax  on  the  people,  made  a 
motion  to  strike  out  a  part  of  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  for  laying  a  tax  on  promissory  notes, 
&c,  so  as  to  impose  a  duty  on  bank  notes 
alone. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  on  this  motion, 
in  which  Messrs.  Tayloe,  Weight,  and  Jack- 
son supported  the  amendment;  and  Messrs. 
Bibb,  Robeets,  Clat,  and  Seybebt,  opposed  it. 
The  question  was  taken  and  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative— ayes  84,  noes  64. 

The  Speaker  (Mr.  Clay)  then  moved  to  amend 
the  bill,  so  as  to  confine  the  tax  on  notes,  &c, 
to  those  negotiated  at  banks,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
cept from  stamp  duties  the  ordinary  country 
transactions  by  notes,  &c. ;  which  motion  Mr. 
0.  supported  by  a  luminous  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  expediency  and  policy  of  the  course 
he  proposed. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Jackson,  ap- 
probating the  proposition  of  Mr.  Olay,  but  sug- 
gesting a  variation  of  the  proposed  mode  of 
collecting  the  tax,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  from  Mr.  Weight,  the  question 
was  taken  on  Mr.  Clay's  motion,  and  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  bill  having  been  gone  through,  and  some 
fnrther  amendments  made  thereto,  the  commit- 
tee rose,  reported  the  bill  to  the  House  as 
amended,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  the 
remaining  tax  hills. 


Thursday,  July  15. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  laying  duties  on  bank  notes, 
and  on  notes  of  hand,  and  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change, of  certain  descriptions;  and  the  said 
amendments  being  again  read  at  the  Clerk's 
table,  were  severally  concurred  in  by  the 
House. 

A  motion  was  then  made  bv  Mr.  King  of 
Massachusetts,  further  to  amend  the  bill  by 
adopting  the  following  proviso  to  the  end  of 
the  first  section,  to  wit : 

"  Provided  further,  That  where  any  bank,  by  the 
existing  laws  of  any  State,  now  pays  a  tax  on  the 
capital  stock  or  dividend  of  such  bank  to  such  State 
snch  tax  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  act." 

■And  the  question  being  taken  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  negative. 

Mr.  King  again  moved  further  to  amend  the 
biu,  by  adding  the  following  proviso  to  the  end 
of  the  second  section,  to  wit :  ' 

"  Provided,  That  where  any  bank,  by  the  existing 
laws  of  any  State,  now  pays  a  tax  to  such  State  on 
the  capital  stock  or  dividend  of  such  bank,  such  tax 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  composition  allowed  by 
this  act ;  provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  the  annual  dividend  of  such  bank  " 


And  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  dete 
mined  in  the  negative. 

The  said  bill  was  further  amended,  and  c 
the  question  that  the  same  be  engrossed  for 
third  reading,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative 
yeas  90,  nays  50,  as  follows : 

Yeas. —  Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Andersoi 
Archer,  Avery,  Bard,  Barnett,  Beall,  Bibb,  Bowel 
Brown,  Burwell,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Cheve 
Clark,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Condict,  Couard,  Craw 
ford,  Creighton,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Dawsoi 
Desha,  Duvall,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Findlay,  Foi 
ney,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gholson,  Glasgow,  Goodwyr 
Gourdin,  Griffin,  Grundy,  Hall,  Harris,  Hasbroucl 
Hawes,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Humphrey! 
Hungerford,  Hyneman,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irwir 
Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  King  of  Nortl 
Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lowndes,  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy 
McKee,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Mnrfree 
Nelson,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants,  Rea  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  Khea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Richardson,  Roane 
Roberts,  Robertson,  Sevier,  Seybert,  Sharp,  Smith  o 
Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia,  TannehiU,  Taylor 
Telfair,  Troup,  Whitehill,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Yancey. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Benson, 
Bigelow,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Brigham,  Caper- 
ton,  Champion,  Cilley,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Ely, 
Fisk  of  Vermont,  Gaston,  Geddes,  Gloninger,  GoW 
borough,  Grosvenor,  Hanson,  Hufty,  Jackson  ol 
Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  King  of  Massachu- 
setts, Lewis,  Lovett,  McKim,  Miller,  Mosely,  Oak- 
ley, Parker,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Potter,  John 
Reed,  Ruggles,  Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Stan- 
ford, Stuart,  Sturges,  Thompson,  Vose,  Ward  of  New 
Jersey,  White,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts, 
Winter,  and  Wright 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time  to-morrow. 


.Fbid-ay,  July  16. 
Salt  Tax,  and  Fishing  Bmmties  and  Allowances. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  lay  a  duty  on  imported  salt.  The  ques- 
tion recurred  on  concurring  in  the  second 
amendment  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Macon,  to  amend 
the  said  amendment,  by  inserting  the  following 
section,  to  come  in  as  the  third  section  of  the 
bill: 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  bounty, 
drawback,  or  allowance,  shall  he  made,  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  unless  it  shall  be  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Collector,  that  the  pickled  fish  or 
salted  provisions  for  which  the  bounty,  drawback,  or 
f^rr?V8llall,be  cla™e*>™>  wholly  cured^itn 
£3  ofpaH*  °n  WlUCh  a  dD*  ^  h™  te» 

Mr  John  Reed-Mt.  Speaker,  it  was  not  my 
Sw  *"? t0  hav\troubled  this  House  with  any 
observatwns  at  this  time.  But,  sir,  I  consider 
rLZ=  ^t0  offf  some  plain  and  obvious 
and  flkom/aV0r5  ^  Pr°P°sed  amendment; 
SJ5  Tl    V6ad  8ome  extracts  from  an  able 
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The  amendment  now  under  consideration,  to 
the  bill  laying  a  duty  of  twenty  cents  per 
bushel  on  imported  salt,  makes  an  allowance 
to  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries  under 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions  as  therein 
provided,  and  also  allows  a  drawback  on  the 
exportation  of  pickled  fish  and  salted  provisions. 
The  allowance  and  drawback  above  mentioned 
are  intended  as  an  equivalent  to  the  duty  paid 
on  the  salt  used  in  the  curing  and  preserving 
fish  and  meat. 

I  would  state  to  this  House  that,  in  the  curing 
and  preserving  codfish,  great  quantities  of  salt, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  fish 
cured  and  preserved,  are  absolutely  requisite. 
I  believe  the  remark  equally  true  as  it  respects 
pickled  fish. 

If  a  duty  of  twenty  cents  per  bushel  be  laid 
on  all  foreign  salt,  as  contemplated  by  the  bill 
on  your  table,  and  the  proposed  amendment 
should  not  prevail,  this  tax  would  be  oppressive 
on  fishermen  beyond  all  precedent  or  endurance. 

Shall  I  be  permitted  to  state  some  cases  for 
the  consideration  of  this  House?  Suppose  a 
fishing  vessel  of  seventy  tons  burden  use  1,500 
bushels  of  salt  in  the  fishing  season ;  a  duty  of 
twenty  cents  per  bushel  would  amount  to  three 
hundred  dollars.  If  all  the  profits  to  all  the 
fishermen- and  owners  of  such  vessel  as  I  have 
described  during  the  fishing  seasons  and  markets 
would  amount  to  nine  hundred  dollars,  then, 
by  the  proposed  tax  of  three  hundred,  you  take 
from  their  pockets  33y  per  cent.,  or  one-third 
part  of  all  the  income  and  profits  of  fishermen. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Piokens)  has  several  times  addressed  this 
House  on  the  proposed  amendment.  That  gen- 
tleman observed  yesterday  that  the  salt  tax 
would  bear  very  hard  on  his  constituents.  He 
stated  that  in  the  district  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent,  salt  sold  for  about  two  dollars  per 
bushel,  that  the  addition  of  twenty  cents  would 
be  a  severe  burden;  at  the  same  time,  that 
gentleman  seems  much  opposed  to  any  amend- 
ment which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  any 
portion  of  the  community  from  the  proposed 
duty.  Other  gentlemen  have  advanced  the 
same  sentiments.  If  a  farmer  use  fifteen  or 
thirty  bushels  of  salt  he  must  pay  a  tax  to  this 
Government  of  three  dollars  or  six  dollars.  If 
a  fisherman,  possessed  of  the  same  value  of 
property,  and  having  the  same  income,  should 
'  use  1,500  or  3,000  bushels  of  salt,  of  course  he 
would  pay  a  tax  to  this  Government  of  three 
hundred  or  six  hundred  dollars.  The  hypo- 
thetical statements  I  have  made,  I  believe  sub- 
stantially true.  I  will  not  for  a  moment  believe 
any  gentleman  in  this  House,  while  he  com- 
plains of  burdens  about  to  be  laid  on  his  own 
constituents,  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  will 
consent  to  lay  burdens  one  hundred  fold  hea- 
vier on  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  by  the  constitution  we  have  no  power 
to  tax  the  exports  of  our  own  country ;  and  by 
a  provision  in  the  bill  on  your  table,  conforma- 


ble to  the  uniform  policy  of  the  country,  when 
salt  imported  is  again  exported,  a  drawback  is 
allowed.  If  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  our  own 
exports,  and  a  drawback  of  duties  paid  be 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise, I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  good  reason, 
founded  either  in  justice  or  the  fitness  of  things, 
why  those  who  pay  the  duties  on  salt  neces- 
sarily used  in  preserving  fish  and  meats  should 
not  be  entitled  to  the  like  advantages  on  the 
exportation  of  the  same,  as  they  would  have 
been,  if  the  salt  ha€  not  been  usefully  employed. 
It  can  certainly  be  no  objection  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  that  the  salt  is  incorporated  with  the 
fish — a  production  of  this  country  of  so  little 
profit  to  the  fisherman  and  so  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of 
salt  necessarily  used  can  be  easily  ascertained. 
I  do  not  believe  the  allowance  proposed  ade- 
quate to  the  duty  on  salt  which  must  necessarily 
be  used.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  our  object  to 
tax  every  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  as  equally  as  possible.  It  is  my 
solemn  and  deliberate  opinion  that  those  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries  now  pay  this  Government 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty, than  any  other  class  of  citizens  in  the 
United  States.  They  pay  various  taxes  not 
known  to  those  not  engaged  in  navigation. 
Tonnage  duty  alone,  and  the  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion of  paying  it,  is  a  much  heavier  tax  than 
the  land  and  house  tax,  so  much  feared  and 
dreaded.  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  stated 
a  few  days  since  that  ship  owners  did  not  at  all 
regard  the  tonnage  dnty,  as  they  charged  it  to 
the  consumers.  To  fishermen,  at  least,  it  is  a 
tax.  It  takes  the  money  directly  from  them, 
and  places  it  in  your  treasury.  They  can  re- 
cover nothing  of  the  tax  paid  from  the  con- 
sumers, as  European  nations  are  the  consumers, 
and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  regulate  or  control 
their  markets.  The  above  remark  is  equally 
true  and  applicable  to  the  duty  paid  on  salt. 

The  amendment  proposed  is  most  important 
as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Ton 
can  obtain  little  from  fishermen.  The  business 
is  tod  poor;  it  will  not  afford  it.  They  are 
now  distressed  more  than  any  other  olass  of 
citizens.  I  assure  you  they  cannot  pay  into 
your  treasury  one-third  of  all  the  profits  of 
their  voyages.  If,  therefore,  you  prosecute  the 
notions  of  some,  you  may  destroy  the  fisheries, 
but  will  gain  very  little  revenue. 

Saturday,  July  17. 
Encouragement  to  Privateers. 

Mr.  Nelson  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  consideration : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
he  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  afford- 
ing encouragement  to  the  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  United  States  to  cruise  against  the  ships  and 
vessels  of  the  enemy,  hy  diminishing  the  duties  on 
prizes  and  prize  goods  captured  hy  them ;  and  that 
they  have  leave  to  report  by  hill,  or  otherwise. 
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2.  Resolved,  That  the  Naval  Committee  he  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  encour- 
aging the  private  armed  ships  of  the  United  States  to 
capture  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of  the 
enemy,  hy  holding  out  the  offer  of  a  bounty  for  all 
such  captives. 

A  motion  was  made  »by  Mr.  Bibb  to  amend 
the  first  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  words 
"  by  diminishing  the  duties  on  prizes  and  prize 
goods,  captured  by  them,  or  by  permitting 
them  to  bring  into  port,  free  from  duty,  all 
prizes  and  prize  goods."  And  the  question 
being  taken,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Ingham  to  amend 
the  first  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  words 
"  or  by  permitting  them  to  bring  into  port,  free 
from  duty,  all  prizes  and  prize  goods."  And 
the  question  thereon  being  taken,  it  passed  in 
the  affirmative. 

A  division  of  the  question  to  agree  to  the 
said  resolutions  was  called  for :  Upon  which, 
the  question  was  taken  on  the  first  resolution, 
as  amended  and  passed  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  86,  nays  51. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  by 
the  House. 


Tuesday,  July  '20. 

Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  the  President's  Message,  transmitting 
a  report  from  the  Secretary'of  State  on  Mr. 
Webster's  resolutions.  This  motion  was  lost — 
yeas  62,  nays  74. 


"Wednesday,  July  21. 
Mr.  Nelson,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Naval  Establishment,  reported  a  bill  allowing 
a  bounty  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews,  of 
the  private  armed  vessels;  which  was  read 
twice,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to-day. 


Fkiday,  July  23. 
The  Ways  and  Means. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  authorizing  a  loan  for 

a  sum  not  exceeding  dollars.     The  bill 

was  reported  with  an  amendment  thereto,  by 
filling  the  blank  with  the  words  "  seven  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand ;"  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  House. 


Tuesday,  July  27. 

Encouragement  to  Privateers,  hy  reducing  duties 
on  Prize  Goods. 

The  engrossed  bill,  "  for  reducing  the  duties 
payable  on  prize  goods  captured  by  the  private 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,"  was  read 
a  third  time. 

And  on  the  question,  "  Shall  the  bill-pass  ? " 


it  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  69,  nays  37,  as 
follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alston,  Anderson,  Archer,  Bard, 
Beall,  Bowen,  Butler,  Caldwell,  ChappeU,  Clopton, 
Comstock,  Condict,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton, 
Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Dawson,  Desha,  Duvatt, 
Earle,  Farrow,  Findley.  Fisk  of  "Vermont,  Forney, 
Gholson,  Glasgow,  Goodwyn,  Gourdin,  Griffin, 
Grundy,  Hall,  Hasbrouck,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky, 
Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Hyheman,  Ingersoll,  Irwin, 
Kennedy,  Kerr,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts, 
Lyle,  McCoy,  McKim,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Nelson,  Newton,  Parker,  Pickens,  Eea  of  Penn.,  Rhea 
of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ringgold,  Roane,  Roberts,  Sevier, 
Sharp,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Strong,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Troup,  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bigelow,  Cham- 
pion, Cilley,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Ely,  Eppes,  For- 
syth, Gloninger,  Goldsborough,  Hawes,  Hufty, 
Hungerford,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New 
York,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Mosely, 
Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Potter,  John  Reed, 
Ridgely,  Ruggles,  Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Stanford, 
Stuart,  Sturges,  Thompson,  Vose,  Wright,  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Winter. 

Honors  to  General  Pike  and  Captain  Lawrence. 
The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Nelson  : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  propriety  of  conferring  pub- 
lic honors  on  the  memory  of  James  Lawrence,  late 
Captain  of  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake,  and 
of  Zebnlon  M.  Pike,  late  a  Brigadier  General  in  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  whose  distinguished 
death  in  the  service  of  their  country  add  lustre  to  the 
character  of  the  American  nation  ;  the  propriety  of 
adopting,  as  the  peculiar  children  of  the  Republic,  the 
sons  of  these  distinguished  heroes,  and  the  propriety 
of  making  provision  for  the  support  and   comfort  of 

the  families  of  these  deceased  officers." 

« 

The  resolution  was  read,  and  debate  arising 
thereon,  the  House  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  July  28. 
Appropriation  Bill — Compensation  to  Minis- 
ters. 

The  House  again  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  additional  appropriation  bill.  The 
amount  of  $43,000  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
to  defray  expenses  of  the  Russian  mission,  was 
reduced  to  $38,500,  with  a  view  of  allowing  to 
John  Q.  Adams,  for  his  services  on  said  mission, 
$4,500  instead  of  the  usual  outfit  of  $9,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
be  allowed  to  him. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Weight  to  amend 
the  bill  by  adding  thereto  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

"  Provided,  That  no  compensation  be  made  to  John 
Q.  Adams,  Minister  Resident,  unless  the  British  Gov- 
ernment agree  to  send  a  Minister  or  Ministers  to  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  And,  provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  receive  no  part  of 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during 
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the  time  he  shall  he  absent  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment on  said  mission." 

And  the  question  being  taken  on  said  motion, 
was  decided  in  the  negative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Sheffey  to 
add  the  following  proviso  to  the  end  of  a  section 
of  the  bill: 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  allow- 
ance to  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  resident  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  for 
any  services  as  Minister  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Great  Britain,  beyond  the  sum  of  §4,500, 
included  in  the  appropriation  hereinbefore  mentioned ; 
which  stun  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  Minister,  if  the  President  shall  deem  it  proper." 

And,  after  much  debate,  the  question  thereon 
"being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  for  the  amendment  55,  against  it  55. 

The  House  being  equally  divided,  the  Speaker 
decided  the  said  question  in  the  negative.  And 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  to-morrow. 

Bounty  to  Privateers. 

The  bill  allowing  a  bounty  to  the  owners  offi- 
cers, and  crews  of  the  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  passed  through  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  to-morrow,  in  the  following 
words: 

A  bill  allowing  a  bounty  to  the  owners,  officers,  and 
crews  of  private  armed  vessels. 

Be  it  enacted,  8fc.,  That  a,  bounty  of  twenty-five 
dollars  be  paid  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  of 
the  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  com- 
missioned as  letters  of  marque,  for  each  and  every 
prisoner  by  them  captured  and  brought  into  port,  and 
delivered  to  an  agent  authorized  to  receive  them,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  owners, 
officers,  and  crews  of  private  armed  vessels  commis- 
sioned as  aforesaid,  or  their  agent,  the  aforesaid 
bounty  for  each  person  captured  and  delivered  as 
aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated. 


Thubsday,  July  29. 
British  Licenses. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  licenses  or 
passes  issued  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  amend 
the  bill,  the  committee  rose  and  reported  it 
without  amendment. 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  yeas  T8,  nays  33. 

Satttkday,  July  31. 
British  Barbarities. 
Mr.  Maoos,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 


referred  that  part  of  the  President's  Message 
which  relates  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  the  war  has  been  waged  by  the  enemy ; 
made  a  report,  including  a  voluminous  mass 
of  testimony  on  the  subject.  The  report  is  as 
follows. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the 
President's  Message  which  relates  to  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  the  war  has  been  waged  by  the 
enemy,  report : 

That  they  have  collected  and  arranged  all  the  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  which  could  at  this  time  be 
procured.  This  testimony  is  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  arranged  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  Bad  treatment  of  American  prisoners : 

2.  Detention  of  American  prisoners  as  British  sub- 
jects, on  the  plea  of  nativity  in  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  naturalization ; 

3.  Detention  of  mariners  as  prisoners  of  war,  who 
were  in  England  when  the  war  was  declared ; 

4.  Compulsory  service  of  impressed  American  sea- 
men on  board  British  ships  of  war ; 

5.  Violation  of  flags  of  truce  ; 

6.  Ransom  of  American  prisoners  from  Indians  in 
the  British  service ;  ' 

7.  Pillage  and  destruction  of  private  property  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  the  neighboring  country ; 

8.  Massacre  and  burning  of  American  prisoners 
surrendered  to  officers  of  Great  Britain,  by  Indians  in 
the  British  service ;  abandonment  of  the  remains  of 
Americans  killed  in  battle,  or  murdered  after  the 
surrender  to  the  British ;  the  pillage  and  shooting  of 
American  citizens,  and  the  burning  of  their  houses 
after  surrender  to  the  British  under  the  guarantee  of 
protection ; 

9.  Outrages  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia. 

The  evidence  under  the  first  head  demonstrates 
that  the  British  Government  has  adopted  a  rigor  of 
regulation  unfriendly  to  the  comfort,  and  apparently 
unnecessary  to  the  safekeeping  of  American  prisoners 
generally.  It  shows,  also,  instances  of  a  departure 
from  the  customary  rules  of  war  by  the  selection  and 
confinement  in  close  prisons  of  particular  persons,  and 
the  transportation  of  them  for  undefined  causes  from 
the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  to  the  island  of  Great 
Britain. ' 

The  evidence  under  the  second  head  establishes  the 
fact,  that  however  the  practice  of  detaining  American 
citizens  as  British  subjects  may  be  regarded  as  to  the 
principle  it  involves,  that  such  detentions  continue  to 
occur  through  the  agency  of  the  naval  and  other  com- 
manders of  that  Government.  It  proves,  too,  that 
however  unwilling  to  allow  other  nations  to  natural- 
ize her  subjects,  Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  enforce 
the  obligation  entered  into  by  their  citizens  when  nat- 
uralized under  her  own  laws.  This  practice,  even 
supposing  the  release  of  every  person  thus  detained, 
obviously  subjects  our  captured  citizens,  upon  mere 
suspicion,  to  hardships  and  perils  from  which  they 
ought  to  be  exempt  according  to  the  established  rules 
in  relation  to  prisoners  of  war. 

The  evidence  under  the  third  head  shows,  that 
while  all  other  American  citizens  were  permitted  to 
depart  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  all  mariners  who  were  in  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  whether  they  resorted  to  her  ports  in 
time  of  peace  for  lawful  purposes,  or  were  forced,  into 
them  under  pretence  of  illegal  commerce,  are  consid- 
ered prisoners  of  war.     The  injustice  of  this  exception 
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is  not  more  apparent  than  the  jealousy  it  discloses  to- 
wards that  useful  class  of  our  fellow-citizens.  But 
the  committee  can  hut  remark,  that  if  the  practice  of 
hiring  American  seamen  to  navigate  British  vessels 
is  generally  adopted  and  authorized,  and  that  it  is 
suffered,  appears  from  the  advertisement  of  George 
Maude,  the  British  agent  at  Port  Royal,  which  is  to 
he  found  with  the  testimony  oollected  under  the  first 
head,  that  the  naval  strength  of  that  empire  will  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  seamen 
in  bondage.  The  present  war  having  changed  the 
relation  of  the  two  countries,  the  pretended  right  of 
impressment  can  no  longer  be  exercised,  but  the  same 
end  may  be  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  this 
mode.  Every  seaman  thus  employed  (the  terms  of 
whose  engagement  have  not  been  ascertained)  in- 
creases the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy,  not  only  by 
depriving  the  United  States  of  his  active  services,  hut 
by  enabling  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  and  even  ex- 
tend her  commerce  without  diminishing  the  number 
of  sailors  employed  in  her  vessels  of  war. 

The  testimony  collected  under  the  fourth  head 
proves,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  officers 
of  British  armed  vessels  to  force  impressed  Ameri- 
cans to  serve  against  their  country  by  threats,  by 
corporal  punishment,  and  even  by  the  fear  of  imme- 
diate execution;  an  instructing  commentary  upon 
the  professions  of  the  Government  of  its  readiness  to 
release  impressed  American  seamen  found  on  hoard 
ships"  of  war  I 

On  the  evidence  collected  under  the  fifth  head,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  one  case,  the  case 
of  Dr.  McKeehan,  the  enormity  is  increased  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  flag  being  divested  of  every 
thing  of  a  hostile  character,  having  solely  for  its  ob- 
ject the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  suffering  prisoners 
who  were  taken  at  the  river  Raisin,  on  the  22d  Jan- 
uary, 1813  The  treatment  of  Dr.  McKeehan,  not  by 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  officers  of  her 
army,  can  only  be  rationally  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  considered  good  policy  to  de- 
ter _  American  surgeons  from  going  to  the  relief  of 
their  countrymen,  as  the  Indian  surgeons  had  a  more 
speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  relieving  their  sufferings. 
The  evidence  respecting  the  ransom  of  American 
prisoners  from  Indians,  collected  under  the  sixth 
head,  deserves  attention,  principally  from  the  policy 
it  indicates,  and  as  it  is  connected  with  Indian  cruel- 
ties. Considering  the  savages  as  an  auxiliary  military 
force,  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of 
ransom  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  their  stipulated 
compensation  for  military  service ;  and  as  ransoms 
would  he  increased  and  their  value  enhanced  by  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  most  shocking  barbarities  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded,  whatever  may  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  that  the  practice  of 
redeeming  captives  by  pecuniary  means  will  be  occa- 
sionally quickened  by  the  butchery  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  by  indignities  offered  to  their  remains  •  as 
long  as  the  Indians  are  employed  by  the  enemy. 
The  justice  of  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  those  witnesses  who  were  retained  after 
ransom  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  testimony  collected  under  the  seventh  head 
shows,  that  the  private  property  of  unarmed  citizens 
has  been  pillaged  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
British  vessels  of  war  on  our  coast,  their  houses  burnt 
and  places  of  public  worship  mutilated  and  defiled' 
It  appears  that  the  officers,  animated  by  the  presence 
ot    Admiral   Cockburn,    particularly    distinonished 
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themselves  in  these  exploits.  This  evidence  proves, 
that  they  were  governed  by  the  combined  motives  of 
avarice  and  revenge ;  not  satisfied  with  bearing  off, 
for  their  own  convenience,  the  valuable  articles  found, 
the  others  which  furnished  no  allurements  to  their 
cupidity,  were  wantonly  defaced  and  destroyed.  It 
has  been  alleged,  in  palliation  of  these  acts  of  wan- 
ton cruelty,  that  a  flag  sent  on  shore  by  the  Admiral 
was  fired  upon  by  the  American  militia.  The  evi- 
dence proves  this  not  to  be  the  fact.  This  pretence 
has  been  resorted  to  only  to  excuse  conduct  which  no 
circumstances  can  justify. 

The  committee  forbear  to  make  any  observations 
upon  the  testimony  collected  under  the  eighth  head, 
from  a  perfect  conviction  that  no  person  of  this  or 
any  other  nation  can  read  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
different  witnesses  of  the  grossest  violations  of  honor 
justice,  and  humanity,  without  the  strongest  emotions 
of  indignation  and  horror.  That  these  outrages  were 
perpetrated  by  Indians,  is  neither  palliation  nor  ex- 
cuse. Every  civilized  nation  is  answerable  for  the 
conduct  of  the  allies  under  their  command,  and  while 
they  partake  of  the  advantages  of  their  success,  they 
are  equally  partakers  of  the  odium  of  their  crimes. 
The  British  forces  concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  22d 
at  the  river  Raisin,  are  more  deeply  implicated  in  the 
infamy  of  these  transactions  than  by  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  however  correct.  The  massacre  of  the 
23d  January,  after  the  capitulation,  was  perpetrated 
without  any  exertion  on  their  part  to  prevent  it ;  in- 
deed, it  is  apparent,  from  all  the  circumstances,  that 
if  the  British  officers  did  not  connive  at  their  de- 
struction, they  were  criminally  indifferent  about  the 
fate  of  the  wounded  prisoners*    But  what  marks 


*  Sworn  statement  of  Dr.  Gustavtts  M.  Boweb,  surgeon's 
mate,  Kentucky  Volunteers : 

Hicholasvtlle,  Ky.,  April  24, 1818. 

Sib  :  Tours  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  me  to  give  you 
a  statement  respecting  the  late  disaster  at  Frenchtown,  was 
duly  received.  Best  assured,  sir,  that  it  is  with  sensations 
the  most  unpleasant  that  1  undertake  to  recount  the  in- 
famous and  barbarous  conduct  of  the  British  and  Indians 
after  the  battle  of  the  22d  January.  The  blood  runs  cold  in 
my  veins  when  I  think  of  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28d,  shortly  after  light,  six  or  eight 
Indians  came  to  the  house  of  Jean  Baptiste  Jereaume,  where 
1 was,  in  company  with  Major  Graves,  Captains  Hart  and 
Hickman,  Doctor  Todd,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  private  volun- 
™i  0^s  t0  ^fiTeat  con*.  They  did  not  molest  any 
person  or  thing  on  their  first  approach,  but  kept  sauntering 
f™  l^a  ?w WeJe ? lsrSe  nuniber'collecteS,  (say  oneof 
two  hundred,)  at  which  time  they  commenced  plundering 
w^nflT^i*  the  ^habitants,  aid  the  massacre  of  th! 
wounded  prisoners.    I  was  one  among  the  first  that  was 

ftSm  tttSS  "i?  T  J"*6,1?  t0  "  h°™>  »bout  twentTpacel 
ST^J?  I  Rafter  bemgdivested  of  apart  of  my  clotW, 
BhSrtrHftS  f2l  fP8  t>6re  »»  "mauTfor  further  order! 
Hioknf.n  »t  tifinS  aele  *  "J'  them  kno<*  d°wn  Captain 
whomfw™,^  .i  together  with  several  others  Vith 
whom  1  was  not  acquainted.  Supposing  a  general  massacre 
had  commenced,  I  made  an  effort  to  let  to  a  nousTabout 
^toSta^  dtoSI*I?Wl  Stained  a  nZber  of 
twf™ TfJ^\?n  reach™S  tte  house,  to  my  great  morti- 
tto  nossiMtttt  ■  f  ™"0ttnd6d  •>£  Mans,  whic?  precluded 
tta»  If] LSI  lmy  ^Ji"8  notlce  t0  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  savage  barbarity.    An  Indian  chief  of  the  Tawa 

ho'™'  an7d  blUTi  ft  Mc0ar^  «"»  ™  7°*—  of  Z 
thrCeSkSifS8,  m?'h  siens' t0  lead  the  horse  to 
first  took  ml  bv  thi»  «iiMt  before  lrft  The  ^an  that 
disDosXnTo'wyr^4,!  k6  e*^e  "P.1""1  manifested  a  hostile 
^M^lW"tT^F^^Abi°.^^  as  if  to  give 


afterwards  «™ "iTfH       a?e  0Ir  8eTeral  P™onere,  which  I 

Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls   Turnlr  mrl  m«ti..  _  i 

lected  around  a  ea^rffiEjllg5l*g2&  TE*% 
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more  strongly  the  degradation  of  the  character  of  the 
British  soldiers,  is  the  refusal  of  the  last  offices  of  hu- 
manity to  the  hodies  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of 
our  countrymen  were  exposed  to  every  indignity,  and 
become  food  for  brutes  in  the  sight  of  men  who  affect 
a  sacred  regard  to  the  dictates  of  honor  and  religion. 
Low  indeed  is  the  character  of  that  army  which  is 
reduced  to  the  confession,  that  their  savage  auxilia- 
ries will  not  permit  them  to  perform  the  rites  of  sep- 
ulture to  the  slain.  The  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  even  the  expression  of  that  detestation 
which  such  conduct  must  inspire  from  the  military 
or  civil  authority  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  unless  such 
detestation  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  choice  of  an 
Indian  trophy  as  an  ornament  for  the  Legislative  Hall 
of  Upper  Canada. 


the  Indians  from  the  citizens.  "We  had  all  been  placed 
there,  by  our  respective  captors,  except  Blythe,  who  came 
where  we  were,  entreating  an  Indian  to  convey  him  to  Mai- 
den, promising  to  give  him  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  and  whilst 
in  the  act  of  pleading  for  mercy,  an  Indian,  more  savage 
than  the  other,  stepped  up  behind,  tomahawked,  stripped, 
and  scalped  him.  The  next  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  houses  on  fire  that  contained  several  wounded, 
whom  I  knew  were  not  able  to  get  out.  After  the  houses 
were  nearly  consumed,  we  received  marching  orders,  and 
after  arriving  at  Sandy  Greek,  the  Indians  called  a  halt,  and 
commenced  cooking;  after  preparing  and  eating  a  little 
sweetened  gruel,  Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Turner,  and  my- 
self, received  some,  and  were  eating,  when  an  Indian  came 
np  and  proposed  exchanging  his  moccasins  for  Mr.  Searl's 
shoes,  which  he  readily  complied  with.  They  then  ex- 
changed hats,  after  which  the  Indian  inquired  how  many 
men  Harrison  had  with  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  calling 
Searls  a  Washington  or  Madison,  then  raised  his  tomahawk 
and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  which  cut  into  the  cavity 
of  the  body.  Searls  then  caught  hold  of  the  tomahawk  and 
appeared  to  resist,  and  upon  my  telling  him  that  his  fate  was 
inevitable,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  received  the  savage  blow 
which  terminated  his  existence.  I  was  near  enough  to  him 
to  receive  the  brains  and  blood,  after  the  fetal  blow,  on  my 
blanket.  A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Searls,  I  saw  three 
others  share  a  similar  fate.  We  then  set  out  for  Browns- 
town,  which  place  we  reached  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock 
at  night.  After  being  exposed  to  several  hours1  incessant 
rain  in  reaching  that  place,  we  were  put  into  the  council 
house,  the  floor  of  which  was  partly  covered  with  water,  at 
which  place  we  remained  until  the  next  morning,  when  we 
again  received  marching  orders  for  their  village  on  the 
river  Koughe,  which  place  we  made  that  day,  where  I  was 
kept  six  days,  then  taken  to  Detroit  and  sold. 


Sworn  statement  of  Dr.  John  Todd,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Kewt/uctey  Volunteers: 

Lexington,  May  2, 1818. 

Bra  :•  I  received  your  letter  some  time  since,  relative  to 
the  disastrous  affair  of  Frenchtown,  of  22d  and  23d  January 
last.  For  the  particulars  of  the  action,  and  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  I  refer  you  to  the  oflicial  report  of  General 
Winchester,  which  is  correct  as  far  as  came  within  my 
knowledge.  After  the  capitulation,  I  was  introduced  to 
Colonel  Proctor,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  and 
Indians,  as  one  of  the  surviving  surgeons,  and  by  him  was 
requested  to  attend  to  our  wounded  who  were  left  on  the 
ground  where  the  action  was  fought.  I  willingly  acquiesced, 
and  Doctor  Bowers,  my  mate,  remained  with  me :  at  the 
same  time  I  informed  Colonel  Proctor  of  my  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  the  wounded  and  the  surgeons ;  he  replied, 
"  be  under  no  apprehensions,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe,  I 
will  place  you  under  the  special  care  of  the  chiefs  until 
morning,  and  very  early  I  will  send  conveyances  for  the 
wounded  and  yourself  to  Amberstburg."  Shortly  after,  I 
was  requested  to  ascertain  the  number  and  rank  of  the 
wounded,  and  in  so  doing  was  assisted  by  a  British  officer, 
(whose  name  I  did  not  know,)  to  whom  I  likewise  communi- 
cated  my  apprehensions  of  safety ;  he  manifested  some  irri- 
tation at  my  doubts  of  British  honor  and  magnanimity,  and 
assured  me  protection  would  be  afforded  me.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
wounded  was  crowded  with  the  Indians  who  were  peace- 
able, but  one  of  them,  who  could  speak  English,  admonished 
the  British  officer  of  the  propriety  of  stationing  interpreters 
in  the  houses.  Upon  my  return  from  this  business  to  the 
room  I  occupied,  and  which  was  set  apart  for  the  wounded 


The  committee  have  considered  it  their  duty  to 
submit  the  evidence  collected  under  the  ninth  head, 
of  the  atrocities  committed  at  Hampton,  although 
these  enormities  have  been  committed  since  their  ap- 
pointment. These  barbarities  maybe  rationally  con- 
sidered as  the  consequence  of  the  example  set  by  the 
officers  of  the  naval  force  on  our  coast.  Human  tur- 
pitude is  always  progressive,  and  soldiers  are  pre- 
pared for  the  perpetration  of  the  most  dreadful 
crimes  by  the  commission  of  minor  offenses  with  im- 
punity. That  troops  who  had  been  instigated  by  the 
example  of  their  officers,  to  plunder  the  property  and 
burn  the  houses  of  unarmed  citizens,  should  proceed 
to  rape  and  murder,  need  not  excite  surprise,  however 
it  may  inspire  horror.  For  every  detestable  violation 
of  humanity  an  excuse  is  fabricated  or  found.     The 


officers,  I  met,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  Captain 
Elliott,  at  present  a  British  ofiicer,  who  had  visited  Captain 
Hart,  then  wounded.  Captain  Hart  was  solicitous  to  be  re- 
moved that  evening,  and  Captain  Elliott  replied,  if  it  was 
possible  (and  every  exertion  should  he  made)  he  should,  and 
if  it  could  not  be  effected  that  evening,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  call  for  him  in  his  own  train  (sleigh)  and  con- 
vey him  to  his  own  house  in  Amherstburg,  where  he  should 
remain  until  recovered,  assuring  him  repeatedly  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  and,  if  possible,  he  would  remain 
with  him  that  night. 

In  the  afternoon  Captain  Elliott  and  every  British  officer 
left  the  encampment,  leaving  behind  three  interpreters. 
From  the  repeated  assurances  my  apprehensions  were 
quieted;  for  who  could  doubt?  About  one  hour  before 
daylight  (for  my  duties  required  my  attention  nearly,  all  the 
night)  the  interpreters  suddenly  disappeared.  About  an 
hour  after  daylight  the  Indians  began  to  collect  in  the  town, 
and  commenced  plundering  the  houses  in  which  the  wounded 
were  placed,  and  then  stripped  them  and  myself  of  our 
clothing.  At  this  time  the  room  I  had  occupied  was  so 
crowded  with  Indians,  and  Captain  Hart's  wound  already 
painful,  being  injured  by  them,  I  conveyed  ■him  to  an  ad 
joining  house  which  had  been  plundered  and  was  empty, 
where  I  met  the  Indian,  (who,  on  the  preceding  day,  bad 
requested  that  interpreters  should  be  left,)  and  he  knew  my 
rank.  He  inquired  why  the  surgeons  were  left,  and  why 
the  wounded  were  left  ?  I  replied,  it  was  the  wish  of  Co- 
lonel Proctor  we  should  remain  until  he  could  send  for  us ; 
and  Captain  Hart  informed  him  Captain  Elliott  was  a  friend 
of  his,  and  was  to  call  for  him  that  morning.  He  shook  his 
head  significantly,  and  replied  they  were  damned  rascals,  or 
we  would  have  been  taken  off  the  preceding  day.  The  In- 
dian informed  me  every  individual  would  be  killed,  and  re- 
quested me  to  be  quiet,  for  the  chiefs  were  then  in  council, 
and  "  may  be  "  only  the  wounded  would  be  killed.  Captain 
Hart  offered  him  $100  to  take  him  to  Maiden.  He  replied, 
you  are  too  badly  wounded.  While  we  were  conversing  one 
of  the  wounded  was  tomahawked  at  our  feet.  Shortly  after 
the  Indian  returned  and  told  me  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  must 
go.  I  was  taken  by  the  Indian  to  the  house  I  had  left,  and 
there  discovered  that  Captain  Hickman  and  two  others  had, 
in  my  absence,  been  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  stripped.  I 
was  tied  and  taken  by  this  Indian  towards  Maiden  about 
four  miles,  when  I  came  to  the  encampment  of  the  British 
wounded,  and  met  with  Captain  Elliott  and  the  surgeon  ot 
the  41st  regiment.  Captain  Elliott  immediately  recognized 
me,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  my  situation.  I  informed 
him  what  had  taken  place,  and  requested  him  to  send  bacfc 
immediately ;  that  some  who  were  badly  wounded  might 
still  be  alive,  and  could  be  saved,  and  particularly  named 
Captain  Hart,  for  whom  he  manifested  much  friendship. 
Captain  Elliott  repUed,  it  is  now  too  late ;  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  those  who  are  once  taken  by  the  Indians  are  safe, 
and  will  be  taken  to  Maiden,  and  those  who  are  badly 
wounded  are  killed  ere  this.  I  replied,  many  are  unable  to 
walk,  and  some  will  be  killed  after  making  an  effort,  and 
walking  several  miles,  who  might  be  saved.  To  which  he 
replied,  charity  begins  at  home ;  my  own  wounded  are  to  be 
conveyed  first,  and  if  any  sleighs  remain  they  shall  be  sent 
back  for  your  wounded.  My  anxiety  to  get  some  person  to 
return  in  hopes  of  saving  some  of  the  prisoners,  induced  me 
at  length  to  make  an  appeal  to  their  avarice.  The  surgical 
instruments  of  the  detachment  were  left  in  the  room  I  oc- 
cupied, and  I  informed  the  surgeon  of  their  value  and  im- 
portance at  that  time ;  he  immediately  despatched  an  inter- 
preter for  them,  who  returned  with  the  information  that 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  house,  and  gave 
additional  confirmation  of  the  massacre  of  the  wounded.  I 
was  released  from  the  Indians  by  Captain  Elliott  and  the 
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wounded  prisoners  on  the  Northern  frontier  were  mas- 
sacred by  Indians ;  the  sick  murdered,  and  the 
women  violated,  at  Hampton,  by  the  foreign  troops 
in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  These  pretexts,  ad- 
mitting them  to  be  true,  are  as  disgraceful  as  the 
_  conduct  which  made  a  resort  to  them  necessary. 
Honor  and  magnanimity  not  only  forbid  the  soldier 
to  perpetrate  crimes,  but  require  every  exertion  on 
his  part  to  prevent  them.  If,  in  defiance  of  disci- 
pline, acts  of  violence  are  committed  upon  any  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  protection,  the  exemplary  punish- 
ment of  the  offender  can  alone  vindicate  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  nation  by  whom  he  is  employed.  Whether 
such  exertions  were  made  by  the  British  soldiers,  or 
the  character  of  the  British  nation  thus  vindicated, 
the  evidence  will  show. 

The  shrieks  of  the  innocent  victims  of  infernal  lust 
at  Hampton  were  heard  by  the  American  prisoners, 
but  were  too  weak  to  reach  the  ears  or  disturb  the 
repose  of  the  British  officers,  whose  duty,  as  men,  re- 
quired them  to  protect  every  female  whom  the  for- 
tune of  war  had   thrown   into  their   power.     The 


surgeon.  At  this  time  my  brother,  who  was  wounded, 
and  several  others,  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  taking  them  towards  Maiden.  I  requested  their  re- 
lease, and  permission  for  them  to  accompany  me  on  foot 
under  British  protection.  Captain  Elliott  told  me  it  was 
impossible,  and  to  be  under  no  fears,  they  were  safe ;  for  he 
knew  the  fidelity  of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  were. 
When  the  intelligence  of  the  massacre  was  by  me  commu- 
nicated to  Captain  Elliott  and  tho  surgeon,  they  appeared 
much  exasperated,  and  declared  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
the  savages.  The  cause  he  then  assigned  to  me  was,  that 
when  the  Indians  discovered  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  British,  they  star  ted  off  towards  our  wounded, 
declaring  they  would  have  satisfaction,  and,  he  continued,  I 
was  fearful  or  the  event.  During  the  plunder  and  the  mas- 
sacre, our  wounded  conducted  themselves  with  the  utmost 
composure  and  resignation,  and  made  no  resistance,  which 
they  knew  would  be  fruitless,  and  destruction  to  all. 

It  was  asserted  by  Colonel  Proctor,  in  a  conversation  at 
Amherstburg,  that  the  Indians  had  got  some  whiskey  in  the 
house  where  we  were  stationed,  and  had  become  intoxicated. 
That  the  Indians  may  have  had  some  whiskey  I  shall  not 
deny ;  but  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
cure it  there,  and  that  was'not  the  cause  of  the  massacre ; 
for,  on  the  preceding  days,  and  subsequent  to  the  action  of 
the  18th,  I  wanted  some  spirits,  and  made  application  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  assured  me  there  was  none  about  the 
house,  for  it  was  all  consumed  by  the  British  and  Indians, 
who  had  quartered  in  the  house  prior  to  the  action  of  the 
18th ;  besides,  the  Indians  showed  no  manifestation  of 
drunkenness ;  their  deliberate  pilfering,  and  their  orderly 
conduct  throughout,  was  not  such  as  would  be  expected 
from  drunken  Indians. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Maiden,  I  was  again  solicited  to  take 
charge  of  the  wounded ;  the  surgery  was  opened  to  me,  and 
I  had  the  use  of  the  medicines  and  dressings  necessary,  and 
they  had  as  comfortable  rooms  as  could  be  procured.  During 
our  stay  in  Maiden  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  wounded  were 
brought  in  by  the  Indians ;  several  made  their  escape  who 
were  doomed  to  massacre,  and  found  protection  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Territory,  who  brought  them  into  Maiden": 
and  several  made  their  escape,  wandered  in,  and  delivered 
themselves  up  at  the  fort.  Prior  to  our  leaving  Maiden  one 
poor  fellow  was  brought  in  scalped  alive  by  the  Indians,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  British ;  but  before  I  reached  him  death 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  I  frequently,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion, urged  the  British  officers  to  exert  themselves  and 
procure  the  release  of  the  wounded  from  the  Indians, 
urging  the  necessity  of  having  their  wounds  dressed.  In  a 
conversation  on  this  subject  with  Captain  Elliott,  and  while 
urging  it,  he  replied,  the  Indians  are  excellent  surgeons. 
The  prisoners  were  all  marched  off  to  Sandwich,  after  re- 
maining a  few  days  at  Maiden,  and  I  was  called  upon  to 
know  how  many  from  their  wounds  were  unable  to  march, 
who  had  sleighs  furnished  them,  which  was  the  case  during 
the  march  to  Fort  George.  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  say, 
that  tho  terms  of  capitulation  were  violated  in  every  partic- 
ular by  the  enemy.  The  wounded  were  not  protected; 
private  property  was  not  held  sacred;  and  our  side  arms 
were  not  restored.  "With  a  few  exceptions,  I  was  treated 
respectfully  by  the  British  officers,  save  the  abuse  which 
was  lavished  on  my  Government,  and  that  was  by  no  means 
sparingly  bestowed. 


committee  will  not  dwell  on  this  hateful  subject 
Human  language  affords  no  terms  strong  enough  t< 
express  the  emotions  which  the  examination  of  thii 
evidence  has  awakened ;  they  rejoice  that  these  acti 
have  appeared  so  incredible  to  the  American  people. 
And  for  the  honor  of  human  nature  they  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  evidence  so  clearly  establishes  then 
truth.  In  the  correspondence  between  the  commandei 
of  the  American  and  British  forces  will  be  found  whal 
is  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  the  facts  by  the  Brit- 
ish commander.  The  committee  have  yet  to  learc 
that  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  has  followed 
the  conviction  of  their  guilt.  The  power  of  retalia- 
tion being  vested  by  law  in  the  Executive  Magistrate, 
no  measure  is  considered  necessary  to  be  proposed, 
but  the  resolution  annexed  to  this  report. 

As  such  enormities,  instead  of  inspiring  terror  a3 
was  probably  intended,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  calculated  to  produce  a  contrary  effect, 
they  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Sworn  statement  of  Albert  Ammeemam-,  a  private  in  the 
Kmtiucky  Volunteers: 

State  op  Kentucky,     \ 
Pendleton  County,  in  the  town  of  Falmouth.  J 

On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1813,  I,  Albert  Ammerman,  a 
private  of  Captain  Glave  s  company,  of  the  first  regiment  of 
Kentucky  volunteer  militia,  being  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
the  18th  January  last,  at  the  river  Baisin,  by  a  ball  in  the 
flesh  of  the  thigh;  and  from  the  window  of  the  house  which 
was  appropriated  for  an  hospital,  was  a  witness  to  the  battle 
of  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  And  after  the  surrender,  I 
being  but  slightly  wounded,  proposed  marching  with  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  was  prevented  by  the  order  of  a 
British  o nicer,  who  said  that  a  guard  would  be  left  to  take 
care  of  the  wounded,  and  carryalls  would  be  sent  for  them 
to  ride  into  Maiden  on  the  next  morning.  But  to  my  aston- 
ishment no  guard  was  left,  and  about  sunrise  on  the  morning 
of  the  28d,  a  party  of  Indians  returned  to  the  hospital,  ana 
the  first  Indian  that  came  to  the  room  I  was  lodged  in  could 
speak  the  English  language.  He  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
wounded,  what  was  to  De  done  with  the  wounded.  He  re- 
plied, they  were  all  to  be  killed  that  could  not  walk ;  and 
shortly  after  a  general  massacre  commenced.  I  instantly 
put  on  my  knapsack  and  went  out  of  the  house ;  my  knap- 
sack was  demanded  by  an  Indian  at  the  door,  to  whom  I 
gave  it.  He  conducted  me  to  a  log  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  on  which  I  sat  down,  where  I  witnessed  the 
butchery  of  many  of  my  fellow-citizens,  sufferers  by  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  and,  to  finish  the  scene,  set 
fire  to  the  houses  occupied  by  the  wounded  prisoners ;  many 
of  them,  struggling  in  the  arms  of  death,  put  their  heads  out 
of  the  windows  whilst  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flames. 
After  this  bloody  work  was  finished,  I  was  marched  off  in 
the  direction  towards  Brownstown,  by  an  Indian,  and  when 
about  half  a  mile  from  Frenchtown  on  our  way,  was  over- 
taken by  two  Indians  who  had  Captain  Hart  in  custody, 
mounted  on  a  horse.  As  they  approached  nearly  to  us,  I 
noticed  they  were  speaking  loud  and  animated  as  if  in  a 
quarrel,  but  not  understanding  their  language,  did  not  un- 
derstand what  passed  between  them,  but  think  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  quarrel  was  occasioned  respecting  one  hundred 
dollars  which  I  understood  Captain  Hart  had  given  to  one 
of  tho  Indians  aforesaid  to  convey  him  to  Fort  Maiden. 
The  quarrel  appeared  to  grow  very  warm,  so  much  so  that 
the  Indians  took  aim  at  each  other  with  their  guns ;  and,  as 
if  to  settle  the  dispute,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  they  had  mu- 
tually agreed  to  kill  Captain  Hart,  and  plunder  him  of  the 
rest  of  his  money  and  effects,  which  they  did,  by  taking  him 
off  his  horse,  then  knocked  him  down  with  a  war  club, 
scalped  and  tomahawked  him,  and  stripped  him  naked,  leav- 
l?gt xl  °?ty  on  the  ground.  I  was  gratified  in  observing 
that,  during  this  scene  of  trial,  Captain  Hart  refrained  from 
supplication  or  entreaty,  but  appeared  perfectly  calm  and 
collected.  He  met  his  fate  with  that  firmness  which  was 
il£ar£cu.!,  characteristic.  No  other  prisoner  of  our  army 
or  the  United  States  was  present  to  witness  this  melancholy 
Sc^eT;theT  d?ath  of  CaPtahi  Hart  During  my  captivity 
with  the  Indians,  five  days  only,  I  was  treated  with  more 
hospitality  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect :  much  more  so 
than  I  experienced  from  the  British,  after  I  was  ransomed 
at  Detroit,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Chittenden,  who  will  ever  be 
entitled  to  my  utmost  gratitude  ;  by  him  I  was  humanely 
treated,  and  also  by  some  of  the  French  Canadians  ' 
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be  requested  to  have  eolleeted  and  presented  to  this 
House,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war, 
evidence  of  every  departure  by  the  enemy  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  conducting  war  among  civilized 
nations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  present  .the  same  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  5,000  copies  of 
said  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the 
nse  of  the  members. 


Monday,  August  t. 

Adjournment. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 

House  that  the  Senate,  having  completed  the 

Legislative  business  before  them,  are  now  ready 

to  adjourn ;  and  they  have  appointed  a  commit- 


tee on  their  part  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  inquire  of  him  whether 
he  has  any  further  communications  to  make  to 
Congress  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Geosvenor  were  ap- 
pointed of  the  above-mentioned  joint  committee, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Dawson  reported  that  the 
committee  had  performed  that  service,  and  that 
the  President  answered  that  he  had  no  further 
communications  to  make. 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  inform  them  that  this  House  is  now 
ready  to  adjourn,  and  that  the  clerk  do  go  with 
the  said  message. 

The  Clerk  accordingly  went  with  the  said 
message ;  and,  having  returned,  the  Speaker  ad- 
journed the  House  until  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember next. 


CONFIDENTIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  JOUKNAL 

OF  STTOH  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  FIRST   SESSION  OF   THE   THIRTEENTH  CONGRESS,  AS,  DURING  THE  TIME 

THEY  WERE   DEPENDING,  WEEE  OEDEEED  TO  BE  KEPT  SEOEET,  AND  RESPECTING  WHICH  THE 

INJUNCTION  OF  8EOEEOY  WAS  AFTERWARDS  TAKEN   OFF  BY  OEDER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Thuesday,  July  15,  1813. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Stuabt  for  consideration : 

Whereas  the  Seat  of  the  General  Government, 
from  the  unprepared  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  in  imminent  danger,  if  an  at- 
tack should  be  made  thereon :  And  whereas  the  fleet 
of  the  enemy  is  understood  to  be  within  a  few  hours' 
sail  of  the  Capitol :  And  whereas  the  immense  value 
of  public  property  exposed  to  destruction,  the  great 
value  of  the  public  records,  and  other  deeply  interest- 
ing considerations,  render  it  peculiarly  important  that 
any  invasion  of  the  Metropolis  should  be  met  with 
vigor  and  successfully  repelled  :  Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  a  dis- 
tribution of  such  arms  as  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  should 
be  immediately  made,  to  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
able-bodied  men  within  the  District,  willing  to  be  em- 
bodied to  perform  military  duty ;  and  also  in  the  hands 
of  snc"h  members  of  this  House  as  may  be  willing  to 
receive  them,  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  any  manner 
not  incompatible  with  their  public  duties. 

A  question  was  taken,  whether  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  said  proposition  requires  secrecy 
in  discussion,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Rhea,  of 
Tennessee,  that  the  said  proposition  do  lie  on 
the  table.  And  the  question  being  taken,  it  was 
determined  in  the  negative — yeas  64,  nays  74. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  GHOLSoNto  amend 
the  said  proposition  by  striking  out  the  pream- 
ile.  And  the  question  being  taken  it  passed  in 
the  affirmative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Burweix, 
that  the  said  proposition,  as  amended,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


And  the  question  being  taken,  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  74,  nays  44. 


Tuesday,  July  20. 
British  Licenses. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read,  and  is 
as  follows  : 

[confidential.] 
To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

There  being  sufficient  ground  to  infer  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  enemy  to  combine,  with  the  blockade  of 
our  ports,  special  licenses  to  neutral  vessels,  or  to 
British  vessels  in  neutral  disguises,  whereby  they  may 
draw  from  our  country  the  precise  kind  and  quantity 
of  exports  essential  to  their  wants,  whilst  its  general 
commerce  remains  obstructed ;  keeping  in  view,  also, 
the  insidious  discrimination  between  different  ports  of 
the  United  States ;  and  as  such  a  system,  if  not  coun- 
teracted, will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  very  ma- 
terially the  pressure  of  the  war  on  the  enemy,  and 
encouraging  a  perseverance  in  it,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  leave  the  general  commerce  of  the  United 
States  under  all  the  pressure  the  enemy  can  impose, 
thus  subjecting  the  whole  to  British  regulation,  in 
subserviency  to  British  monopoly :  I  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  the  expediency  of  an 
immediate  and  effectual  prohibition  of  exports,  limited 
to  a  convenient  day  in  their  next  session,  and  remova- 
ble, in  the  mean  time,  in  the  event  of  a  cessation  of 
the  blockade  of  our  ports. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  July  20,  1813. 

A  question  was  taken  whether  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  said  Message  required  secrecy ; 
and  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
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Ordered,  That  the  said  Message  he  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

■Wednesday,  July  21. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived yesterday,  made  a  report ;  which  was 
read,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  said  report ;  and, 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  the  Speaker  re- 
sumed the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  reportod 
that  the  committee  had  had  the  said  report 
under  consideration,  and  agreed  to  the  same, 
with  an  amendment;  which  was  read  at  the 
Clerk's  tattle,  and  concurred  in  hy  the  House. 

The  said  report,  as  amended,  is  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt 
the  measures  submitted  by  the  Message  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House." 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Nelson, 
of  Virginia,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Calhoun 
spoke  in  defence  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  in  opposition  to  an  embargo ;  as  did,  also, 
Mr.  Duvall,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Tayloe,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Geosvenoh,  and  others. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  to  concur  in  the 
said  report  as  amended,  and  passed  in  the  af- 
firmative— yeas  78,  nays  51. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  report  be  committed 
to  Mr.  Getjndy,  Mr.  Weight,  Mr.  Robeetson, 
Mr.  Bibb,  and  Mr.  Fisk,  with  instructions  to 
report  a  bill  in  conformity  thereto. 


Thtjesday,  July  22. 

Mr.  Getjndy,  from  the  committee  appointed 
yesterday,  reported  a  hill  laying  an  embargo  on 
all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States ;  which  was  twice  read  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
to-day. 

The  question  was  taken,  "  Shall  the  bill  be  the 
order  of  the  day  to-morrow  ?"  and  was  determin- 
ed in  the  negative — yeas  66,  nays  79. 


The  said  bill  was  then  made  the  order  for  this 
day. 

And  the  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  said  bill ;  and,  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speakeb  resumed 
the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Nelson  reported  that  the 
Committee  had  had  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, and  made  several  amendments  thereto; 
which  he  delivered  in  at  the  Clerk's  table, 
where  they  were  again  read,  and  concurred  in 
by  the  House. 

The  question  was  then  taken  that  the  said  bill 
be  engrossed  and  read  the  third  time ;  and  pass- 
ed in  the  affirmative — yeas  78,  nays  56. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the  third  time 
to-day,  and  accordingly  was  read  the  third  time, 
when  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitkin  that 
the  said  bill  be  postponed  indefinitely ;  and  the 
question  being  taken,  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative. 

The  question  was  then  put,  "  Shall  the  bill 
pass  ?"  And  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  80, 
nays  50. 

Ordered,  That  the  title  be,  "  An  act  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  the  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,"  and  that 
Mr.  Getjndy  and  Mr.  Robeetson  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  carry  the  said  bill  to  the  Senate, 
and  inform  them  that  the  House  have  passed 
the  same,  in  confidence,  and  ask  their  concur- 
rence therein. 


Thubsday,  July  29. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Vabntjm,  their  commit- 
tee: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Senate  do  not  concur  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
entitled  "  An  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States." 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Weight,  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  imposed  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House  on  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  20th  instant,  be 
removed. 

And  the  question  being  taken  thereon,  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative. 
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THIRTEENTH  CONGRESS -SECOND  SESSION. 


BEGUN   AT   THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  DECEMBER  6,  1813. 


PROCEEDINGS  IE"  THE  SENATE. 


Monday,  December  6,  1813. 
The  Second  Session  of  the  Thirteenth  Con- 
gress commenced  this  day  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, conformably  to  the  act  passed  the  27th 
of  Jnly  last,  entitled  "An  act  fixing  the  time  for 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress,"  and  the  Senate 
assembled  in  their  Chamber. 

PEESENT. 

Nicholas  Gilman  and  Jeeemiah  Mason,  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  B.  Vaenum,  from  Massachusetts. 

Jonathan  Robinson  and  Dudley  Chaob, 
from  Vermont. 

John  Lambert,  from  New  Jersey. 

Michael  Leib  and  Abneb  Laoock,  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Outeebbidge  Hoesey,  from  Delaware. 

Samuel  Smith,  from  Maryland. 

William  B.  Giles  and  Bichaed  Beent,  from 
Virginia. 

James  Turner,  from  North  Carolina. 

John  Gaillabd  and  John  Taylor,  from 
South  Carolina.  * 

Chaeles  Tait,  from  Georgia. 

Jesse  Bledsoe,  from  Kentucky. 

Joseph  Andeeson,  from  Tennessee. 

Thomas  Wobthington  and  Jeebmiah  Moe- 
eow,  from  Ohio. 

James  Beown  and  Elegius  Fromentin,  from 
Louisiana. 

The  Vice  President  being  absent,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore, as  the  constitution  provides ;  and  Joseph 
B.  Vaenum  was  appointed. 

William  Wyatt  Bibb,  appointed  a  Senator 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in 
place  of  William  H.  Crawpoed,  resigned,  pro- 
duced his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  is  assembled, 
and  are  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  wait  on  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  acquaint  him  that 
the  Senate  have,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice 


President,  elected  Josehh  B.  Vaenum  their 
President  pro  tempore. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  assembled,  and  that  the 
House  is  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  The 
House  have  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part, 
jointly  with  such  committee  as  may  be  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  notify  him 
that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled 
and  ready  to  receive  any  communications  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  the  appointment  of 
a  joint  committee  on  their  part,  agreeably  to  the 
resolution  last  mentioned ;  and  Messrs.  Robin- 
son and  Beent  were  appointed  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

After  passing  the  usual  resolutions  for  the 
supply  of  newspapers,  &c,  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  December  7. 

David  Daggett,  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Jeeemiah  B.  Howell,  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
severally  took  their  seats  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Robinson  reported,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, that  they  had  waited  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  in- 
formed the  committee  that  he  would  make  a 
communication  to  the  two  Houses  this  day  at 
12  o'clock. 

President's  Message. 

The  following  Message  was  then  received  from 
the  Peesident  op  the  United  States  : 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and 

of  the  Souse  of  Representatives  : 
In  meeting  yon  at  the  present  interesting  conjunct 
ture,  it  would  have  been  highly  satisfactory  if  I  could 
have  communicated  a  favorable  result  to  the  mission 
charged  with  negotiations  for  restoring  peace.  It  was 
a  just  expectation  from  the  respect  due  to  the  distin- 
guished Sovereign  who  had  invited  them  by  his  offer 
of  mediation ;  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  in 
vitation  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
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and  from  the  pledge  to  be  found  in  an  act  of  their  Le- 
gislature for  the  liberality  which  their  plenipotentiaries 
would  carry  into  the  negotiations,  that  no  time  would 
be  lost  by  the  British  Government  in  embracing  the 
experiment  for  hastening  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
A  prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of  the  mediation  on 
that  side  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  it  was  of  a  na- 
ture not  to  submit  rights  or  pretensions  on  either  side 
to  the  decision  of  an  umpire ;  but  to  afford  merely 
an  opportunity,  honorable  and  desirable  to  loth,  for 
discussing,  and,  if  possible,  adjusting  them,  for  the 
interest  of  both. 

The  British  Cabinet,  either  mistaking  our  desire 
of  peace  for  a  dread  of  British  power,  or  misled  by 
other  fallacious  calculations,  has  disappointed  this 
reasonable  anticipation.  No  communications  from 
our  Envoys  having  reached  us,  no  information  on 
the  subject  has  been  received  from  that  source.  But 
it  is  known  that  the  mediation  was  declined  in  the 
first  instance,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lapse  of  time,  that  a  change  of  disposition 
in  the  British  Councils  has  taken  place,  or  is  to  be 
expected. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  nation,  proud  of  its 
rights,  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  has  no  choice 
but  an  exertion  of  the  one  in  support  of  the  other. 

To  this  determination,  the  best  encouragement  is 
derived  from  the  success  with  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  bless  our  arms,  both  on  the  land  and 
on  the  water. 

Whilst  proofs  have  been  continued  of  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  our  cruisers,  public  and  private,  on 
the  ocean,  and  a  new  trophy  gained  in  the  capture  of 
a  British  by  an  American  vessel  of  war,  after  an  ac- 
tion giving  celebrity  to  the  name  of  the  victorious 
commander,  the  great  inland  waters,  on  which  the 
enemy  were  also  to  be  encountered,  have  presented 
achievements  of  our  naval  arms,  as  brilliant  in  their 
character  as  they  have  been  important  in  their  con- 
sequences, 

On  Lake  Erie,  the  squadron  under  command  of 
Captain  Perry,  having  met  the  British  squadron  of 
superior  force,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  whole.  The  conduct  of  that  officer, 
adroit  as  it  was  daring,  and  which  was  so  well  sec- 
onded by  his  comrades,  justly  entitles  them  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  will 
fill  an  early  page  in  its  naval  annals,  with  a  victory 
never  surpassed  in  lustre,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  in  magnitude. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  the  caution  of  the  British  com- 
mander, favored  by  contingencies,  frustrated  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  commander  to  bring  on  a  de- 
cisive action.  Captain  Chauncey  was  able,  however, 
to  establish  an  ascendency  on  that  important  theatre ; 
and  to  prove,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  effected 
every  thing  possible,  that  opportunities  only  were 
wanted,  for  a  more  shining  display  of  his  own  talents 
and  the  gallantry  of  those  under  his  command. 

The  success  on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  a  passage 
to  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  the  officer  command- 
ing the  Northwestern  army  transferred  the  war 
thither,  and,  rapidly  pursuing  the  hostile  troops  flee- 
ing with  their  savage  associates,  forced  a  general 
action,  which  quickly  terminated  in  the  capture  of 
the  British,  and  dispersion  of  the  savage  force. 

This  result  is  signally  honorable  to  Major  General 
Harrison,  by  whose  military  talents  it  was  prepared ; 
to  Colonel  Johnson  and  his  mounted  volunteers, 
whose  impetuous  onset  gave  a  decisive  blow  to  the 


ranks  of  the  enemy;  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  volun- 
teer militia,  equally  brave  and  patriotic,  who  bore 
an  interesting  part  in  the  scene  ;  more  especially  to 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Kentucky,*  at  the  head_  of 
them,  whose  heroism,  signalized  in  the  war  which 
established  the  independence  of  his  country,  sought, 
at  an  advanced  age,  a  share  in  the  hardships  and  bat- 
tles for  maintaining  its  rights  and  its  safety. 

The  effect  of  these  successes  has  been  to  rescue  the 
inhabitants  of  Michigan  from  their  oppressions,  ag- 
gravated by  gross  infractions  of  the  capitulation 
which  subjected  them  to  a  foreign  power ;  to  alienate 
the  savages  of  numerous  tribes  from  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  disappointed  and  abandoned ;  and 
to  relieve  an  extensive  region  of  country  from  a  mer- 
ciless warfare  which  desolated  its  frontiers,  and  im- 
posed on  its  citizens  the  most  harassing  services. 

In  consequence  of  our  naval  superiority  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  for  con- 
centrating our  forces  by  water,  operations,  which  had 
been  provisionally  planned,  were  set  on  foot  against 
the  possessions  of  the  enemy  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Such,  however,  was  the  delay  produced,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  adyerse  weather,  of  unusual  violence 
and  continuance,  and  such  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  final  movements  of  the  army,  that  the 
prospect,  at  one  time  so  favorable,  was  not  realized. 

The  cruelty  of  the  enemy  in  enlisting  the  savages 
into  a  war  with  a  nation  desirous  of  mutual  emula- 
tion in  mitigating  its  calamities,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  one  quarter.  Wherever  they  could  be 
turned  against  us,  no  exertions  to  effect  it  have  been 
spared.  On  our  Southwestern  border,  the  Creek 
tribes,  who,  yielding  to  our  persevering  endeavors, 
were  gradually  acquiring  more  civilized  habits,  be- 
came the  unfortunate  victims  of  seduction.  A  war 
in  that  quarter  has  been  the  consequence,  infuriated 
by  a  bloody  fanaticism,  recently  propagated  among 
them.  It  was  necessary  to  crush  such  a  war  before 
it  could  spread  among  the  contiguous  tribes,  and  be- 
fore it  could  favor  enterprises  of  the  enemy  into  that  ' 
vicinity.  With  this  view,  a  force  was  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  from  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  which,  with  the  nearest 
regular  troops,  and  other  corps,  from  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  might  not  only  chastise  the  savages  into 
present  peace,  but  make  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
fears. 

The  progress  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  corresponds  with  the  martial  zeal  with  which 
it  was  espoused ;  and  the  best  hopes  of  a  satisfactory 
issue  are  authorized  by  the  complete  success  with 
which  a  well-planned  enterprise  was  executed  against 
a  body  of  hostile  savages,  by  a  detachment  of  the 
volunteer  militia  of  Tennessee,  under  the  gallant 
command  of  General  Coffee ;  and  by  a  still  more  im- 
portant victory  over  a  larger  body  of  them,  gained 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Major  General 
Jackson,  an  officer  equally  distinguished  for  his  p*- 
triotism  and  his  military  talents. 

The  systematic  perseverance  of  the  enemy  in  court- 
ing the  aid  of  the  savages  in  all  quarters,  had  the 
natural  effect  of  kindling  their  ordinary  propensity  to 
war  into  a  passion,  which,  even  among  those  best 
disposed  towards  the  United  States,  was  ready,  if 
not  employed  on  our  side,  to  be  turned  against  us. 
A  departure  from  our  protracted  forbearance  to  ac- 
cept the   services  tendered  by  them,  has  thus  been 
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forced  upon  us.  But,  in  yielding  to  it,  the  retalia- 
tion has  been  mitigated  as  much  as  possible,  both  in 
its  extent  and  in  its  character,  stopping  far  short  of 
the  example  of  the  enemy,  who  owe  the  advantages 
they  have  occasionally  gained  in  battle,  chiefly  to  the 
number  of  their  savage  associates ;  and  who  have 
not  controlled  them  either  from  their  usual  practice 
of  indiscriminate  massacre  on  defenceless  inhabit- 
ants, or  from  scenes  of  carnage  without  a  parallel,  on 
prisoners  to  the  British  arms,  guarded  by  all  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  honorable  war.  For  these  enormi- 
ties the  enemy  are  equally  responsible,  whether  with 
the  power  to  prevent  them,  they  want  the  will,  or, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  want  of  power,  they  still 
avail  themselves  of  such  instruments.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  enemy  are  pursuing  a  course  which  threat- 
ens consequences  most  afflicting  to  humanity. 

A  standing  law  of  Great  Britain  -naturalizes,  as  is 
well  known,  all  aliens  complying  with  conditions  lim- 
ited to  a  shorter  period  than  those  required  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  naturalized  subjects  are,  in  war, 
employed  by  her  Government  in  common  with  na- 
tive subjects.  In  a  contiguous  British  province,  re- 
gulations promulgated  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  compel  citizens  of  the  United  States  being 
there  under  certain  circumstances  to  bear  arms  ; 
whilst,  of  the  native  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  who  compose  much  of  the  population  of  the 
province,  a  number  have  actually  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States  within  their  limits  ;  some  of  whom, 
after  having  done  so,  have  become  prisoners  of  war, 
and  are  now  in  our  possession.  The  British  com- 
mander in  that  province,  nevertheless,  with  the  sanc- 
tion, it  appears,  of  his  Government,  thought  proper 
to  select  from  American  prisoners  of  war,  and  send 
to  Great  Britain  for  trial  as  criminals,  a  number  of 
individuals,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  British  do- 
minions long  prior  to  the  state  of  war  between  the 
two  nations,  who  had  incorporated  themselves  into 
our  political  society,  in  the  modes  recognized  by  the 
law  and  the  practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  under  the  banners  of  their 
adopted  country,  fighting  for  its  rights  and  its  safety. 

The  protection  due  to  these  citizens  requiring  an 
effectual  interposition  in  their  behalf,  a  like  number 
of  British  prisoners  of  war  were  put  into  confinement, 
with  a  notification  that  they  would  experience  what- 
ever violence  might  be  committed  on  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  sent  to  Great  Britain. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  necessary  consequence  of 
the  step  unadvisedly  taken  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain would  have  led  her  Government  to  reflect  on  the 
inconsistencies  of  its  conduct,  and  that  a  sympathy 
with  the  British,  if  not  with  the  American  sufferers, 
would  have  arrested  the  cruel  career  opened  by  its 
example. 

This  was  unhappily  not  the  case.  In  violation 
both  of  consistency  and  humanity,  American  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  in  double  the  number 
of  the  British  soldiers  confined  here,  were  ordered  into 
close  confinement,  with  formal  notice  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  retaliation  for  the  death  which  might  be 
inflicted  on  the  prisoners  of  war  sent  to  Great  Britain 
for  trial,  the  officers  so  confined  would  be  put  to  death 
also.  It  was  notified,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
commanders  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies  on  our 
coasts  are  instructed,  in  the  same  event,  to  proceed 
with  a  destructive  severity  against  our  towns  and 
their  inhabitants. 

That  no  doubt  might  be  left  with  the  enemy  of 


our  adherence  to  the  retaliatory  resort  imposed  on 
us,  a  correspondent  number  of  British  officers,  pris- 
oners of  war  in  our  hands,  were  immediately  put 
into  close  confinement,  to  abide  the  fate  of  those  con- 
fined by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  British  Government  has 
been  apprised  of  the  determination  of  this  Govern- 
ment, to  retaliate  any  other  proceedings  against  us, 
contrary  to  the  legitimate  modes  of  warfare. 

It  is  as  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  meet  the  enemy  in  this  de- 
plorable contest,  as  it  is  honorable  to  them  that  they 
do  not  join  in  it  but  under  the  most  imperious  obli- 
gations, and  with  the  humane  purpose  of  effectuating 
a  return  to  the  established  usages  of  war. 

The  views  of  the  French  Government  on  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  so  long  committed  to  negotia- 
tion have  received  no  elucidation  since  the  close  of 
your  late  session.  The  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris  had  not  been  enabled,  by 
proper  opportunities,  to  press  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, as  prescribed  by  his  instructions. 

To  give  to  our  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private, 
the  requisite  advantage  in  their  cruises,  it  is  of  much 
importance  that  they  should  have,  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  prizes,  the  use  of  the  ports  and  mar- 
kets of  friendly  powers.  With  this  view,  I  re- 
commend to  Congress  the  expediency  of  such  legal 
provisions  as  may  supply  the  defects  or  remove  the 
doubts  of  the  Executive  authority  to  allow  to  the 
cruisers  of  other  powers  at  war  with  enemies  of  the 
United  States',  such  use  of  the  American  ports  as 
may  correspond  with  the  privileges  allowed  by  such 
powers  to  American  cruisers. 

The  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  Craney  Island,  on 
Fort  Meigs,  on  Sacketf  s  Harbor,  and  on  Sandusky, 
have  been  vigorously  and  successfully  repulsed  ;  nor 
have  they,  in  any  case,  succeeded  on  either  frontier, 
excepting  when  directed  against  the  peaceable  dwell- 
ings of  individuals,  or  villages,  unprepared  or  unde- 
fended. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  have  been  followed  by  the  reduction  of 
York,  and  of  Forts  George,  Erie,  and  Maiden,  by  the 
recovery  of  Detroit,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Indian 
war  in  the  West,  and  by  the  occupancy  or  command 
of  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Canada.  Battles  have 
also  been  fought  on  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which,  though  not  accomplishing  their  entire  objects, 
reflect  honor  on  the  discipline  and  prowess  of  our  sol- 
diery, the  best  auguries  of  eventual  victory.  In  the 
same  scale  are  to  be  placed  the  late  successes  in  the 
South,  over  one  of  the  most  powerful,  which  had 
become  one  of  the  most  hostile  also,  of  the  Indian 
tribes. 

If  the  war  has  increased  the  interruptions  of  our 
commerce,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  cherished  and 
multiplied  our  manufactures,  so  as  to  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  countries  for  the  more  essential 
branches,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  dependent  on 
none ;  and  is  even  rapidly  given  them  an  extent 
which  will  create  additional  staples  in  our  future  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  markets. 

If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  it  has  been  applied  to  objects  dur- 
able in  their  value,  and  necessary  to  our  permanent 
safety.  . 

If  the  war  has  exposed  us  to  increased  spoliations 
on  the  ocean,  and  to  predatory  incursions  on  the  land, 
it  has  developed  the  national  means  of  retaliating  the 
former,  and  of  providing  protection  against  the  lat- 
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ter ;  demonstrating  to  all,  that  every  blow  aimed  at 
our  maritime  independence  is  an  impulse  accelerating 
the  growth  of  our  maritime  power. 

By  diffusing  through  the  mass  of  the  nation  the 
elements  of  military  discipline  and  instruction,  by 
augmenting  and  distributing  warlike  preparations,  ap- 
plicable to  future  use  ;  by  evincing  the  zeal  and  valor 
with  which  they  will  be  employed,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness with  whioh  every  necessary  burden  will  be  borne, 
a  greater  respect  for  our  rights,  and  a  longer  dura- 
tion of  our  future  peace,  are  promised,  than  could  be 
expected  without  these  proofs  of  the  national  char- 
acter and  resources. 

The  war  has  proved,  moreover,  that  our  free  Gov- 
ernment, like  other  free  Governments,  though  slow 
in  its  early  movements,  acquires  in  its  progress  a 
force  proportioned  to  its  freedom  ;  and  that  the  Union 
of  these  States,  the  guardian  of  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  all  and  of  each,  is  strengthened  by  every  occasion 
that  puts  it  to  the  test. 

In  fine,  the  war,  with  its  vicissitudes,  is  illustrating 
the  capacity  and  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to 
be  a  great,  a  flourishing,  and  a  powerful  nation, 
worthy  of  the  friendship  which  it  is  disposed  to  cul- 
tivate with  all  others ;  and  authorized,  by  its  own 
example,  to  require  from  all  an  observance  of  the 
laws  of  justice  and  reciprocity.  Beyond  these  their 
claims  have  never  extended ;  and,  in  contending  for 
these,  we  behold  a  subject  for  our  congratulations, 
in  the  daily  testimony  of  increasing  harmony  through- 
out the  nation,  and  may  humbly  repose  our  trust  in 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  so  righteous  a  cause. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  December  7,  1813. 


Wednesday,  December  8. 
George  Washington  Campbeix,  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee  ;  Eobeet  Henry  Goldsbob- 
ough,  from  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  David 
Stone,  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  sev- 
erally took  their  seats  in  the  Senate. 


Thursday,  December  9. 
Obadiah  German,  from  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  William  Hunter,  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  sev- 
erally took  their  seats  in  the  Senate. 

Friday,  December  10. 

A  message  from  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  concur  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chaplains,  and  have  appointed  the  Rev- 
erend Jesse  Lee  Chaplain  on  their  part. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Worthington,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain  on 
their  part;  and,  on  the  ballots  haying  been 
counted,  it  appeared  that  the  Reverend  John 
Beeckenbeidge  had  a  majority,  and  was  elected. 

Monday,  December  13. 
Samuel  W.  Dana,  from  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Tuesday,  December  14. 
Christopher  Goee,  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rufus  King,  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  severally  took  their  seats  in  the  Senate. 


Monday,  December  20. 
Trading  with  the  Enemy. 
The  injunction  of  secrecy  respecting  a  confidential 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  9th  instant,  together  with  the  proceedings  of 
Hie  Senate  thereon,  having  been  removed,  they  are 
here  inserted. 

[confidential.'] 
Thursday,  December  9. 
The  following  confidential  Message  was  re- 
ceived from  the   President  of  the  United 
States  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the    United  States  : 

The  tendency  of  our  commercial  and  navigation 
laws,  in  their  present  state,  to  favor  the  enemy  and 
thereby  prolong  the  war,  is  more  and  more  developed 
by  experience.  Supplies  of  the  most  essential  lands 
hud  their  way  not  only  to  British  ports  and  British 
armies  at  a  distance,  but  the  armies  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, with  which  our  own  are  contending,  derive 
from  our  ports  and  outlets  a  subsistence  attainable 
with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  from  other  sources.  Even 
the  fleets  and  troops  infesting  our  coasts  and  waters, 
are,  by  like  supplies,  accommodated  and  encouraged 
in  their  predatory  and  ineursive  warfare. 

Abuses  having  a  like  tendency  take  place  in  our 
import  trade.  British  fabrics  and  products  find 
their  way  into  our  ports  under  the  name  and  from 
the  ports  of  other  countries,  and  often  in  British 
vessels  disguised  as  neutrals  by  false  colors  and 
papers.  . 

To  these  abuses  it  may  he  added,  that  illegal  im- 
portations are  openly  made,  with  advantage  to  the 
violators  of  the  law,  produced  by  undervaluations  or 
other  circumstances  involved  in  the  course  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  against  them. 

It  is  found,  also,  that  the  practice  of  ransoming  is 
a  cover  for  collusive  captures,  and  a  channel  for  in- 
telligence advantageous  to  the  enemy. 

To  remedy,  as  much  as  possible,  those  evils,  I  re- 
commend— 

That  an  effectual  embargo  on  exports  be  immedi- 
ately enacted : 

That  all  articles  known  to  be  derived,  either  not 
at  all,  or  in  an  immaterial  degree  only,  from  the 
productions  of  any  other  country  than  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  the  extensive  articles  made  of  wool 
and  cotton  materials,  and  ardent  spirits  made  from 
the  cane,  be  expressly  and  absolutely  prohibited, 
from  whatever  port  or  place,  or  in  whatever  vessels 
the  same  may  be  brought  into  the  United  States; 
and  that  all  violations  of  the  non-importation  act  he 
subjected  to  adequate  penalties : 

That,  among  the  proofs  of  the  neutral  and  national 
character  of  foreign  vessels,  it  be  required  that  the 
masters  and  supercargoes,  and  three-fourths  at  least 
of  the  crews,  be  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  un- 
der whose  flag  the  vessels  sail : 

That  all  persons  concerned  in  collusive  captures  by 
the  enemy,  or  in  ransoming  vessels  or  their  cargoes 
from  the  enemy,  be  subjected  to  adequate  penalties. 

To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  duration  of  the 
war,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  enemy  should  feel 
all  the  pressure  that  can  be  given  to  it,  and  the  re- 
straints having  that  tendency  will  be  borne  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness  by  all  good  citizens,  as  the  re- 
straints will  affect  those  most  who  are  most  ready  to 
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sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country  in  pursuit  of 
their  own. 

December  9,  1813.  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  this  day  appointed  on  so  much  of 
the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  relates  to  our  Foreign  Relations, 
with  leave  to  report  thereon  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. 


Monday,  December  18. 

Mr.  Bibb,  from  the  committee  appointed  the 
9th  instant  on  the  subject,  reported,  in  part,  a 
bill  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  in  part  read. 

A  confidential  message  was  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  Messrs.  Getjndy 
and  Lewis,  two  of  their  members ;  Mr.  Gettndy, 
Chairman : 

Mr.  President:  The  House 'of  Represent- 
atives have  passed  a  bill  (in  confidence)  _"  lay- 
ing an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,"  in 
which  they  request  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


"Wednesday,  December  15. 
The  Embargo. 

Mr.  Bibb,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, to  whom  was  recommitted  the  bill,  en- 
titled "  An  act  laying  an  embargo  on  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,"  reported  amendments  to  the  fourth 
section ;  and  the  bill  and  amendments  were 
considered  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and 
the  bill  having  been  further  amended,  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  question,  "Shall  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time,  as  amended? "  it  was  determined  in  the  af- 
firmative— yeas  20,  nays  14,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bibb  of  Georgia,  Bled- 
soe, Brent,  Campbell,  Chace,  GaiUard,  Giles,  Howell, 
Lacock,  Leib,  Morrow,  Robinson,  Smith,  Stone,  Tait, 
Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worthington. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Brown,  Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin, 
German,  Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hun- 
ter, King,  Lambert,  Mason,  and  Wells. 

Thtjesday,  December  16. 
The  Embargo. 

Mr.  Fbomentin,  from  the  committee,  reported 
the  amendments  to  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act 
laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,"  cor- 
rectly engrossed ;  and  the  bill  was  read  the  third 
time  as  amended. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Chair  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President :  Knowing  that  the  advocates 
of  the  bill  under  consideration  are  averse  to  a 
full  discussion  of  its  merits,  and  that  a  speedy 
decision  is  determined  on,  I  do  not  intend  to 
trespass  a  longtime  on  your  patience.    But  be- 


lieving this  measure  to  be  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences the  most  pernicious  to  our  country,  I 
cannot  permit  it  to  pass  without  entering 
against  it  my  solemn  protest.  You  are  about 
to  change  the  daily  occupations,  and  destroy 
the  means  of  a  subsistence,  of  a  vast  portion  of 
your  population. 

The  evil  complained  of  is,  that  our  enemy  ob- 
tains from  this  country  supplies  of  provisions 
essential  for  the  subsistence  of  his  fleets  and  ar- 
mies. To  remedy  this,  the  bill  prohibits  all  ex- 
ports of  every  kind.  "Why  does  the  prohibition 
extend  to  any  commodities  other  than  provi- 
sions? Or,  at  most,  to  such  as  may,  in  some 
way,  be  useful  to  his  fleets  or  armies  ?  The  ob- 
ject is  said  to  be  to  distress  our  enemy,  and  dis- 
able him  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  important 
to  inquire,  who  will  be  most  injured,  our 
enemies  or  ourselves?  For  if,  on  examination, 
it  should  be  found  that  the  loss  and  injury  will 
fall  mostly  on  our  citizens,  a  wise  and  dispas- 
sionate Legislature  will  find  no  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  assent  to  the  bill,  in  the  apparently 
consolatory  reflection  in  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, "that  the  restraints  will  affect  those  most 
who  are  most  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
their  country  in  pursuit  of  their  own."  To  de- 
termine what  will  be  the  effect  on  our  enemy,  we 
must  know  his  wants,  and  to  what  degree  they 
are  relieved  by  supplies  from  this  country.  We 
have  no  evidence,  nor  even  an  estimate,  of  the 
quantity  of  provisions  which  the  enemy  obtains 
from  our  country.  Had  he  obtained  such  sup- 
plies to  a  great  amount,  it  would  seem  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  some  evidence  of  the  facts. 
If  the  Government  does  possess  such  evidence, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  laid 
before  the  Legislature.  Destitute  of  evidence, 
we  are  obliged  to  act  on  conjecture. 

The  enemy  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from 
this  country  supplies,  consisting  principally  of 
flour  for  his  troops  in  the  West  Indies  and  at 
Halifax.  These  supplies  must  have  gone  mostly 
through  the  medium  of  neutrals.  Existing  laws 
prohibit,  under  heavy  penalties,  all  trading  with 
the  enemy.  Few,  if  any,  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  on  those  laws.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  our  citizens  have  not  often  trans- 
gressed them.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  at  the 
places  mentioned  may  be  judged  of  by  their 
prices,  which,  during  the  past  summer,  have  not 
been  unusually  high.  Flour  has  also  been  ex- 
ported to  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  this  is  mostly 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  allied  armies 
are  removed  too  far  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try to  draw  their  supplies  from  Lisbon  and  Ca- 
diz, the  places  to  which  our  flour  is  chiefly  car- 
ried. I  trust  it  does  not  enter  into  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  distress  any  portion  of  the 
Spanish  people,  except  what  is  in  arms  against 
France. 

That  the  necessities  of  the  enemy  are  urgent, 
is  rendered  almost  incredible  by  the  fact,  that  he 
exerts  his  utmost  power  to  prevent  supplies  go- 
ing from  this  country.  A  rigorous  blockade 
was  last  spring  instituted,  and  has  ever  since 
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been  enforced  on  the  ports  from  which  our 
provisions  were  usually  exported  in  the  greatest 
quantities.  Discovering  that  the  article  of  flour 
began  to  find  its  way  out  of  the  country, 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  he  has  lately  ex- 
tended the  blockade  to  all  that  coast.  Can  we 
suppose  the  enemy  anxious  to  obtain  provisions, 
or  other  produce  of  this  country,  while  he  thus 
throwG  every  obstacle  in  his  power  in  the  way 
of  their  getting  to  him  ? 

But  it  has  been  urged,  and  seems  to  be  relied 
on,  as  the  strongest  reason  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
that  the  hostile  ships  and  squadrons  on  our 
coast  draw  from  the  country  necessary  sup- 
plies, which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 
Here  again,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  we 
must  rely  on  conjecture.  It  is  well  known, 
that  foreign  salted  provisions  are  not  often  per- 
mitted to  be  used  on  board  British  ships  of  war. 
The  supplies  from  this  country  for  their  ships 
are  said  to  consist  mostly  of  fresh  provisions 
and  breadstuffs.  The  former  are  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  purchase.  The  quantities  of  either  of  these 
articles  thus  obtained  are  wholly  uncertain.  A 
person  voluntarily  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
enemy,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  guilty 
of  treason ;  under  any  circumstances,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  great  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
heavy  penalties.  While  exposed  to  such  perils, 
is  it  to  be  presumed  that  our  citizens  have 
furnished  supplies  in  large  quantities?  That 
would  be  to  suppose,  not  only  the  highest  de- 
gree of  depravity,  but  also  a  carelessness  and 
negligence  of  self-preservation.  If  such  crimes 
have  been  committed,  why  has  not  punishment 
followed  ?  If  the  present  laws  will  not  restrain 
our  citizens,  what  better  hopes  can  be  enter- 
tained from  that  now  proposed?  Suppose  the 
bill  to  operate  as  favorably  as  its  friends  can  ex- 
pect, would  it,  in  any  considerable  degree,  pro- 
duce the  desired  effects  ?  "While  our  seacoasts 
remain  wholly  unprotected,  the  hostile  ships 
may  always  obtain  by  force  a  partial  supply  of 
vegetables  and  fresh  provisions.  Even  bread- 
stuffs  may  in  that  manner  be  obtained  from 
certain  parts  of  our  coasts  in  considerable 
quantities.  Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  this 
bill  will  entirely  prevent  all  trade  with  the 
enemy's  ships.  Our  prohibition  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  flour  and  other  produce,  will,  of  course, 
greatly  depress  their  prices  at  home.  This  will 
operate  as  a  premium  to  supply  the  enemy  in 
violation  of  the  law.  By  our  utmost  exertions 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  hostile  ships 
obtaining  supplies,  and  partly  from  our  shores. 
The  most  we  can  expect  to  do  is,  to  enhance 
the  prices  at  which  they  may  be  obtained.  This 
will  be  more  than  balanced  by  lessening  the 
number  of  ships  which  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  enemy  to  keep  on  our  coast.  A  great  por- 
tion of  these  are  now  employed  in  enforcing 
the  blockade.  Our  embargo,  together  with  a 
prohibition  of  importations,  the  other  part  of 
the  system  recommended  by  the  President, 
strictly  enforced,  will  completely  effect  the  ob- 


jects of  the  blockading  squadrons ;  a  few  single 
ships  will  probably  remain  to  take  care  that  we 
faithfully  execute  our  own  laws,  while  the  rest 
will  be  employed  in  predatory  expeditions,  or 
in  other  and  more  honorable  service,  in  looking 
after  our  frigates.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  operation  of  the  bill  will  even  increase 
the  expense  to  the  enemy  of  maintaining  on  our 
coasts  the  ships  necessary  for  his  purpose.  But 
suppose  we  should  be  able  to  do  this  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Suppose  the  enemy  should  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  usual  number  of  ships  of 
war  on  our  coast,  and  that  we  could  increase 
the  expense  of  the  supplies  of  provisions  now 
obtained  from  our  shores  to  double  the  amount 
of  their  present  prices — would  this  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  squadrons  from  our  waters? 
When  Mr.  Mason  had  concluded,  the  question 
was  taken,  "  Shall  this  bill  pass  as  amended  ? " 
and  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
20,  nays  14. 

Monday,  December  20. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Bibb,  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
in  respect  to  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  laying 
an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,"  be  removed, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Wells,  to  amend 
the  motion.     Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  on 
the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  9th  instant,  and  also  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the'  Senate  in  respect  to  the  bill, 
entitled  '■  An  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States,"  be  removed. 

[End  of  confidential  business.] 

Tuesday,  December  28. 
Encouragement  to  Privateers. 

Mr.  Feomentin  submitted  the  following  mo- 
tion for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
so  much  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  relates  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  be 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  for  an  increase  of  the  bounty  allowed  to  the 
owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  private  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  and  likewise  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  allowing  the  same  bounty  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  public  ships  of  the  United  States. 


Thursday,  December  30. 
Honors  to  Captain  Perry. 
The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Oliver 
H.  Perry,  the  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  in- 
fantry acting  as  such,  on  board  of  his  squadron, 
were  read  the  second  time.  On  the  question, 
"  Shall  these  resolutions  be  engrossed,  and  read  a 
third  time  ?"  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Honors  to  Lieutenants  Burrows  and  Mc  Gall. 
The  resolution  relative  to  the  brilliant  achieve- 
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ment  of  Lieutenants  Borrows  and  McCall  was 
read  the  second  time.  On  the  question,  "  Shall 
this  resolution  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third 
time?"  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 


"Wednesday,  January  5,  1814. 
Sonars  to  Capt.  Lawrence. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ment of  Captain  James  Lawrence,  in  the  capture 
of  the  British  vessel  of  war  the  Peacock,  was 
read  the  second  time,  and  considered  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole ;  and  sundry  amendments 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Peesident  reported 
the  resolution  to  the  House  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  question,  '■'  Shall  it  be  read  a  third  time 
as  amended  ?"  it  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  amendments  to  the  resolution  relative  to 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  Captain  James 
Lawrence  in  the  capture  of  the  British  vessel  of 
war  the  Peacock,  having  been  reported  by  the 
committee  correctly  engrossed,  it  was  read  a 
third  time  by  consent. 

Tuesday,  January  11. 
John  Condiot,  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
attended. 


Monday,  January  17. 
Belief  to  Nantucket. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed, as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing subsistence  for  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Block  Island,  and  the  adja- 
cent Islands  thereto,  together  with  the  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  select  committee ;  and 
having  agreed  to  the  amendments,  and  further 
amended  the  bill,  the  Pbesident  reported  it  to 
the  House  accordingly. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  as  amended  ?"  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative,  yeas  18,  nays  10,  as 
follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Brent,  Brown,  Campbell, 
Chaoe,  Condict,  German,  Howell,  Lacock,  Leib,  Mor- 
row, Robinson,  Smith,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum, 
and  Worthington. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bibb  of  Georgia,  Daggett,  Fromen- 
tin,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert, 
Mason,  and  Wells. 

Bounty  for  Enlistment. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  increase 
the  bounty  to  be  allowed  to  persons  who  shall 
enlist  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
promote  the  recruiting  service. 

Mr.  Goldsbobottgh  rose  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  I  would  with  pleasure  obey 

the  admonition  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 

Georgia,  (Mr.  Bibb,)  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 

if  after  the  bold  discussion  which  this  subject 
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has  undergone,  I  did  not  feel  myself  imperiously 
called  on  to  justify  the  vote  I  shall  give.  His 
admonition  comes  to  late ;  we  have  progressed 
beyond  the  point  of  return,  and  we  stand 
pledged  in  the  view  of  the  nation  to  answer  for 
our  conduct. 

If  we  contrast  the  bounty  proposed  to  be  given 
by  this  bill,  with  that  which  has  formerly  been 
given,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  great  dis- 
parity between  them.  Hitherto  the  men  en- 
listed, for  five  years  or  during  the  war,  have 
had  sixteen  dollars  bounty  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  Iftnd.  Those  who  enlisted 
for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  had  the  sixteen 
dollars  without  the  land — and  the  last  year  an 
act  of  Congress  gave  those  who  enlisted  for  five 
years,  or  during  the  war,  the  increased  advan- 
tage of  three  months'  pay  in  advance,  which 
amounted  to  twenty-four  dollars  in  addition  to 
the  former  sixteen.  If  we  extend  our  view 
further,  the  contrast  will  be  more  striking.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  country  of  our  enemy,  the 
usual  bounty  is  about  a  guinea  a  man,  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  it  does  not  exceed  two 
dollars ;  whilst  we  are  giving  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  bounty, 
eight  dollars  extra  fee,  and  a  total  exemption 
from  militia  duty  to  any  one  who  will  procure 
a  recruit ;  with  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  at  the 
end  of  the  service.  "What  nation  can  stand  un- 
der such  extravagance  as  this?  "What  country 
can  possibly  carry  on  an  efficient  warfare  for 
any  time  upon  such  terms  ? 

But,  sir,  there  is  a  consideration  which  may 
not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  attention ;  how 
far  this  extravagant  use  of  the  public  money 
in  raising  an  army  may  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  your  navy.  If  we  give  this  enormous 
bounty  for  the  land  service,  will  it  not  be  just 
as  well  as  necessary,  to  give  a  corresponding 
bounty  for  the  sea  service  ?  Or  will  you  exalt 
the  one  and  depress  the  other  ?  "Will  you  de- 
press that  service  which,  when  the  honor  of  the 
nation  languished  on  the  shore,  bore  it  in  tri- 
umph o'er  the  main,  unsullied  by  reproach,  and 
on  which  you  must  ultimately  depend,  when  a 
better  policy  bears  sway,  efficiently  to  contend 
with  every  foreign  foe  ?  I  hope  not,  sir.  If 
you  should,  increase  the  bounty  now  contem- 
plated it  will  be  irrevocably  fixed;  you  can 
never  diminish  it ;  you  can  never  expect  again 
to  enlist  another  soldier  for  a  less  premium. 
Ton  will  then,  sir,  have  the  further  difficulty  of 
adjusting  so  prodigal  an  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money  to  the  necessities  of  a  Treasury  filled 
exclusively  by  loans  and  taxes.  I  well  remember 
the  sentiment  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Bledsoe,)  who  said  that  when 
the  national  rights  were  in  contest,  he  would  not 
count  the  cost.  Sir,  I  honor  the  feelings  that 
dictate  snch  a  sentiment,  and  the  only  reply  I 
can  make  to  it  is,  that  statesmen  must  calculate 

as  well  as  feel.  ..,_.. 

Mr.  "Wells  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  as 

follows : 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  is  for  filling 
up  the  present  establishment  of  the  army  ;  and 
proposes  to  effect  this  purpose,  by  giving  a  very 
extraordinary  bounty  to  each  recruit  hereafter 
entering  the  service. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what  rule  any 
of  the  bounties,  which  have  been  talked  of  upon 
this  occasion,  have  been  governed.  None  of 
them  bear  any  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
sum  allowed  at  present  by  law.  The  bounty 
established  by  law  is  only  sixteen  dollars.  Nom- 
inally it  is  more ;  but  the  excess  is  only  an  ad- 
vance of  pay.  The  proposed  bounties  go  still 
further  beyond  what  is  usually  allowed  for  this 
purpose  in  other  countries. 

A  bounty  in  land  is  liable,  in  my  mind,  to 
two  objections.  It  will  create  a  fund  for  specu- 
lation ;  and,  taking  up  a  good  deal  of  the  labor 
of  the  country,  will  transfer  a  larger  part  of  it, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  the  "Western 
States.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  I  could  wish  to 
see  our  laborers  who  are  temporarily  detached 
from  us,  returned  to  the  districts  from  which 
they  were  drawn.  And  besides,  if  the  object 
be  simply  to  fill"  up  the  army,  and  is  uncon- 
nected, as  I  am  bound  to  presume  it  is,  with  any 
favorite  local  policies,  which  can  only  be  pro- 
moted at  the  expense  of  particular  interests, 
the  surest  way  to  obtain  your  soldiers  is  to  pay 
them  down  at  once  the  bounty  they  are  to  have. 
Tou  would  get  their  service,  in  this  way,  at  a 
fairer  and  cheaper  rate  to  the  public  than  in  any 
other. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say,  when  I  am 
objecting  to  the  enormity  of  the  proposed  gra- 
tuities, that  some  increase  of  the  present  estab- 
lished bounty  is  not  necessary.  A  state  of 
things,  in  this  country,  is  brought  about,  which 
ought  to  have  been  within  the  foresight  of  those 
who  precipitated  us  into  this  war.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  as  has  been  well  observed,  that  a 
population  thinly  spread  over  a  great  expanse 
of  country,  accustomed  to  convenient  inter- 
changes by  water,  requiring  but  little  labor  to 
transport  its  heaviest  products,  is  suddenly 
obliged  to  transfer  this  operation  to  land  convey- 
ance ;  which,  of  course,  has  absorbed,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  much  of  the  labor  of  the 
country.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  foreign  merchandise  from  our 
markets,  by  occasioning  an  extensive  demand 
for  our  own  manufactures,  has  produced  an  ad- 
ditional absorption  of  labor.  From  the  remain- 
ing stock  of  labor  the  supplies  for  your  army 
are  to  be  drawn  after  the  other  concerns  of  this 
country  are  provided  for. 

That  by  these  competitions  the  difficulty  of 
enlisting  your  army  is  in  no  small  degree"  in- 
creased, I  am  willing  to  admit.  But  I  am  far 
from  being  prepared  to  say,  that  the  inefficiency 
of  this  country  for  war  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
prescription  of  such  bounties  as  are  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given.  Much,  however,  perhaps 
every  thing  material  in  relation  to  this  subject 
of  bounty,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  war  you 
wage.    It  is  the  first  inquiry,  sir,  the  recruit 


will  make  of  you — and  according  to  the  answer 
you  give  hirn,  will  be  the  price  he  will  ask  yon 
— "  Am  I  to  march  to  Canada  ?  "  If  you  tell 
him  that  there  the  service  is  to  be  per- 
formed which  you  require  of  him,  if  he  does 
not  turn  his  heel  upon  you,  he  will  ask  you 
fully  the  price  now  proposed  to  be  given  to  him. 
But  ask  him  what  bounty  he  will  take  to  fight 
for  his  parents,  for  his  sisters,  for  his  wife  and 
his  children — to  meet  the  invading  foe,  and  re- 
pel him  from  his  country ;  talk  to  him  in  this 
way,  make  an  appeal  of  this  kind  to  him,  and 
he  will  be  yours  without  very  high  bribing. 

No,  sir,  it  is  not  for  this  kind  of  war  your 
soldier  is  to  be  enlisted.  Not  his  own,  but  a 
foreign  country  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  glory. 
Canada  is  to  be  that  theatre.  There  the  war  is 
to  be  waged  by  us  and  not  here.  The  bounty 
proves  it.  The  price  you  offer  shows  what  you 
want.  If  we  establish,  then,  this  bounty,  we  do 
virtually  approve  of,  we  do  advise  the  war  in 
Canada.  I  cannot  approve  of  that  war,  I  can- 
not advise  its  prosecution  there.  I,  therefore, 
cannot  vote  for  these  bounties. 


Tuesday,  February  1. 
Bounty  to  Privateers. 

The  bill  in  addition  to  an  act,  entitled  "An 
act  allowing  a  bounty  to  the  owners,  officers, 
and  crews,  of  the  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States,"  having  been  reported  by  the 
committee  correctly  engrossed,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  the  blanks  filled. 

On  the  question,  "Shall  this  bill  pass?"  it 
was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  15, 
nays  10,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bledsoe,  Brown,  Chace,  Condict, 
Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Giles,  Howell,  Lacoek,  Leib, 
Morrow,  Stone,   Taylor,  Varnom,  and  Worthingtoa 

Nays. — Messrs.  Daggett,  Dana,  Gilman,  Golds- 
borough,  Gore,  Horsey,  King,  Lambert,  Mason,  and 
Wells. 

So  it  was  resolved  that  this  bill  pass. 


Thursday,  February  3. 
Maryland.  Memorial. 
Mr.  Goldsboboitgh:  presented  the  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  awful  condition  of  national  affairs 
in  general,  and  the  exposed  and  defenceless  situ-  /  '  I 
ation  in  which  that  State  in  particular,  has 
hitherto  been  left  by  the  General  Government, 
under  the  calamities  of  a  war,  which,  with  the 
consequent  measures  thereon,  they  highly  dis- 
approve, and  earnestly  entreating  the  national 
authorities  to  furnish  them  the  necessary  muni- 
tions and  means  of  defence,  together  with  a 
speedy  reimbursement  of  the  moneys  already 
advanced  by  the  State  for  those  purposes ;  and 
that  the  negotiations  for  peace,  about  to  be  in- 
stituted, may  be  carried  on  with,  a  just  and 
earnest  intention  of  bringing  them  to  an  amica- 
ble result. 
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In  presenting  the  memorial,  Mr.  Goldsboe- 
otjgh  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  In  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  ad- 
dress of  that  honorable  body  to  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  substance  of  the  address,  sir,  is  a  strong 
and  able  view  of  the  present  situation  of  our 
national  affairs ;  a  faithful  and  emphatical  de- 
scription of  the  exposed  and  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  the  State ;  and  a  dignified  petition,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  for  efficient 
protection  and  defence.  It  sketches  in  glowing 
colors,  and  from  comprehensive  views,  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  the  war,  and  concludes  with  an 
earnest  and  respectful  entreaty  to  the  constitu- 
ted authorities  of  the  nation  that  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  auspicious  mo- 
ment to  stay  the  horrors  and  calamities  that 
oppress  us,  and  once  more  restore  to  our  country 
and  its  citizens  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  address  then  being  read  by  Mr.  G.,  he 
made  a  motion  that  it  should  be  printed. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
to  print  the  memorial,  and  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Brown,  Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin, 
German,  Gilman,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hun- 
ter, King,  Lambert,  Mason,  Stone,  anil  Wells. 

Nays.  —  Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Campbell, 
Chace,  Condict,  Gaillard,  Giles,  Howell,  Laeoek,  Leib, 
Morrow,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and  Worthington. 

Ayes  15,  nays  15 — so  the  question  was  lost. 


Friday,  February  4. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  at- 
tended. 


Monday,  February  7. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Senate  resumed,  agreeably  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mason  on  the  24th  of  January. 

Mr.  Bibb,  of  Georgia,  said,  that  when  these 
resolutions  should  be  discussed,  he  believed  he 
could  show  that  they  were  out  of  order,  and 
therefore  not  admissible ;  but  as  he  was  about 
to  propose  a  postponement,  he  should  not  raise 
the  question  of  order.  Whenever,  he  said,  it 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  Executive  that 
Mr.  Gallatin  would  not  speedily  return,  it  had 
been  in  its  contemplation  to  appoint  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  stead.  Late  circumstan- 
ces had  induced  the  impression  that  his  speedy 
arrival  was  at  least  doubtful ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  Executive  had  determined  to  appoint 
a  Secretary  for  the  Department  over  which  that 
gentleman  had  presided.  This  was  a  reason 
sufficient  to  induce  the  mover  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  consent  to  postpone  their  consideration 
to  Monday.  If  a  Secretary  should  not  at  that 
time  have  been  nominated,  the  resolutions  might 
be  taken  up,  and  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  submit 
the  question  of  order  to  which  he  had  before 


adverted.  But  he  had,  on  his  part,  no  sort  of 
doubt  the  alleged  vacancy  in  the  Treasury 
would  in  the  mean  time  be  filled. 

Mr.  Mason  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that 
these  resolutions  should  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
day.  The  postponement  to  this  day  had  been 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  who 
now  moved  a  further  postponement,  and  nearly 
for  the  same  reasons  as  were  now  assigned. 
The  subject  Mr.  M.  conceived  to  be  all  impor- 
tant— the  more  so  as  an  opinion  had  been  pub- 
licly expressed  on  this  floor,  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  postpone,  (a  day  or  two  ago,)  that 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  va- 
cant. That  opinion  he  believed  was  entertained 
by  many ;  and,  if  the  fact  were  so,  it  was  time 
that  something  should  be  done  on  the  subject. 
As  to  the  alleged  intention  to  appoint  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  he  did  not  know  that  it 
ought  to  have  weight  at  all — the  object  of  his 
motion  being  to  declare  the  constitutional  law 
on  this  subject.  If  this  motion  was  persisted 
in,  Mr.  M.  said  he  must  enter  generally  into  the 
subject,  to  show  why  it  should  not  prevail. 
As  he  was  unwilling,  however,  to  enter  inci- 
dentally into  a  subject  of  this  magnitude,  if  the 
gentleman  would  vary  his  motion  to  an  earlier 
day,  he.  would  consent  to  the  postponement. 

After  some  conversation  across  the  House, 
between  Messrs.  Mason  and  BrBB,  in  an  under- 
tone, Mr.  BrBB  varied  his  motion  for  postpone- 
ment to  Friday ;  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
nem.  con. 


Satubday,  February  26. 
Patent  Sights. 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  memorial  of  Isaac  McPherson  and 
others,  on  the  subject  of  the  patent  granted  to 
Oliver  Evans,  under  the  act  of  the  21st  January, 
1808,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Evans,"  made  a  report ;  which  was  read.  The 
report  is  as  follows  : 

That  in  the  year  1787,  Oliver  Evans  obtained  from 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
laws  vesting  him  with  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  in 
those  States,  the  elevator  and  hopperboy,  being  inven- 
tions or  improvements  claimed  to  have  been  made  by 
him  in  the  process  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  flour. 
That,  in  the  year  1790,  he  obtained  a  patent  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  elevator  and 
hopperboy  and  also  for  the  screw  or  conductor,  an 
additional  improvement  in  the  art,  claimed  also  as  his 
invention  and  improvement ;  that  for  fourteen  years 
(the  term  of  his  first  patent)  he  continued  to  receive, 
from  nearly  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  flour,  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars 
(being  the  prices  which  he  then  deemed  sufficient)  for 
the  use  of  the  machinery  for  each  water  wheel 

That,  about  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
patent,  to  wit :  in  the  year  1807,  a  suit,  pending  in 
the  court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  decided  against  him, 
"  on  the  ground  that  his  patent  was  deficient  inform, 
and,  therefore,  invalid."  It  is,  however,  believed  by 
your  committee,  that  its  invalidity  was  unknown 
until  after  the  trial;  and  that  nearly  all  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  flour,  during  the  term  of  his 
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patent,  had  paid.  A  plea,  however,  was  made  by 
the  said  Oliver  Evans,  to  wit :  that  little  benefit  had 
arisen  to  him  from  his  patent,  because  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  form  thereof;  and  Congress,  in  consequence, 
passed  a  law,  dated  21st  January,  1808,  "  for  the  re- 
lief of  01ive»  Evans ;"  thereby  granting  to  the  said 
Evans,  his  "  heirs,  &c.,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liber- 
ty of  making,  constructing,  using,  and  vending  to  be 
used,  his  invention,  discovery,  and  improvement  in 
the  art  of  making  flour  and  meal,  and  in  the  several 
machines  which  he  has  invented,  improved,  and  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose." 

That,  under  that  act,  a  patent  issued  to  the  said 
Evans,  dated  22d  January,  1808,  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years.  By  the  authority  derived  therefrom, 
he  claims  that  there  is  secured  to  him,  not  only  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  using  the  machine  specified 
therein,  but  a,  power  to  "prohibit  the  use  of  any 
other  invention  that  shall  accomplish  the  same  effect, 
although  the  principles  be  ever  &o  different."  In 
proof  whereof,  the  said  Evans  has  actually  instituted 
a  suit  against  Jeremiah  Bayley,  to  recover  damages 
for  using  his  own  invention,  (for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived a  patent,)  which,  by  the  application  of  wind, 
conveys  wheat  or  flour  from  one  part  of  a  mill  to 
another. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  said  act,  he,  the  said 
Evans,  has  demanded  and  received  for  the  use  of  his 
machinery  unusual,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, extravagant  prices,  to  wit :  for  a  pair  of 
stones  of  four  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  for  which,  tinder 
his  first  patent,  he  charged  thirty  dollars,  he  now  de- 
mands three  hundred  dollars ;  for  those  of  six  feet, 
for  which  he  formerly  received  forty  dollars,  he  now 
charges  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  and  for  a 
pair  of  seven  feet  stones,  his  demand  is  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  dollars.  For  a  mill  (now  build- 
ing) to  run  five  pair  of  stones  of  seven  feet  diameter, 
his  demand  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five dollars,  for  which,  under  his  former  patent,  he 
would  only  have  demanded  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  memorialists  have  produced  proof  to  show  that 
the  said  Evans  is  not  the  original  inventor  of  any  of 
the  machinery  specified  in  his  patent,  to  wit :  that 
the  principles  of  the  elevator  have  been  known  for 
ages;  and  particularly  in  latter  years,  through  their 
use  in  the  well  known  operation  of  the  chain  pump. 
That  the  hopperhoy  was  invented  by  Christian 
Stouffer,  and  used  in  the  mills  of  his  father,  brother, 
and  others,  prior  to  the  year  1775.  That  the  screw 
or  conductor  was  invented  and  nsed  by  Jonathan 
Ellicot,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  patent  obtained 
by  the  said  Evans  in  1790.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
said  Evans  that  he  is  not  the  original  inventor  of  any 
of  the  principles  of  the  machines  specified  in  his  pa- 
tent, but^  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  improvements 
therein,  and  that  he  has  combined  and  applied  the 
whole  to  operate  their  present  useful  effects ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  invented  the  leather  strap,  and  improved 
and  applied  the  principles  of  the  chain  pump  to  the 
purposes  now  in  use  for  his  elevator ;  that  he  has  im- 
proved the  hopper  machine,  now  called  the  hopper- 
boy  ;  and  that  he  has  made  some  useful  improvements 
in  the  conductor,  and  has  applied  it  to  the  purposes 
specified  in  his  patent.  The  memorialists  have  sub- 
mitted proof  to  show  that  the  elevator,  by  a  strap, 
had  been  in  use  in  the  year  1786,  in  the  mill  of  Mar- 
shal and  Stroud,  near  the  residence  of  the  said  Evans 
which  had  been  seen  by  him,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, they,  Marshal  and  Stroud,  had  been  exempt- 


ed from  payment  for  the  use  of  the  elevator  and  hop- 
perhoy, under  the  acts  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  act  for  the 
relief  of  Oliver  Evans  was  an  act  of  benevolence  which 
Congress  were  nnder  no  obligation  to  grant,  his  pa- 
tent having  expired  nearly  three  years;  that  it 
could  not  have  been  expected  that  an  act  of  such 
high  favor  would  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
extortion  and  oppression.  It  must  have  been  be- 
lieved that  the  patentee,  grateful  for  the  extraordi- 
nary favor  conferred  on  him,  would  have  nsed  tho 
right  reinstated  in  him  with  moderation  and  temper. 
It  is,  however,  with  regret  that  the  committee  are 
compelled  to  state  that  he  has  abused  the  power 
vested  in  him  by  an  act  intended  for  his  relief,  to  the 
oppression  of  individuals,  by  the  exaction  of  exorbi- 
tant suma  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  machines  speci- 
fied in  his  patent,  and  by  his  attempt  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  inventions  of  others,  which,  although  en- 
tirely different  in  principle,  are  capable  of  operating 
the  same  effect. 

To  prevent  the  said  Evans  from  abusing  (in  furore) 
the  power  vested  in  him,  the  committee  submit  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Oliver  Evans." 

Mr.  Smith  then,  from  the  same  committee, 
reported  a  bill  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  "  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans,"  and  tho  bill 
was  read,  and  passed  to  the  second  reading. 
And  the  Senate  adjourned. 


Monday,  February  28. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  place  of  Michael  Leib,  resigned,  pro- 
duced his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Michigan  Sufferers. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  op  the  United  States  : 
To  tfie  Senate  and  Souse  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

It  has  appeared  that,  at  the  recovery  of  the  Michi- 
gan Territory  from  the  temporary  possession  of  the 
enemy,  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  left  in  so  desti- 
tute and  distressed  a  condition  as  to  require  from  the 
public  stores  certain  supplies  essential  to  their  sub- 
sistence, which  have  been  prolonged  under  the  same 
necessity  which  called  for  them. 

The  deplorable  situation  of  the  savages,  thrown  by 
the  same  event  on  the  mercy  and  humanity  of  the 
American  commander  at  Detroit,  drew  from  the  same 
source  the  means  of  saving  them  from  perishing  by 
famine ;  and,  in  other  places,  the  appeals  made  by 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  description 
of  people  have  been  equally  imperious. 

The  necessity  imposed  by  the  conduct  of  the  ene- 
my in  relation  to  the  savages,  of  admitting  their  co- 
operation, in  some  instances,  with  our  arms,  has  also 
mvolved  occasional  expense  in  supplying  their  wants; 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  perseverance  of  the  enemy 
in  their  cruel  policy  may  render  a  further  expense 
lor  the  hke  purpose  inevitable. 

On  these  subjects  an  estimate  from  the  Department 
of  "War  will  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  I  recom- 
mend a  suitable  provision  for  them. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
February  26,  1814. 
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Monday,  March  V. 

Mr.  Bibb  of  Georgia,  submitted  the  following 
resolutions  for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
such  information  as  he  may  possess,  calculated  to 
show  what  has  been  the  practice  of  Great  Britain 
concerning  her  native  subjects  naturalized  in  other 
countries  and  taken  in  arms  against  her ;  also,  what 
is  the  general  practice  of  the  nations  of  Europe  rela- 
tive to  the  naturalization  or  employment  in  war  of 
the  native  subjects  of  each  other. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
such  information  as  he  may  possess,  calculated  to 
show  under  what  circumstances,  and  on  what  grounds, 
Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  practice  of  refusing  to 
discharge  native  citizens  of  the  United  States  im- 
pressed into  her  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
such  information  as  he  may  possess,  calculated  to 
show  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
relative  to  American  seamen  ou  board  her  ships  of 
war  at  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  United  States. 

Executive  Appointments. 

The  following  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Goee, 
with  closed  doors,  on  the  28th  of  February 
last: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having  by  the 
constitution  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
commissions  which  shall  -expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  no 
such  vacancy  can  happen  in  any  office  not  before 
full. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the 
office  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, to  negotiate  and  sign  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, had  not  been  filled  at  any  time  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1812,  and  before  the  late  recess  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  third  day  of  March  last,  when  the  same  was  not 
full. 

Resolved,  That  the  granting  of  commissions  to  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  John  Q.  Adams,  and  James  A.  Bayard, 
to  be  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary, to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
during  the  late  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  to  the  Senate  of  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  May  last,  is  stated  to  have  been  done,  was  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  authorized  by  the  consti- 
tution, inasmuch  as  a  vacancy  in  that  office  did  not 
happen  during  such  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  as  the 
Senate  had  not  advised  and  consented  to  their  ap- 
pointment: Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That,  while  the  Senate  venerate  the  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  at  all  times,  as  a  high  and 
essential  power  in  the  constitution,  exert  themselves 
to  maintain  and  preserve  undiminished  the  whole  Ex- 
ecutive authority  thereby  established,  they  owe  it  to 
the  trust  confided  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
States,  their  constituents,  to  protect  the  power  over 


appointments  to  office,  which  the  constitution  has 
placed  in  that  body.  From  these  considerations, 
joined  to  the  conviction  that  the  rights  of  the  Senate 
have  been  infringed  by  an  important  act,  to  the 
validity  of  which  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
were  essential;  the  Senate  find  themselves  called 
upon,  by  their  duty  to  the  States,  and  in  support  of 
the  constitution,  reluctantly  to  protest,  and  they  do 
horcby  solemnly  protest,  against  the  commissioning 
as  aforesaid  of  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Q.  Adams,  and 
James  A.  Bayard,  as  an  act  not  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  performance  of  which,  the 
power  of  the  Senate  Wis  been  disregarded. 

Resolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  be  delivered  to  the  President,  by  a 
committee1  of members  of  the  Senate. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Tuknee,  this  day  having 
been  assigned  for  the  consideration  thereof, 
with  open  doors,  it  was  accordingly  taken  up/ 

Mr.  Goee  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  The  subject  which  occasion- 
ed these  resolutions  will  be  readily  recognized 
to  be  the  President's  commissioning  Messrs. 
Gallatin,  Adams,  and  Bayard,  Envoys  Extra- 
ordinary, to  negotiate  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  prior  to 
their  session  in  May  last. 

"When  the  Message  of  the  President  announc- 
ed that  he  had  commissioned  these  gentlemen 
during  the  recess,  the  supposed  irregularity  was 
noticed,  and  frequently  made  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  then  remarked  that,  although 
the  granting  the  commission  during  the  recess 
might  be  irregular,  it  was  not  an  evidence 
against  the  fitness  of  the  gentlemen  for  the 
otfice  to  wbich  they  were  named.  The  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  their  appointment 
•could  only  give  validity  to  the  commission 
which  would  issue  after  the  date  of  such  ad- 
vice and  consent.  That  the  nomination,  with 
its  circumstances,  was  sufficiently  perplexing, 
without  the  addition  of  any  difficulties  that 
were  not  necessarily  involved  in  its  considera- 
tion. That  the  subject  of  the  resolutions,  if 
passed  at  that  time,  might  unduly  influence  in 
the  question  of  appointing  the  Envoys,  and  the 
desire  of  appointing  them  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  an  improper  influence  in  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question.  The  subject  was  there- 
fore waived  until  the  Senate  had  acted  on  the 
nomination.  The  resolutions  were  then  brought 
forward,  but  this  was  so  late  in  the  session,  that 
several  members  had  gone  home,  and  all  were 
preparing  to  go.  They  were  therefore  post- 
poned. So  soon  as  the  Senate  appeared  to  be 
as  full  as  it  was  expected  to  be  this  session,  the 
resolutions  were  brought  forward. 

I  have  thought  it  not  improper,  sir,  to  make 
this  statement,  as  a  reason  why  this  subject  has 
been  so  long  delayed,  and  why  it  is  brought 
forward  at  the  present  time,  and,  I  trust,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  will  insure  to  it  a  tem- 
perate discussion,  and  a  just  decision. 

The  second  section  of  the  second  article  of 
the  constitution  treats  of  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  office,  under  that  instrument.    It  con- 
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stitutes  and  defines  the  authorities  in  whom 
this  power  shall  be  vested,  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  be  varied,  and  the  modifications 
wherewith  it  may  be  exercised. 

Speaking  of  the  President,  the  section  de- 
clares, "  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls, Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law,  but  the 
Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments." 

"  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

The  power  of  appointment  is  vested  in  the 
President  and  Senate  with  specified  exceptions, 
otherwise  provided  for,  by  the  constitution  it- 
self, and  of  such  cases  of  inferior  officers,  whose 
appointments  Congress  may  by  law  vest  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments.  The  depositing  of  this 
power  of  appointment  in  these  two  great  de- 
partments of  Government  was,  from  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  one  of  them,  subject 
to  inconvenience.  The  President,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  contains,  within  his  own  per- 
son, all  the  powers  and  authorities  of  his  high 
office.     This  department  is  always  in  existence. 

The  Senate  consists  of  various  members,  hav- 
ing no  power  or  authority  but  when  legally  as- 
sembled together,  and  acting  in  a  body,  under 
one  head,  and  with  their  recording  officers.' 
They  were  neither  expected  nor  intended  to  be 
always  in  session. 

Vacancies  in  office  might  happen  during 
their  recess. 

To  guard  against  a  failure  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, from  this  circumstance,  the  constitution 
provides  a  remedy,  taking  especial  care  that  the 
remedy  shall  be  no  greater,  than  to  relieve 
against  the  mischief  that  was  apprehended. 

To  this  end,  it  declares  that  the  President, 
one  of  these  departments,  a  portion  of  this 
depository  of  the  general  authority  of  appoint- 
ment, shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  granting  commissions  which  shall  ex- 
pire at  their  next  session. 

The  power  of  appointment  is  vested,  con- 
jointly, in  two  branches  of  the  Government.  A 
case  is  described,  in  which  one  branch  may, 
under  special  circumstances,  exercise  a  modi- 
fied power.  What  is  that  case  ?  It  is  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  an  office,  a  vacancy  of  a  certain 
and  definitive  character,  viz :  a  vacancy  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  If  the 
vacancy  happen  at  another  time,  it  is  not  the. 
case  described  by  the  constitution ;  for  that  spe- 
cifies the  precise  space  of  time  wherein  the 
vacancy  must  happan,  and  the  times  which  de- 


fine this  period  bring  it  emphatically  within  the 
ancient  and  well-established  maxim :  "  Expressio 
unis  est  exclusio  alterius." 

The  reason  why  the  constitution  adopts  this 
precise  language  and  so  strictly  limits  the  case, 
is  evident  from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  that 
instrument,  in  the  distribution  of  the  powers 
thereby  created  and  delegated. 

The  intent  of  the  constitution  was  to  vest  the 
power  of  appointment  in  two  departments  of 
the  Government.  It  would  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose, then,  were  it  to  authorize  one  of  these  de- 
partments to  exercise  this  power,  except  in  the 
specified  case  in  which  the  public  interest  may 
require  immediate  action,  and  the  other  could 
not  be  convened  seasonably  for  this  purpose. 

An  office  is  created  by  the  constitution,  or 
by  some  law  in  pursuance  thereof.  A  vacancy 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  such  office,  immediately 
after  its  creation.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  provided  for  by  the  clause  under  examina- 
tion. It  is  the  case  of  a  vacancy  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  vacancy  existed  during  the  session,  it 
could  not  be  said  to  have  happened  during  the 
recess ;  that  is,  within  a  period  which,  ex  m  ter- 
minorum,  excludes  the  very  time  when  it  did 
happen. 

If  a  vacancy  happen  in  an  office,  the  office 
must  have  been  before  full ;  for,  to  assert  that  a 
vacancy  has  happened,  necessarily  implies  the 
fact,  'that  such  office  had  previously  an  incum- 
bent— that  it  was  before  full.  If  a  vacancy 
exist  prior  to,  it  does  not  happen  in  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  for  a  vacancy  to  hap- 
pen at  any  time  in  an  office,  that  office  must 
have  been  full  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
period  when  it  did  happen  ;  for  a  vacancy  to 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the 
office  must  have  been  full  during  their  session 
prior  to,  and  at  the  commencement  of  their  re- 
cess. Were  it  not  for  the  precision  of  language 
■used  in  this  grant  to  the  President,  and  the  un- 
avoidable construction  thereof,  a  great  and 
manifest  object  of  the  constitution,  viz:  the 
vesting  the  power  of  appointment  in  two  great 
organs  of  ttfe  Government,  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  might  have  been  totally  defeated, 
by  an  assumption  of  the  whole  power  by  the 
President. 

Vacancies  exist  in  all  offices,  however  created,' 
until  persons  are  appointed  to  fill  them. 

If  an  office  had  been  created  by  law,  or  other- 
wise, and  brought  into  existence  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  it  would  be  only  for  the 
President  to  wait  until  their  recess  to  commis- 
sion a  person  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  prefer  his 
name  to  the  Senate  at  their  next  session,  and  a 
short  time  before  their  recess.  If  disapproved, 
he  may  be  re-commissioned  immediately  on  the 
adjournment,  and  the  same  course  be  pursued 
at  the  subsequent  as  at  the  preceding  session. 
In  this  way  an  officer,  and,  if  one,  all  officers, 
might  be  commissioned  and  continued  in  office, 
as  long  as  the  President  should  please,  not  only 
without,  but  contrary  to,  the  advice  and  con- 
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sent  of  the  Senate,  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment constituted  by  the  constitution  an 
essential  branch  in  the  power  of  appointment. 

The  second  resolution  is  an  assertion  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  as  to.  a  mere  matter  of 
fact,  which  I  presume  will  not  be  doubted,  and 
although  necessary  to  effect  the  conclusion  con- 
tained in  the  subsequent  resolutions,  needs  no 
comment. 

The  third  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  corol- 
lary from  the  opinions  and  facts  declared  in  the 
preceding  resolutions  and  in  this. 

The  observations  before  made  preclude  the 
necessity  of  much  remark  on  this  resolution,  as 
most  which  would  be  pertinent  now  have  al- 
ready been  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  Some  general  notice,  however,  will 
be  taken  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
constitution  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

In  recurring  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
appointment  it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of 
two  branches  of  authority,  to  be  exercised  by 
two  distinct  bodies,  acting  independently*  of 
each  other ;  but,  in  order  to  effectuate  an  ap- 
pointment, both  must  concur. 

The  power  of  nomination  is  exclusively  in 
the  President.  That  of  appointment  is  vested 
in  the  President  and  Senate  jointly,  and  their 
advice  and  consent  are  as  necessary  to  effect  an 
appointment  as  the  nomination  of  the  President. 

If  the  constitution  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  section  before  quoted, 
the  only  inquiry,  in  order  to  determine  on  the 
necessity  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  an  appointment,  would  be,  whether  the 
officer  were  an  inferior  officer,  and  whether 
Congress  had  by  law  vested  the  appointment  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments. 

The  answer  hi  the  case  now  under  considera- 
tion is,  Congress  have  made  no  law  respecting 
it ;  and  further,  that  Congress  have  no  power 
to  vest  the  appointment  of  these  officers  in  any 
one,  they  not  being  inferior  officers. 

If  Congress  have  no  power  to  vest  this  ap- 
pointment in  the  President  alone,  it  would  seem 
free  from  all  doubt,  that  the  President  could 
not  rightfully  exercise  such  an  authority ;  and 
equally  so,  that  the  Senate  could  not  surrender 
their  authority,  or  acquiesce  in  its  exercise  by 
another.  The  Senate  is  a  trustee  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  of  all  the  powers  vested  in 
them.  "Wherever  a  power  is  vested  in  a  trustee, 
there  is  a  correspondent  duty  to  exercise  such 
power,  and  not  to  surrender  it  to  another. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject, to  keep  in  view  how  sacredly  the  people 
intended  to  guard  this  right,  and  this  duty  in 
the  Senate,  by  not  permitting  that  body,  even 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President,  to  discharge  itself 
of  snch  a  duty,  by  a  surrender  thereof  to  any 
other  body. 

If  it  be  attempted  to  defend  this  appointment, 
it  will  probably  be  on  the  last  paragraph  in  this 


section,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  fill 
up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate.  Sufficient  has  been  said, 
I  trust,  to  show  that  no  authority  can  be  de- 
rived from  this  clause. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  President  has 
a  right,  by  the  constitution,  to  create  the  office 
of  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers.  An 
office  is  created  by  the  constitution,  or  by  some 
power  under  it.  Prior  to  its  being  so  created, 
it  does  not  exist.  Whatever  power  is  granted, 
as  regards  the  appointment  of  public  Ministers, 
is  in  that  clause  which  says,  "  the  President 
shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint."  If  this, 
then,  he  the  power  of  creating  the  office,  it 
must  be  an  actual  appointment,  and  that  can 
be  only  by  the  President  and  Senate.  No  other 
authority  than  what  is  embraced  by  these  words 
can  be  found  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
public  Ministers,  and  this  is  not  in  the  President 
alone,  but  in  the  President  and  Senate.  In 
other  words,  the  appointment  makes  the  office, 
and  the  appointment  cannot  be  made  without 
the  concurrent  judgment  of  these  two  great 
organs  of  the  Government. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  more  proper  to  consider 
the  office  of  Ambassador  and  public  Minister 
as  necessarily  existing,  from  the  relation  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  independent  power  to 
other  independent  powers,  and  thus  recognized 
by  the  constitution.  Most  offices  are  created 
by  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  The  practice 
has  been,  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  sufficient  time  will  not  be  afforded, 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  for  a  proper 
selection  of  persons  to  fill  such  offices,  and  that 
inconveniences  might  result  from  delay  till  their 
next  session,  to  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point such  officers  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
This  course  will  be  found  to  have  been  adopted 
early  in  the  history  of  this  Government.  There 
is  one  act  to  this  effect,  of  March  3,  1791, 
volume  1,  page  301.  This  was  in  the  second 
session  of  the  1st  Congress,  and  the  practice 
has  been  invariably  continued  since.  An  act  is 
also  made  (March  3,  1799)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  fill  up  vacancies  that  happen  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate. 

In  these  cases  the  offices  undoubtedly  exist, 
and  the  authority  given  to  the  President^  in 
them,  goes  on  the  presumption  that  there  exists 
a  vacancy  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act,  and 
that  such  vacancy  will  exist  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.  If  nothing  further  were  neces- 
sary, than  the  existence  of  an  office,  and  a  va- 
cancy therein,  to  entitle  the  President,  consti- 
tutionally, to  make  the  appointment  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate,  this  authority,  by  law,  would 
be  unnecessary. 

Congress,  then,  and  this  Senate,  as  one  branch 
of  Congress,  seem  to  have  settled  the  question, 
and  one  may  fairly  say,  the  President  also ;  for 
if  in  his  opinion,  the  power  of  appointment  to 
vacant  offices  was  vested  in  him  by  the  consti- 
tution, he  would  hardly  consent  to  receive  that 
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power  from  Congress,  especially  as  thus  receiv- 
ing it  must  be  construed  into  au  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  could  derive  no  such  power  im- 
mediately from  the  constitution.  The  con- 
struction of  an  instrument  made  contemporane- 
ously with,  or  shortly  after,  its  formation,  may 
be  safely  relied  on  for  disclosing  the  intention 
of  the  framers,  in  the  language  they  used. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  was  also  President  of  the 
Convention  that  reported  the  constitution ;  and 
that  two  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
many  of  the  first  Senate,  had  been  distinguished 
members  of  the  same  convention. 

It  will  be  found,  by  a  reference  to  the  Execu- 
tive Journals  of  the  Senate  during  the  Admin- 
istration of  President  Washington,  that  at  each 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  shortly  after  their 
meeting,  he  sent  messages  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointments during  the  recess,  that  left  no  doubt 
of  his  construction  of  the  constitution  in  this 
particular— vol.  1,  pp.  236,  389  ;  vol.  2,  pp.  9, 
76.  In  addition  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  messages  of  President  "Washington, 
a  fact  U  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  his 
Life  of  Washington,  which  shows  distinctly  the 
construction  of  that  great  man  on  his  constitu- 
tional powers,  in  a  case  analogous  to  the  one 
under  consideration;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  circumstances  were  urgent,  he  did  not 
feel  himself  authorized  to  act  in  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  that  did 
not  happen  in  such  recess. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  supported  the  construction 
of  the  constitution  contained  in  the  resolution 
now  on  your  table,  by  the  literal  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  that  instrument, 
by  its  obvious  spirit  and  intent,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  repeatedly,  deliberately,  and 
solemnly  given,  in  their  legislative  acts,  "and  by 
the  uniform  conduct  of  President  Washington 
during  his  Administration. 

To  maintain  the  rights  of  this  department  of 
the  Government,  and  thereby  protect  those  of 
the  States  represented  in  this  body,  is  not  only 
the  privilege,  but  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Senate, 
with  which,  in  my  judgment,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  either  to  compromise  or  equivocate. 

To  the  end,  then,  sir,  that  we  may  arrest  the 
progress  of  an  evil,  which  subverts  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Government,  by  depriving  the 
Senate  of  their  constitutional  authorities,  and 
vesting  them  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  propose  these  resolutions,  which  contain 
the  solemn  protest  of  the  Senate,  and  provide  for 
its  presentation  to  the  Supreme  Magistrate. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Georgia,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolutions  was 
postponed  to,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day 
for,  Wednesday  next. 


Wednesday,  March  9. 
Bounty  to  Privateers. 
Mr.  Gaillakd,  from  the  same  committee,  to 


whom  was  referred  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  to  the  bill,  entitled 
"  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act,  entitled  '  An  act 
allowing  a  bounty  to  the  owners,  officers,  and 
crews,  of  the  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States,' "  reported  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur theTein.* 

Naturalized  Citizens. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  submitted  on  the  7th  instant,  which 
was  amended ;  and,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Kino, 
the  following  amendment  to  the  second  reso- 
lution, was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
such  information  as  he  may  possess,  of  the  cases, 
with  their  circumstances  in  which  any  civilized  na- 
tion has  punished  its  native  subjects  taken  in  arms 
against  her,  and  for  which  punishment  retaliation 
has  been  inflicted  by  the  nation  in  whose  service 
they  were  taken. 

Whereupon — 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  such  information  as  he  may  possess, 
calculated  to  show  what  has  been  the  practice 
of  Great  Britain  concerning  her  native  subjects, 
naturalized  in  other  countries,  and  taken  in 
arms  against  her ;  also,  what  is  the  general 
practice  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  relative  to 
the  naturalization  or  employment  in  war  be- 
tween two  nations  of  the  native  subjects  of 
each  other. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  such  information  as  he  may  possess, 
of  the  cases,  with  their  circumstances,  in  which 
any  civilized  nation  has  punished  its  native 
subjects  taken  in  arms  against  her,  and  for 
which  punishment  retaliation  has  been  inflict- 
ed by  the  nation  in  whose  service  they  were 
taken. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  such  information  as  he  may  possess, 
calculated  to  "show  nnder  what  circumstances, 
and  on  what  grounds,  Great  Britain  has  been 


*  The  act  as  passed,  That,  in  lieu  of  the  bounty  now  al- 
lowed by  law,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  bo  paid  to 
the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  private  armed  vessels 
oi  the  Lmted  States,  commissioned  as  letters  of  marque, 
ror  each  and  every  prisoner  by  them  captured  and  delivered 
to  an  agent  authorized  to  receive  him  in  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  power  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
or  delivered  at  any  station  within  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  established  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners of  war  whereby  such  prisoner  shall  be  actually 
placed,  and  allowed  by  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 

*L  I**}-;  I  ?,m  ??tl.Ir?1Snd'  in  the  amount  of  prisoners  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ireasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  pay,  or  cause 
to  be  paid,  to  such  owners,  officers,  and  crews  oi'  private 
armed  vessels  commissioned  as  aforesaid,  or  their  Agents, 
ai  aforesafd  SU™  eMb  prisoner  captured  and  delivered 
•Sec.  2  And  U  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated.  t> "»«.u,  uo 
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ill  the  practice  of  refusing  to  discharge  native 
citizens  of  the  "United  States  impressed  into 
her  service. 

Sesohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  such  information  as  he  may  possess, 
calculated  to  show  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  relative  to  American  seamen 
on  board  her  ships  of  war,  at  and  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  the  United 
States. 


Thursday,  March  31. 
Executive  Appointments. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Goee,  as  is  stated  on 
the  7th  instant. 

Mr.  Bibb,  of  Georgia,  rose  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  President : — The  propositions  now  before 
the  Senate,  whether  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
constitutional  grounds  they  assume,  or  to  the 
circumstances  which  cause  their  introduction, 
present  to  my  mind  a  most  extraordinary 
aspect. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  if  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  first  resolution,  from  which 
the  conclusions  contained  in  the  subsequent 
resolutions  are  deduced,  were  admitted,  that 
the  course  of  proceeding  proposed  is  unauthor- 
ized by  the  constitution.  And  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  President  has  done  as  he  ought 
to  have  done ;  that  he  has  conformed  to  the 
fair  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  uniform  practice  under  it  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Administration  of  General 
"Washington'  to  the  period  when  commissions 
were  granted  to  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Q.  Ad- 
ams, and  James  A.  Bayard. 

Sir,  we  are  called  upon  to  annex  by  resolve  a 
codicil  to  the  constitution — to  usurp  the  au- 
thority of  determining  what  are  the  powers  be- 
longing to  another  independent  department  of 
the  Government ;  and,  having  prescribed  such 
limits  as  may  be  suitable  to  our  own  purposes, 
we  are  then  to  decide  that  that  department  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  has  disregarded  the 
obligations  of  the  instrument  from  which  its 
powers  are  derived.  What  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution, I  ask,  authorizes  the  Senate  to  ex- 
pound its  provisions  for  the  President,  or  in 
this  way  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  conduct? 
The  constitution  has  defined  the  respective 
limits  of  the  departments — their  rights,  duties, 
and  responsibilities ;  and  the  conduct  of  neither 
can  be  restrained  or  condemned  by  the  other, 
except  in  the  mode  expressly  provided.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  it  is  gravely 
proposed  to  assume  a  power  not  granted,  and 
to  violate  a  maxim  the  soundness  of  which  is 
universally  admitted — that  no  man  shall  be  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause.  A  trespass  on  the 
rights  of  the  Senate  is  asserted,  and.  the  Senate 
are  called  upon  to  decide  the  case.    The  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  is  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  constitution  which 
he  has  sworn  to  support ;  and  that,  too,  with- 
out allowing  him  a  privilege  which  is  secured 
to  every  freeman — the  privilege  of  being  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  "We  are  to  become  both 
accusers  and  judges.  Yes,  sir,  the  tribunal 
before  whom  the  President  is  to  be  tried  in 
case  of  an  impeachment,  are  now  to  accuse — 
to  prejudge — to  condemn — to  disqualify  them- 
selves as  judges,  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  think  itproper  to  impeach !  Adopt 
the  resolutions,  ana  you  will  have  done  that 
which  would  disqualify  a  juror  before  any 
court,  for  sitting  on  the  trial  of  an  offender.  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  told  that  the  resolutions  do 
not  condemn  the  President — that  they  only  ex- 
press an  opinion  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 
President.  This  would  be  quibbling  in  a  man- 
ner and  to  an  extent  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
this  honorable  body.  You  do  propose  solemn- 
ly to  adjudge  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  of- 
fence— that  he  has  violated  the  constitution 
and  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  Senate. 

The  constitutional  control  of  the  Senate 
over  the  Executive  is  particularly  defined  by 
the  instrument ;  and  unless  the  power  of  cen- 
sure and  condemnation  now  proposed  to  be 
exercised  is  among  the  powers  enumerated,  it 
does  not  exist.  What  are  the  controlling  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate  ?  A  negative  on  nominations 
to  office  and  on  treaties.  The  power  of  ac- 
quittal or  condemnation  in  case  of  impeachment, 
and  in  none  other,  is  also  vested  in  this  body. 
The  power  of  accusing — of  preparing  articles 
of  impeachment,  is  exclusively  vested  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and,  considering  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  and  of  the  Senate,  without  this 
check  in  the  other  branch,  the  President  would 
cease  to  be  the  head  of  a  co-ordinate  department 
of  the  Government — he  would  become  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  The 
constitution  has  wisely  provided  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accuse  before 
the  Senate  can  condemn ;  and,  sir,  it  is  this 
barrier  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Senate 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  destroy.  Assume 
the  authority  of  prescribing  the  limits  of  the 
Executive  powers — of  accusation  and  condem- 
nation, and  in  every  view  of  which  the  case  is 
susceptible,  I  pronounce  that  you  are  guilty  of 
an  act  of  usurpation  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  this  Government.  If  you  can  suppose  a 
corrupt  Senate  and  President,  and  an  act  com- 
mitted by  the  latter  meriting  impeachment, 
the  Senate  may  decide,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  investigation,  that  he  is  innocent ;  and 
thus  the  House  of  Representatives  are  virtual- 
ly precluded  the  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional prerogative.  It  would  be  idle  and  absurd 
to  impeach  after  the  judges  had  decided  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  offender. 

But  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  I  will  meet  directly  the 
resolutions,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  I  shall 
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demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  constitutional 
grounds  they  assume.  Before,  however,  I  pro- 
ceed, permit  me  to  remark  that  the  arguments 
and  precedents  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Gobe)  were  wholly 
intended  to  prove  that  the  President  has  not 
power  to  fill  vacant  offices  unless  the  vacancies 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate — a 
point,  as  I  shall  show,  not  at  all  involved  in 
the  present  case.  If,  according  to  my  view  of 
the  matter,  the  case  now  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, was  one  in  which  the  vacancy  did  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  that  point 
is  excluded  from  the  discussion. 
Let  us  examine  the  resolutions — 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  by 
the  constitution  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  session, 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  no 
vacancy  can  happen  in  any  office  not  before  full." 

I  will  make  no  question  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  "office,"  or  "vacancy," 
to  a  foreign  mission ;  because  it  is  not  necessary 
to  my  present  purpose.  Nor  shall  I  advert  to 
other  provisions  of  the  constitution  which  have 
been  referred  to ;  because,  having  no  relation 
to  the  power  of  filling  vacancies,  they  neither 
enlarge  nor  limit  that  power.  The  provision  I 
have  just  read,  is  the  only  one  which  relates  to 
the  question  before  us ;  and  it  is  from  that  pro- 
vision alone  that  the  Executive  power  of  filling 
vacancies  is  derived.  It  delegates  to  the  Presi- 
dent exclusively  the  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
which  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  where  a  discre- 
tionary power  is  granted  to  do  a  particular  act, 
in  the  happening  of  certain  events,  that  the 
party  to  whom  the  power  is  delegated  is  neces- 
sarily constituted  the  judge  whether  the  events 
have  happened,  and  whether  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  with  which  he  is  clothed. 
The  President,  therefore,  is  the  judge  whether 
vacancies  have  happened  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  and  whether  the  public  interest  required 
that  they  should  be  filled.  The  commissions 
thus  granted,  however,  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate  thereafter.  This 
is  the  only  limitation  imposed  on  the  power, 
and  in  this  consists  the  only  control  of  the 
Senate.  The  assumption  of  any  other  control 
is  unauthorized  by  any  rule  of  construction — is 
unwarranted  by  the  constitution.  If  the  Presi- 
dent abuse  the  power,,  appropriations  may  be 
withheld  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
impeach.  These  are  the  only  checks,  and  they 
are  amply  sufficient,  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  none  other  can  be  exercised,  without 
an  act  of  usurpation.  The  true  interpretation 
of  this  part  of  the  constitution  I  take  to  be 
this: — that  the  Executive  may  fill  all  offices 
■which  from  whatever  causes  happen  to  be 
vacant  or  unoccupied  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  without  regard  to  the  precise  period 
when  they  became  so.    The  object  unquestion- 


ably was  to  avoid  inconveniences  which  might 
result  to  the  nation  from  essential  offices  being 
vacant ;  and  certainly  these  inconveniences  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  the 
fact,  that  the  vacancy  did  or  did  not  happen 
while  the  Senate  were  in  session.  But  I  will 
not  take  this  ground  on  the  present  .occasion. 
I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  President  is  not  authorized  to  fill 
vacancies  unless  they  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate ;  and  still  deny  that  the  princi- 
ple assumed  in  his  resolution  is  deducible  from 
the  premises. 

I  deny  that  the  word  "  vacancy,"  in  its  usual 
acceptation  or  in  its  application  to  office,  implies 
a  previous  filling ;  and  I  call  upon  him  to  pro- 
duce the  authority  of  any  writer  who  has  given 
such  an  interpretation  to  the  word.  A  vacant 
office  is  "  an  office  unoccupied,"  "  an  office  not 
filled."  So  soon  as  an  office  is  created  and  as 
long  as  it  exists,  it  is  either  vacant  or  it  is  full. 
If  it  be  filled,  it  is  not  vacant — if  it  be  not 
filled,  it  is  vacant ;  and  it  is  as  manifestly  vacant 
if  it  never  has  been  filled  as  if  the  vacancy  be 
created  by  the  death  of  an  incumbent.  It  is 
therefore  obvious,  that,  supposing  the  President 
incompetent  to  fill  any  vacancy,  except  such 
as  happens  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  there 
can  be  no  question  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  vacancy  takes  place.  The  only 
question  is,  when  did  it  happen  ?  I  will  state  a 
case,  and  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  gentle- 
man for  the  answer.  Suppose  an  act  to  be 
passed  during  the  present  session  creating  an 
office,  and  the  act  to  take  effect  during  the  re- 
cess, if  a  defined  contingency  shall  happen. 
The  contingency  happens,  the  act  begins  to 
operate  and  the  office  its  existence,  during  the 
recess.  Is  the  office  from  that  moment  vacant 
until  it  is  filled?  Has  the  vacancy  happened 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  ?  Is  it  such  a 
vacancy  as  may  be  filled  by  the  President? 
Sir,  there  can  be  but  one  rational  answer.  The 
office  commences  its  existence  and  the  vacancy 
happens  during  the  recess ;  and  these  circum- 
stances constitute  the  precise  cose  of  vacancy 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  fill.  It  is 
therefore  manifest  that  the  principle  assumed, 
is  wholly  incorrect ;  and  permit  me  to  remark 
that  the  argument  drawn  from  a  Message  of 
Gen.  Washington  concerning  certain  military 
appointments,  and  from  the  provisions  of  the 
tax  laws  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, is  altogether  unavailing.  What  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  case  ?  A  bill  had 
passed  for  raising  a  military  force,  which  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  from  the  moment  of 
its  passage,  and  while  Congress  was  in  session. 
Gen.  Washington  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  ap- 
point all  the  officers  immediately,  and  yet  was 
apprehensive  it  might  be  necessary  to  fill  the 
offices  before  the  Senate  would  again  convene. 
He  so  informed  the  Senate,  and  requested  that  he 
might  be  clothed  with  the  authority  to  make 
the  appointments  during  the  recess.  What  was 
the  ground  of  this  request?    The  offices  were 
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created  from  the  date  of  the  act,  and  being 
vacant  from  the  moment  of  their  creation,  the 
vacancy  did  not  "  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,"  and  therefore  could  not  he  filled 
by  hiin  alone,  without  special  authority  from. 
Congress.  The  offices  created  by  the  tax  laws 
of  the  last  session  were  in  the  same  situation, 
and  it  being  impracticable  to  select  the  officers 
during  the  session  which  was  about  to  terminate, 
authority  was  given  to  the  President  to  appoint 
in  the  recess.  Why  was  this  provision  in  both 
cases  necessary?  Not  because  the  "  offices  had 
not  been  before  full,"  but  because  the  vacancies 
.happened  during  the  session,  and  not  "  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate." 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  parti- 
cular case  which  is  now  made  the  subject  of 
complaint.  In  March,  1813,  "during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,"  the  Emperor  of  Russia  offered 
his  mediation  for  the  procurement  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  President,  and 
Ministers  were  commissioned  to  meet  such  as 
might  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  England. 
They  proceeded  on  their  peaceful  errand  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  their  nominations  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  at  their  next  meeting  there- 
after. Two  of  the  mission  were  confirmed  and 
one  rejected.  It  is  now  proposed  solemnly  to 
protest  against  those  appointments  in  the  recess, 
"  as  an  act  not  authorized  by  the  constitution, 
and  in  the  performance  of  which  the  power  of 
the  Senate  has  been  wholly  disregarded."  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  case.  Sir,  there  are  two 
descriptions  of  offices  altogether  different  in 
their  nature,  authorized  by  the  constitution — 
one  to  be  created  by  law,  and  the  other  depend- 
ing for  their  existence  and  continuance  upon 
contingencies.  Of  the  first  kind,  are  judicial, 
revenue,  and  similar  offices.  Of  the  second, 
are  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls.  The  first  description  organize  the 
Government  and  give  it  efficacy.  They  form 
the  internal  system,  and  are  susceptible  of  precise 
enumeration.  When  and  how  they  are  created, 
and  when  and  how  they  become  vacant,  may 
always  be  ascertained  with  perfect  precision. 
Not  so  with  the  second  description.  They  de- 
pend for  their  original  existence  upon  the  law, 
but  are  the  offspring  of  the  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations,  and  must  necessarily 
be  governed  by  distinct  rules.  As  an  independ- 
ent power,  the  United  States  have  relations 
with  all  other  independent  powers;  and  the 
management  of  those  relations  is  vested  in  the 
Executive.  The  Ministerial  trust  confided  to 
our  foreign  Ministers  cannot  be  considered  an 
"  office  "  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  which 
are  applicable  to  internal  offices  or  offices  prop- 
erly so  called.  But  I  will  use  the  word  in  con- 
formity to  the  resolutions,  because  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  present  debate, 
and  because  it  will  enable  me  to  express  my 
ideas  upon  the  subject  oefore  us,  more  intelligi- 
bly. I  say,  then,  that  whether  the  office  of  a, 
Minister  exists  or  does  not — how  and  when  it 


exists,  are  questions  not  particularly  and  pre- 
cisely settled  by  the  constitution ;  but  that  the 
Executive  authority  to  nominate  to  the  Senate 
foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  to  fill  vacan- 
cies happening  during  the  recess,  necessarily 
includes  the  power  of  determining  those  ques- 
tions. According  to  my  view  of  the  subject, 
the  office  commenced  with  every  independent 
power  from  the  moment  the  United  States  be- 
came independent,  and  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreign  Ministers ;  and  it  will  continue 
to  exist  so  long  as  we  and  they  continue  inde- 
pendent, unless  destroyed  by  the  termination  of 
the  relations  which  created  it.  The  period  at 
which  it  should  be  filled  is  left  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  Until 
he  chooses  to  nominate,  there  is  no  power 
vested  in  any  department  to  control  him,  or  to 
appoint.  Whether  and  at  what  time  the  office 
in  regard  to  any  foreign  nation  should  be  filled, 
may. and  generally  will  depend  on  accidental 
circumstances.  Hence  Congress  have  always 
appropriated  a  gross  sum  for  foreign  intercourse, 
leaving  the  President  to  select  the  powers  with 
whom  we  should  be  represented,  unrestrained, 
except  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  As 
the  office  with  reference  to  any  foreign  power, 
is  created  by,  and  dependent  for  its  continuance 
upon  the  relations  subsisting  between  that 
power  and  the  United  States,  its  existence  and 
destruction  must  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
existence  and  destruction  of  those  relations.  It 
dies  and  revives  with  them.  It  becomes  ex- 
tinct by  war — its  revival  depends  on  contingen- 
cies, and  when  revived  it  is  vacant,  until  it  is 
filled.  If  the  contingencies  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  (of  which  the  President 
is  made  sole  judge  by  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution which  has  been  quoted,)  he  is  author- 
ized to  appoint.  The  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  destroyed  the  office  in  that  coun- 
try, and  its  revival  depended  on  subsequent 
events.  If  England  had  immediately  thereafter, 
and  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  proposed  to 
treat  by  Ministers  for  peace,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  would  have  been  the  constitu- 
tional right  and  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
commission  persons  for  that  purpose.  The 
mediation  of  Eussia  was  proposed  during  the 
recess.  The  proposition  created  a  new  and 
necessarily  vacant  office,  and  it  belonged  to  the 
President  to  determine  whether  the  public  in- 
terest required  that  he  should  fill  it.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  in  this  case,  the  vacancy 
did  "happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate," 
and  that  the  President  did  not  invade  the  lights 
of  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional and  exclusive  power  to  "fill up  all  vacan- 
cies which  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  'at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

Such,  sir,  is  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution; and,  in  my  opinion,  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  required  that  this  power  should  have 
been  vested  in  the  Executive.  The  power  of 
making  war  is  properly  confided  to   Congress. 
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The  power  of  making  peace  to  the  President, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Senate  over  treaties. 
If  a  treaty  be  formed,  compromising  the  honor, 
or  abandoning  the  rights  of  the  nation,  the 
Senate  may  reject  it.  But  why  we  should  now 
be  oalled  on  to  interfere  in  the  first  stages  of 
negotiation  for  peace ;  to  adopt  a  principle  to 
preclude  the  Executive  from  seizing  every 
proper  occasion,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
of  procuring  an  object  which  all  parties  pro- 
fess to  desire,  is  to  my  mind  astonishing.  The 
principle  proposed  is  calculated  to  destroy  that 
promptitude  and  unity  of  action  which  is  always 
necessary  in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
intercourse,  and  which  sometimes  may  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  the  country.  It  must 
produce  one  of  two  effects — either  to  keep  the 
Senate  always  in  session,  or  to  produce  injurious 
delays  inseparable  from  convening  its  members. 
The  provision  of  the  constitution  annexed  to 
the  resolutions  proves  that  the  continual  sitting 
of  the  Senate  was  neither  contemplated  nor  in- 
tended; and  the  evil  tendency  of  the  latter 
effect  might  be  illustrated  by  presenting  numer- 
ous cases,  which  may  and  probably  will  hap- 
pen. On  the  other  hand,  what  possible  injury 
can  result  from  the  construction  for  which  I 
contend?  None.  The  checks  provided  are 
abundantly  sufficient.  The  commissions  grant- 
ed continue  no  longer  than  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
Senate  may  reject  the  nominations.  If  a  treaty 
be  formed  which  they  do  not  approve,  they 
are  competent  to  reject  that  also.  Congress, 
moreover,  may  withhold  appropriation,  and  put 
an  end  thereby  to  the  mission ;  and,  besides,  if 
the  power  be  abused,  the  President  is  liable  to 
impeachment.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  does 
appear  to  me,  that  of  all  the  powers  delegated 
hy  the  constitution,  none  are  better  guarded 
and  restrained  than  that  which  authorizes  the 
Executive  to  fill  vacancies  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate.  But  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts insists  that  the  construction  for  which  I 
contend  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  President  to 
fill  permanently  all  appointments  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  Senate.  And  how  ?  An  ap- 
pointment is  made  in  the  recess,  and  the  person 
nominated  to  the  Senate  at  their  next  session. 
The  nomination  is  rejected,  and  the  President 
abstains  from  nominating  another.  The  com- 
mission granted  in  the  recess  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  consquently  the  office  would 
again  become  vacant  in  the  recess,  and  a  second 
commission  might  be  issued.  Thus,  says  the 
gentleman,  the  power  of  the  Senate  over  ap- 
pointments would  be  entirely  wrested  from 
them.  Sir,  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
possible  abuse  of  power  not  admissible  on 
general  principles,  and  I  have  shown  that  suffi- 
cient checks  are  provided  against  such  abuse. 
Besides,  does  not  the  gentleman  perceive  that 
this  objection  applies  to  the  constitution,  and 
not  peculiarly  to  my  construction.  He  admits 
that  the  President  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  fill  vacancies  which  happen  during  the  recess 


of  the  Senate,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  abuse  to  which  he  refers  may  as  readily  take 
place  in  one  case  as  in  another.  The  objection, 
then,  is  an  objection  not  to  my  construction,  but 
to  the  constitution  itself;  and  the  remedy  is  to 
be  sought  for,  if  indeed  any  remedy  were 
wanting,  in  proposing  an  amendment  according 
to  the  mode  constitutionally  prescribed.  The 
second  resolution  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the 
office  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  not  been  filled  at  any  time  after  the  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  and  before  the 
late  recess  of  the  Senate  upon  the  3d  day  of  March 
last,  when  the  same  was  not  full." 

If,  sir,  I  have  shown  satisfactorily,  as  I  think 
I  have,  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  fill 
up  all  vacancies  which  happen  in  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  such  vacancies  may  happen 
in  offices  not  before  full,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  proposition  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion. But  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  an  obvious 
absurdity  which  the  resolution  presents.  It 
speaks  of  an  office  not  having  been  filled  at  a 
period  when  the  office  was  not  in  existence.  I 
deny  that  "  the  office  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  and 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  in  existence 
at  any  time  after  the  declaration  of  war  upon 
the  18th  day  of  June  1812,  and  before  the  late 
recess  of  the  Senate  upon  the  3d  day  of  March 
last ;  and  it  surely  behooved  the  gentleman  to 
prove  that  such  an  office  existed  before  he 
began  his  inquiry  whether  or  not  it  had  been 
filled.  It  is  not  now  too  late,  and  I  invite  him 
to  the  task.  It  cannot  be  done.  As  ^ell  might 
he  undertake  to  prove  that  an  effect  may  exist 
before  the  cause  which  produced  it.  The  man- 
ifest fact  is,  that  there  could  not  have  been  an 
office  of  Minister  to  treat  for  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  Bussia,  until  the  mediation  was 
proposed,  which  was  not  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  on  the  3d  of  March  last, 
as  is  proved  by  the  correspondence  upon  the 
subject  lately  laid  before  this  body.  As,  thece- 
fore,  the  office  did  not  exist  "  before  the  late 
recess  of  the  Senate  upon  the  3d  day  of  March 
last,"  it  could  not  have  been  either  vacant  or 
full. 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  are  in  the 
following  words: 

,  "  Resolved,  That  the  granting  of  commissions  to 
Albert  Gallatin,  John  Q.  Adams,  and  James  A.  Bay- 
ard, to  be  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Ple- 
nipotentiary to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, during  the  late  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  in  the 
President's  Message  to  the  Senate  of  the  29th  of  May 
last  is  stated  to  have  been  done,  was  not  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  authorized  by  the  constitution,  inT 
asmueh  as  a  vacancy  in  that  office  did  not  happen 
during  such  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  as  the  Senate 
had  not  advised  and  consented  to  their  appointment : 
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"  Whereupon,  Resolved,  While  the  Senate  venerate 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  will,  at  all  times,  as  a  high 
and  essential  power  in  the  constitution,  exert  them- 
selves to  maintain  and  preserve  undiminished  the 
whole  Executive  authority  thereby  established,  they 
owe  it  to  the  trust  confided  to  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  the  States,  their  constituents,  to  protect  the  power 
over  appointments  to  office  which  the  constitution 
has  placed  in  that  body.  From  these  considerations, 
joined  to  the  conviction  that  the  rights  of  the  Senate 
have  been  infringed  by  an  important  act,  to  the  va- 
lidity of  which  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
were  essential,  the  Senate  find  themselves  called 
upon  by  their  duty  to  the  States,  and  in  support  of 
the  constitution,  reluctantly  to  protest,  and  they  do 
hereby  solemnly  protest  against  the  commissioning  as 
aforesaid  of  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Q.  Adams,  and 
James  A.  Bayard,  as  an  act  not  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
power  of  the  Senate  has  been  disregarded." 

The  third  resolution  assumes  that  the  va- 
cancy in  the  office  which  was  filled  by  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  authoriz- 
ed to  fill  it.  Sir,  I  have  shown  that  the  office 
could  not  exist  until  the  Russian  mediation  was 
proposed,  and  that  it  was  proposed  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate.  Until,  therefore,  the  of- 
fice was  created,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  either  full  or  vacant ;  but  the  moment  it 
commenced  its  existence,  it  was  necessarily  full 
or  vacant.  It  was  vacant  until  filled  by  the 
President.  The  office  itself,  like  that  of  all  for- 
eign missions,  was  the  offspring  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  happening  of  the  vacancy  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  commencement  of 
the  office.  They  were  both  created  by  the  oc- 
casion ;  the  occasion  occurred  ;  the  office  began 
its  existence ;  the  vacancy  happened  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  ;  and  as  the  Executive  is 
authorized  "  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  which  may 
happen  during  the  recess,"  it  was  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  fill  this.     « 

The  remarks  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit in  the  commencement  of  my  argument  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  the  Senate  in  this  way 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  evil  tendency  of  such  a  course  of 
proceeding,  are  applicable  to  the  fourth  and 
last  resolution.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  the  act  of  commissioning  Albert  Gal- 
latin, John  A.  Adams,  and  James  A.  Bayard, 
was  "authorized  by  the  constitution,"  and  that, 
"  in  the  performance  of  which  the  power  of 
the  Senate  has  not  been  disregarded,"  the 
pledge  which  I  gave  to  the  Senate  will  be  fully 
redeemed,  when  I  shall  have  proved  that  the' 
conduct  of  the  President  in  this  affair  has  con- 
formed to  the  uniform  practice  under  the  con- 
stitution from  the  beginning  of  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Washington.  Beforel  proceed, 
however  I  beg  leave  to  notice  a  circumstance 
on  which  the  gentleman  was  disposed  to  dwell, 
because  he  thought  it  calculated  to  show  that 
Mr.  Madison  had  made  an  alarming  innovation 
on  the  practice  of  former  Presidents.    Some 


days  ago  the  gentleman  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  calling  for  copies  of  com- 
missions granted  by  General  Washington  to 
John  Butledge,  as  chief  justice ;  to  William 
Paea,  as  district  judge,  and  to  William  Nelson, 
as  marshal ;  and  for  copies  of  the  commissions 
granted  to  our  late  Envoys  •  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Senate  were  not  informed  of  the  use  in- 
tended to  be  made  of  them,  until  we  were  fa- 
vored with  the  gentleman's  speech  ;  and  it 
being  then  impracticable  to  call  officially  for 
other  commissions  without  postponing  the  de- 
bate, I  immediately%ddressed  a  note  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  requesting  that  I  might  be 
furnished  with  copies  of  certain  commissions 
granted  by  General  Washington  in  similar  cases 
of  foreign  missions.  I  have  received  them,  and 
will  presently  read  and  compare  them  with 
those  lately  granted.  The  difference  between 
the  commissions  issued  by  General  Washing- 
ton to  Messrs.  Butledge,  Paca,  and  Nelson, 
and  those  granted  to  Messrs.  Gallatin,  Adams, 
and  Bayard,  is  this,  the  former  expressly  limit 
their  continuance  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Senate  thereafter,  and  the  latter  do  not 
express  such  a  limitation.  Sir,  whether  the 
former  had,  or  had  not  contained  such  a  limit- 
ation, was  wholly  immaterial,  because  the  con- 
stitution having  imposed  the  limitation,  the 
commissions  would  have  expired  as  certainly 
without  it  as  with  it.  The  difference  is  in  form, 
and  not  in  substance  ;  and  considering  the  na- 
ture of  a  foreign  mission,  the  idea  of  expressing 
on  the  face  of  a  commission  granted  to  a  Min- 
ister, which  he  must  show  as  the  evidence  of 
his  authority  as  such,  that  it  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  is  alto- 
gether absurd.  I  venture  to  assert  that  snch  a 
commission  never  was  issued  under  this  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  gentleman  had  thought  proper 
to  call  for  commissions  granted  by  the  present 
Executive,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  to 
internal  officers,  he  would  have  seen  that  they 
were,  both  in  form  and  substance,  similar  to 
those  granted  by  the  first  President ;  or,  if  he 
had  called  for  commissions  granted  by  Gene- 
ral Washington  in  cases  of  foreign  embassies, 
similar  to  tie  present,  he  would  have  found  no 
limitation  of  their  continuance.  And  I  confess, 
Mr.  President,  this  would  have  appeared  to  me 
the  fair  and  obvious  course  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  innovation  had  been  practised.  _  I 
will  now  read  to  the  Senate  commissions  which 
were  granted  by  General  Washington  and  Mr. 
Adams,  in  cases  of  foreign  missions,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate.  [Mr.  B.  here  read  several 
commissions,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
those  which  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Gallatin, 
Adams,  and  Bayard,  showed  that  they  were  in 
every  respect  alike.  He  then  proceeded.]  Per- 
mit me  now,  sir,  to  advert  to  the  practice  of 
the  Government,  from  its  commencement,  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  appointments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Executive,  in  the 
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recess  of  the  Senate,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  which  I  procured  from  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  furnishes  incon- 
testahle  evidence  of  the  fact  that  each  Presi- 
dent has  deemed  himself  authorized  to  institute 
and  to  fill  foreign  missions  in  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  required  it.  I  will,  at 
present,  refer  to  one  or  two  examples  only,  re- 
marking, at  the  same  time,  that  the  examples 
are  numerous,  and  that  the  list  may  he  examin- 
ed by  any  gentleman  who  desires  it. 

Soon  after  General  Washington  became  Pres- 
ident, and  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  he  au- 
thorized Gouverneur  Morris,  by  a  letter  of 
instructions,  to  negotiate  with  England  con- 
cerning the  interchange  of  Ministers  and  the 
formation  of  a  commercial  treaty.  I  mention  this 
fact  to  show  that  he  thought  himself  competent 
alone  to  determine  whether  the  United  States 
should  or  should  not  be  represented  in  England, 
and  to  negotiate  concerning  a  treaty,  without 
previously  consulting  the  Senate.  In  June, 
1792,  John  Paul  Jones  was  commissioned  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Algiers.  The 
office  was  not  before  full,  and  was  now  filled 
for  the  first  time  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Thomas  Barclay  was  appointed  Consul  at 
Morocco,  on  the  31st  March,  1791.  This  was 
an  original  appointment,  and  was  now  made 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  These  ex- 
amples, without  referring  to  others,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  late  commissioning  of 
Albert  Gallatin,  John  Q.  Adams,  and  James  A. 
Bayard,  w^s  sanctioned  by  the  practice  under 
"Washington's  administration.  The  same  prac- 
tice was  pursued  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  the 
list  before  me  presents  many  examples,  but 
which  I  will  abstain  from  reading,  lest  I  should 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  Senate.  During 
the  administration  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, Mr.  Jefferson,  we  find  the  same  construc- 
tion given  to  the  constitution ;  but  presume  his 
examples  would  not  be  deemed  good  authority 
by  the  mover  of  these  most  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  resolutions. 

Thus,  I  trust,  the  case  is  fully  made  out.  1st. 
That  the  resolutions  themselves  are  unauthor- 
ized by  the  constitution ;  and  2nd.  That  the 
commissioning  of  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Q. 
Adams,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  was  an  act  au- 
thorized by  the  consitution,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  all  Administrations.  It  appears, 
then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  for  exercising  his  legitimate  consti- 
tutional powers,  and  for  following  the  example 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
I  have  witnessed  with  pain  and  mortification 
the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  set  at  naught  by  those  who  profess  to 
be  his  exclusive  followers ;  but  I  do  cherish  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  be  condemned  by  an 
act  of  this  honorable  body.  "Why  the  exam- 
ples to  which  I  have  referred  should  have  re- 
ceived universal  and  uniform  acquiescence,  and 


why,  at  this  peculiar  moment,  it  should  be  pro- 
posed to  censure  Mr.  Madison  for  following 
those  examples,  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain. 
For  what  was  the  act  done,  against  which  this 
protest  is  entered  ?  To  obtain  peace.  By  whom 
is  the  proposition  submitted?  By  a  gentleman 
whom,  personally,  I  respect— but,  sir,  by  a  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  a  party  pro/easing  to  he 
the  exclusive  friends  of  peace.  A  party  whose 
daily  business  is  to  clamor  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  to  present  every  possible 
impediment  to  its  successful  prosecution.  I 
leave  the  comment  to  the  American  people. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Feidat,  April  1. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  of  the  death  of  John  Daw- 
son, late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  that  his  re- 
mains will  be  interred  this  day  at  three  o'clock. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  Senate  will 
attend  the  funeral  of  John  Dawson,  late  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Virginia,  this  day  at  three  o'clock, 
and,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  they  will  go  into  mourning, 
and  wear  a  black  crape  round  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days. 


Satueday,  April  2. 
Executive  Appointments. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Goee,  as  is  stated  on 
the  7th  of  March. 

Mr.  Hoeset,  of  Delaware,  addressed  the  Chair 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  It  is  my  misfortune  to  differ 
upon  this  occasion  with  the  honorable  mover 
of  the  resolutions ;  at  the  same  time  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  him  that  f  am  not  insensible  to  the 
respect  and  deference  which  I  owe  to  his 
opinion,  and  particularly  to  the  precedents  he 
has  cited. 

How  it  may  be  proper  for  one  department  of 
the  Government  to  claim  the  right  of  inter- 
preting the  constitution  for  another  co-ordinate 
department,  by  way  of  abstract  resolution  or 
otherwise,  is  a  question  which  I  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  honorable  mover.  Is  it  a 
claim  compatible  with  the  great  political  maxim 
which  requires  that  several  departments  of 
power  ought  to  be  separate,  distinct,  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  devolved  upon  them  ? 

The  several  departments  of  the  Government 
derive  their  powers,  not  from  each  other,  but 
from  the  same  source  of  authority — the  consti- 
tution. The  one,  1  apprehend,  cannot  justly 
claim  an  exclusive  superior  right  to  settle  the 
power  of  the  other. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  con- 
stitutional balance  of  power  should  be  main- 
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tained,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
the  Government.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  by  a 
tenacious  adherence  to  all  those  salutary  checks 
■which  the  constitution  has  wisely  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  several  departments,  in  order  that 
the  one  may  defend  itself  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  other.  This  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  the  weaker  branches  can  restrain  the 
stronger  within  their  constitutional  limits. 

The  main  check  is  the  power  of  the  negative. 
If  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  pass  a  bill 
violating,  in  his  opinion,  the  rights  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, he  may  interpose  his  qualified  negative, 
and,  if  this  does  not  shield  him,  he  must  yield 
to  the  constitutional  majority  of  the  Legislature. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  claim  the 
right  to  judge  for  them,  after  he  had  passed  his 
negative,  as  it  would  be  idle  for  him  to  express 
his  opinion  in  the  form  of  an  empty  protest. 
So,  if  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  pass  a  bill 
infringing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  their 
rights,  the  Senate  may  interpose  their  absolute 
negative,  and  thereby  defend  themselves  and  the 
constitution.  But  could  they  do  more  ?  Could 
they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  censure  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  when  that  branch  is 
co-ordinate  and  wholly  independent  of  this? 

So  too  as  it  regards  the  general  power  of  ap- 
pointment. The  wisdom  of  the  constitution 
has  placed  this  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  It  has  given  to  the  President  the 
sole  power  of  nomination — to  the  Senate  simply 
the  power  of  concurrence  and  of  the  negative. 
If,  therefore,  the  President  submits  a  nomina- 
tion which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  is  im- 
proper or  unconstitutional,  the  Senate  through 
their  controlling  power  of  the  negative  may  re- 
ject the  nomination.  But  can  they  do  more? 
Has  not  the  President  the  right  to  determine 
for  himself  with  regard  to  the  expediency  and 
constitutionality  of  the  nomination,  as  the  Sen- 
ate undoubtedly  have  to  decide  for  themselves, 
when  the  nomination  is  submitted  for  their  ad- 
vice and  consent  ? 

While  the  constitution  has  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  the  general  power  of  ap- 
pointment, it  has  also  given  to  the  President 
alone  a  qualified  and  modified  power  of  appoint- 
ment, during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  placed  this  power 
under  the  strictest  guards  or  checks.  First,  it 
can  only  be  exercised  in  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  secondly,  the  commission  creating  the  ap- 
pointment shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate.  These  are  the  checks 
which  the  constitution  has  placed  over  this 
power.  If  it  be  abused,  the  President  alone  is 
responsible.  It  is  a  power  complete  in  itself, 
and  that  belongs  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
Executive.  To  be  sure,  if  the  Executive  after- 
wards submit  the  appointment  to  the  benate, 
as  he  must  do,  if  it  is  to  continue  beyond  their 
session,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  new  appoint- 
ment, and  the  Senate  may  reject  or  affirm  it. 
Tint  as  it  regards  the  intermediate  act  of  ap- 
pointment,  U  is  perfect  in  itself  for  the  limited 


time,  and,  in  my  humble  conception,  the  Sen- 
ate have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  regard 
to  it  than  they  have  to  interfere  with  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  in  the  choice  of  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers ;  no  more  right  than 
they  have  to  advise  and  control  the  Executive 
in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  powers  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  to  receive  foreign 
Ministers,  or  to  use  his  qualified  veto. 

As  it  relates  to  appointments  connected  with 
the  treaty-making  power,  the  Senate  have,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  remote  or  indirect  control- 
ling power  over  ihe  power  to  make  temporary 
appointments,  upon  the  ratification  of  a  treaty. 
And  this  may  be  considered  a  third,  though  not 
perfect,  yet  important  check  over  the  qualified 
power  of  appointment. 

Thus,  sir,  it  appears  to  me,  so  far  as  respects 
the  exercise  of  the  qualified  power  of  appoint- 
ment, lodged  by  the  constitution  with  the  Exe- 
cutive, that  the  Senate  have  no  right  to  meddle 
with  it.  It  is  not  subject  to  their  control,  but 
to  the  control  only  of  the  three  important  checks 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  to  that  responsi- 
bility which  the  President  owes  to  the  power  of 
impeachment  and  to  his  country.  As  to  the 
general  power  of  appointment,  the  salutary 
control  of  the  Senate,  through  their  absolute 
power  to  negative,  is  effectual — it  is  perfect 
Not  empty  and  unavailing  as  are  the  resolu- 
tions in  questions ;  which  if  adopted  we  have 
no  power  to  enforce;  which  in  their  nature  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  beneficial  or  practical  re- 
sult. Send  them  to  the  President ;  he  reads  them, 
and  is  of  the  same  opinion  still.  And  can  these 
resolutions  constrain  him  to  alter  his  opinion? 
After  the  matnrest  deliberation  he  adheres  to  his 
opinion,  and  sits  down  and  writes  a  counter  pro- 
test in  support  of  it.  Then,  sir,  we  shall  have 
protest  against  protest,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  the  matter  will  be,  that  a  question  is  raised 
between  one  department  and  another  co-ordi- 
nate department  of  the  Government,  to  decide 
which  no  competent  tribunal  exists. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, the  propriety  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
honorable  mover  may,  to  say  the  least,  be 
doubted.  If  doubtful,  ought  a  measure  so  ex- 
traordinary to  be  adopted  ?  A  measure,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  without  precedent.  To  jus- 
tify one  department,  if  it  can  be  justified  at  all 
to  pass  a  vote  implying  censure  upon  the  con- 
duct of  another  department,  the  case  ought  to 
be  clear,  the  conduct  gross.  Not  a  point  about 
which  intelligent  men  may  fairly  entertain  op- 
posite opinions.  Where  the  construction,  even 
if  wrong,  may  have  been  nothing  worse  than  an 
error  of  judgment;  an  error  into  which  the 
party  may  have  been  led  by  a  practical  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution  for  more  than  six- 
teen years,  if  not  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Government. 

The  honorable  mover,  sir,  has  touched  upon 
delicate  ground.  The  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate  are  near 
and  highly  important.    We  ought  to  do  nothing 
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calculated  to  endanger  that  harmony  and  dig- 
nity which  should  always  characterize  this 
body  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Executive. 

In  this  the  public  as  well  as  ourselves  have 
an  interest.  The  utmost  delicacy  and  defer- 
ence I  should  hope  would  always  be  observed 
towards  each  other,  consistently  with  a  fixed 
and  firm  purpose  to  maintain  all  the  rights  and 
powers  belonging  to  great  and  independent 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said,  if  the  point  were 
doubtful,  even  if  the  President  were  in  the 
wrong,  it  is  to  my  mind  very  questionable 
whether  we  ought  to  pass  the  resolutions.  But 
I  humbly  think  the  question  is  not  doubtful. 
I  believe,  verily  believe,  that  the  President  has 
given  the  just  and  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  fit  and  practicable  construction  to  the 
constitution.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  susceptible 
of  the  clearest  and  most  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion. 

An  instrument  drawn  with  so  much  brevity 
and  in  such  general  terms  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  could  not  specify  every 
■power  which  might  be  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable to  a  due  and  practical  administration  of 
the  Government.  Indeed,  to  have  made  such 
specifications,  would  have  required  attributes 
with  which  it  has  not  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
Deity  to  endow  imperfect  man.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  and.  the  several  departments, 
in  the  execution  of  their  powers,  of  necessity 
resort  in  many  instances  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
struction. Hence  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  either  specified  or  constructive.  The 
power  of  the  President  to  displace  from  office 
is  not  a  specified,  but  a  constructive  power — a 
power  of  greater  magnitude  and  much  more 
doubtful  construction  than  the  one  in  question. 
The  power  of  the  Congress  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  is  not  an  express  but  a  constructive 
power.  The  power  of  the  Executive  to  recall 
or  supersede  at  pleasure  a  public  Minister,  with- 
out consulting  the  Senate,  though  but  just  ap- 
pointed by  their  advice  and  consent,  is  also  a 
very  extraordinary  power.  The  power  of  the 
President  to  issue  instructions  to  all  public  Min- 
isters, to  direct  the  time,  the  place,  the  manner, 
and  the  temper  of  the  negotiation — to  continue 
or  break  it  off — are  all  constructive  powers,  in- 
volving the  relations  of  peace  and  war.  The 
powers  of  the  President  to  dismiss  a  foreign 
Minister — to  acknowledge  the  Government  and 
independence  of  a  foreign  nation — are  powers 
of  the'  greatest  magnitude,  involving  the  best 
interests  of  society,  and  yet  mere  constructive 
powers.  It  is,  therefore,  sir,  apparent  that  the 
constitution  is  an  instrument  which  in  practice 
does  not  admit  of  that  strict  and  literal  inter- 
pretation which  the  honorable  mover  contends 
for.  You  cannot  give  it  life  or  effect  if  you  in- 
terpret it,  like  a  penal  statute,  according  to  the 
dead  letter.  Indeed,  there  are  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution which  will  not  bear  a  literal  construc- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  article  4,  section  1 — 
"Full  faith  and  credit  shall  "be  given  in  each 


State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  proved  and  the  effect  thereof." 
Congress  has  undertaken  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings* 
shall  be  proved,  but  they  have  not  undertaken, 
and  probably  never  will  undertake,  to  pre- 
scribe the  effect  they  are  to  have.  What  is  the 
true  import  of  the  words  "  full  faith  and  credit," 
is  a  question  that  has  puzzled  the  bar  and  the 
bench,  and  about  which  a  contrariety  of  opin- 
ion exists  among  the  learned  in  the  law.  But 
the  word  "  effect,"  take  it  literally  and  it  con- 
veys a  most  extraordinary  power  to  Congress. 
A  power  which  would  'swallow  up  the  State 
sovereignties.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
one  State  is  a  public  act,  and  by  this  section 
Congress  has  the  power,  by  a  general  law,  to 
declare  what  effect  such  an  act  shall  have  in 
another  State.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  for 
instance,  pass  an  act  limiting  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage to  freeholders ;  take  this  section  literally, 
and  Congress  may  declare  that  such  act  shall 
have  the  same  effect  in  Pennsylvania  or  Massa- 
chusetts as  it  has  in  Virginia,  and  vice  versa. 
An  effect  which  I  am  sure  would  not  be  very 
kindly  received  either  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

To  give  a  liberal  and  beneficial  construction 
to  the  constitution  has  ever  been  a  favorite 
doctrine  with  me,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
powers  of  the  Executive,  which  in  ordinary 
times  is  the  feeblest  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  common  rules  of  equitable  construction  ap- 
plicable to  statutes  and  other  instruments,  apply 
with  greater  force  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  more  general  in  its 
terms  and  less  specific  in  its  provisions.  I  hold 
it,  therefore  sir,  that  we  ought  so  to  construe 
the  constitution  as  will  best  answer  the  inten- 
tion which  the  makers  had  in  view.  That 
whatever  is  within  the  intent  or  equity  of  the 
constitution,  is  within  the  constitution,  although 
it  be  not  within  the  strict  letter.  And  e  contra, 
whatever  may  be  within  the  letter,  if  it  be  not 
within  the  intent  and  spirit,  is  not  within  the 
constitution.  These  rules  are  founded  upon 
the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  which  can- 
not foresee  and  set  down  every  case  in  express 
terms;  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason; 
upon  the  experience  of  man ;  and  apply  in  all 
cases,  except  only  where  there  is  a  manifest 
technical  positive  rule  of  law  to  the  contrary. 

I  now,  Mr.  President,  approach  the  main 
question.  It  arises  under  the  second  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  constitution. 

"  The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consnls, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
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herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  he 
established  hy  law.  But  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

"  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  first  cited  clause  of 
this  section,  that  the  President  and  the  Senate 
possess  conjointly  thegeneral  power  of  appoint- 
ment. It  is  equally  manifest,  from  the  second 
cited  clause  of  the  section,  that  the  President 
alone  possesses  a  modified  power  of  appoint- 
ment. 

The  main  question  then  is,  had  the  President 
an  authority,  under  the  modified  power,  to 
issue  the  commissions,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Ministers  named  in  the  resolu- 
tions, to  continue  in  force  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate  and  no  longer. 

First.  Is  the  authority  within  the  letter  of 
the  constitution  ? 

Second.  Is  it  within  the  intent  and  policy 
of  the  constitution  ? 

I  beg  gentlemen  to  remember  that  it  has 
been  the  wisdom  of  most  Governments  to  in- 
trust the  management  of  their  foreign  affairs  to 
the  head  or  chief.  That,  under  this  Govern- 
ment, the  President,  as  the  supreme  executive 
officer,  is  charged  with  this  subject.  That  a 
Minister  is  no  more  than  an  agent  through 
whom  these  concerns  are  managed.  That,  to 
manage  them  with  success  and  advantage, 
secrecy  and  immediate  despatch  are  oftentimes 
necessary,  in  negotiations  particularly. 

The  office  then  of  a  public  Minister  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  Executive  is  enabled 
to  manage  our  foreign  relations,  and  particularly 
to  conduct  negotiations.  It  is  an  office  wholly 
different  from  the  ordinary  offices  created  by 
the  constitution  or  by  law.  It  is  an  office 
without  limitation  as  to  number,  or  duration 
of  tenure,  with  regard  to  which  neither  the 
constitution  nor  laws  have  prescribed  the  du- 
ties. It  is  without  limitation  as  to  number, 
because  the  nature  of  the  office  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  number  should  depend  upon 
the  emergencies  of  the  Government ;  upon  the 
particular  state  of  your  foreign  affairs;  upon 
the  number  of  the  foreign  nations  with  whom 
you  have  intercourse,  either  political  or  com- 
mercial. It  is  an  office  without  limitation  of 
tenure,  because  no  one  can  tell  how  long  it 
may  be  necessary  to  continue  it.  A  negotia- 
tion may  last  a  week,  or  it  may  last  six  months. 
Your  intercourse  with  any  foreign  power  may 
be  interrupted  in  various  ways,  by  a  misunder- 
standing or  by  a  sadden  rupture.  It  is  an  office 
to  which  neither  the  constitution  nor  laws  have 
prescribed  the  duties,  because  the  duties  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  course  of  events 
and  the  particular  state  of  our  foreign  relations. 
The  duties  are  left  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive.  In  short,  it  is  an  office  not  created 
Vou  V.— 7 


by  the  constitution,  nor  by  any  municipal  law, 
but  emanates  from  the  laws  of  nations,  and  is 
common  to  all  civilized  Governments.  The 
Minister  is  subject  to  these  laws,  and  he  is 
under  the  protection  of  these  laws.  The  con- 
stitution barely  directs  the  modes  in  which  the 
Minister  shall  be  appointed.  But  when  ap- 
pointed, when  he  shall  depart,  how  long  he 
shall  continue,  what  duties  he  is  to  perform, 
the  nature  of  his  instructions,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  is  vital,  depends  solely  upon  the 
Executive  and  the  hvvvse  of  nations. 

It  is  an  office,  if  it  may  he  so  called,  sui 
generis.  The  number  may  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent,  or  diminished.  It  is  brought  forth  with 
the  occasion,  and  disappears  when  the  occasion 
ceases.  When  not  filled,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is 
only  in  contemplation.  "Where  is  the  office 
which  yon,  Mr.  Yice  President,  and  your  asso- 
ciates filled,  when  Envoys  Extraordinary  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Erench  Re- 
public? Can  the  honorable  mover  lay  his 
hand  upon  it,  or  can  the  powers  of  man  repro- 
duce it  ?  In  short,  where  are  all  the  offices 
which  our  Ministers  respectively  have  filled  at 
the  Court  of  London,  anterior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war?  They  have  merged  and  can 
never  again  be  called  into  action.  When  the 
relations  of  peace  shall  be  restored,  we  shall 
have  new  appointments  and  new  offices. 

The  office  of  a  public  Minister,  therefore, 
depends  upon  events,  upon  the  state  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
Any  Government  may  use  it,  which  recognizes 
these  laws,  and  none  can  which  does  not.  For 
it  is  an  office  which  requires  the  assent  of  for- 
eign powere,  and  depends  upon  the  common 
laws  of  nations  for  protection. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  office  not  durable 
and  permanent,  as  are  the  ordinary  offices 
established  by  the  constitution  and  by  law — 
but  ephemeral,  existing  no  longer  than  the 
occasion  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  dependent 
upon  the  transitions  of  time  and  events.  The 
office  in  truth  attaches  whenever  the  occasion 
arises  to  use  it,  and  the  act  of  appointment  is 
the  consummation  of  the  law. 

If  therefore  the  occasion  arises  whilst  the 
Senate  are  in  session,  the  office  must  be  con- 
summated by  the  concurrent  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate.  If  it  arises  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  it  may  be  consummated 
by  the  act  of  the  President  alone,  subject  how- 
ever to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Senate.  . 

If  this  view  be  correct,  and  the  occasion  tor 
the  office  happens  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate then  the  office  attaches  during  the  recess, 
and  of  oonseqwsnce  the  vacancy  happens  during 
the  recess,  which  would  bring  the  power  of  the 
President  to  fill  it  up  strictly  within  the  letter 
of  the  constitution. 

To  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  before  us : 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1813,  in  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  M.  Dascbkoff,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the 
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Emperor  of  Russia,  by  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  communicates  to  the  Presi- 
dent, officially,  the  disposition  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  to  offer  his  mediation  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Kiug  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clares that  he,  M.  Daschkoff,  is  charged  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  the  Secretary 
Of  State  writes  to  M.  Daschkoff,  informing  him 
that  the  President  willingly  accepts  the  offered 
mediation,  to  promote  peace  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  and,  further,  that 
such  arrangements  would  be  made,  without 
delay,  as  would  afford  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
opportunity  he  invited,  to  interpose  his  good 
offices  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  important 
an  event.  This  then  is  the  occasion  for  insti- 
tuting the  mission  to  Bussia.  It  happened  in 
the  recess  of  the  Senate.  The  office  then  at- 
tached, and  with  it  the  vacancy,  which  was 
filled  and  the  office  perfected  by  issuing  the 
commissions  which  must  have  expired  with 
this  session  of  the  Senate.  As  the  office  and 
the  vacancy  happened  during  the  recess,  ne- 
cessarily the  office  could  not  have  been  before 
full,  as  the  first  resolution  would  seem  to  re- 
quire, as  a  pre-requisite  to  a  vacancy  happen- 
ing. 

Whether  the  letter  of  M.  Daschkoff,  of  the 
8th  of  March,  conveyed  the  first  official  infor- 
mation to  the  President  of  the  offered  media- 
tion— whether  there  was  any  preconcert  to 
delay  the  official  letter  till  the  Senate  had  closed 
their  session — whether  it  was  expedient  or  in- 
expedient to  accept  the  proposed  mediation — 
whether  it  comported  with  the  honor  and 
character  of  this  Government  to  appoint  and 
despatch  the  Commissioners,  upon  the  mere 
presumption  that  Great  Britain  would  accept 
the  mediation,  and  also  appoint  commissioners 
to  meet  ours,  are  questions  not  involved  in  this 
discussion.  If  they  were,  they  are  questions 
which  rather  concern  the  abuses,  than  the 
rights  of  power. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  the  ground  which  I  have 
discussed,  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  To 
bring  the  case  within  the  dead  letter,  is  a  task 
of  no  very  easy  performance.  But,  in  my  view, 
all  difficulties  and  doubts  vanish  before  the  sec- 
ond ground,  which  I  am  about  to  enter  upon, 
and  upon  which  I  principally  found  my  opinion. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  constitution  are, 
the  public  peace  and  general  welfare.  "What- 
ever  interpretation  may  be  calculated  to  insure 
the  one  and  promote  the  other,  ought  in  my 
humble  judgment  to  be  given,  provided  it  be 
within  the  rutes  of  a  liberal  and  equitable  con- 
struction. Provided  it  be  within  the  intent  and 
policy  of  the  constitution. 

What,  sir,  is  the  intent  and  policy  of  the  con- 
stitution upon  this  subject  ?  The  general  power 
of  appointments  is  given  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  But  from  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  Senate,  a  body  composed  of  members 
coming  from  every  State  in  the  Union  however 


distant,  a  body  not  permanently  in  session,  but 
out  of  session  in  common  times  eight  months  in 
the  year,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  at 
once  saw,  that  the  power,  as  a  general  power 
of  appointment,  was  defective.     Hence  it  be- 
came necessary  to  provide  a  modified  power  to 
remedy  this  defect,  and  to  represent  the  general 
power,  when  the  general  power  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  act.     This  was  indispensable,  or 
else  the  mischiefs  and  embarrassments  resulting 
to  the  Government  and  the  public  must  have 
been  intolerable.      The   modified  power  was 
therefore  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  general 
power,  when  the  general  power  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, and  unable  to  perform  its  functions.     In 
constituting  this  modified  power,  however,  the 
convention  was  extremely  guarded  by  placing 
over  it  the  important  checks  to  which  I  have 
before  adverted,  namely ;  first,  that  it  shall  be 
exercised  only  when  the  general  power  is  not 
in  session :    secondly,   that    the    commissions 
issued  by  it  shall  endure  no  longer  than  neces- 
sary to  give  the  general  power  an  opportunity 
to  act  upon  them.     All  I  contend  for  is,  that 
we  ought  not  so  to  restrict  the  modified  power 
as  to  defeat  the  remedy  or  render  it  short  of  its 
object ;  that  the  modified  power  ought  to  be 
able  so  to  act,  as  to  supply  the  defect  of  the 
general  power,  and  that  whatever  authority  is 
necessary  fairly  to  this  purpose  is  within  the 
intent  and  equity,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution.   A  case,  not.  within  the  letter  of  a 
statute,  is  sometimes  holden  to  be  within  the 
meaning,  because  it  is  within  the  mischief  for 
which  the  remedy  is  provided.     It  is  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  law  that  such  a  construction 
ought  to  be  put  upon  a  remedial  statute,  as  will 
tend  to  suppress  the  mischief  intended  to  be 
remedied. 

Let  us  now  test  the  construction  contended 
for  by  the  honorable  mover,  by  these  rules  and 
principles.  Let  us  see  if,  according  to  his  con- 
struction, the  remedy  is  calculated  to  suppress 
the  mischief.  Illustrations  to  show  its  inade- 
quacy are  innumerable. 

Take  the  case  of  the  ordinary  offices  estab- 
lished by  the  constitution  and  by  law.  Suppose 
any  one  of  them  to  become  vacant  by  death 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  that  no 
account  of  the  death  reaches  the  President  be- 
fore the  Senate  close  their  session.  Here  the 
vacancy  does  not  happen  during  the  recess,  bat 
during  the  session.  Suppose  the  Collector  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  die  on  this  day,  and 
that  the  intelligence  of  his  death  does  not  reach 
this  place  before  we  adjourn.  In  this  case  the 
vacancy  surely  does  not  happen  in  the  recess. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Collector  is  an  officer 
whose  services  are  necessary  to  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  Are  the  Senate  to 
be  convened  ?  Well.  The  Senate  are  convened 
from  all  parts  of  this  extended  empire,  at  great 
expense  to  the  nation  and  personal  inconven- 
ience to  the  members.  To  do  what  ?  To  ap- 
point a  Collector  1  Well.  The  Collector  is 
appointed  and  the  Senate  are  adjourned ;  but, 
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before  many  of  the  members  get  to  their  dis- 
tant homes,  it  is  announced  that  the  District 
Judge  in  the  State  of  Vermont  is  dead,  and  that 
he  died  while  the  Senate  were  in  session  ap- 
pointing the  Collector  for  New  Orleans.  Sir, 
where  is  this  expense  and  perplexity  to  end  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  these  ordinary  occasions 
illustrate  the  incompetency  of  the  remedy,  as 
the  honorable  mover  would  restrict  it,  the  ex- 
traordinary offices  of  public  Ministers  still  more 
forcibly  and  irresistibly  illustrate  it. 

In  the  management  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  a 
great  commercial  nation,  having  intercourse 
with  all  the  commercial  powers  of  the  earth,  in 
order  to  keep  up  this  intercourse  to  advantage, 
and  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, many  agents,  diplomatic  and  consular,  are 
necessary.  In  the  appointment  of  these  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  despatch  are  oftentimes  of 
vital  importance. 

In  seasons  of  war  every  thing  may  depend  on 
time.  The  event  of  a  single  battle  may  present 
a  happy  moment  for  negotiation.  Great  and 
sudden  changes  are  perpetually  taking  place  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.  A  sudden  war  may  break 
out  between  one  nation  and  another,  between  a 
foreign  power  and  the  United  States ;  and  will 
the  honorable  mover  have  it  that  there  is  no 
power  in  this  Government  competent  to  act 
with  all  the  secrecy  and  promptitude  which 
such  an  emergency  might  require  ? 

Sometimes  it  may  so  happen  that  the  time 
for  instituting  a  negotiation  may  not  depend  on 
ourselves,  but  other  powers.  Suppose  a  Gene- 
ral Congress,  to  treat  of  a  general  peace,  be 
agreed  upon,  and  the  United  States  are  invited 
to  join.  The  delay  incident  to  the  invitation 
would  be  long  enough,  but  if  the  preparatory 
steps  are  to  be  retarded,  until  the  Senate  could 
be  called,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
other  powers  concerned  would  not  have  the 
patience  to  wait  for  us.  Indeed,  their  views 
and  situation  might  not  admit  of  it. 

Take  the  doctrine  of  the  honorable  mover, 
and  if  a  decisive  battle  be  fought  in  Canada, 
resulting  in  our  favor,  and  the  enemy  offer 
peace  on  our  own  terms,  there  is  no  power  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  even  to  conclude  the 
preliminary  articles,  without  a  delay  of  at  least 
two  months,  if  the  Senate  happen  not  to  be  in 
session !  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  may  be 
reinforced,  or  other  changes  happen,  and  the 
advantageous  moment  to  end  the  war  he  lost, 
perhaps,  forever. 

If  the  late  despatch  from  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  arrived  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  it 
weE  might  have  done,  was  the  President  to 
wait  till  the  Senate  could  be  convened,  without 
taking  even  a  preparatory  step  ?  Must  the  war 
be  waged  two  months  longer,  and  must  the 
enemy  wait  our  own  time  ? 

Suppose  England  had  in  good  faith  accepted 
the  offered  mediation  of  Eussia,  and  that  the 
acceptance  had  been  announced  with  the  offer 
to  us  were  we  to  wait  until  the  Senate  could 


be  got  together?  Were  two  precious  months 
to  be  lost? 

If  your  citizens  are  in  captivity  in  Algiers — 
if  your  seamen  are  unjustly  and  cruelly  con- 
fined in  a  foreign  port,  and  the  intelligence 
happen  to  arrive  during  the  recess,  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  even  the  power  to  appoint  even 
a  Consul  to  go  to  their  immediate  relief ! 

Surrounded  as  we  are  with  Indian  tribes,  if 
a  war  suddenly  break' out,  in  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  there  is  no  power  to  send  a  commis- 
sioner to  make  explanations  or  to  treat  with  the 
hostile  tribe — nor  to  make  friends  with  the 
neighboring  tribes,  but  we  must  wait  until  the 
Senate  are  summoned ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
those  we  might  have  gained  over  to  us  are  by 
the  delay  turned  against  us. 

Sir,  the  construction  contended  for  by  the 
honorable  mover,  is  fraught  with  mischievous 
consequences,  with  evils  and  embarrassments  in- 
calculable. There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Federalist  (by  Mr.  Hamilton) 
so  applicable  to  this  subject,  that  I  will,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senate,  trouble  them 
while  I  read  it — 

"  It  seldom  happens  in  the  negotiations  of  treaties, 
of  whatever  nature,  but  that  perfect  secrecy  and  im- 
mediate despatch  are  sometimes  requisite.  They 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  men, 
must  have  perceived  that  there  are  tides  in  them. 
Tide's  very  irregular  in  their  duration,  strength,  and 
direction,  and  seldom  found  to  run  twice  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  or  measure.  To  discern  and 
profit  by  these  tides  in  national  affairs,  is  the  business 
of  those  who  preside  over  them ;  and  they  who  have 
had  much  experience  on  this  head  inform  us  that 
there  frequently  are  occasions  when  days,  nay,  when 
even  hours  are  precious.  The  loss  of  a  battle,  the 
death  of  a  Prince,  the  removal  of  a  Minister,  or  other 
oircumstances  intervening  to  change  the  present  pos- 
ture and  aspect  of  affairs,  may  turn  the  most  favor- 
able tide  into  a  course  opposite  to  our  wishes.  As 
in  the  field,  so  in  the  cabinet,  there  are  moments  to 
be  seized  as  they  pass,  and  they  who  preside  in  either 
should  be  left  in  capacity  to  improve  them.  So  often 
and  so  essentially  have  we  heretofore  suffered  from 
the  want  of  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  the  constitu- 
tion would  have  been  inexcusably  defective,  if  no  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  those  objects.  Those  mat- 
ters which  in  negotiations  usually  require  the  most 
secrecy  and  the  most  despatch,  are  those  preparatory 
and  auxiliary  measures  which  are  not  otherwise  im- 
portant, in  a  national  view,  than  as  they  tend  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  nego- 
tiation." 

I  contend  for  no  more  than,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  the  Senate,  should  possess 
the  power  to  adopt  those  preparatory  and 
auxiliary  measures,  without  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  accomplished  statesman  just 
quoted,  the  constitution  would  have  been  in- 
excusably defective.  The  mere  appointment  of 
an  Ambassador  or  Minister  is  but  a  preparatory 
and  auxiliary  step  towards  negotiation.  The 
material  and  most  essential  part  is  the  treaty. 
It  is  this  which  is  the  most  important  in  a  na- 
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tional  view.  This  cannot  be  finally  ratified 
and  confirmed,  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  too  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  If 
the  Senate  are  not  in  session  when  the  treaty  is 
concluded,  they  must  be  convened ;  and  in  most 
instances  the  President,  who  is  always  advised 
of  the  progress  and  probable  issue  of  the  nego- 
tiation, may  so  manage  as  to  call  the  Senate 
and'have  them  in  session  at  or  about  the  time 
the  treaty  arrives.  At  any  rate,  after  a  treaty 
is  signed,  a  reasonable  time  is  always  allowed 
for  its  ratification  and  exchange,  and  in  fixing 
this  time  regard  would  always  be  paid  to  the 
distance  and  nature  of  ratifying  powers. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  construction 
for  which  I  contend,  to  continue  the  language 
of  the  same  author  just  quoted,  gives  to  nego- 
tiations every  advantage  which  can  be  derived 
from  talents,  integrity,  and  a  deliberate  investi- 
gation on  the  one  hand,  and  from  secrecy  and 
despatch  on  the  other.  It  is  a  construction 
founded  in  fitness  and  convenience,  and  sup- 
ported by  contemporaneous  interpretation. 

It  has  been  the  practical  construction  of  the 
constitution  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  upon  experience  was  found  to  be 
essential  to  its  due  administration.  It  com- 
menced with  General  Washington,  was  contin- 
ued by  Mr.  Adams,  and  became  much  more 
prevalent  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  appears  by  the 
numerous  cases  to  be  found  in  the  Department 
of  State,  and  upon  the  Executive  Journal  of  the 
Senate. 

The  honorable  mover  has  cited  the  case  of 
Mr.  Monroe  while  Minister  at  the  French  Re- 
public, from  the  Life  of  Washington  by  Mar- 
shall. The  conduct  of  Mr.  Monroe  had  not 
been  satisfactory  to  General  Washington;  at 
the  same  time '  he  did  not  wish  to  recall  him, 
but  rather  preferred  sending  another  minister 
to  be  associated  with  him.  The  difficulty  was, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Monroe  was  in  the  office,  there 
could  be  no  vacancy,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
President  tofill  it  up  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  General  Washington,  and  therefore,  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  and  create  the  vacancy,  Mr. 
Monroe  was  recalled  and  a  successor  appointed 
in  the  recess.  The  case  therefore  does  not  ap- 
ply- 

As.  to  the  form  of  the  commissions  which  is- 
sued to  the  commissioners  named  in  the  resolu- 
tion, I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  as 
the  honorable  mover  has  done.  The  objection 
is,  that  these  commissions  were  not  limited  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  but  are  general  and  without  limitation. 
And  the  honorable  mover  has  read  some  com- 
missions issued  by  General  Washington,  to  show 
that  he_  had  always  introduced  the  limitation. 

But  it  seems  that  the  honorable  mover  was 
mistaken ;  for,  upon  a  more  particular  search, 
commissions  are  found  wherein  General  Wash- 
ington has  omitted  the  limitation. 

But  what  to  my  mind  is  a  conclusive  answer 


to  this  objection  is,  that  there  is  no  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  or  law,  in  which 
commissions  are  to  issue,  and  therefore  the  form 
depends  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive, 
who  alone  is  authorized  to  issue  them. 

Can  the  addition  or  omission  of  the  limita- 
tion vary  the  nature  of  the  commission  ?  If  a 
commission  issue  to  A,  appointing  him  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  is  it  material  to 
say,  to  hold  the  same  during  good  behavior,  or 
that  A  is  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  en- 
titled to  all  the  emoluments  of  right  belonging 
to  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ?  I  ap- 
prehend not. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  commissions  usually  is- 
sue in  some  such  form,  but  the  greater  part  is 
empty  verbiage.  Does  the  judge  derive  the 
tenure  of  his  office  from  the  commission?  No. 
But  from  the  constitution.  Does  he  derive  his 
powers  and  emoluments  from  the  commission  ? 
Surely  not.  But  from  the  constitution  and  the 
laws.  He  derives  nothing  from  the  commission 
but  the  mere  appointment,  which  can  be  made 
as  well  in  three  lines  as  thirty. 

So  if  a  commission  issue  in  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  whether  it  express  the  limitation  or  not, 
it  necessarily  expires  at  the  time  limited  by  the 
constitution ;  for  it  is  the  constitution,  not  the 
commission,  that  is  operative  as  to  the  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that  most  of 
the  arguments  of  the  honorable  mover  proceed 
from  the  abuse,  rather  than  a  just  and  proper 
exercise  of  the  power.  These  are  arguments 
which  prove  too  much,  and,  if  admitted,  would 
go  to  take  away  from  the  Government  all  pow- 
er. An  argument  against  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
is  no  argument  against  the  use  of  it.  If  such 
arguments  are  admitted,  there  is  no  power,  no 
institution,  however  sacred,  which  may  not  be 
assailed.  Religion,  the  altar  itself,  would  not 
be  exempt.  Eor  we  know  that  they  afford 
masks  for  hypocrites  and  impostors. 

You  have  already,  sir,  given  a  construction 
to  the  constitution,  conferring  upon  the  Execu- 
tive a  power  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse  than 
the  one  in  question,  and  a  construction,  too, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  vastly  more  doubtful  than 
that  for  which  I  contend.  I  refer,  sir,  to  that 
power  by  which  the  President  undertakes  to 
remove  an  officer,  at  his  pleasure,  without  con- 
sulting the  Senate.  This  we  know  was  not 
Mr.  Hamilton's  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  we  believe  that  such  a  construction 
would  never  have  been  put  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, but  for  the  unlimited  confidence  in  Gen- 
eral Washington.  This  construction  has  opened 
the  door  to  an  abuse  which  if  practised,  would 
virtually  destroy  the  controlling  power  of  the 
Senate  over  appointments.  The  President  nom- 
inates A,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, to-day,  and  the  nomination  is  approved 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  will  close  their  ses- 
sion in  a  few  days.  The  President  then  super- 
sedes A,  and,  it  being  in  the  recess,  appoints  B, 
his  particular  favorite,  but  who  would  not  have 
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passed  the  Senate.  B.'s  commission  is  good  to 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  Just 
before  the  end  of  the  next  session  the  President 
nominates  0,  who  is  approved  by  the  Senate, 
but,  as  soon  as  the  Senate  have  adjourned,  he 
supersedes  0,  and  renews  the  commission  to  B. 
Thus,  by  an  abuse  of  this  power  to  supersede 
or  remove,  the  President  may  virtually  deprive 
the  Senate  of  their  undoubted  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  general  power  of  appointment. 

Sir,  what  is  the  power  for  which  I  contend 
compared  to  this  power  ?  A  power  of  all  oth- 
ers the  most  susceptible  of  abuse ;  and  when 
abused,  a  most  cruel  engine  of  proscription  and 
oppressien.  What  is  it,  compared  to  the  power 
to  recall  your  foreign  ministers  at  pleasure ;  to 
receive  ail  foreign  ministers ;  to  dismiss  foreign 
ministers ;  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  foreign  Governments ;  to  in- 
struct your  own  ministers ; — what  is  it,  com- 
pared to  the  power  to  reject  a  treaty  ? 

These  are  all  powers  which  the  President 
confessedly  possesses.  Powers  involving  the 
relations  of  peace  and  war,  and  every  interest 
which  depends  upon  foreign  connection  and 
intercourse.  Powers  compared  to  which  the 
one  in  question  sinks  into  utter  insignificance. 

And  does  it  follow  that  the  President  ought 
not  to  have  these  extraordinary  powers,  because, 
in  the  hands  of  wicked  and  unprincipled  men, 
they  may  be  abused  ?  Does  it  follow,  because 
the  President  may  rashly  reject  an  honorable 
and  advantageous  treaty,  and  thereby  involve 
the  nation  in  restrictions  and  war,  that  there- 
fore the  President  ought  to  have  no  concern  in 
the  treaty-making  power  ?  Does  it  follow,  be- 
cause a  President  may  petulantly  dismiss  a  for- 
eign minister,  and  thereby  break  off  an  import- 
ant negotiation,  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  a  power  ?  If  he  will 
not  receive  a  foreign  minister,  and  acknowledge 
a  foreign  Government,  in  every  case  where  the 
public  interest  requires  it,  does  it  follow  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  do  so  at  all  ? 
What  is  the  power  for  which  I  contend  ?  A 
mere  power  to  make  temporary  appointments 
when  the  general  power  is  not  in  capacity  to 
act.  This  is  denied.  But,  when  the  agent  is 
once  appointed,  it  is  admitted  that  when  he  is 
to  act,  how  he  is  to  act,  what  he  is  to  do,  his 
instructions,  his  correspondence — all  depend 
upon  the  Executive  pleasure.  In  short,  when 
the  agent  is  once  constituted,  you  surrender  him 
up  to  the  President,  with  every  thing  else  that 
is  vital  on  the  subject  of  negotiation  or  foreign 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  remark,  that  the  constitution  has  wisely  di- 
vided the  powers  of  the  Government  among 
the  several  departments,  taking  care  to  adapt 
each  department  to  the  powers  assigned  it ;  that 
it  is  highly  important  that  every  department 
should  maintain  its  powers  free  from  encroach- 
ment, and  unimpaired. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  defend  their  rights  and  powers,  let  the  Sen- 


ate take  care  that  they  do  not  encroach  upon 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Executive.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  Executive  is  consti- 
tutionally the  feeblest  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  speak  not,  sir,  in.  reference  to  the 
present  disordered  state  of  the  body  politic, 
when  even  Congress  seem  to  have  forgotten 
themselves,  and  surrendered  their  powers  (and 
even  more)  into  the  hands  of  the  President — 
when  they  have  made  him  almost  as  absolute 
as  a  dictator.  But,  I  speak  of  those  rights  and 
powers  which  legitimately  belong  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  great  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Senate,  as  an  integral  branch  of  the 
Government,  are  more  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent. The  individual  members  are  chosen 
for  a  longer  term.  If  the  President  abuses  his 
powers  in  a  manner  amounting  to  a  misde- 
meanor, he  is  liable  to  impeachment,  and  this 
body  constitutes  the  High  Court  which  is  to 
try  him,  and,  if  convicted,  which  is  to  remove 
him  from  oflice.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Senate  are  permanent  and  independent,  as  an 
integral  body,  they  are  answerable  to  no  power 
on  earth,  but  a  revolutionary  power. 

In  ordinary  times,  therefore,  the  danger  is, 
that  the  Senate  will  encroach  upon  the  Execu- 
tive, and  not  the  Executive  upon  the  Senate ; 
that  the  stronger  will  trench  upon  the  weaker, 
and  not  the  weaker  upon  the  stronger  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the  last  man  upon 
this  floor,  knowingly  to  surrender  any  one 
power  which  the  constitution  has  deposited 
here.  I  am  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  It  is 
this  nation's  best  and  last  hope.  When  th« 
other  ramparts  of  the  constitution  shall  have 
been  broken  down,  here  will  be  made  the  last 
stand  against  the  assaults  of  party  spirit  and 
the  storms  of  faction. 


Saturday,  April  9. 
Jesse  Whaeton,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Executive  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in  place  of 
George  W.  Campbell,  resigned,  produced  his 
credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate. 


Sattjrday,  April  16. 
Retaliation. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesidekt  of  the  United  States  : 
To  Hie  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  complying  with  their  resolutions  or  the  2d 
of  February  and  9th  of  Mareh.^  ^^ 

Apkil  16,  1814. 
The  following  is  the  report : 
The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  several 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  2d  of  February 
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and  9th  of  March  last,  has  the  honor  to  submit  to 

the  President  the  following  report : 

Although  these  resolutions  are  of  different  dates, 
and  refer  to  subjects  in  some  respects  distinct  in 
their  nature,  yet,  as  they  are  connected  in  others  of 
considerable  importance,  which  bear  essentially  on 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  in  the  present  war,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  comprise  them  in  the  same  report. 

The  first  of  those  resolutions  calls  for  the  names  of 
the  individuals  who  were  selected  from  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  trial ; 
their  places  of  residence  in  the  United  States ;  the 
times  when  and  the  courts  by  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  become  citizens  ;  the  regiments  to  which 
they  belong ;  when  and  where  they  were  taken ; 
with  copies  of  any  official  correspondence  respecting 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  of  any 
orders  for  retaliation  on  either  side. 

The  other  resolutions  request  information  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  her  native  subjects, 
taken  in  arms  against  her,  and  of  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  nations  of  Europe  relative  to  naturaliza- 
tion, and  the  employment  in  war,  each,  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  ;  of  the  cases,  with  their  circum- 
stances, in  which  any  civilized  nation  has  punished 
its  native  subjects  taken  in  arms  against  it,  for  which 
punishment  retaliation  was  inflicted  by  the  nation  in 
whose  service  they  were  taken.  And,  lastly,  under 
what  circumstances  and  on  what  grounds  Great 
Britain  has  refused  to  discharge  native  citizens  of 
the  Unitod  States  impressed  into  her  service ;  and 
what  has  been  her  conduct  towards  American  seamen 
on  board  her  ships  of  war,  at  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  paper  marked  A  contains  the  names  of  the 
American  prisoners  who  were  sent  to  England  for 
trial  by  the  British  commander  in  Canada ;  of  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong ;  of  the  times  when  and  of 
the  places  where  they  were  taken.  Of  their  places  of 
residence  in  the  United  States ;  of  the  times  and  the 
courts  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  become  citi- 
zens, there  is  no  evidence  in  this  Department,  nor  is 
there  any  to  show  whether  they  were  naturalized  or 
native  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  paper 
contains  also  a  copy  of  the  orders  of  both  Govern- 
ments for  retaliation,  and  of  the  correspondence 
between  their  respective  Commissaries  concerning 
the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

The  paper  marked  B  states  various  grounds  on 
which  the  British  Government  has  refused  to  deliver 
up  American  seamen  impressed  into  the  British  ser- 
vice, on  the  application  of  the  agents  of  the  United 
States,  regularly  authorized  to  demand  them,  with 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  same.  It  com- 
municates, also,  such  information  as  this  department 
has  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  towards  American  seamen  on  board 
British  ships  of  war,  at  and  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war.  Among  the  causes  assigned  for 
their  detention,  the  following  are  the  most  deserving 
of  notice  : 

1.  That  they  had  no  documents,  or  that  their 
documents  were  irregular. 

2.  That  tbey  were  released  from  prison  in  Gotten- 
burg. 

3.  That  they  were  exchanged  as  British  subjects. 
i.  Were  said  to  be  impostors. 

5.  To  have  married  in  England. 

6.  Did  not  answer  the  descriptions  given  of  them 
in  their  protections. 


7.  Had  attempted  to  desert. 

8.  Were  sent  into  the  service  for  smuggling. 

9.  Were  not  to  be  found  on  board  of  the  ship 
stated. 

10.  Had  voluntarily  entered  into  the  British  ser- 
vice. 

11.  Were  natives  of  foreign  countries — Prussia, 
Sweden,  Italy,  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  seamen,  whose  dis- 
charges were  demanded,  may  not  have  been  native 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  very  presumable 
that  the  greater,  part  were.  Indeed,  the  pretext 
assigned  for  their  detention  seems  to  admit  it.  Had 
they  been  native  subjects  of  England,  being  there, 
their  origin  might  have  been  traced.  But  that  is 
the  ground  in  few  instances  only.  In  urging  that 
some  had  no  protections,  or  that  their  protections 
were  irregular ;  that  others  had  been  exchanged  as 
British  prisoners ;  were  impostors ;  had  attempted 
to  desert ;  did  not  answer  the  protections  given 
them ;  were  natives  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  &c.,  it  is 
fairly  to  he  inferred  that  the  public  authority  in 
England,  to  whom  this  duty  is  assigned,  sought 
rather  to  evade  the  application  than  to  justify  the 
refusal.  The  pretext  that  some  were  natives  of 
Prussia,  Sweden,  &c,  deserves  particular  attention. 
On  this  circumstance  the  Secretary  will  remark 
only,  that,  in  extending  impressment  in  American 
vessels  to  persons  who  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
British  subjects,  and  refusing  to  surrender  them,  on 
application,  to  the  voluntary  service  from  which 
they  were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  the  recovery  of 
British  seamen  has  not  been  the  sole  object  of  the 
practice. 

By  the  report  of  the  American  Commissary  of 
prisoners  in  England,  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
number  of  our  seamen  had  been  transferred  from 
British  ships  of  war  to  prisons ;  that  their  exchange 
for  British  seamen  taken  in  battle  was  demanded,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  that  that  claim  seems  to  have 
been  since  waived.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  British  Government,  on  being  satisfied  that 
these  men,  or  that  any  of  them,  were  American 
citizens,  would  have  liberated  and  sent  them  home 
at  its  own  charge.  They  are,  however,  still  held 
prisoners  in  confinement.  That  many  of  them,  if 
not  all,  are  native  citizens,  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
had  the  proof  not  been  irresistible,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, while  so  many  others  are  detained  on  board 
British  ships  of  war,  that  these  would  have  been 
exempted  from  that  service.  That  many  are  still 
detained  on  board  British  ships  of  war  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  even  without  other  evidence,  from  the  in- 
discriminate manner  of  British  impressment;  from 
the  distant  service  in  which  the  men  thus  impressed 
are  often  necessarily  employed,  depriving  their 
friends  of  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  them; 
and  from  the  inconsiderable  number  discharged  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  been  demanded.  Without 
relying  altogether  on  the  reports  heretofore  made  to 
Congress  by  this  Department,  the  letter  of  Commo- 
dore Rodgers,  hereunto  annexed,  affords  data  from 
which  an  estimate  may  be  formed.  On  this  point, 
the  correspondence  between  General  Taylor  and  the 
Captain  of  the  British  ship  the  Dragon,  and  Com- 
modore Decatur  and  the  commander,  Capel,  deserve 
also  particular  attention.  If  the  British  Government 
would  order  a  strict  search  to  be  made,  through  the 
British  navy,  for  American  seamen,  it  would  then  be 
seen  how  many  of  our  native  citizens  have  partici- 
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pated  in  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  men  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  referred  to. 

The  contrast  which  these  documents  present,  in 
the  pretensions  and  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  British  Government  impresses  into  its 
Navy  native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
pels them  to  serve  in  it,  and,  in  many  instances, 
even  to  fight  against  their  country,  while  it  arrests 
as  traitors  and  menaces  with  death  persons  suspected 
to  he  native  British  subjects,  for  having  fought  under 
our  standard  against  British  forces,  although  they 
had  voluntarily  entered  into  our  Army  after  having 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  incorporated 
themselves  into  the  American  society.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  forced  no  persons 
into  their  service,  nor  have  they  sought,  nor  are 
they  disposed  to  punish,  any  who  after  having  freely 
emigrated  to  any  part  of  the  British  dominions  and 
settled  there,  may  have  entered  voluntarily  into  the 
British  army. 

The  remaining  inquiries  relate  to  objects  other 
than  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  parties  in  the 
present  war.  They  demand  information  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  other  powers  in 
past  times,  without  limitation  in  the  retrospect,  in 
circumstances  bearing  on  the  question  of  retaliation. 
The  information  required  relates  to  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  as  to  naturalization,  and  the  em- 
ployment in  war,  each,  of  the  subjects  of  the  other. 

2.  As  to  the  punishment  of  their  native  subjects 
taken  in  arms  against  them,  in  the  service  of  other 
powers. 

3.  Examples  of  retaliation  by  the  latter  in  such 
cases. 

These  inquiries  necessarily  involve  an  extensive 
research  into  the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  For  so  important  a  task  the 
other  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  have  altogether 
disqualified  him  since  the  call  was  made.  The  ap- 
proaching close  of  the  session  does  not  leave  him 
time  for  more  than  the  following  observations  : 

That  all  the  nations  of  Europe  naturalize  foreign- 
ers ;  that  they  all  employ  in  their  service  the  sub- 
jects of  each  other,  and  frequently  against  then- 
native  countries,  even  when  not  regularly  natural- 
ized ;  that  they  all  allow  their  own  subjects  to  emi- 
grate to  foreign  countries ;  that,  although  examples 
may  be  found  of  the  punishment  of  their  native  sub- 
jects taken  in  arms  against  them,  the  examples  are 
few,  and  have  either  been  marked  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, taking  them  out  of  the  controverted 
principle,  or  have  proceeded  from  the  passions  or 
policy  of  the  occasion.  Even  in  prosecutions  and 
convictions,  having  the  latter  origin,  the  final  act  of 
punishment  has,  with  little  exception,  been  prevented 
by  a  sense  of  equity  and  humanity,  or  a  dread  of 
retaliation.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  in- 
stance can  be  found  in  which  the  alleged  purposes  of 
the  enemy  against  the  twenty-three  prisoners  in 
question,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  belong 
to  their  case,  even  though  any  of  them  may  not  have 
been  re>mlarly  naturalized,  are  countenanced  by  the 
proceedings  of  any  European  nation;  that,  if  no 
instances  occur  of  retaliation  in  the  few  cases  requir- 
ing it,  or  in  any  of  them,  by  the  Governments  em- 
ploying such  persons,  it  has  been,  as  is  presumed, 
because  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  by 


the  native  country  might  be  accounted  for  on  some 
principle  other  than  its  denial  of  the  right  of  emi- 
gration and  naturalization.  Had  the  Government 
employing  the  persons,  so  punished  by  their  native 
country,  retaliated  in  such  cases,  it  might  have  in- 
curred the  reproach  either  of  countenancing  acknowl- 
edged crimes,  or  of  following  the  example  of  the 
other  party  in  acts  of  cruelty,  exciting  horror,  rather 
than  of  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  innocent  persons  in 
support  of  rights  fairly  obtained,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  general  opinion  and  practice  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Department  of  State,  April  14,  1814. 

The  Message  and  accompanying  papers  were 
read. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  5  o'clock  this  even- 
ing. 


Monday,  April  18. 
Retirement  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  President  having  informed  the  Senate 
that  they  had  passed  on  all  matters,  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive,  on  their  files,  and  that  noth- 
ing remained  on  his  table,  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  heard  a  few  words,  on  what,  by  some 
gentlemen,  was  viewed  in  an  interesting  light. 

He  observed  that,  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, several  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  had  in- 
timated a  wish  that  he  would  retire  from  the 
Chair  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  time  of 
adjournment,  and  would  thus  give  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  for  choosing  a  President  pro 
tempore.  That  other  gentlemen  expressed  a 
contrary  desire,  and  thought  that  the  President 
should  remain  in  the  Chair,  and  adjourn  the 
Senate.  That,  in  support  of  these  propositions, 
precedents  were  urged  on  both  sides.  That,  on 
considering  the  subject,  the  President  had  con- 
ceived, as  a  war  existed  and  had  produced  a 
special  session  of  Congress,  he  was  differently 
circumstanced  from  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
was  under  an  obligation  to  remain  in  the  Chair 
until  the  important  business  of  the  session  was 
finished.  At  this  period,  an  honorable  member, 
who  had  favored  an  early  retirement  of  the 
President,  expressed  an  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  adjourn  the  Senate,  and  he 
adopted  the  measure.  The  President  further 
observed  that,  during  the  present  session,  the 
subject  had  been  revived,  and  had  induced  him 
cursorily  to  look  into  it ;  the  result  of  which  he 
would  communicate  to  the  Senate.  He  then 
proceeded  to  observe  that  the  constitution  pro- 
vides, "  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate ;  "  and  that 
an  act  passed  the  1st  of  March,  1792,  "  relative 
to  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident," &c,  in  the  ninth  section  provides, 
"that  in  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore  ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be 
no  President  of  the  Senate,  then  the  Speaker 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  act  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected."  If,  then,  he  stated, 
it  should  happen  that  during  any  session,  the 
President  should  die,  the  Vice  President  would 
fill  the  Chair  of  State,  and  the  Senate  would 
appoint  a  President  pro  tempore,  who  would 
succeed  the  Vice  President,  in  case  of  his  death, 
during  .the  next  ensuing  recess  of  Congress. 
And  the  same  would  happen  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  Vice  President,  in  any  session,  and  of  the 
PresHent,  in  the  next  ensuing  recess  of  Con- 
gress. But,  if  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  should  die  in  any  such  recess,  and  the 
Vice  President  should  have  previously  adjourn- 
ed the  Senate,  then  there  would  be  no  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  fill  the  Chair  of  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  law.  He  further  ob- 
served that,  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  might 
be  said,  that  the  constitution  did  not  contem- 
plete  the  appointment  of  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore, because  the  words  being,  "the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  shall"  and  not  may, 
"  be  President  of  the  Senate,"  are  imperative, 
and  leave  no  discretion  on  his  part,  to  quit  the 
Chair  before  he  had  adjourned  the  Senate.  And 
that,  in  regard  to  the  law,  it  having  provided 
for  the  deficiency  of  a  President  pro  tempore, 
favors  the  construction  mentioned  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  considers  the  Vice  President  as 
being  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  the 
Chair  until  he  shall  have  adjourned  the  Senate. 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  urged,  the 
high  station  and  dignity  of  the  Senate,  resulting 
from  its  various  important  powers,  and.  its  other 
qualities,  and  establishing  a  claim,  that  an  officer 
representing  it  should,  in  the  events  mentioned, 
succeed  to  the  Chair  of  State.  The  law,  also, 
giving  a  preference  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, when  in  competition  with  the  Speaker, 
appears  to  establish  a  principle,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate,  under  that  law,  has,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  carried  into  effect ;  for,  from  the 
passing  that  act  to  the  present  time,  there  are 
but  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  has  not  been  by  a  President 
pro  tempore.  As,  then,  the  dignity  of  the  Sen- 
ate, its  rights  and  privileges,  (all  of  which  the 
President  conceived  himself  bound  and  was  dis- 
posed to  support,)  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the 
question  of  appointing,  in  each  session  of  the 
Senate,  a  President  pro  tempore  to  adjourn  it; 
and  as  it  may  also  happen  that  there  may  be  no 


Speaker,  the  Vice  President  said  he  should 
hereafter  retire  in  time  for  the  appointment  of 
a  President  pro  tempore.  But  he  wished  always 
to  be  understood,  that  this  determination  would 
be  in  conformity  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  the 
public,  in  respect  to  legislative  proceedings ; 
and  that,  on  every  occasion,  he  should  retain 
his  seat  whilst  any  important  bill  or  measure 
was  pending,  and  was  to  be  finished  at  that  ses- 
sion. 

Having  made  these  observations,  and  others, 
in  regard  to  his  views  of  the  obligatory  nature 
of  laws,  on  all  persons  in  Government,  on  those 
who  had  opposed,  and  on  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  laws,  whilst  pending  as  bills,  as  well 
as  on  the  community  at  large,  particularly  allud- 
ing to  the  law  which  had  declared  war  and  in- 
creased his  responsibility  ;  and  the  tendency  of 
a  contrary  conduct  to  prostrate  the  laws  and 
Government ;  he  said,  if  the  Senate  had  no  ob- 
jection he  would  now  retire,  with  an  assurance 
that  his  best  wishes  would  follow  the  Senate 
and  every  member  of  it ;  and  his  sincere  hopes 
that,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  respec- 
tively, they  would  find  their  families  and  friends 
in  health,  and  be  happy  in  their  affectionate  in- 
terviews. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Peesident,  on 
motion,  by  Mr.  King,  the  Senate  proceeded,  to 
the  choice  of  a  President  pro  tempore,  as  the 
constitution  prpvides;  and  the  Hon.  John 
Gaillard  was  elected. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  acquaint 
him  that  the  Senate  have,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vioe  Peesident,  elected  the  Hon.  John  Gau.- 
labd,  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  make  a  similar 
communication  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Senate  adjourned  until  five  o'clock  P.  M. 

Five  o'cloch  in  the  Evening. 
Adjournment. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House,  hav- 
ing finished  the  business  before  them,  are  about 
to  adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Senate,  having  fin- 
ished the  legislative  business  before  them,  are 
about  to  adjourn. 

Agreeably  to  the  joint  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent adjourned  the  Senate,  to  meet  on  the  last 
Monday  in  October  next. 
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Monday,  December  6,  1813. 

The  Speaker  (Hon.  Heney  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky) took  the  Chair  at  a  few  minutes  after  12 
o'clock. 

Having  stated  the  severe  indisposition  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Honse,  (P.  Magbudeb,)  which  dis- 
abled him  from  attending,  the  Speakee  inti- 
mated that,  if  no  objection  was  made  to  the 
procedure,  the  Assistant  Clerk  (Mr.  G.  Magbu- 
deb) would  act  until  the  Clerk  should  be  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  attend  to  his  duty  in  the 
House. 

No  objection  being  made  to  the  proposition, 
the  Assistant  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  over  the 
roll  by  States ;  when  it  appeared  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  present : 

From  New  Hampshire — Roger  Vose. 

From  Massachusetts — William  Baylies,  Abijah  Big- 
elow,  Daniel  Dewey,  Levi  Hubbard,  Cyrus  King, 
John  Reed,  Nathaniel  Ruggles,  and  James  Parker. 

From  Connecticut — Epaphroditus  Champion,  John 
Davenport,  jr.,  Lyman  Law,  Jonathan  0.  Mosely, 
Timothy  Pitkin,  and  Lewis  B.  Sturges. 

From  Vermont — William  C.  Bradley,  Ezra  Butler, 
Richard  Skinner,  and  Charles  Rich. 

From  New  York — Daniel  Avery,  Oliver  C.  Corn- 
stock,  Jonathan  Fisk,  James  Geddes,  Thos.  P.  Gros- 
venor,  Moses  Kent,  John  Lefferts,  John  Lovett,  Jacob 
Markell,  Morris  S.  Miller,  Moses  Moffit,  Ebenezer 
Sage,  William  S.  Smith,  John  W.  Taylor,  and  Elisha 
I.  Winter. 

From  New  Jersey — Lewis  Condict,  William  Cox, 
Jacob  Hufty,  James  Schureman,  Richard  Stockton, 
and  Thomas  Ward. 

From  Pennsylvania — Wm.  Anderson,  David  Bard, 
Robert  Brown,  John  Conard,  William  Crawford, 
Roger  Davis,  William  Findlay,  Hugh  Glasgow,  Isaac 
Griffin,  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 
Jared  Irwin,  Aaron  Lyle,  William  Piper,  Jonathan 
Roberts,  Adam  Seybert,  Isaac  Smith,  Adamson  Tan- 
nehill,  and  Thomas  Wilson. 

From  Delaware — Thomas  Cooper. 

From  Maryland — Stevenson  Archer,  Joseph  Kent, 
Alexander  McKim,  Nicholas  R.  Moore,  and  Philip 
Stewart. 

From  Virginia — William  A.  BurweH,  John  Daw- 
son, John  W.  Eppes,  Thomas  Gholson,  Peterson 
Goodwyn,  John  P.  Hungerford,  John  Kerr,  Joseph 
Lewis,  jr.,  William  McCoy,  Hugh  Nelson,  Thomas 
Newton,  John  Smith,  and  Francis  White. 


From  North  Carolina — Willis  Alston,  John  Cul- 
peper,  Peter  Forney,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Joseph  Pear- 
son, Israel  Pickens,  and  Bartlett  Yancey. 

From  South  Carolina — Samuel  Farrow,  Theodore 
Gourdin,  John  Kershaw,  and  William  Lowndes. 

From  Georgia — William  Barnett,  Boiling  Hall,  and 
George  M.  Troup. 

From  Kentucky — Joseph  Desha,  William  P.  Duvall, 
Samuel  McKee,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Stephen  Orms- 
by,  and  Solomon  P.  Sharp. 

From  Tennessee — John  H.  Bowen,  Thomas  K.  Har- 
ris, Perry  W.  Humphreys,  and  John  Rhea. 

From  Ohio — John  Alexander,  Rezin  Bean,  James 
Caldwell,  William  Creighton,  jr.,  and  John  McLean. 

From  Louisiana — Thomas  Boiling  Robertson. 

It  appearing  that  a  majority  of  the  whole 
House,  forming  a  quorum  thereof,  was  present, 
the  Speaker  announced  the  readiness  of  the 
House  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  following  new  members  were  qualified, 
and  took  their  seats : 

From  Pennsylvania,  Daniel  Udeee,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Hyneman,  resigned ;  and  Edwaed 
Ceouoh,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gloninger,  resigned. 

Jonathan  Jennings,  the  Delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Indiana ;  Edwaed  Hempstead,  the 
Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Missouri ;  and 
Shadback  Bond,  the  Delegate  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Illinois,  severally  appeared,  and  took 
their  seats. 

William  Lattimoee  appeared,  and  produced 
his  credentials,  as  the  Delegate  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Mississippi,  was  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat. 


Tuesday,  December  7. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Ttmothy  Piokebing  and  Laban  Whea- 
ton  ;  from  Vermont,  William  Steong  ;  from 
Rhode  Island,  Bichaed  Jaokson,  jr. ;  from  Con- 
necticut, Benjamin  Tallmadge  ;  from  New 
York,  Thomas  J.  Oakley;  from  Maryland,  Al- 
exander C.  Hanson;  from  Virginia,  John 
Clopton  and  Hugh  Capeeton;  from  North 
Carolina,  Bichaed  Stanford  and  Meshaok 
Feanklin  ;  from  South  Carolina,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn •  and  from  Tennessee,  John  Sevteb,  sev- 
erally appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 
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President's  Message. 

A  Message  from  the  President  was  then  re- 
ceived; which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

[For  this  Message  see  Senate  Proceedings  of 
this  date,  ante,  page  75.] 


"Wednesday,  December  8. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, William  Ely  and  Elijah  Beigham  ; 
from  North  Carolina,  William  Kennedy  ;  and 
from  Tennessee,  Felix  Grundy,  severally  ap- 
peared, and  took  their  seats. 


Thursday,  December  9. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts,  Samuel  Taggart;   and  from    New 
York,  Jotham  Post,  jr.,  and  Zebulon  E.  Ship- 
aed,  severally  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 


Friday,  December  10. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Penn- 
sylvania, James  Whitehill;  from  Maryland, 
Eobeet  Wright  ;  from  Virginia,  Daniel  Shee- 
fey  ;  from  North  Carolina  William  Gaston  ; 
and  from  South  Carolina,  John  J.  Ohappell, 
severally  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

Missouri  Land  Claims. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hempstead, 

Sesohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  providing,  by  law,  for  the  speedy  and 
final  confirmation  of  all  grants  of  land,  or  orders 
of  survey,  lawfully  made  and  completed,  by  the 
proper  officer,  in  the  late  District  of  Louisiana, 
now  Territory  of  Missouri,  during  the  time  the 
said  Territory  was  in  the  actual  possession  of 
Spain  or  France,  and  while  either  of  those  pow- 
ers exercised  the  soverignty  therein. 

Sesohed,  That  said  committee  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  making  provision,  by  law,  for 
granting  all  such  claims  to  land,  in  said  Terri- 
tory, not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
to  each  claimant,  where  the  claimant,  or  the 
person  under  whom  he  claims,  had  actually  cul- 
tivated the  same,  prior  to  the  20th  of  December, 
1813. 

Sesohed,  That  said  committee  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  pro- 
vision, by  law,  to  enable  persons  claiming  lands 
in  said  Territory,  and  which  shall  not  be  con- 
firmed or  granted,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  contest  the  legality  of  such  decisions 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Sesohed,  That  said  committee  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
right  of  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers  on  .the 
public  lands  in  said  Territory,  and  that  said 
committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. 

Sesohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 


ency of  making  provision,  by  law,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  ex- 
clusively for  the  District  of  Arkansas,  with  leave 
to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 


Saturday,  December  11. 

The  doors  being  opened,  Mr.  Boyd  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  King  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Cheves  of  South  Car- 
olina, severally  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

And  the  House  then  adjourned. 


Monday,  December  13. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, George  Beadbuey  ;  from  Rhode 
Island,  Elisha  E.  Pottee;  from  Virginia, 
James  Pleasants,  jr. ;  and  from  Georgia,  Tho- 
mas Telfair,  severally  appeared,  and  took  their 
seats. 


Tuesday,  December  14. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit,  from  Georgia, 
John  FossYTn,  and  from    Kentucky,  3a 
Clarke,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 


Wednesday,  December  15. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New 
York,  Abraham  Hasbeouox,  and  from  Virginia, 
Thomas  M.  Bayly  and  James  Johnson,  ap- 
peared, and  took  their  seats. 


Thursday,  December  16. 
Another  member,  to  wit :  from  South  Car- 
olina, David  E.  Evans,  appeared,  and  took  his 

seat. 


Monday,  December  20. 
Three  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts,  John    Wilson;    from    New    York, 
Samuel  Sherwood  ;  and  from  Virginia,  James 
Bbeokeneldge,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 


Tuesday,  December  21. 
Setaliation. 

Mr.  Lovett  moved  that  the  House  do  come 
to  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Unsolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
he  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  if, 
in  bis  opinion,  it  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  all  the  evidence  in  his  possession  relative 
to  the  commencement,  progress,  and  present  state  oi 
the  system  of  retaliation  upon  prisoners  of  war,  to 
which  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  lately  resorted.  Also,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  cause  to  he  laid 
before  this  House  the  names  of  those  prisoners  of  war 
who  have  been  sent  as  criminals  to  England  for  trial. 
Also,  evidence  when  and  where  those  prisoners  were 
captured ;  at  what  time  they  emigrated  from  the 
British  dominions  to  the  United  States ;  when,  and 
in  what  manner,  they  had  incorporated  themselves 
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into  crar  political  society ;  also,  -whether  any  or  all  of 
said  prisoners  hare  been  naturalized  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  when ;  and  all  other 
evidence  which  may  serve  to  show  and  define  the 
national  character  of  said  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this 
House,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  public  welfare,  any  documents,  papers,  evidence, 
or  information,  tending  to  show  that  naturalized  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  are,  by  her,  employed  in  war 
against  their  native  country,  and  that  they  are,  by  her, 
protected  from  punishment,  either  by  means  of  retal- 
iation, or  otherwise,  when  taken  by  their  native 
countrymen  in  arms  against  them,  or  in  arms  invad- 
ing their  territories. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this 
House,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  public  welfare,  such  evidence  as  he  may  have  in 
his  possession,  relative  to  the  orders,  regulations,  and 
proclamations,  which,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  have  been  issued  and  promulgated 
in  the  provinces  of  Canada,  by  the  Governor  General 
of  those  provinces,  or  any  other  officer  or  agent  of 
the  British  Government,  relative  to  the  state,  con- 
dition, rights,  and  duties,  of  the  native  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  residing  in  those  provinces  ;  also,  the 
number  of  such  native  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  have,  during  the  present  war,  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States,  within  their  limits,  and  what  is 
thev  present  situation  of  such  citizens. 

Mr.  Lovett  observed :  It  cannot  be  neces- 
sary for  me,  sir,  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of 
this  House  in  avowing  the  motives  which  have 
induced  me  to  submit  these  resolutions  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House ;  both  the  motives 
and  the  object  must  be  palpable. 

It  is  a  fact  as  notorious  as  lamentable,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  entered 
upon  a  broad  system  of  retaliation  upon  prison,- 
ers  of  war ;  that  rapid  strides  in  that  system 
have  already  been  made  towards  a  very  serious, 
and  possibly,  fatal  result.  By  the  progress 
made  in  this  system  many  individuals  are  al- 
ready deprived  of  their  personal  liberty,  and,  in 
strong  solicitude,  are  awaiting  an  uncertain  fate. 
In  every  point  of  view  the  subject  of  retaliation 
is  important.  The  lex  talionis  is  bottomed  upon 
necessity  and  policy ;  it  is  the  ne  plug  ultra  of 
civil  warfare. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  House  to  exam- 
ine, with  profound  attention,  the  ground  we  are 
advancing  upon.  The  President,  in  his  Mes- 
sage, has  called  our  attention  to  it ;  the  voice 
of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  call  us  to  it.  ~We 
have  already  so  far  acted  upon  the  subject  as  to 
refer  that  part  of  the  Message  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. The  evidence  required  will  be  indis- 
pensable for  that  committee.  Let  them  have  it, 
and  thoroughly  investigate  the  business.  If  we 
have  adopted  untenable  principles,  the  sooner 
they  shall  be  abandoned  the  better;  if  ques- 
tionable ones,  the  sooner  they  shall  be  examined 
the  safer.  I  would  equally  avoid  the  too  bold  as- 
sertion of  a  doubtful  right,  as  the  pusillanimous 
surrender  of  an  undeniable  one.  But,  sir,  if 
the  principles  of  the  lex  talionis,  as  settled  by 


the  laws  of  nations,  will  hear  us  out  in  this  sys- 
tem, then  out  let  us  go,  even  if  we  festoon  the 
borders  of  our  country  with  halters. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 


Wednesday,  December  22. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Delaware, 
Hexey  M.  Bidgely;    and   from  Ohio,  James 
Kilbotjkn,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 


ThuiSday,  December  23. 
Another   member,  to  wit,   from  Massachu- 
setts, Aetesias  Waed,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 


Feiday,  December  24. 
Aylett  Ha wes,  from  Virginia,  appeared,  and 
took  his  seat. 


Tuesday,  December  28. 
Petition  of  General  Alexander  Smyth. 
The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of  Alexan- 
der Smyth,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  praying  to 
retain  his  rank  in  the  line  of  the  Army  as  a 
Brigadier-General.  The  petition  is  as  follows  : 
To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  : 
The  petition  of  Alexander  Smyth,  a  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, respectfully  represents  :  That  having,  in  1807, 
written  to  an  honorable  member  of  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  that,  in  case  of  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  was  desirous  to  enter  into  the  regular  ser- 
vice, he  received,  in  1808,  an  appointment  as  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  riflemen..  That,  although  war  had 
not  commenced,  yet  the  event  being  probable,  he 
abandoned  his  profession  which  was  then  lucrative, 
left  bis  family,  vacated  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  representative  of  thirteen  counties,  and 
joined  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  That  your 
petitioner  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  his  superiors,  General  Wilkinson,  Gen- 
eral Hampton,  General  Dearborn,  and  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  War,  while  acting  under  their  immediate 
orders ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  and 
Inspector  General  in  July,  1812 ;  given  the  command 
of  a  brigade  in  September,  and  of  one  of  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States  in  October,  in  the  same  year. 
That,  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks,  during  which 
period  he  made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  serve 
the  nation,  he  found  it  necessary  to  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters.  Having  determined  on  that 
measure,  as  your  petitioner  had  been  absent  from  his 
home  the  last  eight  winters,  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  five  years,  and  the  whole  of  the  last  four- 
teen months,  and  had  been  refused  leave  to  visit  his 
family  in  the  month  of  July  preceding,  and  calcula- 
ting that  it  was  probable  the  campaign  of  1813  might 
terminate  his  existence,  he,  without  resigning  his 
command,  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  which  was 
granted  until  the  1st  of  March,  1813,  at  which  time 
your  petitioner  was  ordered  to  report  himself  to  tho 
Secretary  of  War.  That  your  petitioner  left  his 
troops  in  cantonments,  under  the  command  of  an  offi- 
cer of  thirty-six  years'  experience  ;  and  in  February, 
1813,  reported  himself  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  solicited  orders ;  and,  as  the  failure  of  your 
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petitioner  to  take  Fort  George,  York,  and  Kingston, 
and  to  winter  in  Canada,  as  he  was  instructed,  had 
created  some  clamor,  your  petitioner  proposed  that 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  should  take  place,  which 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General,  was  pleased  to  promise  ;  since  which 
.time,  your  petitioner  has  not  had  the  honor  to  hear 
from  the  War  Office. 

Your  petitioner  would  further  represent,  that  he  has 
heard  that  some  members  of  your  honorable  body  are 
of  opinion  that,  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  regulat- 
ing the  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  your 
petitioner  has  become  a  private  citizen ;  and,  with 
this  opinion,  his  own  might  perhaps  accord,  were  it 
not  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  their  last  session,  could  have  in- 
tentionally committed  an  act  of  injustice. 

Your  petitioner  affirms  that  he  has  not  done  or 
omitted  any  thing  to  the  injury  of  the  nation ;  that 
his  chief,  if  not  his  only  error,  has  consisted  in  ex- 
pressing too  freely  his  indignation  against  those  who 
had  done  injuries,  or  omitted  to  perform  duties,  to 
the  nation.  The  motives  which  led  astray,  he  con- 
ceives, might  procure  for  this  error  forgiveness.  That 
this  affirmation  is  true,  he  believes  he  can  satisfy  a 
committee  or  committees  of  your  honorable  body  on 
short  notice. 

Your  petitioner  has  essayed  to  engage  again  in  the 
pursuits  of  civil  life ;  but  he  finds  that,  while  the  din 
of  war  continues,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  any  peaceful  pursuit.  He  de- 
sires to  serve,  to  die,  if  Heaven  wills  it,  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country ;  a  country  that  has  protected 
his  infancy,  given  him  a  family,  and  at  times  distin- 
guished him  with  considerable  honors  ;  from  whose 
Government  no  act  of  .wrong,  personal  to  himself, 
will  force  his  esteem,  while  it  maintains,  with  steady 
perseverance,  that  country's  rights. 

Your  petitioner  confidently  trusts  that,  in  deciding 
on  his  prayer,  you  will  be  mindful  of  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice :  "To  others  do,  the  law  is  not  severe,  what  to 
thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done ;" — and  of  the  rule 
of  policy : — "  The  social  body  is  oppressed,  when  one 
pf  its  members  is  oppressed." 

The  prayer  of  your  petitioner  is,  that  you  will  re- 
vise the  act  organizing  the  staff  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  a  declaratory  act  preserve  the 
rank  of  your  petitioner,  as  a  Brigadier  General  in  the 
line,  abolishing  only  his  authority  as  Inspector 
General. 

And  your  petitioner,  &c.  A.  SMYTH. 

Beferred  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Relations  with  France. 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  announced  his  in- 
tention to  offer  a  resolution  to  the  House.  He 
said  that  the  information  to  be  called  for  by  at 
least  one  of  the  resolutions  which  he  should 
presently  offer,  was  of  a  nature  to  require  it  to 
be  placed  before  this  body  as  early  as  possible. 
One  subject  excepted,  perhaps  no  information 
in  the  power  of  the  Executive  was  more  im- 
portant to  both  sides  of  the  House.  He  did 
not,  he  said,  mean  to  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating that  some,  perhaps  many,  if  not  all  of 
the  political  elect,  of  those  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Government,  did  not  possess  a 
minute  knowledge  of  what  was  only  known  to 
him  and  others  as  being  buzzed  about  by  faint 


report.    To  be  sure,  said  he,  we  who  are  politi- 
cal heretics,  and  of  course  under  judgment  of 
fiery  condemnation — we,  political  unbelievers  in 
the  true  faith,  have  no  right  to  expect  to  be 
initiated  into  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries  of 
Government.     But,  sir,  until  you  let  into  our 
minds  the  light  of  revelation,  I  beg  we  may  not 
be  cursed  and  condemned  for  what  we  are  not 
permitted  to  know  and  comprehend.    It  had 
been  said,  Mr.   H.   remarked,  by  an  eminent 
divine,  of  evangelical  piety  and  much  intellec- 
tual information,  "  that  where  mystery  begins, 
there  true  religion  ends."     This  observation, 
and  in  quoting  it  he  meant  no  invidious  allu- 
sion to  any  religious  sect,  applied  with  much 
more  aptness  and  force  to  political  than  to  reli- 
gious or  moral  concerns.     With  all  the  acknowl- 
edged forecast  and  sagacity  of  the  Chair,  Mr. 
H.  observed,  the  Speaker  might  not,  from  what 
little  he  had  perhaps  unnecessarily  said  on  this 
subject,  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion he  was  about  to  move  for.     He  would 
therefore  quote  from  the  President's  Message  a 
passage  which  appeared  to  him  to  render  the 
adoption  of  the  first  of  the  resolves  he  had  be- 
fore him  perfectly  proper,  and  indeed  necessary. 
Mr.  H.  then  recited  the  passage  from  the  Mes- 
sage, which  recommended  the  adoption  of  legal 
provisions  for  reciprocating  the  admission  into 
our  ports  of  vessels  of  friendly  nations,  who  ad- 
mit within  then-  waters  our  public  and  private 
armed  vessels.     This  part  of  the  Message,  he 
said,  although  the   word  France  was  nowhere 
contained  in  it,  related  exclusively  to  that  Gov- 
ernment, her  dependencies  and  allies.     Now, 
this  part  of  the  Message  had  been  referred  to  a 
special  committee ;  and  as,  in  his  judgment,  an 
alliance  essentially  in  fact,  though  not  in  form, 
already  exists  between  our  country  and  France, 
he  begged,  before  the  cords  which  bind  ns  to- 
gether are  drawn  closer,  that  Congress  may  be 
enabled  to  legislate  intelligently  and  with  wis- 
dom on  this  subject.    At  this  day,  he  said,  after 
the  very  mortifying  disclosures  of  facts  in  re- 
spect to  our  relation  with  France,  it  would  not 
be  disputed  here  that  many  humiliating  injuries 
had  been  heaped  by  her  Chief  on  this  country. 
It  would  not  be  disputed  that  he  had  surprised, 
seized,  and  confiscated  millions  of  our  property 
perfidiously  drawn  within  his  grasp — to  so  great 
an  amount  as  that,  to  use  the  language  of  our 
Minister,  its  very  magnitude  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  its  restitution.     To  say  nothing  of  the  very 
alarming  evils  which  might  ensue,  the  admis- 
sion into  our  ports  of  French  vessels  of  war  and 
privateers,  it  was  certainly  proper  that   this 
House,  before  legislating  on  this  subject,  should 
be  apprised  distinctly  of  the  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  France.     The  second  resolution  he 
should  offer  he  was  perfectly  content  to  let  rest 
on  its  intrinsic  merits ;  holding  himself,  how 
ever,  bound  to  prove,  if  the  House  should  let 
him,  all  the  material  facts  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  out  of  which  it  had  grown.     Mr. 
H.  then  read  in  his  place  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 
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1.  Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  requested  to  communicate  to  this  House  any 
information  in  his  possession,  and  which  may  not  he 
improper  to  divulge,  in  relation  to  the  omission  or 
refusal  of  the  French  Government  to  accredit  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  sent  by  the  United  States 
to  that  Court ;  or,  of  his  reception  if  accredited ;  of 
the  time  when  he  was  so  accredited;  and  of  the 
progress  of  his  negotiation. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this 
House  any  correspondence  with,  or  communication 
in  writing  from,  the  late  Minister  of  France,  resident 
at  Washington,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  June,  1809, 
or  subsequently  with  his  successor,  M.  Serrurier,  pre- 
scribing or  declaring  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  their  Sovereign  would  consent  to  treat  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  United  States,  if  any  such 
correspondence  or  communication  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Executive ;  and,  if  none  such  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Executive,  that  the  President  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  inform  this  House, 
unless  the  public  interest  forbid  such  disclosure, 
whether  there  has  not  been  such  a  correspondence 
or  communication,  which  was  withdrawn  from  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State,  and,  if  so, 
when  and  how  the  same  was  so  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob,  of  New  York,  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  consideration ; 
■when  it  appeared  there  were — for  consideration 
124,  against  it  21. 

Wednesday,  December  29. 

Four  other  members,  to  wit:  from  New 
Hampshire,  William  Hall  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster ;  and  from  Massachusetts,  Samuel  Davis, 
and  Ablel  Woods,  severally  appeared,  and  took 
their  seats. 

Missouri  Territory. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  for  appointing  an  ad- 
ditional judge  in  the  Missouri  Territory. 

In  the  course  of  the  sitting,  Mr.  Hempstead, 
of  Missouri,  explained  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Missouri  to  move  this  measure.  The 
settlement  of  Arkansas,  for  which  an  additional 
judge  was  asked,  was  situated,  he  said,  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  New  Mad- 
rid, where  the  courts  are  now  held,  and,  since 
the  late  earthquakes,  the  road  has  become  so 
nearly  impassable,  that  a  circuit  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  was  required  to  pass  from  one  place 
to  the  other.  So  great  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  justice  obviously  constituted,  in  matters 
of  small  amount,  a  denial  of  justice,  and  required 
the  remedy  now  proposed,  &c. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 


Fblday,  December  31. 

Conduct  of  the  War. 

Mr.  Bbadley,  of  Vermont,  said  it  was  well 

nown,  that  late  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 

he  had  offered  a  resolution  for  inquiring  into 

the  causes  of  the  disasters  on  our  frontier, 


which  bad  not  received  the  approbation  of  the 
House.  The  objections  to  the  course  which  he 
then  proposed  to  pursue  appeared  now  to  have 
lost  much  of  their  force,  whilst  the  reasons 
which  recommended  its  adoption  had  daily 
gathered  strength.  He  now  again  proposed  to 
offer  a  like  resolution  to  the  House,  under  the 
persuasion  that  under  any  circumstances  it  was 
necessary.  If  a  change  were  even  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  state  of  our  present  relations 
to  foreign  powers,  justice  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned required  th,e  adoption  of  the  motion.  If 
the  war  continued,  the  inquiry  was  doubly 
necessary,  that  it  might  be  made  more  efficient 
for  the  future.  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  not  an- 
ticipate any  objections  to  his  resolution,  but 
would  content  himself  with  observing,  that  it 
was  founded  in  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  not  inconsistent  with  that  confidence 
justly  due  to  it.  He  had  adopted  a  phraseol- 
ogy, too,  which  he  believed  would  remove 
many  of  the  objections  urged  to  it  at  the  last 
session.  Under  these  impressions  he  proposed 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House 
any  information  in  bis  possession,  not  improper  to  be 
communicated,  which  may  tend  to  illustrate  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Northern  frontier. 

Mr.  Millee,  of  New  York,  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  would 
permit  his  resolution  to  lie  on  the  table  for  a 
day  or  two — not  that  he  was  opposed  to  it,  for 
he  was  zealously  favorable  to  its  object,  but 
because  he  wished  to  move  some  amendments 
to  the  resolution,  which  would  require  more 
time  than  would  be  now  afforded  for  reflection 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bbadley  declined  assenting  to  a  post- 
ponement. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  submitted  to  the 
mover,  whether  the  fact  was,  as  stated,  that 
our  army  have  failed  ?  Such  was  not  his  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Mubfkee,  of  North  Carolina,  required 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Teoup,  of  Georgia,  said  that  if  an  inquiry 
of  this  sort  was  expedient  at  all,  the  shape  of 
the  proposition  was  perhaps  as  little  exception- 
able as  could  have  been  given  to  it.  But  a 
military  inquiry,  under  any  circumstances,  was 
a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy,  that  it  ought  to 
be  well  weighed  and  entered  into  with  much 
caution  and  circumspection.  This  arose  from 
the  nature  of  such  inquiries.  Secrecy  was  the 
soul  of  military  operations.  Their  details  ought 
to  be  known  to  those  concerned  only ;  for,  if 
imparted  to  others,  perchance  they  might  find 
their  way  to  the  enemy.  It  was  very  well 
known  that  military  investigations  frequently 
took  place  in  the  British  House  of  Commons ; 
but  the  invariable  object  of  them  was  to  turn 
out  the  Ministry.  Such  an  inquiry,  however, 
rarely  was  instituted  even  there;  and  when- 
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over  successfully  urged,  it  had  invariably  been 
when  the  object  of  an  expedition  or  campaign 
had  been  abandoned.  Mr.  T.  said  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  from  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  something  like  argument ;  that  much 
more  advantage  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion, than  of  evil  that  might  ensue  from  it. 
Suppose  any  possible  result  of  the  inquiry — 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  by  the  communica- 
tion, in  answer  to  this  resolution,  it  should  be 
shown  that  General  Wilkinson  had  been  pre- 
vented by  bad  weather  from  commencing  his 
operations  in  due  season ;  that,  when  he  reached 
St.  Regis,  General  Wilkinson,  without  forming 
a  junction  with  General  Hampton,  had  pro- 
ceeded on  Montreal ;  or  that,  even  having 
formed  such  a  junction,  it  would  have  been  un- 
military  for  him  to  proceed  onwards ;  suppose 
it  should  turn  out  that  there  had  been  the  best 
military  conduct  possible  on  the  part  of  all  our 
Generals ;  or,  that  the  object  of  the  campaign 
failed  to  be  accomplished  in  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  of  either  of  them,  or  was  the  result 
of  cowardice  or  treason;  suppose  any  result, 
probable  or  improbable,  and  where  is  the  con- 
stitutional remedy  ?  How  would  the  gentleman 
lay  his  hand  on  the  delinquent  ?  An  investiga- 
tion, it  appeared  to  him,  could  not  properly  be 
made  by  a  tribunal  which  had  not  the  power 
to  apply  the  remedy.  The  investigation,  as 
well  as  the  remedy,  rightfully  belonged  to 
another  department  of  the  Government.  Mar- 
tial law  was  the  only  proper  corrective  to  be 
applied  to  misconduct  of  military  men.  Not, 
Mr.  T.  said,  that  he  was  opposed  to  every  spe- 
cies of  military  inquiry.  Far  from  it.  There 
were  certain  species  of  such  inquiry  which  it 
might  be  perfectly  proper  to  institute.  For 
the  purpose  of  new  modelling  an  army,  abolish- 
ing certain  descriptions  of  force  or  grades  of 
office,  such  inquiries  might  be  necessary.  But, 
said  he,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  any  par- 
ticular military  commander,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
the  remedy  is  not  yours ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Executive.  Not  having  the  remedy  in  our 
hands,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  productive  of  any 
advantage  to  the  public  concerns.  But  with 
respect  to  some  evils  which  may  result,  Mr.  T. 
said  he  would  add  a  few  words.  What  descrip- 
tion of  evidence  would  be  necessary  to  the 
intelligent  prosecution  of  such  an  inquiry? 
Nothing  short,  certainly,  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  the  correspondence  between  the 
General,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Gen- 
erals with  each  other,  &e.  Mr.  T.  dwelt  on  the 
.  evils  which  would  result  from  exposing  to  the 
enemy  a  plan  of  the  campaign,  &c.  Unfortu- 
nate as  the  termination  of  this  campaign  might 
have  been,  it  would  become  more  so  by  expos- 
ing to  the  enemy  the  official  details  of  its  plans 
and  progress.  Wherever  we  had  experienced 
during  the  war  any  thing  of  disaster  or  defeat, 
it  was  attributable  to  our  ignorance  of  the  force 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore  obviously  im- 
portant to  us  to  follow  the  example  of  the 


enemy  in  this  respect,  and  keep  him  as  much 
as  possible  in  ignorance  of  our  military  opera- 
tions. He  may  occasionally  derive  information 
from  a  traitor  or  deserter ;  but  information  so 
acquired  bore  no  comparison  to  the  injury 
which  would  result  from  affording  the  enemy 
official  information  on  these  matters;  and  such 
official  information,  he  presumed,  would  alone 
satisfy  the  object  of  the  gentleman's  motion. 
He  hoped  therefore  it  would  not  pass. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas  137, 
nays  13. 

So  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
with  the  same. 


Monday,  January  3,  1814. 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickens,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
establish  a  uniform  mode  of  election  of  Elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Pickens  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  object 
of  the  resolution  is  to  establish  a  uniform 
mode  of  choosing  Electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
mode  to  be  by  the  free,  fair,  and  direct  vote  of 
the  people  in  single  districts;  qualifying  the 
right  of  suffrage  by  the  same  rules  which  the 
States  have  respectively  prescribed  for  the 
choice  of  representatives — an  object  only  to  be 
attained  by  amending  the  constitution. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  changing  any 
important  features  of  this  great  charter  of  our 
Government.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
suffer  minor  evils  than  to  lay  our  hands  rashly 
upon  it ;  so  much  sanction  will  it  derive  from 
the  length  of  usage,  as  well  as  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  pure  day  when  it  was  framed.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  the  instrument  embraces 
a  provision  of  its  own  amendment,  in  such  in- 
stances as  experience  might  prove  it  to  be 
defective ;  believing,  moreover,  that  in  this 
particular,  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment are  so  imperious  as  to  outweigh  every 
countervailing  consideration,  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  offer  this  proposition  to  the  House.  I 
will  endeavor  to  assign  such  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  measure  as  appear  to  me  most  forcible; 
though  I  fear  I  shall  not  Tje  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  present  them  in  such  form  as  to 
entitle  them  to  a  favorable  consideration.* 

That  some  uniform  method  of  appointing 
Electors  should  be  adopted,  the  reason  of  the 
case  as  well  as  our  own  short  experience  de- 
monstrates. This  will  secure  a  just  equality  in 
the  relative  weight  of  the  States.  Otherwise 
one  State  having  a  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  minority  will  divide  in  its 
vote  in  proportion  as  political  opinions  arc 
divided ;  giving  only  a  fair  balance  in  the  eleo- 
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toral  scale ;  while  a  sister  State,  equally  if  not 
more  divided  in  opinion  on  national  politics, 
will  give  an  undivided  vote  in  the  opposite 
scale.  It  requires  no  calculation  to  see  that  in 
this  way  a  man  may  be  elected  to  the  first 
office  of  the  nation  by  a  minority  of  votes  of 
the  people,  while  an  opposing  candidate  with 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  public  sentiment  in 
his  favor  will  be  rejected.  That  this  is  unjust, 
is  as  evident  as  that  the  rights  of  man  are  equal. 
I  am  aware  of  the  answer  which  may  be  made 
to  this  :  that  the  inequality  may  be  prevented 
by  each  State  imitating  the  example  of  those 
States  that  adopt  a  mode  of  giving  a  united 
vote.  This  may  be  done ;  and  from  this  idea 
of  self-defence,  rather  than  from  any  belief  of 
its  abstract  propriety,  many  of  the  States  have 
been  driven  into  the  measure.  The  question 
again  returns :  if  the  States  are  obliged  to  re- 
sort (as  some  of  them  will  reluctantly,  I  know) 
to  a  system  of  preserving  their  proportional 
weight,  why  not  establish  at  once  a  fair,  equal, 
and  uniform  rule  upon  this  subject? — a  rule 
which  every  man's  justice  and  good  sense  will 
approve,  and  which  will  appear  most  congenial 
with  our  free  form  of  Government.  If  by  this 
rule  any  State  will  gain  or  lose  in  relation  to 
its  present  comparative  weight,  it  will  lose  only 
what  in  justice  it  ought. 

It  illy  comports  with  the  dignity  or  the  real 
interests  of  this  great  Confederacy  to  suffer 
this  struggling  among  the  States  for  the  advan- 
tage over  each  other.  Yet  so  long  as  the  sub- 
ject is  left  at  large,  contending  parties  will 
resort  to  it  for  present  purposes.  Ought  we 
not  then  to  fix  a  regular  system  which  shall 
overlook  the  little  interests  of  the  moment,  and 
such  as  will  be  just  and  fair  under  any  change 
of  circumstances,  and  in  the  remotest  times  ? 

We  must  expect  much  agitation  in  the  public 
mind  at  the  approach  of  each  period  of  election, 
as  well  from  contending  parties  in  the  same 
State,  as  from  the  States  themselves.  The 
majority  will  endeavor  to  secure  an  individual 
vote  to  the  candidate  they  may  espouse,  and  to 
have  the  minor  divisions  unheard  in  the  College 
of  Electors ;  while  this  will  be  resisted  with  all 
the  art  and  insinuation  a  minority  can  com- 
mand, even  to  the  hazard  of  losing  the  vote  of 
the  State  entirely.  This  will  be  the  ground  of 
much  crimination  and  recrimination,  which 
naturally  produce  an  irritation  in  the  public 
feelings,  always  unpleasant  and  often  dangerous. 

At  the  eve  of  our  elections  sudden  changes 
will  be  made,  or  attempted,  to  answer  the 
emergency.  One  instance  will  be  used  as  a 
precedent  for  others  less  justifiable,  until  the 
people  will  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  important  suffrage.  We  need  only 
look  back  to  our  late  election  for  evidence  of 
this.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  people  were  about  to  exercise 
their  long-accustomed  rights  of  voting  for  the 
Electors,  the  General  Assembly  met,  and  deem- 
ing it  not  prudent  to  trust  the  election  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  repealed  the  law  on  the 


subject,  and  vested  that  power  in  their  own 
body,  and  accordingly  appointed  the  Electors. 
When  these  cases  occur  at  this  day,  what  may 
we  expect  when  parties  are  more  virulent,  and 
men  less  virtuous?  About  the  same  time  this 
subject  was  long  disputed  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts. 
After  much  disagreeable  jarring,  it  happened 
that  a  compromise  was  effected  between  the 
Houses,  each  having  insisted  on  the  best  terms 
which  it  could  get  for  the  purposes  of  their 
respective  parties.  I  have  been  informed  that 
a  similar  difference  existed  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the 
time  had  nearly  elapsed  that  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  votes  of  the  State  saved.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  these  compromises  were 
settled  on  the  fair  principles  of  public  sentiment. 
They  were  mere  bargains,  in  which  the  parties 
were  only  influenced  by  a  view  to  their  own 
purposes. 

While  this  election  is  left  to  the  regulation 
of  the  State  Legislatures,  it  will  have  a  neces- 
sary tendency  to  intermix  State  and  general 
politics.  In  most  States  the  regular  duties  of 
legislation  are  of  a  different  character  from  the 
subject  of  national  politics,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  confused  together.  A  State  will  better 
attend  to  its  internal  affairs  where  its  Legisla- 
ture is  as  little  as  possible  engaged  in  forming 
electoral  tickets  or  planning  modes  of  election 
favorable  to  political  views. 

In  inquiring  what  mode  will  be  most  advisa- 
ble to  establish  as  a  uniform  rule  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  m  Electors,  but  three  plans  present 
themselves :  that  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  districts,  as  proposed ;  an  election  by  a 
general  ticket ;  an  appointment  by  the  vote  of 
the  State  Legislatures.  These  are  the  only 
modes,  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  several 
States  have  had  in  use. 

The  plan  now  presented  appears  to  me  most 
congenial  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  most  fair  and  simple  in  its  oper- 
ation; if  we  still  maintain  our  first  political 
maxim,  that  "all  legitimate  power  is  de- 
rived from  the  people,"  it  must  result  that  the 
most  direct  channel  through  which  this  power 
can  be  conveniently  communicated  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. No  method  is  so  direct  as  that  by 
which  a  man  makes  his  own  ticket,  and  votes 
it — no  mode  is  more  convenient  than  that  by  a 
single  district.  No  qualification  of  suffrage  will 
be  so  reasonable  as  that  which  adopts  the  rule 
which  the  States  have  prescribed. 

In  the  district  plan,  no  caucus  or  self-ap- 
pointed committee  will  be  required  to  form  a 
ticket  for  the  State,  which  is  indispensable  in 
any  other  more  general  mode  of  popular  elec- 
tion, for  otherwise  a  general  concert  in  selecting 
could  not  well  take  place.  The  people  will  be 
free  from  the  imposing  influence  of  a  nominated 
ticket,  and  will  be  able  to  fix  on  then-  own 
candidates  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Nor 
will  they  be  liable  to  imposition  by  spurious 
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tickets,  where  every  man  will  know  the  person 
for  whom  he  votea ;  very  different  will  be  the 
case  where  a  collective  number  of  candidates 
are  named  on  the  same  ticket,  with  all  of  whom 
very  few  individuals  in  any  one  section  of  the 
State  will  be  acquainted ;  then  a  ticket  will 
gain  currency  by  the  title  that  may  be  endorsed 
on  it,  or  the'  name  of  some  prominent  character 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance much  fraud  may  be  practised  with 
effect ;  as  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  detect  im- 
positions that  may  be  offered  at  the  various 
election  grounds  in  a  State.  This  kind  of  im- 
position was,  if  my  information  is  correct, 
practised  in  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  by  which  two  separate  tickets 
were  introduced,  purporting  to  be  for  the  same 
candidate,  which  had  the  effect  of  diverting 
from  him  a  part  of  his  support,  "though  to  a 
small  extent. 

Elections  will  be  best  secured  against  intrigue 
and  corruption  where  this  power  is  exercised 
by  the  scattered  freemen  at  large.  Where  this 
trust  is  centered  as  it  were  in  a  single  point,  as 
by  a  legislative  vote,  designing  men  will  have 
more  inducement  to  offer  corrupt  influence: 
and  in  times  less  virtuous  a  few  powerful  men 
may  be  able  to  effect  the  elevation  of  an  individ- 
ual whom  the  nation  may  believe  to  be  unworthy. 

The  proposed  method  will  arrive  the  nearest 
at  a  fair  equality  between  the  relative  weight 
of  the  States,  respect  being  had  to  the  propor- 
tional division  of  political  interest  that  may 
prevail.  I  admit  that,  at  first  view,  this  would 
seem  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  small  States, 
inasmuch  as  the  balance  of  votes  in  a  small 
State  may  be  eqnal.  to,  or  may  exceed  that  of  a 
large  one.  This  however  will  never  exist  but 
where  the  equality  of  political  parties  in  the 
latter  will  be  such  as  nearly  to  neutralize  the 
State,  when  it  will  be  just.  Where  a  State  is 
precisely  divided  in  its  votes,  it  stands  neutral, 
and  no  man  can  say  it  ought  not.  If  this  be 
just,  then  in  proportion  as  the  equality  dimin- 
ishes even  until  it  approaches  a  unanimity,  in 
that  proportion  only  ought  the  majority  to  pre- 
vail in  the  College  of  Electors. 

In  the  mode  of  appointment  by  a  Legislative 
vote,  this  privilege  is  unnecessarily  removed  a 
degree  farther  from  the  people,  who  are  the 
fountain  of  political  power.  And  in  the  election 
by  general  ticket  the  power  is  virtually  remov- 
ed still  more  remotely  from  them.  For  this 
ticket  must  of  necessity  be  formed  by  a  caucus 
of  the  State  Assembly,  or  by  some  other  col- 
lection of  individuals.  This  nomination  in  a 
State,  though  not  obligatory,  yet,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  people  to  oppose  it  successfully, 
though  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  persons  named 
should  be  obnoxious,  unless  by  a  similar  con- 
cert of  other  individuals  who  may  take  upon 
themselves  to  manufacture  a  ticket  in  opposi- 
tion, and  in  reality  the  only  alternative  with 
the  voter,  is  either  to  decline  his  right  of  vote 
with  possibility  of  effect,  or  give  his  aid  to  one 
or  other  of  the  manufactured  tickets. 


A  reason  against  any  mode  of  giving  the  un- 
divided votes  of  the  States,  of  all  others  the 
most  important,  and  most  affecting  the  vital 
existence  of  the  Union,  is  its  tendency  towards 
a  geographical  severance  of  parties.  By  the 
principle  of  self-defence  all  the  States  must 
adopt  such  a  mode,  unless  a  uniform  plan  is 
established ;  indeed,  they  have  nearly  all  so  act- 
ed at  the  late  election  as  to  give  unanimous 
votes ;  and  by  this  means  a  whole  section  of  the 
Union,  with  a  small  exception,  voted  for  one 
individual,  while  the  opposite  section  supported 
his  opponent,  and  these  sections  are  divided  by 
regular  State  lines.  Now,  does  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate so  elected  appear  to  represent  the  whole 
Union '(  And  will  not  a  small  number  of  repe- 
titions of  such  events  naturally  draw  the  oppo- 
site parties,  in  looking  toward  their  opponents, 
to  look  directly  across  this  divisional  line  ?  The 
States  North  and  East  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
State,  were,  by  the  manner  of  voting,  unan- 
imously opposed  to  the  election  of  the  candi- 
date who  succeeded;  while  the  States  South 
and  West  were  entirely  unanimous  in  his  favor. 
This  seems  evidently  a  direct  advance  towards 
a  separation  of  parties  by  geographical  boun- 
daries ;  for  the  irritation  occasioned  by  mutual 
charges  and  recriminations  will  gradually  lead 
to  settled  hatred  and  jealousy  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Findlay  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Gaston  said,  that  after  the  pertinent  and 
judicious  observations  of  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Pickens)  in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  he  had  indulged  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  averse  to 
its  adoption  would  have  fully  stated  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  opposition  was  founded.  He 
should  h,ave  attended  to  their  remarks  with 
pleasure,  and  had  they  failed  to  produce  con- 
viction on  his  mind,  would  have  endeavored, 
according  to  his  opportunity  and  ability,  to  give 
them  a  suitable  reply.  Although  this  hope  had 
been  disappointed,  and  it  might  appear  super- 
fluous to  add  any  thing  to  an  argument  which 
remained  yet  unanswered,  he  must  be  excused 
for  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  the  commit- 
tee for  a  few  minutes.  The  proposition  merited 
a  deliberate  examination.  It  related  to  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  constitution, 
His  best  judgment  had  convinced  him  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted.  As  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  he  had  cordially 
united  in  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  Con- 
gress. He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  feelings 
or  to  his  sense  of  duty  if  he  did  not  contribute 
to  its  support  an  aid  more  efficacious  than  the 
mere  expression  of  his  vote. 

The  proposed  amendment  owed  its  origin  to 
an  occurrence  which  had  excited  an  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  the  State  which  he  had  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent.  Electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  had  been  uniformly 
chosen  in  North  Carolina  by  the  people,  voting 
in  convenient  and  legal  districts.     But  at.  the 
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eve  of  the  last  Presidential  election  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  abolished  the  ancient  and 
well-approved  mode,  and  directed  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  succeeding  Legislature. 
Although,  in  favor  of  this  innovation,  it  was 
urged,  certainly  with  plausibility  if  not  with 
force,  that  it  was  proper  for  North  Carolina,  in 
self-defence,  to  adopt  some  mode  which  would 
enable  her  to  bring  out  her  entire  strength  in 
the  appointment  of  a  President ;  and  although 
it  was  morally  certain  that  the  effect  of  the 
change  would  be  to  promote,  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  the  election  of  the  candidate  who  was 
the  favorite  with  the  majority  of  her  citizens, 
yet  this  inroad  upon  the  elective  franchise  crea- 
ted almost  universal  dissatisfaction.  Without 
stopping  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  this  dis- 
content, said  Mr.  G.,  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
with  complacency.  It  is  an  indication  that 
there  exists  among  my  countrymen  a  quickness 
of  perception  and  intensity  of  feeling  in  rela- 
tion to  a  subject  upon  which  dulness  or  indif- 
ference might  be  fatal.  I  am  rejoiced  at  this 
sensitive  shrinking  at  the  approach  of  whatever 
savors  of  usurpation.  It  augurs  well — it  is  a 
proof  that  even  State  pride  and  the  spirit  of 
party  may  he  addressed  in  vain,  when  they 
are  wooed  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  fundamental 
right. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  excited  temper  of 
the  people,  that  their  next  Legislature  re-enacfc- 
ed  the  accustomed  mode  of  appointing  Electors, 
and  divided  the  State  into  districts.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  reflecting  upon  the  many  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  want  of  a  uniform 
mode  of  appointment  throughout  the  Union, 
they  came  to  the  unanimous  determination  of 
proposing  the  amendment  to  the  constitution 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  Its  great 
principle  is,  that  each  State  shall  be  divided  by 
its  Legislature  into  equal  districts,  in  each  of 
which  the  people  entitled  to  vote  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  shall 
appoint  an  Elector.  As  the  details  have  not 
been  objected  to,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  support  of  this  principle. 

Sir,  there  breathes  not  a  man  who  views  the 
sacred  character  of  Federal  Union  with  more 
reverence  than  myself.  No  one  can  more  sin- 
cerely or  ardently  deprecate  any  innovation  on 
its  principles.  If  the  proposition  under  discus- 
sion embraced  such  an  innovation,  however  ad- 
visable it  might  seem — however  clear  of  all  ob- 
jections that  I  could  anticipate — I  should  trem- 
ble at  the  attempt  to  introduce  it.  But,  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  constitution,  and  com- 
pare with  it  the  proposed  amendment,  we  shall 
find  that  the  object  is  not  to  introduce  new, 
but  to  invigorate  old  principles :  to  give  a  prac- 
tical operation  to  the  instrument  which  consists 
with  its  designed  effect — to  rescue  it  from  per- 
version and  abuse. 

It  is  well  known,  that  no  part  of  the  plan  of 
a  Federal  Government  presented  greater  difficul- 
ties to  the  illustrious  men  who  framed  it,  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Vol.  V.— 8 


Executive.  Dangers  exhibited  themselves  on 
every  side ;  from  within  they  had  to  apprehend 
the  successful  operation  of  all  those  .bad  pas- 
sions that  were  connected  with  the  acquisition 
or  control  of  an  office,  from  which  flowed 
patronage,  and  profit,  and  power ;  from  with- 
out they  could  not  but  dread,  the  intrigues,  and 
arts,  and  corruptions,  consequent  upon  the 
efforts  of  foreign  nations  to  regulate  the  choice 
of  an  individual  who  was  to  direct  the  measures 
of  a  great  people  in  relation  to  them.  The  out- 
lines of  their  plan  ware  sketched  with  a  mas- 
terly hand.  Each  State  was  to  choose  a  num- 
ber of  Electors,  upon  the  combined  principles 
of  population  and  State  sovereignty,  equal  to 
the  number  of  Senators  and  Eepresentatives. 
These  Electors  were  to  he  called  into  existence, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  voting  for  a  Presi- 
dent, and  were  to  exist  only  during  that  spe- 
cial conjuncture.  They  were  to  meet  in  each 
State  and  on  the  same  day  throughout  the 
Union.  No  Senator  or  Eepresentative,  or  per- 
son holding  an  office  under  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, could  be  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
College.  These  outlines  were  indeed  wise,  yet 
they  were  but  outlines.  How  the  Electors 
themselves  should  be  chosen,  the  constitution 
did  not  provide ;  it  left  this  part-©/  the  process 
of  appointing  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union 
to  be  regulated  in  each  State  by  its  respective 
Legislature.  Why  this  discretion  was  left  to 
the  State  Legislatures  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide ; 
I  should  presume,  however,  that  the  Conven- 
tion supposed,  that  in  each  State  it  would  be 
so  managed  as  best  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
its  citizens.  It  was  not  easy  to  foresee  whether 
a  choice  by  the  people,  voting  in  districts  or  in 
States,  would  best  effectuate  the  objects  of  the 
Convention.  In  large  States  the  former  might 
be  desirable,  in  smaller  States  the  latter  might 
be  preferred.  For  the  present,  and  until  expe- 
rience could  be  consulted,  it  was  deemed  most 
prudent  not  to  fix  the  method.  That  which 
should  ultimately  be  found  most  judicious,  it 
was  presumed  would  generally  be  adopted.  The 
amendment  now*  before  us  is  perfectly  in  char- 
acter with  the  symmetry  of  this  plan.  It  over- 
steps none  of  its  outlines ;  it  alters  not  the  ratio 
of  Electors,  their  duration,  their  mode  of  voting, 
nor  the  materials  of  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
posed. It  directs  only  a  uniform  mode  of  ap- 
pointing them,  and  proposes  the  only  mode,  as 
will  lie  hereafter  seen,  which  practically  corres- 
ponds with  the  views  of  the  Convention. 

Is  it  not  desirable,  sir,  that  some  uniform 
mode  should -obtain  ?  Unless  the  constitution 
should  prescribe,  in  definite  and  imperative 
terms,  the  process  by  which  Electors  shall  be 
taken  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  it 
will  be  liable,  to  perpetual  fluctuation,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  notions  of  eighteen  distinct 
State  Legislatures,  each  of  them  subject  to  fre- 
quent, in  general  to  annual  changes.  Nothing 
can  contribute  more  effectually  to  the  perma- 
nence and  stability  of  any  institution,  than  that 
its  essential  forms  should  be  permanent  and 
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stable.  The  omnipotent  force  of  habit  over  in- 
dividuals loses  none  of  its  power  when  extend- 
ed to  communities.  Time  and  custom  have  an 
effect  upon  opinions  and  feelings,  and  modes  of 
action,  which  alone  can  render  them  distinctive 
and  characteristic.  Thus  it  is  that  they  become 
intimately  associated  with  the  affections,  and 
are  converted  into  what  is  emphatically  called 
a  second  nature.  It  is  the  part  of  political  wis- 
dom to  create  and  strengthen  this  union  between 
the  affections  of  the  people  and  the  forms  of 
their  Government.  You  thus  consecrate  these 
forms  in  their  estimation,  and  establish  a  solid 
basis  on  which  the  Government  itself  can  rest. 
May  I  not  be  permitted  to  say,  too,  without  an 
attack  upon  any  political  party,  that  the  honor 
of  the  country  demands  that  we  should  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  those  scenes  which,  on  the 
return  of  every  Presidential  election,  are  exhibit- 
ed in  some  one  or  more  of  the  States?  I  mean, 
sir,  the  struggles  between  contending  parties  to 
render  the  mode  of  appointment  subservient  to 
their  immediate  views.  This  subject  has  not 
charms  enough  to  induce  me  to  examine  it  in 
detail.  Every  gentleman  has  witnessed  such 
scenes.  No  party  can  claim  to  be  guiltless  of 
such  designs — "Peccaiur  et  intra  mmnia  et 
extra."  In  one  State  we  behold  the  same  class 
of  political  believers  contending  strenuously  for 
a  mode  of  appointment,  which  in  another  they 
as  zealously  oppose. 

An  eminent  advantage  which  I  believe  likely 
to  flow  from  this  fair  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  every  portion  of  the  people,  in  the 
choice  of  a  President,  will  be  found  in  the 
security  which  it  affords  to  the  minority  in  each 
State  against  the  intolerance  of  the  majority.  In 
Eepublican  Governments  the  majority  must  in- 
deed rule,  but  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  the 
majority  should  be  compelled  to  respect,  not 
only  the  rights,  but  the  opinions,  feelings,  and 
even  prejudices  of  the  minority.  Unless  it  feel 
this  sentiment,  nature  and  history  prove  that 
it  will  be  unjust  and  overbearing.  When  the 
Electors  of  President  are  chosen  by  States,  the 
minority  in  each  State  is  utterly  without 
weight.  As  to  this  purpose  it  has  no  political 
power.  Its  opinions  are  treated  with  arrogance. 
The  individuals  who  belong  to  it  are  viewed  as 
a  class  that  is  arrayed  against  the  cause  of  the 
State.  They  must  either  forbear  from  all  inter- 
ference in  its  concerns,  or  be  subjected  to  the 
jealousies  and  malignant  tyranny  of  intolerant 
power — never  more  intolerant  than  when  back- 
ed by  the  physical  force  of  the  community,  or 
when  exerted  upon  those  who  are  without  the 
ability  to  retaliate.  Let  the  voice  of  every  part 
of  the  nation  be  heard  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Ohief  Magistrate,  and  the  minority  in  each 
State  acquires  an  importance,  which  insures  to, 
them  respect  and  political  freedom.  If  they 
can  give  but  one  vote,  it  is  worth  the  attention 
of  the  majority  to  conciliate  that  vote;  for, 
joined  with  the  suffrages  of  other  portions  of 
the  people  in  other  States,  it  may  weigh  heavily 
in  the  balance. 


Sir,  I  conscientiously  believe,  that  a  remedy 
like  that  proposed,  is  essentially  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  objects  which  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  designed  to  secure  in  the  election 
of  a  President.  He  who  in  his  heart  loves  that 
constitution,  cannot  view,  but  with  bitter  re- 
gret, the  contrast  which,  in  the  choice  of  this 
Magistrate,  the  practice  under  the  constitution 
opposes  to  its  pure  and  chaste  theory.  It  was 
contemplated,  that  the  people  from  each  State 
should  select  from  among  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  their  neighbors,  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  vote  for  a  President.  The  original 
primary  act  was  to  be  theirs — spontaneously 
theirs.  They  were  free  to  choose  whomsoever 
they  pleased,  except  those  who,  from  their  situa- 
tion, might  have  too  great  a  leaning  towards 
the  President  actually  in  office.  Of  this  de- 
scription were  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Whatever  might  be  their  individual  virtue  or 
intelligence,  these  were  too  near  the  Palace  to 
be  safely  trusted  with  the  power  of  declaring 
who  should  occupy  it.  The  Electors  thus 
chosen,  thus  free  from  all  irregular  impulse, 
convening  in  each  State  on  the  same  day,  and 
under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to 
deliberation,  were  to  vote  for  a  President,  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  mingle  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  had  been  called 
forth  but  for  that  special  purpose.  Every 
practicable  obstacle  was  supposed  to  be  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  "  cabal,  intrigue,  and  cor- 
ruption.'' There  was  no  "  pre-existing  body  of 
men  who  might  be  tampered  with  beforehand 
to  prostitute  their  votes."  No  sinister  bias 
could  be  presumed  to  exist  "from  too  great 
devotion  to  the  President  in  office."  The 
"  transient  existence"  of  the  Electors,  and  their 
"  detached  situation,"  seemed  to  render  cabal 
and  combination  impracticable,  and  to  remove 
all  opportunity  of  corruption.  The  voice  of  the 
people  operating  fairly  and  fully  in  the  appoint- 
ment, the  President  would  feel  himself  indebted 
to  them  for  his  office,  and  independent  of  all  but 
them  for  his  continuance  in  it. 

Thus  beauteous  smiled  the  theory.  How 
hideous  the  deformity  of  the  practice!  The 
first  step  made  in  the  election  is  by  those  whose 
interference  the  constitution  prohibits.  The 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  meet 
in  caucus,  or  convention,  and  there  ballot  for  a 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  of  their  election  is  published 
through  the  Union  under  the  name  of  a  recom- 
mendation. This  modest  recommendation  then 
comes  before  the  members  of  the  respective 
State  Legislatures.  Where  the  appointment 
ultimately  rests  with  them,  no  trouble  whatever 
is  given  to  the  people.  The  whole  business  i9 
disposed  of  without  the  least  inconvenience  to 
them.  Where,  inform,  however,  the  choice  of 
Electors  remains  with  the  people,  the  patriotic 
members  of  the  State  Legislature,  vieing  with 
their  patriotic  predecessors,  back  this  draft  on 
popular  credulity  with  the  weight  of  their  en- 
dorsement.   Not  content  with  this,  they  benev» 
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olently  point  out  to  the  people  the  immediate 
agents  through  whom  the  negotiation  can  be 
most  safely  carried  on,  make  out  a  ticket  of 
Electors,  .and  thus  designate  the  individuals 
who,  in  their  behalf,  are  to  honor  this  demand 
on  their  suffrages.  Sir,  this  whole  proceeding 
appears  to  be  monstrous.  It  must  be  corrected, 
or  the  character  of  this  Government  is  funda- 
mentally changed.  Already,  in  fact,  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation  owes  his  office  princi- 
pally to  aristocratic  intrigue,  cabal,  and  man- 
agement. Pre-existing  bodies  of  men,  and  not 
the  people,  make  the  appointment.  Such  bod- 
ies, from  the  constitution  of  nature,  are  ne- 
cessarily directed  in  their  movements  by  a  few 
leaders,  whose  talents,  or  boldness,  or  activity, 
give  them  an  ascendency  over  their  associates. 
On  every  side  these  leaders  are  accessible  to 
the  assaults  of  corruption.  I  mean  not,  sir,  that 
vulgar  species  of  corruption,  only,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  most  sordid  of  human  passions, 
but  that  which  finds  its  way  to  the  heart, 
through  the  avenues  which  pride,  ambition, 
vanity,  personal  resentment,  family  attachment, 
and  a  thousand  foibles  and  vices  open  to  the 
machinations  of  intrigue.  Their  comparatively 
"  permanent  existence,"  and  concentrated  situa- 
tion, afford  the  most  desirable  facilities  for  the 
continued  operation  of  these  sinister  acts.  It 
is  not  in  nature  that  they  should  long  operate 
in  vain  ;  nor  is  it  in  nature  that  the  individual 
elected  by  these  means  should  not  feel  his  de- 
pendence on  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  office, 
or  forego  the  practices  which  are  essential  to 
insure  its  continuance,  or  its  transmission  in  the 
desired  succession.  Thus,  in  practice,  do  we 
find  all  the  advantages  frustrated  which,  in  the 
choice  of  a  President,  the  Convention  so  anx- 
iously sought  to  secure,  and  all  the  evils  real- 
ized against  which  barriers  were  so  sedulously 
erected.  "Who  can  recognize,  in  the  object  thus 
exhibited,  any  of  those  features  which  its  early 
friends  contemplated  with  admiration,  and  joy, 
and  hope  ?  If  a  single  trace  remains  of  its  for- 
mer charms — 

"  Tis  but  that  loveliness  in  death, 
Which  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  dare  not  promise  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the  States  will 
put  an  end  to  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  President.  No  human 
means  can  be  adequate  to  that  end.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  demonstrable  that  this  amendment  will 
deprive  cabals  of  facility  in  combination,  render 
intrigue  less  systematic,  and  diminish  the  op- 
portunities of  corruption.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
will  insure  to  this  high  and  important  office 
pre-eminent  ability  and  virtue,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  exclude  from  the  appoint- 
ment all  who  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
that  character  with  the  great  body  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  President  may  yet  have 
his  favorites  and  partisans,  who  will  yield  sup- 
port and  receive  patronage,  but  the  voice  of 


the  people  will  be  heard  and  respected,  not- 
withstanding all  efforts  to  suppress  or  control  it. 
Faction  cannot  but  exist,  but  it  will  be  rendered 
tolerant.  State  attachments  must  yet  continue, 
(ever  may  they  continue,)  but  they  will  not 
swallow  up  all  attachment  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. States  may  endanger  the  perpetuity 
of  our  Confederacy  by  their  combinations  or 
their  quai-rels,  but  these  dangers  will  be  stripped 
of  half  their  terrors  when  our  citizens  feel  that 
they  have  a  common  country,  and  are  linked 
together  by  the  strougest  bond  of  connection. 
Under  the  hope  and  belief  that  this  amendment 
will  impart  vigor  to  the  constitution,  re-estab- 
lish it  upon  its  true  basis,  and  perpetuate  its 
duration,  I  avow  myself  its  warm  and  decided 
friend.  The  earthly  wish  nearest  my  heart  is, 
that,  admidst  the  storms  which  threaten  the 
submersion  of  all  that  is  precious  in  civilization 
or  refinement,  we  may  cling  to  that  constitution 
as  the  mariner  to  the  floating  spar  which  Provi- 
dence throws  in  the  way  of  his  preservation. 

When  Mr.  Gaston  had  concluded,  the  com- 
mittee rose,  and  had  leave  to  sit  again. 


Saturday,  January  4. 

John  G.  Jackson,  from  Virginia,  appeared, 
and  took  his  seat. 

Honors  to   Captain,  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  reported  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  the  President  of  the  United  States  he 
requested  to  present  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  a  gold  medal,  and  a  silver 
medal  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers  who 
served  under  him  in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  in  her 
conflict  with  the  British  vessel  of  war,  "  the  Peacock," 
in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  Congress 
of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
crew  in  the  capture  of  that  vessel :  and  the  President 
is  also  requested  to  communicate  to  the  nearest  relative 
of  Captain  Lawrence,  the  sense  which  Congress  enter- 
tains of  the  loss  which  the  Naval  service  of  the  United 
States  has  since  sustained  in  the  death  of  that  dis- 
tinguished officer. 

The  said  resolution  was  read,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  reso- 
lutions from  the  Senate,  relative  to  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  Lieutenants  Burrows  and  Mc- 
Call,  and  expressive  of  the  sense  entertained  by 
Congress  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Perry,  his 
officers  and  men,  in  the  capture  of  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Boone  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Jfaval  Exploits. 
Our  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  Congress  of  the  merits  of  several 
of  our  naval  heroes,  who  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  past  Summer. 
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Mr.  Lowndes  said  that  he  should  be  inexcu- 
sable if  he  were  long  to  detain  the  committee 
from  the  vote — he  hoped  the  unanimous  vote — 
which  they  were  prepared  to  give  upon  the  res- 
olutions. The  -victories  to  which  they  refer 
were,  indeed,  of  unequal  magnitude  and  im- 
portance ;  but,  the  least  important  of  them,  if 
it  had  been  obtained  by  the  subjects  of  any 
Government  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  would 
have  been  heard  with  admiration,  and  rewarded 
with  munificence.  The  action  between  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Boxer,  from  which  the  pub- 
lic eye  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  by  the 
greater  magnitude  and  the  confessedly  superior 
splendor  of  a  more  recent  victory — this  action 
has  shown,  as  conclusively  as  a  contest  between 
single  ships  could  show,  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
ican officers  and  seamen  over  those  of  the  na- 
tion which  the  continued  success  of  a  century 
has  proved  to  be  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  naval  warfare.  Although  Lieutenant 
Burrows  was  mortally  wounded,  early  in  this 
action,  yet  the  skill  and  gallantry  with  which 
he  commenced  it,  leave  no  doubt,  that  if  he  had 
been  longer  spared  to  the  wishes  and  the  wants 
of  his  country,  the  same  brilliant  success  which 
resulted  would  have  been  obtained  under  his 
command ;  while  the  ability  with  which  Lieu- 
tenant McOall  continued  and  completed  the  con- 
test, assures  to  him  as  distinguished  a  fame  as  if 
he  had  carried  the  vessel  into  action.  The  loss 
of  a  commander,  indeed,  may  fairly  be  consider- 
ed as  rendering  a  victory  more  honorable  to  a 
successor,  because  it  must  render  it  more  diffi- 
cult :  it  may  be  expected  to  confuse,  though  it 
does  not  depress.  But,  the  victory,  which  was 
achieved  in  forty  minutes,  with  a  disparity  in 
the  effect  of  the  fire  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  American  history — such  a  victory 
could  only  have  been  achieved  by  men  who 
did  not  lose  for  a  moment  their  confidence,  or 
their  cool  intrepidity. 

Of  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  Mr.  L.  said  that 
it  was  more  difficult  to  speak.  It  was  impossible 
fpr  him  to  speak  in  terms  which  could  convey 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  importance  of 
the  victory — of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the 
officers — of  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  The 
documents  referred  to  the  committee  sufficient- 
ly prove  that  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  which  would  have  insured  their  vic- 
tory, if  it  were  not  the  appropriate  character 
of  military  genius  to  refute  the  calculations 
which  rely  on  the  superiority  of  force.  Nor 
was  the  victory  obtained  over  an  unskilful  or  a 
pusillanimous  enemy.  The  English  officers 
were  brave  and  experienced,  and  the  slaughter 
on  board  their  vessels,  before  they  were  surren- 
dered, sufficiently  attests  the  bravery  of  their 
seamen.  They  were  skilful  officers,  subdued 
by  the  ascendency  of  still  superior  skill.  They 
were  a  brave  foe,  who  yielded  to  one  yet  braver. 

There  was  one  characteristic  of  this  action, 
Mr.  L.  said,  which  seemed  to  him  so  strongly 
to  distinguish  it,  that  he  could  not  forbear  to 
ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it  for  a 


few  moments.  He  knew  not  an  instance  in 
naval  or  military  history  in  which  the  success 
of  the  contest  appeared  so  obviously  to  result 
from  the  personal  act  of  the  commander  as  in 
this.  When  the  crew  of  Captain  Perry's  vessel 
lay  bleeding  around  him ;  when  his  ship  was  a 
defenceless  hospital ;  if  he  had  wanted — not 
courage,  which  in  an  American  officer  forms  no 
distinction — but,  if  he  had  wanted  that  fertility 
of  resource  which  extracts  from  disaster  the 
means  of  success  and  glory,  he  did  not  say,  if 
he  had  surrendered  his  ship,  but  if  he  had  ob- 
stinately defended  her;  if  he  had  gone  down 
wrapped  in  his  flag;  if  he  had  pursued  any 
other  conduct  than  that  which  he  did  pursue, 
his  associates  might  have  emulated  his  desperate 
courage,  but  they  must  have  shared  his  fate. 
The  battle  was  lost. 

Now  examine  any  other  victory,  however 
brilliant.  If,  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Lord 
Nelson  had  fallen  even  by  the  first  fire,  does 
any  man  believe  that  it  would  have  affected  the 
result  of  the  contest  ?  In  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar he  did  fall,  and  victory  never  for  a 
moment  fluttered  from  what  was  then  her 
chosen  eyry — the  British  mast.  And,  not  only 
in  this  view  was  the  victory  of  Captain  Perry 
unrivalled,  but,  in  the  importance  even  of  its 
immediate  consequences,  he  knew  none  in  the 
modern  history  of  naval  warfare  that  could  be 
compared  with  it.  An  important  territory  im- 
mediately rescued  from  the  grasp  of  English 
power — uppermost,  Canada  conquered,  or  pre- 
pared for  conquest ;  an  ocean  secured  from  the 
intrusion  of  every  foreign  flag ;  a  frontier  of  a 
thousand  miles  relieved  from  the  hostility  of  the 
most  dreadful  foe  that  civilized  man  has  ever 
known !  Nay,  further,  Captain  Perry  and  his 
gallant  associates  have  not  only  given  us  victory 
in  one  quarter,  but  shown  us  how  to  obtain  it 
in  another  yet  more  important.  How  deep  is 
now  the  impression  on  every  mind  that  we 
want  but  ships  to  give  our  fleet  on  the  Atlantic 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  our 
single  vessels  1  We  want  but  ships ;  we  want, 
then,  but  time.  Never  had  a  nation,  when  first 
obliged  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  naval  rights 
by  naval  means — never  had  such  a  nation  the 
advantages  or  the  success  of  ours.  The  naval 
glory  of  other  States  has  risen  by  continued 
effort — by  slow  gradation ;  that  of  the  United 
States,  almost  without  a  dawn,  has  burst  upon 
the  world  in  all  the  sudden  splendor  of  a  tropi- 
cal day.  To  such  men  we  can  do  no  honor. 
All  records  of  the  present  time  must  be  lost- 
history  must  be  a  fable  or  a  blank — or  their 
fame  is  secure.  To  the  naval  character  of  the 
country  our  votes  can  do  no  honor,  but  we 
may  secure  ourselves  from  the  imputation  of 
insensibility  to  its  merit — we  can  express  our 
admiration  and  our  gratitude. 

Mr.  L.  concluded  by  saying  that  the  resolu- 
tion respecting  the  capture  of  the  Peacock, 
proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  House,  was 
the  usual  expression  of  approbation  whioh,  in 
similar  instances,  had  never  been  omitted;  it 
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as  an  inadequate  memorial  of  the  merit  of  an 
Boer  who  voted  his  life  to  the  honor  of  his 
mntry. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  (Speaker,)  said  that, 
>fore  the  question  was  put,  the  Chairman 
ust  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
.e  high  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  very  hand- 
me  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  the  gentle- 
an  from  South  Carolina  had  acquitted  himself 
the  observations  he  had  just  made.  It  would, 
deed,  have  illy  become  the  Representatives  of 
e  people,  when  every  city  on  the  continent 
id  almost  literally  blazed  with  joy  on  the 
icasion  of  these  victories,  to  have  remained 
ent  on  this  subject.  Our  ships  on  the  ocean, 
mmanded  by  the  most  gallant  officers  in  the 
orld,  had  already  shown  what  American  tars 
mid  do,  ship  to  ship.  It  remained  for  the 
sro  of  Erie  to  exhibit  to  them  an  awful  lesson 
'  our  capacity  to  fight  in  a  squadron  against, 
)t  only  an  equal  but  superior  force.  If  he 
ere  to  relate  the  circumstances  which,  in  his 
anion,  most  distinguished  the  hero  of  that 
ittle,  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  certainly  refer  to 
at  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
irolina.  Imagine  to  yourself,  said  he,  this 
iluable  officer  in  the  hour  of  peril,  his  vessel 
wreck,  her  deck  strewed  with  the  mangled 
dies  of  his  dead  and  dying  comrades,  and  ad- 
ire  with  me  the  cool  intrepidity  and  consum- 
ate  skill  with  which  he  seized  the  propitious 
oment,  changed  his  station,  and,  aided  by  his 
llant  second  in  command,  and  only  second  in 
arit,  pressed  forward  to  fame  and  to  victory, 
ich  an  action,  it  has  been  well  said,  has  scarcely 
i  parallel  in  history.  The  importance  of  victory 
nbe  more  readily  realized,  when  we  look  at  its 
nsequenees.  It  led  to  the  victory  on  land,  by 
[rich  a  territory  was  delivered,  and  a  province 
nquered.  No  longer  is  the  patriotic  soldier, 
hose  safety  ought  to  be  guarded  by  all  the 
inciples  of  honor  and  of  modern  warfare,  to 
*  delivered  over  in  cold  blood  to  the  merciless 
mahawk.  No  longer  the  mother  wakes  to 
e  agonizing  spectacle  of  her  child  torn  from 
r  breast,  and  immolated  to  savage  brutality, 
are,  sir,  said  he,  the  consequences  of  that 
ctory  are  most  conspicuous;  and,  coming 
>m  a  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 
tion,  and  so  sensibly  alive  to  its  consequences, 
jould  not  forbear  expressing  my  high  satisfac- 
>n  at  giving  my  vote  in  favor  of  these  propo- 
ions.  Mr.  0.  could  not  sit  down,  he  said, 
thout  expressing  his  pleasure  at  finding  that 
3  name  of  Elliott  was  coupled  with  that  of 
rry.  Lieutenant  Elliott  had  given,  in  the 
pture  of  the  British  brig  Detroit,  last  Winter, 
iromise  of  future  greatness  in  the  line  of  his 
sfession.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
i  in  the  battle  of  Erie  seconded  his  brave 
nmander,  attested  the  propriety  of  connect- 
;  his  name  in  their  resolve  with  that  of  the 
•o  of  the  Lake. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 
olutions ;  which-  were,  by  the  House,  order- 
to  a  third  reading  to-day. 


They  were  accordingly  read  a  third  time,  and 
unanimously  passed. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickens,  of  North  Carolina, 
the  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  on  Mr.  Pickens's  resolutions 
to  amend  the  constitution,  so  as  to  establish  a 
uniform  mode  of  election  of  Electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Weight  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  Mr.  Shlpaed  against  it.  Mr.  Piokens 
made  a  few  remarks  in  reply. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion. The  vote  was — for  the  resolve  57,  against 
it  70. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  their  disa- 
greement to  the  resolution,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday,  January  5. 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  House  resumed  the  order  of  the  day  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
for  making  uniform  the  mode  of  choosing 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
report  of  the  committee  is  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gholson  said,  in  substance,  that  as  he 
expected  to  vote  on  the  question  before  the 
House  differently  from  a  large  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  he  would  beg  permission  very  suc- 
cinctly to  assign  some  of  the  reasons  by  which 
he  was  governed.  The  reasons  which  operate 
on  my  mind,  said  Mr.  G.,  are  not  such  as  have 
been  resorted  to  in  the  debate.  I  shall  support, 
sir,  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Piokens,) 
because  it  will  tend  to  nationalize  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  to  which  it  relates,  and 
will  give  to  them  a  more  federative  republican 
form.  At  present  the  electors  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation  are  chosen  by  the  va- 
riant modes  of  eighteen  distinct  independent 
State  sovereignties.  In  some  States  the  choice 
is  by  the  Legislatures  thereof;  in  some  by  gen- 
eral ticket ;  in  others  by  districts,  &c.  Now, 
it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  where  those  who 
are  to  appoint  the  President  are  themselves  thus 
selected,  the  election  of  a  President  may  not  be 
substantially  and  unequivocally  by  the  people. 
There  is  no  certainty  or  assurance  that  Electors 
chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures,  for  instance, 
would  select  the  same  person  for  President  as 
would  the  people,  or  persons  immediately  ap- 
pointed by  them  for  the  purpose. 

Under  the  present  mode,  the  fact  cannot  be 
concealed,  and  I  am  far  from  attempting  to  dis- 
guise it,  that  recourse  must  of  necessity  be  had 
to  the  agency  of  bodies  called  caucusses — and  I 
do  not  know,  sir,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment how  they  could  be  avoided.  The  custom, 
for  example,  in  the  States  choosing  electors  by 
general  ticket,  is  for  the  Legislatures  of  such 
States  to  meet  informally,  that  is  in  caucus,  and 
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to  designate  and  recommend  to  the  people  cer- 
tain persons  for  the  most  part  unknown  to 
them,  to  be  Electors ;  and  these  persons  are 
accordingly  uniformly  chosen  by  the  people. 
In  this  case  the  right  of  election  is  virtually 
exercised  by  the  Legislatures,  and  only  formally 
by  the  people.  This  is  obvious  to  every  gentle- 
man. It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  it.  Here 
then,  not  intentionally,  but  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  institutions,  there  is  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  privileges  of  the  citizen.  Now, 
sir,  without  any  previous  nomination,  or  recom- 
mendation in  this  way  of  electors  to  the  people, 
I  would  prefer  that  the  people  themselves  should 
select  by  districts,  and  within  their  acquaint- 
ance, their  own  immediate  responsible  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  President. 
Thus  we  should  have  a  system  at  once  uniform 
and  national,  and  referring  directly  to  the  people 
for  their  decision.  And  in  all  cases  I  would 
prefer  a  decision  by  the  people,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  can  be  fairly  expressed. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am  fond  of  an 
innovation,  or  that  I  would  encourage  frequent 
constitutional  amendments.  No,  sir  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  with  much  reflection  adopted 
it  as  a  fixed  principle,  that,  in  a  Government 
whose  form  is  a  pure  representative  democracy, 
I  would  make  no  change  in  the  constitution 
except  such  as  should  be  suggested  by  practical 
experience.  I  never  would  alter  a  Republican 
Constitution  merely  for  the  sake  of  theorizing. 
Testing  the  operations  of  our  constitutional  pro- 
vision on  the  subject  now  before  the  House  by 
this  maxim,  the  question  arises  whether  any 
partial  inconveniences  have  resulted.  It  is  per- 
fectly notorious  that  such  inconveniences  have 
taken  place,  and  they  require  to  be  remedied. 
They  need  not  be  recited.  I  am  justified  by 
experience  in  saying  I  would  take  as  little  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  as  possible.  I 
would  restore  it  to  them  in  this  case — I  would 
not  deprive  them  of  the  important  privilege 
embraced  and  secured  to  them  by  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  There  is  no  necessity  for  with- 
holding it,  and  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  exer- 
cised with  safety  by  the  people  as  in  any  other 
way.  I  therefore  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Maoon,  and  Mr.  Alston, 
spoke  against  the  report ;  when  the  further 
consideration  of  the  report  was  postponed  to 
to-morrow,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gaston, 
that  he  had  understood  that  some  gentlemen 
who  had  voted  against  the  amendment  were 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, tut  opposed  to  its  detail ;  and  that,  being 
desirous  that  the  principle  should  be  fairly  tried, 
he  wished  time  to  prepare  an  amendment  which 
should  place  the  principle  directly  before  the 
House. 

Thtjksday,  January  10. 
Lieutenant  General  Proposed. 
Mr.  Mubfbbe  offered  for  consideration  the 
following  resolution : 


Meaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  em- 
powering by  law  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  one  Lieutenant  General  to  command  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  with  such  powers  and 
emoluments  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Mr.  M.  said,  in  his  opinion  the  result  of  the 
last  campaign  had  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  every  one.  That  opinion  had  been  de- 
cidedly expressed  by  this  House,  in  its  recent 
vote  for  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  failure  of  our  arms.  However  general 
might  be  the  opinion  in  this  House,  it  was  still 
more  so  in  the  nation.  He  hoped  and  trusted 
the  inquiry  embraced  in  the  resolution  just  al- 
luded to,  would  be  so  prosecuted  as  to  show 
where  the  blame  really  rests ;  that,  if  miscon- 
duct has  taken  place,  it  may  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  committed ;  for, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  two  persons  in  the 
House  would  agree  on  the  causes  whence  this 
unexpected  result  has  proceeded.  But  the  in- 
quiry, desirable  as  it  is,  though  it  may  point 
out  the  cause  of  recent  failures,  cannot  operate 
any  beneficial  effects  on  the  next  campaign. 
The  time,  Mr.  M.  said,  was  fast  approaching 
when  that  campaign  ought  to  commence,  and, 
as  far  as  he  had  seen,  no  measures,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  render  the  ensuing  campaign 
more  successful  than  the  last  had  been  adopted. 
In  every  age,  and  under  every  government,  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  have  some  officer 
appointed  who  should  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  so  that  it  should  not  re- 
quire an  investigation  of  two  or  three  years  to 
ascertain  who  was  to  blame  for  any  particular 
error  or  misconduct.  Previous  to  the  war  with 
France  in  1798,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
have  a  person  of  that  character.  At  that  period, 
Mr.  M.  said,  there  were  a  great  many  more  of 
the  officers  of  our  Eevolutionary  army  living 
than  there  are  now,  many  of  whom  held  seats 
in  Congress.  He  should  be  justified  in  saying, 
there  was  at  least  as  much  military  talent  in  the 
nation  at  that  time  as  there  is  now  ;  and  if  it 
was  at  that  day  expedient,  on  a  mere  prospect 
of  war,  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant  General,  he 
could  not  for  his  own  part  conceive  that  the 
same  step  was  not  equally  necessary  at  this  day, 
when  war  actually  exists.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  to  be  more  necessary 
now  than  it  was  then.  It  was  a  fact,  he  said, 
of  which  no  gentleman  in  the  House  could  be 
ignorant,  that  the  Secretary  of  "War  had  been 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government  for  some 
months,  for  the  purpose,  as  report  said,  of  giv 
ing  effect  to  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
If  such  was  his  object,  what  was  that  but  as- 
suming upon  himself  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-chief  ?  If  it  was  necessary  such  an  office 
should  exist,  he  conceived  it  highly  proper  that 
another  officer  should  be  appointed  to  execute 
its  duties,  and  that  they  should  not  devolve  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
portant duties  prescribed  for  him  to  perform. 
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It  was  true,  Mr.  M.  said,  that  he  himself  had  no  '< 
pretensions  to  military  knowledge  ;  hut,  with- 
out making  any  pretension  to  it,  he  might  he 
permitted  to  presume  that  the  same  men  arid 
the  same  measures  would,  in  the  next  campaign, 
produce  the  same  result  as  in  the  last ;  and  he 
offered  the  above  resolution  under  the  hope 
that  some  benefit  would  result  from  any  change 
whatever. 

Mr.  "Weight  said  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  reference  of  this  subject  to  the  military  com- 
mittee ;  but  he  rose  to  put  the  gentleman  right 
as  to  the  feeling  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation, 
which  he  appears  so  much  to  have  misunder- 
stood. Have  the  arms  of  the  United  States  failed 
in  the  campaign?  Have  we  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  marvellously  successful  ?  We  have 
gained  a  province  taken  from  us.  Is  that 
nothing?  Lake  Erie,  a  great  inland  sea,  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  and  all  its  shores,  are  ours.  We  con- 
quered and  took  the  army  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter ;  we  reduced  all  the  Indian  tribes  under 
the  yoke  of  the  United  States,  and  compelled 
them  to  beg  for  subsistence  for  their  wives  and 
children  from  us.  Here  there  is  a  whole  coun- 
try emancipated  from  the  British  sway.  Yes, 
sir,  we  regained  a  province  we  had  lost,  and 
conquered  all  Canada  to  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Under  a  Pike,  did  we  not  succeed  in 
taking  York?  Did  we  not  succeed  entirely  in 
every  thing  previous  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign ?  On  Lake  Ontario  the  great  Yeo,  who 
was  to  conquer  us  with  so  much  facility,  was 
driven  into  port,  and  we  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  waters  of  the  Lake,  with  the  exception 
of  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  of 
Kingston. '  Three  weeks'  storm  and  rain  washed 
our  troops  into  general  sickness  and  debility, 
and  yet  they  proceeded  on,  and  are  even  now 
lying  at  the  key  of  Canada,  and  ready  to  descend 
to  Montreal  the  moment  the  season  permits. 
True  it  is,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  public  expectation 
was  raised  to  a  high  pitch.  What  man  could 
do  we  could  achieve ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
war  against  the  elements,  or  we  should  long  ere 
now  have  been  in  possession  of  Montreal.  For 
his  part,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  attached  no  blame  to 
any  one;  and  it  was  cruel,  on  such  a  subject  as 
this,  to  anticipate  judgment  before  the  evidence 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  decide  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  It  was  a  calumny  to  say 
our  arms  had  failed.  We  had  never  directed  a 
blow  that  had  not  its  due  effect.  But  it  was 
said  the  Secretary  of  War  assumed  the  com- 
mand. If  a  Lieutenant  General  be  appoint- 
ed, Mr.  W.  said,  he  would  be  as  much  subordi- 
nate to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the  present 
officers  of  the  army  were.  When  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  ended,  and  he  could  without 
disadvantage  leave  the  seat  of  Government,  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  left  his  ease  here,  and 
voluntarily  encountered  all  the  toil  and  fatigue 
of  a  camp  life,  to  contribute  his  best  efforts  to 
the  success  of  our  arms ;  and  was  there  any  man 
in  the  nation  who  would  disapprove  his  con- 


duct? We  do  injustice,  said  Mr.  W.,  to  the 
characters  we  thus  censure,  and  not  much  credit 
to  ourselves.  The  man  who  undertakes  to  give 
an  opinion  without  evidence,  is  not  qualified  to 
decide  on  it  when  he  has  it  before  him,  for  he 
must  be  too  prejudiced  to  judge  correctly.  Mr. 
W.  observed  he  had  objected  to  the  resolution 
passed  the  other  day,  because  there  had  been 
no  failure  of  our  arms.  No  officer  had  deserved 
condemnation  until  evidence  appeared  against 
him;  and  there  was  no  evidence  against  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  our  army,  which  had  dis- 
played, not  Boman,  but  American  valor;  so 
conspicuous,  indeed,  had  been  the  courage  dis- 
played, both  by  our  army  and  navy,  that  he 
hoped  the  man  who  should  hereafter  speak  of 
Boman  valor,  on  this  floor,  would  be  considered 
as  speaking  in  the  second  degree,  and  not  the  first. 

Mr.  Fjsk,  of  New  York,  said,  before  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  this  resolve,  he  should  prefer 
to  see  the  House  engaged  in  raising  an  army 
calculated  to  require  the  command  of  an  officer 
of  so  high  a  grade.  For,  after  all  that  might  he 
said,  and  all  the  inquiry  that  could  he  had,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  owing  to  want  of  soldiers 
more  than  want  of  officers  that  our  army  had 
not  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  them 
during  the  last  campaign.  With  a  desire  that 
Congress  should  first  organize  a  force  large 
enough  for  the  command,  before  they  instituted 
an  office  of  this  grade,  Mr.  F.  moved  that  this 
resolution  lie  on  the  table. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
and  the  resolution  lies  over  for  further  consid- 
eration.* 

*  The  grade  of  Lieutenant  General  has  existed  in  all 
armies  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  day, 
and  grows  naturally  out  of  our  constitution.  It  is  the  grade 
which  is  next  under  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  fills  his 
place  in  his  absence,  or  when  in  the  immediate  command  of 
divisions.  By  our  constitution  the  President  is  Commander- 
in-chief;  but  he  has  other  duties  to  fulfil  which  will  generally 
keep  him  out  of  the  field.  A  lieutenant  General  is  his 
proper  representative,  and  if  not  provided  for  by  law,  some 
Major  General  becomes,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  his 
substitute,  but  without  the  authority  which  the  rank  would 
give.  Besides  flowing  regularly  from  our  constitution,  the 
efficiency,  order,  and  harmony  of  the  service  requires  such  a 
rank  wherever  two  or  more  Major  Generals*  commands  act 
together.  Our  rule,  that  the  senior  is  to  command,  though 
sufficient  to  designate  the  commander,  is  not  sufficient  to 
put  him  above  the  Imputation  of  favoritism  among  corps  of 
which  one  is  his  own,  nor  sufficient  to  give  him  duo  author- 
ity over  Generals  whose  grade  is  equal  to  his  own.  In  all 
commands,  from  the  battalion  np,  there  should  be  a  supe- 
rior when  two  bodies  act  together— whether  two  compa- 
nies, two  battalions,  two  regiments,  two  brigades,  two  divi- 
sions. The  organization  of  the  provisional  army  in  1798, 
when  Washington  was  appointed  Lieutenant  General  on 
that  principle,  was  right;  and  the  rank  was  abolished 
in  his  person^  afterwards,  not  because  it  was  wrong,  but  be- 
cause it  was  lower  than  he  had  held  during  the  Revolution. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  grade  of  Admiral  should  be  es- 
tablished in  our  navy;  for,  without  advocating  a  great  navy, 
there  will  always  be  officers  enough  of  the  present  highest 
grade  to  require  the  imposing  authority  of  a  common  su- 
perior. 
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Fbiday,  January  7. 
Projected  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone — Memo- 
rial of  Paul  Cuffee. 
Mr.  Whkaton  presented  a  petition  of  Paul 
Cuffee,  a  free  colored  man,  who  states,  that, 
from  motives  of  religion  and  humanity,  he  hath 
heen  induced  to  attempt  the  civilization  and 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  African  Continent,  and  praying  permis- 
sion for  a  vessel  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  to  Sierra  Leone,  tor  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying a  number  of  families  of  free  colored  peo- 
ple, to  effect  the  object  of  his  undertaking.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures.     The  memorial  is  as  follows : 

To  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  Paul  Cuffe,  of  West- 
port,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  respectfully  show- 
eth,  that  your  memorialist,  actuated  by  motives 
which  he  conceives  are  dictated  by  the  philanthropy 
which  is  the  offspring  of  Christian  benevolence,  is 
induced  to  ask  the  patronage  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  affording  aid  in  execution  of  a 
plan,  which  he  cherishes  a  hope  may  ultimately 
prove  beneficial  to  his  brethren  of  the  African  race 
within  their  native  climate. 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  object  in 
contemplation,  it  may  not  be  considered  trespassing 
too  much  on  your  time,  to  premise  some  of  the  lead- 
ing circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  present  ap- 
plication. Your  memorialist,  being  a  descendant  of 
Africa,  and  early  instructed  in  habits  of  sobriety  and 
industry,  has  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  many 
favors  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  both  in  preserving 
him  from  many  of  the  evils  which  the  people  of  his 
color  too  often  have  fallen  into,  and  also,  by  blessing 
his  industry  with  such  a  portion  of  the  comforts  of 
life  as  to  enable  him  in  some  degree  not  only  to  com- 
miserate, but  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  having  early  found  implanted  in  his 
heart  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  he  could 
but  view  the  practice  of  his  brethren  of  the  African 
race  in  selling  their  fellow-creatures  into  a  state  of 
slavery  for  life  as  very  inconsistent  with  that  divine 
principle  ;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  having  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  abundant  labor  of  many  pious  in- 
dividuals, both  in  this  country  and  in  England  to 
produce  a  termination  of  the  wrongs  of  Africa,  by 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  also  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
his  ancestors,  he  conceived  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
him,  as  a  faithful  steward  of  the  mercies  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  time  and  his  prop- 
erty in  visiting  that  country,  and  affording  such 
means  a3  might  be  in  his  power  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  civilization  of  the  Africans. 

Under  these  impressions  he  left  his  family,  and 
with  a  sacrifice  of  both  time  and  money  visited  Sierra 
Leone,  and  there  gained  such  information  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  as  enabled  him  to  form 
an  opinion  of  many  improvements  that  appeared  to 
him  essential  to  the  well-being  of  that  people.  These 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  Royal  African  Institu- 
tion in  London,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  at  that 
time  to  find  that  his  recommendations  were  approved 
by  the  celebrated  philanthropists,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 


ter, William  Wilberforce,  Thomas  Clarkson,  William 
Allen,  and  others,  and  has  since  learned  that  the  in- 
stitution have  so  far  acceded  to  his  plans  as  to  make 
some  special  provision  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
One  of  these  objects  was  to  keep  up  an  intercourse 
with  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  expectation  that  some  persons  of  reputation 
would  feel  sufficiently  interested  to  visit  Africa,  and 
endeavor  to  promote  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and 
frugality,  among  the  natives  of  that  country. 

These  views  having  been  communicated  by  your 
petitioner  to  the  free  people  of  color  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  they,  with  a 
zeal  becoming  so  important  u.  concern,  have  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  promote  so  laudable  an  under- 
taking, and  several  families,  whose  characters  prom- 
ise usefulness,  have  come  to  a  conclusion  if  proper 
ways  could  be  opened,  to  go  to  Africa,  in  order  to 
give  their  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  already  ad- 
verted to.  Your  petitioner,  still  animated  with  a 
sincere  desire  of  making  the  knowledge  he  has  ac- 
quired, and  the  sacrifices  he  has  already  made,  more 
permanently  useful  in  promoting  the  civilization  of 
Africa,  solicits  your  aid  so  far  as  to  grant  permission 
that  a  vessel  may  be  employed  (if  liberty  can  also  be 
obtained  from  the  British  Government)  between  this 
country  and  Sierra  Leone,  to  transport  snch  persons 
and  families  as  may  be  inclined  to  go,  as  also,  some 
articles  of  provision,  together  with  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  machinery  for  some  mechanic  arts, 
and  to  bring  back  such  of  the  native  productions  of 
that  country  as  may  be  wanted. 

For  although  pecuniary  profit  does  not  enter  into 
calculation  in  the  object  in  contemplation,  nor  does 
it  afford  any  very  promising  prospects,  yet,  without 
a  little  aid  from  the  trifling  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try, the  expense  would  fall  too  heavy  on  your  peti- 
tioner, and  those  of  his  friends  who  feel  disposed  to 
patronize  the  undertaking.  Your  petitioner  there- 
fore craves  the  attention  of  Congress  to*a  concern 
which  appears  to  him  very  important  to  a  portion  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  who  have  been  long  excluded 
from  the  common  advantages  of  civilized  life,  and 
prays  that  they  will  afford  him  and  his  friends  such 
aid  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  think  best. 

With  much  respect,  I  am  your  assured  friend, 

PAUL  CUFFEE. 

Westport,  6th  month,  1813. 

Claim  of  Rebecca  Hodgson — Burning  of  the 
War  Office. 

Mr.  Abcheb,  from  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
made  a  report  on  the  petition  of  Rebecca  Hodg- 
son, which  was  read,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  Monday  next. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  by  virtue  of  a  lease  dated  on  the  14th  day  of 
August,  1800,  the  house  of  a  certain  Joseph  Hodg- 
son, in  the  city  of  Washington,  was  let  to  Samuel 
Dexter,  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  term  of 
eight  months ;  in  which  lease  the  said  Dexter 
covenanted,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  to  keep 
the  said  premises  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  ordi- 
nary decay  and  inevitable  casualty  excepted :  and 
the  same  so  kept  in  repair  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  to  deliver  up  to  the  said  Hodgson :  That,  in 
pursuance  of  the  lease,  Mr.  Dexter  took  possession, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  of  the  building  and 
premises,  and  occupied  the  same  as  a  public  office: 
That,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  day  of  November, 
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1800,  a  fire  communicated  itself  to  the  house,  by 
which  it  was  destroyed :  That,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  house  had  been  leased,  Jo- 
seph Hodgson  instituted  a  suit  against  Samuel  Dexter 
for  an  alleged  breach  of  the  covenant  contained  in 
the  lease,  in  not  delivering  up  the  premises  in  good 
and  sufficient  repair.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  at  February  term,  1803,  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground,  that  as 
Dexter  was  a  public  agent  of  the  Government,  he 
was  not  responsible  in  his  personal  and  individual 
capacity.  The  court,  however,  in  their  decision  in 
this  case,  gave  no  opinion  on  the  liability  of  the 
United  States. 

The  present  petitioner  is  the  legal  representative  of 
Joseph  Hodgson,  and  claims  of  the  Government  dam- 
ages equal  to  the  value  of  the  house,'  in  consequence 
of  its  destruction  by  fire. 

In  determining  on  the  legality  of  the  petitioner's 
claims,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  signifi- 
cation and  true  construction  of  the  words  "  inevitable 
casualty,"  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  destruction  of 
this  house  took  place  by  such  an  inevitable  casualty 
as  exonerates  the  lessee  from  the  operation  of  the 
covenant,  for  a.  breach  of  which  damages  to  the 
lessor  would  necessarily  result.  The  acts  of  God, 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  such  occurrences  as 
could  not  happen  by  the  intervention  of  man,  as 
storms,  lightnings,  earthquakes,  and  tempests,  are 
very  properly  denominated  inevitable  casualties. 
But  the  expression  cannot  be  confined  to  those  acci- 
dents alone  which  human  efforts  cannot  control ;  for 
it  has  been  applied  by  eminent  authority  to  those  oc- 
currences which  may  be  checked  or  subdued  by  the 
exertion  of  man.  Lord  Mansfield,  the  uniform  cor- 
rectness of  whose  administration  of  civil  jurispru- 
dence has'been  often  eulogized,  considers  a  fire  which 
originates  without  negligence  or  design,  as  an  inevi- 
table accident ;  and  Sir  William  Jones,  whose  style  is 
universally  admired  for  its  purity  and  precision,  in 
different  passages  in  his  elementary  treatise  on  bail- 
ment, calls  a  fire  happening  under  the  same  circum- 
stances of  accident,  an  inevitable  accident,  and  an 
inevitable  mischance.  By  these  two  distinguished 
jurists,  a  fire  happening  without  negligence  or  design, 
is  considered  as  an  inevitable  casualty  equally  with 
storms,  lightning,  or  tempests.  The  true  definition, 
then,  of  the  term  "  inevitable  casualty,"  may  be  taken 
to  be  such  an  accident  as  cannot  be  avoided  by  ordi- 
nary care  and  diligence. 

The  next  inquiry  which  presents  itself  for  consid- 
eration is,  whether  the  fire  by  which  the  house  of 
Hodgson  was  destroyed,  took  place  by  negligence, 
accident,  or  design.  In  making  their  determination 
npon  this  subject,  your  committee  conceived  them- 
selves bound  to  examine,  not  only  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  petitioner,  but  other  testimony,  which, 
from  an  examination  of  the  journal  of  the  House, 
they  found  to  be  in  existence,  and  to  be  applicable  to 
the  case.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1801,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
late  fires  in  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments, 
who,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  reported  to  the 
House  a  variety  of  depositions  which  they  had  taken 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  their  inquiry,  From  all 
of  which  there  results  a  strong  probability  that  the 
fire  in  the  War  Department  (Hodgson's  house)  was 
communicated' from  the  fire-place  of  the  adjoining 
building,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  on 
which  to  found  a  suspicion  of  its  having  originated 
from  negligence  or  design.    If,  then,  the  view  which 
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your  committee  have  taken  on  that  clause  in  the 
lease  which  bears  upon  the  present  claim,  and  the 
conclusion  which  is  drawn  from  the  testimony,  be 
correct,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  petitioner  can 
have  no  claim  against  the  United  States  for  compen- 
sation or  damages,  until  other  evidence  shall  be  ad- 
duced, which,  by  outweighing  that  already  in  ex- 
istence, shall  prove  the  destruction  of  the  house  to 
have  been  produced  by  negligence  or  design.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  conclude  with  submitting  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  petition  of  Rebecca  Hodgson, 
administratrix  of  fcseph'  Hodgson,  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

Post  Office  Patronage. 
Mr.  IsrGEBspLL,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  rose 
to  submit  a  resolution,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  generally  acceptable ;  because  it  was  intend- 
ed, and  he  believed  calculated,  to  correct  one  of 
the  most  unwarrantable  abuses  that  pervades 
and  violates  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. I  mean,  said  Mr.  I.,  a  resolution  for 
inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending 
the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  regulation  of  the 
General  Post  Office  Establishment  as  shall  ren- 
der appointments  under  that  establishment  more 
conformable  than  they  are  at  present  to  the 
provisions  existing  for  other  appointments  un- 
der the  Government.  It  has  always  been  an 
objection  urged  by  many  respectable  individu- 
als against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  time  of  its  adoption  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, that  the  Executive  Chief  Magistrate  is 
entrenched  behind  too  formidable  a  barrier  of 
patronage  and  influence.  Yet  that  officer  can 
make  hardly  an  appointment  without  submit- 
ting the  nomination  to  an  ordeal  in  the  Senate ; 
an  ordeal  well  known  to  be  of  the  most  trying 
kind  —for  very  recently  it  would  occur  to  every- 
body that,  after  being  tested  in  the  Senatorial 
crucible,  some  distinguished  individuals  not  an- 
swering the  assay,  had  been  rejected  as  found 
wanting  and  thrown  back  upon  the  President. 
The  War  Department  cannot  make  an  officer, 
from  a  major  general  to  a  cornet,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Senate.  Nor  can  the  Navy 
Department.  Within  a  few  years  an  honorable 
member,  now  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  had, 
very  meritoriously,  introduced  and  carried  into 
operation  a  provision  for  depriving  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  of  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing pursers  at  his  will  without  the  necessity  of 
a  Senatorial  supervision. 

If,  then,  sir,  said  Mr.  I.,  neither  the  President 
nor  any  one  of  the  Executive  Secretaries  enjoys 
such  a  field  of  irresponsible  patronage,  I  submit 
it  to  every  man  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  to  consider  whether  the  head  of 
the  General  Post  Office  should  be  allowed,  with- 
out control,  without  appeal,  without  question,  to 
command  the  services  of  a  band  of  agents  con- 
sisting, unless  I  am  incorrectly  informed,  of  not 
less  than  three  thousand  individuals,  distributed 
throughout  the  territories  of  this  extensive  con- 
tinent. Though  rotation  in  office  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  constitution,  yet  it  is  well 
known  to  be  held  so  sacred  by  many  that  certain 
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eminent  personages  had  deemed  it  becoming 
them  to  afford  it  all  the  illustration  in  their  pow- 
er, by  consecrating  it  in  practice  and  example. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  not  the  least  alarming  feature  of 
the  abuse  I  complain  of,  that  the  gentleman  at 
this  time  presiding  over  the  General  Post  Office 
Establishment  has  remained  at  that  post  during 
a  long  period  of  years — I  cannot  say  exactly 
how  long,  but  I  believe  during  nearly  four  sev- 
eral Presidential  terms  of  office — during  all  of 
which  period  the  number  of  his  subalterns  has 
been  increasing,  until  they  have  reached  threw 
thousand  persons,  who,  under  another  head  of 
this  department  and  another  order  of  things, 
might  be  planted  as  the  worst  of  emissaries,  for 
the  worst  of  purposes,  over  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say,  and 
I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  this  great  trust  has  been 
abused  in  practice  by  the  present  Postmaster 
General  ;*  though  I  cannot  deny  myself  leave 
to  remark,  that  if  no  abuses  have  taken  place, 
it  is  a  proof  that  that  gentleman  is  a  purer  one 
than  I  ever  knew,  or  heard,  or  read  of.  This 
patronage  extends  not  merely  to  the  uncontrol- 
led appointment  of  inferior  deputies.  He  has, 
moreover,  within  his  gift  places  which,  in  that 
particular  unfortunately  too  seductive,  that  is, 
in  point  of  emolument,  are  better  worth  having 
than  any  one  of  the  honorable  stations  occupied 
by  the  Secretaries  immediately  about  the  per- 
son, and  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Executive.  While 
therefore  I  disown  any  view  to  implicate  the 
General  Post  Office  in  culpability  at  present,  I 
cannot  help  apprehending  that  other  masters 
and  other  times  may  come,  when  honorable  Sen- 
ators or  other  elevated  men  may  be  diverted, 
perverted  possibly,  from  their  duties,  by  hopes 
allowed  to  be  entertained  that  a  Postmaster  may 
be  prevailed  on  to  translate  them  from  their 
public  places  to  others  of  less  dignity  but  more 
emolument.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  unless 
some  remedy  be  applied  to  this  evil,  and  that 
without  delay,  we  are  in  danger  of  a  new  order 
of  Jesuits  in  this  country,  with  an  unlimited 
General  at  their  head,  to  dictate  his  orders,  and 
enforce  them,  under  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  removal  from  their  deputations.  All  that  I 
require  is,  that  the  Post  Office  Establishment 
should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  General  Government;  that 
this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
an  effectual  remedy  should  be  applied  to  this 
great  and  dangerous  evil.  With  these  views, 
and  the  object  which  he  had  avowed,  Mr.  I.  of- 
fered the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  revising  the  laws  regulating  the 
General  Post  Office  Establishment  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  so  amending  them  as  to  render  them  more  con- 
formable than  they  are  at  present  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  as  regards  appointments  to  office  un- 
der ^hat  establishment. 


*  Gideon  Granger,  Esq. 


The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  as  follows- 
for  the  motion  73,  against  it  53. 

So  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  a  commi 
tee  ordered  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Ingeesol 
Mr.  Baenett,  Mr.  Roane,  Mr.  Humphbeys,  ai 
Mr.  Shipaed,  were  appointed  the  committee. 


Monday,  January  10. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Massachusett 
William  M.  Richardson,  appeared  and  took  h: 
seat. 

National  Bank. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  an 
Means,  made  a  report  on  the  petition  of  sundr 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Tork;  whic 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  th 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. — The  repoi 
is  as  follows : 

That  the  power  to  create  corporations  within  th 
Territorial  limits  of  the  States,  without  the  consent  c 
the  States,  is  neither  one  of  the  powers  delegated  b; 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  essential! 
necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  any  delegated  powei 
Duties  on  Licenses. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  aa 
Means,  made  a  report  on  the  resolution  instruct 
ing  them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  ol 
amending  the  first  section  of  the  act  laying  du 
ties  on  licenses  to  retailers  of  wines,  spirituon 
liquors,  and  foreign  merchandise;  which  wai 
read,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  th 
Whole  on  Thursday  next.  The  report  is  as  fol 
lows: 

"  That,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  wher 
the  population  is  dispersed  over  an  extensive  countrj 
and  but  few  retail  stores  established,  the  provisions  c 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  will  subject  to  inconvenienc 
those  who  purchase  spirit  in  less  quantities  than  fivi 
gallons.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  great  mass  o 
the  community,  however,  the  privilege  to  sell  in  quan 
tities  not  less  than  five  gallons  will  be  sufficient,  am 
will  also  enable  the  small  distiller  to  dispose  of  th 
spirit  he  has  been  accustomed  to  sell  in  his  immediat 
neighborhood,  without  paying  a  retail  license.  Th 
tax  on  stills  must  ultimately  fall,  not  on  the  distiUei 
but  on  the  consumer.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore 
that  the  payment  of  this  tax,  in  the  first  instance 
ought  to  exempt  the  distiller  from  the  retail  tax,  when 
from  any  peculiarity  of  situation,  with  a  view  to  profit 
he  may  add  the  occupation  of  retailer  to  that  of  dis 
tiller.  Fearful  that  the  proposed  amendment  migh 
tend  to  introduce  frauds,  and  diminish  the  revenue 
and  considering  it  impolitic  to  recommend  any  chang 
which  may  narrow  our  resources  at  the  present  time 
the  committee  consider  it  more  safe  to  leave  the  law  a 
it  now  stands,  and  to  apply  in  future  a  remedy,  if  es 
perience  shall  pronounce  against  its  provisions.  Thej 
therefore,  submit  the  following  resolution. 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  the  presei 
time,  to  authorize  the  sale,  without  license,  of  spirit 
in  less  quantities  than  five  gallons,  at  the  place  whei 
the  same  shall  have  been  distilled." 

Punishment  of  Treason . 

Mr.  Weight,  after  some  observations,  move 
the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Hon 
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be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending the  2d  section  of  the  act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  spies,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Stockton  hoped  that  the  House  -would 
not  sanction  the  resolution  so  far  as  to  deliber- 
ate upon  it.  The  principle  contained  in  it,  said 
Mr.  S.,  is  so  monstrous  that  I  do  hope  no  refer- 
ence will  he  made  of  it.  The  amount  of  it  is 
simply  this,  whether  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  the  constitution,  are  to  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  martial,  and 
subject  to  military  law.  This  appears  to  me  a 
monstrous  principle,  without  the  least  necessity 
for  its  exercise.  Whence,  sir,  is  the  necessity 
of  subjecting  our  citizens  to  martial  law  ?  If  any 
citizen  is  found  aiding  and  assisting  the  enemy, 
in  the  language  of  the  constitution  adhering  to 
the  enemy,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  he  is 
guilty  of  treason,  and  can  be  tried  for  the  same 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  where  he  will  be  enti- 
tled to  the  inestimable  privilege  of  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  country.  This  resolution  strikes  at 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty.  It  strikes 
at  that  great  bulwark  of  the  citizen,  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  I  do  hope  that  this  House  will  not 
even  so  far  sanction  such  a  resolution  as  to  de- 
liberate upon  it.  'I  do  not  come  here,  sir,  to  de- 
fend spies,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  being  the  defender  of  any  violators  of  the 
laws  of  my  country.  I  am  the  defender  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  and  by  the  help  of  God  I  will  defend 
them  whjle  I  have  a  seat  on  this  floor.  This 
resolution  goes  to  subvert  every  principle  of 
civil  liberty,  to  place  the  citizens  under  the  ban 
of  martial  law,  to  prostrate  courts  of  justice  and 
the  trial  by  jury,  which  is  guarantied  by  the 
constitution,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  not  so 
far  sanction  it  as  to  refer  it  to  any  committee. 

Mr.  Yancey  moved  that  the  resolution  lie  on 
the  table. — Lost. 

Mr.  Teoup  observed  that  he  thought  the  pres- 
ent subject  as  worthy  of  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  as  some  others 
which  had  been  referred.  He  had  understood 
that  there  were  a  number  of  cases  which  occur- 
red in  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
given  information  to  the  enemy.  He  mention- 
ed a  case  where  he  understood  the  only  good 
spring  used  by  the  American  army  had  been 
poisoned  twice,  no  doubt  by  some  person  who 
tad  been  lurking  about  the  camp. 

Mr.  Maoon  said  that  this  question  appeared 
to  him  one  that  could  he  better  settled  by  refer- 
ring the  subject  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  than  by  a  reference  to  any  other  com- 
mittee, because,  let  the  latter  make  any  report, 
it  must  finally  be  settled  in  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  If  it  is  now  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  question  will  he  settled  at  once. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  a  civil 
or  military  law  should  prevail.  This  was  the 
real  question,  and  it  could  be  better  settled  by  a 


reference  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
than  by  a  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs;  he  would,  therefore,  suggest  to 
the  mover  the  propriety  of  so  modifying  it. 

Mr.  Wei&ht  agreed  to  modify  the  resolution 
so  as  to  instruct  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Stockton  said  he  w  as  more  opposed  to  a 
reference  of  the  resolution  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  than  he  was  to  a  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  because,  if  they 
referred  it  to*a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
it  would  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  worthy  to  he  debated.  It  has,  said 
Mr.  S.,  been  well  observed  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Maoon,) 
that  there  is  but  one  question  to  decide  on  in 
this  resolution,  that  is,  whether  civil  or  mil- 
itary law  is  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Upon 
such  a  question  I  hope,  that,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  freemen,  we  shall  decide  without  hesi- 
tation, that  we  will  not  debate  or  deliberate  on 
the  subject.  I  again  repeat,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this  resolution.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — that  ark  of  our  safety — has  de- 
fined treason,  and  whoever  is  guilty  can  be  tried 
by  a  jury,  and.  he  punished  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Every  case  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Teoup)  amounts  to 
treason  if  the  facts  be  as  stated,  because  they 
came  within  the  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  declares  treason  to  consist  in  adhering  to 
our  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The 
law  of  treason  in  this  country  has  been  settled 
by  various  decisions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy  is  treason.  If 
any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  are  correct,  why  have  not 
the  persons  been  tried  for  their  offences?  There 
is  then  no  necessity  to  deliberate  on  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  referred. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob  did  suppose  that  Congress 
never  would  seriously  take  into  consideration 
any  subject,  the  passage  of  which  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitution.  If,  said  Mr.  G., 
we  advert  to  the  constitution,  we  there  find 
treason  defined  to  consist  in  levying  war  against 
the  United  States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort ;  and,  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  it  is  declared 
that  no  person  shall  beheld  to  answer  for  a  cap- 
ital or  other  infamous  crime,  except  by  a  pre- 
sentment by  a  grand  jury,  except  the  military 
or  militia  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  If  Congress  can  provide  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  cases  mentioned  by  military  law, 
they  can  do  so  by  the  civil  law.  And,  sir,  with- 
out the  least  necessity,  will  we  put  our  citizens 
under  martial  law  ?  Shall  we  expose  our  citi- 
zens to  military  punishment,  and  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  the  trial  by  j  ury  J  But  will  gen- 
tlemen reflect  that  this  resolution  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  constitution?  What,  sir,  are 
we  told  by  the  mover  ?  That  the  constitution 
requires  in  the  case  of  treason  two  witnesses  to 
the  overt  act,  in  order  to  convict  the  accused, 
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but  that  a  spy  might  be  tried  by  martial  law 
and  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  one  witness. 
What,  sir,  is  this  but  evading  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  ?  Treason  is  defined  by  the 
constitution  to  be  adhering  to  our  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort,  and  two  witnesses 
are  required.  But  call  it  by  another  name,  al- 
though the  crime  is  treason,  and  try  the  accused 
by  martial  law,  and  but  one  witness  is  required. 
What  is  this,  sir,  but  a  violation  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution  ?  Again,  sir,  no 
citizen  can  be  tried  by  martial  law  except  those 
belonging  to  the  military  or  militia  in  actual 
service,  every  other  citizen  is  entitled  by  the 
constitution  to  the  inestimable  privilege  of  a 
trial  by  a  jury.  Congress  possesses  no  power 
to  pass  a  law  in  conformity  to  the  resolution, 
and  I  wish  gentlemen,  if  they  can,  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  which  I  have 
read,  and  show  where  exists  the  power.  If  they 
have  no  power,  why  refer  the  subject  to  a  com- 
mittee, or  why  deliberate  on  it  ?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  a  spy  found  in  our  camps  is 
guilty  of  treason,  for  he  is  thereby  adhering  to 
the  enemy,  and  you  cannot  by  calling  the  of- 
fence by  any  other  name,  prevent  him  from  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial,  or  convict  him  on 
the  testimony  of  one  witness. 

Mr.  Maoon  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
reference,  because  he  thought  it  an  important 
question,  and  was  willing  to  have  it  discussed. 
He  was  at  present  against  the  resolution,  but  he 
thought  it  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  give  gentle- 
men an  opportunity  when  they  wished  to  dis- 
cuss any  question.  He  was  for  granting  that  in- 
dulgence to  others  which  he  should  wish  grant- 
ed to  himself.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
had  spoken  of  this  resolution  as  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  but  it  would  be  recollected, 
that  it  was  not  the  reference  which  violates  the 
constitution,  but  the  passage  of  the  law ;  and 
even  if  an  unconstitutional  law  were  passed,  we 
had  judges  who  no  doubt  would  declare  it  null 
and  void.  The  judges  had  once  declared  a  law 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  do  so  again  whenever  unconstitutional 
laws  were  passed. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  if  the  proposition 
were  to  consider  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  additional  legal  punishments  for  any  de- 
scription of  offences,  he  should  see  no  objection 
to  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  committee. 
If  illegal  intercourse  existed  with  the  enemy,  he 
should  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  applying  consti- 
tutional remedies  to  that  evil.  But  this  resolu- 
tion proposes,  in  effect,  to  consider  whether  it 
is  not  expedient  to  try  accusations  for  treason 
before  military  instead  of  civil  tribunals.  How- 
ever glaring  may  be  the  idea,  yet  such  is  in  truth 
the  real  nature  of  the  proposition.  It  is  to 
change  the  forum  for  the  trial  of  treason.  The 
mover  of  the  resolution,  and  the  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Georgia,  (Mr.  Tboup,)  have  not  left 
any  doubt  on  this  subject.  They  have  alluded 
to  cases  which  they  suppose  the  resolutions  to 
embrace,  and  for  which  they  deem  it  necessary 


to  provide  military  punishment.  But  what  is 
the  nature  of  those  cases  ?  Are  they  not  cases 
of  treason?  It  is  said  information  has  been 
communicated  to  the  enemy,  very  material  to 
him,  respecting  the  operations  of  our  own  forces, 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Signals  are 
said  to  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  elsewhere.  Do  gentlemen 
suppose  that  the  act  of  communicating  to  the 
enemy  important  intelligence,  whether  by  sig- 
nals or  otherwise,  whereby  he  is  the  better  able 
to  defend  himself,  or  attack  his  adversary,  is 
not  treason  ?  Is  not  this  giving  to  the  enemy 
aid  and  comfort?  May  it  not  be  in  many  cases 
the  most  important  service  which  can  be  render- 
ed him  ?  Certainly,  sir,  all  such  offences  as 
gentlemen  have  mentioned  are  provided  for  by 
law,  and  adequate  penalties  annexed  to  the  com- 
mission. The  simple  question  before  us  is, 
whether  we  will  consider  the  propriety  of  tak- 
ing the  power  of  trying  for  these  offences  from 
the  courts  of  law,  where  the  constitution  has 
placed  it,  and  confer  it  on  the  military.  Sir,  the 
proposition  strikes  me  as  monstrous.  I  cannot 
consent  to  entertain  the  consideration  of  it  even 
for  a  moment.  It  goes  to  destroy  the  plainest 
constitutional  provisions.  If  it  should  prevail, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  most 
enormous  stride  of  usurpation.  Nothing,  in  any 
Government  called  a  free  one,  even  in  the 
worst  of  times,  has  exceeded  it.  I  am  utterly 
shocked  at  the  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  it. 
When  the  mover  was  asked  why,  in  the  cases 
he  mentioned,  the  offenders  could  not  be  pun- 
ished for  treasonable  practises,  I  understood 
him  to  answer,  that  on  trials  for  treason  in 
the  courts  of  law,  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses is  required;  but  if  the  trial  could  be 
transferred  to  a  military  tribunal,  the  two 
witnesses  could  be  dispensed  with.  Are  we 
now  gravely  to  consider  upon  a  proposition,  of 
which  this  is  among  the  professed  objects?  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tboot)  observed, 
that  when  persons  had  been  apprehended  for 
offences,  they  had  been  rescued  by  habeas 
corpus,  issued  by  the  civil  magistrate.  And  are 
we  to  deliberate  whether  it  be  not  proper  for 
us  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  from  illegal  arrests  and  imprisonment 
by  the  interposition  of  their  great  constitutional 
remedy,  their  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ?  The  con- 
stitution contains  no  provision  more  valuable, 
it  makes  no  injunction  more  direct  and  impera- 
tive than  those  respecting  trials  for  treason,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  habeas  corpus.  Treason  is 
not  left  to  be  defined,  even  by  the  highest 
courts  of  law.  It  was  foreseen  that,  in  times 
of  commotion,  victims  might  be  sacrificed  to 
constructive  treason  ;  that  doctrine  which,  in 
other  places  and  other  times,  has  shed  so  much 
innocent  blood,  and  which  brought  Algernon 
Sydney  to  the  scaffold.  The  constitution,  there- 
fore, defines  treason,  and  prescribes  the  mode  of 
proof.  But  what  is  there  in  the  worst  cases  of 
construction  of  treason  that  can  be  compared,  in 
point  of  enormity,  to  the  proposition  now  be- 
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fore  us  ?  This  is  not  to  give  a  latitude  of  con- 
struction to  the  judge ;  it  is  to  take  the  cause 
away  from  the  judge,  and  carry  it  to  the  camp. 
Instead  of  indictment,  arraignment,  and  trial, 
it  proposes  the  summary  process  of  martial  law. 
If  the  proposition  should  pass  into  a  law,  it 
takes  away  the  constitutional  definition  of  the 
offence ;  it  takes  away  the  prescribed  mode  of 
proof;  it  takes  away  the  trial  by  jury;  it 
takes  away  the  civil  tribunal,  and  establishes 
the  military.  On  a  resolution  of  this  sort,  I 
cannot  believe  the  House  will  consent  to  de- 
liberate. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
86,  nays  77. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weight,  the  resolution  was 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Friday  next. 

Relations  with  France. 
Mr.  Hanson  withdrew  his  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  him  on  the  28th  ultimo,  and  submit- 
ted the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  communi- 
cate  to  this  House  any  information  in  his  possession, 
and  which  it  may  not  he  improper  to  divulge,  in  re- 
lation to  the  omission  or  refusal  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  accredit  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  that  Court,  or  of  his 
reception,  if  accredited ;  of  the  time  when  he  was 
so  accredited,  and  of  the  progress  of  his  negotia- 
tion. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  Mr.  Turreau,  late  Minister  of  France, 
did  or  did  not,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  June,  1809, 
write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  setting  forth 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  his  Government 
would  treat  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  and  urging  certain  complaints  against  this 
Government,  and  requiring  certain  political  sacrifices 
to  be  made  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  treaty,  and  whether  the  said  letter 
was  not  withdrawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  how  and  when  it  was  so  with- 
drawn ;  and  that  the  said  committee  have  power  to 
send  for  person^  and  papers. 

And,  on  the  question  that  the  House  do  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  said  resolutions,  it  pass- 
ed in  the  affirmative — yeas  90,  nays  69. 

Tuesday,  January  11. 
Relations  with  France. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
two  resolutions  yesterday  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hanson.  A  division  of  the  question  having 
been  required,  the  question  was  first  stated  on 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  communicate  to 
this  House  any  information  in  his  possession,  and 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  divulge,  in  relation 
to  the  omission  or  refusal  of  the  French  Government 
to  accredit  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  that  Court,  or  of  his  reception,  if 
accredited;  of  the  time  when  he  was  so  accredited,  and 
of  the  progress  of  his  negotiation. 


Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that 
his  object  in  yesterday  calling  for  a  division  of 
the  question,  was  to  separate  this  from  that 
which  was  connected  with  it.  To  this  resolu- 
tion he  could  see  no  objection ;  it  was  drawn 
up  in  respectful  language  and  in  the  usual  form. 
It  asked  for  information  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  refuse  it. 

The  question  was  taken  on  this  resolution, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  without  a  di- 
vision. 

The  questioifwas  then  stated  on  the  second 
resolution  in  the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  M.  Turreau,  late  Minister  of  France, 
did  or  did  not,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  June,  1809, 
write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  setting  forth 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  his  Govern- 
ment would  treat  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  and  urging  certain  complaints  against 
tTiiR  Government,  and  requiring  certain  political  sac- 
rifices to  be  made  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite 
to  the  formation  of  such  »  treaty,  and  whether  the 
said  letter  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  archives  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  how  and  when  it  was 
so  withdrawn ;  and  that  the  said  committee  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  CALHomsr  said  it  was  a  good  rule  gener- 
ally in  cases  of  this  kind  that  inquiry  be  grant- 
ed, where  it  is  moved  in  a  proper  manner. 
On  such  motions  a  very'  great  liberality  had 
usually  prevailed  in  this  House,  which  had  been 
displayed  in  the  vote  just  taken.  But  as  to  the 
particular  resolution  before  us,  it  is  of  that 
class  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  its  existence.  To  induce  the  House 
to  pass  this  resolution,  there  ought  to  be  three 
things  stated.  He  need  not  suggest  that  this 
inquiry  was  of  an  uprecedented  character,  and 
varying  from  all  usual  calls  on  the  Executive 
for  information.  To  warrant  the  adoption,  a 
specific  object  ought  to  be  first  stated:  second- 
ly, what  was  expected  to  grow  out  of  it ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  object  was  of  a  character  to 
warrant  the  investigation.  Such  inquiries  as 
that  now  proposed,  without  these  three  pre- 
requisites, would,  he  conceived,  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  By  that  instrument, 
diplomacy  was  confided  wholly  to  the  Execu- 
tive. This  House  had  indeed  the  power  to  re- 
quire information,  but  it  was  through  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  that  it  ought  to  be  sought 
for,  and  not  through  inquisitorial  committees 
of  this  House,  or  on  such  vague  statements  as 
had  been  made.  The  inofficial  mode  of  inquiry 
now  proposed  was  a  departure  from  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  this  body,  to  which  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  accede. 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  said  he  had  flat- 
tered himself,  when  he  had  the  honor  to  make 
a  statement  a  few  days  ago  on  this  subject  to 
the  House,  that  his  object  would  be  distinctly- 
understood.  As  to  the  proceeding  which  this 
House  in.  its  wisdom  might  think  proper  to 
ground  on  this  resolution,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  dictate.    Certain  it  was,  that  if  any  high 
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and  responsible  officer  had  done  any  act  for 
which  he  was  amenable  to  the  constitutional 
authority,  it  was  the  duty  of  this  House  to  lay 
the  foundation  to  an  inquiry.  The  statement 
which  he  had  made,  was  of  itself,  he  conceived, 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  House  to  proceed 
upon.  He  entertained  no  wish  on  his  part  to 
examine  the  Department  of  State,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen appeared  to  suppose,  or  any  officer  of 
the  Government,  in  relation  to  the  object  of 
the  inquiry ;" on  the  contrary  he  pledged  him- 
self to  be  able  to  prove  the  statement  he  then 
made,  without  resorting  to  any  department  of 
the  Government.  He  denied  in  toto  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  subject  of  the  grounds  necessa- 
ry to  authorize  inquiry.  Do  we  not  know, 
said  he,  that  it  is  the  practice  in  this  House,  as 
well  as  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  informa- 
tion given  by  any  member  rising  in  his  place 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  inquiry? 
The  gentleman  had  said,  Mr.  H.  observed,  that 
a  committee  ought  not  to  be  appointed  on  this 
matter ;  that  an  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  grant- 
ed in  the  present  state  of  vague  information. 
Now,  Mr.  fl.  said,  the  information  given  had 
been  as  precise  and  explicit  as  could  be.  It 
had  been  stated  in  this  House,  that  a  letter 
of  a  most  insulting  nature,  requiring  of  this 
Government  the  most  degrading  political  sacri- 
fices, a  letter  striking  at  the  honor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  transmitted  by  the  French 
Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  placed 
on  the  files  of  that  Department.  And  what 
constituted  the  files  of  that  office?  he  asked. 
If  such  a  letter  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  suffered  to  remain  in 
that  office,  was  it  not  on  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment? was  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
recorded,  to  constitute  its  admission  ?  It  had 
remained  in  the  office  sufficiently  long  to  give 
it  an  official  character.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  document  ?  As  far  back  as  the  year  1809 
— and  gentlemen  would  recollect  the  state  of 
our  foreign  relations  at  that  time ;  when  a  Min- 
ister coming  from  England  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
momently  expected — the  French  Minister  ad- 
dresses to  this  Government  a  letter,  to  be  held 
as  a  rod  in  terrorem  if  we  presumed  to  nego- 
tiate with  Britain.  This  letter  set  forth  cer- 
tain pretended  grievances,  and  required  partic- 
ular political  sacrifices  of  our  Government,  on 
the  presumption  that  it  was  going  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  It  appeared  from 
that  letter,  Mr.  H.  said,  that  France  set  forth 
certain  disgraceful  and  dishonorable  conditions 
on  which  alone  it  would  remain  at  amity  with 
this  Government.  Now,  call  this  document 
public  or  private,  the  question  was :  had  it 
been  received  by  our  Government?  The  views 
and  feelings  of  the  French  Government  had 
been  spread  on  paper,  and  could  be  as  well 
known  through  a  private  as  through  a  public 
document.  As  to  the  objection  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  letter  was  a  private  letter, 


addressed  to  the  gentleman  who  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  but  not  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  H.  said  that  this  objection  was 
perfectly  frivolous.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  as  Secretary  of  State ;  it 
treated  of  nothing  but  public  business,  and  the 
Minister  said  he  felt  himself  thus  called  upon 
to  explain  to  the  American  the  views  of  the 
French  Government.  Not  to  go  fully  into  the 
subject  at  this  time,  but  merely  to  show  that 
this  House  was  already  possessed  of  sufficient 
information  to  act  on  this  subject,  it  was  enough 
to  say  that  a  document  of  immense  importance 
to  the  nation  had  been  concealed  and  suppressed 
from  public  view ;  that  whilst  we  have  gone  on 
to  consider  France  as  a  friendly  power,  yet,  as 
far  back  as  1809,  our  Government  perfectly 
well  knew  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  justice  of  France.  And,  after  having  made 
those  political  sacrifices,  one  after  another,  and 
thus  done  every  thing  required  of  us  by  this 
tool  of  a  despot,  what  had  we  received  in  re- 
turn ?  Had  there  been  any  restoration  of  the 
millions  on  millions  of  property  stolen  from  us, 
or  did  the  House  know  to  this  day,  even,  that 
our  Minister  had  been  accredited  at  the'French 
Court  ?  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  Mr. 
H.  said,  that  such  matters  should  be  inquired 
into.  It  was  a  radical  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  information  should  be  as  widely  as 
possible  diffused  among  the  people ;  that  they 
should  not  be  kept  in  a  situation  of  delusion ; 
that  they  should  not  be  hoodwinked  and  blind- 
ed to  the  real  state  of  our  affairs  with  foreign 
nations — and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  an  im- 
penetrable veil  had  heretofore  been  spread  over 
our  relations  with  France.  Was  it  not  of  im- 
portance to  this  House  and  to  the  nation  to 
know  in  what  manner  we  had  been  involved 
in  a  war,  which  one-half  of  this  community 
knew  to  be  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  felt 
to  be  oppressive?  At  the  period  when  this 
letter  was  transmitted,  this  House  at  least  had 
pledged  itself  to  a  system  of  neutrality.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations 
at  that  day  might  be  able  to  say  why  it  was, 
after  taking  a  stand  on  the  report  of  their  com- 
mittee, they  were  induced  to  change  their  neu- 
tral ground.  But  why  call  on  the  Executive, 
as  was  suggested,  for  this  information,  when 
the  very  foundation  of  the  inqniry  was,  that 
the  President  had  done  an  act  this  House  ought 
to  inquire  into ;  and  for  which,  if  satisfied  of 
his  guilt,  the  President  ought  to  be  proceeded 
against?  Gentlemen  may  smile,  said  Mr.  H., 
but  if  the  document  which  I  produced  yester- 
day (Mr.  Graham's  translation  of  the  letter)  is 
substantiated,  and  all  the  facts  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  are  proved,  then  I  say  that  a 
high  misdemeanor  has  been  committed.  Let 
me  ask  gentlemen,  if  in  the  days  of  Adams's 
Administration  a  letter  of  this  description  had 
been  written  by  Mr.  Liston  or  any  other  for- 
eign Minister  to  our  Government,  and  it  had 
been  concealed  from  public  view,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  never  heard  of  it  till  it  had  been  drag- 
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ged  forth  like  this  letter,  what  would  gentle- 
men have  said  ?  Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  I  want  an 
opportunity  to  prove  facts ;  and,  if  gentlemen 
then  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittance,  let 
them  do  so.  But  do  not  suppress  an  inquiry ; 
do  not,  hy  smothering  investigation,  attempt  to 
give  impunity  to  such  conduct.  Gentlemen 
appeared  to  him,  Mr.  H.  said,  to  take  offence, 
as  if  they  had  a  fee  simple  in  the  Government, 
or  a  lease  of  power  for  ninety-nine  years,  re- 
newable forever,  whenever  any  investigation 
was  proposed  which  struck  at  the  character  of 
the  Executive.  They  must  expect,  said  he,  and 
if  they  do  not  they  ought,  that  we  shall  use 
every  fair  and  honorable  means  to  oust  them 
from  the  possession  of  power,  which  we  feel 
they  have  abused.  This  House  has  pledged 
itself  to  the  people,  by  implication,  that  this 
subject  shall  be  investigated ;  and  let  me  ask 
them,  what  will  be  the  impression  if  this  motion 
be  rejected?  As  to  the  impression  I  wish  to 
produce,  sir,  the  rejection  of  this  motion  will 
be  tantamount  to  a  positive  proof  of  all  that  I 
have  alleged. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  now  hoped  the  House 
would  refuse  the  inquiry  proposed.  He  had 
asked  for  a  specification  of  the  object,  and  had 
received  none.  He  asked  for  practical  conse- 
quences to  result  from  it,  and  had  received  none. 
Mr.  C.  pronounced  the  resolution  extraordinary 
in  its  character,  and  unprecedented  in  its  form. 
The  resolution  went  to  break  into  the  Executive 
offices,  to  call  ex  parte  witnesses  before  the 
House;  for  what  purpose?  For  the  highest 
purpose  in  the  power  of  the  House  ?  No ;  for 
a  mere  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  procedure, 
which  is,  as  no  such  purpose  is  avowed,  to  lay 
no  foundation  for  impeachment,  the  only  object 
which  would  justify  the  application  of  such 
means.  Suppose  it  were  proved  that  this  letter 
was  in  fact  written  by  General  Turreau,  and 
that  all  the  other  circumstances  relating  to  it 
wero  true,  which  for  himself  he  did  not  credit, 
what  did  it  prove  ?  Merely  that  an  impertinent 
letter  had  been  written  by  a  foreign  Minister. 
Did  the  Executive  sanction  it  ?  No.  What 
view  the  Executive  ought  to  take  of  such  a  let- 
ter, or  how  to  treat  it,  depended  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances  on  which  this  House  had  not  the 
means  to  form  any  opinion.  Mr.  0.  said  he  hoped 
this  House  would  not  grant  what  was  in  his 
view  a  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  went  on  and  adverted  to  the 
nice  sensibility  displayed  by  the  whole  phalanx 
of  the  other  side  of  the  House,  yesterday,  on  a 
mere  proposal  for  inquiry  into  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  punish  spies.  Mr.  C.  said 
te  had  thought,  for  his  part,  we  had  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  inquire  into  that  subject.  He 
hoped  on  this  occasion  to  see  gentlemen  consist- 
ent, and  exhibit  the  same  commendable  zeal  as 
on  yesterday,  and  join  with  him  to  secure  the 
constitution  against  an  invasion  of  its  spirit.  Mr. 
C.  expatiated  on  the  vexatious  nature  of  in- 
quiries of  this  description,  tending  to  no  practi- 
cal result,  &c.    As  to  all  the  insinuations  of 


French  influence,  and  the  vague  declamation 
which  the  House  had  heard,  he  did  not  deem 
fit  subjects  of  inquiry,  or  of  so  much  importance 
as  to  constitute  ground  on  which  to  put  the 
Chief  Magistrate  under  a  committee  of  this 
House.  Mr.  C.  repeated  the  three  requisites  he 
had  before  stated  as  necessary  to  justify  this 
inquiry.  If  gentlemen  could  show  that  a  crime 
had  been  committed  by  the  Executive  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  him  amenable  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  this  body,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  wouhJ»he  consent  to  an  inquiry  which 
was  equally  a  novelty  in  this  House  and  in  the 
history  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  said  the  gen- 
tleman last  up  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
motives  of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  in  sup- 
posing they  would  oppose  the  resolution  if  he 
could  establish  the  doctrine  that  its  adoption 
would  involve  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
But  he  could  not  agree  with  him  on  that  point. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  had  recommended 
to  the  adoption  of  the  House  a  resolution  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  attainment  of  a  document 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  considerable 
importance ;  a  document  stating  the  conditions 
on  which  alone  we  could  retain  the  amity  of 
France,  and  in  which  the  views  of  that  Govern- 
ment were  declared.  If  this  document  were 
indeed  in  possession  of  the  Executive,  the  House 
might  with  great  propriety  apply  to  him  to  lay 
it  before  them,  to  afford  them  the  information 
necessary  to  their  correct  decision  on  our  foreign 
affairs.  But  we  know,  said  Mr.  G,  if  any  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  information  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  received  and  believes 
to  be  true,  that  there  is  no  vestige  of  this  docu- 
ment in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  If 
this  information,  said  to  exist,  be  of  importance 
in  our  future  legislative  proceedings,  how  are 
we  to  come  at  it  ?  Only  by  the  mode  designated 
in  the  resolution.  And  would  it  be  denied  that 
this  document  ought  to  have  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  ?  It 
was  not  expected,  he  said  he  hoped,  that  this 
session  was  to  pass  over  without  Congress  com- 
ing to  some  conclusion  in  respect  to  our  rela- 
tions with  France.  If,  by  the  verification  of 
this  document,  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the 
relations  of  amity  were  not  to  be  maintained 
with  that  nation  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  great 
political  rights,  or  by  an  accession  to  the  mari- 
time confederacy,  conditions  which  he  presumed 
this  people  was  not  prepared  to  accept,  all  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  with  that  country  must  be 
at  an  end — for  no  man  who  possesses  an  honor- 
able feeling  would  consent  to  such  amity  on 
such  conditions.  There  was  no  other  way  in 
which  the  House  could  obtain  the  requisite  in- 
formation but  by  raising  this  committee.  Mr. 
G.  explained  the  difference  between  such  an  in- 
quiry as  this,  and  one  directed  to  the  Executive. 
The  opposition  to  the  resolution,  he  conceived, 
proceeded  from  an  over-sensitive  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  in  respect  to  the  Execu- 
tive.   The  information  he  considered  important 
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in  respect  to  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the 
House — and  he  believed  the  mode  proposed  the 
only  one  in  which  it  could  he  obtained. 

Mr.  Eobeets,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  it  was  the 
right  of  this  House,  and  of  each  of  its  members, 
to  move  an  inquiry  on  the  subjects  relating  to 
their  constitutional  functions,  and  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  it  that  common  fame  warranted 
it.  Of  this  right  it  was  more  usual  for  a  minor- 
ity than  a  majority  to  avail  themselves ;  but 
whether  a  call  by  them  for  information  was 
proper,  expedient,  or  necessary,  it  was  for  the 
majority  to  determine.  As  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Executive,  no  call  upon  it  could  be  made 
which  this  House  ought  to  feel  any  hesitation 
in  granting.  Mr.  R.  therefore  disclaimed,  in 
offering  his  objections  to  the  resolution,  any  in- 
tention to  shield  the  Executive.  But  he  meant 
to  exercise  his  right,  as  a  member  of  this  House, 
to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  course  pro- 
posed. The  gentleman  who  moved  the  resolu- 
tion, had  looked  around  and  said,  gentlemen 
might  smile,  but  that  should  not  deter  Mm  from 
his  course.  Mr.  R.  said  he  might  retort,  that 
gentlemen  might  frown,  and  use  great  vehe- 
mence of  language,  but  they  could  not  swell 
into  importance  what  was  merely  the  breath  of 
common  fame,  and  rested  on  no  better  than 
newspaper  evidence.  The  gentleman,  in  sub- 
stituting the  motion  under  consideration,  for 
that  first  moved,  had  assigned  delicacy  towards 
the  Executive  as  his  motive.  There  was  no 
need  of  it,  Mr.  R.  said ;  if  called  on,  the  Execu- 
tive would  freely  have  given  him  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  have  asked  for — which  he 
had  acknowledged  he  expected  thus  to  attain. 
But  now  the  principle  of  the  motion  was 
changed,  and  a  committee  was  to  be  raised  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  any  extent,  at 
the  option  of  the  committee.  If  they  could 
show  ground  to  believe  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  criminal,  Mr.  R.  said  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  inquiry.  But  if  such  was  the 
object,  why  not  openly  and  fairly  march  up 
to  it?  The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  content  with  the  strongest 
insinuations  that  the  conduct  of  the  Executive 
had  been  criminal,  but  had  avowed  his  deter- 
mination to  drive  the  men  now  in  office  from 
that  power  which  he  says  they  have  abused. 
If  such  were  his  object,  the  most  direct  way 
would  be  at  once  to  disqualify  them  by  impeach- 
ment. It  had  not  been  very  long  since,  at  a 
former  session,  the  gentleman  himself  had  al- 
leged a  delay  to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Russia ; 
now  common  fame,  who  was  the  gentleman^ 
authority  on  that  occasion,  reports  that  the 
President  invited  Mr.  Daschkoff,  without  au- 
thority from  his  Government,  to  offer  the  medi- 
ation. If  the  gentleman  was  then  so  far  mis- 
taken in  allegations  equally  positive  with  those 
now  made,  it  was 'not  unlikely  that  he  was  as 
much  in  error  on  this  occasion.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  the  fact  of  this  letter  having  been  written 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  relations 


with  France.  The  letter  being  declared  inad- 
missible, the  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  paper 
was  a  disavowal  of  it.  If  addressed  to  the 
Government,  on  the  statement  of  gentlemen 
themselves,  reparation  was  made  for  the  wrong 
done  by  withdrawing  the  offensive  letter.  Mr. 
R.  viewed  this  motion,  he  said,  in  connection 
with  other  things,  as  intended  as  a  bugbear,  to 
drive  men  from  power,  which  the  gentleman 
says  they  abuse.  We  have  had  much  prediction, 
and  much  augury,  said  Mr.  R.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  popular  feeling.  Gentlemen  have  told  us 
the  people  are  not  with  us,  and  now  we  are  in- 
formed one-half  the  people  are  against  us. 
What  is  the  fact,  sir  ?  Have  we  not  had  elec- 
tions in  all  the  States  recently;  and  do  they 
prove  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  support  the  war  ?  On  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding every  obstacle  has  been  opposed 
to  the  measures  of  the  Government,  and  not  a 
few  disasters  have  occurred,  the  popularity  of 
the  war  increases.  In  order  to  abridge  debate, 
which  he  believed  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
motion,  Mr.  R.  moved  to  amend  it  so  as  to 
change  it  to  call  on  the  Executive  for  the  in- 
formation proposed  to  he  obtained  through  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Batlt,  of  Virginia,  assigned  the  reasons 
why  he  should  vote  to  amend  the  resolution 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Roberts  ;  because,  as  it 
stood,  the  resolution  implied  a  strong  censure 
on  the  Executive,  to  whom  at  least  so  much  re- 
spect was  due  from  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  inquire  what  he  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  in  question  before  they  raised  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Oakley  said,  among  other  things,  that  this 
House  ought  never  to  call  on  any  department  for 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  its  own  measures — 
which  principle  he  assigned  as  a  motive  for 
having  voted  a  few  days  ago  against  the  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  arms, 
and  as  a  reason  why  he  was  opposed  to  the 
motion,  as  originally  proposed  some  days  ago, 
of  his  friend  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Hanson.) 
A  sufficient  specification  had  been  given,  he 
contended,  as  cause  for  this  motion,  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts  made  by  Mr.  Hanson,  which  Mr. 
O.  briefly  repeated.  If  these  facts  were  estab- 
lished, they  proved,  he  said,  on  our  Govern- 
ment the  charge  of  subserviency  to  the  views 
and  influence  of  the  French  Government.  If 
the  facts  were  fully  established,  the  most  con- 
dign punishment  ought  to  await  those  impli- 
cated in  the  accusation.  The  practical  result 
then  of  successful  inquiry  would  be  to  prove 
the  Executive  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  impeach- 
ment. As  to  the  form,  if  information  were 
merely  wanted  as  the  foundation  of  legislative 
acts,  it  might  well  he  required  of  the  Execu- 
tive ;  hut  when  the  result  of  the  information 
was  to  implicate  the  Executive  officer,  it  would 
be  futile  to  call  on  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Alston,  of  North  Carolina,  followed  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  partly  on  the  same 
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grounds  as  occupied  by  others  in  opposition  to 
it.  If  every  fact  alleged  were  proved,  he  said, 
it  would  prove  nothing  against  the  Executive. 
This  Eubject  originated  in  ifs  and  wherefores, 
and,  prosecute  any  inquiry  to  the  utmost,  there 
it  would  end.  Mr.  A.  adverted  to  the  sensibil- 
ity gentlemen  yesterday  displayed  on  the  pro- 
position to  prevent  spies,  toryism  if  you  will, 
said  he,  from  stalking  abroad — and  expressed 
Ms  astonishment  at  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  to-day  on  a  matter  of  much  more 
doubtful  propriety. 

Mr.  Geosvenob,  of  New  York,  adverted, 
somewhat  harshly,  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Alston  on  the  subject  of  yesterday's  debate, 
and  proceeded  to  speak  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  he  warmly  advocated  on  grounds 
before  occupied,  declaring,  in  substance,  that  if 
the  facts  were  proved,  the  President  merited 
impeachment  for  concealing  them — and  ap- 
peared to  conceive  the  permission  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  letter  to  be  no  less  an  offence 
than  he  considered  its  concealment  to  have 
been;  because  the  same  rule  extended  would 
sanction  the  destruction  or  giving  away  of  any 
public  document  at  any  time,  or  even  of  all  the 
papers  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Calhottx  again  rose  and  took  a  rapid 
view  of  the  variety  of  objects  avowed  by  the 
supporters  of  this  extraordinary  motion,  upon 
which  he  separately  remarked.  On  the  subject 
of  French  subserviency,  which  had  been  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  Mr.  0. 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  inquiry  by  this  House 
into  that  baseless  accusation,  and  on  a  docu- 
ment, too,  which  on  the  face  of  it  proved,  if  it 
were  permitted  to  prove  any  thing,  that  no 
such  subserviency  existed.  The  very  document 
by  which  gentlemen  wished  to  prove  a  French 
influence,  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  fanciful  ab- 
surdity— being  predicated  on  the  supposed 
existence  of  an  influence  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  motion  could  have  no  other 
reasonable  or  probable  object  than  that  avowed 
by  one  of  its  advocates,  to  put  down  the  ma- 
jority— and  of  the  weight  of  such  a  motive  for 
such  a  course  the  House  would  judge.  Mr.  0. 
recapitulated  his  objections  to  this  measure,  and 
concluded  with  expressing  his  hope  of  a  speedy 
decision,  as  too  much  time  had  been  already 
occupied. 

Mr.  Shaepe  opposed  the  resolution.  He  could 
not,  after  all  the  consideration  he  could  give  it, 
view  it  otherwise  than  as  a  position  taken  by 
the  minority,  from  behind  which  to  assail,  with 
insinuations  and  surmises,  and  attach  odium  to 
officers  whose  characters  were  impregnable  to 
direct  attack.  Mr.  S.  contended,  that,  suppos- 
ing all  facts  stated  to  be  true,  the  retraction  by 
the  French  Minister  of  his  letter  was  a  retrac- 
tion of  and  apology  for  the  insult  it  contained 

and  compared  the  case  to  a  difference  in 

private  life  between  two  gentlemen,  in  which  a 
retraction  of  the  offence  given  is  always  consid- 
ered reparation  of  the  offence.  But  how  were 
the  facts,  he  asked?  When  any  gentleman 
Vol,  V.— 9 


stated  facts  of  his  own  knowledge,  on  the  honor 
of  a  man,  he  was  bound  to  believe  him ;  but 
when  he  stated  facts  which  he  could  not  know 
unless  he  had  access  to  the  Oflice  of  State — 
facts  which  he  could  not  know  unless  by  col- 
lateral and  indirect  means  of  information,  he 
felt  bound  to  ask  of  him  what  those  means 
were  ?  Gentlemen  say,  such  things  are  facts. 
If  they  know  them  to  be  so,  what  more  do  they 
desire  ?  If  they  are  not  certain  of  them,  why 
do  they  state  as  facts  what  they  do  not  know 
to  be  so  ?  If  the^acts,  as  they  say,  are  sufficient 
ground  for  further  proceeding,  why  not  assert 
them  at  once,  and  boldly  predicate  proceedings. 
on  them  forthwith  ?  They  will  not  venture  to 
do  it.  The  honorable  mover  had  told  the  House 
the  other  day  that  he  had  in  his  possession  the 
only  authentic  copy  of  the  letter,  translated  in 
the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Department  of  State.  How  came  it  into  the 
gentleman's  possession  ?  How  does  he  know  it 
to  be  authentic,  or  to  have  been  translated  in 
that  manner  ?  Mr.  S.  called  upon  gentlemen 
to  let  the  House  know  what  they  know,  and 
let  the  House  predicate  any  proceeding  thereon 
it  thought  proper. 

The  main  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution was  taken,  at  a  late  hour,  and  decided 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bigelow, 
Boyd,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Brigham,  Caperton, 
Champion,  Cflley,  Cox,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  Dewey,  Ely,  Gaston,  Geddes, 
Grosvenor,  Hale,  Hanson,  Hufty,  Hungerford,  Jack- 
son of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  King  of 
Massachusetts,  Law,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Macon,  Markell, 
Miller,  Moffitt,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickering, 
Pitkin,  Potter,  John  Reed,  'William  Reed,  Ridgely, 
Buggies,  Schureman,  Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard, 
Smith  of  New  York,  Stanford,  Stockton,  Stuart,  Stnr- 
ges,  Tallmadge,  Thompson,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachu- 
setts, Webster,  Wheaton,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Winter — 60. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Archer,  Avery,  Bard,  Barnett,  Bayly  of  Virginia, 
Beall,  Bowen,  Bradley,  Brown,  BurweU,  Bntler,  Cald 
well,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Cheves,  Clark,  Clopton, 
Comstock,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crouch, 
Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Dawson,  Denoyelles,  Desha, 
Duvall,  Earle,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Fisk  of  Ver- 
mont, Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Gholson,  Glasgow,  Gonrdin,  Griffin,  Grundy,  HalL 
Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hubbard,  Humphreys, 
IngersoU,  Ingham,  Irwin,  Jackson  of  Virginia, 
Johnson  of  Virginia,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  Maryland, 
Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  King  of  North  Carolina, 
Lefierts,  Lowndes,  Lyle,  McCoy,  McKim,  McLean, 
Moore,  Mnrfree,  Nelson,  Newton,  Ormsby,  Parker, 
Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania, 
Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Richardson,  Ringgold, 
Roane,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Sage,  Sevier,  Seybert, 
Sharpe,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Strong,  Telfair,  Troup,  Udree,  Ward  of 
New  Jersey,  Whitehill,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Wright,  and  Yancey — 100. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
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Wednesday,  January  12. 
Belations  with  France. 
Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  said  he  hoped  the  resolu- 
tion (Mr.  Roberts')  would  be  adopted,  and  that 
wish  arose  entirely  from  circumstances  which  had 
transpired  during  the  discussion  on  yesterday. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  Mr. 
McL.  said,  he  had  discovered,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  public  prints,  this  famous  letter  of  M. 
Turreau.    How,  or  in  what  manner  it  had  been 
communicated  to  the  public  he  did  not  know ; 
but  he  considered  it  a  perfectly  harmless  paper, 
and  one  to  which  no  one  could  ever  have  sup- 
posed any  considerable  consequence  would  be 
given.    It  was  true  that  it  had  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  newspaper  ebullitions,  and  even  in  the 
gazettes  of  the  day,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  correct  principles,  that  letter 
itself  made  a  conspicuous  figure.     He  had  sup- 
posed this  would  have  been  the  end  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  indeed  that  it  had  been  a  favorite  of 
fortune   to  meet  with    so  much    distinction. 
Judge  of  my  surprise,   then,  said  Mr.   McL., 
when  a  gentleman  in  this  House  arose  in  his 
place,  and  with  much  gravity  said  he  was  about 
calling  for  information  more  important  than  any 
other  within  the  Executive  reach,  the  subject 
of  retaliation  excepted ;  and  that  this  informa- 
tion was  certain  facts  relating  to   Turreau's 
letter  1     But  it  afterwards  appeared,  Mr.  McL. 
said,  that  this  letter  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
zenith  of  its  consequence ;    and  he  was  still 
more  surprised  than  at  first  when  he  discovered 
the  same  gentleman  again  to  rise  in  his  place, 
recall  his  first  resolution,  and  substitute  the 
very  extraordinary  one  which  had  yesterday 
been  rejected.     This  letter,  it  appeared,  was  to 
be  no  other  than  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  comprised  the  hopes  of  gentlemen 
in  opposition ;  which  was  to  smite  the  image 
with  destruction,  and  in  itself  become  an  ex- 
ceeding great  mountain,  and  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  be  presumption  to  suppose  the 
discussion  of   yesterday  had    in   any  degree 
checked.    Now,  Mr.  McL.  said,  not  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  but  the  progress  of  the 
debate  yesterday,  had  excited  in  his  mind  a 
curiosity  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  existence;   he 
therefore  hoped  the  House  would  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  "Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  avowing 
a  wish  that,  if  the  inquiry  was  made,  it  should 
be  effectual,  which  he  conceived  it  could  not  be 
under  the  present  motion,  moved  to  amend  the 
motion  by  substituting  therefor  that  which  was 
yesterday  rejected,  viz : 

Strike  out  from  the  word  "Resolved,"  to  the 
end  thereof,  and  insert  the  following : 

"  That  a  committee  of  this  House  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  in  which,  and  time  when,  a 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  the  French  Min- 
ister to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  on  or  about  the 
14th  of  June,  1809,  was  withdrawn  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Department  of  State,  and  how  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  member  of  this  House ;  with 


powers  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  that  tl 
report  the  evidence  to  the  House. 

Mr.  W..said  that  gentlemen  had  attempted 
diminish  the  importance  of  this  inquiry,  a 
cast  a  character  of  lightness  and  indifference 
the  subject.  The  force  of  ridicule  has  be 
tried,  but  that  weapon  must  be  used  by  rai 
talents,  and  a  more  powerful  hand  than  tl 
occasion  has  called  into  exercise,  before  it  c 
affect  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  subjei 
If  the  preservation  of  national  character  ai 
national  spirit ;  if  the  cherishing  of  manly,  i 
dependent,  and  elevated  sentiments  in  the  Go 
ernment  and  in  the  country  are  matters  of  ai 
moment,  then  this  inquiry  is  important. 

It  was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  go  in 
the  subject  generally,  but  to  confine  his  remarl 
to  the  amendment  proposed.  The  present  que 
tion  is,  as  to  the  manner  of  investigating  tl 
business.  The  resolution  proposes  an  inquu 
of  the  Executive.  The  amendment  proposes  1 
inquire  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  with  d 
rections  to  report  the  evidence.  What  are  tl 
circumstances  which  call  for  inquiry  ?  A  men 
ber  of  the  House  states,  in  his  place,  that  1 
has  evidence  which  induces  him  to  believi 
that  a  letter,  affrontive  and  insolent  in  its  ol 
ject  and  character,  was  written  by  the-Frenc 
Minister  to  the  Department  of  State ;  that  th 
Government  received  that  letter,  and,  instea 
of  repelling  the  affront  with  becoming  spiri 
and  dignity,  undertook  to  solicit  and  supplicat 
the  author  that  he  would  take  it  back ;  that  h 
decisively  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  ha 
written  the  letter  with  great  deliberation ;  tha 
it  was  registered  in  the  records  of  the  Embassy 
that  a  copy  had  been  despatched  to  his  Govern 
ment,  and  that  the  letter  could  not  be  retracted 
That  afterwards,  when  certain  political  purpose 
were  supposed  to  be  answered,  this  letter,  h 
some  way  or  another,  was  withdrawn  from  thi 
office  of  State,  and  that  no  traces  of  it  now  re 
main  there.  The  gentleman  even  produces  thi 
letter,  as  translated  in  the  office,  and  offers.it  U 
the  view  of  the  House.  Of  the  facts  hen 
stated,  the  honorable  gentleman  declares  his 
readiness  to  procure  evidence,  and  wishes  thi 
House  to  obtain  it,  through  a  committee  clothec 
with  proper  powers. 

The  mover  of  the  present  resolution,  mani- 
festing by  his  resolution  his  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  some  inquiry,  speaks  with  empha- 
sis of  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  mannei 
in  which  this  letter  was  obtained  frpm  the  De- 
partment of  State.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  pur- 
loined paper.  He  does  not,  indeed,  intimate 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  did  not  come 
into  possession  of  it  in  a  manner  altogethei 
correct  and  honorable,  but  he  seems  to  suppose 
that  it  must  have  escaped  from  the  office  of 
State,  originally,  in  some  unjustifiable  manner; 
by  improper  disclosures  of  the  official  secrets, 
or  breach  of  trust  in  somebody.  - 

This  being  the  present  state  of  the  case,  may 
not  every  one  see  the  delicacy  of  a  direct  inquirj 
of  the  Executive?    Must  not  every  one,  also, 
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see  the  perfect  futility  of  such  an  inquiry? 
What  answer  but  one  can  be  expected,  when 
the  Executive  is  asked  whether  this  letter  was 
taken  back  by  the  author  in  consequence  of 
any  such  request  as  has  been  mentioned  ?  Cer- 
tainly, the  House  can  hardly  think  of  inquiring 
into  such  a  fact  or  such  a  question ;  nor  would 
it  consist  with  the  sense  of  justice  which  actu- 
ates the  House  to  prepare  such  an  inquiry,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  of  excul- 
pation by  inculpating  others.  The  House  ought 
to  adopt  a  course  which  shall  obtain  the  whole 
evidence  fully  and  fairly.  We  do  not  need 
official  commentaries  and  glosses,  nor  the  pa- 
nacea of  an  Executive  report.  It  ought  to 
adopt  a  course  that  shall  bring  to  its  own  view 
an  undisguised  state  of  the  case,  and  spread 
out  all  the  facts,  unmixed  with  opinions.  To 
this  end,  what  course  so  proper  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  with  full  powers  to  collect 
the  evidence  and  report  it  ?  Such  inquiry  will 
exclude  nothing.  Any  document,  or  proof  of 
any  kind  which  the  Department  can  afford, 
will  be  received.  And  if  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eobeets)  is  serious  in  his 
determination  to  prosecute  a  thorough  inquiry, 
why  not  meet  the  proposition  contained  in 
this  amendment,  which  I  propose  with  the  as- 
sent of  my  friend  from  Maryland?  Cannot 
the  House  trust  itself?  Does  it  suspect  its 
own  justice  ?  Does  it  apprehend  that  any 
man's  reputation  might  suffer  in.  its  hands? 
If  not,  on  what  ground  can  an  inquiry  be  re- 
sisted which  is  of  a  nature  to  lay  all  the  evi- 
dence before  the  House  ?  Such  an  inquiry  is 
now  offered.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  repeatedly  assured  the  House  that  evidence 
is  ready  to  be  tendered,  if  the  House  will  au- 
thorize its  committee  to  receive  it;  and  that 
sources  will  be  pointed  out,  if  the  House  will 
authorize  its  committee  to  explore  them.  He 
asserts  this  upon'the  responsibility  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  station.  He  calls  on  the  House, 
having  received  this  information,  out  of  regard 
to  its  own  character  and  its  own  duty,  to  make 
an  inquiry  by  its  own  means,  and  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  its  constitutional  powers.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  I  feel  the 
force  of  this  call,  under  such  a  statement,  made 
in  this  place  by  an  honorable  member  of  the 
House.  If  the  amendment  prevail,  the  inves- 
tigation will  be  something  more  than  nominal. 
It  will  be  such  an  inquiry,  and  such  only,  as 
ought  to  satisfy  either  the  House  or  the  country. 
Mr.  Eobeets,  in  opposing  the  proposed 
amendment,  took  occasion  to  state  more  defi- 
nitely the  object  of  his  motion,  a  duty  he  con- 
ceived he  owed  to  the  House.  He  did  not  say 
what  were  the  facts — he  did  not  apply  re- 
proachful terms  to  any  member ;  but  as  a  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  common  fame,  he 
would  state  that  common  fame  did  report  some 
dishonorable  circumstances  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  paper  so  often  mentioned  had  been 
obtained,  not  from  the  files  of  the  office  of 
State,  where  it  was  not,  but  from  the  private 


files  of  a  member  of  the  Government.  His 
intention  was,  as  the  paper  was  before  the 
House,  to  place  in  its  proper  light  the  produc- 
tion of  it,  and  to  exhibit  in  a  proper  view  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  who  produced  it. 
And  he  should  not  rest  in  his  inquiry  till  he 
had  obtained  a  complete  disclosure  of  all  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Bigelow  said  he  did  not  intend  to  have 
made  any  remarks  on  the  subject  before  the 
House,  but  the  strange  course  which  had  been 
pursued,  induce^  him  to  submit  a  few  observa- 
tions to  their  consideration.  As  he  was  unpre- 
pared, they  would  necessarily  be  desultory.  In 
the  wide  range  of  debate,  gentlemen  appeared 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  real  subject  before 
them.  He  would  attempt  to  recall  their  atten- 
tion. An  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Hanson)  some  days  since  offered  a  reso- 
lution, requesting  the  President  to  lay  before 
this  House  information  relative  to  the  letter  of 
the  late  French  Minister,  Turreau.  From  evi- 
dence which  came  to  his  knowledge,  after  offer- 
ing that  resolution,  and  before  it  was  acted 
upon  by  the  House,  he  is  fully  satisfied,  and 
states  to  the  House,  that  a  call  on  the  President 
will  be  useless.  And  from  the  statement  he 
has  made,  must  it  not  be  apparent,  that  a  call 
on  the  President  will  not  give  us  the  necessary 
information  ?  The  honorable  mover  withdraws 
his  first  resolution,  and  offers  another,  propos- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  this 
House  to  inquire  into  the  facts  relating  to  that 
letter,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

This  proposition  was  yesterday  rejected  by 
the  House,  and  now,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Eobeets)  offers  the  same  resolu- 
tion, originally  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Hanson,)  and  which  res- 
olution was  also  rejected  yesterday,  by  a  large 
majority,  when  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  by  way  of  amendment. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, (Mr.  Websteb,)  because  he  believed  it 
would  render  the  investigation  more  effectual. 
A  call  on  the  President,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  transaction,  could  not  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  facts  called  for  by  the  resolution. 
But,  if  a  committee  is  appointed  with  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  as  proposed  by  the 
amendment,  in  all  probability  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  facts. 

Mr.  Shtpaed  said  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised that  gentlemen  should,  with  so  much 
zeal  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  his  hon- 
orable friend  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  "Web- 
stee,) as  that  amendment  would  have  facilitated 
so  essentially  the  avowed  object  of  the  honor- 
able mover,  (Mr.  Eobeets.) 

That  gentleman  declared,  when  he  introduced 
the  resolution,  that  his  design  was  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  gentlemen  on  this  side,  to  show 
by  what  means  the  oflicial  translation  r  of  the 
letter  in  question  was  obtained  from  the  public 
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office.     If  the  honorable  gentleman  was  sincere 


in  this  avowal,  it  seems  very  extraordinary  that 
he  should  resist  the  only  proper  expedient  to 
produce  the  wished-for  result.  For,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, said  Mr.  S.,  this  call  on  the  President  may, 
and  probably  will,  fail  of  the  intended  object; 
but  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  clothed 
with  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers 
—to  hear  proof,  search  and  inquire  for  the 
truth,  would  unquestionably  enable  the  House 
to  arrive  at  that  certainty  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  the  way  contemplated  in  the 
resolution.  , 

Believing  this  the  most  effectual  and  desir- 
able mode  of  proceeding  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion which  is  demanded  in  the  resolution  before 
the  House,  and  which,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  and  his 
friends  were  very  solicitous  to  obtain,  he  had 
in  vain  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  resolution 
introduced  by  his  honorable  friend  from  Mary- 
land, (Mr.  Hanson,)  which  was  under  consid- 
eration yesterday,  would  have  been  adopted. 
Had  it  been  so,  the  mask  would  soon  have  been 
stripped  from  the  whole  transaction,  and  the 
truth  presented  to  the  House  in  naked  view. 
Then,  sir,  might  proof  be  introduced  to  the 
committee,  drawn  from  a  source  unmoved  and 
unbiased  by  interest. 

From  the  reasoning  of  gentlemen  on  my  left, 
said  Mr.  8.,  it  is  very  apparent  that  they  wish 
us  to  believe  the  letter  of  the  French  Minister, 
Turreau,  to  be  of  an  indifferent  and  unoffend- 
ing character ;  and,  also,  if  the  letter  in  the 
commencement  of  the  business  was  reprehensi- 
ble, yet,  as  Turreau  took  it  back,  he  thus  atoned 
for  the  transgression,  and  any  inquiry  into  the 
transaction  would  now  be  useless.  That  gentle- 
men mean  as  has  been  stated  cannot  he  doubted, 
because  no  other  conclusion  can  -be  drawn  from 
what  has  been  said.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  that  it  was  too  trifling  an  object  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  or  attention  of  the  House. 

After  the  contemptible  character  given  to  a 
paper  esteemed  so  harmless  and  inoffensive,  it 
behooves  the  House  to  examine  it,  and  then  to 
pronounce  whether  its  true  character  has  been 
rightly  understood.  If  the  copy  of  the  letter 
published  is  correct,  the  original  contains  more 
insult  and  indignity  than  was  ever  tamely  en- 
dured by  any  Government,  save  ours,  since  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  civilize  man.  In  the  rude, 
contumelious,  and  dictatorial  style,  of  an  un- 
blushing French  Minister,  it  demanded  no  less 
than  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  of 
speech,  the  independence  and  national  sover- 
eignty of  the  Union,  as  an  offering  to  appease 
the  resentments  of  that  Minister's  master. 

The  important  inquiry  then,  sir,  is  first,  is 
this  copy  a  correct  one  ?  and  secondly,  in  what 
manner  did  your  President  receive  the  letter  ? 
Did  he  receive  it  as  it  became  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  a  great  and  free  people,  jealous  of  their 
honor  and  proud  of  their  standing  among  na- 
tions ?  Did  he  solicit  the  writer  to  receive  it 
back  in  the  supplicating  tone  and  language  of  a 


whipped  menial  ?    Or  did  he  conduct  correctly, 


and  spurn  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  insulter  ? 

We  wish  to  know  the  mode  of  operation; 
how  the  affair  was  managed  ;  we  are  entitled 
to  know  it ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  call  on  the 
House  to  adopt  a  measure  which  will  promptly 
and  affectually  point  us  to  the  truth. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  bestow 
absolute  censure  upon  your  President.  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  condemn  not  without  proof. 

Mr.  8.  said  he  did  not  mean  then  to  express 
an  opinion,  whether  the  rumors  afloat  are  true 
or  false ;  but,  if  true,  he  said  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  differ  from  his  colleague  over  the  way, 
(Mr.  Fisk,)  that  the  letter,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  used,  was  a  matter  of  trifling 
consideration.  For,  sir,  said  Mr.  S.,  if  the  re- 
ports in  circulation  are  true,  we  ought  to  de- 
clare, with  one  voice,  that  the  President,  and 
his  Ministers  concerned,  deserve  severe  repro- 
bation— that  they  have  suffered  the  character 
of  the  nation  to  be  trifled  with,  and  have  not 
sought  redress. 

Sir,  this  paper  has  made  a  great  noise  among 
the  people,  and  they  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  consider  it  a  thing  of  either  a  harmless  or  in- 
different nature ;  and  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  it  is  passed  upon  by  this  House.  There 
may  be  a  sort  of  dust-licking  gentry  in  the  na- 
tion, who  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  their 
ruling  partisans,  who  are  at  all  times  prepared 
to  cry  hosanna— who  may  not,  for  good  rea- 
sons, ask  for  information.  Such  men  are  not 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  but  the  people  of  all 
parties  who  love  their  country,  its  independ- 
ence, and  happiness  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  sir, 
such  will  never  feel  willing  to  pass  in  silence 
over  the  humiliating  and  degrading  conduct  of 
their  rulers. 

It  is  said  by  gentlemen  over  the  way,  that 
the  receiving  back  the  letter  by  Mr.  Turreau, 
was  necessarily  an  apology  for  the  insult,  if 
the  letter  was  of  a  character  to  be  insulting.  I 
cannot  believe  (said  Mr.  S.)  that  an  apology  is  a 
certain  consequence  of  taking  home  this  offen- 
sive letter.  A  diplomatic  agent,  in  all  his  offi- 
cial communications,  is  presumed  to  speak  and 
act  in  consonance  with,  and  in  obedience  to,  ' 
the  directions  of  his  sovereign ;  this  letter,  then, 
was  virtually  the  letter  of  the  French  Emperor ; 
bespoke  his  feelings,  and  contained  his  senti- 
ments. Admit,  if  you  please,  sir,  that  the  lan- 
guage was  hatched  by  his  Minister,  the  offence 
consisted  less  in  the  language  than  the  odious 
terms  dictated  as  conditions  whereon  to  bottom 
the  favor  of  his  royal  principal. 

To  confirm  the  position,  that  this  letter 
sprang  from  the  instructions  of  Bonaparte,  Tur- 
reau urges,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not  take 
it  back,  that  it  was  enrolled  in  the  archives  of 
his  Government.  Now,  sir,  admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  for  any  other  reason,  that,  between 
private  gentlemen,  the  receiving  back  an  offen- 
sive letter  would  of  course  purge  the  insult,  yet 
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it  remains  to  be  known  ■whether  the  Emperor 
has  directed  it  to  be  unrolled  from  the  achieves 
of  his  Government. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to 
believe  that  gentlemen  sincerely  design  to  main- 
tain the  position — that  the  indignity  which  had 
attached  to  the  American  people,  by  the  letter, 
was  pealed  off  by  receiving  it  back,  without 
any  apology,  any  explanation ;  whether  they 
do  or  not,  it  would  be  an  absurd  position.  It 
is  the  "  quo  ammo"  which  we  hear  so  often 
over  the  way,  with  which  the  act  is  done,  that 
must  or  not  constitute  an  apology.  Keceiving 
back  the  letter  in  sullen  silence  would  add  to 
the  first  transgression,  as  it  would  be  saying, 
"  true  I  have  insulted  you,  but  I  have  no  recan- 
tation to  offer.  The  Minister  of  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty  condescend  to  admit  he  has 
done  wrong!" 

Sir,  private  gentlemen  would  ask  that  so 
gross  an  insult  should  be  retracted — they  would 
.demand  an  ample  confession  of  the  wrong  ; 
and  shall  a  Government  do  less  ?  A  Govern- 
ment, too,  which,  soon  after  the  letter  was  re- 
ceived, was  open-mouthed  against  the  Minister  of 
another  power,  who,  as  was  said,  pointed  his 
language  rather  too  much  ? 

Ought  it  to  be  endured  that  we  should  be  so 
severely  chastised  for  trifling  aberrations  from 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Royal  Dictator,  and 
demand  no  other  satisfaction  than  the  taking 
back  the  rod  with  which  the  discipline  was  per- 
formed ?  Heaven  forbid  that  my  country  should 
ever  be  so  sunk  and  degraded. 

Mr.  "Webstek  advocated  the  amendment 
which  he  had  proposed,  at  some  length. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  his  proposed 
amendment  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  30  or  40  votes. 

Mr.  Gaston,  after  expatiating  on  the  value  of 
correct  information  on  the  subject  of  this  letter 
to  intelligent  legislation  on  foreign  affairs,  &c, 
moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out 
from  the  word  "requested,"  to  the  end  thereof, 
and  insert  the  following : 

"  To  inform  this  House  whether  a  letter  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Minister  of 
France,  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of 
State,  purporting  to  bear  date  at  Baltimore,  June  14, 
1809,  whereof  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

"  Sjb  :  The  Federal  Government  is  going  to  settle 
all  its  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  make  a 
treaty  of  amity,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation,  with 
that  power.  You,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gallatin,  have  man- 
ifested to  me  a  desire,  also,  to  make  a  new  convention 
with  France,  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  expires 
on  the  30th  of  September  next. 

"  I  will,  for  a  moment,  call  to  your  consideration 
this  double  object  which  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
poses to  itself,  and  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing  it 
in  a  manner  advantageous  for  all  the  contracting  par- 
ties. My  just  deference  for  your  Government,  sir, 
does  not  permit  me  to  make  any  observation  on  the 
haste  with  which  the  Executive  has  received  the  first 
overtures  of  the  English  Ministry,  yet  composed  of  the 
same  men  who  very  lately  discovered  a  very  manifest 


aversion  to  every  species  of  conciliation,  and  who 
joined  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  Americans,  every 
asperity  of  forms,  of  tone,  and  of  style,  towards  the 
agents  of  your  Government. 

"  If  I  have  supposed  that  this  very  haste  was  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people,  of  whom  fore- 
sight is  not  the  first  virtue,  others  may  see  in  that  po- 
litical proceeding,  a  precipitation,  perhaps  dangerous ; 
and,  if  it  does  not  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  Executive, 
may,  at  least,  produce  consequences  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Union.  It  is  on  these  very  inter- 
ests, much  more  than  on  those  of  France,  as  its  en- 
larged and  liberal  policy,  its  principles  of  universal 
justice,  and  the  elements  of  which  its  power  is  com- 
posed, have  placed  it  beyond  all  attacks  ;  it  is  only 
on  the  interest  of  your  country  that  I  fix  my  attention, 
and  invoke  your's  under  a  circumstance  so  delicate. 

"My  correspondence  with  your  predecessor,  is 
enough  to  convince  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not  left  him 
ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the  crisis  of  Europe,  and  its 
inevitable  effects  on  the  destiny  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union.  Positive  and  multiplied  informa- 
tion on  the  events  of  the  other  continent,  and  their 
probable  results,  has  enabled  me  sometimes  to  reach  a 
power  who  had  proclaimed  its  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  nations ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  Americans  were 
the  people  the  most  interested  in  the  success  of  that 
political  act.  There  are,  however,  American  mer- 
chants, who,  by  all  the  means  of  the  most  shameful 
deception,  have  endeavored  to  elude  the  measures  of 
France,  and  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  common  ene- 
my to  escape  them,  and  have,  at  length,  by  their  mul- 
tiplied and  proven  frauds,  provoked  the  more  severe 
dispositions  of  the  decree  of  Milan.  Thus,  not  only 
were  the  measures  of  France  justified  as  measures  of 
retaliation,  but  they  were  indispensable  to  free  the 
American  commerce  from  the  yoke  which  Great 
Britain  had  placed  on  it ;  to  cause  to  be  respected,  in 
future,  the  flag  of  neutrals,  and  to  force  that  power  to 
acknowledge  the  common  right  of  nations,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  seas ;  and  the  confiscation,  the  sale, 
and  the  burning  of  some  American  merchant  vessels, 
having  false  papers,  and  navigating,  in  contempt  of 
the  prohibitions  of  their  own  Government,'  to  favor  the 
enemies  of  France,  have  been  legal  measures,  con- 
formable to  the  rights  of  war,  and  which,  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  the  interest  of  all,  imperiously  re- 
quired. But  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  the  Council  of 
Washington,  of  which  you  were  then  also  a  member, 
has  it  given  all  the  necessaiy  attention  to  the  repre- 
sentations made  on  this  subject  by  M.  Champagny  to 
Mr.  Armstrong,  as  well  as  to  those  which  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  address  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  Has 
it  been  possible  to  make  known  through  the  United 
States,  all  the  advantages  which  the  American  people 
ought  to  find  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of 
France  ;  to  discuss  its  projects  in  the  claim  of  impar- 
tiality ;  to  cause  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  principle 
to  be  heard,  when  the  declamation  of  error,  or  of  bad 
faith,  when  the  influence  of  prepossessions  and  the 
clamors  of  party  spirit  preserved  their  empire  over  the 
public  opinion,  "or,  rather,  received  a  new  force  from 
the  incertitude,  or  the  silence  of  the  [former]  ancient 
Executive  Council?  That  disposition,  almost  gene- 
ral, to  attribute  wrongs  to  France,  by  way  of  weaken- 
ing the  outrages  of  England :  was  it  foreign  to  the 
Administration  of  which  I  speak  ?  And  that  Admin 
istration,  has  it  always  been  willing  to  hear  me,  while 
I  made  it  perceive  the  consequences  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  regard  to  the  French 
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Government?  Was  this  Administration  well  con- 
vinced that  all  Governments  are  not  disposed  to  forget 
or  to  suffer  injuries  with  impunity  ? 

"  In  recalling  to  your  recollection,  sir,  the  wrongs  of 
the  Federal  Government  towards  France,  I  only  men- 
tion notorious  acts  which  my  former  correspondence 
has  established,  observing  to  yon,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  understand,  according  to  their  class,  [je  com- 
prends  dans  leur  cathegoire  ]  the  particular  offences  of 
your  citizens ;  for  every  Government  is  bound,  [est 
solidairej  in  regard  to  other  powers,  for  the  acts  of  its 
subjects,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  Government,  and 
could  not  offer  either  security  or  guarantee  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  agreements. 

"  Complaints  were,  for  a  long  time,  made  to  the 
United  States  of  the  delays  which  some  American 
citizens  had  experienced  in  receiving  the  indemnities 
which  were  due  to  them,  and  of  which  the  reimburse- 
ment was  made  from  a  part  of  the  funds  destined  for 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana ;  but  the  affair  of  the 
heirs  of  Beaumarchais,  who  have  in  vain  claimed  for 
twenty-eight  years  a  debt  made  sacred  by  his  motives, 
proven  to  the  last  degree  of  evidence,  and  on  which 
the  declared  interest  of  the  French  Government  does 
not  admit  of  a  put-off;  is  it  finished  ? 

"  Captain  Mouessat,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  marque, 
and  commandant  of  an  armed  schooner,  followed  an 
English  convoy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  seve- 
ral merchant  vessels,  when  two  American  armed  brigs, 
and  armed  to  protect  the  infamous  commerce  with 
St.  Domingo,  attacked  him  under  the  English  flag,  and 
not  only  added  treachery  to  superiority  of  force,  to  get 
possession  of  the  vessel  of  Mouessat,  but,  after  having 
pillaged  it,  massacred  a  part  of  the  crew  an  hour  after 
they  had  struck ;  and  this  crime,  which  remains  un- 
punished, is  so  much  the  less  forgotten  as  Captain 
Mouessat  never  let  go  [quitte]  his  flag.  But  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  relate  to  you  all  the  particular  acts  in 
relation  solely  to' French  citizens  ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  to  you,  that  everywhere,  where  there  are 
Frenchmen,  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  small  number  who 
have  abjured  their  country,)  these  Frenchmen  will 
have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and 
will  be  everywhere  assured  [assured]  of  obtaining  in- 
demnity for  the  damage  to  their  persons  or  to  their 
property. 

"  There  are  other  grievances,  yet  more  serious,  and 
from  which  France  has  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  a  project  of  giving  her  inquietude 
for  her  distant  possessions,  and  for  that  of  her  allies. 
This  has  reference  to  the  free  commerce  between  the 
Americans  and  the  revolted  blacks  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  affair  of  Miranda,  and  to  the  meditated  attacks  on 
the  Spaniards  on  the  Sabine ;  an  enterprise  which 
would  not  have  been  given  up,  but  for  the  necessity 
under  which  your  Government  found  itself  of  causing 
its  troops  to  fall  back  to  guard  New  Orleans  against 
an  invasion  by  internal  enemies. 

"  I  was  far  from  thinking,  sir,  that  the  offence  of 
the  commerce  with  the  slaves  in  the  revolted  part  of 
St.  Domingo — the  law  of  the  embargo,  confirming 
the  prohibitory  law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1806.  I 
cooJd  not  presume  that  the  embargo  would  be  raised, 
and  that  the  law  against  this  commerce  would  not 
be  continued.  What,  sir,  the  intercourse  is  prohib- 
ited between  the  United  States  and  all  tho  depend- 
encies of  the  Empire,  under  circumstances,  when 
the  commercial  relations  would  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  two  States,  and  you  tolerate  them 
only  with  that  one  of  our  possessions  where  we  have 


the  greatest  interest  to  proscribe  them  !  and  it  is  t 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  always  when  France  has  t 
combat  new  coalitions,  on  the  other  continent,  tha 
it  would  seem  that  efforts  are  made  to  form  enter 
prises  against  its  possessions,  or  those  of  its  allies,  h 
this  one.  It  is  also  proper  to  place  among  the  num 
ber  of  grievances,  with  which  France  has  to  chargi 
the  United  States,  the  want  of  opposition,  or  rathei 
the  useless  opposition;  which  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  has  made  to  the  impressment  of  its  sailors 
seized  in  contempt  of  its  flag,  and  with  whom  th< 
English  arm  their  vessels  against  us.  I  have  often 
sir,  and  often  in  vain,  protested  against  this  outragi 
of  Great  Britain  towards  your  Government,  and 
which  has  become  a  serious  injury  [offence]  on  th< 
part  of  your  Government,  towards  France.  Yot 
furnish  personal  aid  [secours  personnel]  to  our  ene- 
mies. What  could  you  do  more  if  you  were  at  wai 
with  us?  Without  doubt,  it  will  not  escape  the 
present  Executive,  that  an  amendment  is  absolute!} 
necessary  to  render  uniform  the  treatment  which  oui 
sailors  and  soldiers  meet  with  in  this  country,  and 
that  which  your  sailors  and  soldiers  meet  with  ir 
Franca. 

"  I  have  not  suffered  my  Court  to  be  ignorant  o] 
the  abuses,  without  number,  and  extremely  preju- 
dicial  to  its  interests,  daily  resulting  from  a  want  ol 
police  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  this  affair, 
I  am  very  far,  sir,  from  charging  yonr  Government 
with  the  means,  the  most  shameful  of  seduction, 
which  are  employed  to  seduce  our  sailors  and  om 
soldiers  to  desert ;  but  has  it  done  all  that  it  ought 
to  have  done  to  prevent  it  ?  and  that  extreme  fa- 
cility with  which,  when  they  wish  it,  [au  besoin," 
men  drawn  off  from  their  country  and  their  Sover- 
eign, are  naturalized.  Does  it  accord  with  the  in- 
contestable right  of  Governments  to  recover,  ever 
without  demanding  them,  their  subjects  whom  arti- 
fice or  force  has  drawn  off  from  their  service  ?  and 
France,  sir,  has  it  not  given  on  this  subject,  as  or 
many  others,  an  example  of  the  reciprocal  respeel 
which  Governments  owe  to  each  other,  and  whicl 
they  observe  in  Europe  even  in  the  midst  of  fh< 
horrors  of  war  ?  And  have  I  not  already  warned 
the  Executive  Council  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  i 
Have  I  not  warned  them  that  the  indemnity  due  foi 
the  loss  of  the  French  ship  the  Impetuous,  burnt  b] 
the  enemy  within  a  cable's  length  of  your  coast 
ought  to  be  decreed  [statute]  and  paid  without  de 
lay  ?  and  the  subterfuges,  (permit  me  to  use  thi 
expression,  I  know  no  other  to  convey  my  idea,)  an( 
the  subterfuges,  I  say,  which  have  been  employed  ti 
delay  [ajourner]  that  indemnity,  have  made  of  tha 
act  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  a  direc 
offence  of  the  United  States  against  France.  Wha 
more  could  you  do  ?  What  more  could  you  leav 
undone,  sir,  if  you  had  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  on 
enemies  ? 

"  You  will  find  it  convenient,  sir,  that  I  abridg 
the  enumeration  of  all  the  subjects  of  complain 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  given  to  Franc 
since  my  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
refer  to  my  correspondence  with  the  Department  c 
State. 

"  I  confine  myself  here  to  calling  the  attentioi 
and  the  attention  the  most  serious,  of  the  Executiv 
Council,  to  another  grievance  of  the  most  seriou 
kind.  I  know  not  what  could  more  sensibly  offen 
[offenser]  the  French  Empire. 

"  I  commence,  sir,  by  agreeing,  that  no  Goven 
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ment  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  particular  or 
municipal  laws  of  other  countries,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed, with  reason,  that  every  Government  will  so 
far  respect  itself,  as  to  circumscribe  the  effect  of 
these  local  institutions,  and  to  stop  licentiousness, 
which  the  feebleness  of  laws  always  gives  birth  to, 
and  the  digressions  [les  ecarts]  of  which  may  offend 
Foreign  Powers.  Can  one  suppose  that  it  was  easy 
to  avoid  the  just  reproaches  of  Sovereigns  for  offences 
of  this  kind,  where  the  weakness  [la  vice]  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  want  of  action  or  of  power  in  the 
depositories  of  political  authority,  render  useless  a 
trial  of  the  means  of  repression?  You  have  fore- 
seen, sir,  that  I  am  about  to  address  yon  on  the 
indefinite  liberty  of  saying  every  thing,  of  writing 
every  thing,  and  of  printing  every  thing. 

"  I  am  very  far  from  believing  thatT  the  excesses 
of  your  press  have  occupied,  for  an  instant,  the 
thoughts  of  the  Emperor  King,  my  master ;  but,  as 
it  respects  the  subject,  [a  cet  egard]  I  am  here  as 
the  organ  of  the  whole  French  Empire  ;  and  if  I  do 
not  see,  without  pain,  the  ravages  [ravages]  which 
the  delirium  of  the  insolence  of  the  greater  part  of 
your  periodical  writers  occasions  among  yourselves, 
you  will  judge  that  I  do  not  hear  without  indigna- 
tion all  that  people  permit  themselves  to  say  or  to 
write  against  France,  her  institutions,  and  the  sacred 
person  of  her  august  representative. 

"  You  will  see,  sir,  that  on  this  subject,  as  on  all 
others,  the  redress  of  grievances  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  the  formation  of  a  new  treaty  between 
the  two  Powers. 

"  It  was  sufficiently  painful  to  me  to  address  you 
[entretenir]  on  the  complaints  of  France  against  the 
United  States,  without  laying  them  open  to  you  in 
the  form  of  an  official  note.  I  have  thought  that  a 
simple  letter,  the  tone  of  which  would  approach 
nearer  to  that  of  our  conference,  would  produce  the 
same  effect  with  you,  "sir,  whose  liberal  principles 
and  loyal  character  are  known  to  me.  I  have 
thought  you  would  be  afflicted,  as  I  am,  at  the  ob- 
stacles [intraves]  which  the  preceding  Administra- 
tion has  been  able  to  place  in  the  way  of  a  hearty 
reconciliation  [a  un  rapproehment  pins  intime]  be- 
tween our  Governments,  and  which  their  mutual 
interest  renders  more  necessary  than  ever. 

"  I  have  thought,  also,  that  I  could  even  on  a 
subject  so  serious,  [grave]  and  without  deviating 
from,  or  with  propriety,  [sans  blamer  les  conven- 
ances] adopt  a  mode  of  communication  more  analo- 
gous to  the  conformity  of  onr  views  and  our  efforts 
to  maintain  harmony  between  France  and  the  United 
States ;  and  have  found  here,  too,  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  offer  to  your  sentiments  a  new  tribute 
of  respect. 

"  Receive,  sir,  the  homage  of  my  high  considera- 
tion. TURREAU." 

And  whether,  if  such  letter  was  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State,  the  same  has  been  withdrawn 
from  its  archives,  and  if  so,  when  and  how  the  same 
was  withdrawn. 

•Mr.  Pitkin"  supported  this  motion  of  Mr. 
Gaston,  and  warmly  entered  into  a  view  of 
the  conduct  of  Government  as  connected  with 
the  contents  of  that  letter,  which  he  considered 
it  important  to  verify  or  falsify. 

The  question  oh  Mr.  Gaston's  motion  to 
amend  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas 
and  nays — for  the  amendment  65,  against  it  96, 
as  follows : 


Yeas. — Messrs.  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  Bayly 
of  Virginia,  Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Breekenridge, 
Brigham,  Caperton,  Champion,  Chappell,  Cilley, 
Cooper,  Cox,  Cnlpeper,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dewey,  Ely,  Gaston,  Geddes,  Grosvenor, 
Hale,  Hanson,  Hufty,  Hungerford,  Jackson  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts, 
Law,  Lovett,  Macon,  MarkelL  Miller,  Moffit,  Mont- 
gomery, Mosely,  Oakley.  Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin, 
Post,  Potter,  John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Ridgely, 
Ruggles,  Schureman,  Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard, 
Smith  of  Xew  York,  Stanford,  Stockton,  Stuart, 
Sturges,  Taggarl!*  Tallmadge,  Thompson,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Wheaton,  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Winter. 

Kays. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Avery,  Bard,  Barnett,  BealL  Bowen,  Brown, 
Burwell,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Calhonn,  Cheves,  Clark, 
Clopton,  Comstock,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton, 
Crouch,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Dawson,  Denoyelles, 
Desha,  DuvaU,  Earle,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Findlay, 
Fisk  of  "Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  For- 
syth, Franklin,  Gholson;  Glasgow,  Gourdin,  Griffin, 
Grundy,  Hall,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hubbard, 
Humphreys,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irwin,  Jackson  of 
Virginia,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Kennedy,  Kent  of 
Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  Lefferts, 
Lowndes,  Lyle,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim,  McLean, 
Moore,  Murfree,  Nelson,  Newton,  Parker,  Pickens, 
Piper,  Pleasants,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Ten- 
nessee, Rich,  Ringgold,  Roane,  Roberts,  Robertson, 
Sage.  Seybert,  Sharp,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Strong,  TannehilL  Taylor,  Telfair,  Troup,  Udree, 
Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Whitehfll,  Wilson  of  Penn., 
Wright,  and  Yancey. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  reso- 
lution as  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Eobeets, 
and  passed  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Mosely  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  present  the  said  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Fbiday,  January  14. 
Encouraging  of  Enlistments. 

The  engrossed  bill,  encouraging  enlistments, 
&c,  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Sheffey  offered  the  following  new  sec- 
tion by  way  of  rider  to  the  bill : 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  troops  which 
shall  be  enlisted  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  limited, 
as  to  service,  to  the  defence  of  the  territory  and 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  or  snch  part  thereof  as 
the  President  may  elect  and  determine. 

After  some  objections  on  the  question  of 
order  as  to  the  admission  of  a  rider  to  a  bill, 
being  contrary  to  practice,  and  a  discussion  on 
the  principle  of  the  proposed  rider,  the  question 
on  its  passage  to  a  second  reading  was  decided 
in  the  negative :  For  Mr.  Sheffey's  motion  54, 
against  it  103. 

The  bill  was  then  put  on  its  final  passage ; 
when  Mr.  Webstee  rose,  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  offer 
myself  to  your  notice  on  this  question.  I  have 
changed  my  purpose  only  in  consequence  of  the 
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course  which  the  debate  took  yesterday,  on  an 
amendment  proposed  by  me  to  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate provisions  of  this  bill.  The  observa- 
tions to  which  that  occasion  gave  rise,  have 
induced  me  to  prefer  assigning  my  own  reasons 
for  my  own  vote,  rather  than  trust  to  the  jus- 
tice or  charity  of  the  times  to  assign  reasons 
for  me. 

The  design  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage,  by 
means  of  a  very  extraordinary  bounty,  enlist- 
ments into  the  regular  army.  Laws  already 
existing,  and  other  bills  now  in  progress  before 
the  House,  provide  for  the  organization  of  an 
army  of  sixty-three  thousand  men.  For  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  ranks  of  that  army,  the 
bill  before  us  proposes  to  give  to  each  recruit  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land. 
It  offers  also  a  premium  of  eight  dollars  to 
every  person,  in  or  out  of  the  army,  citizen  or 
soldier,  who  shall  procure  an  able-bodied  man 
to  be  enlisted. 

Before,  sir,  I  can  determine  for  myself  wheth- 
er so  great  a  military  force  should  be  raised, 
and  at  so  great  an  expense,  I  am  bound  to  in- 
quire into  the  object  to  which  that  force  is  to 
be  applied.  If  the  public  exigency  shall  in  my 
judgment  demand  it;  if  any  object  connected 
with  the  protection  of  the  country,  and  the 
safety  of  its  citizens,  shall  require  it ;  and  if  I 
shall  see  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
force,  when  raised,  will  be  applied  to  meet  that 
exigency,  and  yield  that  protection,  I  shall  not 
be  restrained  by  any  considerations  of  expense 
from  giving  my  support  to  the  measure.  I  am 
aware  that  the  country  needs  defence,  and  I 
am  anxious  that  defence  should  be  provided  for 
it  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  the  promptest 
manner.  v  But  what  is  the  object  of  this  bill  ? 
To  what  service  is  this  army  destined,  when 
its  ranks  shall  be  filled?  "We  are  told,  sir,  that 
the  frontier  is  invaded,  and  that  troops  are 
wanted  to  repel  that  invasion.  It  is  too  true 
that  the  frontier  is  invaded — that  the  war,  with 
all  its  horrors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is 
brought  within  our  own  territories — and  that 
the  inhabitants  near  the  country  of  the  enemy 
are  compelled  to  fly,  lighted  by  the  fires  of 
their  own  houses,  or  stay  and  meet  the  foe, 
unprotected  by  any  adequate  aid  of  Govern- 
ment. But  show  me  that  by  any  vote  of  mine, 
or  any  effort  of  mine,  I  can  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  such  distress ;  show  me  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Government,  in  this  measure,  is  to  pro- 
vide defence  for  the  frontiers.  I  aver  I  see  no 
evidence  of  any  such  intention.  I  have  no 
assurance  that  this  army  will  be  applied  to  any 
Such  object.  There  are,  as  was  said  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Geos- 
venoe,)  strong  reasons  to  infer  the  contrary, 
from  the  fact  that  the  forces  hitherto  raised 
have  not  been  so  applied,  in  any  suitable  or 
sufficient  proportion.  The  defence  of  our  own 
territory  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  regarded 
as  an  object  of  secondary  importance — a  duty 
of  a  lower  order  than  the  invasion  of  the  ene- 


my.    The  army  raised  last  year  was  competent 
to  defend  the  frontier.     To  that  purpose  Gov- 
ernment did  not  see  fit  to  apply  it.    It  was  not 
competent,  as  the  event  proved,  to  invade  with 
success  the  provinces  of  the  enemy.     To  that 
purpose,  however,  it  was  applied.    The  substan- 
tial benefit  which  might  have  been  obtained,  and 
ought  to  have  been  obtained,  was  sacrificed  to  a 
scheme  of  conquest,  in  my  opinion  a  wild  one, 
commenced  without  means,  prosecuted  without 
plan  or  concert,  and  ending  in  disgrace.    Nor 
is  it  the  inland  frontier  only  that  has  been  left 
defenceless.     The  seacoast  has  been,  in  many 
places,  wholly  exposed.    Give  me  leave  to  state 
one  instance :  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union  is 
defended  by  a  fort  mounting  fourteen  guns; 
this  fort,  for  a  great  part  of  the  last  season,  was 
holden  by  one  man  and  one  boy  only.     I  state 
the  fact  on  the  authority  of  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman  of  this  House.      Other  cases,  almost 
equally  flagrant,  are  known  to  have  existed,  in 
some  of  which  interests  of  a  peculiar  character 
and  great  magnitude  have  been  at  stake.     With 
this  knowledge  of  the  past,  I  must  have  evi- 
dence of  some  change  in  the  purposes  of  the 
Administration  before  I  can  vote  for  this  bill, 
under    an    expectation    that    protection    will 
thereby  be  afforded  to  either  frontier  of  the 
Union.     Of  such  change  there  is  no  intimation. 
On  the  contrary,  gentlemen  tell  us  explicitly 
that  the  acquisition  of  Canada  is  still  deemed 
to  be  an  essential  object,  and  the  vote  of  the 
House  within  the  last  half  hour  has  put  the 
matter  beyond  doubt.    An  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffet)  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,"  limiting  the  service 
of  the  troops  to  be  raised  by  its  provisions,  to 
objects  of  defence.     To  the  bill  thus  amended 
he  offered  his  support,  and  would  have  been 
cheerfully  followed  by  his  friends.     The  amend- 
ment was  rejected.     It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  real  object  of  this  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  military  force  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  by  extraordinary  means,  is  to  act  over 
again  the  scenes  of  the  two  last  campaigns.    To 
that  object  I  cannot  lend  my  support — I  am 
already  satisfied  with  the  exhibition.     Give  me 
leave  to  say,  sir,  that  the  tone  on  the  subject 
of  the  conquest  of  Canada  seems  to  be  not  a 
little  changed. 

k  Before  the  war,  that  conquest  was  repre- 
sented to  be  quite  an  easy  affair.  The  valiant 
spirits  who  meditated  it  were  only  fearful  lest 
it  should  be  too  easy  to  be  glorious.  They  had 
no  apprehension,  except  that  resistance  would 
not  be  so  powerful  as  to  render  the  victory 
splendid.  These  confident  expectations  were, 
however,  accompanied  with  a  commendable 
spirit  of  moderation,  the  true  mark  of  great 
minds,  and  it  was  gravely  said  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  too  large  a  grasp  for  dominion,  but 
to  stop  in  our  march  of  conquest  northward, 
somewhere  about  the  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  leave  to  our  enemies  or  others  the  res- 
idue of  the  continent  to  the  pole. 
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How  happens  it,  sir,  that  this  country,  so  easy 
of  acquisition,  and  over  which,  according  to  the 
prophecies,  we  were  to  have  been  by  this  time 
legislating,  dividing  it  into  States  and  Territo- 
ries, is  not  yet  ours  ?  Nay,  sir,  how  happens  it 
that  we  are  not  even  free  of  invasion  ourselves  ; 
but  gentlemen  here  call  on  us,  by  all  the  mo- 
tives of  patriotism,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
our  own  soil,  and  portray  before  us  the  state  of 
the  frontier,  by  frequent  and  animated  allusion 
to  all  those  topics  which  the  modes  of  Indian 
warfare  usually  suggest  ? 

This,  sir,  is  not  what  we  were  promised.  This 
is  not  the  entertainment  to  which  we  were  in- 
vited. This  is  no  fulfilment  of  those  predic- 
tions which  it  was  deemed  obstinacy  itself  not 
to  believe.  This  is  not  the  harvest  of  greatness 
and  glory,  the  seeds  of  which  were  supposed  to 
be  sown  with  the  declaration  of  war. 

When  we  ask,  sir,  for  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
appointments, we  are  told  that  they  are  owing 
to  the  opposition  which  the  war  encounters  in 
this  House  and  among  the  people.  All  the  evils 
which  afflict  the  country  are  imputed  to  oppo- 
sition. This  is  the  fashionable  doctrine,  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
opposition  that  war  became  necessary ;  and 
owing  to  opposition,  also,  that  it  has  been  pros- 
ecuted with  no  better  success. 

This,  sir,  is  no  new  strain.  It  has  been  sung  a 
thousand  times  ;  it  is  the  constant  tune  of  every 
weak  or  wicked  Administration.  What  Min- 
ister ever  yet  acknowledged  that  the  evils  which 
fell  on  his  country  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  his  own  incapacity,  his  own  folly,  or 
his  own  corruption?  What  possessor  of  political 
power  ever  yet  failed  to  charge  the  mischiefs  re- 
sulting from  his  own  measures,  upon  those  who 
had  uniformly  opposed  those  measures?  The 
people  of  the  United  States  may  well  remember 
the  administration  of  Lord  North.  He  lost 
America  to  his  country.  Yet  he  could  find  pre- 
tences of  throwing  the  odium  upon  his  oppo- 
nents. He  could  throw  it  upon  those  who  had 
forewarned  him  of  the  consequences  from  the 
first,  and  who  had  opposed  him,  at  every  stage 
of  his  disastrous  policy,  with  all  the  force  of 
truth,  and  reason,  and  talent.  It  was  not  his 
own  weakness,  his  own  ambition,  his  own  love 
of  arbitrary  power,  which  disaffected  the  Colo- 
nies. It  was  not  the  Tea  act,  the  Stamp  act,  or 
the  Boston  Port  bill,  that  severed  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain.  Oh,  no !  It  was  owing  to  no 
fault  of  Administration ;  it  was  the  work  of 
opposition.  It  was  the  impertinent  boldness  of 
Chatham ;  the  idle  declamation  of  Fox  ;  and 
the  unseasonable  sarcasm  of  Barre  !  These 
men,  and  men  like  them,  would  not  join  the 
Minister  in  his  American  war.  They  would 
not  give  the  name  and  character  of  wisdom  to 
that  which  they  believed  to  be  the  extreme  of 
folly.  They  would  not  pronounce-  those  meas- 
ures just  and  honorable,  which  their  principles 
led  them  to  detest.  They  declared  the  Minis- 
ter's war  to  be  wanton.  They  foresaw  its  end, 
and  pointed  it  out  plainly  both  to  the  Minister 


and  to  the  country.  He  pronounced  the  oppo- 
sition to  be  selfish  and  factious ;  he  persisted 
in  his  course,  and  the  result  is  in  history. 

This  example  of  Ministerial  justice  seems  to 
have  become  a  model  for  these  times,  and  this 
country.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  owing 
to  different  degrees  of  talent  and  ability,  the 
imitation  is  sufficiently  exact.  It  requires  little 
imagination  to  fancy  one's  self  sometimes  to  be 
listening  to  a  recitation  of  the  captivating  ora- 
tions of  the  occupants  of  Lord  North's  Treasury 
bench.  We  are  *old  that  our  opposition  has 
divided  the  Government,  and  divided  the  coun- 
try. Remember,  sir,  the  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  country  when  war  was  de- 
clared. Did  not  difference  of  opinion  then 
exist  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  this  House  was 
divided?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  other 
House  was  still  more  divided  ?  Does  not  every 
man,  to  whom  the  public  documents  are  acces- 
sible, know,  that  in  that  House  one  single  vote, 
having  been  given  otherwise  than  it  was,  would 
have  rejected  the  declaring  war,  and  adopted  a 
different  course  of  measures?  A  parental,  guar- 
dian Government,  would  have  regarded  that 
state  of  things.  It  would  have  weighed  such 
considerations ;  it  would  have  inquired  coolly 
and  dispassionately  into  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  States  of  this  Confederacy;  it  would 
have  looked  especially  to  those  States  most  con- 
cerned in  the  professed  objects  of  the  war,  and 
whose  interests  were  to  be  most  deeply  affected 
by  it.  Such  a  Government,  knowing  that  its 
strength  consisted  in  the  union  of  opinion 
among  the  people,  would  have  taken  no  step  of 
such  importance  without  that  union ;  nor 
would  it  have  mistaken  mere  party  feeling  for 
national  sentiment. 

That  occasion,  sir,  called  for  a  liberal  view  of 
things.  Not  only  the  degree  of  union  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  but  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Government;  the  general  habits  and 
pursuits  of  the  community  ;  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  war,  immediate  and  remote, 
on  our  civil  institutions ;  the  effect  of  a  vast 
military  patronage ;  the  variety  of  important 
local  interests  and  objects ; — these  were  consid- 
erations essentially  belonging  to  the  subject.  It 
was  not  enough  that  Government  could  make 
out  its  cause  of  war  on  paper,  and  get  the  bet- 
ter of  England  in  the  argument.  This  was  re- 
quisite, but  not  all  that  was  requisite.  The 
question  of  war  or  peace,  in  a  country  like  this, 
is  not  to  be  compressed  into  the  compass  that 
would  befit  a  small  litigation.  It  is  not  to  be 
made  to  turn  upon  a  pin.  Incapable  in  its  na- 
ture of  being  decided  upon  technical  rules,  it 
is  unfit  to  be  discussed  in  the  manner  which 
usually  appertains  to  the  forensic  habit.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  a  great  question,  not  only 
of  right,  but  also  of  prudence  and  expediency. 
Reasons  of  a  general  nature,  considerations 
which  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  institutions, 
and  other  considerations  which  look  forward  to 
our  hopeful  progress  in  future  times,  all  belong, 
in  their  just  proportions  and  gradations,  to  a 
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question,  in  the  determination  of  which  the 
happiness  of  the  present  and  of  future  genera- 
tions may  he  so  much  concerned. 

I  have  heard  no  satisfactory  vindication  of  the 
war  on  grounds  like  those.  They  appear  not  to 
have  suited  the  temper  of  that  time.  Utterly 
astonished  at  the  declaration  of  war,  I  have 
heen  surprised  at  nothing  since.  Unless  all  his- 
tory deceived  me,  I  saw  how  it  would  be  pros- 
ecuted when  I  saw  how  it  was  begun.  There 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  unchangeable  re- 
lation between  rash  counsels  and  feeble  execu- 
tion. 

It  was  not,  sir,  the  minority  that  brought  on 
the  war.  Look  to  your  records  from  the  date 
of  the  embargo  in  1807,  to  June  1812.  Every 
thing  that  men  could  do,  they  did,  to  stay  your 
course.  "When  at  last  they  could  effect  no  more, 
they  urged  you  to  delay  your  measures.  They 
entreated  you  to  give  yet  a  little  time  for  delib- 
eration, and  to  wait  for  favorable  events.  As 
if  inspired  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  your  pro- 
gress, they  laid  before  you  the  consequences  of 
your  measures,  just  as  we  have  seen  them  since 
take  place.  They  predicted  to  you  their  effects 
on  public  opinion.  They  told  you  that,  instead 
of  healing,  they  would  inflame  political  dissen- 
sions. They  pointed  out  to  you  also  what 
would  and  what  must  happen  on  the  frontier. 
That  which  since  has  happened  there,  is  but 
their  prediction  turned  into  history.  Vain  is 
the  hope  then  of  escaping  just  retribution,  by 
imputing  to  the  minority  of  the  Government, 
or  to  the  opposition  among  the  people,  the  dis- 
asters of  these  times.  Vain  is  the  attempt  to 
impose  thus  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
The  world  has  had  too  much  experience  of 
ministerial  shifts  and  evasions.  It  has  learned 
to  judge  of  men  by  their  actions,  and  of  meas- 
ures by  their  consequences. 

If  the  purpose  be,  by  casting  these  implica- 
tions upon  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  to  check  their  freedom  of 
inquiry,  discussion,  and  debate,  such  purpose  is 
also  incapable  of  being  executed.  That  oppo- 
sition is  constitutional  and  legal.  It  is  also 
conscientious.  It  rests  in  settled  and  sober 
conviction,  that  such  policy  is  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  dangerous  to 
the  being  of  the  Government.  The  experience 
of  every  day  confirms  these  sentiments.  Men 
who  act  from  such  motives  are  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  trifling  obstacles  nor  awed  by  any 
dangers.  They  know  the  limit  of  constitutional 
opposition — up  to  that  limit,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion will  they  walk,  and  walk  fearlessly.  If 
they  should  find,  in  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try, a  precedent  for  going  over,  I  trust  they 
will  not  follow  it.  They  are  not  of  a  school,  in 
which  insurrection  is  taught  as  a  virtue.  They 
will  not  seek  promotion  through  the  paths  of 
sedition,  nor  qualify  themselves  to  serve  their 
country  in  any  of  the  high  departments  of  its 
Government,  by  making  rebellion  the  first  ele- 
ment in  their  political  science. 

Important  asl  deem  it  to  discuss,  on  all  kron- 


er occasions,  the  policy  of  the  measures  at  pres- 
ent pursued,  it  is  still  more  important  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  such  discussion,  in  its  full  and 
just  extent.    Sentiments  lately  sprung  up,  and 
now  growing  fashionable,  make  it  necessary  to 
be  explicit  on  this  point.     The  more  I  perceive 
a  disposition  to  check  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
by  extravagant  and  unconstitutional  pretences, 
the  firmer  shall  be  the  tone  in  which  I  shall 
assert,  and  the  freer  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
exercise  it.     It  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
prerogative  of  this    people  to   canvass  public 
measures  and  the  merits  of  public  men.    It  is  a 
"  homebred  right,"  a  fireside  privilege.    It  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cottage,  and 
cabin,  in  the  nation.     It  is  not  to  be  drawn  into 
controversy.     It  is  as  undoubted  as  the  righlf 
of  breathing  the  air,  or  walking  on  the  earth. 
Belonging  to  private  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs 
to  public  life  as  a  duty ;  and  it  is  the  last  duty 
which  those  whose  representative  I  am,  shall 
find  me  to  abandon.     Aiming  at  all  times  to  be 
courteous  and  temperate  in  its  use,  except  when 
the  right  itself  shall  be  questioned,  I  shall  then 
carry  it  to  its  extent.    I  shall  then  place  myself 
on  the  extreme  boundary  of  my  right,  and  bid 
defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  move  me  from 
my  ground.     This  high  constitutional  privilege 
I  shall  defend  and  exercise  within  this  House, 
and  without  this  House,  and  in  all  places :  in 
time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  all  times. 
Living  I  shall  assert  it,  dying  I  shall  assert  it ; 
and,  should  I  leave  no  other  inheritance  to  my 
children,  by  the  blessing  of  God    I  will  still 
leave  them  the  inheritance  of  free  principles, 
and  the  example  of  a  manly,  independent,  and 
constitutional  defence  of  them. 

Whoever,  sir,  would  discover  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  present  state  of  things,  must 
look  for  them  not  in  the  efforts  of  opposition, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  its  pro- 
fessed objects  have  been  attempted  to  be  ob- 
tained. Quite  too  small  a  portion  of  public 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  war,  to  justify  it, 
originally.  A  much  smaller  portion  is  in  fa- 
vor of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  conducted. 
This  is  the  radical  infirmity.  Public  opinion, 
strong  and  united,  is  not  with  you,  in  your 
Canada  project.  Whether  it  ought  to  be,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  should 
by  this  time  be  evident  to'  all ;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  practical  statesmen,  to  act  upon  the 
state  of  things  as  it  is,  and  not  to  be  always  at- 
tempting to  prove  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
acquisition  of  that  country  is  not  an  object  gen- 
erally desired  by  the  people.  Some  gentlemen 
indeed  say  it  is  not  their  ultimate  object;  and 
that  they  wish  it  only  as  the  means  of  effecting 
other  purposes.  But,  sir,  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  believe  that  a  desire  for  the  conquest 
and  final  retention  of  Canada  is  the  main  spring 
of  public  measures.  Nor  is  the  opinion  with- 
out ground.  It  has  been  distinctly  avowed  by 
public  men,  in  a  public  manner.     And  if  this  be 
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tion  between  your  means  and  ends.  At  least 
that  portion  of  the  people,  that  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  refining  far,  cannot  see  it.  You  are, 
you  say,  at  war  for  maritime  rights,  and  free 
trade.  But  they  see  yon  lock  up  your  com- 
merce and  abandon  the  ocean.  They  see  you 
invade  an  interior  province  of  the  enemy.  They 
see  you  involve  yourselves  in  a  bloody  war 
with  the  native  savages ;  and  they  ask  you,  if 
you  have,  in  truth,  a  maritime  controversy  with 
the  "Western  Indians,  and  are  really  contending 
for  sailor's  rights  with  the  tribes  of  the  Prophet  ? 
In  my  judgment  the  popular  sentiment,  in  this 
case,  corresponds  with  the  soundest  political 
discretion.  In  my  humble  opinion,  you  are  not 
only  not  able  to  travel  in  the  road  you  have 
taken,  but,  if  you  were,  it  would  not  conduct 
you  to  your  object. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  both  the  professed  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  and  the  manner  of  prosecuting 
it,  may  receive  the  nominal  approbation  of  a 
great  majority  of  those  who  constitute  the  pre- 
vailing party.  But  I  know  also  how  extremely 
fallacious  any  inference  from  that  circumstance 
would  be,  in  favor  of  the  real  popularity  of  the 
measure.  In  times  like  these,  a  great  measure 
of  a  prevalent  party  becomes  incorporated  with 
the  party  interest.  To  quarrel  with  the  meas- 
ure would  be  to  abandon  the  party.  Party 
considerations,  therefore,  induce  an  acquiescence 
in  that  on  which  the  fate  of  party  is  supposed 
to  depend.  Gentlemen,  sir,  fall  into  strange 
inconsistencies  on  this  subject.  They  tell  us 
that  the  war  is  popular ;  that  the  invasion  of 
Canada  is  popular,  and  that  it  would  have  suc- 
ceeded before  this  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
force  of  opposition.  Sir,  what  gives  force  to 
opposition  in  this  country  ?  Certainly  nothing 
but  the  popularity  of  the  cause  of  opposition, 
and  the  numbers  who  espouse  it.  Upon  this 
argument,  then,  in  what  an  unprecedented  con- 
dition are  the  people  of  these  States  ?  "We  have 
on  our  hands  a  most  popular  war ;  we  have  also 
a  most  popular  opposition  to  that  war.  "We 
cannot  push  the  measure,  the  opposition  is  so 
popular.  "We  cannot  retract  it,  the  measure 
itself  is  so  popular.  "We  can  neither  go  for- 
ward, nor  backward.  We  are  at  the  very  centre 
of  gravity — the  point  of  perpetual  rest. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  that  party  support  is  not  the 
kind  of  support  necessary  to  sustain  the  country 
through  a  long,  expensive,  and  bloody  contest ; 
and  this  should  have  been  considered  before  the 
war  was  declared.  The  cause,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  upheld  by  other  sentiments,  and  higher 
motives.  It  must  draw  to  itself  the  sober  ap- 
probation of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It 
must  enlist,  not  their  temporary  or  party  feel- 
ings, but  their  steady  patriotism,  and  their  con- 
stant zeal.  "Unlike  the  old  nations  of  Europe, 
there  are  in  this  country  no  dregs  of  popula- 
tion, fit  only  to  supply  the  constant  waste  of 
war,  and  out  of  which  an  army  can  be  raised, 
for  hire,  at  any  time,  and  for  any  purpose. 
Armies  of  any  magnitude  can  here  be  nothing 
but  the  people  embodied — and  if  the  object  be 


one  for  which  the  people  will  not  embody, 
there  can  be  no  armies. 

It  is,  I  think,  too  plain  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  conquest  of  Canada  is  such  an  object.  They 
do  not  feel  the  impulse  of  adequate  motive. 
Not  unmindful  of  military  distinction,  they  are 
yet  not  sanguine  of  laurels  in  this  conquest. 
The  harvest,  thus  far,  they  perceive  has  not. 
been  great.  The  prospect  of  the  future  is  no 
greater.  Nor  are  they  altogether  reconciled  to 
the  principle  of  this  invasion.  Canada,  they 
know,  is  not  to  ffe  conquered,  but  by  drenching 
its  soil  in  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
have  no  thirst  for  that  blood.  The  borderers, 
on  the  line,  connected  by  blood  and  marriage, 
and  all  the  ties  of  social  life,  have  no  disposition 
to  bear  arms  against  one  another.  Merciless 
indeed  has  been  the  fate  of  some  of  these  peo- 
ple. I  understand  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  some 
of  the  affairs  which  we  call  battles,  because  we 
have  had  nothing  else  to  give  the  name  to, 
brother  has  been  in  arms  against  brother.  The 
bosom  of  the  parent  has  been  exposed  to  the 
bayonet  of  his  own  son.  Sir,  I  honor  the  peo- 
ple that  shrink  from  a  warfare  like  this.  I  ap- 
plaud their  sentiments  and  their  feelings.  They 
are  such  as  religion  and  humanity  dictate,  and 
such  as  none  but  cannibals  would  wish  to  erad- 
icate from  the  human  heart. 

You  have  not  succeeded  in  dividing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Provinces  from  their  Government. 
Your  commanders  tell  you  that  they  are  uni- 
versally hostile  to  your  cause.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  make  war  on  their  Government,  it  is  to 
make  war,  fierce,  cruel,  bloody  war  on  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  that  you  call  to  your  standard 
the  yeomanry  of  the  Northern  States.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  two  campaigns  should  have 
taught  you,  that  they  will  not  obey  that  call. 
Government  has  put  itself  in  every  posture.  It 
has  used  supplication  and  entreaty ;  it  has  also 
menaced,  and  it  still  menaces  compulsion.  All 
is  in  vain.  It  cannot  longer  conceal  its  weak- 
ness on  this  point.  Look  to  the  bill  before  you. 
Does  not  that  speak  a  language  exceeding  every 
thing  I  have  said?  You  last  year  gave  a  bounty 
of  sixteen  dollars,  and  now  propose  to  give  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dol- 
lars, and  you  say  yon  have  no  hope  of  obtaining 
men  at  a  lower  rate.  This  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
enemy  and  the  whole  world,  yourselves  only 
excepted,  what  progress  your  Canada  war  is 
making  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

It  is  to  no  want  of  natural  resources,  or  natu- 
ral strength  in  the  country,  that  failures  can  be 
attributed.  The  Northern  States  alone  are  able 
to  overrun  Canada  in  thirty  days,  armed  or  un- 
armed, in  any  cause  which  should  propel  them 
by  inducements  sufficiently  powerful.  Becur, 
sir,  to  history.  As  early  as  1745,  the  New 
England  Colonies  raised  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  took  Louisburg  from  the  troops 
of  Prance.  On  what  point  of  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, let  me  ask,  have  you  brought  an  equal 
force  to  bear  in  the  whole  course  of  two  cam- 
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paigns  ?  On  another  occasion,  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  Massachusetts  alone,  although  its 
population  did  not  exceed  one-third  of  its  pres- 
ent amount,  had  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  Of  these,  seven  thousand  were  at  one 
time  employed  against  Canada.  A  strong  mo- 
tive was  then  felt  to  exist.  With  equal  exer- 
tion that  Commonwealth  could  now  furnish  an 
'army  of  forty  thousand  men. 

You  have  prosecuted  this  invasion  for  two 
campaigns.  They  have  cost  you  vastly  more, 
upon  the  average,  than  the  campaigns  of  the 
Bevolutionary  war.  The  project  has  already 
cost  the  American  people  nearly  half  as  much 
as  the  whole  price  paid  for  independence.  The 
result  is  before  us.  Who  does  not  see  and  feel 
that  this  result  disgraces  us?  Who  does  not 
see  in  what  estimation  our  martial  prowess 
must  be  by  this  time  holden  by  the  enemy  and 
by  the  world?  Administration  has  made  its 
master  effort  to  subdue  a  province,  three  thou- 
sand miles  removed  from  the  mother  country ; 
scarcely  equal  in  natural  strength  to  the  least 
of  the  States  of  this  confederacy,  and  defended 
by  external  aid  to  a  limited  extent  It  has  per- 
sisted two  campaigns,  and  it  has  failed.  Let 
the  responsibility  rest  where  it  ought.  The 
world  will  not  ascribe  the  issue  to  want  of  spirit 
or  patriotism  in  the  American  people.  The 
possession  of  those  qualities,  in  high  and  hon- 
orable degrees,  they  have  heretofore  illus- 
triously evinced,  and  spread  out  proof  on  the 
record  of  their  Revolution.  They  will  be  still 
true  to  their  character,  in  any  cause  which  they 
feel  to  be  their  own.  In  all  causes  they  will 
defend  themselves.  The  enemy,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  make  no  permanent  stand  in  any  pop- 
ulous part  of  the  country.  Its  citizens  will 
drive  back  his  forces  to  the  line.  But  at  that 
line,  at  the  point  where  defence  ceases  and  in- 
vasion begins,  they  stop.  .  They  do  not  pass  it, 
because  they  do  not  choose  to  pass  it.  Offer- 
ing no  serious  obstacle  to  their  actual  power,  it 
rises,  like  a  Chinese  wall,  against  their  senti- 
ments and  their  feelings. 

It  is  natural,  sir,  such  being  my  opinion,  on 
the  present  state  of  things,  that  I  should  be 
asked  what,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  done. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  answer,  withdraw 
your  invading  armies  and  follow  counsels  which 
the  national  sentiment  will  support.  In  the 
next  place,  abandon  the  system  of  commercial 
restriction.  That  system  is  equally  ruinous  to 
the  interests,  and  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of 
whole  sections  and  whole  Sfates.  They  believe 
you  have  no  constitutional  right  to  establish 
such  systems.  They  protest  to  you  that  such 
is  not,  and  never  was,  their  understanding  of 
your  powers.  They  are  sincere  in  this  opinion, 
and  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  duly  re- 
spect that  opinion,  although  you  may  deem  it 
to  be  erroneous.  These  people,  sir,  resisted 
Great  Britain,  because  her  Minister,  under  pre- 
tence of  regulating  trade,  attempted  to  put  his 
hand  into  their  pockets  and  take  their  money. 
There  is  that,  sir,  which  they  then  valued,  and 


which  they  still  value,  more  than  money.  That 
pretence  of  regulating  trade  they  believed  to  be 
a  mere  cover  for  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
present  embargo,  which  does  not  vex,  and 
harass,  and  embarrass  their  commerce,  but  an- 
nihilates it,  is  also  laid  by  color  of  a  power  to 
regulate  trade.  For  if  it  be  not  laid  by  virtue 
of  this  power,  it  is  laid  by  virtue  of  no  power. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  sir,  if  this  should  be  viewed 
by  them  as  a  state  of  things,  not  contemplated 
when  they  came  into  the  national  compact. 

The  humble  aid  which  it  would  be  in  my 
power  to  render  to  measures  of  Government, 
shall  be  given  cheerfully,  if  Government  will 
pursue  measures  which  I  can  conscientiously 
support.  Badly  as  I  think  of  the  original 
grounds  of  the  war,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  iu 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  conducted,  if  even 
now,  failing  in  an  honest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  procure  just  and  honorable  peace,  it  will  re- 
turn to  measures  of  defence  and  protection, 
such  as  reason,  and  common  sense,  and  the 
public  opinion  all  call  for,  my  vote  shall  not  be 
withholden  from  the  means.  Give  up  your 
futile  projects  of  invasion.  Extinguish  the  fires 
that  blaze  on  your  inland  frontiers.  Establish 
perfect  safety  and  defence  there,  by  adequate 
force.  Let  every  man  that  sleeps  on  your  soil, 
sleep  in  security.  Stop  the  blood  that  flows 
from  the  veins  of  unarmed  yeomanry  and  wo- 
men and  children.  Give  to  the  living  time 
to  bury  and  lament  their  dead,  in  the  quietness 
of  private  sorrow.  Having  performed  this 
work  of  beneficence  and  mercy  on  your  inland 
border,  turn,  and  look  with  the  eye  of  justice 
and  compassion  on  your  vast  population  along 
the  coast.  Unclench  the  iron  grasp  of  your 
embargo.  Take  measures  for  that  end  before 
another  sun  sets  upon  you.  With  all  the  war 
of  the  enemy  on  your  commerce,  if  you  would 
cease  to  war  on  it  yourselves,  you  would  still 
have  some  commerce.  That  commerce  would 
give  you  some  revenue.  Apply  that  revenue 
to  the  augmentation  of  your  navy.  That  navy, 
in  turn,  will  protect  your  commerce.  Let  it 
no  longer  be  said  that  not  one  ship  of  force, 
built  by  your  hands  since  the  war,  yet  floats 
upon  the  ocean.  Turn  the  current  of  your 
efforts  into  the  channel  whioh  national  senti- 
ment has  already  -worn  broad  and  deep  to  re- 
ceive it.  A  naval  force,  competent  to  defend 
your  coast  against  considerable  armaments,  to 
convoy  your  trade,  and  perhaps  raise  the  block- 
ade of  your  rivers,  is  not  a  chimera.  It  maybe 
realized.  If,  then,  the  war  must  be  continued, 
go  to  the  ocean.  If  you  are  seriously  contend- 
ing for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theatre  where 
alone  those  rights  can  be  defended.  Thither 
every  indication  of  your  fortune  points  you. 
There  the  united  wishes  and  exertions  of  the 
nation  will  go  with  you.  Even  our  party  divi- 
sions, acrimonious  as  they  are,  cease  at  the 
water's  edge.  They  are  lost  in  attachment  to 
national  character  on  the  element  where  that 
character  is  made  respectable.  In  protecting 
naval  interests  by  naval  means,  you  will  arm 
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yourselves  with  .the  whole  power  of  national 
sentiment,  and  may  command  the  whole  abun- 
dance of  the  national  resources.  In  time  you 
may  enable  yourselves  to  redress  injuries,  in  the 
place  where  they  may  be  offered,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  accompany  your  own  flag  throughout 
the  world,  with  the  protection  of  your  own 
cannon. 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  taken  his  seat — 
Mr.  Inqeesoll  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  there  should  be  a 
necessity  for  any  member  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  deny  some  of  the  positions  assumed  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
(Mr.  Webster,)  who  has  just  taken  his  seat ; 
and  more  especially  regret  that  the  task  should 
devolve  upon  me,  as  I  think  it  does,  in  justice 
to  my  constituents,  to  contradict  more  partic- 
ularly his  positions  with  respect  to  the  popular- 
ity of  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He  has  totally 
denied  the  prevalence  of  such  a  sentiment,  de- 
nounced the  project  as  odious  and  impracticable 
in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  and,  while 
he  recognized  the  facility  of  the  conquest,  he 
nevertheless  prophesied  a  continued  abortion  to 
the  American  arms  in  every  such  attempt.  Sir, 
meeting  his  assertions,  as  I  do,  without  previous 
consideration,  it  must  be  expected  that  my 
answer  will  be  desultory  and  incomplete.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  appears  to 
have  taken  the  floor  with  an  argument,  the 
frnit  of  some  stndy  of  his  subject ;  and  it  is  due 
to  candor  to  premise  that  he  has  argued  his 
case  honorably,  as  well  as  elaborately;  with 
propriety,  as  well  as  ability.  I  can  assure  him, 
in  the  first  place,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
temper  of  the  community  in  that  State  which 
he  in  part  represents ;  that,  however  impolitic, 
immoral,  or  impossible  they  may  consider  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  the  popular  feeling  is  very 
different  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
sends  me  to  this  House — a  portion  undoubtedly 
as  populous,  as  enlightened,  and  as  patriotic  as 
the  immediate  section  of  that  gentleman's  resi- 
dence; I  will  not  presupae  to  say,  sir,  more 
populous,  more  enlightened,  or  more  patriotic. 
The  delays,  disasters,  and  disgrace  our  arms 
have  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  invade  the 
Canadian  provinces  we  do  not  consider,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  reasons  for  abandoning  the  attempt. 
We  do  not  account  our  misfortunes  irremedia- 
ble. We  do  not  see  in  these  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  American  military  apprenticeship  the 
evidences  discovered  by  that  gentleman  of  in- 
delible national  discredit,  nor  motives  for  clos- 
ing with  any  terms  that  may  be  offered  of 
peace ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  them  to 
te  calamitous  proofs  of  an  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war,  which  it  is  high  time  to  overcome,  and 
most  powerful  incitements  to  perseverance  and 
fortitude  in  hostilities.  As  a  separate  cause  of 
war,  independent  of  all  others,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say  what  the  popular  sentiment  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Canada;  but,  as  an  instrument  for  waging  it 
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effectually,  and  as  a  desirable  acquisition  in  the 
course  of  its  prosecution,  most  certainly  we  do 
look  upon  those  British  provinces  in  our  neigh- 
borhood as  all-important  in  the  account.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  that  Canada  will  gene- 
rally, hereafter,  be  as  well  defended  as  it  has 
been  in  the  present  contest,  nor  can  it  any  more 
be  drawn  into  question  that  our  efforts  to  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  these  territories  will  invariably 
be  as  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  as  they  have 
been,  unless  we  persist  long  enough  to  oppose 
discipline  to  discipline;  otherwise,  we  may 
postpone  the  conquest  to  the  next  generation, 
who  may  try  it,  as  we  have  done ;  fail  as  we 
have  done ;  and  hand  it  over  to  a  third  descent : 
always  expensive,  always  sanguinary,  always 
mortifying,  and  always  unsuccessful.  We  re- 
collect, sir,  and  take  into  consideration,  in  all 
our  views  of  this  subject,  what  it  cost  England 
to  wrest  it  from  France ;  how  many  disastrous 
campaigns  succeeded  each  other;  when  the 
whole  population  of  the  New  England  States 
were  embodied  for  the  conquest  under  the 
most  experienced  military  men  Great  Britain 
.could  place  at  their  head;  how  they  neverthe- 
less failed,  year  after  year,  till  Wolfe,  at  last, 
achieved  it.  And,  when  he  had  achieved  it, 
what  said  the  English  nation  of  its  worth? 
Turn,  sir,  to  those  histories  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  referred,  with 
which  he  is,  no  doubt,  so  much  more  conver- 
sant than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  Ask  the  annals 
of  the  times.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  ac- 
quisition was  accounted  a  rich  indemnity  for  all 
the  blood  and  all  the  treasure  it  had  cost.  They 
will  inform  you  that  the  English  deemed  it  a 
prize  inestimably  valuable. 

If  such  was  their  view  of  this  conquest,  such 
their  perseverance  to  accomplish  it,  shall  we 
reckon  it  so  little  worth,  when  its  importance 
has  been  so  much  enhanced?  Shall  we  forego 
the  endeavor  to  obtain  it,  without  exertions 
commensurate  with  those  made  so  long  ago  by 
England  ?  It  is  true  that  our  arms  have  failed ; 
failed  repeatedly;  failed  most  disreputably; 
failed  almost  unaccountably.  But  have  not  the 
arms  of  England  been  as  often  and  as  signally 
reversed  ?  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since 
England  has  been  striving  to  become  a  consid- 
erable military  power,  and  what  has  been  her 
fate  ?  Look  to  Flanders,  to  Holland,  to  Wal- 
cheren,  during  the  present  war;  without  re- 
curring further  back,  to  Portugal,  to  Spain. 
Where  have  they  not  been  defeated  and  dis- 
graced? till  finally,  after  three  years  of  con- 
tinned  overthrows  and  failures  in  Spain,  they 
have,  at  last,  been  beaten  by  their  masters  in 
the  military  art  into  an  equality  with  those 
masters.  Let  it  always  be  recollected,  sir,  that 
our  present  misfortunes  in  the  field  are  the  nat- 
ural result  of  thirty  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity; thirty  years  of  total  neglect  of  every 
thing  like  military  science  or  acquirement.  I 
am  given  to  understand,  sir,  by  officers  of  un- 
questionable merit,  that,  in  the  late  affair  at 
Williamsburg,  on  the  11th  of  November,  the 
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superiority  of  British  discipline  was  as  manifest 
on  the  one  side,  as  that  of  American  enthusiasm 
was  on  the  other;  and  that,  but  for  this  ardent, 
though  ill-regulated  spirit,  we  should  probably 
have  sustained  a  total  defeat.  The  knowledge 
of  war  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  day,  nor 
through  any  theory.  If  labor,  mortification, 
and  constancy,  are  indispensable  to  the  mas- 
tery of  any  part,  surely  they  must  be,  and  be 
expected  to  be,  in  that  of  military  affairs.  How 
was  it,  sir,  when,  soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  present  Government,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  subdue  the  Indians  on  our  borders  ? — 
when  General  Washington  was  the  President, 
General  Knox  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  Generals  Harmer,  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne,  the  commanders  of  the  several  expedi- 
tions ?  I  forget  which  of  the  two  former  went 
first,  but  they  were  both  entirely  unsuccessful ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  third  attempt  was  made, 
that,  with  all  the  supposable  advantages  of  such 
an  administration,  this  petty  foe  was  ultimately 
overcome. 

Have  gentlemen  forgot  that  the  first  blow  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  even  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  aimed  at 
Canada  ?  when  General  Washington  sent  Colo- 
nel Arnold  to  penetrate  with  his  detachment 
through  the  District  of  Maine,  while  General 
Montgomery  advanced  to  the  co-operation  by 
another  route.  The  course  and  termination  of 
that  expedition  are  familiar  to  everybody.  Gen- 
eral Montgomery  fell  in  the  attack  on  Quebec, 
after  the  subjugation  of  Montreal,  and  when  the 
conquest  of  the  province  was  so  near  its  accom- 
plishment. He  fell  at  a  season  of  the  year,  too, 
and  under  circumstances,  which  cannot  be 
called  to  mind,  without  contrasting  them  with 
the  present  situation  and  latter  constitution  of 
our  armies,  who,  fortified  all  Summer  and 
hutted  all  Winter,  appear  to  have  lost  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  hardihood  by  which  Ameri- 
can officers  and  soldiers  were  formerly  charac- 
terized. Several  years  after  this  invasion,  in 
the  year  1779,  that  Congress,  whose  constancy, 
patriotism,  and  talents,  cannot  be  too  much 
applauded,  whose  eulogium  has  been  resigned 
to  our  enemies  and  omitted  by  our  own  annal- 
ists, made  every  arrangement  preparatory  to  a 
second  incursion.  The  Marquis  Lafayette  was 
sent  into  the  State  of  New  York  to  take  the 
preliminary  measures ;  and  the  design  was 
finally  suspended,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
now  essential  that  I  should  enumerate.  Many 
years  succeeding  the  period,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  a  clause  was  placed 
in  that  instrument,  as  is  well  known,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  adequate  provision 
for  the  future  incorporation  of  the  Oanadas,  at 
any  time,  into  the  Union. 
'    When  Mr.  Ingersoll  concluded — 

Mr.  MnxEB,  of  New  York,  rose  and  addressed 
the  Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  nor  can  I  content  myself 
with  a  silent  vote.    I  am  opposed  to  the  bill — 


1st.  Because  the  force  it  seeks  to  raise  is  to  be 
used  in  this  war  of  conquest — the  crusade  against 
Canada. 

2d.  Because  we  have  not  the  information  we 
ought  to  have,  before  we  grant  more  money,  or 
raise  more  men,  to  prosecute  this  ruinous  and 
disastrous  war. 

'  8d.  Because  I  think  this  Administration  is  in- 
competent to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue. 

4th.  Because  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the 
principles  which  have  been  avowed  in  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  touch  the  details  of 
the  bill  on  the  table,  although  I  think  them 
very  defective  and  objectionable.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  whole  bill — 

1st.  Because  the  force  is  to  be  used  in  this 
war  of  conquest. 

We  have  been  told  by  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  however 
much  we  may  have  been  originally  opposed  to 
the  war,  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  withhold 
our  opposition,  and  afford  all  the  means  in  our 
power  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
To  this  opinion  I  cannot  subscribe ;  it  goes  to 
the  destruction  of  civil  liberty,  and  will  not  find 
advocates  on  this  side  of  the  House.  This  doc- 
trine strikes  at  the  vitals  of  your  republican  in- 
stitutions. It  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this :  that  a  weak  and  wicked  Administra- 
tion, (I  speak  not  particularly  of  the  present 
men  in  power,)  finding  the  confidence  of  the 
people  withdrawn,  and  their  power  about  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  have  nothing  to  do  hut 
to  declare  war,  and  instantly  all  opposition 
must  cease ;  the  men  who  happen  to  be  in  place, 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  however 
weak,  however  incompetent,  and  however  prof- 
ligate, must  be  supported  at  every  hazard.  To 
this  doctrine  I  object,  as  it  goes  directly  to  the 
destruction  of  civil  liberty.  The  people  of  this 
country,  I  am  proud  say  it,  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  public  men, 
and  examine  the  tendency  of  public  measures, 
in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  has  been  distinctly 
avowed.as  an  object  of  the  war.  My  honorable 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Websteb) 
stated  to  you  that  his  constituents  did  not  want 
Canada ;  that  they  were  opposed  to  this  war 
of  ambition  and  conquest.  An  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  just  sat 
down,  (Mr.  Ingersoll,)  said  his  constituents 
considered  the  war  just  and  necessary,  and  the 
conquest  of  Canada  indispensable.  He  said, 
also,  that  it  was  patriotic  to  enlist  in  such  a 
cause.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of 
that  honorable  gentleman's  constituents  nave 
enlisted  for  this  war,  so  necessary  and  so  just? 
And  how  many  of  them  have  marched  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada  which  he  and  they 
think  so  indispensable  ?  Does  he  see  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  he  may  have  placed  his  constitu- 
ents ?  I  put  it  to  you,  sir :  If  that  honorable 
gentlemen  proves  to  me  that  this  war  is  ne- 
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cessary  and  just — that  the  conquest  of  Canada  is 
indispensable — that  to  join  the  army  is  patriotic, 
that  his  constituents  know  it ;  and  I  prove  to 
him  that  his  constituents  have  not  joined  the 
army  for  these  objects,  so  necessary,  so  just,  so 
indispensable,  I  ask  you,  sir,  whether  his  own 
argument  does  not  prove  that  his  constituents 
want  patriotism?  Your  former  projects  for 
filling  your  army  have  failed — the  present  one 
may  not  succeed.  Ton  began  with  offering 
reasonable,  moderate  bounty  and  pay,  and  you 
were  disappointed ;  you  made  some  calculation 
on  the  patriotism  of  your  friends — you  now, 
however,  make  a  direct  appeal  to  their  cupidity : 
you  propose  to  increase  your  bounty  to  an  ex- 
travagant amount ;  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that 
your  ranks  will  be  filled.  I  know  it  has  been 
said,-  that  armies  are  usually  filled  with  the  idle, 
the  vagrant,  the  dissolute,  and  the  profligate — 
men  without  occupation,  without  character, 
without  homes.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  our  man- 
ners, our  habits,  our  customs,  our  pursuits,  and 
our  feelings,  are  like  our  Government — peace- 
ful ;  that  in  this  country  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  so  easily  acquired,  the  rewards  of 
honest  industry  so  great,  and  the  condition  of 
our  people  so  comfortable,  that  they  require 
strong  temptations  to  enlist  in  your  army. 
There  is  much  weight  in  all  this,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  state  of 
your  recruiting  service.  There  is  another  and 
no  less  powerful  reason :  your  war  is  unpopu- 
lar. In  common  with  every  friend  of  the  coun- 
try, I  rejoice  that  our  people  are  so  happy  and 
contented  at  home  that  they  require  strong 
temptation  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  ac- 
customed avocations  and  pursuits.  But  I  am 
proud  indeed  in  the  belief  that  they  require  also 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
the  war,  before  they  will  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
your  army.  Show  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  you  have  not  been  wanting  in  any  of 
the  duties  you  owed  the  enemy  ;  show  to  them 
that  you  have  negotiated  in  good  faith,  and 
that  all  your  negotiations  have  failed  through 
his  fault.  In  short,  prove  to  them  that  your 
war  is  necessary  and  just — that  it  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  you  com- 
plain ;  show  them  that  war  is  necessary  to  as- 
sert national  right,  or  to  vindicate  national 
honor,  and  you  will  have  an  army ;  you  will 
then  command  the  energies  of  every  heart,  and 
the  "might  which  slumbers  in  every  arm." 
But  until  you  do  convince  the  people  of  this 
necessity,  offer  what  bounty  you  please,  I  am 
not  certain  you  will  get  an  army.  Do  what 
you  will,  say  what  you  please,  the  people  of 
this  country  will  think  and  talk ;  and  strong 
indeed  must  be  the  temptation  for  them  to  en- 
list, unless  you  convince  them  of  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  the  war.  There  is  a  pride  in 
their  own  opinions  of  right  and  wrong — there 
is  an  elevation  in  their  sentiments  of  independ- 
ence— a  haughtiness  in  their  notions  of  free- 
dom, which  requires  this  at  your  hands. 
2d.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  we  have 


not  the  information  we  ought  to  have,  before  we 
grant  more  men  or  money  to  prosecute  this  ru- 
inous and  disastrous  war. 

My  honorable  friend  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Peaeson)  stated  this  objection,  and  asked 
for  information — it  was  suggested  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  and  discreet  to  expose  the  full 
extent  of  our  means.  To  prevent  the  necessity 
of  a  public  disclosure,  he  moved  to  clear  the 
galleries ;  with  a  view  to  ask  and  learn  the 
present  state  and  condition  of  the  army.  This 
was  not  acceded  t^ ;  and  we  are  now  called  on 
to  grant  you  more  men  at  a  most  enormous 
premium,  without  even  being  permitted  to  have 
any  satisfactory  official  information  about  the 
state  of  our  recruiting  service.  Ignorant,  hood- 
winked, blinded  as  we  are,  it  ought  not  to  be 
claimed  or  expected  of  us  to  pass  this  bill.  I 
think  the  Administration  ought  not  to  call  on 
us  for  more  men  till  they  have  answered  the 
inquiry  which  we  made  of  them  touching  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  our  arms.  And  I  much 
doubt  whether  this  House  ought  to  grant  an- 
other army,  before  it  has  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  the  late  disasters  and 
disgrace  which  have  followed  our  arms. 

It  is  a  position  not  to  be  doubted,  that  our 
military  operations  may,  in  a  good  degree,  take 
their  tone  and  character  from  the  Head  of  the 
War  Department ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  think  the  present  Secretary  has  more  military 
talent  than  his  immediate  predecessor,  or  any 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  But  your  force's  ap- 
pear to  be  crippled  and -bound,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment ;  and  it  seems  that  even  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  War,  great  as  his  talents  are  claimed 
to  he,  and  respectable  as  I  am  willing  to  admit 
them  to  he,  even  he  is  not  magician  enough  to 
break  the  ■  spell  which  rests  upon  your  army. 
The  Head  of  the  War  Department  is  always,  in 
some  measure,  responsible  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  failure  of  a  campaign ;  but  in  the  pres- 
ent case  the  Secretary  of  War  has  identified 
himself  with  our  military  operations ; — he  went 
to  the  camp ;  he  personally  superintended  all 
the  operations  of  the  army ;  he  issued  his  orders 
from  day  to  day ;  he  governed,  he  controlled, 
he  directed  every  thing ;  his  friends  claimed  for 
him  to  be  the  "  ipse  agrnerC1  of  the  war.  Had 
the  campaign  succeeded;  had  his  army  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Montreal  and  taken  it ;  bad  victory 
perched  on  our  standard,  you  would  have  heard 
more  of  the  "head  which  planned,  and  the 
hand  which  executed"  the  last  campaign.  Had 
we  been  victorious,  Teucro  duce,  et  auspice 
Teucro,  is  the  motto  you  would  have  seen  bla- 
zoned on  his  escutcheons.  And  yet  we  have 
seen  fit  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  War  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
our  arms.  Sir,  I  ask  whether  this  is  strict  and 
impartial  justice  to  the  officers  of  the  army? 
I  do  not  think  our  Generals  have  entitled  them- 
selves to  be  the  peculiar  favorites  of  this  House; 
but  I  much  fear  that  we  have  adopted  a  course 
of  investigation,  which  they  will  think  invidi- 
ous towards  them.    Ineffectual  as  this  inquiry 
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must  be,  we  have  got  no  answer  yet,  and  we 
are  called  on  to  grant  you  more  men,  while 
those  heretofore  granted  remain  altogether  un- 
accounted for.  An  inquiry  similar  to  the  one 
proposed  at  the  last  session  ought  to  have  been 
adopted.  A  committee  of  this  House  with 
powers  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  appears 
to  me  indispensable  to  a  fair  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our 
arms ;  and  more  men  ought  not  to  be  _  granted 
before  such  a  committee  has  performed  its  office, 
and  reported  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  the  information 
which  we  ought  to  have.  We  have  not  even 
inquired  for  it  in  a  way  to  give  the  least  possi- 
ble chance  for  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation. 
In  this  I  think  you  have  erred.  This  House 
has  admitted  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry ;  the 
nation  imperiously  demands  it ;  there  has  been, 
there  yet  is,  a  loud  peal  of  murmur  and  discon- 
tent from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 
It  cannot  have  been  unheard ;  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  disregarded.  Had  this  House  seen 
proper  to  make  an  effectual  investigation ;  or 
had  we  received  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  which 
we  have  made,  I  might  perhaps  have  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion;  but,  under  present 
circumstances,  I  must  concur  in  the  opinion, 
which  is  entertained  by  a  large  proportion  of 
this  nation,  that  this  Administration  is  not  com- 
petent to  carry  on  this  war.  And,  in  this  opin- 
ion, I  find  a  distinct  and  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  •bill  on  your  table. 

3d.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  I  think 
this  Administration  is  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  I  cannot  consent 
that  you  should  have  more  men,  particularly  at 
this  enormous  rate,  until  you  produce  some 
better  proofs  than  you  have  done,  that  you 
have  talent  to  use  them  with  honor  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation.  You  have  had  a 
fair  experiment;  you  have  had  an  authority 
to  raise  every  man  you  required;  you  have 
had  appropriations  to  the  utmost  extent  you 
asked.  "Whether  you  have  enlisted  men  is 
more  than  I  can  say ;  but  we  all  know  that  you 
have  expended  all  the  money,  and  more  than 
you  required.  Both  your  campaigns  have 
proved  abortive.  Mene  Tekel  is  written  in  the 
most  legible  characters  on  all  your  military 
operations.  With  my  consent  you  shall  not 
have  a  man  more  to  lead  to  death  and  disgrace 
in  your  fruitless  attempts  to  conquer  Canada. 


one  territory  and  three  armies.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  their  pledge  to  the  nation  re- 
mained to  be  redeemed.  If  the  event  gives 
character  to  military  operations,  our  men  in 
power  are  totally  unfit  for  a  War  Administra- 
tion. They  have  shown  neither  talent  in  pro- 
jecting, nor  promptness  in  execution ;  and  where 
is  the  evidence  that  they  have  either  the  bold- 
ness of  enterprise  or  the  dexterity  of  stratagem? 

But  I  need  not  rest  the  charge  of  incom- 
petency merely  on  the  event  of  the  first  cam- 
paign. Let  any  man  look  at  the  operations  of 
this  Government;  the  object  to  be  obtained, 
the  force  authorized,  and  the  application  of  that 
force. 

The  object  of  our  military  operations  was  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  The  advocates  of  the  war 
affected  to  think  Canada  would  fall  into  our 
hands,  without  any  considerable  loss  of  time,  of 
men,  or  of  money,  and  indeed  almost  without 
the  show  of  resistance ;  hence  all  the  sugges- 
tions of  prudent,  discreet  men,  were  considered 
as  the  effects  of  fear,  the  vagaries  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination,  or  the  result  of  a  settled  de- 
termination to  magnify  the  evils  of  war.  In 
fact,  the  descent  upon  Canada  was  considered 
not  as  the  business  of  a  serious  campaign,  but 
as  the  amusement  of  a  holiday  frolic.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  country  were  to  flock  to  our 
camp ;  the  American  standard  was  to  be  nailed 
to  the  first  hemlock  tree,  and  Canada  would 
take  itself;  no  formidable  resistance  was  ex- 
pected. The  American  commander  was  to 
gain  his  laurels  with  "  rapier  unstained,  and 
sword  unbacked,"  and  in  honor  of  his  blood- 
less victory,  was  to  have  an  "  ovation"  decreed 
him.  A  large  force  was  provided  by  law,  not 
to  secure  the  contest  that  was  considered  cer- 
tain, but  to  "  look  down  all  opposition."  The 
force  was  to  be  overwhelming,  so  that  all  re- 
sistance should  be  considered  vain,  and  thus,  in 
mercy  to  the  Canadians,  to  save  the  effusion  of 
human  blood.  These  were  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  those  who  declared  the  war. 

But  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  campaign,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  essentially  and  radically  wrong.  I  am  not 
a  military  man,  my  pursuits  have  been  of  a 
different  cast,  and  generally  it  becomes  me  to 
speak  on  subjects  of  this  sort  with  diffidence. 
However,  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
local  situation  of  the  Lakes,  and  of  that  wizard 
country  called  Canada,  added  to  such  infonna- 


and  hurried  step.  How  has  it  been  conducted  ? 
We  all  remember,  it  was  urged  as  a  reason  for 
not  going  to  war,  that  our  Administration  was 
incompetent  to  carry  it  on  with  skill  and  vigor. 
This  opinion  has  been  fully  verified ;  what  was 
predicted  then  has  since  been  history. 

Look  at  the  first  campaign.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  boastings  andvauntings  of  the  advocates 
of  war;  notwithstanding  the  pledge  they  gave 
of  the  mighty  prodigies  they  would  perform, 
what  did  they  do  ?  In  a  single  campaign  they 
expended  millions  of  the  people's  money,  lost 


You  approached  the  war  with  headlong  haste   tion  as  is  now  before  the  public  of  the  force 


provided,  no  man  of  common  sense  can'hesitate 
to  say  that  the  means  were  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  end.  Even  if  General  Hull 
had  taken  Maiden,  and  possessed  himself  of 
Forts  Erie  and  George,  it  would  not  have  given 
him  the  command  of  Lake  Ontario.  And  I 
hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  our  whole  dis- 
posable force  on  the  frontier,  added  to  the  army 
which  was  surrendered  at  Detroit,  could  not  in 
one  season  have  secured  the  command  of  Lake 
Ontario,  so  long  as  the  enemy  was  permitted 
to  keep  his  naval  superiority  on  the  Lakes.    I 
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say  then,  the  plan  of  this  expedition,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  it  disregarded  the  naval  ascendency 
of  the  enemy  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  radically 
and  essentially  wrong.  Indeed,  the  Adminis- 
tration, at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  admitted 
their  error  in  this  particular,  and  abandoned 
their  project  of  getting  possession  of  the  Lakes 
without  a  naval  force ;  hut  the  enemy  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  open  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
between  the  Lakes  and  Lower  country,  and  in 
this  way  had  an  opportunity  to  provide  every 
thing  necessary  for  preserving  his  superiority 
on  the  water.  And  the  delay  and  embarrass- 
ments in  our  operations  against  the  Lakes  in 
the  last  campaign,  may  in  a  good  degree  be 
traced  to  a  palpable,  if  not  unpardonable,  neg- 
lect to  possess  ourselves  of  some  position  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Montreal 
and  the  Lakes. 

With  all  due  deference,  the  whole  campaign 
in  general,  as  well  as  in  detail,  was  wrong.  The 
object  was  conquest ;  the  means  of  the  country 
were  applied,  as  if  intended  for  defence.  The 
Army  was  scattered  all  along  the  frontier  from 
Detroit  to  Lake  Chaniplain.  Thus  divided,  it 
was  so  weak  as  not  to  present  an  efficient  force 
at  any  given  point.  Not  only  was  your  army 
thus  unwisely  weakened,  but  operations  were 
attempted  against  those  positions  which  afford- 
ed the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  use  his  force  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  For  example,  your 
first  army  was  sent  to  Detroit,  and  thus  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  play  off  his  Indians 
against  you  with  the  greatest  possible  effect. 
In  every  instance  you  have  wantonly  travelled 
out  of  your  way  to  attack  a  hornet's  nest ;  in 
every  instance  you  have  roused  the  lion  in  his 
den.  To  have  defended  the  frontier  by  respec- 
table garrisons  would  have  been  the  dictate  of 
caution  and  prudence ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  in  acting  on  the  defensive,  during  the 
first  campaign,  justifies  the  belief  that  you 
would  not  then  have  been  molested. 

But  you  have  had  a  second  campaign.  Has 
the  character  of  the  nation  been  retrieved? 
Has  the  dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  first 
campaign  been  relieved  by  the  glory  which 
surrounds  the  second  ?  Sir,  until  I  arrived  at 
this  place,  I  never  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
last  campaign  was  more  glorious  than  the  first. 
I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  this  House, 
or  in  this  nation,  who  did  not  think  the  country 
disgraced,  and  that  the  money  and  the  men  had 
been  shamefully  squandered  by  the  weakness  of 
the  Administration  or  their  immediate  agents. 
Much  less  could  I  have  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  have  found  a 
motive  for  continuing  the  war  in  the  success 
which  had  attended  our  arms.  For  my  own 
part  I  have  seen  no  cause  of  exultation ;  in  com- 
mon with  every  man  I  met,  I  felt  mortified  and 
humbled  at  the  disgraceful  figure  we  had  made,  in 
two  abortive  attempts  to  conquer  the  contempt- 
ible neighboring  provinces.  I  had  foolishly 
thought  that  all  the  laurels  of  the  North  had 
turned  to  Canada  thistles,  but  in  this  I  must  be 
Vol.  V.— 10 


mistaken  ;  the  source  from  which  the  informa- 
tion comes  forbids  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
Success,  then,  has  attended  our  arms !  Have 
we  gained  honor  and  glory  in  the  last  campaign  ? 
Have  we,  indeed?  Sir, my  constituents  will  be 
right  glad  to  hear  it — they  will  rejoice  most 
exceedingly— we  may  look  for  illuminations 
and  bonfires  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other ;  the  people  will  be  frantic — they  will 
run  mad  with  joy ! 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  last  campaign 
I  confess  I  derive  no  motive  for  continuing  the 
war,  from  the  success  which  has  attended  our 
arms.  The  project  of  taking  Canada  in  detail 
was  still  persevered  in,  and  was  again  defeated. 
The  plan  was  wrong — the  execution  of  that 
plan  has  failed  to  justify  the  public  expectation. 
Ton  were  to  conquer  the  Canadas — you  have 
not  an  inch  of  ground  in  either  province.  The 
President,  in  his  late  Message,  seems  to  claim  a 
naval  superiority  on  Lake  Ontario.  Sir,  with 
all  due  deference  to  an  authority  so  elevated,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  question  that  fact.  Ton 
do  not  find  an  authority  for  it  in  the  communi- 
cations from  that  brave  and  excellent  officer 
who  commands  the  Lakes.  He  has  always  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  the  enemy  to  be  superior  to 
his.  Commodore  Chauncey  has  been  eager  for 
an  engagement ;  he  has  on  every  occasion  court- 
ed a  battle ;  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  success, 
but  he  rested  on  his  own  skill  and  bravery ;  he 
calculated  on  the  activity  and  exertions  of  his 
officers,  the  discipline  and  steady  courage  of  his 
men,  not  on  the  superiority  of  his  force.  The 
enemy  has  about  twenty  guns  more  than  we 
have ;  and  besides,  bis  ships  sail  better  and 
afford  a  more  efficient  squadron  than  ours.  Let 
not  the  Administration  deceive  themselves; 
Lake  Ontario  is  not  yet  theirs ;  another  cam- 
paign is  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  has  tended  to 
disgrace  our  country — depress  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  our  army ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  inspired  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  ene- 
my. The  men  who  joined  your  standard  were 
promised  a  conquest,  and  have  met  with  defeat. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  dis- 
posed to  remain  neutral;  they  had' heard  of 
our  resources ;  they  knew  the  bravery,  of  our 
people ;  we  are  descended  from  the  same  an- 
cestors with  themselves ;  they  dreaded  our 
power;  they  did  not  so  -soon  expect  to  see 
"Alcides  beaten  by  his  page."  The  events  of 
the  war  are  calculated  to  have  a  most  serious 
effect ;  after  two  campaigns  you  are  altogether 
in  a  worse  situation  than  when  you  began  the 
war.  Tour  defe'ats,  your  disasters,  and  your 
disgrace,  have  encouraged  the  hearts  and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tour 
conduct  has  fortified  every  post;  and  when 
you  again  venture  on  Montreal,  you  will  find 
every  pass  to  be  a  Thermopylae.  The  Canadi- 
ans find  ample  encouragement  in  your  weakness 
and  improvidence.  They  by  this  time  know 
they  are  not  to  be  annihilated  by  the  thimders 
of  a  proclamation ;  and  they  believe,  too,  that 
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the  walls  of  Quebec  will  not  be  tumbled  into 
ruin  by  a  Presidential  manifesto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taxed  the  patience  of 
the  House  much  more  severely  than  I  had  in- 
tended. I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  because  I 
am  opposed  to  the  war ;  because  we  have  not 
the  information  necessary  to  a  full  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  raising  men  at  the  enormous 
expense  contemplated ;  because  I  think  this 
Administration  utterly  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  because  I 
abhor  and  detest  the  principles  which  have 
been  proclaimed  in  its  progress,  which  princi- 
ples I  think  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
have  been  authorized,  or  sanctioned  at  least,  by 
our  Administration.  In  discussing  this  subject, 
I  have  spoken  with  that  plainness  which  I 
thought  was  demanded  by  the  occasion.  I 
hope  I  have  not  discovered  a  want  of  respect 
to  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  If  I 
"have  nothing  extenuated,"  certainly  I  have 
not  "  set  down  aught  in  malice."  Permit  me, 
sir,  to  express  a  hope,  that  what  I  have  said  at 
this  time  will  not  subject  me  to  be  denounced 
as  a  "  moral  traitor  "  by  any  honorable  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  "With  the 
definition  I  have  given,  there  is  no  harm  in  it ; 
but  the  term  is  reproachful,  and  must  be  re- 
sisted. In  discussions  here,  it  will  always  be 
my  pleasure  and  my  pride  to  do  justice  to  the 
motives,  and  to  respect  the  feelings  of  honorable 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  •  of  the  House.  I 
claim  the  same  justice  and  respect  for  myself. 
I  repeat  it,  I  hope  no  honorable  gentlemen  will 
apply  that  epithet  to  me.  Like  every  member 
of  this  House,  I  stand  here  on  the  constitution 
and  the  law ;  like  other  honorable  gentlemen,  I 
stand  here  on  my  personal  responsibility.  The 
rights  of  my  constituents  will  not,  I  hope,-  be 
abandoned;  and  as  to  my  personal  rights,  I 
shall  try  to  do  without  a  prompter.  If  a  time 
shall  ever  arrive  when  I  shall  distrust  the 
strength  of  my  nerves  to  meet  any  occasion 
which  may  be  presented  in  defence  of  my  own 
rights,  or  those  of  my  constituents,  I  shall  go 
home  to  them,  and,  resigning  the  honor  they 
have  conferred  on  me,  shall  tell  them  frankly, 
that  I  am  not  the  man  to  serve  them  in  way- 
ward times  like  these.  But,  so  long  as  I  retain 
my  seat  here,  I  will  do  my  duty,  "peaceably  if 
I  can,  forcibly  if  I  must." 

The  main  question  was  then  put — "  Shall  the 
bill  pass  ? "  and  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Avery,  Bard,  Barnett,  Beall,  Bowen*  Bradley, 
Brown,  BurweU,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Cheves, 
Clark,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creigh- 
ton,  Crouch,  Dawson,  Desha,  Duvall,  Earle,  Eppes, 
Evans,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York, 
Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gholson,  Glasgow,  Gour- 
din,  Griffin,  Grundy,  Hall,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hawes, 
Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Hungerford,  Ingersoll,  Ing- 
ham, Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
nedy, Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn, 
Lefferts,  Lowndes, .  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKee, 
McKim,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Murfree,  Nel- 


son, Newton,  Ormsby,  "Parker,  Piper,  Pleasants,  Eea 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ehea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ringgold, 
Roane,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Sage,  Sevier,  Seybert, 
Sharpe,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia, Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Troup,  Udree,  Ward 
of  New  Jersey,  Whitehill,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Wright,  and  Yancey — 97. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bayly  of 
Virginia,  Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Brigham,  Caper- 
ton,  Champion,  Cilley,  Cooper,  Cox,  Culpeper,  Da- 
venport, Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dewey,  Ely,  Gaston, 
Geddes,  Grosvenor,  Hale,  Hufty,  Jackson  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts, 
Law,  Lewis,  Lovott,  Markell,  Miller,  Moffitt,  Mosely, 
Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Post,  Potter,  John 
Reed,  William  Reed,  Ridgely,  Ruggles,  Schureman, 
Sheifey,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Smith  of  New  York, 
Stanford,  Stockton,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Thompson, 
Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Wheaton, 
Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Winter — 58. 


Satubday,  January  15. 
Extension  of  Enlistments. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tboup,  of  Georgia,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  bill,  sent  to  this  House  from  the 
Senate,  "  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  cause  certain  regiments  therein  men- 
tioned to  be  enlisted  for  five  years,  or  during 
the  war." 

Mr.  Eobeetsos',  of  Louisiana,  said  he  rose  to 
move  an  amendment.  The  object  of  the  bill  is 
to  encourage  enlistments  in  the  Army.  It 
offers  a  large  bounty,  and  gives  the  option  of 
engaging  for  five  years  or  during  the  war ;  but 
the  recruit  might  not  be  willing  to  serve  for 
five  years,  because  the  war  might  not  continue 
so  long ;  and  he  might  object  to  enlist  for  the 
war,  as  there  was  a  probability  of  its  continuing 
longer.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  he  would 
move  to  strike  out  the  words  "  or  during  the 
war,"  and  insert,  "  if  the  war  shall  so  long  con- 
tinue." Thus,  instead  of  being  called  on  to 
elect  either  of  the  alternatives  of  the  bill,  indi- 
viduals would  press  forward  with  alacrity  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  when  they  perceived 
that  the  term  of  their  service  was  limited  to 
five  years,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  if  peace 
was  restored  they  would  be  entitled  to  their 
discharge.  He  would  use  no  argument  to  show 
that  a  preference  was  due  to  the  plan  he  had 
the  honor  to  submit.  He  believed  there  would 
be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  especially 
when  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  that  we  had 
men  enough  already  enlisted  for  five  years  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  peace  establishment,  and 
that  in  no  event,  on  disbanding  the  Army, 
could  there  be  any  difficulty  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said,  that  al- 
though he  was  not  partial  to  the  present  bill, 
nor  to  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  en- 
tirely opposed  to  it ;  yet  he  confessed  that  he 
was  not  so  much  alarmed  at  the  present  state 
of  our  national  affairs  •  as  some  of  his  friends 
appeared  to  be.  If  indeed  he  had  brought  his 
mind  to  believe  that  this  war  was  to  be  carried 
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on  until  Canada  was  conquered — that  if  the 
large  army  now  contemplated  should  not  be 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  (and  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  so  raised,)  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  as  avowed  on  this 
floor  by  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the  Military 
Committee,  to  resort  to  conscription — if  he  be- 
lieved in  these  things,  he  should  be  really 
alarmed  at  the  present  state  of  the  nation ;  but 
he  entertained  no  serious  apprehensions  on 
either  of  these  points.  With  respect  to  con- 
scription, he  did  not  believe  that  any  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  be  brought  to  pass 
such  a  bill,  because  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  could  never 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  for  the  further  reason,  that  such  an 
act  would  never  be  submitted  to,  but  would  be 
resisted  by  the  freemen  of  the  United  States. 
He  therefore  felt  no  alarm  on  that  point — nei- 
ther did  he  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  carry  on  this  war  until  Canada 
was  conquered ; — true  it  is  that  such  an  inten- 
tion has  been  avowed  on  this  floor ;  but,  added 
Mr.  S.,  take  my  word  for  it,  your  Ministers  will 
never  open  their  lips  on  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  Canada  in  any  negotiation  for 
peace ;  and  he  further  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  not  only  given  up  all  such  de- 
signs, but  also  the  other  ostensible  causes  for 
continuing  the  war.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  was 
irresistibly  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  of 
the  Administration  having  acceded,  to  the  late 
proposition  for  a  negotiation,  and  by  a  careful 
review  of  the  public  documents  connected  with 
that  subject.  That,  in  the  recent  overtures 
made  by  the  British  Government,  it  had  taken 
care  to  state  expressly  and  distinctly  the  basis, 
the  only  basis,  on  which  it  would  negotiate ; 
that  basis  was  the  public  law  pf  Europe  and 
the  maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain — meaning, 
doubtless,  public  law  and  maritime  rights  as  the 
same  are  understood  by  that  Government.  To 
open  a- negotiation  on  this  basis  the  Adminis- 
tration has  assented,  and  the  very  act  of  assent 
in  his  opinion  in  itself  is  a  complete  dereliction 
of  the  other  grounds  of  the  war.  Mr.  S.  said 
that  he  was  fully  borne  out  in  his  construction 
of  that  act  by  the  conduct  of.  both  Govern- 
ments heretofore,  compared  with  our  own,  now 
to  be  collected  from  official  documents  on  the 
table.  He  alluded  to  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Russell  and  the  British  Minister — and  to 
that  of  Admiral  "Warren  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, Mr.  Russell,  by  the  orders  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, offered  to  the  enemy  a  negotiation 
for  peace  and  an  armistice ;  but  demanded,  in 
pursuance  of  express  instructions,  a  suspension 
of  impressment  as  a  preliminary  to  such  nego- 
tiation. Though  not  of  much  importance  in 
itself,  the  British  Government  refused  it  at 
once.  Such  a  basis  might  have  carried  with  it 
some  appearance  of  submitting  the  right  of 
taking  her  own  men  on  the  seas.  To  exclude 
forever  such  an  admission,  she  refused  even  a 


suspension  during  negotiation  ;  and  that  too  in 
terms  which  were  complained  of  for  unneces- 
sary asperity.  About  the  same  time  Admiral 
Warren,  by  the  order  of  his  Government,  made 
substantially  the  same  offer  that  is  now  made. 
The  Orders  in  Council  having  been  repealed,  he 
offered  an  armistice,  as  preliminary  to  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  general  principles  of  public  law  and 
mutual  rights.  The  Secretary  of  State  refused 
the  offer,  for  the  special  reason  that  it  was  not 
accompanied  by  some  previous  arrangement  re- 
specting impressment.  The  war  has  continued. 
Now  this  Government  has  assented  to  the  same 
proposition  in  substance  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  has  assented  to  a  proposition  couched  in 
such  terms  as  fully  to  prove  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  determined  not  to  yield  an  inch  of  her 
ground ;  and  when  an  accompanying  document 
of  the  most  solemn  kind,  the  Prince  Regent's 
speech,  charges  our  Government  with  showing 
no  disposition  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which 
it  pronounces  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  overture 
of  Mr.  Russell.  To  negotiate,  said  Mr.  S.,  on 
terms  of  reciprocity,  consistent  with  her  under- 
standing of  the  public  law,  she  is  willing ;  that 
is,  she  will  probably  agree»to  so  regulate  the 
exercise  of  her  rights  in  future  as  to  secure,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  the  real  American  citizen  from 
impressment,  provided  this  Government  on  its 
part  will  prevent  the  employment  of  her  de- 
serters and  the  abuse  of  American  protections. 
Upon  such  matters  she  will  negotiate,  hut  she 
tells  you  plainly  that  she  will  not  negotiate 
upon  her  right.  What  other  conclusion  then 
can  be  fairly  drawn,  but  that  the  Administration 
have  acceded  to  the  basis  offered,  and  mean  to 
obtain  as  favorable  regulations  as  can  be  pro- 
cured ?  If  this  is  not  the  final  determination 
of  the  Cabinet,  this  negotiation  is  worse  than 
useless — it  is  solemn  mockery— it  can  serve 
only  to  deceive  the  people  and  to  waste  the 
public  treasure.  Mr.  S.  said  he  would  not  im- 
pute such  intentions  to  the  Government.  No, 
he  believed  that  the  Administration  had  at 
length  abdicated  their  ground,  had  struck  their 
colors ;  and  he  rejoiced  that  they  had  at  length 
abandoned  the  vain  attempt  to  change  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe,  and  by  a  machine  of  their 
own  invention  to  convert  the  subjects  of  other 
nations  into  lawful  soldiers,  fighting  against 
their  native  sovereign.  He  rejoiced  at  it  be- 
cause it  opened  a  prospect  of  peace,  and  an  end 
of  the  calamities  of  this  dreadful  war.  The 
idle  doctrine  of  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights — 
idle  as  it  is  now  contended  for — would  soon,  he 
hoped,  be  heard  no  more.  I  might  be  asked, 
said  Mr.  S.,  if  this  was  the  real  intention  of 
Government,  why  all  this  parade  and  bustle 
about  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  ?  The 
answer  was  plain  to  his  mind ;  it  was  all  vapor, 
a  mere  paper  operation,  designed  to  have  its 
effect  here,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  pockets  of 
your  Ministers.  We  have,  added  he,  been  fa- 
mous for  years  in  operations  of  this  nature,  and 
if  we  can  wage  war  by  proclamations  and  laws, 
why  not  make  peace  ?    Eor  his  part  he  had  no 
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faith  in  such  nostrums,  and  would  not  consent 
to  waste  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for 
such  an  experiment.  Under  this  conviction  he 
would  not  consent  to  any  increase  of  the  Army. 
He  was  also  opposed  to  it  for  another  reason — 
he  was  opposed  to  the  war ;  especially  to  it  as 
a  war  of  invasion  and  conquest.  He  believed 
that  the  present  Military  Establishment,  if 
properly  directed  and  commanded,  was  amply 
sufficient  to  defend  the  country  when  aided  by 
the  militia — a  safe  and  sure  defence.  He  had 
voted  against  the  former  hill,  and  should  vote 
against  this. 

Mr.  Getindt,  of  Tennessee,  observed,  that  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
to  despatch  the  public  business  had  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  entering  into  general  dis- 
cussion, and  he  believed  the  interest  of  the 
country  would  not  justify  it  at  this  time ;  he 
should  therefore  confine  his  observations  to  a 
reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  gentle- 
men in  the  opposition.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Stockton)  asserts,  that  the 
Administration  has  abandoned  the  grounds  on 
which  the  war  was  declared,  by  accepting  the 
overture  made  by  the  British  Government  to 
negotiate  at  Gottenburg ;  and  that,  by  the  de- 
claration contained  in  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to 
Lord  Oastlereagh,  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain  as  claimed  by  her  are  recognized,  and 
free  trade  and  sailor's  rights  are  abandoned. 
Sir,  the  fact  is  not  so ;  and  I  do  feel  astonished 
that  an  attempt  should,  be  made  to  impose  upon 
this  House  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  mistaking  the  contents  of  a  public  document 
so  lately  put  into  the  possession  of  each  mem- 
ber. What  ia  the  language  used  by  the  British 
Minister  and  your  Secretary  of  State,  from 
which  the  gentleman  ventures  to  make  his  as- 
sertion ?  Lord  Oastlereagh,  in  his  letter  of  No- 
vember 4,  1813,  says,  that  his  Government  is 
willing  to  treat  "upon  principles  of  perfect 
reciprocity,  not  inconsistent  with  the  estab- 
lished maxims  of  public  law,  and  with  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  British  Empire."  In 
answer  to  this,  Mr.  Monroe  states  in  his  letter 
of  the  5th  of  January,  1814,  that  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  treat  "  on  conditions  of 
reciprocity  consistent  with  the  rights  of  both 
parties,  as  sovereign  and  independent  nations." 
But,  sir,  does  not  the  practice  of  impressment 
strike  at  the  very  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  American  Bepublic ;  and,  should  Great 
Britain  insist  on  continuing  that  practice,  does 
any  American  believe  it  can  be  submitted  to  ? 
No,  sir,  neither  this  nor  any  other  Administra- 
tion can  remain  in  power,  who  will  consent 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  shall  be  subject 
to  such  degradation.  If  Great  Britain  persists 
in  her  claims  to  enter  American  vessels  and 
take  therefrom  American  citizens,  under  the 
belief  or  pretence  that  they  are  her  subjects,  no 
peace  can,  no  peace  ought  to  be  made. 

The  same  gentleman  has  said,  that  this  is 
designed  to  be  an  army  on  paper  only.  Here, 
again,  the  fact  does  not  warrant  the  assertion. 


The  design  is  to  have  an  efficient  army;  an 
army  which  will  make  the  enemy  feel  our 
strength ;  an  army  which  will  procure  peace 
by  their  prowess  and  valor,  if  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  obtained. 

The  honorable  gentleman  tells  us  he  expects 
peace,  and  rejoices  at  the  prospect.  What,  I 
ask,  is  the  most  rational  course  to  be  pursued 
to  enable  the  gentleman  to  realize  this  pros- 
pect ?  Is  it  by  placing  your  country  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  manifest  to  the  enemy  your  in- 
ability  to  do  him  damage,  or  is  it  rather  by 
calling  out  the  resources  of  the  country,  which 
will  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  war  with  effect 
should  the  negotiation  fail  ?  Suppose  the  gen- 
tleman should  be  disappointed,  and  the  nego- 
tiation shortly  to  commence  at  Gottenburg 
should  not  result  in  a  treaty,  what  then  will  be 
the  condition  of  this  country  ?  Yon  will  then 
be  engaged  in  a  war  without  any  of  the  means 
provided  for  prosecuting  it.  This  is  snrely  a 
state  of  things  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  and, 
should  the  negotiation  not  succeed,  this  must 
be  our  situation,  if  th'e  course  advocated  by  the 
Opposition  be  adopted. 

Sir,  the  true  policy  which  should  be  pursned 
is  plain  and  obvious.  If  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  can  be  obtained,  accept  of  it.  H  the 
enemy  will  not  make  such  a  peace,  be  ready  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously  until  you  force 
him  to  yield  to  your  just  claims. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Websteb)  advises  us  to  abandon  the  project  of 
conquering  Canada,  and  turn  our  force  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  will  of  the  nation  will  go  with 
us.  Sir,  does  that  gentleman  believe  we  can 
safely  rely  on  a  declaration  of  this  sort  ?  Has 
it  not  been  declared  by  the  Opposition  that  thiii 
is  an  unjust  and  wicked  war,  and  therefore  they 
will  not  support  it  ?  Would  changing  the  ele- 
ment on  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  change 
the  character  of  the  war,  or  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  declared  and  is  now  supported? 
The  same  gentleman  has  said,  that,  as  public 
opinion  is  so  much  divided,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  majority  to  adopt  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  minority,  and  thereby  produce 
union.  We  answer,  that  this  war  was  declared 
to  secure  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
these  States ;  that  we  consider  its  vigorous 
prosecution  essential  to  their  preservation ;  and, 
anxious  as  we  are  to  see  union  restored,  the 
sacrifice  asked  for  is  too  great.  And,  in  my 
turn,  I  would  submit  to  honorable  gentlemen 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  reasonable  and 
more  consistent  with  the  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  minority  should  surrender 
their  opposition,  and  unite  with  the  majority  in 
prosecuting  the  war  ?  They  say,  that  all'  the 
men  and  money  required  by  us  shall  be  granted ; 
but,  what  conditions  do  they  impose  ?  That 
they  (the  minority)  shall  make  the  application 
of  the  force.  In  fact,  they  contend  for  the 
principle  that  the  minority  shall  substantially 
govern  I 

Sir,  a  sentiment  I  expressed  at  the  last  ses- 
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sion,  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the 
Opposition,  has  been  mnch  complained  of.  I 
then  said,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  those  who 
svstematically  oppose  the  filling  of  the  loans, 
and  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, guilty  of  moral  treason.  By  this,  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  censure  those  who,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  constitutional  right,  express  their 
opinions  freely  against  the  expediency  of  having 
declared  the  war,  or  those  who,  from  choice, 
withhold  their  own  money  from  the  public 
service ;  but  those  are  intended  who,  after  the 
respective  laws  were  passed,  exerted  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  others  from  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

I  wish  gentlemen  would  discuss  this  point 
fairly  and  coolly  with  me.  Sir,  I  challenge 
them  to  produce  their  arguments,  and  ascertain 
on  which  side  truth  is  to  be  found.  Take  the 
case  I  formerly  stated,  and  answer  it.  An  indi- 
vidual goes  over,  joins  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  raises  his  arms  against  his  country ;  he  is 
clearly  guilty  of  treason  under  the  constitution, 
the  overt  act  being  consummated.  Suppose  the 
same  individual  not  to  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
but  to  remain  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  by 
means  of  his  influence  to  dissuade  ten  men  from 
enlisting ;  I  ask,  in  which  case  has  he  benefited 
the  enemy  and  injured  his  country  most  ?  In 
the  latter,  no  doubt ;  because  he  has  weakened 
his  country  more  than  he  would  have  strength- 
ened the  enemy  by  going  over  to  him.  In  the 
fashionable  language  of  the  day,  were  I  to  in- 
quire quo  animo  have  men  organized  them- 
selves to  prevent  the  enlistments  and  filling  the 
loans?  the  answer  is  clear — to  weaken  the 
United  States,  and  give  to  the  enemy  the  ad- 
vantage over  our  arms. 

Mr.  Calhoc:*  did  not  rise,  he  said,  to  exam- 
ine on  what  terms  the  President  had  assented 
to  negotiate  with  the  British  Government ;  be- 
cause he  conceived  it  neither  pertinent  to  the 
present  question,  nor  proper  at  this  time.  He 
deemed  it,  however,  his  duty  to  state,  that  he 
wholly  dissented  from  the  construction  which 
our  opponents  gave  to  the  documents  connected 
with  this  subject.  If  a  proper  opportunity 
should  hereafter  occur,  he  would  he  happy  to 
present  the  reasons  for  his  opinion  on  this 
point. 

He  was  induced  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
committee  at  present,  to  correct  two  essential 
errors,  which  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  have 
introduced  into  the  discussion  of  this  question ; 
and,  although  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  he  thought  it  proper  that 
they  should  be  answered;  because,  from  all 
that  he  had  ever  heard,  as  well  on  this  as  for- 
mer occasions,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  con- 
stituted the  basis  on  which  the  minority  rested 
their  justification.  He  alluded  to  the  character 
which  they  gave  to  the  war ;  and  the  claim  set 
up  in  a  political  and  constitutional  point  of  view 
to  justify  their  opposition.  Gentlemen  contend 
that  this  is  not  a  defensive  but  an  offensive 
war;  and  under  that  character  undertake  its 


denunciation,  without  ever  condescending  to 
state  what  in  their'  opinion  constitutes  the 
characteristic  difference  between  them.  He 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  committee  while 
he  examined  this  point ;  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  verbal 
criticism,  since  our  opponents  have  made  the 
distinction  the  foundation  of  so  much  declama- 
tion against  the  war.  The  inquiry,  in  another 
point  of  view,  he  believed,  would  be  useful. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  an  aversion  to 
an  offensive  war ;  which  he  supposed  inter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  vehemence  of  the 
Opposition  on  this  subject;  while  they  readily 
acknowledge  the  possible  necessity  and  justice 
of  one  that  is  defensive.  It  is  therefore  proper 
that  our  ideas  on  this  point  should  be  fixed 
with  precision  and  certainty.  He  would  lay  it 
down  as  a  universal  criterion,  that  a  war  is 
offensive  or  defensive,  not  by  the  mode  of  car- 
rying it  on,  which  is  an  immaterial  circum- 
stance, but  by  the  motive  and  cause  which  led 
to  it.  If  it  has  its  origin  in  ambition,  avarice, 
or  any  of  the  like  passions,  then  is  it  offensive  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  to  repel  insult,  injury, 
or  oppression,  it  is  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  is  defensive.  The  truth  of  this  position 
would  not  require  much  discussion.  He  con- 
ceived that  it  might  safely  rely  on  the  authority 
of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  or  on  its  own 
internal  evidence.  It  is  only  in  this  view  that 
the  prevalent  feelings  on  this  subject  can  be 
explained.  If  the  distinction  taken  is  a  correct 
one ;  if  the  two  species  of  war  are  distinguish- 
able in  their  cause  and  motive,  then  our  aver- 
sion to  the  one  and  approbation  of  the  other  is 
no  longer  a  mystery — it  is  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
true  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  mere 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing them  on,  that  the  scene  of  action  should 
make  them  the  one  or  the  other,  then  the  feel- 
ings of  this  country,  by  which  it  condemns  or 
approves  of  either  species,  is  a  profound  mys- 
tery, never  to  be  explained.  In  the  view  which 
he  had  presented,  the  difference  between  an 
offensive  and  defensive  war  is  of  the  moral 
kind ;  and  the  American  sense  of  justice  ac- 
counts for  their  feelings.  Their  exemption 
from  ambition  and  love  of  justice  preserves 
them  from  the  former,  while  their  manly  spirit 
and  good  sense  will  always  make  them  cheer- 
fully meet  the  other  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary.  What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  ?  Was  it 
dictated  by  avarice  or  love  of  conquest  ?  He 
appealed  to  our  opponents  for  a  decision.  They 
have  already  decided.  When  the  resolutions 
of  the  gentleman  from  iSTew  Hampshire  were 
under  discussion,  at  the  last  session,  it  was 
repeated  till  the  ear  was  fatigued,  by  every  one 
on  that  side  of  the  House  who  took  any  part  in 
the  debate,  that  if  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and 
Mil  an  decrees  had  been  communicated  in  time 
to  the  British  Government,  the  Orders  in 
Council  would  have  been  repealed;  and,  had 
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the  last  event  happened,  the  war  would  not 
have  been  declared.  They  then  have  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  not  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  as  they  now  pretend,  was 
the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  whether  to  resist  them  was  in  its  nature 
offensive  or  defensive.  It  would  be  to  inquire 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  "an  injury  to 
our  commerce ;  a  point  he  had  never  heard 
denied  by  the  most  obstinate  debater.  It 
would  be  equally  so  to  examine  whether  the 
cause  of  continuing  the  war,  to  prevent  our 
seamen  from  impressment,  is  of  an  offensive  or 
defensive  character. 

Very  few  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  it 
is  an  injury  of  the  most  serious  kind,  both  as  it 
regards  the  Government,  and  the  unhappy  sub- 
jects of  its  operations.  It. involved  the  most 
sacred  obligation  which  can  bind  the  body 
politic  to  the  citizen ;  he  meant  that  of  protec- 
tion, due  alike  to  all ;  to  the  beggar  in  the 
street — much  more,  if  susceptible  of  degrees,  to 
our  sailors,  that  class  of  the  community  who 
have  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  and  renown 
of  this  country.  Having  thus  established  the 
character  of  the  war  in  its  origin  and  continu- 
ance, he  would  lay  down  as  a  rule  not  less  clear, 
that  a  defensive  war  does  not  become  -offensive 
by  being  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  our  terri- 
tory. The  motive  and  cause  will  ever  give 
character ;  all  the  rest  are  mere  essential  inci- 
dents. When  once  declared,  the  only  question, 
even  in  a  defensive  war,  is,  how  can  it  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  effect.  The  reverse 
of  this  involves  the  most  glaring  absurdity.  It 
supposes  that  we  had  determined  to  compel 
our  enemy  to  respect  our  rights ;  and  at  the 
same  time  voluntarily  renounced  what  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  producing  that  effect.  On  this  point, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  opinion  of 
our  opponents  may  be  arrayed  against  them- 
selves. What  have  they  advised  as  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  ?  Withdraw  your 
troops  from  Canada,  reduce  your  army,  and 
limit  your  operations  to  the  ocean.  What !  to 
the  ocean?  Carry  the  war  beyond  our  own 
territory!  make  it  offensive!  The  gentlemen 
surely  do  not  intend  to  support  an  offensive 
war.  To  use  their  own  language,  it  is  too  im- 
moral for  a  virtuous  and  religious  people.  It 
is  then  admitted,  that  it  does  not  cease  to  be 
offensive  by  its  being  waged  at  sea ;  how  then 
can  the  carrying  it  into  Canada  change  its 
character? 

Mr.  0.  again  observed,  that  it  was  a  mere 
question  of  expediency  where  and  how  the  war 
ought  to  be  prosecuted.  For  his  part,  so  long 
as  it  continued,  he  thought  no  effort  ought  to 
to  be  wanting  to  reduce  Canada.  Should  suc- 
cess accompany  our  arms,  we  would  be  indem- 
nified for  the  privations  and  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive  and 
valuable  territory,  and  the  permanent  peace  and 
security  which  it  would  afford  a  large  portion 
of  our  country ;  and  even,  in  the- worst  event, 


should  we  fail  of  conquest,  the  attempt  will  not 
be  Without  great  advantages.  The  war  in 
Canada  is  the  best  security  to  every  part  of  our 
country.  We  have  a  very  extended,  and,  from 
the  thinness  of  the  population,  in  many  places 
weak  seacoast.  He  did  not  believe  that  it  had 
been  neglected,  as  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire ;  but  he  did  believe  that 
many  points  are,  and  must  from  necessity  be, 
without  efficient  protection.  He  would,  how- 
ever, ask  that  gentleman,  how  did  it  happen 
that  this  coast,  so  easily  assailed  by  a  maritime 
power,  has  sustained  little  or  no  damage  in  a 
war  that  has  continued  upwards  of  eighteen 
months  ?  If  he  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the 
scheme  of  his  political  friend  from  Virginia, 
(Mt.'Sheffey,)  to  confine  our  troops  to  the 
defensive,  should  it  succeed,  would  the  next 
summer  amply  explain  the  fact.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  war  in  Canada  is  the  security  of  the 
coast.  It  compels  the  enemy  to  concentrate 
the  whole  of  his  disposable  force  there  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  territory.  Were  the  absurd 
policy  to  be  adopted  to  confine  the  operation  of 
our  troops  within  our  own  limits,  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  force  in  Canada  would  be  liberated 
from  its  defence,  and  the  entire  line  of  our  sea- 
coast  menaced  with  destruction.  The  enemy, 
masters  on  the  ocean,  could  act  with  such 
celerity,  that  it  would  be  either  impossible  to 
defend  ourselves,  or  it  must  be  done  at  an  ex- 
pense greater  than  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
his  possessions.  Thus,  even  under  the  limited 
view  of  defence,  the  most  effectual  mode  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted — to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country ;  and  our  opponents  ought, 
according  to  their  own  distinction,  to  grant 
every  aid  in  men  and  money. 

Mr.  C.  said  it  now  remained  to  consider  the 
defence  which  gentlemen  have  made  for  their 
opposition  to  the  war  and  the  policy  of  their 
country ;  a  subject  which  he  conceives  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  as  affecting  the 
result  of  the  present  contest,  but  the  lasting 
peace  and  prosperity  ;of  our  country.  They 
assume  as  a  fact,  that' opposition  is  in  its  nature 
harmless ;  and  that  the  calamities  which  have 
afflicted  free  States  have  originated  in  the 
blunders  and  folly  of  the  Government,  and  not 
from  the  perverseness  of  opposition.  Opposi- 
tion, say__they,  is  a  very  convenient  thing;  a 
wicked  and  foolish  Administration  never  fail  to 
attribute  all  of  their  miscarriages  to  it ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  they  appeal  to 
Lord  North's  administration.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  examine  the  particular  case  to  which 
gentlemen  have  with  so  much  parade  referred, 
as  it  did  not  fall  in  the  course  of  his  argument ; 
but  he  thought  that  it  could  be  easily  proven  to 
be  essentially  different,  in  character  and  conse- 
quence, from  the  opposition  in  this  country. 
He  conceived,  however,  that  it  would  be  proper, 
before  he  examined  the  general  position  taken 
over  the  way,  to  make  a  single  remark,  as  it 
related  to  the  British  Government,  on  this 
subject.      It  struck  him,  that  all  arguments 
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drawn  from  it  on  this  point  must  be  essentially 
erroneous.  A  more  determined  and  vehement 
opposition  there,  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  in 
some  measure  required.  The  difference  of  the 
two  Governments,  in  this  respect,  results  from 
a  difference  in  the  organization  of  their  respec- 
tive Executives.  In  England,  such  is  its  power, 
patronage,  and  consequent  influence ;  such  the 
veneration,  which  its  hereditary  quality  and 
long  descent  possess  over  the  subjects  of  that 
Empire,  that  her  most  enlightened  statesmen 
have  ever  thought  that  it  endangered  the  other 
branches  of  her  Government,  and  have  with 
much  wisdom,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  liberty 
in  that  country,  strenuously  opposed  its  en- 
croachments. Very  different  is  the  case  here, 
under  a-  Government  purely  Republican.  It 
presents  neither  the  cause  to  justify  such  vehe- 
mence of  opposition,  nor  the  means  of  restrain- 
ing it  when  excited.  But,  even'  as  applied  to 
our  Government,  he  would  readily  acknowledge 
there  was  a  species  of  opposition,  both  innocent 
and  useful:  Opposition  simply  implies  contra- 
riety of  opinion ;  and,  when  used  in  the  abstract, 
it  admitted  neither  censure  nor  praise.  It  can- 
not be  said  to  be  either  good  or  bad ;  useful  or 
pernicious.  It  is  not  from  itself,  but  from  the 
connected  circumstances,  that  it  derives  its 
character.  When  it  is  simply  the  result  of 
that  diversity  in  the  structure  of  our  intellect, 
which  conducts  to  different  conclusions  on  the 
same  subject,  and  is  confined  within  those 
bounds  which  love  of  country  and  political 
honesty  prescribe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
guardians  of  liberty.  It  excites  gentle  collision, 
prompts  to  due  vigilance,  a  quality  so  indispen- 
sable, and  at  the  same  time  so  opposite  to  our 
nature,  and  results  in  the  establishment  of  an 
enlightened  policy  and  useful  laws.  Such  are 
its  qualities  when  united  with  patriotism  and 
moderation.  But  in  many  instances  it  assumes 
a  far  different  character.  Combined  with  fac- 
tion and  ambition,  it  bursts  those  limits,  within 
•which  it  may  usefully  act,  and  becomes  the 
first  of  political  evils.  If,  sir,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  intended  to  include 
this  last  species  of  opposition,  as  he  was  war- 
ranted to  infer  from  their  expression,  when 
-they  spoke  of  its  harmless  character,  then  have 
they  made  an  assertion  in  direct  contradiction 
to  reason,  experience,  and  all  history.  A  fac- 
tious opposition  is  compounded  of  such  ele- 
ments, that  no  reflecting  man  will  ever  consider 
it  as  harmless.  The  fiercest  and  most  ungov- 
ernable passions  of  our  nature,  ambition,  pride, 
rivalry,  and  hate,  enter  into  its  dangerous  com- 
position— made  still  more  so  by  its  power  of 
delusion,  by  which  its  projects  against  Govern- 
ment are  covered  in  most  instances,  even  to 
the  eyes  of  its  victims,  by  the  specious  show  of 
patriotism.  Thus  constituted,  who  can  estimate 
its  force?  "Where  can  benevolent 'and  social 
feelings  be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  counter- 
act its  progress  ?  Is  love  of  country  (  Alas ! 
the  attachment  to  a  party  becomes  stronger 
than  that  to  our  country.    A  factious  opposition 


sickens  at  the  sight  of  the  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  country.  Common  adversity  is  its 
life;  general  prosperity  its  death.  Nor  is  it 
only  over  our  virtuous  sentiments  that  this 
bane  of  freedom  triumphs.  Even  the  selfish 
passions  of  our  nature,  planted  in  our  bosom 
for  our  individual  safety,  afford  no  obstacle  to 
its  progress.  It  is  this  opposition  which  gen- 
tlemen call  harmless,  and  treat  with  so  much 
respect ;  it  is  this  moral  treason,  to  use  the 
language  of  his  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Getjkdt,)  which  Ijas  in  all  ages  and  countries 
ever  proved  the  most  deadly  foe  to  freedom. 
Nor  is  it  then  only  dangerous,  when  it  breaks 
foi'th  into  open  treason  and  rebellion.  Without 
resort  to  violence,  it  is  capable  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  counteract  and  deaden  all  the  motions 
of  Government ;  to  render  its  policy  wavering, 
and  to  compel  it  to  submit  to  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement on  the  part  of  other  Governments ; 
or,  if  resistance  is  determined  on,  to  render  it 
feeble  and  ineffectual.  Do  gentlemen  ask  for 
instances  ?  Unhappily,  they  are  but  too  numer- 
ous.. Where  shall  they  not  be  found?  Ad- 
mired and  lamented  Bepublics  of  antiquity ! — 
Athens,  Carthage,  and  Borne — you  are  the 
victims  and  witnesses  of  the  fell  spirit  of  fac- 
tious opposition.  Fatal  fields  of  Zama  and 
Chasronea !  you  can  attest  its  destructive  cru- 
elty. What  is  the  history  of  Polybius,  and  that 
of  the  other  historians  of  the  free  States  of 
antiquity?  What  the  political  speeches  of 
Cicero,  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  those 
models  of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  but  volumes 
of  evidence,  attesting  that  an  opposition  founded 
in  faction,  unrestrained  by  moderation  and  a 
regard  to  the  general  welfare,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  political  evils.  Nor  does  antiquity 
alone  testify.  The  history  of  modern  times  is 
pregnant  with  examples.  What,  he  wonld  ask, 
have  become  of  the  free  States  of  modern  Italy, 
which  once  flourished  in  wealth  and  power — 
Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  many  others  ? 
What  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Switzerland  ? 
Gone ;  perished  under  the  deadly  feuds  of  op- 
position. Even  England,  with  her  deep-rooted 
and  powerful  Executive,  has  not  been  free  from 
its  pernicious  effect.  What  arrested  the  war 
of  Marlborough,  when  France  was  so  humbled 
that,  had  it  been  continued,  Europe  might  have 
been  free  from  the  danger  which  she  has  expe- 
rienced from  that  power?  What-stayed  the 
conquering  hand  of  Chatham,  when  before  his 
genius  and  power  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
trembled  to  its  centre  ?  The  spirit  of  factious 
opposition,  that  common  cause  of  calamity,  that 
without  which  liberty  might  be  eternal,  and 
free  States  irresistible. 


Moot>ay,  January  17. 
The  Speaxee  laid  before  the  House  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  election  of  Wiiliam  Ievkts  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  from  the  State  of 
New  Tork,  in  the  place  of  Egbert  Benson,  re- 
signed :  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Elections. 
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Nwoal  Reform  and  Retrenchment. 
Mr.  W.  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  adverting  to 
former  inquiries  into  the  expenditures,  &c,  of 
the  Navy  when  that  establishment  was  rather 
of  an  ephemeral  than  permanent  nature,  which 
had  proved  ineffectual,  and  which  were  much 
more  important  now  that  the  Navy  had  assumed 
a  greater  magnitude,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, being  precisely  the  words  of  one  adopted 
at  a  former  session  in  this  House : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  means  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  of  reform  in  the  general  manage- 
ment, and  of  extension  and  efficiency  in  the  Naval 
Establishment,  .may  be  practicable  and  expedient ; 
and  that  they  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  R.  said  that  his  motive  for  offering  this 
resolution,  was  the  general  opinion  that  our 
Navy  cost  more  money  in  proportion  to  its  effi- 
cient force  than  any  navy  in  the  world.  This 
circumstance  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  fault 
of  individuals  in  that  department;  but  he 
wished  to  he  enabled  to  inquire  into  the  defects 
of  the  system,  if  any,  and  if  necessary  to  devise 
appropriate  remedies.     This  was  his  sole  object. 

Mr.  Teotjp,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Naval  Committee,  whose  peculiar  duty 
it  would  appear  to  be  to  inquire  into  such  matters. 

Mr.  Seybeet,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Committee,  (in  the  absenee  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  the  chairman,)  stated,  on  his  part,  a 
full  conviction  that  nothing  could  be  done  effect- 
ually by  that  committee  in  such  an  inquiry  as 
this.  He  referred  also  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  a  former  occasion  on  the  subject, 
by  which,  although  composed  of  many  members, 
and  authorized  to  act  during  the  recess,  nothing 
effectual  had  been  done.  Mr.  S.  did  not  believe 
they  ever  should  get  adequate  information  on 
this  subject  through  the  means  of  any  commit- 
tee of  this  House,  or  through  any  means  short 
of  a  Navy  Board,  which  alone  can  make  the 
necessary  reform.  It  is  impossible  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  in  general  but  little 
information  on  the  subject  of  naval  matters,  or 
of  the  various  branches  of  manufactures,  should 
be  able  to  obtain  correct  information  on  the 
various  articles  of  growth  or  industry  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  navy,  or  make 
the  necessary  reform.  "With  regard  to  the  com- 
parative expense  of  our  Naval  Establishment,  Mr. 
S.  said  it  was  stated  to  him  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee,  from  an  examination  of 
documents — and  it  was  with  surprise  Mr.  S.  had 
heard  the  statement — that  the  persons  employed 
in  the  naval  service  had,  for  the  last  year,  cost 
less  per  man  than  those  employed  in  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  resolution  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Extension  of  Enlistments. 
The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Whole,  on  the  bill  authorizing 
the  enlistment  of  certain  regiments  for  five 
years,  or  during  the  war. 


Mr.  McLean. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  diffi- 
dence I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any 
of  my  remarks  upon  the  subject  under  investi- 
gation ;  distrustful  of  my  own  capacity,  and 
fearing  lest  I  should  obtrude  on  the  time  of 
gentlemen  entirely  capable  of  doing  .justice  to 
the  subject.  Such  considerations  produce  no 
inconsiderable  embarrassment. 

Already  in  this  discussion  has  the  spirit  of 
partyism  been  excited  to  the  most  active  exer- 
tions. Our  language,  so  rich  in  expression,  has 
been  explored  to  give  a  loose  to  all  the  feelings 
of  virulence.  It  is  in  vain  at  this  late  period 
to  lament  this  unfortunate  variance  of  opinion 
— the  time  has  long  since  passed  by  when  this 
difference  of  sentiment  took  place.  Its  causes 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace,  nor  are  my  powers 
adequate  to  show  the  train  of  unfortunate  con- 
sequences that  have  resulted.  Nothing  would 
afford  me  greater  pleasure,  if  I  could  cover 
with  the  mantle  of  charity  scenes  that  have 
frequently  transpired.  Although  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  call  in  question  the  motives  of  any 
gentleman  on  this  floor,  yet  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  it  is  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  no 
important  measure  has  been  transacted  by  the 
Administration  or  advocated  by  the  majority 
for  a  series  of  years  that  has  not  been  funda- 
mentally wrong.  So  often  has  the  alarm  been 
given — so  accustomed  have  the  majority  become 
to  hear  the  changes  of  national  ruin  rang  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  that  they  are 
no  longer  startled  at  the  sound.  The  Adminis- 
tration of  this  Government,  although  it  has  been 
by  gentlemen  in  Opposition  repeatedly  de- 
nounced, its  competency  arraigned  and  its  mo- 
tives questioned,  still  retains,  and  will  continue 
to  retain,  the  undiminished  confidence  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  American  people.  No  aid  is 
requisite  for  its  vindication — it  is  founded  upon 
a  basis  too  firm  to  be  shaken  by  the  prejudiced 
suggestions  of  any.  "When  this  conflict  of  party 
shall  have  ceased ;  when  those  who  take  the 
most  distinguished  part  in  this  opposition,  to- 
gether with  the  Administration,  shall  have  been 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  it  will  become  the  task 
of  the  dispassionate  historian  to  record  the  his- 
tory of  his  country — his  pen  will  be  the  mes- 
senger of  truth,  and  he  will  do  the  Administra- 
tion justice,  which  is  now  by  many  denied. 
Sir,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  posterity 
will  find  the. events  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion on  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  history. 

As  the  causes  that  immediately  produced  the. 
war  have  not  been  investigated  by  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me,  in  imitation  of  their 
example  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion of  them.  I  will  only  remark,  that  under 
accumulated  injuries,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  borne 
by  any  nation,  our  Government  continued  to 
remonstrate.  Our  wrongs  were  urged  with- an 
eloquence  irresistible  to  any  except  those  who 
were  steeled  against  conviction,  and  such  were 
the  British  Ministry.  Restrictive  measures  were 
resorted  to — the  embargo,  afterwards  the  non- 
intercourse  ;  with  increased  force  our  diplomat- 
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ists  continued  to  urge  the  rights  of  their  coun- 
try. These  measures  were  intended  to  coerce 
the  enemy.  If  he  were  deaf  to  reason  and  justice, 
it  was  hoped  interest  might  prevail.  The  seri- 
ous effects  produced  on  Great  Britain  hy  the 
restrictive  system  adopted  hy  this  country,  it  is 
unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  show.  "What 
was  the  stand  taken  hy  gentlemen  in  the  oppo- 
sition on  this  critical  juncture?  Like  many 
others,  I  speak  from  information.  As  usual, 
they  denounced  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  charged  with  a  want  of  energy. 
It  was  emphatically  called  upon  to  assume  that 
dignified  station  its  consequence  justified.  That, 
if  the  national  rights  had  heen  infracted,  and  suit- 
able reparation  refused,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
last  resort  of  injured  nations.  That  there  existed 
just  cause  for  war,  the  candor  of  many  admitted. 

The  Administration,  steady  to  its  purpose, 
sought  the  continuance  of  peace  hy  negotiation. 
A  repetition  of  injuries  still  greater  and  more 
alarming  spoke  the  language  of  the  British 
Government.  The  point  of  utmost  endurance 
at  length  arrived — to  have  passed  it  would  have 
been  to  have  prostrated  the  national  rights — to 
have  yielded  the  inheritance  secured  by  the 
Revolution.  Sir,  I  speak '  the  language,  the 
emphatical  language  of  the  American  people. 
The  voice  of  a  majority  in  this  Government — 
the  declarations  of  some  gentlemen  notwith- 
standing— is  the  voice  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  an  injury  to 
property,  however  extensive,  is  susceptible  of 
reparation ;  that  .the  wound  is  incurable  only 
when  inflicted  on  national  honor  or  national  in- 
dependence. War  was  recommended — war  was 
declared.  Surely  those  gentlemen  who  called 
for  energetic  measures,  now  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  recommended  them,  were  found 
active  in  their  support.  As  usual  they  denounced 
the  measures  of  the  Government.  French  in- 
fluence was  reiterated  from  one  end  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  other;  anathemas  were  poured 
forth  against  the  Emperor  of  France.  It  was 
loudly  asserted  that  the  war  was  produced 
through  his  intrigues.  The  Government  was 
charged  with  the  grossest  partiality  in  selecting 
the  enemy ;  and  as  an  irrefragable  proof,  it  was 
triumphantly  asked,  why  a  declaration  of  war 
was  not  made  against  France.  No  circumstance 
could  have  heen  more  fortunate  than  the  call 
for  this  measure  by  an  honorable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  It  tested  the  ground  of  oppo- 
sition. No  circumstance  could  have  taken  place 
that  ought  more  completely  to  have  silenced 
the  clamors  of  French  influence.  War  was 
called  for  against  France  by  a  Republican 
member;  it  was  voted  for  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  same  party,  and  not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  Opposition  gave  it  their 
sanction !  That  we  had  received  great  injuries 
from  France,  no  one  ever  denied  ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve an  instance  can  he  cited  where  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  majority  became  the  apologist  of 
France,  or  attempted  to  mitigate  her  enormi- 
ties. 


The  important  question  now  presented  is, 
have  we  cause  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  8 
Is  it  proper  from  the  opening  prospect  of  peace 
to  relax  in  any  degree  our  measures  for  its  pros- 
ecution ?  Is  not  this  the  most  favorable  time 
for  filling  the  ranks  of  our  army  ?  Suppose  the 
Orders  in  Council  are  repealed,  does  that  act 
heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  our  country  ? 
Are  the  thousands  of  American  seamen  now 
held  in  British  servitude — taken  by  force — re- 
tained by  force— and  compelled  to  fight  the 
battles  of  our  enemy,  are  these  to  be  neglected 
and  forgotten  ?  We  are  perpetually  told  that 
Great  Britain  never  claimed  the  right  of  im- 
pressing American  seamen.  This  is  literally 
true ;  but  so  long  as  every  petty  officer  in  the 
British  navy  is  permitted  to  take  British  sea- 
men from  on  board  our  ships,  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  will  be  disregarded;  the 
complement  of  men  to  man  the  ships  of  His 
Majesty  will  be  obtained  the  first  opportunity 
offering,  whether  they  he  Englishmen  or  Ameri- 
cans. In  vain  the  American  sailor  informs  them 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  claims  America  for 
his  country.  His  protection  is  torn  in  pieces,  and 
to  the  loss  of  liberty  is  added  the  keenest  insult 
to  himself  and  his  nation.  Is  it  an  object  with  a 
magnanimous  people  to  stop  this  source  of  hu- 
man misery  and  national  degradation  ?  And  is 
such  an  object  dearly  obtained  if  it  cost  the 
price  of  blood  ?  Sir,  the  obligations  are  reci- 
procal between  a  citizen  and  his  Government. 
The  citizen  owes  allegiance,  the  Government 
protection.  The  Government  punishes  a  citizen 
for  treason ;  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  vindicate 
his  rights.  The  protection  of  individuals  was 
the  great  object  in  the  institution  of  Govern- 
ment. The  strong  arm  of  .the  community  must 
be  raised  in  behalf  of  the  violated  privileges  of 
one  of  its  members ;  a  Government  that  refuses 
this  is  unworthy  of  confidence,  the  sooner  it  is 
dissolved  the  better. 

How  are  we  to  obtain  reparation  for  injuries 
we  have  sustained  and  security  for  the  future  ? 
Should  the  negotiation  at  Gottenburg  fail,  how 
is  an  honorable  peace  to  be  had  ?  But  two  al- 
ternatives are  presented.  We  must  obtain  the 
object  of  our  contest  by  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  or  we  must  seek  peace  by  submis- 
sion ?  Shall  we  expect  justice  by  remonstrance  ? 
The  Administration  sought  it  in  this  way,  until 
it  became  a  by-word  with  the  Opposition.  Shall 
we  indeed  bear  our  wrongs  to  the  foot  of  the 
British  throne,  and  beseech  His  Majesty  in  his 
tender  mercy  to  grant  us  justice  ?  I  hope  no 
man  in  this  nation  is  prepared  for  this  state  of 
degradation  ?  Before  such  national  debasement, 
I  trust  Massachusetts  would  arise  from  her 
slumbers;  she  would  call  to  recollection  the 
tragedy  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  the  shade  of  her 
Warren  would  be  seen ; — it  would  be  enough, 
and  more  than  enough  ;  she  would  rise  in 
her  strength,  put  on  the  armor  of  her  power, 
and  present  her  phalanxes  in  the  field  as 
she  presented  them  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle. 
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The  important  inquiry  is  presented,  how  are 
we  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  greatest  ef- 
fect ?     We  are  told  by  some  gentlemen  in  oppo- 
sition, that  all  our  operations  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada  will  prove  ineffectual.     Some  say  it 
is  morally  wrong  to  attempt  it ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  others,  that  Great  Britain  cares  very  little 
about  her  Canadian  possessions.     The  impor- 
tance of  this  territory  in  the  estimation  of  the 
British  nation,  was  manifested  by  the  extrava- 
gant rejoicings  that  took  place  on  acquiring  it. 
Her  General  "Wolfe  was  immortalized,  though  he 
fell  in  the  struggle  that  attained  it.     If  the  ac- 
quisition at  that  period  was  deemed  so  impor- 
tant, at  the  present  time  it  must  be  infinitely 
more  important  that  it  should  be    retained. 
When  it  was  acquired,  Great  Britain  claimed 
the  more  valuable  portion  of  North  America ; 
should  it  now  be  wrested  from  her,  she  would 
lose  with  it  her  last  foothold  on  this  Continent. 
I  can  discover  no  peculiar  force  in  the  objection 
on  the  ground  of  morality.     If  it  be  immoral 
and  cruel  to  carry  our  arms  into  the  Canadas, 
because  distress  is  thereby  brought  upon  their 
innocent  inhabitants,  the  same  objection  would 
equally  apply   against  the  prosecution  of  all 
wars.    We  cannot  reach  personally  the  authors 
of  our  injuries :  in  all  wars  the  innocent  suffer, 
for  they  fight  the  battles  of  their  country.  Will 
our  efforts  for  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  be  in 
vain  ?    Hold  out  proper  inducements  for  enlist- 
ments— recruit  the  ranks  of  our  army — concen- 
trate our  forces,  and  the  auguries  of  gentlemen 
notwithstanding,  I  have  no  fears  but  in  another 
season  we  shall  be  able  to  possess  ourselves  of 
their  strongholds  and  carry  the  American  stand- 
ard to  the  walls  of  Quebec.  Would  it  be  politic 
thus  to  direct  the  operations  of  our  arms  ?     We 
resorted  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
dress for  injuries.     The  infliction  of  the  greatest 
possible  injury  on  our  enemy  within  the  usages 
of  nations,  is  promoting  the  object  of  the  war. 
Take  the  Canadas,  and  we  act  in  accordance 
with  this  policy.     Gentlemen  in  opposition  pro- 
test against  an  offensive  war;  they  cannot  there- 
fore give  their  assent  to  measures  for  the  encour- 
agement of  military  operations  in  Canada.  They 
call  upon  the  majority  to  give  over  this  conquest ; 
resort  to  measures  only  calculated  for  defence — 
place  the  energies  of  the  nation  on  the  ocean, 
the  theatre  of  our  glory,  and  then  their  co-op- 
eration shall  most  heartily  be  given.    The  glar- 
ing inconsistency  of  this  proposition  has  been 
exposed  by  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me. 
The  minority  refuse  aid  to  forward  our  military 
operations  in  Canada,  because  they  are  offen- 
sive.   Are  not  our  operations  on  the  ocean 
equally  offensive?    And  yet  to  the  latter  their 
co-operation  is  offered.    In  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion stated,  that  it  would  require  more  troops 
to  guard  our  frontier  than  would  be  sufficient 
to  look  down  all  opposition  in  Canada,  it  has 
been  said — withdraw  our  troops  from  Canada, 
let  it  be  understood  that  no  offensive  operations 
would  take  place  against  that  country,  and  our 
frontier  would  remain  unmolested.  Then  it  ap- 


pears this  is  the  kind  of  defence  to  which  gen- 
tlemen are  willing  to  give  their  co-operation. 
To  rest  upon  the  faith  of  the  Canadians,  taking 
it  for  granted  they  will  do  us  no  harm,  if  they 
were  to  remain  unmolested  by  us.     Sir,  I  am  un- 
willing to  rest  the  defence  of  our  country  and  the 
protection  of  our  citizens  upon  such  a  security. 
The  necessity  of  union  is  so  obvious,  and  has 
been  so  eloquently  touched,  that  further  argu- 
ments are  unnecessary,  if  I  were  capable  of  ad- 
vancing them,  to  enforce  it.    "When  I  open  the 
volumes  of  antiquity,  I  find  many  Eepublics  have 
existed,  that  are  no  more !  .  They  live  only  on 
the  faithful  page — no  vestige  of  liberty  is  found 
to  mark  their  former  limits !  their  fall  presents 
awful  beacons  to  warn  us  of  our  danger?    We 
are  pointed  to  the  cause  of  their  ruin  I    Borne 
was  divided,  and  Rome  lost  her  liberty !    Car- 
thage was  divided,  and  Carthage  lost  her  liber- 
ty !     Athens  was  divided,  and  Athens  lost  her 
liberty !     That  country,  once  the  seat  of  science 
and  of  freedom,  where  orators  unrivalled  with 
their  eloquence  charmed  the  ears  and  enraptur- 
ed the  souls  of  the  listening  Greeks,  has  now 
become  the  abode  of  wretchedness  and  slavery ! 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  spirit  sinks  within  me  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  mutability  of  human  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  same  causes,  sooner  or  later, 
will  produce  the  same  effects !     Shall  the  time 
indeed  come,  when  the  sacred  charter  of  our 
Union  and  our  rights  will  exist  only  on  paper  ? 
Then  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  the  soldier 
of  the  Eevolution  has  fought,  and  bled,  and  died 
in   vain!     I  beseech  gentlemen  to  cease  this 
dangerous  extent  of  opposition.    Willingly  will 
I  disarm  myself  of  prejudice,  and  seek,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  such  a  course  of  measures 
as  are  best  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Government.     I  will  sit. down  with 
the  admonitory  language  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country :  "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling." 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  spoke  as  follows:  Mr. 
Chairman,  four  grounds  have  been  chiefly  relied 
upon  in  opposition  to  this  and  the  former  bill, 
to  wit : 

1st.  Badness  of  the  cause  of  war.  On  this  I 
shall  offer  no  remarks  at  this  time. 

2d.  Badness  of  its  object,  assumed  to  be  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  This,  when  emphatically 
.termed  "  the  object,"  is  imaginary  altogether. 
Theconquest  of  Canada  has  never  been  either  a 
motive  to  commence  the  war  or  a  primary  object ; 
but,  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
hold  it  to  be  an  incidental  but  an  indispensable 
object — not  a  primary  object,  but  an  inevitable 
consequence,  without  which  I  must  say,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  others,  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  defended  in  a  war  with  our  present . 
enemy  from  the  most  destructive  invasion. 

The  observations  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  on  Saturday,  occur  at  this  moment.  Bte 
advanced  it  with  the  utmost  apparent  confi- 
dence, and  with  an  air  of  the  most  towering 
triumph,  as  if  to  confirm  irresistibly  all  the  novel 
doctrines  we  have  heard  so  boldly  advanced  on 
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the  one  side,  and  so  ably  refuted  on  the  other, 
about  chaining  down  our  regular  as  well  as  mi- 
litia force  within  a  line,  whilst  the  enemy  is  at 
liberty  to  attack  where  and  when  they  please. 
Let  Canada  alone,  said  he ;  withdraw  your  ar- 
mies, and  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  in  that 
direction  from  the  enemy.  Now,  this  could  be 
nothing  more  than  a  strong  expression  of  mere 
opinion;  a  proposition  which  could  scarcely  be 
accredited  from  an  accredited  Minister  of  Great 
Britain ;  an  opinion  without  a  shadow  of  sup- 
port from  reason,  and  in  the  very  face  of  fact. 
Did  not  the  enemy  invade  your  territory  at  Mi- 
chilimackinac  without  a  knowledge  that  you 
had  anywhere  invaded  his?  If  so,  he  com- 
menced the  invasion.  He  has  continued  to  in- 
vade your  territories  from  that  moment  to  the 
present  hour,  carrying  rapine,  conflagration,  and 
murder  into  every  accessible  point  on  all  your 
borders,  from  Chicago  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans. In  conjunction  with  the  murderous  sav- 
age, he  has  summoned-  your  garrisons,  demand- 
ing their  surrender  upon  pain  of  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  your  old  men  and  your  infants, 
man  and  woman,  soldier  and  citizen.  Next  after 
Michilimackinac,  we  remember  the  fate'  of  Chi- 
cago, the  invasion  at  Detroit,  at  Eiver  Raisin, 
at  Fort  Meigs,  Fort  "Wayne,  Sandusky,  Buffalo, 
Manchester,  Lewistown,  Fort  Niagara,  Sodus, 
Oswego,  Sackett's  Harbor,  Ogdensburg,  and  the 
villages  on  Lake  Champlain.  Will  their  inva- 
sion cease  if  yon  withdraw  your  armies  ?  No 
supposition  can  be  more  extraordinary.  "Would 
the  enemy  suffer  you  to  draw  your  forces  to  the 
seacoast,  to  become  invulnerable  there,  and,  un- 
disturbed, employ  your  whole  resources  in  naval 
preparations  ?  No,  sir  ;  withdraw  your  armies, 
and  I  may  say,  on  grounds  as  reasonable,  at 
least,  as  any  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
advanced  to  the  contrary,  before  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next,  the  enemy  will  have  not  only  put  to 
flight,  or  desolated,  or  destroyed  the  frontier  on 
all  your  border,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake 
Superior,  but,  unless  resisted  by  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  will  have  penetrated 
your  country  to  Albany  on  the  East,  and  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  West.  Has  not  a  mere  handful  of 
the  enemy's  forces  recently  destroyed  the  strong 
Fort  Niagara,  spread  flames  and  desolation  for 
forty  miles  along  the  strait,  driven  before  it  a 
Major  General's  command,  and  put  the  country 
to  flight  near  fifty  miles  in  an  interior  direction  ? 
And,  strange  to  imagine,  this  very. circumstance 
is  urged  in  argument  against  the  bills  to  aug- 
.  ment  the  Army ! 

I  repeat,  sir,  withdraw  your  armies,  and  the 
degree  of  destruction  I  have  imagined  is  not  ex- 
aggerated, unless  you  have  a  positive  treaty  of 
peace  for  one  side  of  your  country,  whilst  the 
•  other  is  at  war;  unless  Great  Britain  is  thus 
converted  into  our  faithful  friend,  in  one  section 
of  o.ur  country,  whilst  the  same  power  is 
waging  with  remorseless  fury  a  war  of  exter- 
mination in  another.  Why?  Because  the  enemy 
would  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  so.   The 


power,  evidently,  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  an  overgrown  military  establishment  in  Can- 
ada ;  the  will,  because  a  suflicient  motive  is  to 
be  found  in  the  diversion  of  your  resources  from 
defending  your  seacoast  against  his  plundering 
squadrons,  and  from  the  increase  of  your  naval 
means.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  succeeded,  in  the  admirable 
manner  common  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  view 
he  took  of  the  importance  of  Canada.  His  re- 
mark is  certainly  true,  but  had  not  all  that  point 
and  force  which  I%m  used  to  look  for  whenever 
he  speaks.  The  defence  of  Canada,  said  he, 
tends  to  save  your  seacoast,  and  accounts  for 
the  small  degree  of  success  your  enemy  has  had 
in  that  direction.  It  would  be  still  more  true, 
to  say  the  position  of  the  enemy's  military  es- 
tablishment in  Canada,  enables  him  at  pleasure 
to  exhaust  your  resources  in  interior  defence,  to 
the  exposure  of  your  maritime  frontier,  and 
thus  keep  down  your  naval  means  also,  or  to 
penetrate  and  destepy  your  country.  Would  he 
not  act  thus  barbarously  ?  I  would  only  inquire 
whether,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  would  the  public 
law  of  Europe  restrain  him  ?  Ask  your  impress- 
ed seamen  ?  Ask  the  survivors  of  Le  Baisin,  of 
Chicago,  of  Fort  Meigs,  or  the  relatives  of  a 
murdered  family  ;  the  perishing  families  along 
the  Niagara;  or  inquire  of  those  who  have,  sur- 
vived the  Bevolution  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  him 
to  commit  murder  without  the  hand  of  a  red 
man  ?  By  other  hands  he  may  commit  a  still 
blacker  murder.  The  only  means  by  which  you 
can  restrain  him  must  be  held  in  your  own 
hands,  or,  believe  me,  there  is  no  safety.  For 
these  very  ends  are  the  strongholds  in  Can- 
ada maintained.  Quebec  (a  term  said  to  import 
a  narrow  passage,  a  strait)  is  the  gateway  at 
which  the  greatest  evils  of  a  war  with  England 
can  enter ;  it  is  an  entrance  at  which  the  enemy 
comes  upon  your  rear  and  takes  every  advan- 
tage ;  an  entrance  into  a  spacious  country,  hav- 
ing an  inland  seacoast  of  greater  extent  than  the 
Atlantic ;  and,  if  a  line  can  shield  his  forces  in 
their  passage  along  this  border  until  time  and 
place  unite  to  serve  his  purpose,  I  repeat,  once 
more,  this  country  would  become  an  easy  con- 
quest, or  rather,  an  unresisting  victim.  But  I 
am  laboring  to  prove  the  sun  shines  at  noonday, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  see  it.  Gentle- 
men would  vote  an  army  provided  you  will 
pledge  yourself  that  it  shall  not  cross  a  line 
which  separates  your  territories  from  those  of 
the  enemy.  To  my  conception  it  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  require  as  the  condition,  that  it 
shall  march  without  arms  and  be  bound  in  fet- 
ters whenever  the  enemy  approaches.  Such  ap- 
pears to  me  this  ground  of  objection. 

A  third  ground,  was  the  impossibility  of  suc- 
cess in  the  contemplated  invasion,  and  the  little 
worth  of  the  possessions  in  question,  if  success 
was  possible.  It  was  at  last  admitted,  by  one 
gentleman,  that  you  possibly  might  succeed  in 
gaining  possession  as  far  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  Montreal,  but  no  farther — the  fortress  of 
Quebec  would  stand  impregnable ;  whilst  an- 
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other  gentleman  contended  that  Canada  could 
not  be  taken,  because  it  must  be  done  by  drench- 
ing its  soil  in  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Now, 
this  whole  ground  of  argument,  as  well  as  every 
branch  of  it,  I  would  rank  among  the  strongest 
that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  these  bills.  The 
more  competent  your  force,  the  less  probability 
or  necessity  will  there  be  of  shedding  blood ; 
and,  if  the  fortress  of  your  enemy  is  already  of 
such  gigantic  strength,  this  only  furnishes  an- 
other, and  a  cogent  proof  that  its  reduction  is 
indispensable  to  your  own  defence.  To  the  same 
effect  is  evidently  all  the  extraordinary  resist- 
ance already  experienced.  All  go  to  prove  ir- 
resistibly that  the  enemy  has  been  intrenching 
himself,  preparing  his  weapons  of  war,  and  ac- 
cumulating strength,  whilst  we  have  slumbered 
in  security  and  peace.  Still,  there  have  been 
strong  indications  that  he  doubted  his  ability, 
effectually  to  resist  our  force ;  and,  should  we 
now  persevere,  and  convince  him  that  we  can 
and  will,  whenever  a  state  of  war  requires  it, 
tumble  all  his  strongholds  about  his  ears,  he  will 
be  the  less  inclined  to  re-possess  them.  But  if 
we  fail,  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  the  test 
will  give  him  strength  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectation ;  he  will  be  stimulated  to  new  ex- 
ertions, with  greater  confidence  and  strength 
than  heretofore.  Then,  sir,  would  you  be  com- 
pelled, indeed,  to  keep  on  foot  an  overgrown 
peace  establishment,  to  oppose  fortress  to  fort- 
ress, soldier  to  soldier,  when  none  are  necessary. 
Other,  and  still  more  immediate  considerations, 
recommend  the  most  immediate  exertion  of  the 
utmost  energy  to  invade  and  conquer  your  ene- 
my in  Canada.  He  threatens  in  express  terms 
your  citizens,  prisoners  of  war,  with  death — has 
them  confined  in  dungeons ;  holds  them,  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  in  considerable  numbers — be- 
sides more  than  six  thousand  of  your  citizens  in 
prison  ships,  fighting  against  you,  and  against 
their  will.  He  threatens,  moreover,  in  express 
terms,  still  greater  devastation  on  your  seacoast. 
Take,  then,  his  strongholds  in  Canada  without 
delay,  before  his  succors  shall  arrive,  and  before 
the  approaching  summer  shall  secure  his  armies 
a  retreat. 

A  fourth  ground,  the  last  I  shall  notice, 
was  this :  the  incompetency  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  war,  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  by  the  recital  of  numer- 
ous instances  of  misconduct  heretofore.  Upon 
this  ground  the  particular  observations  were 
made  which  furnished  my  decisive  reason  for 
troubling  the  committee  at  this  time.  In  enu- 
merating the  various  instances  of  misconduct 
exhibited  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  incom- 
petence or  turpitude,  rendering  the  Administra- 
tion unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  an  addition- 
al force,  we  have  had  a  recapitulation  of  nearly 
all  the  military  movements  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  without 
much  discrimination  between  defeats  and  vic- 
tories, and  not  only  no  credit  is  given,  but  a 
large  share  of  censure  is  attached  to  each  cir- 
cumstance.   The  capture  of  York  and  Fort 


George,  says  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Milleb,)  were  palpable  defects  in  a  cam- 
paign; for  which  the  responsible  officer  was 
suspended  indeed,  but  ought  to  have  been  ar- 
rested— especially  for  not  making  Kingston  the 
first  point  of  attack  instead  of  York,  and  because 
the  garrison  of  Fort  George  was  suffered  to  es- 
cape.   One  remark  which  I  shall  offer  in  reply 
to  these  observations,  will  apply  equally  to  all. 
The  decision  of  the  gentleman  precedes  instead 
of  following  the  inquiry  recently  called  for  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  this  House :  so, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  whatever  may  be 
said  in  reply  to  those  facts  and  arguments.  Some 
facts,  however,  are  well  known,  some  of  noto- 
riety, and  some  by  official  correspondence ;  oth- 
ers are  probable,  and  some  merely  possible; 
which,  with  the  obvious  deductions,  may  be  fair- 
ly though  prematurely  adduced  to  rebut  accusa- 
tions, and  still  more  so  decisions  which  are  pre- 
mature.    Was  not  York  the  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada,  an  important  depot  of 
troops  and  stores  and  of  Indian  supplies,  placed 
at  the  very  point  for  immediate  conveyance  to 
the  Northwestern  Indians  in  case  of  any  ob- 
struction on  the  accustomed  route  ? — a  large  de- 
tachment of  the  British  army  garrisoning  the 
place,  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
a  large  vessel  was  on  the  stocks  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness.    It  is  known  also,  I  believe, 
that  a  considerable  flotilla  of  the  enemy  had 
wintered  there.     Is  it  certain  that  the  com- 
manding General  had  no  discretion,  or,  if  he  had, 
that  there  were  no  circumstances  rendering  it 
proper  first  to  attack  this  post?    It  is  certainly 
a  harbor  earlier  open  than  that  of  Kingston, 
which  I  am  not  certain  was  free  of  ice  at  that 
time.     The  same  remarks,  except  the  last,  apply 
equally  to  Fort  George,  the  stores  at  each  were 
forward  on  their  passage  to  the  Northwest ;  and, 
had  Kingston  been  first  attacked,  would  have 
reached  their  destination  without  interruption 
or  the  necessity  of  retaining  their  forces  to  sec- 
ond it.     Had  not  astonishing  alacrity  been  used 
in  preparing  for  their  attacks,  and  were  they  not 
conducted  with  admirable  order  and  celerity  ? 
The  garrisons  escaped  indeed,  as  they  preferred 
flight  to   determined  resistance;  probably  to 
prevent  it  was  impossible — to  pursue  was  all 
that  was  practicable.    Might  not  even  this  have 
been  difficult  or  impracticable  immediately  to 
execute,  without  artillery  or  cavalry,  as  an  army 
must  have  been  on  first  landing,  and  for  some 
time  after,  in  a  country  abounding  in  wood,  am- 
buscades to  be  apprehended,  and  roads  abatted 
with  the  greatest  ease? 


"Wednesday,  January  19. 
Resignation  of  the  Speaker,  &c* 
The  ordinary  business  of  the  day  having  been 
gone  through —  • 

The  Speaker  addressed  the  House  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 


*  Appointed  a  Minister  in  the  joint  commission  to  treat 
for  peace. 
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"  Gentlemen  :  I  have  attended  yon  to-day  to  an- 
nounce my  resignation  of  the  distinguished  station  in 
this  House  with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  your 
kindness.  In  taking  leave  of  yon,  gentlemen,  I  shall 
be  excused  for  embracing  this  last  occasion  to  ex- 
press to  yon  personally  my  thanks  for  the  frank  and 
liberal  support  the  Chair  has  experienced  at  your 
hands.  'Wherever  I  may  go,  in  whatever  situation 
I  may  be  placed,  I  can  never  cease  to  cherish,  with 
the  fondest  remembrance,  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  respect  with  which  you  have  inspired  me." 

The  Speaker  having  left  tho  Chair,  and  it 
remaining  vacant — 

Mr.  Findlay,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that 
the  Honse  come  to  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Honse  be  pre- 
sented to  Henry  Clay,  in  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct  in  the  arduous  and  important 
duties  assigned  to  him  as  Speaker  of  this  House. 

The  question  having  been  put  on  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  Clerk,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive— for  the  resolution  144,  against  it  9. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn,  and 
negatived — for  adjournment  70,  against  it  90. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Potter,  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  House  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Johnson,  and  Wheaton,  were 
appointed  tellers ;  and  having  counted  the  bal- 
lots, Mr.  Moore  reported,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  being  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  eighty-three  were  necessary  to  a 
choice ;  that  of  these  votes  there  were — 

For  Langdon  Cheves  -    94 

Felix  Grundy  -    59 

Scattering  -        -  12 

and  that  Langdon  Cheves,  having  a  majority 
of  votes,  was  duly  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 
.  Mr.  Cheves  was  accordingly  conducted  to 
the  Chair,  and  made  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  House  in  the  following  words : 

"Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you  for  the  flattering  and 
distinguished  honor  yon  have  conferred  upon  me. 
The  best  acknowledgment  I  can  make  of  the  grati- 
tude which  I  profoundly  feel,  will  be  expressed  in  the 
exertion  of  every  faculty  I  possess,  to  prove  that  your 
favor  is  not  entirely  unmerited.  I  am  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  station  to  which  you  have  elevated 
me,  and  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  duties  which  it 
imposes ;  a  difliculty  to  discharge  them  with  reputa- 
tion, not  a  little  increased  by  the  great  ability  with 
which  they  have  been  executed  by  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  descended  from  the  Chair ;  but  with 
your  support  I  shall  not  despair.  Err,  I  undoubted- 
ly often  shall ;  and  when  my  errors  shall  be  calcu- 
lated to  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  interests  of 
the  House  or  the  nation,  I  shall  court  your  correction, 
and  submit  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  to  your 
authority ;  but  if  they  be  immaterial,  as  frequent 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  House  and  its  pre- 
siding officer  can  add  nothing  to  its  dignity,  and  may 
diminish  his  usefulness,  I  shall  ask,  what  I  fear  I 
shall  too  often  need,  your  kind  indulgence." 

The  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  then  administered  to  him 
by  Mr.  Findlat,  one  of  the  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  then  the 
House  adjourned. 


Thursday,  January  20. 
Turrecm's  Letter. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ;  which  was 
read  and  laid  on  the  table : 
To  ihe  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  complying  with  their  reso- 
lution of  the  12th  instant. 

,  JAMES  MADISON. 

January  19,  1814. 

Department  of  State,  Jan.  18,  1814. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
12th  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before 
the  House  any  correspondence  with,  or  communica- 
tion in  writing  from  the  late  Minister  of  France,  on 
or  about  the  14th  of  June,  1809,  or  by  his  successor 
since,  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  their  Sov- 
ereign would  consent  to  treat  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  &c,  has  the  honor  to  make 
to  the  President  the  following  report : 

That,  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  the 
Department  of  State,  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
came  into  office,  which  was  in  the  year  1811,  he  has 
no  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge,  other  than  from 
the  archives  of  the  Department,  or  from  the  persons 
intrusted  with  their  safe  keeping. 

That  he  has  caused  the  files  of  the  Department  to 
be  carefully  examined  for  a  communication  described 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  and 
that  none  such  has  been  found  of  the  date  therein  re- 
ferred to,  or  of  any  other  date,  from  the  former  Min- 
ister of  France,  or  from  his  successor,  or  any  trace  or 
evidence  of  such  a  communication ;  that  he  has  also 
inquired  of  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department,  who 
has  been  in  that  office  since  the  year  1807,  concern- 
ing the  same,  and  whose  statement  is  annexed. 

That  no  such  communication  was  ever  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  present  Minister  of 
France. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Department  of  State,  Jan.  18,  1814. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  more,  clearly  state  every 
thing  that  I  know  relative  to  a  letter  which  was  re- 
cently published  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  from 
General  Turreau  to  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  and  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  communication  alluded  to  in  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  12th 
instant,  than  by  observing,  that  when  that  letter,  as 
published,  was  shown  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
office,  I  told  him  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  gen- 
uine ;  that  some  parts  did  not  appear  new  to  me,  but 
that  other  parts  of  it  did.  We  immediately  looked 
at  General  Turreau's  file,  and  no  such  letter  was 
there.  I  then  observed,  that  if  it  was  genuine,  it 
must  be  the  letter  from  General  Turreau  which  had 
been  withdrawn. 

The  fact  of  one  of  his  letters,  which  I  had  trans- 
lated for  Mr.  Smith,  having  been  withdrawn,  I  dis- 
tinctly remember,  though  I  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty either  of  its  date  or  of  its  contents,  more  than 
four  years  having  elapsed  since  I  saw  it ;  but  I  re- 
member it  was  considered  exceptionable,  and  that 
Mr.  Smith  directed  me  not  to  put  it  on  the  files,  but 
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to  lay  it  aside.  I  can  add,  too,  that  it  was  the  only 
letter  from  General  Turreau  which  to  my  knowledge 
was  ever  withdrawn. 

This  letter  was  withdrawn  hy  a  gentleman  attach- 
ed to  the  French  Legation,  who  called  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  get  it,  and  it  was  delivered  to  him, 
either  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  or  by  me  under  his  di- 
rections. When  this  was  done  I  cannot  now  recollect, 
nor  have  I  any  means  of  ascertaining,  except  by  re- 
ference to  a  subsequent  event,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  November,  1809.  I  allude  to  the  dismissal 
of  If r.  Jackson.  For  I  remember,  in  a  conversation 
I  had  with  Mr.  Smith  respecting  that  occurrence  at 
the  time  it  took  place,  he  observed  that  he  supposed 
General  Turreau  would  now  be  glad  he  had  with- 
drawn his  letter. 

In  what  way  the  translation  of  this  letter  has  got 
into  the  public  prints  I  know  not,  nor  do  I  know 
where  or  by  whom  it  was  taken  from  this  office. 
JOHN  GRAHAM, 
Chief  Clerk  Department  of  State. 

Extension  of  Enlistments. 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  rise  in  this  debate ;  nothing  but  an  im- 
perious sense  of  duty  could  have  compelled  me 
— especially  at  this  protracted  period  of  it — 
after  those  brilliant  displays  of  genius,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  which,  with  pleasure  and  in- 
struction, we  have  witnessed  from  both  sides  of 
the  Hall.  In  this  brilliant  contest  they  appear 
like  brothers  of  the  same  national  family ;  and 
the  same  spark  of  divinity  moves  and  animates 
them  in  debate.  Such  instances  add  celebrity 
to  our  national  character.  In  that  every  Amer- 
ican has  an  interest :  and  though  they  are  above 
emulation,  still  each  individual  may  claim  his 
proportion  of  the  honor.  I  have  only  to  regret 
that  those  gentlemen  in  the  majority  who  have 
thus  distinguished  themselves,  had  not  a  better 
cause  to  advocate ;  and  that  my  friends  in  the 
minority,  who  have  at  least  equally  distin- 
guished themselves,  could  only  deserve  success. 

Speaking,  sir,  of  national  character,  and  of 
what  tends  to  ascertain  and  extend  it,  I  should 
do  injustice  to  unrivalled  merit,  and  to  my  own 
feelings,  did  I  not  advert  to  our  Navy — a  Navy- 
identified  with  glory  itself;  the  heroes  of  which, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  the  allusion,  have  fixed 
the  stars  of  our  flag  in  the  Heavens,  as  a  new 
and  brilliant  constellation  in  this  Western  hemi- 
sphere; a  sign  in  which  we  conquer;  our 
heavenly  guide  to  victory. 

When,  sir,  from  these  brilliant  objects,  I 
bring  down  my  mind  to  your  mouldering,  dis- 
pirited, I  might  add,  disgraced  Army,  and  to 
your  contentious  boasting  Generals,  I  can  scarce- 
ly persuade  myself  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
nation,  and  form  a  part  of  the  same  system. 
And  when  I  extend  my  view  further  and  con- 
sider your  seacoast,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
St.  Croix,  invested  by  the  hostile  squadrons  of 
your  enemy ;  and  when  I  turn  my  attention  to 
your  northern  frontier,  and  behold  it,  for  a 
long  distance,  wrapt  in  flames,  and  its  distressed 


and  defenceless  inhabitants  flying  before  an  ex- 
asperated foe,  and  the  sacred  soil  of  our  country 
in  the  possession  of  that  foe,  I  could  almost 
wish  for  power  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  those  rash  and  guilty  men  who 
have  drawn  our  country  into  the  vortex  of 
misery  and  ruin.  "  O,  my  soul,  come  not  thou 
into  their  secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honor  be  not  thou  united  1" 

When,  sir,  this  Administration  declared  their 
war  against  England,  they  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  what'they  were  pleased  to  consider  its 
justifying  causes :  Those  citizens,  who  were  op- 
posed to  this  Administration  and  to  their  war, 
published  to  the  world  what  they  deemed  its 
causes.  The  one  relied  upon  the  illegal  block- 
ades, impressment,  and  the  Orders  in  Council 
of  Great  Britain.  The  other  imputed  it  to  the 
art,  duplicity,  and  intrigue  of  the  imperial  des- 
pot of  France.  Perhaps  a  combination  of 
these  causes  led  to  the  calamitous  result; 
though  without  French  intrigue  it  never  would 
have  been  produced. 

But  I  have  another  view  of  this  subject  to 
which  I  solicit  the  attention  of  this  House,  and 
of  the  American  people.  I  consider  this  war 
as  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  that 
policy  and  system  of  measures,  so  long  pursued 
ty  the  present  and  immediately  preceding  Ad- 
ministration, under  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Yes,  sir,  I  consider  this  war,  connected 
as  it  is  with  your  embargo  and  your  internal 
system  of  taxation,  which  indeed  grew  out  of 
it,  as  bringing  to  an  important  issue  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  American  people,  the  great  ques- 
tion for  a  long  time  depending  between  the 
rival  parties  in  America,  as  to  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  their  respective  systems  of 
measures.  It  is  indeed  a  momentous,  a  solemn 
question ;  involving  the  Administration  of  our  . 
Government,  the  existence  of  onr  federal  insti- 
tutions, and  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the 
American  people.  Yes,  sir,  upon  the  judgment 
which  that  people  shall  pronounce  upon  that 
issue,  their  existence  as  a  free  people  depends. 
Do  thou,  O  God !  interpose  thine  eternal  wis- 
dom, and  lead  their  minds  to  a  correct  decision. 
If,  sir,  under  Washington,  this  people  ad- 
vanced with  a  more  rapid  progress  than  any  na- 
tion under  heaven,  to  national  respectability 
and  happiness ;  and  if  the  same  people,  under 
the  Administration  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
have  been  deprived  by  them  of  most  of  their  na- 
tional blessings,  and  are  rapidly  declining,  from 
tjieir  proud  elevation,  into  misery  and  dis- 
content :  can  they  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
which  to  give  the  preference ;  can  they  not 
instantly  decide  which  is  their  bane,  which  the 
antidote?  To  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  the  decision  is  with  confidence  submitted. 
I  have  remarked,  sir,  that  I  consider  the  pres- 
ent war  of  the  Administration  as  the  necessary 
result  of  that  system  of  measures,  if  system  it 
can  be  called,  in  relation  to  our  own  country 
and  to  foreign  nations,  which  has  been  so  long 
and  so  obstinately  persevered  in  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
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son  and  Mr.  Madison.  This  system  was  first 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  in  his  laborious  and  celebrated  report  to 
Congress  in  1793,  on  the  privileges  and  restric- 
tions of  our  commerce  in  foreign  ports.  Upon 
which  report  were  predicated  the  equally  cele- 
brated resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Madison, 
then  a  representative  from  Virginia  to  Congress, 
in  January,  1794.  In  the  debates  upon  these 
resolutions,  Mr.  Madison  and  the  other  ad- 
vocates thereof,  contended,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  distinguished  historian  of  that  period, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall :  "That the  propositions 
submitted  by  these  resolutions,  were  the  strong- 
est weapon  America  possessed,  and  would,  more 
probably  than  any  other,  restore  her  to  all  her 
political  and  commercial  rights."  They  further 
urged  them  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  France, 
by  whom  it  was  said  our  snips  and  produce 
were  more  favorably  received  than  by  Great 
Britain,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  "  The 
primary  motive  of  these  resolutions,  as  ac- 
knowledged by  their  defenders,  was  not  the 
increase  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  nav- 
igation, but  to  humble  Great  Britain  and  build 
up  France."  (And  the  same  motive  has  most 
preposterously  actuated  those  defenders  to  this 
day.)  "  And  that  if  Great  Britain  should  re- 
taliate, the  effects  of  a  commercial  conflict 
would  be  felt  by  her  much  more  sensibly  than 
by  the  United  States." 

Thus  were  thickly  sown  the  tares  of  that 
system  of  commercial  warfare,  which  have 
since  sprung  up  and  ripened  into  non-importa- 
tions, non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  war.  Well 
might  the  political  writers  in  Great  Britain  con- 
sider this  system  as  war  in  disguise ;  well  might 
they  view  it  as  a  system  of  coercion,  acting 
upon  the  distresses  and  discontents  of  their 
manufacturers,  laborers,  and  mechanics.  But 
what  is  indeed  most  surprising  in  the  progress 
of  this  business  is,  that  Great  Britain  was  dis- 
posed to,  and  actually  did  consider  it,  though 
aimed  principally  against  her,  as  merely  com- 
mercial restriction  or  municipal  regulation. 
While  France,  which  it  professed  to  build  up, 
in  some  instances,  considered  it  as  hostile  to 
the  rights  of  her  subjects  and  the  dignity  of  her 
empire. 

I  will  now,  sir,  read,  if  not  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  at  least  for  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  (and  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
drawing  their  attention  afresh  to  the  subject,) 
a  part  of  the  memorable  letter  of  the  5th  of 
August,  1810,  from  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  the 
French  Secretary,  to  General  Armstrong.  A 
letter,  I  presume,  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  American  Government  or  people,  as 
forming  a  part 'of  one  of  the  most  infamous 
cheats  and  frauds  that  ever  disgraced  the  Cabi- 
net of  that  intriguing  nation;  and  which,  instead 
of  having  been  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
proclamation,  might  with  more  justice  have 
been  made  the  foundation  of  a  declaration  of 
war. 


"  Paris,  August  5,  1810. 

"  I  have  laid  before  His  JIajesty,  the  Emperor  and 
King,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st  May. 

"His  Majesty  could  have  wished  that  this  act, 
and  all  other  acts  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  interest  France,  had  always  been  offi- 
cially made  known  to  him. 

"  He  Emperor  had  applauded  the  general  em- 
bargo laid  by  the  United  States  on  all  their  vessels, 
because  that  measure,  if  it  has  been  prejudicial  to 
France,  had  in  it  at  least  nothing  offensive  to  her 
honor. 

"  The  act  of  the  fh§t  of  March  has  raised  the  em- 
bargo ;  and  substituted  for  it  a  measure  the  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  France. 

"  This  act,  of  which  the  Emperor  knew  nothing 
until  very  lately,  interdicted  to  American  vessels  the 
commerce  of  France,  at  the  time  it  authorized  that 
to  Spain,  Naples,  and  Holland,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
countries  under  French  influence,  and  denounced 
confiscation  against  all  French  vessels  which  should 
enter  the  ports  of  America.  Reprisal  was  a  right,  and 
commanded  by  the  dignity  of  France,  a  circumstance 
on  which  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  compromise. 
The  sequester  of  all  American  vessels  in  France  has 
been  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  measures 
taken  by  Congress. 

"  Now  Congress  retrace  their  steps  ;  they  revoke 
the  act  of  the  first  of  March ;  the  ports  of  America 
are  open  to  French  commerce,  and  France  is  no  longer 
interdicted  to  the  Americans. 

"  In  this  new  state  of  things,  I  am  authorized  to 
declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  after  the  first  day  of 
November  they  will  cease  to  have  effect ;  it  being 
understood  that  in  consequence  of  this  declaration 
the  English  shall  revoke  their  Orders  in  Council,  and 
remove  the  new  principle  of  blockade  which  they 
have  wished  to  establish,  or  that  the  United  States, 
conformably  to  the  act  you  have  just  communi- 
cated, shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the 
English. 

"  It  is  with  the  most  particular  satisfaction,  sir, 
that  I  make  known  to  you  this  determination  of  the 
Emperor.  His  Imperial  Majesty  loves  the  Amer- 
icans. Their  prosperity  and  their  commerce  are 
within  the  scope  of  his  policy." 

Let  us  first  see  what  figure  an  American  Con- 
gress makes  on  this  French  canvass.  Offended 
by  one  of  your  laws  of  mere  municipal  regula- 
tion, (and  so  considered  by  Great  Britain,)  the 
haughty  tyrant  says — "Beprisal  was  a  right, 
and  commanded  by  the  dignity  of  France;" 
then  calmly  adds — "  The  sequester  of  all  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  France  has  been  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  measures  taken  by  Con- 
gress." He  then  insultingly  subjoins — "Now 
Congress  retrace  their  steps."  Ay,  sir,  Repre- 
sentatives, Senators,  and  President,  all — all 
"retrace  their  steps."  The  tyrant  frowns — 
they  stop ;  he  seizes  all  American  property — 
they  retrace  their  steps ;  he  commands  it,  and 
they  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute ;  or,  in  other 
words,  and  in  his  imagination,  they  fall  pros- 
trate at  the  tyrant's  feet !  Then,  indeed,  as 
the  noble  Duke  has  the  satisfaction  of  stating, 
"His  Majesty  loves  the  Americans!" — "His 
Majesty  loves  the  Americans !"     Yes,  sir,  it  is 
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even  so  written,  "  His  Majesty  loves  the  Amer- 
icans 1"  He  loves  the  Americans  !  and  seizes, 
sequesters,  and  condemns  all  the  property  with- 
in his  reach.  He  love  the  Americans !  and 
immure  our  defenceless  sailors  in  his  dungeons  I 
His  very  smiles  (if  such  a  monster  ever  does 
smile)  are  to  betray ;  his  friendly  professions, 
treachery ;  his  love  destruction ;  an  alliance 
with  him,  would  be  the  unnatural  conjunction, 
by  a  tyrant  of  antiquity,  of  a  dead  corpse  with 
a  living  body.  Not  the  tiger  crouching  for  his 
prey,  nor  the  lion  roaring  for  his  food,  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  this  scourge,  this  pestilence, 
this  death.  I  would  spurn  from  my  country 
his  love,  his  professions,  and  his  treachery. 

Still  "His  Majesty  loves  the  Americans;  their 
prosperity  and  their  commerce  are  within  the 
scope  of  his  policy."  No  doubt,  sir ;  no  doubt, 
when  within  the  scope  of  his  power.  But  this 
kind  "  Emperor  is  pleased  in  aggrandizing  the 
United  States,"  by  stripping  their  unprotected 
citizens  of  all  the  property  within  his  grasp,  and 
expecting  hereafter  to  aggrandize  the  United 
States  by  generously  declaring  them  a  territory 
of  France,  and  by  elevating  them  to  the  dignity 
of  his  Empire,  adding  to  his  other  titles  that  of 
Lover  of  the  Americans.  How  was  it  possible, 
sir,  that  any  man  in  his  senses  could  have  been 
deceived  by  a  paper  like  this  ?  How  was  it 
possible  for  your  President  to  give  it  the  least 
faith  or  credit  ?  It  carries  treachery  and  de- 
ceit on  the  face  of  it.  Yes,  sir,  on  this  decep- 
tion was  predicated  the  fatal  proclamation  of 
your  President  of  the  2d  November,  1810, 
whereby  he  proclaimed  to  the  world  that,  on 
the  day  before,  at  a  place  more  than  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  him,  a  certain  fact  had  hap- 
pened, essential  to  the  validity  of  that  pro- 
clamation, but  which,  in  truth,  did  not  take 
place  till  April  after,  and  which  was  not  pro- 
mulgated till  May,  1812,  in  season  to  effect  the 
rescinding  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council ;  in 
such  time  that  neither  fact  should  be  known  in 
this  country  till  after  your  declaration  of  war ; 
and  the  intent- of  that  declaration  was  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  Paris  before  it  was  in 
America.  Our  Government  had  certainly 
agreed  with  that  of .  France  to  declare  war  by 
a  certain  day,  (say  the  first  of  June,  1812,)  un- 
less the  British  Orders  in  Council  should  be  re- 
scinded before  that  day.  And  they  did  but  too 
faithfully  keep  their  word. 

Sir,  Congress  themselves  did  not  believe  that 
the  French  Decrees  were  repealed  so  late  as 
March,  1811,  when  they  re-enacted  the  provi- 
sions of  your  non-intercourse  law,  which  had 
been  attempted  to  be  revived  by  this  procla- 
mation. And  Bonaparte,  though  solicited  to 
save  the  apparent  veracity  of  your  President, 
intending  to  add  the  grossest  insult  to  the 
highest  injury,  would  not  condescend  to  found 
his  repealing  decree  upon  that  proclamation, 
because  he  well  knew  it  was  a  mere  dead  let- 
ter, as  his  decrees  were  not  repealed  when  that 
proclamation  was  issued  ;  but  he  founded  it 
upon  the  act  of  March,  1811,  as  an  act  of  resist- 


ance to  British  aggression.  The  only  conces 
sion  he  made  to  the  proclamation,  was  to  sus- 
pend a  few  condemnations,  though  not  any  Qj 
his  captures  or  seizures.  Is  it  not  then  appa- 
rent that  our  Government  has  by  this  imperial 
despot  been  grossly  deceived?  Willingly  and 
blindly  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  a  situation  from 
which  they  could  not  recede  without  disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  themselves,  or  go  forward 
without  distress  and  ruin  to  their  country  ? 

"  Alas,  their  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  this  man  in  a  fake  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him ! 
Did  they  but  view  him  right,  they'd  see  him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes, 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  'em !" 

Attend  for  a  moment,  sir,  to  the  declarations 
of  your  President  himself,  in  his  three  Messages 
preceding  this  session.  You  will  find  him  speak- 
ing in  relation  to  France  of  "  authorized  expec- 
tations," "  amicable  professions,"  "  negotiations 
procrastinated  to  the  latest  date."  Ay,  sir,  this 
procrastination  is  indeed  the  very  thief  of  time 
— of  millions  of  American  property — and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  national  spirit  and  rep- 
utation. In  his  Message  at  the  last  session  he 
speaks  of  "  delays  before  so  unreasonably  spun 
out."  Yes,  sir,  spun  out  indeed !  And  he  will 
continue  to  spin  thefn  out,  so  long  as  you  con- 
descend to  send  him  the  raw  material.  Yes, 
sir,  here  were  spun  those  halters  which,  in  the  • 
appropriate  language  of  an  eloquent  gentleman 
on  a  former  occasion,  were  by  France  so  twisted 
round  the  necks  of  this  Administration,  that 
nothing  but  the  sword  of  war  could  sever  them. 
Why  then  disgrace  our  country  by  keeping 
your  Minister  dancing  attendance  at  the  court 
of  this  proud,  sanguinary,  and  faithless  tyrant? 
Is  Eepublican  America  to  be  the  only  nation  to 
prop  his  tottering  throne  ?  Thank.  God  the 
"tyrant  falls,  and  the  world  again  is  free!"  Let 
us,  then,  emancipate  our  country  from  this  im- 
perial slavery !  and  with  the  immortal  bard  ex- 
claim— 
"  Then  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear; 

And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Feiday,  January  21. 
Sight  of  Expatriation. 
Mr.  Eobeetsojt  rose  to  offer  a  resolution  to 
the  House.  He  said  it  had  always  struck  him  as 
singular  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  law  which  points  out  the  manner  in 
which  one  of  the  most  important  rights  belong- 
ing to  man  in  his  social  character  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. He  meant  the  right  .of  expatriation. 
Some  provision  on  this  subject  had  become  im- 
portant from  circumstances  which  have  lately 
occurred,  and  the  more  so,  because  of  the  doo- 
trines  affecting  it  which  have  recently  been 
broached  in  the  nation,  and  which,  but  a'few 
years  ago,  would  have  been  scouted  by  all  pai' 
ties.  Whether  the  right  was  denied  or  admit- 
ted, it  was  important  that  the  question  should  be 
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settled.  As  far  as  the  subject  has  been  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  opinions 
have  been  various  and  contradictory  ;  as  far  as 
the  subject  has  been  before  the  courts,  they 
have  decided  that  the  right  of  expatriation  does 
not  exist,  and  a  decision  more  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  never  was  given  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States.  He  alluded  to  the 
familiar  case  of  Isaac  Williams,  decided  before 
Judge  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  as  far  as  manifested  by 
its  acts,  was  favorable  to  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion. It  was  time  that  some  definite  decision 
should  take  place  in  relation  to  it.  In  draught- 
ing the  resolution,  he  had  gone  upon  the  ground 
that  the  right  of  expatriation  was  clear,  natural, 
and  inalienable,  and  required  no  legal  provision 
to  fortify  it,  otherwise  than  by  prescribing  the 
manner  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
did  not  directly  give  this  right ;  neither  did  it 
give  a  thousand  other  rights  which  we  exercise 
in  society.  It  did  not,  in  terms,  give  the  right 
to  move  beyond  the  horizon  which  hounds  our 
view  ;  but  no  man  doubts  the  right.  The  con- 
stitution, however,  does  impliedly  give  the  right 
of  expatriation.  It  gives  a  right  to  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  to  come  into  the  United 
States  and  be  naturalized ;  a  right  which  can- 
not be  given  or  admitted  by  any  community 
that  denies  the  right  of  expatriation.  Mr.  B. 
said  he  did  not  wish  this  important  question  to 
rest  merely  on  inference.  He  wished  that  every 
citizen  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  to 
the  statute  books  of  the  country,  and  show  ex- 
plicitly, when  he  thinks  proper  to  expatriate, 
that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  right  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

It  need  not  excite  any  alarm,  that  our  citi- 
zens will  too  freely  avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ilege. The  best  way  of  keeping  our  citizens 
at  home  is  to  make  them  free  and  happy. 
Odious  must  he  the  Government  or  laws  which 
make  a  man  willing  to  leave  his  country.  But 
when,  if  ever,  his  country  deprives  him  of  his 
rights,  of  everything  desirable  to  man,  let  us 
not  make  that  country  his  prison,  but  give  him 
the  power  of  legally  removing  himself  from 
beneath  its  control.  With  these  observations, 
Mr.  K.  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  that  they  have 
leave  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Oaklet,  of  New  York,  made  some  re- 
marks which  were  not  very  distinctly  heard  by 
the  reporter.  He  said,  however,  that  the  res- 
olution embraced  a  question  at  any  time  inter- 
esting, and  particularly  so  at  this  time.  How 
far  the  right  of  expatriation  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended was  a  question  of  great  importance. 
When  it  was  considered,  also,  that  a  negotiation 
was  pending  with  a  foreign  power,  in  which 
this  principle  was  involved ;  and,  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  Government  might  find  it 
Vol.  V.— 11 


necessary  to  make  concessions  on  this  point, 
and  to  restrict  naturalization,  it  became  impor- 
tant to  approach  the  question  with  much  cir- 
cumspection. It  was  a  well-known  fact,  not 
only  from  the  decision  which  the  gentleman 
had  quoted,  but  from  other  circumstances  of 
public  notoriety,  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  the  right  of  expatriation  does 
exist.  Not  only  in  a  general  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the 
United  States  are  placed,  this  question  was  very 
important.  The  adopflon  of  a  resolution  of  this 
kind,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  the  mode 
of  expatriation,  might,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  establishing  the  principle  of  the  right,  which 
ought  not  thus  hastily  to  be  settled.  He  mov- 
ed that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JTisk,  of  Vermont,  said  he  had  heard  with 
some  little  surprise  the  reasons  assigned  for  lay- 
ing this  resolution  on  the  table,  and  the  quar- 
ter from  which  they  proceeded  surprised  him 
more  than  the  doctrine  itself — that  the  resolu- 
tion ought  not  to  pass,  lest  it  should  interfere 
with  our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain.  We 
were  told  the  other  day,  said  he,  that  ■«  j,  or 
the  Government,  had  struck  our  flag.  But  is  it 
come  to  this,  that  we  are  afraid  to  inquire  into 
our  own  municipal  regulations  lest  we  offend 
our  enemy  ?  '  Under  such  circumstances  as  this, . 
can  it  be  expected  that  our  enemy  will  be  very 
yielding  in  negotiation  ?  Will  not  a  refusal  to 
agree  to  this  resolution  be  acknowledging,  in 
language  too  plain,  that  we  are  about  give  up 
this  point?  Will  it  not  be  saying  we  are  ready 
to  yield  them  whatever  they  ask — in  other 
words,  their  maritime  rights?  The  question 
now  before  the  House  is  merely,  that  we  should 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  giving  to  man  as 
much  liberty  as  the  God  of  Heaven  gave  him  at 
his  birth,  and  does  not  for  a  moment  depend  on 
the  feeling  of  any  foreign  nation.  If  we  mean 
to  be  independent,  we  must  be  so  in  whole  and 
not  in  part ;  we  should  maintain  our  rights  un- 
ceasingly. Shall  we  now  hesitate  whether  we 
shall  inquire  into  this  subject,  lest  it  should 
affect  the  negotiations  with  an  enemy  whom  we 
are  determined  to  fight  forever  unless  she  yields? 
We  had  better  say  at  once,  that  the  Representa- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  become  so 
timid  that  it  dare  not  inquire  into  our  municipal 
rights  for  fear  the  enemy  should  not  like  it.  He 
would  not  for  a  moment  hold  out  such  an  idea. 

Mr.  Culpepee,  of  North  Carolina,  said  this 
was  a  subject  of  importance,  and  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  He  was  of  opinion,  however 
our  municipal  regulations  might  interfere  with 
those  of  other  nations,  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  do  its  own  business  in  its  own 
way,  and  therefore  he  was  opposed  to  the  res- 
olution's being  laid  over. 

Mr.  Caxhotoj,  of  South  Carolina,  said  ho 
hoped  the  resolution  would  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  It  seemed  to  be  acknowledged  that 
its  adoption  might  have  a  tendency  to  embar- 
rass negotiation.    He  was  not  certain  how  far 
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that  idea  might  be  correct ;  but  if  by  possibil- 
ity it  could  have  that  tendency,  its  adoption 
was  surely  not  advisable.  Mr.  0.  wished  for 
time  to  reflect  on  this  subject,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  that  time  should  not  be  granted.  It 
was  a  question  of  great  delicacy  under  every 
aspect,  and  one  which  they  could  not  decide 
affirmatively  or  negatively  without  embarrass- 
ment. A  state  of  war  did  not  appear  to  him 
the  best  time  for  agitating  such  a  subject,  at 
least  it  ought  not  to  be  hastily  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Maoon,  of  North  Carolina,  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  nature  of  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  to  this  resolution.  Could  any 
regulations  be  made  by  treaty,  he  asked,  de- 
claring that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
pot  go  where  they  pleased  ?  It  was  impossible 
to  imagine  that  that  right  could  come  in  ques- 
tion in  any  negotiation  with  foreign  powers.  If 
this  subject  was  one  of  difficulty,  as  was  con- 
tended, he  believed  the  sooner  it  was  looked  to 
the  better.  But,  notwithstanding  this  belief, 
the  only  reason  for  departing  from  this  general 
rule  to  vote  for  any  motion  to  lie  on  the  table, 
on  the  request  of  any  member,  was  the  declara- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  that  he  meant  by  that  mo- 
tion to  put  the  question  at  rest  for  the  session. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  said  he  had  really 
been  surprised  to  hear  gentlemen  allege  that 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  or  passage  of  a  law 
on  this  subject,  would  have  any  possible  effect 
on  any  pending  negotiation.  If,  for  the  first 
time,  the  question  was  proposed  to  establish 
the  right  of  naturalization,  of  which  expatria- 
tion is  the  necessary  correlative,  then  the  ex- 
pediency of  agitating  the  question  at  this  mo- 
ment might  be  doubted.  But  the  constitution 
had  expressly  declared  that  Congress  should 
possess  the  power  of  naturalization  ;  and  would 
they  now  controvert  the  principle  established 
in  the  constitution,  by  denying  to  our  own  cit- 
izens the  right  to  expatriate  ?  If  foreign  na- 
tions desire  to  inquire  into  the  disposition  of 
the  Government  in  this  respect,  let  them  look 
into  our  charter ;  they  will  find  the  principle  of 
naturalization  ingrafted  there.  This  idea  of  ex- 
patriation was  by  no  means  novel,  Mr.  J.  said, 
in  the  State  to  which  he  belonged — where  there 
was  an  act  of  expatriation  of  which  persons 
might  avail  themselves.  He  could  see  no  ob- 
jection to  this  proposition  at  this  time.  Indeed, 
if  this  war  continued,  of  which  all  hoped  to  see 
an  honorable  termination,  it  was  indispensable, 
with  a  view  to  that  state  of  things,  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
patriation. A  citizen  going  into  Canada  and 
returning,  and  thus  committing  treason,  alleges, 
on  detection,  that  he  has  expatriated ;  and  if 
tried  as  a  spy  of  the  enemy,  alleges  that  he  is 
an  American  citizen.  Some  regulation  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  this  collusion,  and,  whether 
peace  or  war  prevailed,  it  was  proper  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  definitively  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  observed  that  all  that 
had  been  said  of  this  motion  affecting  negotia- 


tion &c,  ought  to  have  no  effect.  To  refuse 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  on  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  been  opposed,  was  to  contest  that 
principle  of  the  constitution  by  which  Congress 
are  authorized  to  make  laws  relative  to  natu- 
ralization; for  it  was  a  known  truth  that  natu- 
ralization and  expatriation  belonged  to  the  same 
subject ;  because  there  can  be  no  naturalization 
without  previous  expatriation.  The  arguments 
against  this  motion  apply  as  strongly  to  the 
constitutional  provision  on  this  head,  which 
was  just  as  likely  as  this  motion  to  impede  ne- 
gotiation. Mr.  B.  said  he  had  known  noth- 
ing of  the  design  to  bring  forward  this  motion; 
but,  having  been  brought  before  the  House,  he 
considered  it  his  duty,  under  the  solemn  obli- 
gations of  the  constitution,  to  vote  against  any 
evasion  of  it,  as  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Fabrow,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  laying 
the  motion  on  the  table  would  not  affect  a 
future  decision  on  it.  The  subject  never  hav- 
ing before  occurred  to  his  mind,  were  he  now 
to  give  a  vote  on  it,  it  must  be  at  hazard.  As 
it  was  advisable  to  commune  further  together 
before  they  decided  on  it,  he  was  therefore  in 
favor  of  laying  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wabd,  of  Massachusetts,  said  he  was  as 
ready  as  any  gentleman  in  the  House  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject,  and,  if  the  right  exists,  to 
make  the  necessary  regulations ;  but,  if  voting 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  implied  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle  therein  as- 
sumed, he  should  not  vote  for  it.  The  gentle- 
man had  laid  down  the  right  of  expatriation  as 
inalienable,  and  had  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  House  that  a  person  named  Isaac  Williams, 
notwithstanding  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  another  power  and  received  the  char- 
acter of  a  foreign  citizen,  had  been  punished,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  If  such  had  been  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  a  high  tribunal,  it  was 
strong  evidence  to  him  that  the  law  was  against 
the  position  the  gentleman  had  assumed ;  be- 
cause the  proper  guide  on  points  of  law,  where 
there  was  no  lex  scripta,  was  the  decision  of 
judicial  tribunals.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia had  instanced  the  law  of  that  State  giving 
this  right.  If  there  was  a  law  giving  this  right 
there,it  was  strong  evidence  that  there  was  no 
such  right  before  the  law  passed ;  and,  certainly, 
if  the  right  was  inherent,  as  contended,  no  law 
of  Congress  was  necessary  to  give  it.  Mr.  V. 
said  he  should  have  no  objection  to  vote  for  a 
resolution  which  should  bring  the  whole  ques- 
tion before  the  House ;  but  he  could  not  vote 
for  a  resolution  which  assumed  the  existence  of 
the  right  of  expatriation. 

The  question  on  laying  the  resolution  on  the 
table  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Extension  of  Enlistments. 

The  engrossed  bill  authorizing  the  enlistment 
of  certain  regiments  for  five  years,  or  during 
the  war,  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Potteb  said  he  thought  the  war  inerpe- 
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client,  and  voted  against  it,  and  should  vote 
against  this  bill,  to  raise  more  men  to  carry  it 
on.  That  he  had  been  in  hopes  the  question 
would  have  been  taken  'without  debate,  at  least 
on  the  side  of  the  minority.  That  although 
he  was  opposed  to  this  bill,  yet  he  thought  it 
much  more  equitable  to  raise  soldiers,  as  was 
now  contemplated,  by  enlisting  and  giving  a 
large  bounty  to  induce  them  to  enlist  volun- 
tarily, and  make  the  rich  pay  the  money,  than 
to  adopt  the  conscriptive  system  proposed,  as 
he  understood,  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  by 
classing  the  whole  body  of  militia  into  as  many 
classes  as  there  were  soldiers  wanting,  and  to 
make  every  class  furnish  one  during  the  war, 
or  to  have  one  draughted  from  each  of  them ; 
which  would  be  the  means  of  compelling  the 
young  and  very  poor  men,  to  do  all  the  duty 
and  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war,  while  the 
rich,  and  those  who  are  excused  from  doing 
duty  in  the  militia,  would  be  excused. 

He  said  he  should  have  taken  no  part  in  this 
debate,  but  to  exonerate  himself  from  some 
charges  of  inconsistency,  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  MoKee,)  who  said  the 
minority  had  opposed  and  defeated  all  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Administration.  That  an  embargo 
was  laid  in  180V,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
and  that  it  was  raised  by  opposition.  Not  so, 
Mr.  P.  said,  the  caution  was  not  necessary ;  as 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  at  that  time,  as  the  result  de- 
monstrated ;  as,  out  of  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  vessels  that  sailed  by  permission  during 
that  embargo,  nearly  all  of  them  returned  in 
safety  to  this  country  with  valuable  cargoes, 
and  the  risk  was  hardly  a  common  sea  risk ; 
and  as  it  respected  the  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
it  was  repealed  by  those  that  laid  it,  not  in 
consequence  of  opposition,  but  in  consequence 
of  its  reaction  upon  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  nakedness  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  indispo- 
sition to  direct  the  internal  taxes,  knowing  the 
effect  they  had  once  before  upon  the  people  of 
this  country ;  and  he  said  he  believed  the  pres- 
ent embargo  would  be  defeated  by  its  friends, 
and  for  the  same  causes. 

Mr.  P.  said,  if  a  stranger  should  come  into 
that  Hall,  unacquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  he  would  suppose,  from  the 
confession  of  the  majority,  that  the  minority 
governed,  as  they  are  charged  with  raising  the 
embargo,  with  preventing  laws  from  being  pass- 
ed, with  preventing  Great  Britain  from  doing 
us  justice,  and  preventing  our  Administration 
from  chastising  of  them ; — that  the  minority 
made  the  war,  have  prevented  enlistments  and 
loans,  have  divided  the  country,  have  prevented 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  are  the  means  of 
continuing  the  war; — a  very  strong  minority 
indeed  to  have  more  power  at  home,  and  more 
influence  abroad,  than  the  constituted  author- 
ity of  the  nation  1 

Mr.  P.  said  the  Administration  never  had 
been  obstructed  or  impeded  by  opposition.  It 
had  been  by  their  own  divisions  and  jealousies, 


as  well  in  the  Cabinet  as  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  defalcations 
of  many  large  States,  who  had  promised  much 
and  done  very  little.  That  the  minority  never 
had  made  an  unreasonable  opposition,  nor  would 
it  be  in  their  power,  if  they  were  so  disposed, 
as  the  majority  can  pass  any  law  they  please, 
and  whenever  they  please.  Mr.  P.  said,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  hi9  means 
of  information,  could  not  have  selected  from  his 
political  and  persona^  friends  four  gentlemen 
having  the  same  general  and  political  interest 
with  himself  that  could  agree  with  him  in  his 
measures — and  the  war  party  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  agree  with 
each  other,  advocating  the  same  interest — how 
could  they  expect  the  minority  to  agree  with 
them  ?  They  have  no  right  to  expect  a  thing 
so  unreasonable.  Mr.  P.  asked,  what  had  be- 
come of  the  Cabinet  he  saw  a  few  years  since? 
"Where  were  the  late  Secretaries  of  State,  War, 
and  the  Navy  ?  And  from  whence  came  Tur- 
reau's  letter,  but  from  their  own  divisions? 
And  he  said  the  present  Cabinet  seemed  to  him 
to  be  made  of  discordant  materials,  and  if  the 
public  should  hear  something  from  some  of 
them,  at  some  future  day,  he  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. Mr.  P.  said  it  was  convenient  for  the 
majority  to  lay  all  the  misfortunes  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  occasioned  by  their  own 
divisions,  jealousies,  defalcations,  and  miscon- 
duct," to  the  minority ;  but  it  was  unjust  in  the 
extreme — they  did  not  deserve  it — they  had 
not  deceived  them — they  had  promised  them 
nothing.  But  it  is  now  said  that  the  nation 
was  in  war,  and  that  the  minority  ought  not  to 
find  fault,  but  to  join  in  prosecuting  it.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  an  excellent  doctrine  for  those  in 
power.  How  would  this  reasoning  have  sound- 
ed in  the  ears  of  the  minority,  in  the  year  1798, 
when  they  were  opposing  all  the  measures 
of  Administration,  on  account  of  loans,  taxes, 
armies,  and  war  ?  The  Opposition  did  not  then 
believe  that  as  soon  as  war  should  be  made  that 
their  mouths  were  to  be  shut,  and  that  they 
must  then  act  against  their  wills  and  better 
judgment,  and  support  the  Administration ;  and 
believe  that  to  be  right,  then,  that  they  knew 
in  their  own  consciences  to  be  wrong  before. 
This  principle,  once  admitted,  puts  an  end  to 
all  opposition ;  and  when  the  party  in  power, 
by  their  mismanagement,  shall  have  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the.  people,  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  in  future  but  to  declare  war 
against  any  nation  with  or  without  cause,  and 
perpetuate  themselves  in  power. 

Mr.  P.  said  it  had  been  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Ingeesoll,)  that 
opposition  in  this  country  was  different  from 
that  in  England— that  there  it  was  against  the 
King  and  Ministry,  but  here  it  was  against  the 
people.  Mr.  P.  said  he  would  ask  if  the  oppor 
sitionin  this  country,  in  the  years  1798, 1799, 
and  1800,  against  the  then  Administration  for 
loans,  taxes,  and  war,  was  for  or  against  the 
people  ?  And  if  for  the  people,  then,  how  much 
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more  must  it  be  in  their  favor  now,  in  opposing 
the  same  measures  in  a  much  better  degree. 
That  Administration  had  not  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perience, and  did  not  understand  financiering  as 
well  as  the  present.  They  created  an  eight  per 
cent,  stock,  and  as  he  had  understood,  sold  it 
above  par.  The  present  creates  a  six  per  cent, 
stock,  and  sell  it  under  par,  getting  about 
eighty-eight  dollars  for  a  hundred — making 
the  interest  about  the  same,  losing  in  principal 
what  they  save  in  interest.  At  that  time  an 
individual  in  good  credit  had  frequently  to  give 
twelve  per  centum  per  annum  for  money.  At 
the  present,  such  a  person  can  hire  money  for 
less  than  half  that  premium.  At  that  time  we 
had  an  army  of  about  5,000  men,  and  hired 
about  $5,000,000.  At  this  time  we  are  to  have 
an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  contemplate  bor- 
rowing $30,000,000  for  this  year.  If,  there- 
fore, the  opposition  to  the  Administration  in 
1798  was  in  favor  of  the  people,  most  assuredly 
this  must  be. 

As  it  respected  opposition.  Mr.  P.  said  he 
hoped  always  to  see  one,  let  who  would  be  in 
power.  He  considered  them  the  sentinels  and 
friends  of  the  people,  and  he  never  wished  to 
see  a  majority  of  more  than  ten  in  that  House, 
and  then  six  honest  men  might  save  the  nation. 
He  said,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
majority,  he  believed  the  liberties  of  the  people 
in  danger ;  and  bethought  they  had  more  to  fear 
from  a  few  violent  men,  in  a  majority,  who 
condemn  and  proscribe  the  moderate  men  of 
their  own  party,  than  from  an  Opposition. 
When  the  majority  is  large,  if  a  few  moderate, 
well-disposed  men,  who  have  independence  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  whose  integrity  has 
placed  them  above  the  reach  of  their  party, 
feelings,  and  who,  from  principle,  will  not  go 
all  lengths  with  the  most  violent  of  the  party, 
are  proscribed  by  the  party  here,  and  denoun- 
ced at  home,  and  more  violent  men  sent  in  their 
room  ;  from  such  a  course  of  conduct  the  peo- 
ple have  much  to  fear.  But  if  the  majority  is 
small,  from  the  influence  of  a  few  good  men, 
the  nation  has  much  to  hope. 

Mr.  P.  said,  as  it  respected  the  war,  it  was 
not  occasioned  by  opposition ;  it  was  brought 
about  by  newspapers,  by  public  excitement,  by 
high  party  men,  in  and  out  of  that  House ;  by 
many  who  expected  appointments,  and  who  were 
now  enjoying  them ;  by  resolves  of  public  meet- 
ings, and  resolutions  of  democratic  Legislatures, 
pledging  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor, 
to  the  Administration,  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the 
war ;  those  were  the  measures  that  had  brought 
this  country  into  its  present  situation.  And  if 
the  Administration  should  now  be  compelled 
to  make  a  dishonorable  peace,  they  will  not  be 
driven  to  it  by  opposition,  but  by  their  pre- 
tended friends,  who  have  dpne  much  to  get 
them  into  their  present  difficulties,  and  will  do 
very  little  to  help  them  out  of  them. 
'  Mr.  Wheaton. — Mr.  Speaker:  Although  a 
majority  of  this  House  thought  fit  to  decline 
considering  a  resolution  introduced  a  few  days 


ago  by  an  honorable  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Gaston,)  affording  a  more  ap- 
propriate ground  on  which  the  great  subjects  of 
war  and  peace  might  receive  a  free  and  candid 
discussion,  yet  I  think  the  minority  may  ac- 
knowledge some  obligation  to  the  majority  in 
permitting  such  an  extensive  range  as  has  been 
gone  into  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides,  in  debat- 
ing the  question  of  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  and 
that  obligation  I  shall  feel  with  peculiar  sensi- 
bility, if  indulged  but  for  a  few  moments  in 
making  some  remarks  upon  it  myself,  knowing, 
as  I  do,  that  they  have  assumed  the  power, 
whenever  they  shall  have  the  will,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  previous  question,  to  strike  this 
whole  assembly  in  an  instant  dumb. 

Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
because  its  professed  object,  and  no  doubt  its 
real  object,  is  to  give  support  and  continuance 
to  the  war  in  which  the  Government  of  this 
country  is  at  present  so  unfortunately  engaged. 
In  the  justice  of  this  war,  at  its  commencement, 
I  never  boasted  any  very  strong  faith ;  of  its 
expediency  I  always  doubted,  and  now  farther 
to  progress  in  it,  I  think  would  be  not  only 
impolitic,  but  wicked. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try  had  sustained  no  injuries  from  the  contend- 
ing nations  of  Europe.  Prom  Great  Britain  we 
had  suffered  some,  and  from  France  infinitely 
more.  Great  Britain  had  captured  some  of  our 
property ;  France  had  added  insult  to  her  rob- 
beries ;  France  therefore  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  our  declaration  of  war,  if  it  had  been 
proper  for  us  to  go  to  war  with  either.  In  com- 
mencing war  against  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
that  we  did,  we  were,  in  my  opinion,  unjust  to 
ourselves,  and  faithless  to  our  engagements. 
While  professing  to  be  impartial,  in  this  we  did 
an  act  of  great  partiality ;  for,  after  passing  a 
number  of  years  in  bitter  but  fruitless  com- 
plaints against  the  Governments  of  both  those 
nations,  Congress  did,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,' 
1810,  pass  a  law,  a  law  which  after  times  and 
circumstances  have  proved  to  have  been  most 
unwise  and  impolitic,  whereby  we  did,  im- 
pliedly at  least,  engage  that  if  neither  of  them 
should  rescind  or  repeal  their  obnoxious  orders 
or  decrees,  we  would  do  no  more  than  com- 
plain, or,  if  we  did,  that  our  resentment  should 
be  turned  equally  against  both  ;  but  that  if  one 
of  them  should  rescind,  we  would  allow  the 
other  three  months  to  deliberate  on  the  expe- 
diency of  rescinding  also,  before  we  would  put 
ourselves  in  an  attitude  of  resistance  against  the 
one  that  should  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do.  This 
was  done  to  try  the  sincerity  of  each  of  those 
Governments,  who  had  each  professed  that  then- 
orders  and  decrees  were  merely  retaliatory  upon 
the  other,  and  that  they  should  cease  on  one 
side,  whenever  they  should  be  revoked  on  the 
other.  Of  this  law  France  took  the  advantage, 
and,  operating  on  the  credulity  of  our  Adminis- 
tration, induced  them  to  take  promises  for  re- 
alities, and  thus  inveigled  them  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.    Great  Britain  had  not  the  three 
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months,  as  allowed  her  by  that  law,  in  which 
to  repeal  her  orders.  For  it  will  not  now  he 
pretended  that  the  French  decrees  were  revok- 
ed, in  fact,  nntil  April,  1811,  nor  until,  by  pass- 
ing the  non-importation  act,  we  had  manifest- 
ed a  disposition  of  determined  hostility  towards 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
French  revoking  decree  was  professedly  issued ; 
nor  was  that  revoking  decree  made  known 
to  Great  Britain,  nor  even  to  our  Minister  in 
France,  until  within  about  a  month  of  our  de- 
claration of  war;  and  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  were  repealed  very  soon  after  informa- 
tion of  that  act  of  the  French  Government  was 
received.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
we  did  not  act  with  good  faith  in  making  the 
declaration  of  war  at  the  time  it  was  declared, 
and  consequently  it  was  unjust.  That  the  de- 
claration of  war,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  was 
highly  inexpedient,  a  consideration  of  the  state 
of  things  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  world, 
at  that  period,  and  a  number  of  years  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  must  force  conviction  upon 
every  reasonable  mind.  Out  of  the  wars  in 
Europe  grew  all  the  mischiefs  of  which  we  com- 
plained. France  issued  her  decrees  to  destroy 
or  obstruct  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Great  Britan  issued  her  Orders  in  Council  to 
weaken  or  retard  the  war  operations  of  France ; 
and  thus,  while  both  those  nations  were  trying 
which  could  do  the  other  the  most  harm,  they 
both  did  harm  to  us ;  but  this  harm  to  us,  as  it 
grew  out  of,  so  it  must  have  terminated  with 
their  wars.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  from  those 
very  wars,  so  unprofitable  to  them,  we  were 
reaping  advantages  vastly  more  than  sufficient 
to  balance  all  the  evils  and  inconveniences  we 
suffered  from  them.  The  commerce  of  this 
country,  after  deducting  all  the  losses  occasion- 
ally sustained  by  British  or  French  captures, 
was  producing  an  aggregate  of  profit  far  beyond 
what  we  had  ever  enjoyed  before,  and  beyond 
what  we  could  except  to  enjoy  when  the  state 
of  things  of  which  we  so  much  complained 
should  be  changed.  "Was  it  then  wise  in  us  to 
bring  curses  upon  ourselves  when  in  the  lap  of 
blessing;  to  abandon  at  once  such  a  state  of 
"  successful  experiment,"  because  we  had  not 
obtained  an  entire  exemption  from  the  evils  in- 
separable from  the  present  state  of  man,  and 
plunge  ourselves  into '  a  destructive  war  that 
must  necessarily  destroy  much  positive  good  that 
we  actually  enjoyed,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease for  the  present,  without  affording  any 
prospect  of  ever  diminishing,  those  very  evils? 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  us, 
while  all  Europe  were  in  arms,  to  have  preserv- 
ed a  course  of  impartial  neutrality,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  great  Washington,  and  not  have 
become  a  party  to  their  wars  ?  Thus  we  should 
have  continued  to  have  thrived  upon  their  ca- 
lamities; should  soon  have  been  able  to  dis- 
charge our  national  debt,  and  still  have  our 
treasury  full,  and  our  country  in  universal  pros- 
perity ;  and  then  we  should  be  able  suitably  to 
resent  a  denial  of  our  just  claims  by  any  nation 


upon  the  globe.  But,  instead  of  pursuing  this 
wise  and  prudent  course  of  policy,  as  if  tired  of 
prosperity,  we  shackled  and  restrained  our 
very  profitable  commerce  by  acts  of  embargo 
and  non-intercourse,  until  our  public  funds  were 
exhausted,  and  many  of  our  citizens  reduced 
from  affluence  to  poverty ;  and  then  rushed 
precipitately  into  a  war  against  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  the  world  without  previous 
preparation,  and  which  now  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  intolerable  taxation  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  its  ill  success  hitherto  but  too 
well  shows  how  unadvisedly  it  was  begun ;  and 
now  to  continue  it,  would  not  only  be  bringing 
misery  upon  ourselves,  but  showing  that  it  is  a 
misery  that  we  deserve.  For  the  ostensible 
cause  for  which  it  was  commenced  has  long 
since  ceased ;  and  shall  we  progress  in  a  war 
merely  to  gratify  our  thirst  for  conquest,  and 
with  a  miserable  prospect  of  success  too,  and  thus 
cause  thousands  more  of  our  innocent  but  delud- 
ed people,  to  fall  unpitied  victims  at  ambition's 
shrine  ?  Surely  such  folly  can  only  bp  account- 
ed for  upon  the  principle,  that  Heaven  infat- 
uates whom  it  determines  to  destroy.  "Were  I 
to  afford  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  country,  I  should  be  guilty  of 
treason  to  an  earthly  Bepublic,  fast  approaching, 
as  I  fear,  to  its  dissolution ;  and  were  I  volun- 
tarily to  afford  any  aid  or  comfort  to  this  war, 
thinking  as  I  do  upon  the  subject,  I  should  be 
morally  guilty  of  treason  to  the  throne  and 
monarchy  of  Heaven.  The  minority  in  this 
House,  together  with  those  who  neglect  to  use 
their  personal  influence  to  give  encouragement 
and  popularity  to  the  war,  or  that  have  refused 
to  lend  their  money  to  carry  it  on,  have  been 
on  this  floor  denounced  as  moral  traitors.  But, 
I  apprehend  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  crime  of  "  moral  treason."  It 
may  be  committed  by  acting  in  conformity  with, 
as  well  as  against  the  laws  of  the  Government. 
It  is  indeed  a  crime  unknown  to  human  laws,, 
but  well  defined  in  that  law  written  by  the 
finger  of  Heaven  on  the  heart  of  every  man, 
and  sanctioned  by  severer  penalties  than  racks 
or  gibbets  can  inflict.  History,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  has  furnished  sad  instances  of  moral 
treason,  as  well  as  some  noble  examples  of  re- 
sisting every  temptation  to  that  odious  offence. 
Socrates,  when  reduced  to  the  dreadful  alter- 
native of  renouncing  his  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity, as  required  by  a  law  of  his  country,  or  re- 
ceive a  draught  of  the  hemlock,  had  been  guilty 
of  moral  treason  had  he  preferred  the  former  to 
the  latter.  The  Christian  martyrs  had  been 
moral  traitors,  if  they  had  sacrificed  their  con- 
sciences to  the  decrees  of  violent  and  wicked 
men. 

Judas,  indeed,  was  a  moral  traitor,  though  a 
faithfulfriend  to  the  Administration ;  conscience 
was  the  court  in  which  he  was  tried ;  there  his 
sentence  was  filed  ;  thence  issued  the  warrant 
for  his  execution,  and  he  went  out  and  hung 
himself.  Felix  (I  mean  the  Boman  Governor) 
was  a  moral  traitor.    AH  that  had  a  hand  in 
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the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  were 
moral  traitors.  It  wag  said  they  had  a  law,  and 
that  by  that  law  he  ought  to  die,  though 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  could  find  no  fault  in 
him.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  charity  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  treason,  convinced,  like  his  name- 
sake of  old,  that  there  is  no  fault  in  us,  will  lead 
him  to  impute  our  opposition  to  his  war  meas- 
ures to  a  conscientious  belief  that  they  are  now 
mere  projects  of  ambition — offensive  to  Heaven, 
and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

The  main  question  was  then  put  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  decided  as  fellows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander^  Alston,  Anderson, 
Archer,  Bard,  Barnett,  Beall,  Bowen,  Bradley,  Brown, 
Butler,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Clopton,  Coin- 
stock,  Conard,  Condict,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crouch, 
Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha,  Earle, 
Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont, 
Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Ghol- 
son,  Gourdin,  Griffin,  Grundy,  Hall,  Harris,  Has- 
brouck,  Hawes,  Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Ingham, 
Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Kennedy, 
Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  King 
of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lowndes,  Lyle,  Macon, 
McCoy,  McKee,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Murfree,  Nel- 
son, Newton,  Ormsby,  Parker,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleas- 
ants, Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich, 
Ridgely,  Einggold,  Boane,  Roberts,  Sage,  Sevier, 
Seybert,  Skinner,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Troup, 
Udree,  Ward  of  New  Jersey  Whitehill,  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wright,  and  Yancey — 90. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bigelow, 
Brigham,  Champion,  Ely,  Hale,  Hufty,  Mosely, 
Pearson,  John  Reed,  Taggart,  Ward  of  Massachusetts, 
White,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Winter — 15. 


Satubdat,  January  22. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
"William  Ibving,  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Egbert  Benson, 
appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 


Monday,  January  24. 

Two  other  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins  and  Nathaniel  W.  How- 
ell, appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

Isaac  Williams,  jr.,  also  appeared,  was  quali- 
fied, and  took  his  seat,  as  one  of  the  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  place 
of  J.  M.  Bowers,  who  has  been  declared  not  en- 
titled to  a  seat. 

Blue  Lights. 

Mr.  Law  observed  that  there  was  a  subject 
which  for  some  time  past  had  caused  much 
speculation,  and  excited  some  irritation.  It  has 
appeared  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  given  rise 
to  many  observations.  It  has  been  the  theme  of 
public  prints.  It  has  been  solemnly  introduced 
in  debate  on  this  floor — it  has  been  ushered  be- 
fore the  public,  through  the  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, and  has  acquired  unusual  currency,  and 
some  degree  of  credit,  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  gained  publicity.    That  which  was  at 


first  mere  rumor,  has,  by  a  species  of  official 
acts,  become  in  some  measure  confirmed  ;  and 
characters,  perhaps  not  intended  to  be  embraced, 
have  been  implicated,  and  exposed  to  crimina- 
tion and  reproach.    From  zeal  to  impute  blame 
to  one  class  of  citizens,  it  may,  on  due  examina- 
tion, be  found  they  have  cast  odium  on  men  of 
another  description,  whom  I  presume  they  had 
no  intention  to  injure.     Eager-  to  spread  the 
story,  they  may  find,  on  further  inquiry,  they 
have  involved  their  friends  as  well  as  those 
they  deem  their  enemies.   Had  the  subject  been 
confined  to  vague  rumor,  it  certainly  would  not 
have  deserved  the  trouble  of  an  examination  in 
this  place.  But  when  we  considerit  comes  before 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Head  of  a  Department,  from  a  highly-dis- 
tinguished and  meritorious  officer,  and  through 
that  channel  is  issued  to  the  world  with  a  sort  of 
pfficial  authenticity ;  when  we  consider  it  has 
been  more  than  once  repeated  by  honorable 
gentlemen  within  these  walls ;  and,  above  all, 
when  we  consider  on  whom  the  stigma  must 
|jlttaeh,  if  the  report  be  founded  on  fact,  it  rises 
above  idle  report,  assumes  a  character  of  im- 
portance, and  presents  a  subject  for  investiga- 
tion not  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  House,    I 
allude  to  the  blue  lights,  so  called,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  displayed  at  or  near  the  har- 
bor of  New  London,  in  the  manner  stated  by 
gentlemen  some  days  since  in  this  place ;  for 
surely  no  men  ought  to  rest  under  such  foul  re- 
proach, without  proof  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  charge, 
if  not  of  direct  treason  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  in  adhering  to  the  enemy,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort,  is  at  least  a  charge  of 
giving  that  enemy  light  and  information,  where- 
by they  may  be  better  able  to  carry  on  the  war, 
check  the  movements  and  defeat  the  operations 
of  our  own  ships.     The  resolution  I  am  about 
to  submit  is  not  induced  from  a  belief  in  my 
mind  that  it  is  correct  in  fact ;  for  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  my  belief,  grounded 
on  information  derived  from  gentlemen  in  that 
vicinity,  of  the  first  respectability,  that  it  is  in- 
correct.   Nor  do  I  seek  the  inquiry  because  I 
think  the  State   from  whence  I  came  can  be 
chargeable  with  acts  which  the  constitution  for- 
bids ;  or  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  my  native 
town  contains  among  her  citizens  men  so  aban- 
doned as  to   light  torches,   as  signals  to  the 
enemy,  which  would  in  all  probability  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  their  own  dwellings.    The 
conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  is  well 
known,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
General  Government,  in  protecting  their  prop- 
erty,  when    they  were  unable  to  protect  it 
themselves — their   conduct  in  keeping  at  bay 
the  proud  and  insulting  ships  of  Great  Britain, 
which,   without   their   voluntary    aid,  might 
have  captured  or  destroyed  apart  of  that  Navy 
which  sustains  our  hopes  and  buoys  up  the 
national  character,  would  seem  to  forbid  and 
preclude  all  suspicion  against  them  as  the  per- 
petrators of  such  deeds.      Sir,  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  felt  a  pride  in  protecting  that 
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charge,  unfortunately  committed  to  their  care. 
But  if  men,  of  whatever  station  or  politics,  are 
to  be  found,  who  attach  to  them  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  treachery,  in  relation  to  the  Amer- 
ican ships  now  in  that  harbor,  they  will,  on  a 
plain  statement  of  facts,  at  once  dismiss  their 
jealousies,  and  acquit  that  State  and  its  citizens 
from  the  charge  raised  against  them,  or  the  sus- 
picion, if  it  does  not  vanish,  must  be  extended 
to  others  for  whom  they  are  not  responsible. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Commodore  De- 
catur arrived  with  his  squadron  in  the  harbor 
of  New  London  the  beginning  of  June  last, 
being  driven  into  that  port  by  a  superior  Brit- 
ish force  which  has  continued  to  invest  that 
port,  and  will  continue  to  blockade  it,  doubtless 
with  an  intention  of  depriving  the  country  of 
the  skill  and  exertion  of  that  valuable  and  dis- 
tinguished officer,  during  the  present  war.  At 
this  time,  one  year  after  war  was  declared,  the 
United  States  had  not  troops  at  that  place  ade- 
quate to  the  protection  or  defence  of  the  ships ; 
at  this  critical  moment  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, although  not  approving  of  the  war,  called 
forth  her  patriotic  sons,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
New  London  were  not  backward  on  the  occa- 
sion to  protect  the  coast  of  the  country,  defend 
their  own  soil,  exposed  to  danger  by  the  acts  of 
the  General  Government,  and  resist  the  enemy. 
At  the  beat  of  the  drum,  they  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  danger;  they  occupied  the  adjacent 
heights ;  they  guarded  the  points  of  the  harbor 
and  defended  the  coast.  For  months,  during 
the  time  these  watchmen,  faithful  to  themselves 
and  their  country,  were  on  duty  in  your  ser- 
vice, no  charge  of  disloyalty  was  heard  against 
them — no  surmises  of  treason  were  circulated 
against  the  citizens.  About  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, the  United  States  having  collected,  as  was 
supposed,  a  competent  number  of  troops,  and 
having  repaired  the  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbor,  the  detachments  from  Connecticut  were 
dismissed,  with  the  thanks  of  that  State  and 
the  approbation  of  the  General  Government. 
From  this  period  the  United  States  troops,  oc- 
cupying the  forts  on  each  side  of  the  harbor, 
commanded  the  adjacent  heights,  kept  or  ought 
to  have  kept  guards  on  the  points  near  the 
enemy's  ships,  to  watch  his  movements  and 
detect  any  improper  intercourse  from  the  shores. 
Tet  on  these  very  heights  and  points,  these 
wicked  torches,  these  mysterious  lights,  are  said 
to  have  been  raised,  if  they  were  exhibited  as 
represented.  Now,  sir,  I  know  the  officers  com- 
manding on  this  station ;  they  are  faithful  and 
honorable  men — and  I  am  bound  to  presume  they 
have  performed  their  duty ;  but  the  report  casts 
censure  on  them;  or  at  least  implies  a  neglect  of 
duty  and  want  of  vigilance  in  them,  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  attach  to  them,  without  further 
proof.  Thesubjectmeritsinquiry ;  ifthereport 
is  correct  let  the  censure  fall  on  those  who  have 
incurred  it — if  incorrect,  let  the  reproach  be  wip- 
ed away.  With  a  view  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
facts  correctly,  I  move  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 


quire whether  any  treasonable  correspondence  has 
been  held,  or  information  given,  by  means  of  blue- 
lights,  or  signals  by  fire,  given  from  the  shores  at  or 
near  the  harbor  of  New  London,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, to  the  blockading  squadron  off  that  harbor, 
whereby  the  enemy  might  learn  the  state,  condition, 
or  movements  of  the  American  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Decatur,  now  in  that  port ;  and 
that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  take  evidence 
by  deposition,  or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  deem  neces- 
sary, and  report  thereon  to  this  House. 

The  House  agree%to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Moselt. — Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  my  honorable  colleague  will 
be  agreed  to,  and  that  a  committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  inquiry  proposed.  It  could, 
perhaps,  hardly  be  expected  that  this  subject  of 
blue  lights  should  claim  the  attention  of  this 
House,  were  it  not  for  the  consequence  given  to 
it  by  the  various  circumstances  which  have  just 
been  stated  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  and 
which  I  need  not  repeat. 

Sir,  as  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  I  feel  no  par- 
ticular solicitude,  lest  the  character  of  that 
State  should  suffer  by  any  representations 
which  have  been  made,  or  which  may  be  made 
on  this  subject. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  I  am  very  much  inclined,  with  my 
colleague,  to  discredit  the  reports  which  have 
been  put  into  circulation  respecting  these  blue 
lights.  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  upon  due 
examination  it  will  be  found,  that  there  has 
been  some  mistake  in  this  business.  But,  ad- 
mitting that  these  blue  lights  have  in  fact  been 
seen  in  the  manner  represented — it  is  clear  from 
the  statement  made  by  my  colleague,  who  re- 
sides at  New  London,  and  must  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  representation  made  by  a 
great  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  that  place,  that  they  could  not  be  made  by 
any  private  person  without  detection.  Troops 
of  the  United  States  were  standing  each  side  of 
the  harbor,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  they 
would  guard  each  of  the  points  where,  these 
blue  lights  are  said  to  have  been  exhibited. 

There  are,  or  ought  to  be,  guards  or  patrols 
constantly  maintained,  and  especially  in  the 
night  season.  No  person  could,  therefore,  with- 
out discovery,  exhibit  these  lights  at  the  places 
where  they  are  said  to  have  been  seen.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  if  they  were  indeed  seen,  as  has 
been  represented,  either  that  these  troops  must 
have  been  criminally  inattentive  to  their  duty, 
or  themselves  privy  to  the  deed.  Neither  of 
these  conclusions  ought  to  be  drawn  upon  slight 
ground.  And  this  view  of  the  case  makes  it 
more  important  that  the  proper  inquiry  should 
be  had.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
may  be  duly  investigated  by  a  committee  of 
this  House,  and  that  the  public  may  be  possess- 
ed of  the  true  state  of  facts  respecting  these 
blue  lights,  which  have  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion and  assumed  so  much  importance. 

Mr.  Gp.ryDT.  of  Tennessee,  said  the  sensibili- 
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ty  displayed  by  the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut 
on  this  subject  was  most  honorable  to  them- 
selves ;  and  he  certainly  concurred  with  them 
in  the  hope  that  upon  examination  it  would  ap- 
pear that  no  portion  of  the  people  of  that  State 
were  capable  of  an  act  so  base  and  dishonora- 
ble. So  far,  however,  as  his  mind  had  been 
impressed,  he  differed  from  the  gentleman  who 
appeared  to  think  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the  report.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the 
commander  of  the  American  squadron,  whose 
authority  could  not  be  questioned,  had  stated 
what  was  his  impression,  derived  from  the  in- 
formation of  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command.  The  same  impression  was  confirm- 
ed on  the  mind  of  Mr.  G.  by  the  statements  of 
newspapers  on  the  spot  conducted  by  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  politics,  narrating  the 
circumstance  which  had  been  alluded  to.  He 
should  vote  for  the  inquiry,  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  a  departure  from  the  regular  course. 
The  inquiry  belonged  properly  to  the  Naval 
Committee,  he  conceived — because  it  was  the 
Navy  which  was  intended  to  have  been  partic- 
ularly injured  by  the  exhibition  of  those  lights. 
He  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  so  as  to  re- 
fer the  subject  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  said  he  was  sorry  to 
hear  a  wish  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  for  the  proposed  inquiry.  "When  he 
looked  at  the  principle  of  this  motion,  he  trem- 
bled at  the  consequences  of  its  adoption.  "What 
was  the  principle  ?  It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  proposition  to  exercise,  through  a  committee 
of  this  House,  the  inquisitorial  power  to  inquire 
whether  treason  has  been  committed  in  a  par- 
ticular instance.  He  hoped  no  such  precedent 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  remarked  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution  as  this  would 
place  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  an  awk- 
ward situation.  It  was  unquestionably  the 
right  of  the  House  to  inquire  into  all  things 
connected  with  subjects  of  legislation;  but,  to 
justify  this  inquiry,  it  ought  to  be  for  some  spe- 
cific object.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  amend 
the  motion,  so  as  to  constitute  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by 
law  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  hold 
out  blue  lights  to  the  enemy,  or  commit  other 
acts  of  a  like  nature,  not  amounting  to  the  crime 
of  treason. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  said  this 
was  not  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  it  was  too  diminutive.  The 
object  avowed  by  the  mover,  that  is,  to  defend 
the  character  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  from 
injury  on  this  head,  was  not  a  sufficient  one  for 
this  House  to  proceed  upon.  No  one  had  been 
cruel  enough  to  charge  the  act  in  question  on  the 
citizens  of  New  London,  or  on  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut.   He  hoped  it  would  lie  on  the  table. 

And  the  question  was  taken  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table,  and  decided  thus:  For 
laying  it  on  the  table,  89 ;  against  it,  42. 

So  Mr.  Law's  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Tuesday,  January  25. 
Prohibition  of  Hansom. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  on 
the  bill  to  prohibit  the  ransoming  of  ships  or 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  the  goods  or 
merchandise  on  board  the  same,  captured  by 
the  enemies  thereof. 

The  blank,  for  the  time  after  which  it  shall 
have  effect,  was  filled  with  the  first  day  of 
April. 

Considerable  desultory  discussion  took  place 
on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  was  opposed 
by  Messrs.  Post  and  Geosyenob  of  New  York, 
and  "Waed,  Pickering,  and  Richabdson  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Cal- 
houn of  South  Carolina,  "Wp.ight  of  Maryland, 
and  Fisk  of  Vermont. 

In  opposition  to  the  bill,  it  was  said  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  true  policy  of  this  nation, 
which,  being  weak  in  its  maritime  power,  ou^ht 
to  permit  the  vessels  of  its  citizens  to  be  ran- 
somed, because  the  chance  of  recapture  on  its 
way  to  the  port  of  an  enemy  is  small ;  that  no 
benefit  could,  in  fact,  result  to  the  United  States 
from  its  passage,  as  the  non-importation  act 
was  capable  of  invasion  in  a  thousand  ways — 
not  admitting,  however,  the  fact  stated  of  fre- 
quent evasions  of  that  law  by  pretended  ran- 
soms ;  that  the  operation  of  this  law  would  be 
cruelly  severe  on  the  coasters  and  poorer  classes ' 
of  our  citizens,  who  were  allowed  by  the  enemy 
to  release  their  craft  for  a  very  small  proportion 
of  its  value,  &c. 

The  advocates  of  the  bill,  in  reply,  adduced 
the  statement  of  the  Executive  of  collusive 
practices  under  this  pretext  of  ransoming  ves- 
sels, for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  non-impor- 
tation laws,  and  affording  intelligence  to  the 
enemy.  They  stated,  also,  that  if  no  such  state- 
ment had  been  laid  before  the  House,  the  fact 
was  sufficiently  notorious  without  it.  The  law 
might,  it  was  true,  give  rise  in  its  operation  to 
occasional  cases  of  hardship  ;  but  no  principle 
of  Government  was  better  established  or  more 
generally  acknowledged,  than  that  the  interest 
of  individuals  must  give  way  to  that  of  the 
community,  which  it  was  contended  demanded 
the  passage  of  the  law,  &c. 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  House.  On  the  question  of  its  passage  to  a 
third  reading, 

Mr.  Gaston  rose  to  move  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  table  until  to-morrow.  In  making  this 
motion,  he  had  no  design  to  delay  the  decision 
upon*its  passage,  but  to  procure  a  little  time 
for  reflection.  It  had  been  complained  by  gen- 
tlemen favorable  to  this  bill,  that  all  the  meas- 
ures suggested  by  the  majority  met  with  a  sys- 
tematic resistance,  and  it  was  strongly  insinu- 
ated that  to  this  zeal  of  oppugnation  was  at- 
tributable the  opposition  to  this  bill.  For  him- 
self, he  begged  leave  to  say  that  he  felt  an 
anxiety  to  discover  some  measure  of  the  major- 
ity, which  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
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try,  and  a  respect  for  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, would  permit  him  to  support.  He  had 
viewed  this  hill  as  possibly  affording  such  an 
occasion,  especially  as,  in  the  almost  annihilated 
state  of  our  commerce,  hut  little  practical  effect 
could  follow  from  it.  But  he  feared  that  his 
hopes  had  been  visionary,  and  wished  for  leisure 
to  discover,  or  enable  others  to  discover,  how 
it  could  possibly  operate  any  good  end. 

On  all  hands,  it  was  admitted  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  ransoming  would  produce  individual 
inconvenience,  but  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Eelations  believed  this  inconvenience  atoned 
for,  by  the  great  pnblic  benefit  it  would  effect. 
This  benefit  was  said  to  be  the  suppression  of 
"  collusive  captures  by  the  enemy,  covered  un- 
der the  practice  of  ransoming."  Now,  he  could 
understand  how  such  collusion  might  exist 
while  we  had  a  coasting  and  an  export  trade ; 
but  now  that  the  embargo  hermetically  closed 
our  ports  against  the  departure  of  our  vessels, 
he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  it  was 
practicable.  The  object  of  ransoming  is,  to  he 
permitted  to  retain  the  captured  property.  The 
only  instance  in  which  ransoming  can  now  take 
place,  is  with  respect  to  American  vessels  going 
from  one  foreign  port  to  another,  or  returning 
from  abroad  home.  Any  inducement  to  "  col- 
lusive captures,"  under  pretence  of  ransom,  in 
instances  of  the  first  description,  had  not  been 
suggested,  nor  was  readily  conceivable.  As  to 
those  of  the  other  class,  he  had  perplexed  his 
mind  hitherto  in  vain,  to  find  out  what  tempta- 
tion there  could  be  to  a  collusive  capture  and 
ransom.  It  would  seem  that,  if  the  ship  was 
not  concerned  in  illegal  importation,  and.  had 
no  prohibited  goods  on  board,  she  needed  no 
stratagem  of  the  kind  to  legalize  her  entry  into 
the  ports  of  her  own  country ;  if  she  had  a  pro- 
hibited cargo,  it  seemed  equally  certain  that  the 
process  of  capture  and  ransom  neither  changed 
its  character,  nor  altered  our  laws  forbidding 
its  introduction.  Perhaps  reflection  might  show 
that  there  were  possibilities  of  such  a  practice, 
notwithstanding  his  present  view  seemed  very 
clear  to  the  contrary.  He  wished,  if  it  were 
so,  to  know  them,  and,  on  knowing  them,  would 
take  pleasure  in  supporting  any  measure  calcu- 
lated to  put  down  an  injurious  practice.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  bill  would  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob  said  he  was  not  certain  that 
he  understood  the  principles  upon  which  the 
hill  purported  to  be  founded,  sufficiently  to  jus- 
tify him  in  offering  any  remarks  upon  it  to  the 
committee ;  yet  so  palpably  incorrect  was  the 
whole  policy  of  the  measure,  as  it  was  presented 
to  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  withhold  his  view 
of  it.  But  first,  Mr.  G.  said,  he  would  offer  his 
solemn  protest  against  this  method  of  legislating. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  his  honorable 
colleague,  (Mr.  Post,)  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Eelations,  who  reported  the 
bill,  (Mr.  Oaueioot,)  had  stated  that  abuses  and 
evils  did  exist  under  this  practice  of  ransoming, 
and  that  particular  cases  of  abuse  had  been 


stated  to  the  committee  of  which  that  gentle- 
man is  chairman  by  the  proper  department.  It 
was,  Mr.  G.  said,  against  this  manner  of  giving 
information  to  the  House — information  which 
it  was  essential  that  the  House  should  possess 
for  the  regulation  of  its  conduct — that  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  a  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Legislature,  he  solemnly 
protested.  He  refused  not  to  any  committee  of 
the  House  that  confidence  to  which,  as  honor- 
able men,  and  as  responsible  members  of  the 
House,  they  were  entitled.  But  who  is  to  act 
upon  and  pass  this  bill  ?  Not  a  committee,  but 
the  whole  House.  The  House,  then,  said  Mr. 
C,  ought  to  receive  this  information  "  from  the 
proper  Department."  It  could  not  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men.  It 
would  be  more  decorous,  more  constitutional, 
and  infinitely  more  satisfactory  for  the  body 
which  was  to  act,  and  which  were  responsible 
for  the  act,  to  call  for  the  facts ;  to  have  them 
exhibited,  and  then  to  judge  whether  they  jus- 
tified the  harsh  and  unjustifiable  measure  now 
before  it.  This  kind  of  legislation  was  a  per- 
version, in  his  opinion,  of  the  plainest  constitu- 
tional principles.  Between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  there  ought  to  be  no  middle  body. 
There  could  be  none  consistent  with  his  views 
of  propriety  and  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  G.  ardently  hoped  this  new  system 
of  blind  confidence  would  be  abandoned,  and 
the  old  independent  ground  reoccupied  by  the 
House. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading. 

The  Niagara  Frontier. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  New  York,  rose  to  make  a 
motion  which  he  deemed  worthy  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  House.  His  distance  from  the 
reporter  prevented  his  first  remarks  from  being 
heard.  He  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  campaign  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
George,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  evacuation  and  destruction  of  that  post,  by 
our  military  force.  Connected  with  that  trans- 
action also  was  another,  into  the  merits  of  which 
it  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter  at  this  moment, 
as  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  mo- 
tion. The  village  of  Newark  was  burnt — a 
circumstance  in  every  respect  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, both  as  respected  the  character  of  the 
nation,  and  the  faith  violated  by  that  act,  which 
had  been  so  often  pledged  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and 
personal  rights.  The  place  had  been  burnt,  not 
in  the  act  of  attack,  not  as  villages  suffer  that 
are  destroyed  in  the  contending  operations  of 
opposing  armies.  It  was  burnt  in  cold  blood, 
when  there  was  no  resisting  force  to  defend  it. 
And  this  act  was  the  less  defensible,  because  its 
position  was  such,  that  it  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  any  moment  if  its  destruction  had 
been  really  necessary.  The  consequence  of  which 
act,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  country  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  public  authority  of  the 
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State  of  New  York,  was,  that  the  enemy  had 
retaliated  on  our  frontier  the  distresses  and  in- 
juries they  had  suffered  by  our  invasion  of  their 
country.  The  fort  of  Niagara  had  been  de- 
stroyed; and,  notwithstanding  the  published 
accounts  asserted  to  the  contrary,  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  public  stores  had  been  destroyed.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  have  foreseen,  he  said, 
when  all  our  forces  were  withdrawn,  when  we 
gave  up  the  conquest  we  had  made  to  prosecute 
another  and  very  distant  one,  that  the  country 
would  be  left  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  an 
enemy  exasperated  by  our  inroads  into  his  ter- 
ritory, and  so  strong,  too,  that  during  great 
part  of  the  past  season  he  held  our  forces  con- 
fined within  a  small  fortification.  The  conse- 
quences of  those  incursions  of  the  enemy  were 
well  known.  Lewistown,  Schlosser,  and  Buf- 
falo, were  burnt.  It  might  be  necessary,  in  the 
view  of  Government,  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the 
territory  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 
"Whatever  was  the  object,  the  tract  of  country 
to  which  he  had  referred  fell  a  sacrifice  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operations  of  the  Government. 
War  was  first  carried  there  by  our  Government, 
and  the  country  afterwards  left  defenceless, 
abandoned  to  the  enemy.  The  distresses  incur- 
red in  consequence  of  this  policy  were  great. 
Several  villages  had  been  burnt.  Terrified  by 
the  fears  and  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  the 
people  had  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  more,  from  the  scene 
of  action,  the  roads  swarmed  with  the  flying 
sufferers.  To  relieve  their  distresses  he  would 
propose  a  resolution  to  the  House.  He  did  not 
say  whether  it  would  be  proper  in  all  cases  for 
the  Government  to  compensate  individuals  for 
losses  occasioned  by  war ;  but  this  was  a  case 
in  which  it  would  be  proper  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  afford  some  relief.  Our  Government 
had  heretofore  extended  the  hand  of  relief  to 
foreign  sufferers — he  alluded  to  the  case  in 
which  a  quantity  of  flour  had  been  sent  under 
the  authority  of  Government  to  the  sufferers  at 
Oaraccas ;  and  he  presumed  our  own  citizens, 
equally  suffering,  were  at  least  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. Mr. 'H.  was  proceeding  to  advert  to  the 
liberality  which  it  had  always  been  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  display  to  her  citizens  in 
similar  cases — but  the  Speakee  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  his  motion ;  and  Mr.  H. 
submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  by-law  for  the  in- 
demnity or  relief  of  those  who  have  suffered  losses 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier ;  and  that  the  committee  have  leave  to  report  by 
bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  observed 
that  this  motion  embraced  a  novel  principle,  on 
which  the  House  ought  to  have  time  to  reflect, 
and  therefore  moved  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Teotjp  rose  to  state  a  fact,  not  at  all  by 
way  of  replication  to  any  thing  the  gentleman 
had  said  in  support  of  his  motion ;  but  merely 
to  correct  an  impression  which  might  otherwise 


gain  currency  in  relation  to  the  burning  of  New- 
ark. The  commanding  officer  in  that  quarter 
had  been  ordered,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
destroy  Newark  in  one  event  only ;  when  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
Fort  George.  It  could  only  have  become  so  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  Fort  George,  the  enemy 
availing  himself  of  Newark  as  a  place  of  shel- 
ter. Now,  no  attack  had  been  made  on  Fort 
George ;  and  the  burning  of  Newark  was  of 
course  not  consequent  on  any  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  disobedience  or  misconduct  of 
the  commanding  officer.  Such  would  be  the 
fact,  he  was  convinced,  which  an  official  state- 
ment of  this  matter  would  disclose. 
The  motion  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Wednesday,  January  26. 
Ohaeles  Goldsboeotoh,  from  Maryland,  ap- 
peared, and  took  his  seat. 

Thttesdat,  February  3. 
Army  Contractors,  Sc. 
Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  adverting  to  a  re- 
port from  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  table, 
respecting  the  unsettled  accounts  in  the  War 
Department,  said  that  the  report  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing some  provisions  in  order  to  secure  the 
punctual  performance  of  the  public  business 
and  the  more  perfect  accountability  of  public 
agents.  Casting  his  eyes  over  these  statements, 
he  perceived  one  case  not  noticed,  which  had 
fallen  under  his  own  observation.  He  alluded 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  public  moneys  were 
employed  in  purchasing  supplies.  He  stated  a 
particular  case,  that  had  occurred  at  Black 
Kock ;  although  the  contractor  was  prepared  to 
furnish  the  necessary  supplies,  the  commanding 
General  had  ordered  his  issuing  commissaries  to 
purchase  supplies  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  were  transported  to  Black 
Eock,  where  they  remained  from  December, 
1812,  until  they  were  destroyed  in  the  late  con- 
flagration. To  institute  a  general  inquiry  into 
this  subject,  Mr.  F.  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire in  what  manner  the  contracts  for  supplying 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  have  been  made  and 
executed,  and  to  what  extent  the  General  Officers 
have  interfered  in  such  contracts  prejudicially  to  the 
publio  interest  and  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  having  inquired 
the  particular  object  of  the  mover,  and  whether 
his  motion  included  cases  in  which  higher  prices 
had  been  paid  by  the  purchasing  commissaries 
than  was  usual  or  proper — 

Mr.  Fisk  stated  his  object  to  be,  to  ascertain 
whether  farther  provision  was  not  necessary  to 
secure  the  accountability  of  public  agents  in- 
trusted with  the  expenditure  of  public  money, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  contracts  for  sup- 
plying the  Army ;  and  to  restrain  commanding 
officers  from  appointing  issuing  commissaries 
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to  furnish  duplicates  of  supplies  already  fur- 
nished by  other  persons  according  to  previous 
contract.  As  the  law  now  stood,  commanding 
officers  were  clothed  with  a  general  authority, 
without  restriction,  or  personal  or  pecuniary 
responsibility,  to  appoint  additional  commissa- 
ries. In  his  opinion,  the  motion  did  embrace  the 
case  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Getotdy,  of  Tennessee,  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  this  motion,  but  he  suggested 
whether  the  main  object  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  could  be  attained  unless  the  com- 
mittee were  authorized  to  report  by  bill. 

Mr.  Bbadley,  of  Vermont,  expressed  his  sat- 
isfaction at  this  motion,  for  he  was  convinced 
there  was  something  wrong  in  the  existing 
provisions  on  this  subject.  A  case  had  occurred 
in  Vermont,  and  created  some  dissatisfaction 
there,  in  which  a  contractor  who  had  engaged 
to  supply  the  United  States  troops,  was  ready, 
as  he  represented,  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supplies;  the  General  commanding  conceived 
he  had  a  power,  whether  there  had  or  had  not 
been  a  failure  of  the  contracts,  to  appoint  issu- 
ing commissaries,  and  had  done  so.  Mr.  B. 
said  he  had  ,also  heard  of  other  cases  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  The  public  interest,  he 
thought,  must  suffer  from  collisions  between 
the  contractors  and  issuing  commissaries  making 
purchases  under  the  authority  of  the  General 
at  the  same  time. 

Mi-.  Hall,  of  Georgia,  hoped  the  resolution 
would  pass,  but  on  different  grounds  from  those 
assigned.  He  thought  that  contractors  had 
more  frequently  failed  in  their  duty  than  Gen- 
erals had  done  injury  by  taking  the  supplies 
out  of  their  hands.  He  spoke  from  evidence, 
that  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  contractors, 
on  important  stations,  that  the  Army  was  not 
supplied.  On  this  subject,  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  aids  of  Gen.  Floyd,  which 
he  read,  stating,  in  substance,  that  no  more 
volunteers  could  be  obtained  unless  a  stronger 
assurance  was  given  of  the  necessary  supplies 
being  furnished;  that  no  army  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  of  dependence  on  con- 
tractors foi-  supplies ;  iaat  three  thousand 
brave  and  patriotic  men  had  languished  for  five 
months,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  General,  but 
from  the  conduct  of  a  "speculating,  rascally 
contractor."  When  these  troops  had  achieved 
a  victory  against  the  savage  foe,  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  any  troops,  it  was  at  the 
risk  of  starvation,  and  they  remained  on  the 
ground  without  being  able  to  march  from  it  for 
the  want  of  supplies.  Mr.  H.  feared  the  resolve 
did  not  go  far  enough,  however,  unless  it 
authorized  the  committee  to  propose  to  the 
House  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Mr.  Sheffey,  of  Virginia,  said  he  did  not 
think  the  motion  went  far  enough.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  would  appear,  on  examination,  .that  in 
one  case  at  least,  where  a  General  Officer  had 
directed  supplies  to  be  purchased,  and  the  ac- 
count therefor  was  settled  at  the?  "War  Depart- 
ment, that  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars  per  barrel 


had  been  allowed  for  flour ;  and  the  contractor 
had  produced  evidence  that,  instead  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  dollars,  this  commissary  had  not 
paid  more  than  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  barrel. 
The  inquiry,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  him, 
ought  to  he  extended  to  the  conduct  of  these 
purchasing  commissaries. 

Mr.  Fisk  thought  the  terms  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  combine  all  that  gentlemen  wished. 

The  resolution,  however,  was  so  amended  as 
to  authorize  the  committee  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise;  and  thus  amended,  was  agreed  to 
without  opposition. 

Mr.  Fisk  of  New  York,  Mr.  Beadley,  Mr. 
Sheffey,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Hall,  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee. 


Feiday,  February  4. 
Honors  to  Midshipman  John  Ola/rk. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resotoed,  &c,  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
present  a  sword  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  Mid- 
shipman John  Clark,  who  was  slain  gallantly  com- 
bating the  enemy  in  the  glorious  battle  on  Lake 
Erie,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Perry,  and  to 
communicate  to  him  the  deep  regret  which  Congress 
feels  for  the  loss  of  that  brave  officer. 

The  resolve  was  twice  read,  and  was  subse- 
quently ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  for  the  relief  of 
"William  Stothart  and  Josiah  Starkey,  was  twice 
read,  and  committed. 

National  Bank. 

Mr.  Calhot/n,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that 
the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  t>f  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  on  the  petition 
from  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  that  the  same  be  recommitted 
to  the  same  committee,  with  a  view  of  making 
a  further  motion  on  that  subject. — Agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  then  said  that  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  decided 
against  that  report,  on  the  ground  of  unconsti- 
tutionality of  establishing  such  a  bank  as  that 
asked  for  in  the  petition.  Mr.  0.  wished  to  in- 
struct the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  a  National  Bank  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  power  to  do  which  it 
could  not  be  doubted  came  within  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  Congress.  For  all  practica- 
ble purposes  he  believed  such  a  bank  would  be 
as  useful  as  that  which  was  proposed.  To  come 
at  his  object,  Mr.  C.  proposed  the  following 
motion : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  National  Bank,  to  be  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  opposi- 
tion. 
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Naval  and  Military  Trophies. 

Mr.  Seybeiit,  from  the  committee  appointed, 
on  the  20th  of  December  last,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  present  condition  and  distribution  of  the 
flags,  standards,  and  colors,  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  from 
their  enemies,"  made  a  report ;  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolu- 
tion directing  them  "  to  inquire  into  the  present  con- 
dition and  disposition  of  the  flags,  standards,  and 
colors,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  from  their  enemies;  and  whether  it 
would  he  expedient  to  make  any  provision  in  relation 
to  them,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise," 
report : 

That  the  collection,  preservation  and  exhibition  of 
such  flags,  standards,  and  colors,  as  have  been  taken 
by  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
from  their  enemies  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
European  nations,  and  more  especially  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  of  our  Revolution.  -  It  is  be- 
lieved there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  it  is  natural  to  rejoice  at  the  victories  and 
the  glory  of  our  country.  In  Europe,  the  trophies 
which  have  been  gained  in  war,  are  preserved  with 
uncommon  care.  As  monuments  of  national  power 
they  have  ever  been  cherished  by  all  civilized  na- 
tions. In  England  they  are  highly  prized.  Not 
content  that  they  should  constitute  the  ornaments  of 
their  military  institutions,  such  standards  are  deemed 
proper  subjects  for  the  decorations  of  the  temples 
which  they  have  consecrated  to  tbe  purposes  of  reli- 
gious worship  ;  the  sacred  chapels,  in  common  with 
the  royal  palaces,  are  the  places  in  which  are  dis- 
played to  every  subject  and  traveller  tbe  banners 
which  the  British  forces  have  won  from  their  enemies. 
It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  standard  of  our  fourth 
regiment  of  infantry,  which  the  enemy  received  at 
the  lamentable  surrender  of  Detroit,  was  in  haste 
conveyed  to  Europe.  '  Immediately  after  its  arrival 
in  London,  the  public  prints  informed  us,  that  it  was 
triumphantly  displayed  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Whitehall.     Such  is  the  British  practice. 

In  France,  the  galleries  of  Notre  Dame  are  blazoned 
with  these  splendid  trophies.  The  chapel  of  the 
Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  is  richly  embellished,  and  ex- 
hibits, to  numerous  visitors,  the  many  standards 
which  that  gigantic  power  has,  at  different  times, 
taken  from  its  enemies.  It  affords  no  common  sat- 
isfaction to  the  disabled  tar,  or  the  superannuated 
soldier,  when  he  informs  the  inquisitive  stranger  that 
he  gloriously  fought  in  the  battle  which  may  have 
gained  some  of  them.  For  the  time'he  forgets  his 
former  sufferings,  and  his  present  disabled  condition  ; 
his  consolation  rests  upon  the  power  and  glory  of  his 
country,  so  fully  demonstrated  by  tbe  sight  of  the 
numerous  ensigns  which  were  taken  from  other  na- 
tions. Other  instances,  in  favor  of  the  practice, 
could  have  been  furnished ;  but  your  committee  are 
persuaded,  that  the  order  of  the  illustrious  Congress 
of  our  Revolution  alone,  wiU  justify  tbe  propositions 
which  they  intend  to  submit  for  legislative  considera- 
tion. As  early  as  the  23d  of  June,  1778,  it  was 
"Resolved,  That  tbe  Board  of  War  be  directed  to 
collect  the  standards  and  colors  taken  from  the  ene- 
my, by  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  war."  Had  this  order  been  strictly 
observed,  and  somewhat  extended,  the  present  pro- 


ceedings would  be  unnecessary.  Far  from  any  regu- 
lations having  been  adopted,  in  pursuance  of  the 
recited  resolution,  your  committee  lament  the  peculiar 
negligence  which  ensued.  The  Secretary  of  War  now 
tells  ns,  that  of  the  standards  and  colors  which  were 
taken  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  only  six  remain  in  his  office. 
He  cannot  give  any  information  concerning  others  ; 
even  their  place  of  deposit  is  unknown  to  the  De- 
partment! The  Navy  Department  possesses  no 
knowledge  of  any  flags  which  are  taken  "  anterior  to 
the  declaration  of  the  present  war."  Such  as  have 
been  captured,  with  tbe  pubhc  armed  ships  of  the 
enemy,  subsequent  to  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  "have 
been  carefully  preserved."  Thirteen  of  them  have 
been  already  received,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by 
the  annexed  statement:  of  these,  three  belonged  to 
the  heavy  frigates  of  the  enemy,  viz :  the  Gnerriere, 
Macedonian,  and  Java.  The  Navy  Department  is 
also  in  possession  of  a  Royal  Standard  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  was  taken  at  York,  and  a  Union  Jack  and 
flag,  which  were  captured  at  Fort  George.  The  flan's 
of  five  small  vessels  which  were  captured,  have  not 
been  received.  Your  committee  regret  that  the  Jour- 
nals of  Congress  do  not  exhibit  statements  of  all  stand- 
ards and  colors  which  were  taken  during  our  Revo- 
lution by  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the'United  States. 
The  early  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this  subject 
inclines  them  to  believe  they  were  very  numerous. 
The  capture  of  Earl  Cornwallis  alone  furnished  twen- 
ty-four of  them.  In  all  probability,  as  many  were 
taken  with  General  Burgoyne. 

By  some  the  exhibitions  which  are  contemplated 
may  be  considered  as  too  trivial  for  legislative  pro- 
vision. Your  committee  would  coincide  with  them 
in  this  opinion,  did  the  practice  only  afford  a  mo- 
mentary gratification  to  the  curious.  Experience 
must  have  taught  European  Governments  that  na- 
tional benefits  were  derived  from  the  course  which 
they  have  adopted.  It  is  presumed  that  essential 
consequences  proceed  from  the  practice,  more  es- 
pecially when  a  nation  shall  be  engaged  in  war. 
Such  trophies  excite  the  spirit  of  a  nation ;  the  result 
is  national  character.  The  arrival  of  an  enemy's 
flag  is  sufficient  to  rouse  the  population  of  London  or 
Paris.  On  such  occasions  the  finest  national  feel- 
ings are  developed ;  and  to  the  honor  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  be  it  said,  they  have  not  been  found  to  want 
this  species  of  national  sensibility  when  the  flags  of 
the  Gnerriere,  Macedonian,  and  Java,  &c,  were  ex- 
hibited to  them.  It  was  indifferent  whether  they  con- 
sidered themselves  of  the  war  or  of  the  peace  party, 
each  was  ambitions  to  rank  the  victor  with  himself. 
The  national  taste  and  propensity  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  all  view  representations 
ot  our  late  unparalleled  naval  victories.  If,  then,  the 
art  and  genius  of  the  painter  can  thus  excite  our  na- 
tures, may  we  not  look  for  much  more  when  we  have 
the  physical  facts  placed  before  us  instead  of  fancy? 
These  flags,  the  trophies  won  by  our  gallant  tars,, 
demonstrate  to  us  and  the  world,  that  the  invincibil- 
ity of  the  British  naval  power  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  In  battle  will  tbe  recollection  of  them 
sustain  our  sailors,  and  impart  additional  skill  and 
valor  in  support  of  the  cause  of  our  country.  The 
value  of  standards  does  not  depend  upon  the  gaudy 
colors  which  they  exhibit,  no  more  than  upon  the 
nature  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  may  be  fabricated. 
They  have  been,  at  all  times,  regarded  as  the  insig- 
nia of  fame  and  power.  Their  surrender  is  the  act 
of  submission.     The  last  wish  of  the  proud  bearer,  is 
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the  preservation  of  his  eagle ;  too  often  is  the  loss  of 
it  sealed  with  the  loss  of  life.  In  Europe,  where 
military  operations  are  on  a  large  scale,  though  the 
result  of  a  battle  should  prove  destructive  to  thousands 
of  those  who  were  engaged,  the  capture  of  a  single 
standard  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  action,  and  adds  much  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  achievement.  Colors  taken  from  the  enemy, 
were  considered  a  present  <  worthy  the  nation,  to 
General  "Washington,  for  his  signal  services  in  the 
capture  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  The  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  during  the  whole  of  our  Rev- 
olution, mention  but  two  instances  where  this  highly 
honorable  and  distinguished  mark  of  approbation  was 
voted.  In  fine,  we  have  declared  the  flag  shall  guar- 
anty the  safety  of  our  citizens.  Can  a  higher  value 
be  set  upon  it  ?      Can  we  attach  more  honor  to  it  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  what  will  be  the  effects  of  a 
public  display  of  the  flags  which  have  been  taken 
from  our  enemies?  This  view  is  considered  to  he 
important.  No  one  can  donbt  that  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  England  would  rather  we  should 
have  taken  millions  of  their  merchandise,  than  that 
we  should  have  it  in  our  power  to  exhibit  the  flag  of 
a  single  sloop  of  war,  which  was  gained  by  equal 
force.  If  the  enemy  will  expose  to  the  view  of  the 
British  nation  and  every  traveller  who  may  visit  them, 
the  one  or  two  which  they  have  captured  from  us, 
shall  we  conceal  the  many  we  have  taken  from  them, 
and  thus  lead  others  to  doubt  our  possessing  any  ? 
Shall  we  permit  the  numerous  trophies  of  our  Revo- 
lution to  moulder  into  dust  by  a  voluntary  conceal- 
ment, without  any  effort  for  their  preservation  ?  If 
this  shall  have  happened  to  the  proud  monuments  of 
our  independence,  shall  the  fate  of  those  which  are 
now  perfect,  and  which  have  been  so  lately  won  on 
our  own  coast,  on  that  of  South  America,  off  the 
Azores,  on  the  Lakes,  in  short,  in  all  latitudes  where 
our  tars  have  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  be 
the  same  ?  Is  not  the  preservation  of  these  flags  a 
duty  which  we  owe  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 
Are  the  achievements  of  that  gallant  little, navy, 
which  a  few  months  ago  was  the  object  of  derision 
with  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of  England,  but 
now  the  cause  of  their  fears,  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  ? 
Shall  we  put  at  rest  the  inquiry  which  the  glorious 
deeds  of  our  sailors  have  excited  in  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain?  Shall  we,  at  our  expense,  ap- 
prove the  labored  calculation  of  the  enemy ;  with 
her  confound  reason  and  common  sense,  and  attrib- 
ute simple  truths  to  fallacious  causes  ?  or  shall  we 
give  into  a  practice  so  generally  cherished  by  other 
nations  ?  Our  successes  on  the  ocean  constitute  the 
.  pride  of  our  country ;  they  have  secured  to  us  the  re- 
spect of  foreign  nations.  In  Europe  we  again  hold 
that  rank  which  our  ancestors  had  ohtaine*d  by  then- 
many  hard-fought  conflicts,  which  we  had  nearly 
forfeited.  Have  we  not  accomplished  more  than  did 
Spain  with  her  "  invincible  Armadas,"  than  did  Hol- 
land with  her  De  Witts,  Van  Tromps,  and  De  Ruy- 
ters ;  than  France  could  achieve  when  she  was  in 
the  zenith  of  her  naval  power ;  than  did  Great  Brit- 
ain with  her  Nelsons,  Rodneys,  Howes,  and  St.  Vin- 
cents ?  The  naval  annals  of  England  furnish  no  in- 
stance in  which  every  vessel)  belonging  to  a  hostile 
fleet  was  captured. 

Some  may  doubt  our  possessing  a  number  of  stand- 
ards sufficient  to  warrant  their  public  exhibition.  Had 
we  but  few  of  them  we  should  not  deny  our  sanction 
to  the  principle.    Your  committee  regret  that  special 


order  had  not  been  taken  by  Congress  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  first  present  of  this  kind ;  we 
allude  to  the  colors  which  were  taken  by  General 
Montgomery  from  the  7th  British  regiment,  at  Cham- 
hlee,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1775.  The  French 
pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  exhibit  the  two 
which  they  have  taken  from  our  present  enemy ;  for 
so  lately  as  the  year  1800,  they  had  only  two  of  the 
naval  flags  of  Great  Britain.  Though  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  can  immediately  furnish  but 
twenty  or  twenty-five  of  these  flags,  it  is  probable 
the  place  of  deposit  wttl  he  ascertained,  so  as  to  put 
within  our  power  many  of  those  which  were  gained 
during  our  Revolution.  Where  are  those  which  were 
won  during  our  dispute  with  France  in  1798  ?  The 
same  may  be  asked  of  those  which  the  defeats  of 
Derne  and  Tripoli  should  furnish.  The  only  object 
which  remains  for  consideration  is  the  place  most 
proper  for  the  exhibition. 

This  should  be  public  and  easy  of  access,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  be  perfectly  secure  from 
villanous  attempts.  These  flags  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  he  seen  by  every  citizen  who  might  wish  to 
observe  them.  It  will  be  of  advantage  that  they 
should  be  noticed  by  every  foreigner  who  may  visit 
the  United  States.  Can  any  objection  be  made  to 
the  spacious  national  apartments  which  are  devoted 
to  legislative  purposes?  What  ornaments  can  be 
more  suitable  ?  Go  abroad,  and  you  may  see  the 
walls  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  decorated  with 
representations  of  some  of  the  celebrated  battles  which 
were  fought  by  the  troops  of  Great  Britain.  At 
home  we  find  the  principle  already  established  by 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States : 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  we  observe  engravings  of 
some  of  the  battles  of  our  Revolution ;  and  had  time 
allowed  the  execution  of  the  original  design  of  the 
architect,  the  precedent  would  have  had  existence  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  frieze,  over 
the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  columns  which  sustain 
the  dome,  should  present,  in  relievo,  a  regular  series 
of  the  battles  which  secured  our  independence.  Such 
decorations  might  gratify  the  artist,  and  afford  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  talents  ;  but  in  a  national 
view,  little  or  no  effect  would  be  produced.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  much  more  will  be  communicated 
to  the  spectator  by  the  display  of  the  captured  stand- 
ards. No  one  can  pretend  that  any  difference  exists 
between  the  representations  which  we  have  noticed 
and  the  standards  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
enemy,  as  will  warrant  the  public  exhibition  of  the 
one  and  preclude  that  of  the  other :  these  subjects 
are  most  immediately  connected,  and  their  tendency 
must  be  the  same.  The  public  exhibition  of  these 
trophies  is  a  tribute  due  to  the  very  superior  skill  and 
valor  which  achieved  them  ;  the  sight  of  them  will 
bring  to  recollection  every  circumstance  of  cause  and 
effect ;  they  will  constitute  valuable  records  of  illus- 
trious portions  of  our  history ;  they  will  form  a  col- 
lection of  the  proudest  monuments  to  commemorate 
the  brilliant  deeds  of  a  rising  generation. 


"Wednesday,  February  9. 
Sierra  Lewie  and  Paul  Guffee. 
Mr.  Newton,  from  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  made  a  report  on  the 
bill  from  the  Senate  "  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  depart- 
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nre  of  Paul  Ouffee  from  the  United  States,  with 
a  vessel  and  cargo,  for  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa, 
and  to  return  with  a  cargo :"  which  was  read : 
When,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Goldsbok- 
otoh  that  the  report  and  bill  be  committed  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  that  the  report 
be  printed. 

A  division  of  the  question  on  the  said  motion 
was  called  for,  and,  being  taken  on  the  commit- 
ment, it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Post  to  add 
to  the  motion  to  print  the  report,  the  words, 
"  and  that  the  memorial  of  Paul  Ouffee  be  also 
printed."  And  the  question  thereon  being 
taken,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative.  The 
report  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  would 
be  impolitic,  at  a  time  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  compelled,  from  imperious 
necessity,  to  prohibit  the  coasting  trade,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  obtaining  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
thereby  from  keeping  a  considerable  naval  force  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  to  relax  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  embargo  law,  on  the  application  of  an 
individual,  for  a  purpose  which,  how  benevolently 
soever  conceived,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  speculative — the  efforts  heretofore  made 
and  directed  by  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  having  failed  to  accomplish 
the  object  designed  by  its  institution.  When  ex- 
emptions from  the  operation  of  a  law  are  made,  the 
justice  of  which  is  not  seen  by  every  citizen,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  is  questionable,  and  the  necessity  of 
which  is  not  palpably  evident,  discontent,  if  it  did  not 
exist,  would  be  produced;  and  if  it  did  exist,  it 
would,  by  such  policy,  acquire  expansion  and  vigor. 
"  In  what  manner  soever  the  act  from  the  Senate  be 
contemplated,  the  committee  see  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  overcome  by  any  suggestions  of  their  inge- 
nuity. They,  therefore,  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, feel  themselves  constrained  to  recommend  the 
rejection  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  departure  of  Paul  Coffee 
from  the  United  States,  with  a  vessel  and  cargo,  for 
Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa,  and  to  return  with  a  cargo." 

The  Loan  for  1814. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 

Whole,  on  a  bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of 

dollars.     The  bill  having  been  read  through 

Mr.  E.  rose  to  move  to  fill  the  blank  in  the 
bill,  and  to  state  the  reasons  for  its  amount,  and 
why  the  loan  bill  had  been  introduced  at  this 
stage  of  the  session,  before  the  appropriation 
bills  were  reported,  and  of  course  before  it  could 
be  precisely  ascertained  what  the  amount  of 
those  appropriations  would  be. 

Mr.  BiGffiLOw.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote 
against  filling  the  blank  in  this  bill  with  twenty- 
five  millions,  or  with  any  other  sum.  I  shall 
not  do  it,  because  I  believe  that  it  will  not  re- 
quire so  large  a  loan  to  defray  the  expenses 
which  the  measures  of  the  present  session  will 
create,  or  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  in- 
come of  the  land  and  other  property  in  the 
United  States  would  amount  to  that  sum. 


I  shall  vote  against  it,  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  to  obtain  money  to  prosecute  a  war  of  in- 
vasion and  conquest— a  war  which  has  been  as 
unwisely  managed,  as  it  was  improvidently  de- 
clared. I  shall  vote  against  it,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  measures  which  preceded  and  pro- 
duced it  were  radically  wrong.* 

To  explain  to  the  committee  my  ideas  on  this 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  events 
in  Europe  for  some  years  past;  events,  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  which  have  been  of 
a  nature  not  to  afibrd  the  mind  time  to  examine 
and  contemplate  the  causes  and  effects  of  one, 
before  it  has  been  astonished  with  another.  An 
attempt  to  look  back,  and  trace  the  various 
effects  of  each  in  producing  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  Administration  of  this  country,  as 
it  respects  the  two  great  belligerents,  would  be 
a  task  to  which  I  certainly  have  not  the  vanity 
to  aspire.  But,  as  such  a  course  is  highly  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Administration, 
and  the  propriety  of  continuing  that  policy,  I 
will  state  some  of  the  most  prominent  events  in 
Europe,  and  attempt  to  show  that  the  measures 
caused  by  the  operation  of  that  influence  have 
been  erroneous,  and  the  sooner  the  error  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  procedure  corrected,  the 
better.  I  cannot  expect,  sir,  with  my  feeble 
powers,  to  produce  conviction,  but  I  do  hope  to 
be  able  to  provoke  inquiry  and  investigation. 

The  first  great  error  (I  speak  of  errors  in  re- 
gard to  our  foreign  relations)  which  I  shall 
notice,  was  the  refusal  of  the  late  President  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  treaty  of  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  in  December,  1806,  and  received  by 
him  in  March,  1807,  before  the  adjournment  of 
that  body.  Sir,  that  he  might  have  wished  a 
better  treaty,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  have  as 
little  doubt,  had  the  state  of  Europe  been  differ- 
ent^ it  would  have  been  laid  before  that  body, 
and  been  ratified. 

Upon  this  subject,  I  wish  gentlemen  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  dates. 

On  the  21st  November,  1806,  the  French 
Emperor,  then  at  his  imperial  camp  at  Berlin, 
the  capital  of  Prussia,  which  he  had  victoriously 
entered,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  isssued  his 
famous  Berlin  decree.  This  decree  declared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  pro- 
hibited all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
them,  declared  all  merchandise  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, or  coming  from  its  manufactories  and  col- 
onies, lawful  prize,  &c.  It  was  at  this  time 
Napoleon  attempted  to  put  in  execution  the 
gigantic  project  of  blockading  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  not  by  a  naval  force,  but  by 
compelling  or  flattering  all  other  nations  to  unite 
with  France  in  the  total  prohibition  of  all  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain.  This  decree,  and 
this  intention  of  the  French  Emperor,  were 


*  This  bill,  though  limited  in  its  terms  to  a  loan  of  money 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  war, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  principal  debate  of  the  session. 
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known  to  the  President  before  the  treaty  of 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  arrived.  To  have  ratified 
that  treaty,  would  have  permitted  commercial 
intercourse  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  been 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and 
have  counteracted  the  designs  of  the  French 
Emperor,  thus  explicitly  expressed.  Add  to 
this,  that  Great  Britain  was  then  expected  to 
be  crushed,  by  the  pressure  of  the  war  and  taxes 
upon  her  subjects,  aided  by  the  mighty  genius 
and  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  little  donbt  can 
remain  of  the  real  cause  of  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  lay  the  treaty  before  the  Senate. 

Let  us  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  the  state 
of  Europe  when  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  the 
embargo,  on  account  of  the  increasing  danger 
with  which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  mer- 
chandise were  threatened  on  the  high  seas,  &c. 

On  the  14th  June,  1807,  was  fought  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Friedland,  in  which  the  French 
were  victorious  over  the  Bussians.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  battle,  on  the  14th  of  July  fol- 
lowing was  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  by  which  the  latter 
engaged  to  prohibit  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  &c.  Austria  was  still  bound 
to  France  by  the  humiliating  Treaty  of  Pres- 
burg.  Prussia,  by  proclamation,  had  prohibited 
all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain.  Portugal, 
in  August,  1807,  soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
was  threatened  by  France  with  invasion,  if  she 
did  not  in  three  weeks  prohibit  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  prevent 
the  departure  of  Englishmen  from  the  kingdom, 
and  confiscate  all  British  property  therein. 

True,  we  have  no  official  document  to  prove 
that  France,  at  this  time,  made  a  similar  de- 
mand upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  But,  when  we  look  at  the  conduct  of 
France  towards  other  nations,  that  she  compel- 
led them,  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  intrigues,  to 
submit,  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  on  this 
subject? 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  in  December,  1807.  On  the  18th 
of  that  month,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended. a 
general  embargo  ;  a  bill  was  hurried  through 
both  branches,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month,  the  act  was  passed,  unlimited  as  to  du- 
ration. This  law,  if  not  in  compliance  of  a  de- 
mand, was  in  conformity  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  Napoleon. 

But  it  may  be  said,  it  was  a  measure  of  an 
impartial  character,  as  it  respected  the  two  bel- 
ligerents. In  theory  it  might  be,  but  not  in  its 
practical  operation.  The  object  of  France  was 
the  destruction  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  total  in- 
terdiction of  her  commerce  with  all  other  na- 
tions. The  United  States,  by  the  embargo, 
joined  with  France  to  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  The  embargo,  in  theory, 
might  be  called  a  municipal  regulation,  but, 
practically,  it  was  an  act  of  hostility  against 
Great  Britain. 

Does  the  measure,  then,  deserve  the  charac- 
ter of  impartiality  ?    Great  Britain,  at  that  time 


struggling  for  existence  against  France,  Eussia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
She,  therefore,  chose  not  to  consider  the  em- 
bargo an  act  of  hostility.  France  viewing  it  as 
an  act  of  co-operation  in  her  continental  system, 
highly  applauded  the  measure. 

The  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
(Talleyrand,)  in  a  report  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
Napoleon,  of  September  8,  1808,  thus  speaks  of 
the  embargo  :• 

"  The  Americans,  people  who  involve  their  for- 
tune, their  prosperity,  and  almost  their  existence,  in 
commerce,  have  given  the  example  of  a  great  and 
courageous  sacrifice.  They  have  prohibited, by  a 
general  embargo,  all  commerce  and  navigation,  rath- 
er than  shamefully  submit  to  that  tribute  which  the 
English  impose  on  all  nations." 

The  French  Emperor,  himself,  in  an  address 
to  the  Legislative  body  of  France,  October  26, 
1808,  is  very  explicit  on  the  subject : 

"  The  peace  of  Presburg,  that  of  Tilsit,  the  assault 
of  Copenhagen,  the  plans  of  England  against  all  na- 
tions on  the  ocean,  the  revolution  of  Constantinople, 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  in  various 
ways  had  an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"  Russia  and  Denmark  have  united  with  me  against 
England. 

"  The  United  States  of  America  have  rather  chosen 
to  abandon  commerce  and  the  sea,  than  to  acknowl- 
edge their  slavery." 

Having  thus  virtaally  engaged  on  the  side  of 
France,  not  by  a  declaration  of  war,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  our  restrictive  energies,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  recede.  The  embargo,  however,  had 
become  extremely  unpopular,  and  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1809,  it  was  repealed,  and  the  non- 
intercourse  substituted  in  its  place.  This  re- 
peal of  the  embargo,  was  also  charged  to  the 
minority.  Yes,  sir,  and  happy,  happy  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  for  the  country,  if  the  mi- 
nority had  been  more  successful  in  their  oppo- 
sition, and,  with  the  death  of  the  embargo,  pre- 
vented the  birth,  if  the  term  is  applicable,  of 
the  non-intercourse. 

The  non-intercourse,  however^  had  one  fea- 
ture of  impartiality.  It  prohibited,  as  well 
French  as  British  armed  ships,  from  entering 
the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  after 
the  20th  May  then  next. 

This  feature  of  impartiality  was  embraced  by 
Erskine,  the  British  Minister,  to  tender  satis- 
faction for  the  injury  done  by  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  to  propose  an  arrangement  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  But  the 
President,  as  if  fearful  the  arrangement  would 
be  ratified  by  the  British  Government,  takes 
particular  care  to  accept  the  offers  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  insure  their  rejection.  Mr.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  State,  is  instructed  to  say,  that 
"the  President  owes  it  to  himself,  and  the  oc- 
casion, to  let  it  be  understood,  that  this  equality 
was  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  growing  out 
of  distinct  considerations."  And  Mr.  Smith,  in 
the  same  letter,  adds : 

"  I  have  it  in  express  charge  from  the  President  to 
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state  that,  while  he  forbears  to  insist  on  a  further 
punishment  of  the  offending  officer,  he  is  not  the  less 
sensible  of  th»  justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example, 
nor  the  less  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport 
with  what  is  due  from  His  Britanic  Majesty  to  his 
own  honor." 

Let  us  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  the  con- 
duct of  France  in  relation  to  the  non-intercourse 
act  of  March  1st,  1809,  and  of  our  Government 
towards  France. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  very  act,  placing 
the  two  belligerents  upon  the  footing  of  equal- 
ity, was  made  the  pretext  by  France  for  the  de- 
cree of  Kambouillet,  of  March  23d,  1810.  A 
decree  which,  for  fraud  and  injustice,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other  civilized  na- 
tion. This  decree,  after  assigning  as  the  reason 
for  its  enactment  the  non-intercourse  act  of 
March  1st,  1809,  declares,  that — 

"  All  vessels  navigating  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  or  possessed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  citizen 
or  subject  of  that  power,  which,  counting  from  the 
20th  May,  1809,  (the  time  when  her  armed  ships 
were  prohibited  entering  our  waters,)  have  entered 
or  shall  enter  into  the  ports  of  our  Empire,  of  our 
colonies,  or  of  the  colonies  occupied  by  our  arms, 
shall  be  seized,  and  the  product  of  the  sales  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  surplus  fund." 

By  virtue  of  this  decree,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred American  vessels  were  seized  in  the  ports 
of  France,  and  in  those  of  Holland,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Naples,  countries  under  French  control. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
decree  was  promulgated  but  about  four  months 
previous  to  the  pretended  repeal  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees.  Let  it  be  recollected,  too, 
that  General  Armstrong  was  instructed  not  to 
engage  that  a  non-intercourse  should  be  adopted 
against  Great  Britain,  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  unless  a  satisfactory 
provision  was  made  for  restoring  the  property 
seized  under  the  Bambouillet  decree.  This  I 
assert  on  the  authority  of  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Smith,  to  General  Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of 
July,  1810.    In  this  letter  he  says : 

"  As  has  been  heretofore  stated  to  you,  a  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  restoring  the  property,  lately  sur- 
prised and  seized  by  the  order,  or  at  the  instance,  of 
the  French  Government,  must  be  combined  with  the 
French  edicts,  with  a  view  to  a  non-intercourse  with 
Great  Britain — such  a  provision  being  an  indispensa- 
ble evidence  of  the  just  purpose  of  France  towards 
the  United  States.  And  you  will,  moreover,  be  care- 
ful, in  arranging  such  a  provision  for  that  particular 
case  of  spoliations,  not  to  weaken  the  ground  on 
which  a  redress  of  others  may  be  justly  pursued." 

This  provision,  however,  was  not  made ;  it 
has"  not  yet  been,  and  probably  never  will  be 
made.  And  how,  sir,  let  me  ask,  did  the  Pres- 
ident justify  bis  proclamation,  declaring  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  repealed  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1810,  and  thereby  causing  a  non- 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  without  this 
provision,  which  he  had  declared  to  be  indis- 
pensable ? 

That  such  a  provision  was  not,  and  has  not 


yet  been  made,  we  have  the  best  evidence- 
that  of  the  President  himself.  In  his  Message 
of  December  5th,  1810,  a  month  after  he  had 
declared  those  decrees  revoked,  he  informs  us 
that — 

"  It  would  well  have  comported  with  the  concilia- 
tory views,  indicated  by  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  France,  to  have  extended  them  to  all  the  grounds 
of  complaint  which  now  remain  unadjusted  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  particularly  anticipated  that, 
as  a  further  evidence  of  just  dispositions  towards 
them,  restoration  would  have  been  immediately  made 
of  the  property  of  our  citizens,  seized  under  a  mis- 
application of  the  principle  of  reprisals,  combined 
with  a  misconstruction  of  a  law  of  the  United  States. 
This  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled." 

Still  however,  it  was  urged  by  a  majority  of 
this  House  that  we  were  pledged  to  France. 
Yes,  sir,  I  well  recollect  that  the  speeches  of 
honorable  gentlemen,  then  members  of  this 
House,  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  March  2d,  1811,  renewing  the  non- 
importation act  against  Great  Britain,  on  the 
ground  of  our  plighted  faith  to  France.  I  well 
recollect,  too,  that  the  minority,  who  are  too 
often  charged  with  unreasonable  opposition,  as 
boldly  declared  that  we  were  not  pledged  to 
France ;  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
not  revoked.  And  who,  sir,  were  correct,  the 
majority  or  the  minority? 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property  seized  under  the  Rambonil- 
let  decree.  In  the  President's  Message  of  No- 
vember 5th,  1811,  we  are  told  that — 

"  The  justice  and  fairness  which  have  been  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  towards  France, 
both  before  and  since  the  revocation  of  her  decrees, 
authorized  an  expectation  that  her  Government  would 
have  followed  up  that  measure  by  all  such  others  as 
were  due  to  our  reasonable  claims,  as  well  as  dictat- 
ed by  its  amicable  professions.  No  proof,  however, 
is  yet  given  of  an  intention  to  repair  the  other  wrongs 
done  to  the  United  States." 

Again,  in  his  Message  of  the  4th  November, 
1812,  he  says : 

"  Our  affairs  with  France  retain  the  posture  which 
they  held  at  the  date  of  my  last  communication  to 
you.  Notwithstanding  the  authorized  expectation  of 
an  early  as  well  as  favorable  issue  to  the  discussions 
on  foot,  these  have  been  procrastinated  to  the  latest 
date.  The  only  intervening  occurrence  meriting  at- 
tention, is  the  promulgation  of  a  French  decree,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  definitive  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan,  decrees.  This  proceeding,  although  made  the 
ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council, 
is  rendered,  by  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  liable  to 
many  objections." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing General  Armstrong  was  instructed  to 
have  combined  with  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  provision  for  a  restoration  of  the  mil- 
lions of  property  seized  by  the  Bambouillet 
decree,  that  in  the  very  letter  of  the  Duo  de 
Cadore  to  General  Armstrong,  of  August  5th, 
1810,  the  very  letter  on  which  the  President's 
proclamation  of  November  2d,  1810,  declaring 
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these  decrees  revoked,  was  founded,  we  have, 
from  the  language  of  that  letter,  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  a  restoration  was  never  intend- 
ed.    These  are  the  words : 

"The  act  of  March  1st,  1809,  has  raised  the  em- 
bargo, and  substituted  for  it  a  measure  the  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  France.  This  act,  of  which 
the  Emperor  knew  nothing  until  lately,  interdicted  to 
American  vessels  the  commerce  of  France,  at  the 
time  it  authorized  that  to  Spain,  Naples,  and  Holland, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  countries  under  French  influence, 
and  denounced  confiscation  against  all  French  vessels 
which  should  enter  the  ports  of  America.  Reprisal 
was  a  right,  and  commanded  by  the  dignity  of  France, 
a  circumstance  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  compromise." 

Then  follows  the  pretended  revocation.  Now, 
sir,  what  reason  had.  the  President  to  expect  a 
restoration  of  this  property  ?  Was  it  because  in 
this  letter  he  was  told  that — 

"  His  Majesty  loves  the  Americans.  Their  pros- 
perity and  their  commerce  are  within  the  scope  of  his 
policy.  The  independence  of  America  is  one  of  the 
principal  titles  of  glory  to  France.  Since  that  epoch, 
the  Emperor  is  pleased  in  aggrandizing  the  United 
States ;  and,  under  all  circumstances,  that  which  can 
contribute  to  the  independence,  to  the  prosperity  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Americans,  the  Emperor  will  con- 
sider as  conformable  to  the  interests  of  his  Empire." 

Other  nations,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  learnt  by 
fatal  experience  what  he  means  by  his  love,  and 
by  his  efforts  to  contribute  to  their  independ- 
ence, to  their  prosperity,  and  their  liberty. 
Thanks  be  to  the  God  of  Battles,  who  has  put 
it  out  of  his  power  ever  again  to  give  the  United 
States  any  further  specimens  of  his  love,  either 
for  their  commerce,  their  liberties,  or  their  in- 
dependence ! 

There  is  still  another  important  view  in  which 
this  subject  ought  to  be  considered. 

A  recurrence  to  facts  and  to  dates  will  not 
only  prove  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
were  not  revoked  on  the  5th  of  August,  1810, 
but  that  our  Government  had  no  right  to  con- 
sider them  as  revoked. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1810,  Ohampagny, 
in  a  note  to  Armstrong,  after,  in  an  insolent 
manner,  telling  him  that — 

"  The  Americans  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  part  they 
are  to  take ;  they  ought  either  to  tear  to  pieces  their 
act  of  independence,  and  to  become  again,  as  before 
the  Revolution,  the  subjects  of  England,  or  to  take  such 
measures  as  that  their  commerce  and  industry  should 
not  be  tariffed  by  the  English,  which  renders  them 
more  dependent  than  Jamaica,  which  at  least  has  its 
Assembly  of  Representatives  and  its  privileges." 

After  thus  severely  lashing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  he  changes  his  tone,  and 
proceeds : 

"  If  then  the  Minister  of  America  can  enter  into  an 
engagement,  that  the  American  vessels  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  Orders  in  Council  of  England,  of  November 
1807,  nor  to  any  decree  of  blockade,  unless  the  block- 
ade should  be  real,  the  undersigned  is  authorized  to 
conclude  every  species  of  convention,  tending  to  renew 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  America,  and  in  which 
all  the  measures,  proper  to  consolidate  the  commerce 
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and  the  prosperity  of  the  Americans,  shall  be  provided 
for." 

Here  is  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  terms  on 
which  we  were  to  expect  any  modification  of 
the  Berlin  and  'Milan  decrees.  The  very  next 
specimen  of  the  Emperor's  friendship,  was  the 
promulgation  of  the  Eambouillet  decree  of 
March  23,  1810,  which  I  have  noticed,  and  by 
virtue  of  which,  all  American  vessels,  with  their 
cargoes,  then  in  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  the 
countries  under  her  control,  were  seized,  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  deported  in  the  surplus  fund. 
"Well,  sir,  the  next  thing  we  hear  from  France, 
after  this  characteristic-mark  of  friendship,  the 
Eambouillet  decree,  was  the  pretended  revoca- 
tion on  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees.  Now,  sir,  either  Armstrong 
did  enter  into  an  engagement,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  prescribed  by  Ohampagny,  in  his  letter  of 
February  14,  1810,  or  the  President  must  have 
known  that  the  pretended  repeal  of  August  5, 
1810,  was  conditional.  How,  then,  could  the 
President  say,  as  he  did,  by  his  proclamation  of 
November  3d,  1810,  that  those  decrees  were  re- 
voked? That  the  Emperor  of  France  consider- 
ed this  repeal  conditional,  we  have  his  own  sub- 
sequent declarations.  On  the  31st  March,  1811, 
in  an  address  to  the  Council  of  Commerce,  in 
Paris,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  my  Empire.  For  the  neutral  naviga- 
tion, I  consider  the  flag,  as  an  extension  of  territory. 
The  power  which  suffers  its  flag  to  be  violated  cannot 
be  considered  as  neutral.  The  fate  of  the  American 
commerce  will  soon  be  decided.  I  will  favor  it,  if  the 
United  States  conform  themselves  to  these  decrees. 
In  a  contrary  case,  their  vessels  will  he  driven  from 
my  Empire.  The  commercial  relations  with  England 
must  cease.     I  tell  it  to  you  very  loudly." 

The  Emperor  then  waits,  until  satisfied  by 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  at  their  session  of 
1811-12,  that  the  United  States  would  declare 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  then,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1812,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Barlow,  publishes  the  following  decree : 

Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  April  8,  1811. 
Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  Sfc,  Sfc. 

On  the  report  of  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations : 
Seeing  by  a  law  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  non-intercourse, 
which  prohibits  the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  Great 
Britain,  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  from  entering 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States : 

Considering  that  the  said  law  is  an  act  of  resistance 
to  the  arbitrary  pretensions  consecrated  by  the  British 
Orders  in  Council,  and  a  formal  refusal  to  adhere  to  a 
system  invading  the  independence  of  neutral  powers, 
and  of  their  flag,  have,  and  do  decree  as  follows : 

The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  definitively, 
and  to  date  from  the  first  of  November  last,  consider- 
ed as  not  having  existed  (non  avenus)  in  regard  to 
American  vessels. 

By  the  Emperor:  NAPOLEON. 

The  Minister  Secretary  of  State, 

THE  COUNT  DARU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  these  facts  no  comment 
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of  mine  is  necessary.  They  carry  with  them 
intrinsic,  irresistible  evidence.  I  might,  sir, 
proceed  much  further.  I  might  notice  the  con- 
nection between  the  famous  Turreau  letter  of 
the  14th  of  June,  1809,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
British  Minister,  Jackson,  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  I  might  notice  the  connection  be- 
tween the  declaration  of  war,  by  Prance  against 
Eussia,  in  1812  ;  and  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  nearly  at  the  same  time.  But  I 
will  not  trespass  longer  upon  the  time  of  the 
House,  which  will  be  more  usefully  occupied  by 
others,  who  will,  I  trust,  investigate  this  subject 
thoroughly,  and  who  will  rend  asunder  this 
veil  of  mystery,  which  conceals  from  public 
view  the  transactions  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  France. 

Until,  sir,  my  mind  is  better  satisfied  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  vote  for  no  loans,  I  will  vote  for  no 
men,  or  money,  to  prosecute  this  war.  I  will  vote 
for  no  measures  but  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  United  States. 


Thttbsday,  February  11. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

Mr.  Sheefey.  rose  and  said,  that,  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  became  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
look  beyond  the  present  moment.  The  motion 
submitted  by  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  required  them  to 
consider  not  only  whether  there  existed  in  the 
country  a  capacity  and  disposition  to  furnish 
the  sum  now  wanted,  but  whether  this  system 
of  loans  and  expenditures,  of  which  the  present 
measure  constituted  a  part,  could  continue  until 
the  professed  objects  of  the  war  were  accom- 
plished. There  is  certainly,  said  Mr.  S.,  no  hon- 
orable member  on  this  floor  who  entertains  se- 
rious doubts  on  the  subject,  who  will  not  feel 
disposed,  at  least,  to  pause.  There  is  none  who 
shall  be  convinced  that  this  system  has  its  lim- 
its, and  that  those  limits  are  short  of  your  ob- 
ject, who  will  not  think  the  present  the  best 
moment  to  arrest  your  progress.  To  continue 
the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  waste  of  money, 
without  hope,  would  be  wanton  and  cruel. 

The  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  by  loans,  in- 
cluding the  Treasury  notes,  as  a  portion  of  the 
means  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
present  year,  is  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Al- 
though exceeding  in  amount  any  loan  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  country,  (as  it  is  admitted,)  and 
exceeding  any  loan  ever  obtained  in  any  other 
country,  (means  and  circumstances  considered,) 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice,  yet 
it  will  be  far  short  of  our  necessities,  should  our 
Army  equal  the  number  estimated.  The  Secre- 
tary at  War  estimates  the  military  expenditures 
at  twenty-four  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  our  military  force  for  the  year  at  sixty-three 
thousand  men,  thus  making  the  average  cost  per 
man  less  than  four  hundred  dollars.  If  we  judge 
from  past  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
average  cost  will  fall  little  short  of  one  thousand 
dollars  per  man,  and  therefore,  if  the  Secretary's 


premises  are  to  be  regarded,  our  military  ex- 
penditures will  this  year  exceed  $50,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  which  commenced  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1812,  and  ended  on  the 
80th  September,  1813,  the  various  sums  paid  on 
account  of  the  military  service,  amounted  to 
more  than  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  about 
six  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  sum  appropri- 
ated. The  paper  laid  on  our  tables,  showing  the 
near  approach  of  the  amount  actually  paid  to  the 
sum  appropriated,  may  have  been  considered  by 
some  as  a  high  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity of  those  who  managed  our  affairs.  Let 
them  not  be  deceived.  Nothing  is  more  falla- 
cious than  the  idea  that  the  expenditure  is  lim- 
ited by  the  appropriation.  The  actual  payments 
only  are  so  limited.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditure, it  constitutes  a  debt  which  is  paid  out 
of  the  next  appropriation.  To  prevent  the  whole 
sum  appropriated  for  the  military  service,  from 
being  paid  as  demands  may  require,  and  thereby 
prematurely  exhaust  the  means  of  payment,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  interposed  a  restriction 
by  which  but  one- twelfth  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated can  be  drawn  monthly.  Thus,  the 
appropriation  for  the  last  year  being  about 
eighteen  millions,  the  Treasurer,  as  agent  for  the 
War  Department,  received  a  monthly  credit  of 
one  million  and  a  half ;  beyond  this  sum  no  pay- 
ment could  be  made,  whatever  the  demand 
might  be.  Should  there  have  been  any  applica- 
tion within  the  month  after  the  sum  set  aside 
was  exhausted,  the  claimant  would  be  postpon- 
ed, he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  waters  were 
again  moved,  and  if  he  was  not  preceded  by 
others,  or  thrown  back  in  the  scramble,  he  might 
be  satisfied. 

Sir,  we  have  no  means  by  which  the  actual 
military  expenditures  can  be  ascertained.  Such 
is  the  manner  of  disbursement,  and  the  state  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  War  Department, 
that  no  person  knows,  or  can  know,  how  much 
of  the  immense  sums  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
is  actually  paid  to  those  entitled  thereto,  or  how 
much  remains  due.  Many  millions  are  received 
by  officers  and  contractors  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vances, who,  instead  of  being  called  upon  at  short 
stated  periods  to  account,  retain  large  sums  fur 
months,  often  for  years,  and  sometimes  forever. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  system,  no  accountability. 
The  people's  money  is  squandered  to  enrich  those 
who  riot  on  the  public  spoils,  and  who  fatten  by 
their  calamities.  Little  as  I  know,  I  have  heard 
and  seen  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  profli- 
gacy, profusion,  and  corruption,  which  attends 
the  expenditure  of  your  public  money.  No  per- 
son can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount,  nor 
will  it  be  known  until  long  after  the  war  shall 
have  closed.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  passing 
laws  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  claims  not 
before  contemplated,  the  extent  of  which  you  do 
not  anticipate.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that 
many  claims  that  accrued  before  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  were  either  not  presented,  or  not 
paid.  We  know  of  many  large  ones  in  that  sit- 
uation. 
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An  honorable  member  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Geundt)  seems  to  admit  that  temperate  opposi- 
tion on  the  floor  is  not  improper ;  but  he  bestows 
severe  reprehension  on  certain  acts  done  out  of 
this  House,  tending  to  defeat  the  measures  of  Ad- 
ministration. His  fancy  has  created  an  offence 
which  he  calls  moral  treason,  hitherto  unknown 
to  any  code  established  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  man.  Though  its  name  is  known  to  every  one, 
yet  we  are  all  ignorant  how  it  is  composed,  or 
what  is  its  essence.  When  we  ask,  does  it  con- 
sist in  the  violation  of  any  law  ?  we  are  answer- 
ed that  it  does  not.  When  we  ask,  whether  dis- 
obedience to  the  dictates  of  conscience  consti- 
tutes any  ingredient?  we  receive  the  same  an- 
swer. When  we  demand  to  know  what  it  really 
is,  the  answer  contains  such  refined,  metaphys- 
ical reasoning,  that  we  are  still  left  to  conjecture. 
This  new-fangled,  this  sublimated  offence,  with- 
out body  or  soul,  without  any  resting-place  on 
this  earth,  is  conjured  up  by  the  gentleman 
whenever  he  -rises  in  his  place  to  address  you. 

The  honorable  member  has  disclaimed  the 
merit  of  the  original  discovery,  and  very  disin- 
terestedly bestowed  it  on  another.    But  I  pre- 
sume, if  he  is  not  the  inventor  he  certainly  has 
improved  on  the  idea,  and  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Patent  Office,  is  entitled  to  a  patent  for 
his  improvement,  which  will  give  him  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  all  its  benefits.    He  has 
referred  us  to  Doctor  Witherspoon  as  the  origi- 
nal inventor,  who,  it  seems,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  addressed 
his  Scottish  brethren  in  America,  and  exhorted 
them  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  against 
the  mother  country.     To  illustrate  his  idea  of 
their  duty  in  the  then  crisis,  he  supposes  a  ves- 
sel at  sea  in  distress,  which  required  the  aid  of 
all  on  board  to  bring  her  into  a  port  of  safety ; 
he  supposes  a  minority  of  the  crew,  not  only  to 
refuse  aid  themselves,  but  counteracting,  by 
every  thing  in  their  power,  the  efforts  of  their 
companions ;  and  he  asks  whether  the  majority 
would,  in  such  ease,  not  throw  them  overboard, 
to  save  themselves  from  inevitable  destruction  ? 
The  gentleman's  authority  proves  too  much. 
If,  as  he  supposes,  our  situation  is  like  that  of 
the  crew  in    distress,  why    not  go    the  full 
length  of  the  remedy  then  applied,  and  throw 
the  minority  overboard?    To  this  I  have  no 
doubt  the  gentleman  would  resort  if  he  was  not 
afraid.     Perhaps  there  might  be  danger  in  the 
experiment.      Sir,  the  authority  cited  has  no 
kind  of  connection  with  our  present  situation. 
Dr.  Witherspoon  applied  his  hypothetical  case 
to  the  then  state  of  the  country.     When  we,  as 
a  portion  of  the  British    Empire,  attempted 
forcibly  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  dominion 
of  the  parent  State,  the  law  of  nature,  which 
is  the  law  of  force,  was  the  only  rule  for  our 
conduct;  hence,  the  majority  had  a  right  to 
resort  to  every  means  their  physical  power  gave 
them  to  secure  their  object.    But  what  is  our 
situation  now  ?  We  have  a  government  to  which 
all  are  parties,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  all 
are  secured.    Among  them  is  the  right  belong- 


ing to  every  one,  to  investigate  public  measures 
and  to  speak  of  them  as  they  may  appear  to 
merit,  and  this  right  extends  to  every  possible 
act,  short  of  meditated  resistance  to  the  law. 

Permit  me  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  most 
prominent  public  transaction,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  difficulties  abroad.    I  will 
lead  your  attention  no  further  back  than  to  the 
period  when  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  with  Great  Britain  was 
rejected  by  the  President,  because  it   always 
has  appeared  to  me^that  that  act  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  evils  which  have  since  be- 
fallen the  country.    I  do  most  sincerely  be- 
lieve that,  had  it  been  ratified,  we  should  not 
only  this  day  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  but 
have  little,  if  any,   cause  of  complaint  against 
our  present  enemy.     It  had  been  negotiated 
under  circumstances  as  favorable  as  any,  Ameri- 
can could   wish;   circumstances    which    once 
passed  might  never  return.     Its    provisions, 
though  not  such  as  they  would  have  been  had 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  dictate  the  terms, 
were  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  freaty  of 
1794,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  Wash- 
ington, and  under  which  we  so  eminently  pros- 
pered.    They  were  "honorable  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  United  States,"  in  the  opinion  of 
our  Ministers,  now  members  of  the  Cabinet; 
but  it  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the 
majority  approved  of  his  conduct.    It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  would 
compel  her  to  submit  to  any  terms  the  Adminis- 
tration should  dictate ;  or,  if  she  would  not,  it 
was  better  to  have  "  no  treaty."    Gentlemen 
were  mistaken  in  both.     They  could  obtain  no 
better  terms,  and  the  effect  of  having  "no  treaty" 
we  now  witness  in  the  calamities  of  the  country. 
After  gentlemen  had  foregone  the  advantages 
of  negotiation,  they  set  about  to  invent  and  ap- 
ply their  own  remedies  to  cure  the  disorders  of 
the  body  politic.    The  embargo  was  the  first 
that  succeeded  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.    It 
was  hailed  by  the  Administration,  its  friends,  as 
wonderfully  efficacious,  not  only  as  a  remedy, 
but  as  a  preservative.     It  was  to  coerce  the 
belligerents  (or  rather  Great  Britain)  into  an 
abandonment  of  their  injurious  policy,  and  to 
preserve  us  from  war.    After  the  experiment 
had  been  made  sufficiently  long  to  evince  its 
preposterous  absurdity,  and   to  occasion  loud 
complaints,  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  a  commercial  non-intercourse 
with  the  dominions  of  the  two  great  belligerents 
substituted.     This  measure  was  adopted,  not 
because  a  majority  were  convinced  of  the  in- 
efficacy-of  the  embargo,  but  because  the  people 
would  not  bear  it  any  longer.     To  this  very  day 
"  all  true  believers"  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
it  would  have  been  effectual  had  it  been  con- 
tinued, or  had  it  not  been  violated.  This  proves 
to  me  that  they  do  not  understand  the  charac- 
ter of  a  free  Government.    A  free  people  will 
not  long  submit  to  great  privation,  the  necessity 
of  which  they  cannot  comprehend.    And  in  a 
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free  Government,  where  the  laws  are  necessa- 
rily mild,  you  cannot  enforce  regulations  mili- 
tating against  the  general  habits  and  interests 
of  the  community  without  changing  it  in  re- 
ality into  a  despotism.  Napoleon  could  not  ex- 
ecute his  anti-commercial  system  among  the 
people  in  Holland  until  he  placed  every  indi- 
vidual under  the  control  of  military  power. 
This  is  the  only  means  which  can  execute  an 
embargo  in  this  country.  And  of  this,  it  seems, 
the  majority  are  convinced — as  they  have  lately 
adopted  it  themselves. 

After  the  non-intercourse  had  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  subject  our  farmers  and 
planters  to  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  loss 
in  the  sales  of  their  produce,  burdened  with  the 
expense  of  double  freight  and  double  insurances, 
I  thought  I  saw  a  strong  disposition  in  this 
House  to  get  clear  of  it  by  some  means.    But 
it  could  not  be  abandoned,  consistently  with 
the  policy  which  had  been  adopted,  as  long  as 
the  belligerent  edicts  continued,  without  sub- 
stituting something  in  its  stead.    A  substitute 
seemed  with  the  majority  to  be  indispensable. 
A  substitute  was  the  rage ;  but  what  it  should 
be  no  person  could  tell.    I  recollect  about  that 
time,  an  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Gholson,)  whose  ardor  and  honesty  in  the  cause 
I  very  much  admire,   in  accents  of  despair, 
exclaimed,  "What !  no  embargo !  no  non-inter- 
course !  no  substitute !     As  if  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  hung  upon  one  or  the  other.    At 
length,  however,   "  a  substitute"  was  brought 
into  the  House  by  an  honorable  member  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mi-.  Macon,)  of  a  very  inno- 
cent and  harmless  character,  afterwards  bap- 
tized "  Macon's  Bill  No.  1."    By  its  provisions, 
the  merchant  vessels    of   Great  Britain  and 
France  were  to  be  excluded  from  our  harbors 
entirely,  but  commercial  intercourse  in  every 
other  respect  was  permitted  with  those  powers. 
I  was  friendly  to  its  passage ;  not  because  I  be- 
lieved it  was  calculated  to  coerce  the  belliger- 
ents or  even  induce  Great  Britain  to  retaliate, 
but  I  thought  it  well  enough  to  throw  into  the 
hands  of  our  own  people  the  whole  profits  of 
carrying  our  products,  as  Great  Britain  had  not 
been  friendly  towards  us.    As  to  France  she 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  none  of  her  ships 
visited  our  ports.    But,  above  all  other  rea- 
sons,  the  conviction  that  the  majority  must 
have  a  "substitute,"  was  the  most  cogent  to 
influence  me  to  support  the  bill.     I  feared  that 
if  they  could  not  get  that,  which  was  perfectly 
harmless,  they  might  adopt  some  other  that 
would  do  mischief.     It  passed  this  House,  but 
was  unfortunately  rejected  in  the  Senate ;  I  say 
unfortunately,  because  I  believe  it  probable,  had 
it  become  a  law,  we  should  have  got  clear  of  the 
restrictive  system,  and  perhaps  this  day  have 
been  at  peace. 

After  this  bill  was  rejected,  a  new  "  substi- 
tute" was  in  demand.  But  what  it  would  be, 
or  what  it  ought  to  be,  seemed  to  be  the  ques- 
tion. Ultimately  some  one,  more  sagacious 
than  the  rest  (who  it  was  I  know  not  to  this 


day)  discovered  that  the  only  way  was — to  in- 
duce one  of  the  belligerents  to  relinquish  his 
injurious  measures,  by  promises  of  resistance 
against  the  other  should  he  continue  his,  and 
that  other  would  follow  his  example ;  or,  if  he 
did  not,  you  had  then  an  opportunity  of  direct- 
ing against  him  alone  the  whole  force  of  your 
power,  which  the  course  marked  out  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
1808-9,  forbid  against  either,  as  long  as  they 
both  continued  to  injure  yon.     A  bill  was  re 
ported,  containing  provisions  calculated  (as  was 
supposed)  to  secure  one  of  these  objects,  called 
Macon's  Bill  No.  2,  which  finally  passed  into  a 
law  on  the  1st  of  May,  1810. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  this  House 
its  friends  manifested  great  expectations.  They 
seemed  to  believe  that  they  had  fallen  upon  a 
most  fortunate  expedient,  calculated  to  obtain 
respect  for  our  commercial  rights,  by  exciting 
in  the  belligerents  a  spirit  of  emulation  to  pre- 
cede each  other  in  ceasing  to  injure  us.    The 
infatuation,  for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  per- 
vaded the  most  intelligent  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Administration.     I  recollect  to  have  heard 
in  conversation  an    honorable    member   from 
Massachusetts  of  considerable  talents,  then  a 
member  of  this  House,  declare  that  the  bill 
provided  a  certain  remedy  for  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  then  labored.    I  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  him  make  such  a  declaration— 
because  it  appeared  to  me,  that  every  one  who 
had  paid  any  attention  to  the  character  and 
wishes  of  the  French  Government,  could  see  in 
this  measure  the  seeds  of  the  evils  of  which 
such  an  abundant  harvest  has  since  fallen  to  our 
lot.    It  was  the  very  measure  which  afforded 
full  scope  to  the  deception  and  chicanery  of  the 
French  Cabinet  to  draw  us  from  our  neutral 
attitude,  and  such  has  been  the  effect.    Scarcely 
had  the  act  of  the  1st  May  been  received  at 
Paris,  when  the  toils  were  spread,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration were  caught.     I  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve they  were  willingly  caught.  The  President, 
on  the  second  of  No  ember,  iS10,  announced,  on 
the  authority  of  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  0a- 
dore  of  the  5th  of  August  preceding,  that  the 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  revoked— an 
assertion,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  which  has  never 
been  supported  by  any  proper  evidence,  and 
about  which  men  differ  according  to  their  politi- 
cal opinions.      The  consequence  was,  that  in 
relation  to  Great  Britain  the  non-intercourse 
was  put  in  force,  and  the  ground  of  impartiality 
abandoned,  to  which  the  Administration  had' 
always  professed  rigidly  to  adhere. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
long  remain  in  the  situation  in  which  that  act 
placed  us.  It  was  the  natural  forerunner  of 
stronger  measures.  As  the  fact  had  been  as- 
serted that  France  had  ceased  to  violate  our 
lights,  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  un- 
just ;  another  step  became  indispensable,  as 
soon  as  public  opinion  was  ripe  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
in  November,  1811,  the  President  recommended 
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to  us,  "  an  armor  and  an  attitude  suited  to  the 
occasion ;"  and  a  large  army  was  voted,  under 
the  impression,  I  believe,  that  Great  Britain  had 
counted  on  our  pacific  policy,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  undeceive  her  by  warlike  prepara- 
tions, when  she  would  do  us  justice.  The  war 
was  ultimately  declared.  And  we  were  flat- 
tered with  the  most  extravagant  promises  of  its 
speedy  and  successful  termination.  As  to  the 
subjugation  of  Canada,  that  was  almost  too  un- 
important to  detain  gentlemen  in  their  career 
of  glory.  I  recollect  an  honorable  member 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhohn,)  who  the 
other  day  talked  about  the  predictions  of  the 
minority  having  failed,  then  pledged  himself 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  would 
be  in  our  possession  in  six  weeks  after  the  war 
should  be  commenced.  Some  gentlemen  even 
supposed  that  no  efforts  of  ours  were  necessary ; 
that  the  Canadians  were  panting  for  the  glory 
of  conquering  themselves.  Two  campaigns  are 
now  wasted,  and  you  are  no  nearer  your  object 
than  when  you  began. 

After  this  review  of  the  measures  of  Admin- 
istration, which  gentlemen  have  uniformly  sup- 
ported, and  which  have  progressively  brought 
us  into  our  present  calamitous  situation,  I  should 
like  to  know  npon  what  principle  they  can  set 
up  their  high  claims  to  our  confidence.  Has 
any  one  of  their  measures  succeeded?  Have 
they  been  able  to  perform  any  of  the  promises 
so  lavishly  made?  They  rejected  the  Treaty 
of  1806  and  promised  you  a  better.  They  were 
mistaken.  They  resorted  to  the  embargo,  to 
coerce  Great  Britain,  and  to  save  you  from  war. 
Great  Britain  maintained  her  policy  and  laughed 
at  your  embargo,  and  you  are  now  at  war. 
They  adopted  the  non-intercourse  with  equal 
effect.  The  act  of  May,  1810,  was  to  relieve 
you  from  the  injustice  of  both  belligerents ;  it 
has  brought  you  into  a  ruinous  war  with  one, 
without  obtaining  justice  from  the  other.  The 
war  finally  was  to  secure  every  thing.  It  has 
secured  nothing — but,  combined  with  the  re- 
strictive system,  sacrificed  every  thing.  The 
whole  system  of  measures  in  fact,  from  the  be- 
ginning, has  been  a  miserable  patchwork  of  ex- 
pedients, resorted  to  as  occasion  seemed  to  re- 
quire, without  any  regular  and  liberal  policy. 
For  myself,  therefore,  I  cannot  unite  with  gen- 
tlemen, however  much  I  may  respect  them  as 
individuals,  in  a  course  which  has  led  us  into 
many  evils,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  if  per- 
sisted in  must  terminate  in  ruin. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged,  on  this  occasion, 
to  use  the  liberty  which  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  frequently  exercise.  Permit  me,  also,  in 
my  turn  to  invite  to  union.  A  union,  not  to 
support  measures,  which  every  day's  experience 
condemns;  to  continue  a  hopeless,  disastrous, 
and  ruinous  war ;  to  fasten  on  ourselves  and 
posterity,  a  heavy  load  of  burdens ;  to  cherish 
the  profligacy  of  those  who  riot  on  the  public 
spoils.  But  a  union  to  restore  the  general 
happiness.  Let  them  come  over  to  us,  and 
with  us  travel  the  path  that  leads  to  peace  and 


national  prosperity,  from  which  they  have  de- 
parted. Their  policy  stands  condemned  by 
universal  experience ;  to  ours  it  has  given  a 
high  sanction.  I  repeat,  therefore,  unite  with 
us,  and  restore  peace  to  our  country. 
The  committee  now  rose. 


Saturday,  February  12. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  bill  to  authorize  a  loan  for  the 
year  1814. 

Mr.  Ftndlay  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  have  voted  for  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  for  the  means  necessary  to  carry 
it  on,  but  have  not  heretofore  on  that  subject  ac- 
companied my  vote  with  my  reasons  for  giving 
it,  believing  that  such  reasons  had  been  given 
by  others,  as  were  self-evident ;  I  now,  how- 
ever, claim  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a 
few  of  the  reasons  that  determined  me  to  vote 
for  war,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  with 
effect,  and  consequently  to  vote  for  filling  the 
blank  with  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  as  I 
design  to  do.  This  is  the  third  declaration  of 
war  that  I  have  lived  to  see,  and  I  have  read  of 
many  more,  I  believe  of  most  that  have  been 
declared  in  Em-ope  on  the  system  that  has  been 
adopted  for  two  centuries  past ;  and  I  have 
observed  but  very  few  of  them  declared  on 
grounds  so  perfectly  justifiable  as  that  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged. 

I  have,  sir,  heard  one,  if  not  more,  respectable 
and  honorable  members,  to  give  weight  to  their 
arguments  in  opposition  to  this  war,  mention  that 
they  themselves  had  learned  their  politics  in  the 
old  school — the  school  of  "Washington.  You, 
sir,  I  know,  consider  old  men  to  be  privileged  to 
some  extent  to  talk  about  themselves;  this 
having  been  already  admitted  to  others,  I  will 
make  some  use  of  the  privilege,  because  this 
will  be  connected  with  my  argument.  I  am, 
sir,  now  an  old  man.  I  have  the  frost  of  seventy 
years  on  my  head.  I  am  a  scholar  of  the  old 
school — of  the  school  of  Washington.  I  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  committee  appoint- 
ed to  promote  independence,  in  a  very  respect- 
able and  then  very  extensive  old  county  of  the 
same  State  that  I  have  still  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  this  House.  I  was  employed  in  con- 
fidential stations  to  support  it  when  declared.  I 
risked  my  life  oftener  than  once,  in  situations 
where  several  of  my  friends  fell  to  give  it  the 
support  I  thought  it  deserved.  When  the  pres- 
ent Government  was  put  in  operation,  and  Gen. 
Washington  was  appointed  President,  I  was 
consulted  by  him  about  the  circumstances  and 
defence  'of  the  Western  country,  before  I  had 
the  honor  of  a  seat  in  Congress ;  and  owing  to 
particular  circumstances,  was  more  intimate 
with  and  more  consulted  by  President  Wash- 
ington and  the  members  of  his  Administration, 
than  ever  I  have  been  by  any  succeeding  one. 
Therefore  I  claim  a  right  to  be  a  disciple  of  that 
school,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  one  in  this  House. 
But  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  what  was  the  doctrine 
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taught  in  this  school  ?    This  may  be  substantially 
found  in  the  official  documents  of  that  period. 

In  President  Washington's  remonstrance, 
presented  to  the  British  Minister,  he  says,  that 
the  British  Government  had  broken  the  de- 
finitive treaty  before  it  was  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  continued  to  break  it  after  it  was  known. 

That  they  continued  to  break  it  after  it  was 
known,  we  are  taught  to  remember  by  very 
serious  tokens ;  they  continued  to  supply  the 
savages,  by  whom  they  had  desolated  much 
of  our  country  during  the  Eevolutionary  war, 
with  every  implement  for  distressing  the  most 
exposed  part  of  our  settlements.  Kentucky 
was  made  the  unceasing  object  of  their  attack, 
and  even  Pennsylvania  did  not  escape.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Congress 
found  themselves  possessed  of  as  little  power 
as  means  of  providing  for  the  general  defence, 
and  gave  some  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  very  zealously  disposed  to  defend 
the  Western  frontier;  they  seemed  rather  in- 
clined always  to  consider  the  frontier  settlers 
as  the  aggressors.  This  and  other  causes  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  for  Gen. 
Washington  to  send  a  confidential  agent  (Mr. 
Innis)  on  this  inquiry  as  part  of  his  mission. 
He  reported  an  amount  of  sufferings  in  Ken- 
tucky beyond  what  had  been  conceived,  while 
their  hands  were  bound  up  from  even  defending 
themselves  by  retaliation. 

During  the  first  Congress  of  Washington's 
Presidency,  and  without  any  act  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  he  sent  out  an  expedition 
against  the  hostile  Indians  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Harmer,  composed  in  part  of  the  militia 
from  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  &c.  They  were 
defeated,  and  besides  other  friends  whom  I 
valued,  a  young  man,  a  near  and  dear  relative  of 
mine,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  savages. 
The  next  season,  Gen.  St.  Clair  was  sent  out 
with  an  army  provided  by  law ;  he  was  not 
only  defeated,  but  his  army  destroyed.  It  was 
raised  only  with  a  view  to  subdue  the  Indians 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  but  the 
savages  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods 
were  brought  to  Detroit,  still  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  the  British,  contrary  to  the  express 
terms  of  the  definitive  treaty,  and  furnished 
with  every  thing  necessary  tor  war,  and  sent 
against  Gen.  St.  Clair.  I  recollect  this  the 
more  perfectly,  because,  on  the  receipt  of  that 
information  by  the  President,  I  was  sent  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  informed  of  it ;  the 
Secretary  lamented  that  the  information  came 
too  late  for  the  Government  either  to  recall  or 
reinforce  General  St.  Clair.  Government  was, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  raising  a  large 
and  more  permanent  army,  which  was  put  un- 
der the  command  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  which, 
after  four  years,  became  eventually  successful.' 
Much  more  information  might  be  given  of  the 
hostility  of  Britain  against  the  United  States 
during  this  period,  but  I  will  only  detain  you, 
sir,  with  one  instance.  A  council  of  the  Indian 
tribes  was  convened  by  Lord  Dorchester,  then 


Governor  of  Canada,  in  which  he  engaged  to 
supply  them,  in  behalf  of  Britain,  with  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  in 
war  against  the  United  States  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  the  co-operation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. This  was  first  shown  to  me  in  confidence, 
but  has  been  since  published  even  in  British 
prints.  The  British  Minister  was  called  upon 
to  account  for  it.  He  gave  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer; so,  we  are  informed,  Gov.  Prevost,  of 
Canada,  has  done  when  called  on  about  the 
worse  than  savage  depredations  on  the  Chesa- 
peake. After  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians, 
and  Jay's  treaty  was  ratified,  President  Adams 
informed  Congress  as  early  as  1797,  of  the 
British  agents  being  employed  in  forming  a  con- 
federation of  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  the 
United  States,  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
severely  verified. 

Much  has  been  said  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
quest of  Canada;  in  almost  every  argument 
against  the  measures  of  Government,  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  acquisition  has  been  denounc- 
ed, as  both  unjust  and  unwise.  This,  sir,  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Washington,  nor 
even  of  New  England  while  colonies.  It  is  well 
known  that  they,  while  colonies — principally 
Massachusetts — equipped  and  sent  out  a  power- 
ful armament  at  their  own  expense  for  the  re- 
duction of  Canada,  to  commence  with  the  taking 
of  Quebec,  under  the  command  of  their  Gov- 
ernor. The  winds  and  waves  defeated  them; 
many  were  lost  by  shipwreck,  those  who  escaped 
returned  home.  It  is  remembered  by  many 
yet  living  and  recorded  in  history,  the  very 
great  assistance  which  the  colonies,  especially 
New  England,  contributed  to  aid  Britain  in 
conquering  Canada  from  France  during  the 
seven  years'  war.  In  accomplishing  this  object, 
much  American  blood  was  shed. 

When  the  aggression  of  Britain  forced  the 
colonies,  though  still  acknowledging  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  to  appeal  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights,  one  of  their  earliest  ob- 
jects was  the  conquest  of  Canada.  .The  ap- 
proaches to  it  were  secured,  and  the  plan  laid 
for  its  future  reduction,  before  the  declaration 
of  independence  was  agreed  on,  and  officers 
appointed  and  an  army  raised  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  Canada.  In  the  Autumn  following 
the  declaration  of  independence,  General  Wash- 
ington detached  a  division  of  his  army  under 
the  command  of  General  Arnold  to  co-operate 
with  General  Montgomery  in  the  reduction  of 
Quebec.  The  misfortunes  that  prevented  the 
final  success  of  that  plan,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  repeated;  but  though  the 
plan  was  at  that  time  defeated,  it  was  not  re- 
linquished. As  soon  as  the  French  alliance  was 
obtained,  the  plan  was  renewed  by  Congress. 
General  Washington  was  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  theMarquis  de  Lafayette  went  to  France 
to  negotiate  for  assistance  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  He  did  not,  however, 
succeed,  and  the  object  was  from  necessity  re- 
linquished. 
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It  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  object  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  afterwards  the 
United  States,  in  being  so  solicitous  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  ?  Was  it  to  acquire  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  ?  No :  it  was  solely  as  a  de- 
fensive measure  of  the  first  importance ;  it  was, 
as  they  express  themselves,  to  secure  their 
frontier  settlements  from  being  destroyed,  and 
their  people  without  regard  to  age  or  sex, 
scalped  and  barbecued  by  a  savage  and  ferocious 
foe,  instigated  and  supplied  with  the  munitions 
of  barbarous  destruction  by  the  agents  of  a 
foreign  nation  whenever  they  thought  proper. 
If  this  was  a  justifiable  reason  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada  in  defensive  war  by  offensive  opera- 
tions, when  our  settlements  but  in  a  few  instan- 
ces were  extended  to  the  sources  of  the  Atlan- 
tic rivers,  how  much  more  justifiable  and 
necessary  it  is  now,  when  our  people  are  in- 
creased to  more  than  three  times  the  number, 
and  our  settlements  extended  far  and  wide  on 
all  the  Western  rivers,  as  well  as  to  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  every  measure  proposed  for 
carrying  it  on  to  effect,  denied  that  the  Indians 
either  provoked  or  commenced  the  war.  Not 
designing  to  detain  you  long  on  this  subject,  I 
refer  to  the  warning  voice  of  President  Adams 
to  Congress,  in  his  speech  to  Congress  sixteen 
years  ago,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  and 
to  all  the  information  since  obtained  by  Govern- 
ment from  the  Indians  themselves  and  our  own 
agents,  of  the  councils  to  which  the  Indians 
were  called  by  the  British  agents,  of  the  presents 
made  to  them,  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  all 
other  suitable  goods,  and  as  to  the  industry  of 
their  prophets,  &c,  in  extending  the  confedera- 
tion against  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mur- 
ders committed,  and  such  rendezvous  as  have 
usually  indicated  the  commencement  of  Indian 
war.  Was  the  Government  to  look  blindly  on 
till  our  frontier  settlements  were  desolated  and 
the  inhabitants  murdered,  without  using  any 
means  of  prevention  ?  It  was  only  by  a  pre- 
ventive measure  they  did  begin;  they  sent  a 
commissioner,  accompanied  with  a  small  army, 
to  the  principal  Indian  rendezvous  to  negotiate ; 
they  promised  to  negotiate  the  next  day ;  but 
while  the  army  lay  in  security,  depending  on 
the  promise,  they  were  attacked  with  the 
usual  Indian  ferocity  in  the  night.  Was  the 
Government  wrong  in  inarching  the  army  into 
their  country  ?  If  they  were  in  error,  they 
learned  it  in  the  school  of  President  Washing- 
ton, who,  during  the  first  Congress,  called  on 
the  militia  of  different  States,  the  first  call 
of  militia  under  the  Government,  and  who, 
with  the  only  regiment  of  regulars  then  exist- 
ing, were  sent  on  a  secret  expedition  to  attack 
the  Indian  towns.  Those  Indians,  I  believe, 
were  justly  charged  with  committing  murders 
and  stealing  horses  in  Kentucky,  but  not  at  that 
time  in  other  States ;  on  the  late  occasion  mur- 
ders had  been  committed,  and  horses  stolen  in 
different  Territories,  and  endeavors  used  to  in- 
duce them  to  desist.    Before  General  Wayne's 


treaty  the  Indians  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
transfer  of  that  Territory  to  the  United  States 
in  full  sovereignty;  but  in  that  treaty  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  as  transferred 
by  Britain,  was  fully  acknowledged — the  Indians 
retaining  the  right  of  soil,  disposable  to  the 
United  States  only ;  therefore,  the  United 
States  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  march 
their  troops  wherever  it  was  necessary  in 
that  Territory.  It  may  possibly  be  recollect- 
ed by  some  members,  that  when  provision  was 
made  by  law  for  racing  several  regiments  in 
addition  to  the  peace  establishment  in  1808, 1 
advocated  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  a 
military  force  stationed  in  the  Indian  country 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  an  Indian 
war ;  and  gave  my  opinion  that  a  regiment  or 
two,  judiciously  stationed,  might  prevent  a  war, 
and  incalculable  mischief  and  expense.  Though 
the  raising  these  regiments  was  strenuously 
opposed,  and  the  recruiting  stopped  the  next 
session,  yet  no  member  suggested  that  we  had 
no  right  to  keep  a  garrison  in  that  country,  or 
denied  that  the  British  agents '  were  supplying 
the  Indians  with  the  munitions  of  war. 

I  have,  sir,  examined  with  some  attention 
what  has  usually,  by  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  been  assigned  as  causes  to  justify  war. 
In  some  of  them  I  could  only  discover  that  the 
party  assigning  them  only  wished  for  an  excuse 
to  get  to  war ;  but  that  a  nation,  by  its  agents, 
exciting  war  in  a  neighboring  country,  was  an 
act  of  hostility,  and  a  just  cause  of  war  against 
the  aggressor,  is  agreed  by  all;  yet  the  nation 
against  whom  the  hostility  is  committed  is  the 
proper  judge  of  the  time  and  manner  of  correct- 
ing it.  If  there  was  any  doubt  of  the  hostili- 
ties committed  by  Britain,  in  exciting  the 
savages  and  supplying  them,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  their  so  instantly  incorporating  them 
in  then-  armies,  and  patronizing  their  savage  bar- 
barity in  conducting  the  war,  is  a  sufficient  proof; 
therefore  I  conclude  that  their  exciting  and  sup- 
porting the  savages  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  was  alone  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  and 
renders  the  conquest  of  Canada  not  only  expe- 
dient but  a  necessary  defensive  measure,  and 
would  alone  justify  the  war ;  but  it  is  not  alone. 
I  do  not,  however,  design  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee with  explaining  all  the  Causes  of  war 
that  existed  before  it  was  declared.  I  design, 
principally,  to  confine  myself  to  one  other  cause, 
viz :  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  on 
that  I  will  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  question 
of  expatriation,  on  which  some  extraordinary 
opinions  have  been  advanced — opinions  to  which 
I  seem  to  be  personally  called  to  pay  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  drew  my  first  breath  in  the 
British  European  dominions,  but  have  been  in 
this  country  more  than  fifty  years.  As  early 
as  1775  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
elected  to  preserve  order  when  the  King  had 
renounced  the  protection  of  the  Colonies  by 
dissolving  their  Legislatures,  and  to  provide 
for  the  public  defence,  and  also  to  prepare  the 
way  for  independence;  and  when  it  was  de- 
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clared,  thouglmot  in  the  regular  army,  I  risked 
my  life  more  frequently,  and  for  longer  periods, 
where  many  of  my  friends  fell,  or  were  taken 
prisoners,  for  its  establishment,  than  any  law- 
required  ;  I  on  more  occasions  than  one  volun- 
teered my  services  in  support  of  it,  as  several 
of  my  near  relations  have  already  done  in  the 
present  war.  Therefore,  on  the  principles  now 
advanced,  I  have  long  been,  and  yet  am,  at  least 
a  moral  traitor  of  a  high  grade,  and  for  which, 
if  I  cannot  be  punished  in  this  world,  I  must 
account  in  another.  I  may,  however,  be  answer- 
ed, that  we  were  all  equally  traitors  at  that 
period,  being  equally  born  subjects  to  the  Brit- 
ish King,  but  were  morally  justified  by  the 
justice  of  the  cause.  This  answer,  however, 
will  not  justify  me  on  the  principle  of  perpetual 
allegiance  to  the  country  in  which  I  first  drew 
my  breath.  I  drew  my  first  breath  in  Ireland, 
which  then  was,  and  continued  to  be  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  British  Empire  ;  therefore, 
on  the  principles  now  advanced,  I  am  still  under 
a  moral  obligation  of  allegiance  to  that  soil  and 
Government.  This  was  not  the  case  with  those 
who  drew  their  first  breath  in  the  Colonies ; 
they  supported  the  allegiance  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  drew  their  first  breath,  and  only  be- 
came traitors  to  their  King.  Kings  may  be 
changed  or  die,  but  the  soil  where  we  drew  our 
first  breath  continues  unchangeable.  There- 
fore, I  was  a  traitor  on  another  and  much  higher 
principle  than  the  native  colonists.  I  also  took 
up  arms  and  held  official  appointments  of  pret- 
ty high  trust  before  I  was  a  naturalized  citizen. 
Indeed,  I  never  have  been  naturalized,  except  by 
the  definitive  treaty.  It  is  true,  that  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  I,  in  common  with  the 
native  colonists,  took  an  oath  to  support  the 
independence  of  the  United  States ;  this  oath 
was  prescribed  by  the  State  Legislatures,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Whigs  and  Tories,  a  distinction 
then  well  known,  that  the  latter  might  be  double 
taxed,  and  deprived  of  political  privileges.  That 
old  school  of  Washington  did  not  admit  advo- 
cates of  British  aggressions  and  traducers  of 
their  own  Government  to  sit  in  the  National 
Councils,  nor  enjoy  political  privileges,  but  they 
did  admit  many  into  their  councils  and  armies 
who  had  not  drawn  their  first  breath  in  the 
Colonies,  without  any  act  of  formal  natural- 
ization. Municipal  laws  for  naturalization  are 
introduced  for  the  security  of  the  State  which 
enacts  them,  and  not  for  the  security  of  other 
nations ;  perhaps  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  which  has  a  standing  general  law  for 
that  purpose ;  Britain  has  none,  yet  admits  to 
citizenship  for  a  short  time  of  service  on  the 
ocean.  No  nation  is  obliged  to  have  such  a 
law,  yet  all  nations  are  obliged  to  treat  strangers 
who  come  among  them  with  hospitality  as  long 
as  they  permit  them  to  stay,  and  to  grant  them 
protection,  in  return  for  which  they  are  obliged 
to  support  the  government  and  obey  the  laws ; 
we  oblige  them  to  serve  in  the  militia,  consta- 
bles' guards,  &c. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  understand 


how  happening  to  draw  my  first  breath  in  a 
particular  spot  can  bring  me  under  a  moral 
obligation  of  perpetual  allegiance  to  that  spot, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  guilty  of  treason, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  the  highest  crime  a  man 
can-commit  in  society.  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the 
law  of  nature's  God,  made  it  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  consult  and  pursue  his  own  happiness, 
and  that  this  conduced  to  the  general  happi- 
ness. I  have  acted  on  this  principle.  The 
same  supreme  law  also  taught  me  that  I  could 
not  be  brought  under  a  positive  moral  obligation 
but  by  a  conscious  act  of  my  own  will.  Now, 
sir,  I  am  not  conscious  of  where  or  when  1 
drew  my  first  breath;  my  will  was  not  con- 
sulted about  it ;  it  was  not  my  voluntary  act ; 
I  was  wholly  passive  in  that  business.  There- 
fore, no  moral  obligation  can  arise  from  it  to 
bind  my  conscience  to  perpetual  allegiance  to 
that  spot  of  earth.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct, 
I  conclude  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  high 
crime  of  treason ;  that  I  am  not  a  traitor. 
About  twenty  years  after  the  time  I  was  told  I 
had  drawn  my  first  breath,  consulting  my  own 
happiness,  I  came  to  Pennsylvania,  where  I 
have  resided  for  more  than  half  a  century.  I 
have  found  that  doing  so  conduced  to  my  own 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  those  with 
whom  I  am  connected.  I  have  a  pretty  nu- 
merous family  of  children  and  grandchildren, 
who,  as  far  as  they  have  grown  up,  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  country  of  my  choice,  but  do 
not  consider  themselves  as  slaves  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  were  born  because  they  happened 
to  draw  their  first  breath  in  it. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  nature.  I  will  add  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  free  and  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their  history, 
After  God  had  created  the  human  race,  he 
commanded  them  to  increase,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  which  he  apportioned 
to  the  different  original  families ;  but  they,  or 
at  least  the  majority  of  them,  rebelled  against 
this  commandment,  and  erected  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  (Chaldea.) 
The  first  despotic  Government  of  which  we 
have  any  information,  and  the  first  national 
sin  of  which,  we  are  informed  in  sacred  history, 
was,  like  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  reply,  refusing  the  right  of  expatriation.  The 
Creator  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world 
said,  "Disperse  abroad,  and  replenish  the 
earth."  "  No,"  says  the  Government  of  Shinar, 
"  we  have  chosen  a  fertile  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion ;  we  will  compel  you  to  stay  to  defend  the 
Government,  to  which  you  owe  a  perpetual 
allegiance ;  we  will  establish  here  a  universal 
empire ;  we  will  make  ourselves  a  name,  and 
an  elevated  tower,  that  we  may  not  be  scattered 
abroad."  But  God  punished  this  despotism 
contrary  to  his  law  of  nature,  and,  by  confound- 
ing their  language,  laid  them  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  dispersing  themselves  abroad,  and 
replenishing    the  earth  in    small    colonies  of 
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emigrants,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  such 
numerous  small  nations  as  we  observe  in  the 
time  of  Abraham. 

The  empire  of  Shinar,  (Chaldea,)  it  appears, 
was  soon  dissolved,  and  we  find,  from  the  same 
record,  the  emigration  was  free  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  East  for  some  ages ;  we  do  not 
find  that  they  asked  leave  to  emigrate  from  the 
country  which  they  left,  but  they  did  request 
admittance  into  the  country  to  which  they 
came.  Jacob  and  his  sons  requested  permission 
to  settle  in  Egypt;  they  were  received  and 
treated  with  hospitality ;  but,  after  they  had 
increased  in  number,  and  all  those  who  had 
been  born  before  they  came  to  Egypt  were  de- 
ceased, they  proposed  to  emigrate  to  Asia, 
from  whence  their  ancestors  had  come;  but 
the  King  of  Egypt,  then  become  a  despot,  re- 
fused to  permit  them  to  remove.  The  ruin 
that  this  brought  on  that  King,  and  the  distress 
it  brought  on  the  nation,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat.  After  this  period,  emigration  appears 
to  have  been  freely  admitted  between  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Greece,  &c,  till,  perhaps,  it  might 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  rise  of  great  em- 
pires, the  scourges  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  was  freely  admitted  by  the  civil- 
ized and  free  nations  of  Greece  and  Borne. 
They  gloried  in  this  as  the  test  of  their  freedom 
and  civilization.  The  moral  law  of  nature,  and 
the  examples  I  have  quoted,  are  the  schools 
from  which  I  have  derived  my  principles  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  from  the  school  of 
Washington,  who  admitted  every  free  emigrant 
into  the  Army,  even  without  naturalization,  if 
he  was  not  a  deserter  from  the  enemy's  camp. 
Such  he  would  not  trust. 

The  question  of  expatriation,  in  the  present 
contest,  derives  its  importance  from  the  ques- 
tion of  impressment.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
considered  violence  done  to  one  citizen  as  an 
act  of  hostility  against  the  whole  nation,  and 
resented  it  accordingly.  So  did  all  nations, 
not  even  excepting  the  savage  tribes:  So  did 
President  Washington ;  so  did  President  Adams, 
and  every  succeeding  Administration,  only  they 
exercised  longer  forbearance  than  the  ancient 
nations  would  have  done. 

As  early  as  1792,  President  Washington  in 
his  instructions  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  then  our  Min- 
ister near  the  Court  of  London,  mentions  one 
instance  of  British  impressment  that  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  and  instructs  our  Minister 
in  remonstrating  against  that  outrage  to  inform 
the  British  Court  that  it  was  such  an  act  of 
hostility  as,  if  persisted  in,  would  certainly 
provoke  retaliation;  or,  in  other  words,  was 
clearly-  indicating,  that  it  was  a  just  cause  of 
war  in  his  opinion.  He  also  objected  to  written 
protections  as  a  test  of  citizenship,  because  our 
flag  was  the  proper  protection  of  all  that  sailed 
under  it.  When  Jay's  Treaty  was  made,  this 
question  with  some  others  was  postponed  for 
further  negotiation.  Another  Minister,  Rufus 
King,  was  sent  without  delay,  with  positive 
instructions  to  renew  the  negotiation  on  that 


subject.  On  the  same  principles  similar  in- 
structions were  renewed  and  strongly  enforced  ' 
by  President  Adams,  and  continued  to  be  so 
by  President  Jefferson,  but  without  success. 
These  things  are  so  generally  known,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  more  particular.  Some 
gentlemen  who  hear  me  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  that  they  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
mistaken.  I,  sir,  agree  with  Washington  and 
Adams,  that  impressing  seamen  of  any  descrip- 
tion, whether  our  own  citizens  or  those  of 
other  nations,  from  u#der  the  national  flag  on 
the  ocean,  the  common  highway  of  nations,  was 
a  just,  and,  if  persisted  in,  necessary  cause  of 
war.  That  thousands  of  our  own  native  citi- 
zens were  thus  impressed,  was  a  great  aggrava- 
tion to  the  aggression,  but  did  not  change  the 
principle.  Impressing  French,  Danes,  Portu- 
guese, &c,  from  under  our  flag,  about  whose 
language  there  could  be  no  mistake,  has  been 
practised,  and  protested  against  by  different 
Presidents.  President  Adams,  it  is  presumed, 
was  as  well  informed  on  this  subject  as  any 
member  on  this  floor.  He  not  only  in  his 
public  instructions,  but  in  his  private  discourse, 
invariably  maintained  that  our  national  flag 
was  the  protection  of  all  under  it,  except  con- 
traband of  war.  In  his  last  instructions  to  Mr. 
King,  he  lays  down  the  incontestable  position, 
that  independent  nations,  while  they  remain 
so,  have  all  equal  rights ;  that  consequently,  if 
Britain  had  a  right  to  impress  from  under  our 
flag,  we  have  an  equal  right  to  impress  from 
under  theirs. 

It  has,  sir,  been  repeatedly  and  boldly  de- 
clared on  this  floor,  by  such  as  are  engaged  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  Britain  and  accusing 
their  own  Government,  that  Britain  has  en- 
joyed and  exercised  these  rights  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  they  treat  with  a  kind  of 
ridicule  our  expectation  that  she  will  ever  sur- 
render them,  or  ought  to  do  it,  because  they 
say  her  national  existence  depends  on  them ; 
that  she  has  invariably  exercised  this  authority. 
This  I  deny  absolutely,  and  appeal  to  facts.  I 
do  not  admit  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
right. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen  went  volunteers  into  the 
service  of  Holland  and  Henry  IV.  of  France ; 
but  though  England  soon  after,  being  at  war 
with  Spain,  stood  in  need  of  seamen,  yet  we 
know  they  did  not  impress  their  own  seamen, 
nor  seamen  of  other  nations,  from  under  the 
flag  of  Holland  or  France.  As  the  armies  of 
Holland  have  been  generally  composed  of  men 
enlisted  from  other  nations,  they  have  at  all 
times,  while  they  enjoyed  independence,  had 
numbers  of  English,  and.  Scotch,  and  Germans 
from  different  States  in  their  service.  They 
had  several  regiments  kept  up  regularly  by  re- 
cruits from  Scotland.  Britain  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  at  war  with  the  United  Provinces, 
but  we  never  have  heard  of  British  citizens 
who  entered  their  ranks  in  time  of  peace,  con- 
sidered or  treated  as  traitors.      During   the 
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Revolutionary  war,  when  Britain  purchased 
all  the  Germans  she  could  procure  from  the 
petty  despots,  she  also  called  on  the  States  of 
Holland  for  the  Scottish  regiments ;  but  they 
refused  to  come.  Britain  afterwards  went  to 
war  with  Holland,  but  did  not  in  that  war  con- 
sider or  treat  as  traitors  the  Scottish  regiments, 
nor  before  they  went  to  war  impress  seamen 
from  the  ships"  of  Holland ;  nor  have  they  im- 
pressed from  Prussia,  whose  navy  was  manned 
with  British  seamen,  from  the  admiral  to  the 
private  sailor. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  with  an 
army  in  England  to  accomplish  the  revolution 
of  1688,  that  army  was  composed  of  officers 
and  soldiers  of  different  nations ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  army,  and  their  General,  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  were  native  born  citizens 
of  Prance.  Prance  became  a  party  in  the  war, 
which  was  continued  for  several  years ;  but 
none  of  the  Prench  citizens  who  had  left  France 
in  time  of  peace  to  seek  their  fortune  in  foreign 
service  were  ever  considered  or  treated  as 
traitors  by  Prance.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  has  been  often,  perhaps  justly,  con- 
sidered as  a  tyrant,  a  number  of  young  French- 
men, during  a  period  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  France,  entered  the  Austrian  service  as 
volunteers  in  a  war  against  Turkey.  One  of 
these  afterwai-ds  became  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene.  A  war  soon  after  commenced  between 
Austria  and  Prance,  when  the  King  of  Prance 
called  on  the  volunteers  to  return.  Eugene 
and  a  number  of  others  who  had  received  com- 
missions from  Austria,  then  considered  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  Prance,  refused  to  return. 
Eugene  became  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Austria,  which  eventually  reduced  the 
haughty  Louis  very  low ;  but  during  different 
wars  of  near  fifty  years'  continuance,  with 
some  intermission,  neither  Prince  Eugene  nor 
these  Frenchmen  who  continued  in  the  Aus- 
trian service  with  him,  were  ever  considered  as 
traitors.  They  left  France  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  happiness,  and  went  to  a  nation  with 
whom  France  was  not  at  that  time  at  war. 

The  Count  St.  Germain,  a  native  of  France, 
in  time  of  peace  entered  the  service  of  Prussia ; 
but  when  France  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Prussia,  he  joined  the  armies  of  his  native 
country,  in  which  he  attained  a  high  rank,  and 
rendered  eminent  services;  but  he  was  not  a 
favorite  of  the  King's  mistress,  Madame  Pom- 
padour, and  his  great  merit  was  overlooked. 
He  became  discontented,  and  determined  to 
resign  and  go  into  foreign  service.  Every  in- 
ducement was  given,  and  promise  made,  both 
by  the  King  and  Commander-in-chief,  to  re- 
tain him  in  the  service.  These  promises,  how- 
ever, had  been  too  often  broken  to  afford  confi- 
dence. He  claimed  his  right  from  the  law  of 
nature  to  pursue  his  own  happiness,  but  engaged 
not  to  go  into  the  service  of  those  then  at  war 
with  France,  but  of  a  neutral  power  who 
eventually  might  be  at  war  with  it.  He  ac- 
cepted of  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of 


the  King  of  Denmark,  who  gave  him  a  high 
salary  to  introduce  discipline  and  order  among 
the  troops  of  Denmark.  Was  he  deemed  and 
prosecuted  as  a  traitor,  or  reclaimed  for  this  ? 
No,  after  peace  was  restored  in  France,  he  was 
invited  back  to  France,  and  put  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department. 

But,  passing  numerous  examples  from  differ- 
ent nations  of  Europe  that  might  be  produced, 
I  will,  sir,  offer  a  few  examples  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Great  Britain  herself  on  this  question. 
I  have  already  mentioned  instances  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth ;  I  will  now  offer  some  of  a 
later  date.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Ireland,  which  had  been  for  several  years  sup- 
ported in  favor  of  King  James  against  King 
William  by  the  natives,  assisted  by  auxiliaries 
of  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the 
heads  of  the  Opposition  were  permitted  to 
retire  into  foreign  service.  It  was  soon  after 
discovered  that  it  would  have  been  better 
policy  to  have  rendered  them  happy  at  home. 
They  went  into  the  service  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  formed  the  famous  Irish  brigade,  so 
much  distinguished  in  the  service  of  those  na- 
tions in  their  war  with  Great  Britain,  till  the 
Revolution  of  France,  in  which  we  know,  by 
their  names,  many  of  them  made  a  figure. 
They  continued  to  be  recruited  from  Ireland  in 
time  of  peace  for  near  a  hundred  years.  Gen- 
eral Conway,  from  France,  who  served  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  war,  was  one  of  them. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland.  These  brigades,  con- 
tinually recruited  in  Ireland,  by  the  estimated 
amount  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
fought  against  Britain,  the  country  in  which 
they  drew  their  first  breath,  from  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  till  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
They  were  exchanged,  and  otherwise  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  native  troops  of 
France;  they  were  not  punished  as  traitors. 
This  was  not  singular.  Holland,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, &c,  always  had  troops  in  their  armies, 
enlisted  or  appointed  from  the  neighboring 
States  with  which  they  were  frequently  at  war. 
One  of  the  sons  of  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  famous  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  a 
command  in  his  army  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  while  his  brother  had  a  command  in  the 
Austrian  army  opposed  to  him.  But  if  they 
(emigrated  and  went  into  foreign  service  in  time 
of  peace,  or  with  a  nation  at  peace  with  their 
native  country  at  the  time  of  their  emigration, 
there  is  no  instance  known  to  me  on  record 
in  which  they  were  treated  or  punished  as 
traitors,  or  obliged  to  return.  The  instance  of 
Patkul,  I  presume,  will  not  be  considered  as  an 
exception.  Their  emigration  is  their  voluntary 
act.  In  drawing  their  first  breath,  they  are 
passive,  their  will  is  not  consulted. 

This  case  has,  apparently,  by  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  and  Virginia,  been  divided 
into  two  questions — allegiance  to  a  particular 
King  or  Government,  and  allegiance  to  the  soil 
or  country  in  which  we  happen  to  be  born. 
The  native  colonists  were  only  traitors  against 
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the  King,  even  if  they  had  not  been  successful 
in  the  struggle  for  independence;  but  I,  and 
others,  'who  had  emigrated  from  Great  Britain, 
if  this  doctrine  was  valid,  were  also  traitors 
against  the  country  in  -which  they  drew  their 
first  breath,  viz :  guilty  of  double  treason.  But 
these  honorable  members  seem  to  have  more 
acute  discernment  than  the  British  Government 
itself  possessed  at  that  time.  Very  many  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
drew  their  first  breath  in  Britain  or  Ireland. 
Generals  Gates,  Lee,  and  St.  Clair,  the  .oldest 
Major  General  now  living  of  that  respectable 
army,  drew  their  first  breath  in  Great  Britain, 
and  had  held  commissions  in  the  British  army. 
Lee  only  resigned  the  British  commission  the 
day  preceding  his  acceptance  of  a  Major  Gen- 
eral's commission  from  Congress.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  bnt 
he  was  not  by  them  considered  as  a  traitor, 
bnt  exchanged  as  other  officers  were,  agreeably 
to  the  law  of  nations.  The  Pennsylvania  line 
of  that  army,  considered,  at  least  before  the 
mutiny,  as  the  strongest  line  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  was  in  a  great  measure  composed 
of  men  born  in  Ireland.  Of  these,  Generals 
Irwin  and  Hand,  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
that  period,  had  been  in  Ireland,  and  held 
military  commissions  under  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.  General,  then  Colonel  Irwin,  and 
many  other  officers  and  privates  who  had  been 
born  in  Ireland,  were  taken  prisoners  at  the 
battle  of  Three  Rivers,  but  they  were  not  con- 
sidered as  traitors,  but  exchanged  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  natives  were.  If  this  absurd, 
slavish  doctrine,  had  been  urged  and  admitted 
at  that  period,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  would  not  have  enjoyed  inde- 
pendence, or  a  Government  of  their  own ;  and 
if  we  had  not  gone  to  war  when  every  honor- 
able means  of  avoiding  it  was  exhausted,  we 
would  have  enjoyed  independence  only  in  name, 
the  expense  of  supporting  it  without  the  bene- 
fit. The  gentlemen  know  that  they  did  not 
offer  any  alternative  for  war  but  submission. 
>  Submission  in  important  points  opens  the  way 
for  repeated  submissions. 

Mr.  Humphreys  said  he  rose  with  diffidence 
to  address  the  House,  on  a  subject  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  more  importance  than  any 
which  had  or  probably  would  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  during  the  present  session. 
In  vain  have  laws  been  passed  for  adding  three 
regiments  of  riflemen  to  the  present  establish- 
ment, and  making  other  provisions  for  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  if 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  should  be  re- 
jected. It  was  the  master-spring  by  which  the 
whole  warlike  machinery  of  the  country  was  to 
be  set  in  motion,  and  if  it  were  rejected  we 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
whatever  terms  the  enemy  might  think  proper 
to  dictate  and  impose. 

For  his  part,  he  was  satisfied  of  the  justice 
of  the  war ;  that  it  could  not  be  avoided  with- 
out sacrificing  the  interest  and  independence  of 


the  United  States  ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  amply  sufficient 
for  its  prosecution  and  ultimate  honorable  and 
successful  termination.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
think  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Shefeey)  that  no  appropriation  of 
money  for  its  support  ought  to  be  made. 

That  gentleman  (Mr.  S.)  had,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  argument,  endeavored  to 
prove,  by  a  variety  of  facts  and  deductions,  that 
there  was  too  great  a  scarcity  of  capital  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  within  the  United  States ; 
that  the  present  measure  was  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  stock  and  transfer  it  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners^— so  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years'  war,  the  circulating  medium  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  ordinaiy  purposes  of  inter- 
nal trade. 

This  statement  of  the  result  of  the  present 
measure  would,  if  correct,  be  productive  of 
gloomy  and  painful  reflections ;  but,  without  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  finances  it  could 
be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  position  was  al- 
together erroneous. 

When  the  Government  want  money,  a  quan- 
tity of  stock  is  created  equal  to  the  sum  re- 
quired ;  which  stock  is  nothing  more  than  the 
undertaking  of  Government  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  which 
they  may  borrow  of  individuals,  in  the  manner 
and  according  to  the  stipulation  which  may  be 
authorized  and  agreed  upon  ;  this  stock  or  as- 
sumption is  sold  to  the  capitalists  of  the  coun- 
try, who  pay  the  purchase  money  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  again  it  is 
disbursed  in  pay  to  the  soldiers,  mariners,  and 
agriculturists,  for  the  support  of  Government, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Thus,  if  ten 
millions  be  borrowed  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
it  gets  into  general  circulation ;  every  person  in 
the  community  receives  a  portion  of  benefit 
from  it,  because  it  is  added  to  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country ;  a  part  enables  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  balance  falling 
into  the  hands  of  individuals  may  constitute  a 
fund  for  future  loans  to  the  Government,  if  ne- 
cessity requires  it. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  "  contends 
the  stock  will  be  taken  up  by  foreigners,  and 
produce  the  evils  he  apprehends."  Should 
Government  have  occasion  for  twenty-five  mil- 
lions— which  is  believed  to  be  the  sum  required 
on  the  present  occasion — we  will  suppose  the 
stock  to  raise  the  money  be  sold  in  Europe ; — 
the  money  for  which  it  is  sold  will  be  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  and  put  into  general 
circulation,  as  has  been  before  observed;  by 
which  process  an  addition  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions is  made  to  the  floating  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, which  will  not  escape  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years,  the  length  of  time  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  interest  which  is  annually  paid.  So 
far,  then,  from  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
being  correct,  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  seems 
to  apprehend  will  be  the  result ;  and  the  only 
danger  is,  that  the  too  great  increase  of  cur- 
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rehcy  may  produce  a  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  real  value  of  property,  or  rather 
a  diminution  of  the  value  of  all  property  from 
whioh  there  is  a  fixed  income.  But  it  is  believed 
that  no  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  this  source, 
as  the  gentleman  himself  contends  that  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  trade  and  in  mechanical  opera- 
tions is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  required, 
and  it  is  clear  that  improvements  in  any  parts 
of  the  States  would  progress  more  spiritedly  if 
the  improvers  could  be  possessed  of  a  sufficient 
capital. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  was  sorry  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  many  of  those  gentlemen  (in  whose  cor- 
rectness he  had  much  confidence)  who  declared 
the  belief  that  it  was  improper  on  this  occasion 
to  inquire  into  the  injuries  practised  by  Great 
Britain,  which  produced  the  present  war.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  a  slight  view  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
futing the  assertion  repeatedly  made,  both  on 
this  floor  and  elsewhere,  that  the  war  is  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  inexpedient. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  there  could  be 
no  doubt ; — when  it  was  considered  that  evi- 
dence conclusive  was  obtained  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  fought  before  the  war,  and  from 
other  sources,  that  the  Indians  were  excited  to 
hostilities  by  the  British ;  were  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  every  disposition  to 
commence  war  on  our  frontiers.  Emissaries 
were  sent  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
tribes,  and  strong  solicitations  made,  and  prom- 
ises of  support  given  to  the  southern  Indians 
provided  they  would  join  the  coalition  against 
the  United  States.  The  horrid  and  indescribable 
massacre  which  was  perpetrated  near  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  by  the 
Creek  Indians — that  which  was  committed  at 
Fort  Mimms,  and  the  war  which  the  brave 
people  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  now  prose- 
cute almost  to  the  extermination  of  the  deluded 
Oreeks — may  all  be  attributed  to  the  barbarous 
and  savage  policy  and  management  of  Great 
Britain.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
endeavor  to  expel  from  Canada  all  British  in- 
fluence and  power. 

"With  respect  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  it 
was  perfectly  justifiable.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  United  States  if  the  war 
against  Britain  in  the  Canadian  province  should 
be  considered  an  offensive  operation,  still  it  was 
legitimate  and  constitutional ;  but  can  any  ope- 
ration of  this  nation,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
be  considered  as  other  than  defensive,  if  it  be 
calculated  to  repel  the  enemy  or  disable  him  for 
the  further  prosecution  or  continuance  of  the 
evils  of  which  the  United  States  had  such  just 
grounds  of  complaint?  The  war  was  commenced 
for  the  defence  of  American  rights,  of  property, 
persons,  and  principles ;  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  every  act  may  be  considered  as  defen- 
sive, which  will  conduce  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  for  which  hostilities  were  com- 
menced. The  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English  power  from  the  Ameri- 


can continent,  would  operate  most  powerfully 
in  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing our  commerce  and  preying  upon  our  citi- 
zens. 

Halifax  is  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for 
the  British  vessels  on  the  American  station — 
the  place  at  which  they  may  be  repaired,  wa- 
tered, victualled,  and  supplied ;  in  a  convenient 
latitude  between  the  "West  Indies  and  England. 
The  ports  of  the  "West  India  Islands  are  not 
suitable  to  shipping.  "Without  a  footing  on  the 
continent,  without  Canada,  in  fact  (which,  as 
early  "as  the  year  1762,  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  British  power  in  America)  the  same 
quantity  of  shipping  could  not  be  supported  on 
the  United  States  coast,  nor  remain  for  so  great 
a  length  of  time  as  at  present.  A  small  fleet 
would  in  general  give  us  the  command  of  the 
American  seas,  interrupt  and  almost  destroy 
their  commerce  with  their  southern  colonies, 
and  force  them  to  respect  our  rights  more  ef- 
fectually than  is  in  the  power  of  the  strongest 
maritime  State  in  Europe ;  the  British  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians  would  be  wrested  from 
them,  and  the  women  and  children  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  would  rest  in  security  and  peace. 

Mr.  Culpepeb  spoke  as  follows:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  question  is  taken,  I  desire  to 
assign  some  of  the  reasons  which  governed  me 
in  the  course  I  have  pursned,  and  for  the  votes 
which  I  have  given,  and  which  I  expect  to  give, 
upon  this  and  sundry  other  subjects  connected 
with  it,  viz:  embargo,  non-importation,  war, 
army  bills,  and  appropriations.  I  connect  the 
embargo  with  the  question  of  filling  the  blank, 
not  because  of  its  relation  to  this  subject,  but 
because  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
McKeb)  commenced  his  attack  upon  us  by 
charging  us  with  voting  against  the  embargo  in 
December,  1807.  I  did  vote  against  the  embar- 
go in  1807,  and  have  voted  against  it  every  time 
it  has  been  proposed  since,  for  several  reasons : 
First,  because  I  did  believe  it  would  injure  us 
more  than  the  Europeans,  by  destroying  or 
diminishing  the  spirit  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise for  which  our  citizens  are  so  remarkable. 
The  farmer,  deprived  of  the  prospect  of  a  prof- 
itable sale  for  his  surplus  produce,  will  have 
fewer  inducements  to  industry  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  embargo,  than  when  he  has  the 
prospect  of  a  profitable  market ;  and  it  must, 
and  qertainly  will,  have  the  same  effect  upon 
every  branch  of  industry.  Second,  because,  if 
it  does  affect  the  enemy  in  any  degree,  and  I  ad- 
mit it  will,  it  must  fall  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  poor,  who  are  already  miserable,  and  who 
have  little  or  no  voice  in  the  Government  of 
England.  Third,  because  we  have  an  extensive 
maritime  frontier,  blockaded  by  a  formidable 
navy,  which  though  it  consisted  (as  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  tell  ns)  of  one 
hundred  ships,  was  unable  so  effectually  to 
guard  our  coast  as  to  prevent  us  from  a  profit- 
able commerce.  I  believed,  when  we  block- 
aded the  whole  of  our  coast  by  our  embargo, 
the  one  hundred  British  ships,  then  stretched 
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from  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  on  the  north- 
east, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  southwest,  a 
distance  of  near  two  thousand  miles,  would  he 
relieved  from  the  arduous  task  of  such  a  block- 
ade, and  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  concen- 
trate their  forces,  and  annoy  us  much  more  ef- 
fectually than  they  have  by  their  blockade. 
These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  to  vote  against  the  embargo,  and  I 
have  seen  or  heard  nothing  since  to  alter  my 
opinion.  I  fear  my  scruples  will  be  confirmed, 
for  I  place  no  reliance  on  the  magnanimity, 
justice,  or  mercy  of  the  British,  as  an  enemy. 
But,  if  I  had  doubted  the  correctness  of  my 
vote  upon  this  subject,  the  effects  of  your  em- 
bargo, since  it  became  a  law,  would  have  re- 
moved all  my  doubts.  I  begin  with  a  circum- 
stance which  happened  in  Alexandria,  which, 
though  limited  in  its  effects,  may  be  of  some 
importance :  A  citizen  of  this  place  had  pur- 
chased sixty  bushels  of  oysters,  which  he  had 
put  on  board  of  the  packet  which  runs  daily 
from  Alexandria  to  this  place ;  he  also  purchased 
a  few  barrels  of  flour,  (perhaps  four  or  five,) 
which  he  was  about  to  send  on  board ;  the  col- 
lector, who  I  understand  had  just  received  no- 
tice of  the  embargo,  considered  it  his  duty  to 
demand  security,  conformably  to  the  provision 
of  the  act  laying  an  embargo ;  the  owner  or 
conductor  of  the  packet,  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  give  the  security,  or  for  want  of  time 
to  draw  a  bond,  omitted  to  comply.  The  con- 
sequence was,  the  packet  had  to  be  detained 
until  the  oysters  were  disembarked;  and  the 
men  (as  I  am  informed)  had  to  give  three  dol- 
lars to  a  cartman  to  haul  a  load  on  the  turnpike 
the  next  day.  In  North  Carolina,  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part, 
it  has  prevented  the  manufacturers  of  salt  from 
procuring  the  lumber  necessary  for  extending 
the  manufactory  of  that  all  important  article ; 
and  when  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Enre,) 
the  other  day,  proposed  so  to  amend  a  bill  upon 
the  subject  as  to  extend  the  privilege  of  trans- 
porting lumber  to  be  exclusively  employed  in 
manufacturing  salt,  the  proposed  amendment 
was  rejected. 

But  we  have  been  charged  with  moral  treason 
for  not  supporting  this  war.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Caihoun,)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Rsk,)  have 
given  us  several  lectures  upon  moral  trea- 
son and  the  doctrine  of  morality.  I  know  not 
by  what  rule  these  gentlemen  try  our  morality ; 
not  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  I  presume,  for  I  have  not  wilfully  trans- 
gressed these  laws,  and  I  trust  gentlemen  are 
not  prepared  to  charge  us  with  the  violation  of 
either  the  Constitution  or  the  laws.  So  far 
from  it,  sir,  I  have  given  the  war  my  constitu- 
tional support,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
"When  the  law  requires  me  to  part  with  a  share 
of  my  property  to  secure  the  remainder,  I  do  it 
cheerfully,  and  I  advise  my  friendsj  and  have 
the  vanity  to  believe  they  will,  when  called  on 


to  defend  their  country,  march  with  alacrity  ; 
but  I  never  shall  advise  them  to  enlist  for  the 
purpose  of  invasion.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Shbffet)  has  proposed  conscience  as 
the  rule  of  morality — I  prefer  that  to  any  rule 
proposed  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  but  I  know  of  no  unerring  rule  of  mo- 
rality, except  the  unchangeable  and  eternal 
rule  of  right,  which  the  Author  of  our  exist- 
ence has  given  us  to  govern  our  conduct  by, 
and  in  which  rule  our  duties  to  our  Creator  and 
to  each  other  are«ibriefly  described.  By  ex- 
amining these  duties,  we  find  they  originate  in 
and  rise  out  of  our  relation  to  God  and  depend- 
ence upon  him ;  or  our  relation  to  and  depend- 
ence upon  each  other,  and  are  unchangeably 
and  eternally  the  same.  What  does  this  say  ? 
Kill,  capture,  burn,  sink,  and  destroy?  No, 
sir — it  says:  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt 
not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  covet  any  thing  that 
is  thy  neighbor's,  &c.  I  had  no  idea  of  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  morality  into  this  House ; 
but,  as  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  intro- 
duce the  subject,  let  us  have  the  principle 
fairly  settled.  I  do  not  say  gentlemen  who 
voted  for  and  are  in  favor  of  war,  have  violated 
this  rule ;  but  I  will  say,  I  have  not  violated  it 
by  refusing  to  kill.  This,  sir,  is  the  rule  by 
which  I  expect  my  morality  to  be  tested  in  the 
presence  of  an  impartial  Judge,  by  whose  de- 
cisions we  must  all  abide.  While  it  is  the  pas- 
sion of  some  to  rule,  of  some  to  accumulate, 
and  of  others  to  shine,  I  hope  the  leading  pas- 
sion of  my  heart  will  be  one  which  Heaven  in- 
spires, which  reason  rectifies,  and  which  con- 
science approves;  that  of  preventing  all  the 
evil  and  doing  all  the  good  of  which  my  humble 
powers  are  capable. 
In  1812,  eleven  millions  were  borrowed;  in 

1813,  sixteen  millions  were  borrowed  at  first, 
and  afterwards  seven  and  a  half  millions;  in 

1814,  thirty  millions  is  proposed  to  be  raised  by 
loans  and  Treasury  notes.  The  estimates  for 
1814,  are  said  to  be  $45,350,000.  But  can  any 
gentleman  in  this  House  recollect  that  with  an 
effective  force  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  our 
expenses  have  been  forty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  say  if  our  ranks  are  filled,  and  sixty-six 
thousand  men  raised,  we  can  support  such  an 
army,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year  with  sixty-six  millions  of  dollars?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  gentlemen  call  on  us  to  sup- 
port the  war  because  it  has  now  become  popu- 
lar, not  the  war  of  the  Government  but  of  the 
people.  How  do  gentlemen  prove  this ?  Not 
by  the  elections  for  members  of  Congress,  I 
presume.  In  New  Hampshire  three  or  four 
members  voted  for  the  war — all  have  been  left 
out.  In  Massachusetts  six  or  seven  voted  for 
the  war,  and  all  but  one  have  been  left  out.  In 
Vermont  one  voted  against  the  war,  who  has 
been  turned  out  by  a  general  ticket,  but  is 
since  chosen  Governor  of  the  State.  In  Bhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  few  changes 
have  taken  place,  as  very  few  voted  for  the 
war.    In  the  Middle  States  little  or  perhaps  no 
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change  has  heen  made.  In  Virginia,  three  gen- 
tlemen have  been  turned  out  for  voting  against 
the  war,  and  two  for  voting  for  war.  In  North 
Carolina  one  has  been  turned  out  who  voted 
for  war.  It  does  not  appeal'  from  this  state- 
ment, and  I  presume  it  is  correct,  that  the  war 
is  very  popular.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the 
recruiting  service.  "We  began  with  a  bounty  of 
sixteen  dollars,  we  have  raised  it  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars,  and  our  ranks  are  not 
filled ;  our  regiments  are  many  of  them  mere 
skeletons.  The  sixty-three  regiments  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  twenty-five  thousand,  sick  and 
wounded  inclusive.  If  applications  for  office 
prove  the  war  popular,  why  then  indeed  it  may 
be  pronounced  a  very  popular  war.  I  presume 
we  .have  ten  or  twelve  thousand  officers,  and 
perhaps  as  many  more  applicants  for  office,  and 
if  we  could  form  an  army  of  officers  and  march 
immediately  to  Canada,  I  presume  the  province 
would  soon  be  conquered  if  they  could  procure 
provisions. 

A  small  majority  are,  perhaps,  in  favor  of 
war.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
strongly  attached  to  a  Republican  Government ; 
which  certainly  is  the  best  form  for  a  people 
who  have  virtue  to  enjoy  and  improve  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  This  war  was  declared  by 
those  who  call  themselves  Republicans,  and 
who  I  hope  are,  but  not  exclusively  Republi- 
cans, for  we  prefer  a  Republican  Government. 
Many  of  the  people,  therefore,  consider  this  a 
war  for  republican  principles.  They  have  been 
told,  and  no  doubt  honestly  believe,  the  British 
contend  for  a  right  to  impress  native  born 
Americans,  and  compel  them  to  serve  on  board 
of  their  navy.  Possessing,  as  they  do,  a  high 
sense  of  liberty,  and  considering  this  a  republi- 
can war  clothed  in  the  plausible  dress  of  free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights,  perhaps  a  small  major- 
ity would  at  this  time  vote  for  war.  But  strip 
this  war  for  conquest  of  its  borrowed  plumage ; 
let  the  people  know  that  the  King  of  England, 
although  determined  to  adhere  to  his  maritime ' 
system  as  a  necessary  measure  when  contend- 
ing with  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  assisted, 
though  perhaps  reluctantly,  by  many  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  for  the  national  existence  of 
Great  Britain,  and  what  he  (whether  correctly 
or  erroneously)  considers  the  independence  of 
the  world,  did,  as  early  as  1806,  give  his  cruis- 
ers instructions  to  respect  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  gave  the  most  positive  assur- 
ance to  the  American  Commissioners  that 
prompt  and  immediate  redress  should  be  af- 
forded, on  any  representation  of  injury  sustained 
by  the  Americans.  Let  them  know  that  the 
Prince  Regent,  when  the  British  and  their 
allies  are  everywhere  victorious,  has  proposed 
to  appoint  Commissioners  to  treat  with  us 
either  at  London  or  at  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden, 
upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  maxims  of  public  law,  and 
of  the  British  maritime  rights.  That  the  Pres- 
ident has  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  has  ap- 
pointed five  Envoys  Extraordinary  to  repair  to 


Gottenburg,  and  commence  a  negotiation  for 
the  adjustment  of  our  differences.  Let  them 
know  that  this  war  has,  with  a  force  too  small 
for  successful  offensive  operations,  already  cost 
the  United  States  (this  year  included)  as  much 
money  as  the  whole  Revolutionary  debt  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  All  which 
they  ought  to  know,  in  order. to  decide  cor- 
rectly. And  then  ask  them  if  they  desire  to 
prosecute  this  Quixotic  war  of  conquest,  at  an 
expense  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum,  either  to  prove  our  ability 
to  conquer  Canada,  or  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  inhabitants  as  hostages,  or  the  country 
as  a  bond  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  British 
Government  in  future ;  and,  my  life  for  it,  the 
answer  will  be  no.  In  examining  the  causes, 
progress,  and  effects  of  the  war,  and  the  motives 
for  supporting  or  opposing  a  continuance  of  it, 
I  have  said  but  little  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  French,  the  American,  or  the  British  Gov- 
ernments, only  as  they  were  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  present  state  of  things.  As  to  the 
French  Government,  or  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  I  have  uniformly  detested'  his  ambition 
and  admired  his  talents,  both  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  warrior,  and  I  have  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  his  progress,  though  never  disposed 
to  change  my  course  on  that  account.  But  dis- 
covering from  his  own  acknowledgments  that 
his  plans  are  disconcerted,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  all  have  turned  against  him ;  that 
Kings  whom  he  had  made  have  forsaken  him; 
and  his  power  appears  to  be  broken,  and  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  dissolved ;  and  that 
he  appears  convinced  of  his  error,  and  disposed 
to  be  at  peace,  believing  if  he  is  reformed  as 
well  as  convinced,  he  will  be  a  great  and  good 
man — I  had  rather  hear  of  his  reformation  than 
his  overthrow.  I  hope  France,  confined  within 
her  natural  boundaries,  will  remain  a  great  and 
become-  a  happy  nation ;  and  I  am  willing  for 
them  to  enjoy  the  privilege  I  claim  for  myself, 
that  is,  of  doing  their  own  business  in  their  own 
way;  and  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
choice  of  the  French  people,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  reigning  over  them. 


Monday,  February  14. 
■The  Loan  Bill. 
The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  on  the  bill  authorizing  a  loan  for  1814. 
Mr.  Hanson  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman:  With  difficulty  I  have  been 
brought  to  participate  in  this  discussion.   Many 
days  after  the  bill  was  reported,  the  intention 
had  not  entered  my  mind.    By  engaging  in  it 
I  knew  a  burden  would  be  imposed  upon  me, 
under  the  weight  of  which,  a  more  vigorous 
mind  and  constitution  than  I  possess  might 
stagger.     I  shall,  nevertheless,  with  as  much 
calmness  and  temperance  as  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  the  subject  will  admit  of,  examine 
it  in  all  the  relations  embraced  by  the  reflec- 
tions I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 
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Personally  convenient  and  necessary  as  I 
have  found  it  to  abstain,  heretofore,  from  any 
active  concern  in  the  current  business  of  the 
House,  or,  indeed,  to  afford  my  due  proportion 
of  aid  in  the  more  important  proceedings  that 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  yet, 
on  tbis  occasion,  it  seems  to  be  required  of 
every  member  to  be  an  actor  in  place  of  a  look- 
er-on. I  am  influenced  by  feelings  more  lively 
than  a  mere  sense  of  obligation  to  my  constitu- 
ents, in  lending  a  hearty  opposition  to  the  bill 
under  consideration ;  or,  if  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  post  of  honor  in  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Oalhotjk)  prefers  the  expression,  I 
will  say  a  "systematic  opposition."  Such  an 
opposition  I  shall  be  always  prompt  in  afford- 
ing to  the  bad  acts  conceived  and  executed  by 
incompetent  men. 

After  the  exhibition  of  such  commanding 
powers  of  elocution — such  rare  faculties  of  rea- 
soning— by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me,  I  confess  it  is  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  brought  my  mind  to  encoun- 
ter the  mortification  of  following  at  so  great  a 
distance  behind  them.  I  will  follow  them, 
longo  intervalh,  well  pleased  if  I  have  the 
speed  and  vigor  to  keep  even  in  sight  of  them. 
Though  I  cannot  hope  to  approach,  much  less 
equal  their  uncommon  efforts,  I  may  be  excused 
for  an  humble  attempt  to  emulate  their  bright 
example. 

But,  sir,  now  that  I  have  taken  the  floor, 
when  I  look  before  me,  and  survey  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospect  which  the  subject  presents, 
my  mind  is  almost  overpowered.  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  begin,  how  to  proceed,  when  to 
conclude ;  not  that  many  topics  of  interest  and 
magnitude  do  not  remain  untouched,  through 
the  considerate  politeness  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me ;  not  that  there  is  any  dearth  of 
reasons  why  the  capacity  should  be  withheld 
from  those  who  evince  a  fixed  determination  to 
pursue  a  mad  and  ruinous  career;  nor  that 
there  are  not  still  higher  obligations  than  those 
imposed  by  a  love  of  country,  which  command 
the  patriot  to  break  and  diminish  as  he  can  the 
force  of  a  blow  aimed  at  her  best  interests — 
but  it  is  setting  one's  self  adrift  upon  the  wide 
ocean ;  it  is  like  hunting  for  arguments  to  prove 
an  axiom — to  assign  reasons  why  this  loan 
should  not  be  granted — this  war  should  be 
no  longer  persisted  in.  Could  one  plausible 
reason  be  assigned  for  its  continuance,  sufficient 
arguments  might  then  be  called  for  to  demon- 
strate the  propriety  and  necessity  of  its  termi- 
nation. Could  encouragement  be  derived  from 
the  past,  keeping  alive  hope  for  the  future,  to 
stimulate  us  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other, 
more  than  a  countervailing  depression  and  de- 
spondency would  be  produced,  by  a  calm  con- 
templation of  the  wonderful  revolution  in  the 
affeirs  of  the  world,  since  the  fatal,  ever-to-be- 
lamented  hour  when  the  Administration  first 
had  recourse  to  its  "  attitude  and  armor."  Every 
consideration  which  can  be  suggested  by  minds 
devoted  to  the  good  of  the  country  is  arrayed 


against  this  bill.  "We  have  still  much  to  lose, 
every  thing  to  fear,  nothing  to  hope,  and  as  little 
to  gain. 

For  a  long  series  of  time,  this  Administration 
has  been  pursuing  a  phantom — grasping  at  the 
shade  of  a  shadow.  At  this  hour  they  are  no 
nearer  their  unattainable  object  than  when  they 
first  started.  Like  the  infatuated  alchymist, 
they  have  persisted  in  their  experiments  until 
the  very  means  of  continuing  them  are  well 
nigh  exhausted,  and  without  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  realizing  their  visionary  expecta- 
tions. It  may  truly  be  said,  the  sword  was 
drawn  against  ourselves.  Failing  in  the  hope- 
less attempt  to  subdue  Great  Britain,  we  were 
disgraced,  humbled,  deprived  of  many  valuable 
lives ;  the  nation  was  loaded  with  immense 
debt ;  the  public  safety  jeopardized,  or  made  to 
rest  upon  the  humiliating  and  precarious  reli- 
ance of  an  enemy's  forbearance ;  successful,  the 
sword  was  sheathed  in  the  bosom  of  our  own 
country.  England  conquered,  where  should 
we  have  concealed  ourselves  from  the  search- 
ing eye  of  the  fell  destroyer — where  found  shel- 
ter from  the  tyrant's  fury?  Victorious,  we 
were  conquered,  defeated,  ruined.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  contest  we  are  engaged  in — a  war 
without  hope,  carried  on  for  objects  unattain- 
able. 

Is  any  motive  to  be  found  for  its  continuance 
in  its  conduct,  the  events  which  have  attended 
it,  or  what  all  must  now  join  in  believing  will 
be  its  issue  ?  "With  the  same  weak  counsels  ; 
with  the  same  incompetent  men  to  direct  our 
armies ;  with  a  divided,  disheartened  people ; 
contending  against  a  formidable  nation,  united 
to  a  man  against  us  by  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  justice  of  their  cause ;  flushed  by  the 
success  which  has  everywhere  attended  their 
arms,  left  without  a  rival  on  the  globe ; — what 
must  be  the  consequence  of  adherence  to  feeble 
and  desperate  counsels?  Released  from  her 
struggles  on  the  Continent,  let  England  pour 
her  veterans  into  Canada,  can  we  conquer  that 
province  ?  Let  her  resistless  marine,  no  longer 
restrained  by  motives  of  humanity,  lay  waste 
our  seaboard,  where  are  our  means  of  defence  ? 
Already  has  army  after  army  been  driven  out 
of  Canada,  captured  or  slaughtered.  Loan 
after  loan  has  been  negotiated  and  wasted,  and 
without  our  rulers  condescending  to  tell  the 
people  the  causes  of  these  disgraceful  failures ; 
but,  when  called  by  a  solemn  vote  of  this 
House  to  make  known  the  causes,  referring  us 
to  a  mass  of  unmeaning  documents,  from  which 
nothing  is  to  be  extracted  but  evidence  of  the 
incapacity  and  ignorance  of  all  who  have  helped 
to  swell  the  volume  of  trash;  declaring  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  trust  the  people's  Represen- 
tatives with  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
our  army;  refusing  to  "tell,  or  unable  to  say, 
what  has  been  the  cost  of  the  war,  or  how  the 
supplies  already  granted  have  been  applied ; 
keeping  the  people  in  the  most  agonizing  sus- 
pense and  painful  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the 
nation.    And  yet  we  are  called  on  to  unite  in 
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a  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war !  My  moral 
sense,  sir,  revolts  afr  the  invitation.  Neither 
threats,  denunciation,  nor  entreaty,  can  force 
or  seduce  me  to  plant  a  poignard  in  the  breast 
of  my  country,  already  bleeding  and  languish- 
ing under  so  many  wounds. 

I  am  already  admonished,  sir,  to  prescribe 
limits  to  the  range  of  debate  I  find  myself 
gliding  into.  I  proceed,  at  once,  to  examine 
the  budget  before  the  House.  It  is  with  some 
diffidence  I  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  That  branch 
of  the  debate  I  was  content  to  have  confined 
to  the  two  honorable  gentlemen  (Mr.  Pitkin 
and  Mr.  Sheffey)  who  preceded  me.  I  must, 
however,  endeavor  to  supply  some  striking 
omissions  in  their  luminous  exposition  of  the 
public  finances  and  resources.  The  prominent 
and  great  defect  which  runs  through  the  expo- 
sition of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  is  so  important  that  I  must 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  at- 
tempt to  explain  it.  Though  the  House  has 
been  amused  by  fanciful,  fallacious,  and  exag- 
gerated estimates,  to  show  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  lend,  it  has  failed  to  elucidate  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  borrow.  That 
ability  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
people  to  invest  money  in  the  public  stock.  To 
produce  that  disposition,  their  interest  must  be 
consulted.  It  must  be  made  their  interest  to 
lend,  by  furnishing  sufficient  Government  secu- 
rities, providing  indemnity  against  loss.  If  a 
permanent,  efficient  fund  is  created,  coextensive 
and  coeval  with  the  public  debt,  and  that  fund 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  the 
capitalist  may  then  see  his  interest  in  becoming 
a  public  creditor.  You  then  create  the  ability 
to  borrow,  by  producing  a  corresponding  dis- 
position to  lend,  which,  in  finance,  are  convert- 
ible. But  if,  from  a  fear  of  losing  popularity 
by  resorting  to  an  odious  system  of  taxation, 
you  fail  to  provide  a  permanent  revenue,  ade- 
quate to  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest, 
and  looking  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt  to  be  created,  the  public 
credit  must  suffer,  and  the  moneyed  men  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  not  to  aid  the  loan.  I 
have  tpo  much  respect  for  the  understanding  of 
the  House  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic. 

After  a  fair  and  deliberate  examination,  I 
pronounce  the  system  of  ways  and  means,  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  deceptive  and  disingenu- 
ous. These  are  strong  and  harsh  terms,  but  I 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  now  presides  in  this  House  with 
so  much  ability,  dignity,  and  impartiality.  I 
speak  the  language  of  the  late  Committee  of 
Finance,  and  of  this  House,  who  adopted  the 
memorable  report  of  that  committee,  which 
denounced  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  very  system  now  recommended.  I 
speak  the  language  of  every  financier  and  po- 
litical economist,  whose  opinions  are  respected 
in  free  and  well-regulated  Governments,  when 


I  say  it  is  ruinous  and  destructive  of  public 
credit  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  loans  without 
providing  the  ways  and  means  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  Government;  without 
creating  and  pledging  a  fund  securing  the  pub 
lie  creditors  in  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
interest,  and  ultimate  reimbursement  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
finance  —  a  fundamental  principle  of  public 
credit — never  to  borrow  without  providing  the 
means  of  paying  the  interest,  and  finally  ex- 
tinguishing the  principal.  To  act  upon  a  dif- 
ferent system — to  rely  upon  loans  to  pay  the 
interest  of  loans — is  to  adopt  a  most  desperate 
system  of  fiscal  gambling ;  sapping  the  founda- 
tion of  public  credit,  and  conducting  to  national 
bankruptcy.  Well  versed  in  finance,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee could  not  he  induced  to  sanction,  much 
less  recommend,  a  system  of  ways  and  means 
founded  in  a  studied  concealment  of  the  public 
finances,  and  not  built  upon  the  substantial 
resources  of  the  country.  Disdaining  to  act 
upon  a  system  of  temporary  expedients,  to  pre- 
serve the  people's  favor  at  the  cost  of  the  coun- 
try's interest,  he  frankly  communicated  to  the 
House  the  real  state  of  the  finances.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  wants  of  the  Government ;  he 
introduced  a  system  of  revenue  to  meet  the 
public  exigencies,  and  preserve  the  public 
credit.  Gentlemen  cannot  so  soon  have  for- 
gotten the  letter  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Lang- 
don  Oheves  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  reply  of  that 
Minister  must  also  be  fresh  in  their  recollection. 
So  direct  and  explicit  was  Mr.  Gallatin's  answer 
in  regard  to  taxes,  that  many  at  the  time  sup- 
posed— I  was  fully  persuaded— his  object  was 
to  deter  the  Congress  from  declaring  war,  by 
holding  up  to  their  view  a  frightful  picture  of 
internal  taxation — the  inevitable  consequence 
of  war. 

The  present  men  in  power  have  not  only 
endangered  the  public  credit  by  a  violation  of 
"  all  those  principles  held  sacred  by  every  coun- 
try," but  they  have  deliberately  violated  the 
public  faith.  The  fact  is  demonstrable.  The 
eight  million  sinking  fund,  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  old  public  debt,  has  also  been  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  eleven  million  loan,  the 
sixteen  million,  the  seven  and  a  half  million 
loan,  and  it  is  to  be  again  pledged  for  the  twenty- 
five  million  loan.  The  same  sinking  fund  is  also 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  bills. 
These  Treasury  bills,  bylaw,  are  made  receivable 
at  the  custom-house  for  the  imposts.  These  bills,  - 
possessing  no  intrinsic  value — a  mere  artificial 
value,  impartecli  to  them  by  the  fund  pledged  ' 
for  their  redemption — destroy  the  value  of  that 
very  fund.  The  sinking  fund  is  rendered  value- 
less, and  may  ultimately,  as  far  as  it  is  deriv- 
able from  commerce,  consist  merely  in  these 
bills,  which  are  a  legal  tender  for  commercial 
duties.  This  position  is  so  evident  that  it  rer 
quires  no  illustration. 

I  must  now  be  indulged  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  borrow,' 
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or  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  the  people  to 
lend.  It  has  been  admitted  by  one  gentleman 
that  the  loan  would  be  filled.  I  entertain  no 
such  opinion.  I  believe  it  will  fail.  Unless  a 
most  exorbitant  interest  is  given,  it  must  fail. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  any  premium  will  insure 
success. 

The  Eastern  States,  being  free  from  blockade, 
have  become  the  depot  of  most  of  the  foreign 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  American  continent.  These 
articles,  owing  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
public  enemy  and  our  own  Government,  can- 
not be  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  and  must  be  met  by  specie. 
If  the  coasting  trade  were  not  destroyed — if 
the  trade  of  the  several  States  with  each  other 
had  to  contend  only  against  the  public  enemy, 
the  debt  thus  accrued,  in  favor  of  the  North, 
would  have  been  discharged  during  the  "Winter 
months,  by  the  bulky  articles  of  Southern 
growth,  easily  transported  by  our  coasting 
craft. 

The  President,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, recommended  to  Congress  to  stop  this 
traffic.  The  mandate  was  obeyed ;  and  specie 
alone  must  go  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  mer- 
chants of  New  England.  This  causes  such  a 
pressure  from  the  East,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  will  deprive 
them  of  the  means,  if  they  have  the  disposition, 
to  fill  the  loan.  The  accumulation  of  capital  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  enables  that 
State,  by  pressing  New  York,  to  reach  the  ex- 
treme Southern  end  of  the  chain  of  banks.  It 
cannot  be  concealed,  or  denied,  that  a  very 
general  alarm  is  felt  for  the  critical  situation  of 
the  banks,  produced  by  an  accumulation-  of 
capital  to  the  North  in  the  manner  mentioned. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  is  in  danger.  Sir,  gen- 
tlemen seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  beset.  I  do  not  wish  to 
ruffle  their  serenity,  by  exciting  apprehensions ; 
but  they  should  be  prepared  to  encounter  trou- 
bles which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers 
to.  They  should  be  prepared  for  an  explosion, 
the  noise  of  which  may  not  reach  their  ears  in 
time  for  their  retreat.  The  very  foundations 
of  the  Government  tremble  beneath  it.  The 
ground  on  which  Ministers  stand  is  hourly  wash- 
ing from  under  their  feet.  Let  them  fail  in 
their  loan,  and  they  are  undone.  They  have  no 
excuse  for  not  providing  the  ways  and  means 
called  for  by  the  public  exigencies,  but  the  fear 
of  offending  the  people,  and  yet  the  popularity 
of  the  war  is  the  favorite  theme  of  its  authors. 
A  crisis  has  arrived  in  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which,  unless  promptly  and  vigorous- 
ly met  by  efficient  measures,  will  bring  on  cer- 
tain ruin.  The  credit  of  the  Government  once 
destroyed,  cannot  be  easily  reinstated.  It  must 
be  destroyed  if  this  system  is  pursued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  this  question  of  impress- 
ment, allegiance,  protection,  and  retaliation, 
which  has  been  connected  with  it,  gentlemen 
Vol.  V.— 13 


here  may  fret,  rail,  and  argue,  until  doomsday. 
They  may  set  up  new-fangled  doctrines,  un- 
known to  public  law,  and  deny  old  and  estab- 
lished principles,  but  as  far  as  depends  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  ablest  jurists,  and  the  practice 
of  the  oldest  regular  Governments,  the  point  in 
controversy  is  long  ago  settled.  It  is  immuta- 
bly determined.  It  is  inherent  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  society  and  Government.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  every  political  society  would  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution  and  de- 
struction, instead  of  the  great  inherent  principls 
of  perpetuity  and  power.  Sir,  we  have  no  right 
to  the  service  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  Prince. 
"We  can,  if  we  choose,  and  have  the  power,  pro- 
tect them  against  the  superior  claim  of  their 
native  country — we  may  declare  a  war  for  such 
an  object,  but  we  derive  no  such  right  from 
social  regulations  or  the  public  law  of  na- 
tions. 

It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  which,  I  believe,  we  have  no 
power  to  repeal,  or  just  pretension  to  render 
nugatory  in  its  operation,  "that  natural  alle- 
giance is  perpetual,  and  cannot  be  affected  by 
time,  place,  or  circumstances,  nor  can  it  be 
changed  by  swearing  allegiance  to  another 
Sovereign — the  subject  may  to  be  sure  by  such 
means  entangle  himself,  but  he  cannot  unloosen 
the  bands  which  connect  him  with  his  native 
country." — {See  Blackstone's   Commentaries. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  pur- 
suing then-  happiness  in  whatever  climes  their 
fortunes  may  lead  them,  if  they  form  engage- 
ments with  another  Government  inconsistent 
with  their  prior  and  permanent  obligations  to 
their  native  country,  it  is  an  act  done  in  their 
own  wrong.  They  enter  into  a  contract  from 
its  nature  void,  ab  initio,  because  it  requires 
two  parties,  both  able,  to  make  a  valid  contract. 
In  the  case  mentioned  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  of  naturalization  was  disabled  from 
contracting.  If  the  foreigner,  owing  original 
and  permanent  allegiance  to  his  native  country, 
from  which  he  has  no  power  to  absolve  him- 
self, except  by  her  consent,  express  or  implied, 
engages  to  perform  opposite  and  irreconcilable 
duties,  he  alone  is  to  blame  for  the  difficulties 
'in  which  he  may  find  himself  involved.  This  I 
conceive  a  full  answer  to  every  thing  alleged  of 
the  hardship  of  naturalized  citizens  being  forced 
to  perform  conflicting  duties.  Is  it  said  natu- 
ralized citizens  may  be  forced  to  bear  arms 
against  their  native  country,  and  therefore  are 
entitled  to  protection  from  their  adoptedcoun- 
try,  as  native  citizens  are  within,  and  without 
our  territorial  jurisdiction?  They  were  not 
forced  to  abjure  allegiance  to  their  Government. 
The  fault  is  their  own,  if  they  have  "  entangled 
themselves"  by  an  act  done  in  their  own  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  present  situation  of  our  country,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  power,  resources,  prosperi- 
ty, and  fortunes  of  England,  it  ought  to  bring 
gentlemen  to  a  pause.  They  should  determine 
at  once  to  travel  no  further  in  the  road  to  ruin, 
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and  to  retrace  their  steps.  I  repeat,  wo  have 
nothing  to  hope,  every  thing  to  apprehend, 
from  a  continuance  of  this  unequal  ruinous  con- 
test. It  must  be  abandoned,  or  its  authors 
will  be  driven  headlong  from  power  by  the 
people. 

How  much  better  for  the  honor  and  fame  of 
our  rulers,  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  would  it  have  been,  had  their  principles 
permitted  them  to  pursue  the  counterpart  of 
the  memorable,  never-to-be-forgotten  example 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  nam.e 
of  this  illustrious  warrior  and  statesman  was 
introduced  in  debate  by  an  honorable  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Maoon.)  He 
named  a  prince,  sir,  second  only  to  "Alexander 
the  Deliverer,"  in  the  glory  of  saving  a  world 
from  bondage ;  a  prince,  bound  by  no  natural 
ties  to  the  people  whom  he  governed ;  raised 
to  that  Government  by  the  hand  of  Bonaparte 
himself,  yet  declaring,  that  a  sense  of  honor, 
gratitude  to  a  people  who  had  received  him 
into  their  bosom,  and  a  determination  to  main- 
tain their  rights  against  *  foreign  encroachment, 
compelled  him  to  resent  the  insolence  and  resist 
the  violence  of  France.  Bernadotte  would  not 
tolerate  the  insolence  of  an  upstart  French  Min- 
ister, who  assumed  towards  him  the  tone  and 
port  of  a Boman Proconsul,  talkingtohis  slaves. 
He,  too,  was  by  turns  wheedled,  flattered,  de- 
nounced, and  threatened.  No  arts  or  menaces 
were  unessayed  to  draw  or  force  him  into  the 
French  Confederacy ;  but  he  preserved  his  in- 
tegrity, he  maintained  his  independence  and 
honor.  He  did  not  cringe,  and  bow,  and  coax, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meanness,  "like  a  reptile 
crawling  on  the  belly,"  entreat  the  tyrant's  in- 
solent Minister  to  take  back  his  insults — or,  only 
to  erase  from  the  records  of  his  mission  the  evi- 
dence that  they  were  given.  He  did  not  send 
a  favorite  right-hand  Cabinet  consellor  from 
Stockholm  to  Gottenburg,  to  persuade  a  French 
Minister  to  recall  or  modify  his  abuse.  He  did 
not  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  British  Minister,  and 
dismiss  him  to  propitiate  the  tyrant,  and  soothe 
the  anger  of  his  irritated  Minister.  No,  sir, 
this  detestable  Crown  Prince,  now  so  odious  in 
the  estimation  of  the  present  republicans ;  this 
"traitor"  disdained  to  truckle  to  a  tyrant.  He 
would  have  cut  off  his  right  arm— he  would 
have  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  and  bled,  as 
every  man  of  true  courage  and  honor  would 
have  done,  in  preference  to  such  a  dastardly 
sacrifice  of  honor ;  in  preference  to  such  high 
treason  against  all  that  adorns,  and  exalts,  and 
dignifies,  individual  and  national  character. 
No,  sir,  "Bonaparte's  Sergeant,"  as  he  is  now 
contemptuously  denominated,  because  he  too 
would  not  be  tied  to  the  imperial  cart-tail,  and 
consider  it  a  distinction  to  be  dragged  through 
the  same  mire  and  thorns  that  have  so  beslimed 
and  wounded  this  people,  appealed  to  the  sword, 
and  maintained  his  own  honor,  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  glory  of  Sweden.  No  bribes,  nor 
menaces,  nor  temptations,  could  compel  or 
seduce  him  to  adopt  that  fatal  system  of  the 


Destroyer,  which  was  the  commencement  of 
our  suffering,  and  is  the  continuance  of  our 
degradation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  more  solemn  and 
impressive  are  the  considerations  which  should 
have  found  their  way  to  the  bosoms  of  men, 
elevated  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  a 
free  people,  by  the  fair  exercise  of  their  elective 
franchise.  The  Prince  Boyal  was  a  stranger, 
placed  to  rule  over  a  people  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  none  of  the  tender  ties  of  country, 
yet  he  set  an  example  of  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Swedish  cause,  to  the  great  cause 
of  humanity,  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  may 
look,  but  look  in  vain,  into  the  policy  and  meas- 
ures of  our  rulers.  We  must  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  vassal  States  of  Europe,  if  we  search  for 
examples  that  have  been  followed  here. 

Mr.  Ingebsoll  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appears  to  be  the  saturna- 
lia of  legislation ;  when  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple, laying  aside  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  them,  together  with  all  regard  to 
business  for  the  time  being,  take  an  annual  oo- 
casion  of  entertaining  themselves  in  saying  just 
what  each  one  thinks  proper  of  persons  in  au- 
thority. The  state  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  have  any  connection,  is 
brought  into  discussion  in  a  debate  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  according  to  the  indefinite  views 
of  which  so  inexhaustible  a  subject  is  suscepti- 
ble. I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  which  I  presume  I  may  claim,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  to  present  such  considera- 
tions to  notice  as  have  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind.  Though  I  may  not  approve  of  the 
custom  of  unlimited  debate,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
oppose  it ;  and  I  flatter  myself  with  at  least  the 
indulgence  of  the  committee,  however  I  may 
trespass  on  their  patience. 

As  it  is  but  turning  up  the  mere  surface  of 
our  commercial  embarrassments  to  begin  with 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  contem- 
poraneous British  orders,  with  which  gentlemen 
preceding  me  have  bounded  their  inquiries,  I 
shall  make  no  excuse  for  rather  a  deeper  explo- 
ration into  the  recesses  of  maritime  aggrandize^ 
ment  and  national  hostility ;  referable,  as  they 
are,  to  these  inherent  pronenesses  to  ambition 
and  control  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  human 
actions.  I  beseech  the  committee,  however, 
not  to  take  alarm  at  this  declaration.  Thongli 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  subject  with- 
out striking  at  any  rate  beyond  the  dates  of  our 
recent  foreign  annoyances,  yet  I  have  no  design 
of  wearying  their  attention  with  any  disquisi- 
tion at  length  into  this  diversified  controversy. 
Even  the  extraordinary  latitude  which  praotioe 
affords  to  our  debates  would  be  insufficient  for 
such  an  undertaking.  I  shall,  therefore,  limit 
myself  to  the  selection  of  certain  prominent  and 
memorable  points  of  observation,  and  endeavor 
to  make  them  answer  all  the  purposes  of  exhib- 
iting an  outline,  which  every  mind  will  be  able 
to  fill  up  as  I  proceed. 

The  position  most  natural,  as  well  as  most 
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necessary  to  begin  from,  is,  that  according  to 
the  ancient,  the  uniform,  and  the  legitimate  law 
of  nations,  to  be  collected  from  treaties,  from 
established  usages,  and  from  international  con- 
venience ;  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  ap- 
plied to  nations,  which  constitutes  the  law  of 
nation* — free  ships  make  free  goods.  From  an 
invasion  of  this  reasonable  and  settled  principle 
have  proceeded  most  of  the  difficulties  we  are 
now  contending  with.  I  am  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  breaking  ground  with  an  assertion  that 
this  country  is  bound  to  maintain  in  arms  against 
Great  Britain  the  abstract  principle  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods.  Not  at  all.  But  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  such  is  the  ancient  and  recog- 
nized '  law  of  nations,  and  that,  as  a  power, 
whose  policy  is  to  be  generally  neutral  and  al- 
ways commercial,  it  is  most  clearly  and  empha- 
tically the  interest,  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  assert  and  adhere  to  this  great 
safeguard  for  the  integrity  of  their  flag  and 
foreign  trade.  I  mean  to  say  further,  that  the 
origin  of  our  prevailing  troubles  is  to  be  traced 
to  infractions  of  this  undeniable  principle,  in- 
terpolated by  belligerent  exigency  on  neutral 
immunities ;  and  that  the  war  we  are  now  re- 
luctantly waging,  with  all  the  odds  of  military 
and  naval  experience  and  capacity  against  us,  is 
a  struggle  forced  upon  us  by  the  aggravated 
consequences  of  original  infringements  of  this 
rule.  To  support  this  ground,  1  shall  first  ask 
the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
celebrated  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which,  was  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1713.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  great  leading  international  compact  was 
adjusted.  All  the  commercial  and  principal 
sovereignties  of  Europe  were  parties  to  it.  All 
the  points  of  maritime  controversy  then  in 
existence  were  arranged  by  it.  Its  authenticity 
and  authority  are  of  the  highest  order.  Its  con- 
ditions are  explicit  beyond  contradiction.  Its 
construction  of  the  law  of  nations  is  conform- 
able to  those  bases  which  the  experience,  the 
usage,  the  reciprocal  pretensions,  and  views  of 
the  various  nations  contributing  to  it,  had  laid 
down  as  the  best  foundation  for  maritime  peace 
and  national  independence.  In  a  word,  sir,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  solemn  testi- 
monials on  record  of  the  principles  of  public 
law  and  justice.  Now,  sir,  by  this  important 
instrument,  the  point  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods  is  ratified  and  promulgated  in  its  broad- 
est acceptation.  But  one  century  ago  neither 
England  nor  any  other  nation  of  Europe  felt  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  points  of  mari- 
time contest,  then,  were  limited  to  the  question 
of  search  and  blockade,  both  of  which  are  fixed 
on  conditions,  which  then  were  of  universal  in- 
fluence. The  rule  of  1756,  as  a  certain  mis- 
chievous and  wholly  unauthorized  irregularity 
has  been  designated,  is  of  much  later  birth.  As 
its  very  title  implies,  it  never  appeared  until 
forty  years  afterwards.  The  extravagant  ad- 
denda to  contraband,  the  monstrous  presump- 


tions of  proclamation  blockade,  the  various 
other  enlargements  of  maritime  wrongs  which 
have  since  found  victims  and  advocates  in 
America,  together  with  impressment,  are  all  of 
very  modern  introduction,  though  commonly 
defended  as  parts  of  the  ancient  stock  of  Brit- 
ish maritime  rights.  At  the  time  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  sir,  England  had  not  £he  naval  as- 
cendency she  now  holds  by  the  sole  tenure  of 
conquest  and  usurpation.  She  did  not,  at  that 
period,  give  law  to  the  seas,  nor  had  her  states- 
men and  merchants,  her^naval  commanders  and 
Crown,  the  motives  they  now  cherish  for  es- 
tablishing those  naval  impositions  which  arc  to 
drive  all  laws  and  usages  of  nations  from  the 
credit  they  have  heretofore  received,  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  meaos  that  they 
usurp  their  places.  Before  Great  Britain  became 
the  first  navigating  community,  the  Republic 
of  Holland  enjoyed  more  commerce  than  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  put  together.  After  reclaiming 
their  territories  from  the  ocean,  the  inhabitants 
of  Holland,  without  any  other  articles  of  export 
than  a  little  cheese  and  crockery  ware,  spread 
a  greater  quantity  of  canvas  on  the  sea  than 
covered  the  commerce  of  all  their  competitors. 
But  the  policy  of  Holland,  unlike  that  of  Eng.- 
land,  was  pacific  and  conciliatory.  "The  Hol- 
landers relied  on  their  enterprise,  their  skill, 
and  their  credit,  rather  than  their  navies,  for 
success;  they  became  the  genuine  champions 
and  examples  of  neutrality  and  justice.  The 
commentators  on  the  law  of  nations,  Grotim, 
Bynkershoek  and  Hubner,  are  to  this  day  what 
they  have  always  been,  the  most  respectable 
and  authentic  witnesses  of  the  original  provi- 
sions of  that  law.  It  is  true,  that  Grotius's 
well-known  treatise  contains  nothing  particular- 
ly appropriate  to  the  doctrine  of  maritime  neu- 
trality. But  we  are  given  to  understand  by 
Burigny,  his  biographer,  that  he  did  compose 
a  work,  which,  though  unfortunately  lost,  ex- 
pressly asserted  the  rights'  of  a  prior  state  of 
neutrality  against  the  subsequent  emergencies  of 
a  state  of  war.  It  is  to  such  sources,  to  this 
nation,  to  these  authors,  that  we  are  to  look,  not 
to  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  great  principles  of 
international  law. 

But  I  shall  not  rest  on  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
alone  for  the  English  avowal  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principle,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  I  need  not  rest  this  on  the  ground  of 
either  concession  or  merely  treaty  law.  It  is  a 
position  not  conceded  by  England,  but  asserted 
by  her,  and  long  since  the  date  of  that  treaty, 
in  the  terms  not  to  be  disputed.  The  book, 
from  which  I  am  about  to  trouble  the  committee 
with  the  reading  of  some  passages,  will  abun- 
dantly sustain  this  declaration.  It  is  the  seventh 
volume  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  so  con- 
clusively pertinent  to  my  purpose,  that  I  hope 
the  committee  will  excuse  me  for  praying  their 
attention  to  it.  It  will  be  recollected  that, 
about  the  year  1737,  Spain  insisted  on  a  right 
to  stop,  overhaul  and  search  British  vessels, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained 
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any  articles  contravening  her  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Seville.  The  relation  then  of 
England  to  Spain  was  very  much  what  that  of 
this  country  has  since  been  to  England.  During 
three  and  twenty  years  did  Spain  persist  in  her 
seizures  and  condemnations  of  the  ships  of  Eng- 
land on  arbitrary  and  unfounded  pretexts;  and, 
during  all  that  period,  did  England  contain 
herself  within  the  pale  of  unavailing  expostula- 
tion and  disregarded  remonstrance.  The  lan- 
guage, however,  of  English  remonstrance  was 
much  stronger  than  the  American.  It  did  not 
concede,  even  by  implication,  the  right  of  search. 
It  did  not  .even  tacitly  acknowledge  that  free 
ships  do  not  make  free  goods.  On  the  contrary, 
England,  so  late  as  1737,  was  first  a  sturdy 
beggar,  and  afterwards  as  powerful  an  advocate 
for  British  maritime  rights  as  she  has  since  been 
inexorable  and  outrageous  in  the  perpetration  of 
maritime  wrongs. 

But  is  there  no  additional  cause  for  our  hos- 
tilities? Has  nothing  been  superinduced  by 
the  war  itself,  adding  to  its  original  inducements 
most  unparalleled  aggravation  ?  Mr.  Chairman, 
yes,  an  atrocity  overlooked  by  our  Government, 
familiarized  to  the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  i 
one,  nevertheless,  against  which  every  cottage 
should  be  hung  with  mementoes,  every  parlor 
tapestried  with  remonstrances.  I  allude,  sir, 
to-  the  barbarian  subornation  by  England  of  our 
Indian  borders,  whose  savage  thirst  has  been 
slaked  in  the  blood  of  our  women  and  children, 
under  the  direct  encouragement  of  English 
agency.  I  mean  to  take  some  notice  of  this 
nefarious  inhumanity.  The  Executive  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country,  which  is  accused  of  so 
much  unfounded  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  has 
omitted  in  my  humble  opinion  the  most  impos- 
ing and  overwhelming  complaints  with  which  a 
nation  ever  was  rebuked,  by  their  silence  on 
this  subject.  But  I  shall  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Government ;  and  shall  make  no 
apology  for  presenting  this  atrocity  in  its  true 
colors.  The  British  manifesto  of  the  9th  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  which  puts'  forth  their  justification 
in  this  war,  states  expressly  that  Mr.  Foster 
had  instruction  to  repudiate  the  foul  charge  of 
their  employment  of  our  Indians.  Did  he  do 
so  ?  Never.  I  am  aware  at  least  of  no  solemn 
protestation  from  that  Minister  against  this  im- 
putation, this  indelible,  deadly  blot  on  the 
annals  of  this  nation.  But  supposing  that  he 
had,  would  that  alter  the  fact  ?  Should  that 
disprove  it?  There  was  indeed  a  period  when 
the  drawing-room  and  the  cabinet  were  hung 
with  specious  but  most  insidious  trappings  of 
amity;  but  even  then  the  trans- Alleghanian 
wilderness  was  rustling  with  the  preparation  of 
the  savage,  licking  his  chops  in  ambush,  and 
hankering  for  the  promised  repast.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  examined  the  powder,  and  the 
arms,  the  muskets,  and  weapons,  that  fell  into 
our  hands  at  the  battle  of  the  Wabash,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ear-mark  of  England 
was  upon  them.  There  was  a  time  when,  if 
such  signs  were  declared  to  exist,  ten  thousand 


voices  and  pens  and  prints  rose  up  to  contradi 
the  ungenerous  aspersion.  But  that  time  In 
passed  away.  The  Englishman  and  the  India: 
like  the  mastiff  and  the  wolf,  since  then  have  a 
ways  roamed  abroad  together ;  the  one  decorate 
with  the  collar  and  other  indications  of  refim 
ment,  but  without  its  heart ;  the  other  boundin 
innativeruthlessness;  and  kept  each  other'scon 
pany  scouring  our  forests,  contending  for  the; 
prey. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  outrage,  though  never  s 
substantiated  as  now.  In  his  celebrated  speec 
on  the  British  Treaty,  Mr.  Ames  admits  tha 
the  unauthorized  agents  of  England  might  b 
expected  to  stir  up  our  Indians,  though  he  de 
nies  that  the  English  Government  participate 
in  this  excitement.  But  what  was  Genera 
Washington's  impression  of  the  Indian  wa 
which  carried  Harmer,  and  St.  Clair,  am 
Wayne,  into  the  field?  General  Washington 
sir,  was  satisfied  that  Colonel  Beckwith,  tb 
formal  British  agent,  who  preceded  Mr.  Ham 
mond's  mission  to  America — that  this  agem 
had  fomented  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  Hi 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remonstrati 
with  Beckwith  concerning  it.  And  what  die 
he  offer  in  his  excuse  ?  After  some  prevarica- 
tion, he  acknowledged  his  own  interference  ii 
that  way,  though  he  denied  that  he  had  acted  bj 
Lord  Dorchester's  authority,  and  asserted  thai 
the  step  was  merely  his  own.  So  long  ago  af 
1792,  was  this  iniquity  in  preparation.  Within 
the  last  two  years,  every  disguise  has  been 
thrown  off,  and  it  stands  forward  before  the 
world  -  in  all  its  horrid  incarnation  of  avowal. 
Before  General  Hull's  capitulation,  the  first  blow 
that  was  struck  in  the  present  hostilities  came 
from  the  Indians  deep  in  the  Northwest,  against 
the  post  of  Mackinaw.  And  what  was  that 
unhappy  man's  extenuation  of  his  surrender? 
That  the  savages  were  swarming .  for  his  de- 
struction ;  pouring  down  upon  his  army  from 
the  West  and  the  North,  and  hastening  to  their 
annihilation.  Where  has  the  battle  been  fought 
since,  in  which  the  English  have  not  owed  their 
success,  wherever  they  have  had  it,  to  their 
Indian  allies  ?  Where  has  a  British  regiment  or 
a  British  soldier  met  an  American  fairly  face  to 
face,  and  staked  the  issue  on  the  valor  of  Brit- 
ons and  Americans  alone  ?  In  every  instance 
the  terror  of  the  tomahawk  has  been  their 
strongest,  their  only  protection,  their  buckler 
and  their  sword.  At  Detroit,  at  Raisin,  at 
Queenstown,  everywhere  their  allies  have  been 
their  saviours.  Not  a  single  general  order  has 
appeared  from  Prevost,  from  Brook,  from  Proc- 
tor, or  from  Vincent,  in  which  these  wretches 
have  not  been  officially  thanked  for  their  mate- 
rial assistance.  The  British  armies  have 
traversed  Canada  with  hordes  of  Indians  for 
their  wings,  like  ravens,  like  vultures  of  the 
desert,  whose  ominous  flight  portends  death, 
and  w'ho  banquet  on  the.  victims  of  their  mas- 
sacre. And  is  this  lawful,  or  accustomed  war- 
fare ?  Will  self-defence  justify,  should  invasion 
provoke,  or  will  any  thing  atone  for  this?    Is 
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it  lawful  to  poison  your  wells  or  arrows,  though 
your  territory  be  overrun  by  an  enemy  ?  No, 
sir,  no.  Nothing  can  excuse  or  extenuate  such 
barbarities.  Nor  is  excuse  or  extenuation  sought 
for.  They  are  referred  to  the  detestable  expe- 
diency of  Lord  Suffolk  in  1777,  whose  rebuke 
by  Lord  Chatham  we  all  remember,  for  his 
impious  declaration,  that  England  had  a  right  to 
employ  the  Indians  against  the  Americans,  as 
means  {to  use  his  own  infernal  language)  which 
God  and  nature  placed  at  their  command. 

Such  being  the  causes  of  this  war,  let  us  next 
inquire,  what  are  the  events  that  have  succeed- 
ed its  declaration,  which  should  drive  us  to 
abandon  it  ?  It  has  been  disastrous,  say  its  an- 
tagonists. It  has  so.  I  must  confess  it  has  had 
to  struggle  with  unexpected  difficulties,  and  un- 
accountable reverses.  Bui  is  it  therefore  we 
should  give  it  up  ?  Remember  the  price  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  declaring  it.  Call  to  mind 
the  members  of  that  illustrious  Congress,  who 
during  the  Eevolution  were  oftenobliged  to  fly, 
like  conspirators,  by  night,  from  their  beds,  to 
places  of  safety.  From  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more, to  Lancaster,  to  York,  to  Trenton.  Did 
they  yield  to  the  current  of  disaster?  If  they 
had,  sir,  our  independence  never  would  have 
been  achieved.  The  years  of  the  Eevolution 
dragged  on  in  delay,  defeat,  trial,  and  difficulty. 
With  all  its  glorious  circumstances,  what  was 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill?  An  overthrow. 
The  invasion  of  Canada  under  Montgomery  and 
Arnold ;  the  affairs  on  Long  Island  ;  the  oap- 
ture  of  Fort  "Washington ;  the  rout  at  Brandy- 
wine  ;  the  defeat  at  Germantown ;  the  partial 
success  at  Monmouth ;  the  predatory  and  wast- 
ing excursions  into  Connecticut  and  Virginia  ;• 
the  contest  in  the  South,  of  which  we  have 
lately  so  well  drawn  a  picture  by  one  of  the 
principal  performers  on  that  theatre:  what  was 
it  but  a  succession  of  total  failures  or  transient 
triumphs  ?  The  man  whose  memory  is  now  the 
resting  place  of  a  nation's  benefactions,  for 
whose  particular  association  the  two  parties  of 
this  country  contend  like  the  Greek  cities  for 
the  birthplace  of  Homer,  was  then,  almost  as 
much  as  your  present  Generals,  the  object  of 
American  contempt  and  malediction.  His  army 
was  wasting  in  sickness  and  inactivity ;  his  for- 
tresses were  taken  from  him ;  his  plans  were 
frustrated ;  his  troops  were  beaten.  Yes,  Mi-. 
Chairman,  there  are  venerable  men  of  the  dele- 
gation here,  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  mem- 
ber, who  recollect  these  things ;  who  have  told 
me  that  in  1776  not  a  town,  nor  a  village,  -nor 
a  passenger  on  the  road  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  but  was  full  of  complaints 
against  "Washington  himself,  clamorous  with 
despondency  of  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in. 
Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  his  constancy, 
not  their  despair.  Let  us  never  forget  for  a 
moment  that  the  character  of  our  population, 
the  structure  of  our  Government,  our  experi- 
ence in  war,  our  long  repose  in  peace,  do  not 
justify  the  expectation  of  never-failing  victory 
over  a  nation  inured  to  arms  and  vast  in  capa- 


city of  annoyance.  Like  our  forefathers  of  the 
Revolution  let  us  make  the  least  of  defeat,  and 
the  most  of  success.  Like  them  let  us  nerve  our 
councils  to  bear  the  reverses  of  our  arms,  and 
like  them  we  shall  finally  be  triumphant. 

But  this  wanton  and  disastrous  war  is  also 
partial  in  its  pressure.  "What  an  objection  to 
come  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia!  "What 
an  objection,  while  any  of  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  survive !  I  mention  it  but  to  say 
that  if  Virginia  had  mad$  such  an  objection  to 
Massachusetts  in  1775,  we  should  not  now  have 
been  an  independent  nation.  It  is,  however, 
unfounded  in  fact.  The  pressure  is  felt  more 
severely  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana,  than  in  any  section  whatever  of 
the  Eastern  States. 

The  war  is  moreover  unpopular !  In  spite  of 
the  majorities  in  this  House,  the  majorities  of 
suffrages  all  over  the  country,  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  war !  Majority,  then,  is  not  an  evi- 
dence of  popularity.  No.  It  proves  only  the 
coherence  of  party.  If  this  war  were  popular 
it  would  be  successful  in  Canada !  If  so,  Pom- 
pey's  was  the  unpopular  side,  when  he  fought 
at  Pharsalia  with  all  the  hopes  of  Roman  re- 
publicanism under  his  standard,  against  Ofesar 
and  his  invading  regulars  from  Gaul.  Caracta- 
cns  was  unpopular  when  he  fell  before  the  le- 
gions of  Claudius  Oassar.  The  ravage  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Lonis  XIV.  is  ascribable  to  his 
popularity  there.  In  short,  all  England's  ef- 
forts during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  un- 
popular while  sustained  in  self-defence ;  all  Bo- 
naparte's foreign  conquests  completely  unpop- 
ular ;  nor  has  the  war  become  popular  with  the 
French  nation  until  brought  home  to  their 
frontiers  and  breaking  in  upon  their  firesides ! 
The  idea  is  preposterous. 

The  allusion  I  have  just  made  to  the  altered 
state  of  Europe  within  the  last  few  months,  will 
justify  me,  I  hope,  in  asking  the  committee's 
attention  for  a  very  few  minutes  to  that  subject. 
It  abounds  with  interest,  with  instruction,  with 
advantage  to  us.  Russia,  the  power  with  whom 
we  have  never  had  a  difference,  whose  maritime 
views  and  interests  are  precisely  our  own,  has 
finally  proved  victorious  over  France.  Swe- 
den, another  Northern  power,  another  advocate 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  whose  Crown  Prince, 
like  his  great  competitor_on  the  French  throne, 
is  legitimated  by  talents  beyond  the  divinest 
rights  of  kings,  Sweden  partakes  with  Russia  of 
all  her ,  victories.  Austria  is  to  become  a  navi- 
gating nation  by  means  of  the  ports  she  is  to  ac- 
quire on  the  Adriatic.  Spain  revives  to  great- 
ness, without  her  colonies,  or  Inquisition ;  _  and 
in  estimating  the  benefits  of  these  emancipations, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  to  be  de- 
sired, that  from  her  colonies  or  that  from  her 
Inquisition.  Italy  is  to  be  restored,  probably 
without  a  Pope,  in  whose  destitution  she  will  be 
liberated  from  an  odious  combination  of  Chris- 
tianity with  temporal  intrigue.  Holland  re- 
sumes the  trade  and  the  naval  prowess  which  so 
long  contested  the  balance  with  England ;  that 
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trade  which  was  freighted  from  every  latitude  ; 
that  navy  which  was  the  last  to  oppose  itself 
successfully  against  the  fleets  of  England :  I  re- 
fer to  the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank  in  1787, 
when  the  Dutch  Admiral  Kingsberry  defeated 
Admiral  Parker.  France,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  remains 
great,  without  continuing  to  be  too  much  so. 
In  all  these  amazing  restorations,  there  is,  how- 
ever, one  country  on  the  continent  whose  omis- 
sion I  shall  be  pardoned  for  adverting  to,  to  de- 
plore it.  I  mean  Poland — a  country  which  af- 
forded us  many  gallant  auxiliaries  in  the  war  of 
our  Revolution;  a  country  which,  though  its 
modern  history  is  not  much  known  in  America, 
is  more  fertile  of  noble  examples  of  the  most  he- 
roic patriotism,  and  more  instructive  in  great 
lessons  of  Republican  integrity,  than  any  other 
that  exists.  Within  the  last  sixty  years  Poland, 
the  only  surviving  Republic  in  the  world  except 
our  own,  has  evinced,  in  innumerable  illustrious 
instances,  more  of  that  immortal  spirit  which 
mankind  admire  in  Greece  and  Rome,  than  the 
transactions  of  any  other  modern  nation  can  af- 
ford. Barbarously  subdued  and  mutilated  as 
this  remnant  of  the  stock  of  European  Repub- 
licanism has  been  by  the  despots  surrounding 
them,  I  must  confess,  that  there  was  something 
grateful  even  in  the  promise  held  out  to  them  by 
the  French  Emperor,  that  their  independence 
should  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  success.  In 
the  tempest  of  this  man's  career,  such  corrusca- 
tions  shed  a  splendor  on  the  general  gloom.  In 
the  abject  state  of  Poland,  even  the  promise  of 
freedom  is  a  beam  of  hope.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  promise  would  ever  have  been  redeemed. 
But  I  know  of  no  spectacle  in  our  age  more  au 
gust,  more  imposing  than  the  Polish  Diet  which 
sat  on  the  1st  July,  1812,  under  the  old  Count 
Cztartozinski,  as  the  French  were  advancing 
into  Russia,  when  the  prospect  of  liberty  was 
once  more  lighted  up  before  the  Poles.  If  Spain 
and  Holland  have  our  commiseration,  so  should 
Poland.  If  Spain  and  Holland  are  restored  to 
themselves,  so  should  Poland  be  restored.  I 
know  of  no  sympathy  for  the  one  to  which  the 
other  is  not  at  least  equally  entitled. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  a  balance  of  power 
be  really  established  in  Europe.  The  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy  has  been  melted  in  the  flames  of 
Moscow.  The  most  terrific  ornaments  iu  the 
French  imperial  diadem  have  been  plucked 
away  and  scattered  aside  at  the  battles  of  Boro- 
dino and  of  Leipsic.  Mankind  find  their  securi- 
ty at  last  in  the  infatuation  of  those  who  rule 
them.  The  restlessness  of  ambition  betrays  and 
overturns  it.  But  shall  we  not  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  limits  of  naval  usurpation  are  soon  to 
be  marked,  as  well  as  those  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  land  ?  ■  May  we  not  hail  the  fall  of  uni- 
versal France  as  the  precursor  to  the  fall  of 
universal  England  ?  The  moment  is  auspicious 
to  such  a  consummation.  The  indications  are 
abundant  of  its  approach.  Proximus  Ucalegon  : 
Great  Britain  goes  next.  In  vain  will  the 
French  be  confined  within  their  natural  bounds, 


the  Rhine,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps,  unl 
the  English  are  limited  to  some  retrenching 
of  their  formidable  maritime  dominion.  Th< 
can  be  no  true  balance  of  power  when  Engla: 
wields  the  undisputed,  the  only  sceptre  of  t 
seas.  Europe  feels  this  conviction,  sir,  and  ] 
doubt  the  same  ardent  and  concerted  resistan 
which  has  triumphed  over  despotism  on  tl 
Continent  will  turn  its  efforts  next  against  de 
potism  on  the  ocean.  The  floating  pediment 
England's  naval  footstool  is  already  troubli 
under  her.  Like  France  she  is  hastening  h 
fate  by  her  own  encroachments.  Like  Frani 
she  will  find  it  on  the  soil  of  Spain.  It  is  in 
possible  that  England  can  maintain  at  one  ai 
the  same  time  the  first  navies  and  first  armies  i 
the  world.  Lord  Wellington's  splendid  care< 
is  rapidly  undermining  the  best  springs  of  Bri 
ish  naval  enterprise.  The  army  of  England  wi 
prove  itself  the  conqueror  of  the  navy.  The  ii 
vasion  of  Spain  cheeked  the  career  of  Frenc 
conquests.  The  battles  of  her  own  cause  whio 
England  has  fought  in  Spain,  against  the  invs 
sion  of  France,  have  sapped,  I  trust,  the  founds 
tion  of  her  naval  ascendency.  Let  us  hope  th 
trophies  of  Napoleon  and  Nelson  may  be  ir 
terred  together  in  the  Spanish  soil.  What  th 
army  of  England  has  begun,  the  navy  of  Americ 
shall  complete.  The  little  streams  that  hav 
issued  from  the  rock  of  American  maritim 
spirit,  shall  swell  till  they  turn  the  sanguinar 
and  sordid  tides  of  British  naval  glory.  Th 
world  has  witnessed  the  meeting  of  these  wa 
ters ;  one  a  flood  of  avarice,  piracy,  and  blood 
the  other  a  current  of  enterprise,  integrity,  an< 
fortune :  the  world  has  seen  them  meet,  am 
■has  pronounced  upon  the  consequences.  Let  u 
hope,  sir,  that  from  all  the  astonishing  visita 
tions  of  the  two  last  years  a  general  and  per 
manent  peace  will  result.  I  am  not  of  thosi 
American  politicians  who  pray  for  war  in  Eu 
rope  as  the  field  of  commerce  for  America.  . 
am  satisfied,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  general  En 
ropean  peace  will  be  infinitely  beneficial  U 
American  foreign  trade.  The  carrying  States 
those  who  have  ships  without  cargoes,  timber 
heads  without  freights,  may  perhaps  suffer 
though  I  doubt  even  their  suffering.  But  th( 
exporting,  the  agricultural  States,  those  wh< 
can  afford  superfluities  of  breadstuff's,  of  rice,  o: 
cotton,  of  wool,  of  hemp,  of  all  the  indefiniti 
products  of  their  various  territories,  will  hi 
large  gainers  by  perpetual  peace.  Peace  is  th( 
element  of  their  prosperity,  war  of  their  decline 


"Wednesday,  February  16. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  tin 
Whole  on  the  bill  authorizing  a  loan  for  thi 
year  1814. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Kentucky,  resumed  th 
floor,  and  concluded,  in  about  half  an  hour,  th< 
remarks  he  yesterday  commenced  in  support  o 
the  bill.  His  remarks  are  given  entire,  as  fol 
lows : 
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Mr.  Chairman :  The  bill  under  consideration 
proposes  to  authorize  a  loan  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  in  the  present  year ;  it  is  as 
yet  blank ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  "Ways  and  Means  it  appears  that  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  millions  will  be  necessary  to  be 
raised  in  this  way ;  and  the  blank  is  proposed 
to  be  filled  with  that  sum.  The  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself  is,  whether  it  is  expedi- 
ent thus  to  fill  the  blank  and  report  the  bill  ?  This 
question  would,  at  the  first  view,  seem  to  limit 
the  discussion  to  a  narrow  compass ;  but  it  has 
been  decided,  and  seems  to  be  understood,  that 
it  is  in  order  on  this  bill,  to  take  a  full  view  of 
our  political  transactions  and  condition  in  all 
their  various  relations. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  so  wide  a  range 
of  discussion  as  some  others  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  indulge  in  some  remarks  on  the  question 
whether  we  had  just  cause  of  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  nation  has  just 
cause  of  war,  upon  two  grounds :  1st.  For 
reparation  of  her  captures  and  condemnations 
under  her  Orders  in  Council.  2d.  For  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen  on  board  our  merchant 
vessels.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  two  distinct  causes  of  war. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  I  will  say  but  little. 
It  does  seem  to  me  quite  clear,  that  if  her  Or- 
ders in  Council  were  not  authorized  by  those 
principles  of  reason  and  justice  which  civilized 
nations  profess  to  be  governed  by,  under  the 
name  of  national  law,  that  she  is  bound  to 
compensate  our  citizens  for  all  losses  sustained 
under  the  operation  of  those  orders.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  sir,  that  those  orders  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  principle  of  national  law ;  and 
her  rescinding  of  them  amounts  to  something 
like  an  acknowledgment  to  'that  effect.  I  will 
not  now  dwell  on  this  point. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  light  of  the  British  to  impress  her  sea- 
men on  board  our  merchantmen,  with  a  view 
to  show  that  she  possesses  no  such  right,  and  that 
the  practice  affords  to  this  nation  just  cause  of 
•war. 

The  fact  of  impressment  is  admitted  on  all 
hands ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  many, 
very  many,  of  our  own  native  born  and  nat- 
uralized sailors,  have  been  impressed  under  color 
of  impressing  British  sailors ;  the  injury  to  our 
merchants  is  evident,  and  in  many  instances, 
great.  The  fact  and  the  injury  being  clear,  it 
seems  unquestionably  to  devolve  upon  those 
who  justify  Great  Britain,  to  show  upon  what 
principle  of  national  law  she  is  justified.  Those 
who  oppose  her  pretensions,  might  well  rest 
upon  the  fact  and  the  injury.  But  I  will  not 
stop  here;  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
practice  is  wholly  illegal  as  well  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  England  as  the  law  of  nations. 

By  the  great  charter  of  English  liberty,  it  is 
provided,  that  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  Ms  peers,  or  the  law 


of  the  land.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Government,  and  not 
to  be  altered  but  by  the  Parliament.  A  plain 
legal  deduction  from  this  principle  is,  that  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  force,  every  impressment, 
by  mere  Executive  authority,  is  a  trespass  and 
false  imprisonment.  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  contend,  that  it  is  the  duty  or  right  of  this 
nation  to  intermeddle  with  the  municipal  laws 
of  England,  so  long  as  they  are  confined  in  their 
operation  to  English  soil  or  English  ships;  let 
them  impress  within  their  own  soil,  and  on  board 
their  own  vessels,  to  any  extent  which  the  King 
and  the  naval  officers  may  deem  proper ;  it  is 
an  affair  between  the  King  and  those  impressed, 
with  which  we  have  no  concern;  but  when 
they  choose  to  make  our  merchant  vessels,  on 
the  high  seas,  the  theatres  of  Executive  tres- 
passes and  violence,  the  case  is  changed ;  when 
the  contracts  which  their  sailors  have  made  with 
our  merchants  are,  by  force,  violated,  and  our 
vessels  deprived  of  the  competent  number  of 
hands,  and  left  to  drift  to  and  fro  on  the  wide 
ocean,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  by  what  author- 
ity this  is  done.  But,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
our  merchants  err  in  employing  British  sailors. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  British  laws  permit  her 
sailors  to  go  abroad ;  they  can  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  their  merchants  for  a  term  of  service, 
which  may  expire  in  a  foreign  country ;  our 
traders  and  navigators  may  innocently  hire 
them,  and  when  they  have  thus  hired  them  and 
made  the  success  of  a  voyage,  ship,  cargo,  and 
profit,  dependent  upon  their  services,  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  most  flagrantly  oppressive  and 
unjust,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Executive,  to 
interpose  and  forcibly  wrest,  from  on  board 
our  vessels  thus  circumstanced,  even  British 
sailors.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment  is  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  long  usage  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  some  ad- 
judged cases  may  be  adduced,  to  give  some 
countenance  to  the  doctrine ;  but  I  rest  upon 
the  great  charter,  and  I  apprehend  no  English- 
man would  feel  willing  to  admit  that  its  provi- 
sions could  be  changed  by  the  King  or  the  courts 
of  justice.  The  practice  of  impressment,  then, 
I  conclude  is  not  warranted  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  a  trespass  and  false  impressment  in 
relation  to  the  English  sailor,  and  when  com- 
mitted on  board  an  American  ship,  a  most  wanton 
outrage,  involving  consequences  which  it  be- 
iooves  this  nation  to  guard  against. 

Is  the  practice  of  impressing,  a  belligerent 
right,  upon  the  principles  of  international  law  ? 
I  answer  that  it  is  not.  According  to  Vattel, 
the  right  of  seizing  for  carrying  goods  contra- 
band of  war ;  the  right  of  seizing  for  being 
about  to  enter  a  port  actually  blockaded  by  a 
competent  force ;  and  the  right,  of  searching  for 
and  seizing  enemies'  goods,  constitute  the  sum 
total  of  belligerent  rights,  in'opposition  to  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas  to  neutrals.  These  are 
so  many  exceptions  to  the  great  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  navigating  the  high  seas,  and 
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all  that  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  only  contended  here  that 
the  British  Government  have  a  right  to  impress 
sailors  who  have  made  temporary  engagements 
with  our  merchants ;  but  that  they  have  even 
a  right  to  impress  those  who  have  been  natu- 
ralized according  to  our  constitution  and  laws 
upon  the  subject  of  naturalization.  This  posi- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  British  common  law 
doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  vague 
plea  of  its  being  necessary  on  the  part  of  Brit- 
ain to  preserve  her  national  existence.  I  will 
here  take  the  liberty  of  answering  those  argu- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance  is  a  mere  municipal  law,  not 
binding  on  the  Government  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  I  believe  I  cannot  be  corrected  when 
I  say  it  is  not  the  law  of  any  nation  except 
Great  Britain  and  France  ;  and  still  less  am  I 
in  fear  of  being  corrected-,  when  I  say  it  is  not 
a  principle  of  national  law.  The  contrary  is 
laid  down  in  Vattel,  in  Pnffendorf,  and  in  Bur- 
lamaqui,  and  various  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  law. 

This  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  more- 
over not  warranted  by  reason  or  propriety.  It 
is  said  to  attach  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  it.  "What  is  there  in  the  birth  of 
man  which  can  bind  him  by  the  tie  of  perpetual 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  plape 
where  he  is  born  ?  To  my  mind,  it  appears  to 
be  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  in  which  the 
will  of  the  individual  is  not  concerned,  and 
which  of  itself  can  be  the  basis  of  no  obligation. 
Feeding,  clothing,  &c,  certainly  forms  a  strong 
basis  for  parental  gratitnde,  and  lays  the  child 
under  obligation  to  make  a  suitable  return 
to  the  parent  in  the  same  way,  if  necessary ; 
but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  affair  between 
the  parent  and  child.  What  is  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  individual  in  his  childhood,  to 
lay  him  under  such  a  perpetual  obligation  ?  I  can 
conceive  of  no  act.  It  is  true  the  Government 
abstains  from  taking  his  life  when  the  physical 
power  of  so  doing  was  in  it;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  this  can  be  any  rational  founda- 
tion for  the  obligation  of  allegiance ;  as  well 
might  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  were  under  a 
perpetual  obligation  of  gratitude  to  me,  be- 
cause, having  the  power  of  assassinating  you,  I 
had  failed  to  do  it. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  question  presenting 
itself  more  directly  by  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. This  bill  proposes  to  authorize  a  loan, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  procure  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  We  have 
passed  sundry  bills  with  a  view  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  which  are  all  dependent,  as  to 
their  efficacy,  upon  this  ;  all  of  which  will  be 
entirely  lifeless  without  this.  This  is  necessary 
to  add  sinews  and  give  motion  to  the  whole 
machinery.  Is  it  not  expedient  to  pass  it  ?  I 
hold  that  it  is.  In  reflecting  npon  this  subject, 
I  have  concluded  in  my  mind,  that  it  is  always 
expedient,  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  state 


of  war  with  a  strong  power — with  a  power  ca- 
pable of  taking  advantage  of  its  errors  and  en- 
dangering its  rights — to  prepare  amply  and 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  without  reference 
to  the  original  cause  of  the  war.     I  would  pur- 
sue this  course,  sir,  because  I  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  put  to  hazard  any  of  the  unquestionable 
rights  of  the  nation,  by  a  feeble  and  inefficient 
course  of  warfare ;  because,  sir,  I  would  rather 
the  nation  to  which  I  belong  would  have  it  in 
its  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  pacification 
than  to  be  dictated  to.    I  am  not  willing  to 
admit,  that  as  an  individual,  there  are  not  many 
acts  of  injustice  which  I  would  rather  suffer 
than  do ;  in  which  I  would  rather  be  acted 
upon^  than  be  the  actor ;  but,  sir,  I  will  frankly 
declare,  that  I  would  rather  take  upon  myself 
the  proper  dividend  of  almost  any  act  of  injus- 
tice to  a  foreign  nation,  than  my  portion  of  the 
disgrace  that  might  be  consequent  upon  a  war 
feebly  and  inefficiently  prosecuted.     The  nation 
against  which  we  are  making  war  is  a  strong 
nation ;  of  this  we  have  ample  evidence ;  very 
recently  by  her  prowess,   and    through    the 
means  of  her  financial  resources,  the  gigantic 
power  of  Bonaparte  has  been  broken  and  dis- 
sipated in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  she  has  been 
the  very  soul,  the  animating  principle,  and  given 
sinews  to  that  formidable  league  on  continental 
Europe,  which  has  defeated  and  driven   the 
Emperor  of  France  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
empire.    Have  we  then  nothing  to  fear  from 
her  enterprises  upon  the  supposition  of  remiss- 
ness or  negligence  on  our  part  ?    I  apprehend 
we  have.     We  present  to  her  enterprises  a 
frontier  of  about  four  thousand  miles,  vulner- 
able to  her  and  her  red  allies  at  many  points ; 
already  has  she  seized  and  held  for  more  than 
a  year  one  of  our  territories ;  it  is  still  vulner- 
able ;  one  of  our  States  is  feeble  in  population, 
and  in  a  manner  severed  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation.     If  we  are  remiss,  will  she  not  have  it 
in  her  power  to  seize  upon  some  weak  point 
and  hold  it,  demanding  as  the  price  of  restitu- 
tion   some    commercial    sacrifice    not    before 
brought  into  view  ?    She  may  tell  you,  we  will 
not  yield  this  advantage  without  an  equivalent ; 
this  equivalent  may  be  some  restriction  on  your 
commerce ;  or  it  may  be  the  entire  use  of  the 
lakes,  with  barrier  towns  on  this  side  to  secure 
that  object,  or  both.    Have  we  any  pledge  that 
our  enemy  will  not  have  the  disposition  to  make 
the  most  of  any  successes  consequent  upon  our 
negligence  ?     The  history  of  her  usurpations, 
exactions,  and  bloodshed  in  India,  will  answer 
the  question ;  and  the  affair  of  Copenhagen  will 
guarantee  that  answer. 

Sir,  the  history  of  all  nations  and  ages  will 
admonish  us  against  remissness  or  negligence 
in  the  conduct  of  a  war.  I  will  cite  one  or  two 
examples.  The  history  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Rome,  exhibits  to  us  an 
awful  warning  against  any  the  least  remissness. 
The  ostensible  origin  of  that  war  was  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  two  nations  in  Spain.    Borne 
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admonished  the  Carthagenians  against  crossing 
the  river  Iberus,  and  against  molesting  the  peo- 
ple of  Saguntum,  her  ally ;  she  was  probably 
right  in  so  doing ;  she  claimed  not  any  thing 
of  Carthage  in  Africa.  The  Carthagenians  re- 
garded not  her  admonition ;  a  large,  well-dis- 
ciplined army  under  Hannibal,  the  general  of 
Carthage,  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age,  com- 
menced its  march  for  the  invasion  and  subju- 
gation of  Rome ;  this  army  crossed  the  Pyren- 
ees, traversed  the  length  of  Gaul,  crossed  over 
the  Alps,  and  fell  down  upon  Italy;  several 
great  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  arms  of 
Carthage  prevailed ;  and  by  the  great  victory 
of  the  Carthagenians  at  Cannae,  the  power  of 
Rome  seemed  to  be  almost  annihilated ;  it 
seemed  to  be  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Here  was  an  important  crisis  in  this  war ;  im- 
mediately after  this  victory  the  Republic  of 
Carthage  ought  to  have  amply  and  promptly 
supplied  their  general  with  fresh  troops  and 
money.  Carthage  was  remiss ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  power  of  Rome  revived;  and 
finally,  the  fate  of  Carthage  was  settled  on  the 
plains  of  Zama.  She  was  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace;  she  lost  her  possessions  in  Spain;  she 
yielded  Rome  tribute,  and  was  ignominiously 
restricted  in  her  navy  and  commerce.  Now, 
sir,  although  I  do  not  indulge  a  fear  that  it  will 
be  as  bad  with  us  as  with  Carthage,  yet  I  can- 
not but  fear,  that  through  negligence,  we  may 
lose  much ;  that  we  may  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  terms  disgraceful  in  themselves ;  and  as 
I  would,  as  a  Carthagenian,  have  regretted  the 
lack  of  the  means  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Rome,  in 
preference  to  the  losses  and  degradation  of  my 
own  country,  without  reference  to  the  cause  of 
the  war ;  so,  as  an  American,  I  would  regret 
that  we  should  sustain  any  losses,  or  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  degrading  terms;  and  I 
would  the  more  regret  it,  if  it  should  seem  to 
be  the  consequence  of  negligence.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  could  dictate  the  terms  of  peace, 
rather  than  be  dictated  to,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  the  war. 

A  strong  example,  sir,  to  show  how  unrea- 
sonably nations  at  war  will  rise  in  their  terms 
with  success,  is  exhibited  in  the  celebrated  war 
in  Europe  for  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  In  that  war,  Louis  XIV.,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  nation,  was  arrayed 
on  the  one  side,  contending  for  the  right  of  a 
Bourbon  to  the  throne ;  on  the  other,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  United  Provinces  of  Hol- 
land, and  England,  contending  in  favor  of  a  de- 
scendant from  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war,  Louis  was  so  hardly  pressed 
„  that  he  offered,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  do- 
minions, to  withdraw  his  forces  from  aiding  his 
connection ;  but  so  much  were  the  allies  elated 
with  theii-^success,  that  this  would  not  satisfy 
them ;  they  demanded  that  he  should  turn  his 
arms  against  the  competitor  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  his  grandson.  He  refused  this,  and  the 
result  was  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been.    I  am 


decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient  to  au- 
thorize the  loan.  The  honor,  interest,  and  safety 
of  this  nation,  I  believe,  require  it. 

There  has  been  much  said  on  the  subject  of 
parties  in  a  Republic ;  we  have  been  eloquently 
admonished  against  the  evil  effects  of  party 
spirit  in  a  minority.  Sir,  my  opinion  is,  that 
the  exertions  of  a  minority  may  be  productive 
of  evil  consequences,  when  steadily  pursued  as 
an  embodied  party;  such  exertions  may  en- 
courage a  foreign  enemy  to  persevere  in  a  course 
of  hostile  policy,  and  may  have  the  effect  of 
driving  the  majority  into  a  crooked,  wavering, 
and  feeble  course  of  policy.  But  whilst  I  admit 
the  dangers  and  evils  to  be  apprehended  on  the 
one  side,  I  will  not  be  forgetful  that  there  are 
dangers  on  the  other.  Fearless,  then,  of  the 
frowns  of  any  party,  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
believe,  that  whenever  the  liberties  of  this 
nation  are  destroyed,  it  will  be  done  by  a  ma- 
jority. Party  spirit  seems  to  me  to  be  growing 
apace  in  this  country ;  and  the  arts  of  obtaining 
and  perpetuating  party  power  are  fast  develop- 
ing themselves;  to  what  consequences  they 
will  lead,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty.  But 
really,  sir,  I  cannot  but  indulge  in  fears  that  I 
will  live  to  see  the  day  when  every  thing  of  ra- 
tional liberty  will  be  annihilated  by  some  ma- 
jority ;  when  all  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
the  nation  will  be  disposed  of,  at  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  three,  four,  or  five  of  the  leaders  of 
the  majority:  and  all  these  things  will  be 
managed  with  the  forms  and  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  under  the  warmest  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  public  weal.  I  cannot  fix  upon  any 
precise  time  for  the  happening  of  this  event ; 
but  I  believe  I  can  give  you  many  of  the  signs ; 
and  when  all  the  signs  are  seen  by  men  of  dis- 
cernment, they  will  verily  know  that  the  event 
has  come  to  pass.  "When  this  event  happens, 
there  will  be  dispersed  through  this  nation  a 
host  of  hireling  editors  of  newspapers,  busily 
engaged  in  puffing  their  employers,  and  mould- 
ing and  fashioning  public  sentiment  by  decep- 
tion to  suit  their  views.  When  this  event  hap- 
pens, this  country  will  swarm  with  little  dema- 
gogues, whose  appropriate  business  will  be  to 
sound  the  praise  of  their  leaders,  and  misguide 
public,  sentiment ;  playing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  part  of  sycophants  to  their  leaders,  and  the 
deceivers  of  the  people ;  looking  for  their  re- 
ward, and  willing  to  be  sent  here  and  wire- 
worked  by  the  great  political  jugglers  in  the 
way  which  may  best  suit  their  purposes.  In 
those  days,  every  sentiment  deemed  important 
by  the  leaders  will  be  made  a  test,  an  article  of 
political  orthodoxy,  and  all  who  will  not  assent 
will  be  considered  as  heretics :  it  will  not  be 
enough  that  a  man  is  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  and  that  he  has  acquired  a 
character  for  integrity  and  good  sense — he  must 
praise  his  leaders — his  sentiments  must  be  in 
perfect  accordance  upon  all  points.  Then  will 
be  heard  denunciations  against  all  who  have 
not  precisely  pursued  the  course  marked  out ; 
made  for  the  purpose  of  whipping  in  the  timid 
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and  crushing  the  firm.  "When  this  crisis  arrives, 
this  hall,  which  ought  through  all  time  be  the 
great  watch-tower  of  liberty — from  which  the 
language  of  the  patriot  might  be  heard  in  the 
voice  of  warning  ;  and  from  which  the  rays  of 
political  truth  might  be  shed  abroad  by  open, 
fair,  and  manly  discussion,  will  on  favorite  oc- 
casions be  silent  as  death :  by  the  use  of  the 
previous  question,  and  upon  the  ready  plea  of 
the  necessity  of  despatching  business,  discussion 
will  be  silenced ;  and  this  hall  present  to  the 
eye  a  college  of  silent  recorders.  Then  will 
the  rights  of  all  who  have  independence  of 
mind  to  disapprove  of  the  course  of  a  party, 
however  much  it  may  merit  it,  consist  of 'obe- 
dience to  their  will. 

Whatever  others  may  think,  my  judgment 
and  feelings  conspire  and  embolden  me  to  say, 
that  a  majority  may  err.  It  was  corrupt  ma- 
jorities, if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that, 
by  their  intrigues  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  paved 
the  way  for  his  subjugation  of  the  Grecian  Re- 
publics. The  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Orassus,  wielded  a  majority  of  the  Roman 
Senate.  Cromwell  had  his  majority  in  the 
English  Parliament^yes,  sir,  he  had  his  entire 
Parliament.  Robespierre  had  his  majority  in 
the  French  National  Convention.  Even  Nero 
observed  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
had  his  majority  in  the  Senate  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Peakson  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  extent  and  variety  of 
this  discussion  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  impair  the 
real  importance  and  intrinsic  solemnity  of  the 
subject  immediately  presented  to  our  consider- 
ation. It  is,  however,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  characteristic  policy  and  avowed  ob- 
jects of  the  Administration,  as  to  render  their 
separation  almost  impracticable,  and  may  well 
justify,  if  not  positively  demand,  some  inquiry 
into  that  policy  and  those  objects.  By  the  bill 
on  your  table,  together  with  the  issue  of  paper 
called  Treasury  notes,  for  five  millions  of  dollars, 
it  is  proposed  to  obtain  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  current  year ;  the  whole  receipts  from  taxes, 
and  other  sources  of  revenue,  not  amounting  to 
more  than  the  payment  of  interest  on  former 
loans,  the  stipulated  reimbursement  of  part  of 
the  old  debt,  and  expenses  of  the  civil  list. 
The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is  this : 
Can  the  Administration  borrow,  on  terms  which 
they  ought  to  accept,  the  immense  sum  now 
proposed  ?  I  profess  not,  sir,  any  peculiar  skill 
in  finance,  and  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  this  country.  I  will,  there- 
fore, not  hazard  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  the  proposed  loan, 
though  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  it 
will  not  be  obtained  with  the  facility  imagined 
by  some  gentlemen,  and  that  the  practical  re- 
sources of  the  country,  in  its  present  situation, 
have  been  greatly  overrated. 

Already  has  the  Government  borrowed  with- 
in the  last  two  years  near  forty  millions  of  dol- 


lars, most  of  which  has  been  obtained  from  the 
banks,  and  from  individuals  who  make  the 
banks  the  instruments  of  enabling  them  to 
comply  with  their  engagements.  The  fair  and 
honest  ability  of  the  banks  to  lend  does  not 
exist  to  a  much  greater  extent,  unless  the  stock 
of  the  Government  is  considered  a  safe  fund  on 
which  they  may  issue  their  own  paper  to  any 
amount. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  the  whole 
system  is  a  tottering  fabric  of  credit ;  the  Gov- 
ernment relying  on  the  credit  of  the  banks,  and 
the  banks  resting  on  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  this  confidence  does  exist,  and  is 
likely  to  continue,  I  would  ask,  why  not  issue* 
Government  paper  at  once,  and  save  the  enor- 
mous interest  now  paid  to  the  banks,  and  run 
the  chances  of  depreciation,  instead  of  depre- 
ciating it  ourselves  by  giving  a  premium  for 
other  paper,  which  may  depreciate  equally  soon  ? 
I  mean  not  to  advocate  a  project  of  this  sort ; 
my  object  is  only  to  show  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  bottomed  on  credit  alone,  and  therefore 
may  fail. 

The  present  unfortunate  situation  of  the  coun- 
try adds  much,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  force  of 
those  remarks.  If  we  had  a  flourishing  com- 
merce— if  there  existed  a  free,  reciprocal  inter- 
course between  the  several  States — if  there  were 
a  perfect  community  of  interests,  and  a  riveted 
confidence  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  especially  between  the1  moneyed 
men  and  the  moneyed  institutions  in  all  the 
States,  the  prospect  would  be  greatly  changed. 
In  those  events,  credit  might  be  relied  on  to 
almost  any  imaginable  extent.  But,  sir,  this 
unfortunately  is  not  our  lot.  Blocked  up  as  we 
are  by  the  enemy's  squadron  on  our  coast; 
corked  up  by  our  still  more  unmerciful  Embargo 
and  Non-importation  laws,  calculated,  as  it 
were,  to  fill  up  the  little  chasm  of  ills  which 
the  enemy  alone  could  not  inflict ;  the  entire 
coasting  trade  destroyed,  and  even  the  pittance 
of  intercourse  from  one  port  to  another  in  the 
same  State  prohibited ;  the  planters  of  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States,  finding  no  markets 
for  their  products  at  home,  are  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  wagoning  it  hundreds  of  miles  in 
search  of  a  precarious  market  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  or  permitting  it  to  rot  on 
their  hands.  Many  of  those  articles  which  are, 
or  have  become  by  habit,  necessary  for  their 
comfort,  are  procured  at  the  most  extravagant 
prices  from  other  sections  of  the  Union.  The 
balance  of  trade,  if  trade  it  may  be  called,  from 
these  and  other  causes  being  so  entirely  against 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  the  whole  of 
our  specie  is  fast  travelling  to  the  north  and 
east ;  our  bank  paper  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
institutions  from  which  it  was  issued,  and  as  the 
war  expenditures  are  proportionably  inconsider- 
able in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  where 
the  loans  have  been  principally  obtained,  the 
bills  of  those  banks  are  daily  ■  returning,  and 
their  vaults  drained  of  their  specie,  to  be  locked 
up  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  States,  never  to 
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return  but  with  the  return  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. The  extraordinary  and  alarming  de- 
mands which  have  lately  been  made  from  Bos- 
ton on  the  banks  of  New  York,  and  which  I 
understand  are  progressing  to  the  South,  prove 
these  remarks  not  to  be  the  mere  effect  of 
fancy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  a  little  surprise_d  to 
hear  an  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Calhoun)  say,  the  other  day,  that 
competent  protection  had  been  afforded  to  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  country.  Sir,  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  afforded  competent  protection ; 
the  melancholy  scenes  which  have  lately  been 
witnessed  on  the  northern  frontier,  prove,  that 
whilst  your  armies  were  recovering  from  their 
late  disasters,  and  securing  themselves  on  the 
borders  of  Canada,  threatening  another  assault 
in  the  spring,  the  frontier  of  New  York,  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  miles,'  was  laid  waste  by  a  hand- 
ful of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  the  innocent  in- 
habitants delivered  over  to  captivity  or  slaugh- 
ter. Let  the  gentleman  inquire  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  what  protection  they  have 
had  from  the  General  Government ;  let  him,  on 
his  return  home,  visit  the  tomb-stones  of  many 
brave  and  respectable  citizens  of  those  States, 
who  either  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or 
became  the  untimely  victims  of  exposure  to  a 
climate  still  more  ruthless,  and  this,  too,  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty  which  ought  to  have 
been  assigned  to  the  regular  soldier,  for  the 
want  of  that  protection  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment which  every  State  is  entitled  to  by  the 
express  letter  of  the  constitution. 

Early  in  the  last  year,  representations  were 
made  to  the  General  Government  of  the  ex- 
posed situation  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
and  some  small  aid  ardently  required ;  the  ap- 
plication was  treated  with  neglect  or  contempt ; 
the  just  apprehensions  of  danger  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  were  attributed  to  imaginary 
fears.  Thus  unprepared  and  unprotected,  the 
enemy  came — the  State  was  invaded — -some  of 
our  towns  takenpossession  of;  what  depredations 
were  actually  committed  I  know  not — what 
might  have  been  committed,  I  leave  to  gentle- 
men nearer  the  scene  than  myself  to  inform  the 
Ilouse.  Such  was  the  general  alarm,  and  such 
the  real  danger,  that  the  militia,  nearly  as  high 
as  the  centre  of  the  State,  were  called  into  ser- 
vice to  repel  this  invasion;  unarmed,  unac- 
coutred,  and  unprovided  as  they  were,  they 
flocked,  as  they  always  will  do,  to  the  standard 
of  defence ;  many  of  those  worthy  men  were 
kept  in  service  during  the  unhealthy  months  of 
autumn,  exposed  to  a  climate  to  them  unnat- 
ural and  more  terrible  than  the  enemy ;  many 
of  them  found  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina  un- 
timely graves. 

At  this  very  period,  too,  there  were  at  differ- 
ent rendezvous  in  the  State  several  hundred 
regular  soldiers,  lolling  in  their  tents  and  fat- 
tening on  the  public  spoils ;  these  precious  mer- 
cenaries were  too  sacred  to  be  employed  in  the 
inglorious  service  of  defending  the  State ;  not 


a  company  were  ordered  to  our  relief;  they 
were  reserved  for  nobler  purposes ;  they  were 
destined  for  the  glories  and  rewards  of  conquest, 
whilst  the  breasts  of  our  respectable  citizens 
were  made  the  medium  for  the  bayonet  of  the 
enemy,  in  defence  of  our  families  and  our  homes. 
If  this  is  what  the  gentleman  calls  protection,  I 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  it.  The  same  gentle- 
man has  also  reminded  us  of  our  apprehensions 
and  predictions  in  relation  to  our  exposed  towns 
and  seacoast.  I  will  only  remark,  that  those 
predictions  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  un- 
fortunately been  realized ;  and  that  they  have 
not  been  fully  so,  is  not  owing  to  any  efficient 
protection  from  the  General  Government.  That 
gentleman  ought  to  be  the  last  to  talk  of  pro- 
phecies ;  he,  if  I  mistake  not,  once  turned 
prophet,  and  told  this  people,  as  an  inducement 
to  embark  them  into  this  war,  that  Canada 
would  be  conquered  in  six  weeks ;  this  entitles 
the  gentleman  to  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  false  prophets. 

In  reviewing  the  leading  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the 
mind  is  struck  with  the  peculiar  tendency 
(whatever  may  have  been  the  motives)  of  that 
policy  to  a  direct  and  unequivocal  co-operation 
with  the  avowed  objects  of  France.  "What  has 
been  the  great  and  primary  object  of  France  ? 
The  destruction  of  England.  Despairing  of  ef- 
fecting his  purpose  by  invasion,  or  the  chances 
of  ordinary  combat,  the  tyrant  of  France  con- 
ceived the  gigantic  project  of  accomplishing  the 
destruction  of  Great  Britain  by  a  total  interdic- 
tion of  her  commerce  with  all  other  nations. 
All  the  great  powers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
were  either  compelled  or  seduced  into  a  co- 
operation with  this  great  continental"  system, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Bonaparte,  in  order  to 
be  effectual  must  be  complete.  The  history  of 
the  various  decrees  and  regulations  by  which 
this  system  was  to  bind  up  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  the  practical  conformity  of  this 
Government  by  its  embargoes,  non-intercourse, 
non-importations,  &c,  has  been  so  fully  and 
clearly  stated  by  an  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bigelow)  as  to  forbid  even  . 
an  attempt  at  repetition.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman, however,  seemed  to  think,  that  while 
France  demanded  and  enforced  compliance 
from  the  nations  on  the  Continent,  in  the  most 
public,  official,  and  dictatorial  style,  there  was 
no  official  document  to  prove  that  a  similar  de- 
mand was  made  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true,  sir,  the  public"  have  not  been  pecu- 
liarly favored  with  official  knowledge  of  our 
relations  with  France,  and  as  Congress  only 
gets  such  scraps  and  extracts  as  the  Executive 
deems  fit  to  communicate,  and  some  of  them 
most  secret  and  confidential,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  such  a  record  as  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  should  not  be  found  on  our  tables  in 
Jicec verba;  but,  sir,  we  are  not  without  evi- 
dence, and  that,  too,  of  the  most  public  and 
positive  character,  given  by  Bonaparte  and  his 
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Ministers  on  this  very  point.  Turn  to  the  Ber- 
lin decrees  of  1 806,  and  the  Milan  decree  of  1 807 ; 
there  you  will  find  all  nations,  without  exception, 
required  to  conform  to  the  maritime  code  of 
France,  and  denunciations,  threatening  the  en- 
raged vengeance  of  France  to  alight  on  those 
who  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply.  When  the 
American  Minister  at  Paris  humbly  asked 
whether  the  treaty  which  then  existed  between 
this  country  and  France  was  thus  to  be  vio- 
lated, by  including  America  in  the  scope  of 
those  decrees,  the  answer  was  at  first  a  little 
equivocal,  but  soon  became  certain  by  the  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  of  our  vessels,  and  the 
explicit  declaration  of  Champagny,  "that  the 
law  was  general  and  admitted  of  no  excep- 
tions." "What  demand  could  have  been  more 
public  than  those  decrees ;  what  more  explicit 
than  their  practical  operations  on  our  com- 
merce, and  what  more  official  than  the  written 
declaration  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ? 
I  ask  gentlemen,  what  better  testimony  could 
we  have  given  of  prompt  and  ready  acqui- 
escence than  by  our  embargo  of  December, 
1807 ;  the  recommendation  of  which  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  despatches  from 
France,  and  not  a  knowledge  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  of  Great  Britain '{  This  self-destroying 
measure  met  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  Bo- 
naparte ;  he  pronounced  it  a  magnanimous  re- 
sistance to  the  maritime  tyranny  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. While  this  measure  was  continued  and 
enforced  with  vigor,  it  was  applauded  by  the 
great  author  of  the  continental  system.  When- 
ever the  sufferings  and  clamors  of  our  own  op- 
pressed citizens  caused  a  temporary  relaxation, 
we  were  denounced  and  punished  for  disobe- 
dience. J  will  not  tax  you,  sir,  with  the  dis- 
gusting recital  of  the  multiplied  and  uniform 
declarations  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  the 
language  of  all  his  State  papers,  showing  the 
character  of  his  continental  system,  and  proving 
the  estimate  placed  by  him  on  our  compliance. 
Those  decrees  are  declared  to  be  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  his  Empire ;  the  flag  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  extension  of  territory,  and  the  na- 
tion which  suffers  it  to  be  violated,  forfeits  its 
neutrality.  In  March,  1811,  (previous  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  unfortunate  non-intercourse 
law  of  that  month,)  the  Emperor,  in  an  address 
to  his  Council  of  Commerce,  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  The  fate  of  American  commerce  will 
soon  be  decided.  I  will  favor  it  if  the  United 
States  conform  themselves  to  these  decrees.  In 
a  contrary  case,  their  vessels  will .  be  driven 
from  my  Empire.  The  commercial  relations 
with  England  must  cease."  Thus,  sir,  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  to  know  what  was  the 
judgment  of  Bonaparte  on  those  who  refused  to 
give  full  effect  to  his  continental  system.  In 
what  light  he  considered  our  restrictive  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  the  law  of  March,  1811, 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  Mercure  de  France,  a  Parisian  journal 
of  high  authority,  published  in  April,  1811 ;  af- 
ter speaking  of  the  measures  adopted  against 


England  by  the  European  allies  of  France — • 
"the  Americans  (says  this  journal)  on  their 
part,  are  establishing  in  the  New  World  an- 
other continental  system,  which  draws  still 
closer  the  blockade  to  which  England  has  sub- 
jected herself  by  menacing  France,"  &c.  The 
French  Gazettes  all  hold  a  similar  language,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  League.  These  opinions 
emanate  from  the  Emperor  himself. 

If  further  evidence  of  the  demands  of  Bona- 
parte, on  this  country  to  conform  to  his  system, 
were  necessary  to  prove  that  nothing  short  of 
unconditional  compliance,  or  war  with  Eng- 
land, would  appease  him,  I  would  refer  to  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Barlow,  our  late  Minis- 
ter to  France.  When  this  gentleman  submitted 
his  project  for  negotiation,  and  placed,  as  he 
says,  our  relations  in  a  point  of  view  both  novel 
and  impressive,  the  Emperor  did  not  know  how 
he  could  reconcile  the  provisions  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  great  continental  system.  But,  sir, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  a  document  before  me,  the  authen- 
ticity and  official  character  of  which  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  denied  or  questioned,  which  proves 
the  most  unequivocal  and  formal  demand  on 
our  Government  to  accede  to  the  maritime  con- 
federation. I  allude  to  the  celebrated  letter  of 
General  Turreau,  late  Minister  of  France,  to 
Bobert  Smith,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  June  14,  1809.  Among  the  least  of  the 
abominations  contained  in  this  letter  is  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"  I  have  thought  it  was  not  incompatible  with  my 
duty  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  your  Government, 
the  new  chances  which  the  changes  brought  about 
in  Europe  offer  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  inconveniences  which  may  re- 
sult from  their  refusal  to  accede  formally  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  maritime  confederation." 

That  we  have  been  formally  and  officially  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  views  and  pol- 
icy of  France,  I  think  I  have  fully  established ; 
bow  far  we  have  yielded  to  those  and  that 
policy  by  our  restrictive  systems,  and  how  far 
embraced  them  by  our  war,  I  leave  to  history 
to  decide,  and  the  impartial  world  to  judge. 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  is  time  we  should  pause ; 
it  is  time  we  should  seriously  reflect,  whether 
any,  and  what  essential,  practical,  attainable 
good  is  to  result  from  the  prosecution  of  this 
war ;  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  declared 
— the  Orders  in  Council — has  now  ceased  to 
exist.  The  question  of  impressment  alone  re- 
mains ;  this  question  I  do  believe  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  exempt  our  native  seamen  from 
abuse,  and  to  give  to  Great  Britain  reasonable 
security  against  the  employment  of  her  seamen 
on  board  our  public  and  private  vessels.  The 
right  asserted  by  Great  Britain  to  impress  her 
subjects  from  on  board  our  merchant  vessels 
may  remain  undecided.  The  abuses  of  which 
we  complain  have  arisen  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  troubled  state  of  the  European  world,  and 
the  peculiar  inducements  which  our  merchant 
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service  held  out  for  the  employment  of  foreign 
seamen,  and  riot  solely  from  the  assertion  of  an 
abstract  principle — a  principle  -which,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  is  recognized  and  practised  on 
by  France  and  every  maritime  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  sir,  if  the  right  is  denied  ;  if  the 
claim,  set  up  by  Great  Britain,  to  impress  her 
own  subjects,  is  totally  unfounded,  have  we  the 
power  of  compelling  her  to  abandon  it?  Is 
there  a  gentleman  in  this  House ;  is  there  an 
intelligent  man  in  the  nation,  who  does,  or  can 
believe,  that  the  abandonment  of  this  right  is  to 
be  extorted  by  the  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged ?    I  believe  not,  sir. 


Thubsday,  February  17. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  on  the  Loan  Bill. 

Mr.  Jackson  spoke  as  follows :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  agreed  on  all  sides  that  this  shall 
be  a  continuation  of  the  debate  on  the  Army 
bills — that  the  discussion  shall  be  conducted 
upon  the  scale  then  assumed ;  in  that  vast  ex- 
tent the  investigation  will  be  legitimate. 

Although  it  be  true  that  the  province  of  the 
majority  is  to  act,  and  of  the  minority  to  speak, 
it  is  sometimes  equally  so  that  the  majority 
should  give  the  reasons  for  their  measures, 
and  above  all,  they  should  place  in  a  just  view 
the  specious  and  fallacious  ones  of  their-  oppo- 
nents. This  nation  is  progressing  in  intellec- 
tual acquirements  as  rapidly  as  its  unprecedented 
increase  of  numbers  and  the  development  of  its 
vast  internal  resources ;  and  it  is  due  to  our- 
selves, to  the  politician  of  to-day  who  was  not 
on  the  stage  yesterday,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  truth,  to  venture  occasionally  upon  a  larger 
view  of  our  affairs  than  would  be  strictly  ad- 
missible, if  the  argument  were  to  be  solely  in- 
tended for  this  House,  and  did  not  find  its  way 
to  the  nation.  These  considerations  have  guided 
me  in  the  investigation  I  have  made,  and  which 
I  shall  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in 
communicating  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  minority  urge  upon  this  bill— contem- 
plating a  provision  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
carrying  on  the  war — the  same  objections  relied 
on  by  them  when  the  Army  bills  were  before 
us.  These  objections  may  be  resolved  under 
three  heads — 

1st.  The  justice  of  the  war  in  its  origin. 

2d.  The  justice  of  its  continuance. 

3d.  The  mode  of  waging  it. 

First — It  is  unjust,  say  they,  in  its  origin,  be- 
cause there  was  no  real  cause  of  war ;  and  the 
pretences  for  it  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
treaty  of  1806  had  been  accepted. 

In  discussing  this  point  I  shall  purposely  pass 
over  many,  very  many,  minor  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  lawless  violence  of  Great  Britain — 
which,  though  constituting  cause  of  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  best-established  opinions  of  in- 
telligent jurists,  this  nation  devoted  to  peace, 
and  anxious  to  avoid  all  collisions  whatever, 


has  not  made  the  ground  of  the  war,  or  a  con- 
dition of  its  termination. 

In  1806,  in  consequence  of  the  piratical  seizure 
of  many  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  the  colo- 
nial trade,  the  Government  were  called  upon  by 
the  united  mercantile  interest  of  this  country  to 
put  on  the  armor  and  assume  the  attitude  of  re- 
sistance. These  merchants  in  their  memorable 
memorials,  &c,  announced  the  seizure  of  their 
vessels  by  Great  Britain  as  lawless  and  pirati- 
cal; they  showed  incontestably  that  the  trade 
had  been  ferried  on  in  express  conformity  with 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
and  the  decision  of  Sir  William  Scott,  the  Judge 
of  their  highest  Court,  having  maritime  juris- 
diction ;  in  fine,  that,  by  these  fraudulent  de- 
ceptions, they  were  decoyed  upon  the  ocean  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  trade  lawful  according  to 
the  settled  principles  of  national  law,  and  law- 
ful according  to  the  decisions  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  were  awakened  from  their 
delusion,  which  reposed  on  the  honor  and  faith 
of  that  nation,  by  a  fraudulent  concealed  order, 
under  which  their  vessels  and  cargoes  were 
seized  simultaneously  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  ruin  and  beggary  entailed  on 
thousands. 

This  detestable  outrage  remains  to  this  day 
unatoned  for  and  unredressed. 

Prompted  by  the  value  of  the  spoils  seized  on 
that  occasion,  this  grievous  outrage  was  but  the 
inconsiderable  precursor  of  others  more  grievous. 
Our  vessels  trading  from  one  port  belonging  to 
an  enemy  of  Great  Britain  to  another  port  of 
the  same,  or  another  enemy — and  at  that  time 
she  was  at  war  with  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe — was  held  to  be  good  prize,  and  the  no- 
tice of  this  new  principle  was  conveyed  through 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels  thus  employed.  Or- 
ders of  blockade  were  issued  in  defiance  of  the 
rule  laid  down  by  themselves.  And  the  rapid 
succession  of  injuries  treading  on  the  heels  of 
each  other  did  not  permit  the  mind  to  dwell 
upon  either,  before  it  was  excited  afresh  by 
more  transcendent  injuries. 

The  Americans  deriving  their  right  to  navi- 
gate the  ocean  from  the  recognition  of  their 
character  as  an  independent  people,  and  the 
munificence  of  a  beneficent  God.  who  made  the 
sea  free  to  all,  were  required  by  Great  Britain, 
who  had  usurped  dominion  over  it,  to  carry 
their  cargoes  to  a  British  port,  land  them  there, 
and  pay  a  tribute  for  a  license  to  carry  them  to 
their  place  of  destination.-  And  on  discovering 
the  national  indignation  which  this  measure  ex- 
cited, we  were  told,  in  language  of  superadded 
indignity,  that  they  had  gratuitously  commuted 
the  tribute  for  a  prohibition  of  the  trade  alto- 
gether. 

In  the  subsequent  modifications  which  Great 
Britain  adopted  of  her  piratical  orders,  we  were 
told  that  we  might  trade  to  the  nations  with 
whom  she  was  at  war,  provided  we  compelled 
them  to  receive  the  manufactures  and  products 
which  they  had  prohibited — a  pretension  which, 
however  much  it  might  have  suited  the  inter- 
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ests  of  our  merchants  to  see  those  nations  ac- 
cede to,  we  had  no  right  whatever  to  contend 
for — a  pretension,  too,  which  is  at  war  with  the 
laws  of  the  British  themselves,  who  prohibit 
almost  all  descriptions  of  manufactured  articles 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  which 
the  polioy  of  this  country  .in  fostering  our  own 
manufactories  strongly  inclines  us  to  imitate. 
To  illustrate  the  injustice  of  the  claim,  let  us 
recur  to  our  laws  which  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves;  and  suppose  a  foreign  nation 
were  to  demand  the  privilege  of  sending  slaves 
hither,  would  we,  could  we,  listen  to  it  for  a 
moment? 

It  was  admitted  by  the  British,  and  those  in 
this  country  who  contend  for  their  claims,  that 
these  measures  would  be  unjust  in  the  abstract, 
but  were  just  in  retaliation  for  injuries  in- 
flicted on  us  by  France.  In  vain  was  it  an- 
swered, that  retaliation  to  be  lawful  must  fall 
npon  the  head  of  the  aggressor,  and  not  on  us, 
who  were  a  third  and  innocent  party ;  and  al- 
though there  might  be  some  pretext  for  such 
retaliation,  if  we  had  submitted  to  injuries 
which  were  prejudicial  to  Great  Britain,  and 
thereby  exposed  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of 
conniving  at  the  conduct  of  her  enemy,  we 
showed  that  they  had  resorted  to  it  before  a 
knowledge  by  us  of  the  injury  retaliated  for ; 
and  that  the  United  States  possessed  the  spirit 
and  determination  to  maintain  their  rights 
against  lawless  invasion  from  every  quarter, 
and  would  do  so  if  the  British  would  permit 
them,  either  by  doing  justice,  or  cease  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  injustice  towards  us.  We  gave 
them  to  understand  that  war  itself  would  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  had  only  been  delayed  from  the 
consideration  that  we  were  unable  to  contend 
at  the  same  time  with  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  on  the  globe,-  but  would  not  shrink 
from  a  contest  with  one  of  them,  if  the  other 
would  withdraw  her  hostile  edicts.  But  this 
argument  and  these  assurances  were  disregard- 
ed ;  the  enemy  had  taken  his  attitude ;  it  was 
war  on  his  part,  .peace  on  ours ;  he  had  not  de- 
clared war,  but  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  com- 
mitting acts  of  hostility,  while  his  language 
breathed  peace  and  good  will  toward  us.  Yet, 
in  defiance  of  all  this  fairness  and  pacific  re- 
monstrance, we  were  told  here,  and  the  'senti- 
ment was  echoed  back  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  the  conduct  of  this  nation  proceeded 
from  partiality  to  France,  and  unjust  hostility  to 
Great  Britain ;  that  to  these  alone  all  our  em- 
barrassments owed  their  origin.  "When  the  in- 
telligent men  of  the  two  countries  called  for  the 
proofs,  they  found  nothing  but  idle  clamors  and 
bold  assertions.  The  charge  in  the  famous  pro- 
test of  the  minority  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  reiteration  of  it  by  the  Prince  Ke- 
gent,  were  substituted  for  proof;  and  when  a 
specification  was  demanded,  the  arrangement 
with  France,  touohing  a  repeal  of  the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan,  was  pointed  to  as  affording 
it.  On  this  ground,  or  any  other,  we  were  al- 
ways willing  to  meet  our  opponents,  and  on 


this,  as  often  as  they  were  met,  they  had  been 
already  Vanquished.  They  urged  that  the 
President  had  taken  the  promise  of  the  French 
Government  for  the  fact  of  repeal,  and  on  it 
''had  founded  his  proclamation ;  that  the  French 
had  broken  the  promise,  and  fraudulently  pre- 
cipitated us  into  war.  To  this  we  answered : 
if  it  were  a  new  case,  without  precedent  to  sup- 
port it,  the  confidence  due  to  independent  na- 
tions demanded  a  reliance  on  the  declaration ; 
that  it  was  no  answer  to  this  position  that  the 
confidence  might  be  abused,  for  without  it  all 
the  advantages  of  civilization  would  be  lost  to 
the  present  generation,  and  we  should  be 
thrown  back  into  the  dark  ages,  and  revive  the 
deplorable  doctrine,  that  no  faith  was  due  to 
the  engagements  of  other  nations ;  no  reliance 
to  be  placed  except  on  the  sword  of  our  own. 

But  our  recent  history  afforded  an  example 
which  Great  Britain  and  her  friends,  too,  must 
respect;  for  it  was  an  example  in  her  favor 
which  elicited  the  most  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  Executive  conduct ;  and  gentlemen  were 
so  zealous  to  testify  their  pleasure  at  that  time 
that  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  and 
supported  by  them  in  this  honorable  body. 

In  comparing  the  two  cases,  the  mind  is  lost 
in  conjecturing  wherefore  was  the  conduct  of 
the  President  condemned  for  the  latter  procla- 
mation, when  it  was  so  decisively  applauded  for 
the  first.  And  a  minute  analysis  of  the  facts 
connected  with  each  bnt  serves  to  increase  the 
dilemma. 

The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  for  the 
repeal  of  the  British  Orders,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, promised  their  abrogation  at  a  future 
day.  I  think  it  was  the  10th  of  June ;  not  hav- 
ing looked  into  the  documents  recently,  I  am 
not  certain  that  I  am  correct  as  to  dates,  but 
this  I  well  recollect,  that  it  was  adopted  with 
avidity ;  in  the  language  of  the  resolve,  with  a 
promptitude  and  frankness  honorable  to  the 
President;  and  on  the  faith  of  it,  before  the  day 
had  arrived,  the  President  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, notifying  the  fact  and  renewing,  the  trade, 
then  suspended,  by  our  non-intercourse  act, 
,from  and  after  that  day. 

The  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  was  notified 
by  the  French  Government  to  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  first  of  November,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  in  consequence  thereof 
was  not  issued  until  after  that  day.  If  there 
was  any  departure  from  the  course  of  unequivo- 
cal impartiality  in  the  two  cases,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, as  in  their  case  the  proclamation  was 
in  anticipation  of  the  time  fixed  upon  by  them- 
selves, and  in  the  French  case  it  was  not  until 
after  the  time  had  arrived.  When  Opposition 
found  that  they  were  driven  from  this  untena- 
ble ground,  they  took  their  stand  on  another ; 
the  French  declaration  they  said  was  fraudulent 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  couched  in  terms  that  were 
offensive. 

It  was  answered,  that  but  two  topics  of  jus't 
inquiry  were  presented  in  considering  the  sub- 
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jeot — first,  had  the  French  promised  and  was  it 
fair  to  presume  a  repeal  of  their  decrees  in  vir- 
tue of  such  promise? — and  second,  was  the 
promise  unequivocal  and  in  terms  unexception- 
able? 1st.  That  they  did  promise  a  repeal  no 
one  will  deny,  and  in  point  of  fact  we  have  ex- 
press proof  that  it  was  conformed  to,  and  not 
violated ;  our  agents  abroad  state  this,  and  the 
exemption  of  our  vessels  from  capture  under 
those  decrees,  is  confirmatory  of  the  assertion. 
2d.  As  to  the  mode  of  making  the  promise : 
it  will  be  recollected  that  we  had  prescribed  a 
condition  in  our  law  to  be  performed  in  the 
event  that  either  France  or  England  revoked 
their  edicts,  and  the  other  refused  to  do  so 
within  three  months  after  such  revocation,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  was 
made  to  depend  upon  our  fulfilment  of  this  con- 
dition— namely,  a  renewal  of  trade  with  the 
party  repealing;  and  unless  the  outstanding 
belligerent  repealed  his  decrees,  a  non-inter- 
course with  him.  I  cannot  discover  any  just 
cause  for  the  criticism.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  neutral  compact,  requiring  the  fulfilment  by 
each  of  the  condition  it  had  prescribed,  as  the 
consideration  of  its  observance  by  the  other ; 
and  it  was  exclusively  in  our  power  by  observ- 
ing good  faith  to  render  the  contract  absolute, 
or  by  violating  our  engagements  defeat  it.  "We 
kept  our  promise,  and  for  the  honor  of  our  na- 
tion let  it  be  understood,  in  no  instance  of  our 
history  has  it  been  imputed  to  the  Government 
that  its  promise  was  disregarded.  The  subse- 
quent decree  of  the  French  Government,  dated 
in  April,  1811,  is  a  proof  that  they  considered 
we  had  performed  our  engagements.  And  I 
understand  it,  as  its  terms  import  it  to  bet  no 
more  than  an  absolute  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
vious conditional  repeal — a  declaration  that  we 
had  performed  the  condition. 

I  say  nothing  as  to  the  charge  whether  this 
decree  was  not  ante-dated ;  it  is  certainly  fairly 
liable,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  concealment, 
to  all  the  animadversions  heaped  upon  its  sus- 
picious appearance.  I  am  speaking  only  of  its 
character  and  tendency ;  and  I  insist  that  the 
construction  I  have  given  is  fair  and  reason- 
able. If  so,  the  assertion  that  the  repeal  was 
not  until  after  the  proclamation,  has  not  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  its  support.  Gentlemen, 
in  the  fertility  of  their  invention,  attempt  to 
derive  an  argument  from  the  subsequent  repeal 
of  the  British  decrees,  against  the  justice  of  the 
war,  which  they  call  an  act  of  rashness  and 
precipitancy.  And  they  allege  there  was  every 
reason  for  believing  the  British  would  repeal 
their  orders  when  they  were  notified  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  decrees.  In  vain  have  we 
referred  to  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Foster  that 
such  repeal  would  not  take  place  unless  France 
not  only  rescinded  her  decrees  so  far  as  they 
violated  our  rights,  but  permitted  the  British 
manufactures  to  be  admitted  into  the  Continent 
also.  "We  also  Bhowed  that  their  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  declared  the  same  thing ;  and 
that  all  pretext  might  be  done  away  we  quoted 


the  "  declaration"  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  the 
same  import.  Affecting  to  disbelieve  the  con- 
fessions of  the  British  themselves  as  proof  of 
their  intentions,  a  new  species  of  reasoning  was 
resorted  to,  which,  as  all  new  discoveries  are 
to  be  secured  by  patent  privileges,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  obtain  the  exclusive  right  of 
using  and  vending.  They  said,  you  rely  on  the 
official  declarations  of  the  British  Ministers  and 
the  Prince  Begent  to  prove  they  would  not  re- 
peal their  Orders  in  Council  unless  the  French 
decrees  ware  unconditionally  repealed — but 
they  have  nevertheless  been  repealed  without 
such  modification  of  the  French  decrees,  and 
this  proves  the  reverse;  and,  reasoning  a  pos- 
ter iori,  it  stands  thus :  "we  had  a  right  to  be- 
lieve the  event  would  happen  because  it  has 
taken  place,"  although  they  all  declared  prior 
thereto  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  subject  of  inva- 
sions of  the  right  of  property  has  been  first 
considered  in  the  order  of  my  arrangement,  I 
have  always  believed  and  still  think  it  of  most 
subordinate  importance  in  the  scale  of  national 
wrongs  endured  by  the  United  States ;  for,  in 
so  far  as  the  rights  of  persons  are  more  invalu- 
able than  the  rights  of  property,  do  violations 
of  personal  rights  merit  the  prompt  interposi- 
tion of  the  Government ;  whilst  spoliations  of 
property  admit  of  dilatory  adjustment.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  in  the  only  free  Government 
on  earth,  where  alone  all  power  is  derived 
from,  and  frequently  exercised  by,  the  people ; 
and  the  rights  of  persons  not  only  constitute 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  our  political  edi- 
fice, but  the  corner  stone  on  which  the  arch  it- 
self is' erected;  and,  above  all,  let  it  not  be  be- 
lieved that  in  such  a  Government  a  freeman  can 
be  despoiled  of  his  liberty,  or  a  citizen  can  be 
torn  from  his  country,  without  producing  more 
excitement  than  the  capture  of  a  bale  of  cotton 
or  a  barrel  of  flour.  Impressments  of  our  citi- 
zens are  most  certainly  a  primary  cause  of  this 
war. 

We  are  met  at  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry 
with  the  assertion  that  impressment  was  not 
urged  as  an  argument  for  the  war,  and  this,  if 
true,  would  be  a  non  sequitwr.  The  justice  of 
our  cause  has  never  been  made  to  depend  upon 
the  conclusiveness  of  our  arguments.  It  would 
be  a  strange  mockery  of  justice  for  a  judge  to 
say  to  a  party  before  him — "  Sir,  your  cause  is 
just ;  and  I  would  be  compelled  to  decide  in 
your  favor,  if  your  advocate  had  not  discovered 
an  incompetency  to  argue  it ;  on  that  ground 
alone  I  am  constrained  to  decree  against  you." 
I  ask,  sir,  if  gentlemen  are  not  mistaken  in  this 
assertion?  Has  not  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment been  always  urged  as  an  intolerable  injury 
by  the  Administrations  of  "Washington,  Adams, 
and  Jefferson  too,  as  well  as  the  present  ?  Gen- 
eral Washington,  twenty  years  ago,  declared 
that  it  was  an  outrage  not  to  be  endured,  and 
threatened  reprisals.  And  will  it  be  said  that 
the  Father  of  his  Country  would  seriously  con- 
tend for  trifles,  and  assume  a  principle  as  the 
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head  of  this  nation  which  was  to  be  given  tip 
as  untenable  ?  Sir,  I  think  too  highly  of  the 
character  and  virtues  of  that  great  man,  whose 
reputation  is  the  common  property  of  his  coun- 
trymen, without  respect  to  the  political  dis- 
tinctions set  up  by  those  who  claim  exclusive 
right  to  it,  to  subscribe  for  a  moment  to  the 
unworthiness  of  the  imputation;  and  permit 
me  here  to  say,  that  the  first  general  impression 
made  on  my  youthful  mind,  was  love  and  ven- 
eration for  that  great  man,  which  no  excite- 
ments of  party  spirit  have  ever  unhinged  or 
eradicated. 

And  who,  I  ask,  among  us  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  assert  that  he  unjustifiably  re- 
sisted the  practice  of  impressment  ?  Not  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Societies,  I  presume ; 
for  their  "Aristides"  was  the  organ  through 
which  the  Presidential  instruction  was  com- 
municated. Sir,  I  do  not  allude  to  the  appella- 
tion given  to  the  venerable  gentleman  in  de- 
rision ;  I  am  willing  to  allow  him  all  the  virtues 
claimed  by  his  admirers,  and  attribute  his  errors 
to  human  frailty.  Another  distinguished  fa- 
vorite of  Opposition,  (I  mean  the  Chief  Justice,) 
while  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  with  energy 
and  ability  against  this  growing  outrage.  The 
honorable  Mr.  King,  too,  when  Minister  at 
London,  reiterated  the  same  complaints;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  negoti- 
ation. Now,  I  ask,  with  these  facts  staring 
gentlemen  in  the  face,  can  they  pretend  that 
impressment  was  not  considered  an  inadmissible 
pretension?  Evading  an  answer  where  none 
can  be  given,  they  tell  us  that  Washington, 
Adams,  and  Jefferson,  did  not  go  to  war  for  it. 
It  is  true  they  did  not,  and  still  the  admission 
proves  nothing.  The  first  found  his  country 
exhausted,  and  by  slow  degrees  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  a  revolution ;  the  government  of 
it,  which  the  sense  of  common  danger  and  the 
united  patriotism  of  the  times  alone  rendered 
capable  of  sustaining  any  pressure,  suddenly 
changed  for  a  new  system,  against  which  the 
talents  of  some  of  the  firmest  patriots  and 
strongest  champions  of  liberty  in  the  nation  had 
been  arrayed.  The  predictions  of  these  men 
floated  as  beacons  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
they  had  imagined ;  and  in  reducing  order  out 
of  chaos,  they  were  neither  to  be  despised  nor 
disregarded.  It  was  his  policy,  and  a  wise  one, 
to  give  the  nation  time  to  breathe  and  to  grow 
strong ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  this  abuse,  rather  than  go  to  war 
•then  to  redress  it.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
sir,  that  the  injury  then  was  small  compared 
with  its  subsequent  extent.    It  grew  with  our 

frowth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength. 
Tnder  the  last  Administration,  it  was  of  most 
alarming  magnitude;  under  those  of  General 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Adams,  though  each  in- 
jury was  an  act  of  war,  it  might  be  compared 
to  the  murder  of  Pierce  and  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  admitting  in  the  first  instance  of 
explanation  without  disgrace,  and  ultimate  re- 
paration.   But  if  a  hundred  vessels  had  simul- 


taneously murdered  as  many  citizens,  and  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  all  our  vessels  of  war,  no 
one  could  have  forborne  to  identify  the  Govern- 
ment with  its  officers,  and  to  hold  it  responsible 
for  the  outrage.  Forbearance,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  pusillanimous  and 
dishonorable ;  we  must  have  repelled  the  hos- 
tile blow  by  hostile  acts  on  our  part,  or  surren- 
dered the  rank  we  have  assumed  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  So,  too,  the  first  impressments 
of  our  citizens  being  disavowed,  and  reparation 
promised,  the  Government  wisely  preferred  to 
rely  on  the  justice  of  the  British  rather  than  on 
their  own  means  for  obtaining  redress  and  fu- 
ture indemnity.  Experience  fatally  proved  the 
fallacy  of  this  security ;  the  cries  of  one  Amer- 
ican were  drowned  by  those  of  his  brother, 
who  clung  to  his  country  and  to  liberty  until 
the  violence  of  the  enemy  had  torn  him  from 
both,  and  riveted  on  him  the  fetters  which  had 
been  forged  for  our  citizens. '  Thousands  of  them 
in  this  manner  were  seized  and  carried  off  and 
still  endure  the  slavery  and  degradation  to 
which  they  have  been  doomed,  unless  in  cases 
where  a  kind  Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
close  their  eyes  in  death.  And  yet,  that  jus- 
tice might  be  done  to  the  long  forbearance  and 
pacific  policy  of  this  Government,  year  after 
year  it  sought  redress  in  vain,  and  the  answers 
of  the  British  were  a  practical  commentary  on 
the  insolent  answers  of  their  commanders,  that 
"his  Majesty's  navy  must  have  sailors."  The 
nation  was  driven  to  the  wall,  where  individual 
resistance  becomes  lawful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
and  all  human  laws,  even  though  death  ensue ; 
there  the  constituted  authorities  took  their 
stand,  and  the  war  was  declared  for  "free  trade 
and  sailors'  rights."  Not,  however,  contented 
with  a  discussion  of  the  avowed  causes  of  the 
war,  which  is  artfully  evaded  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, they  venture  to  presume  others  never  con- 
tended for  by  the  Administration,  and  level 
their  artillery  against  those  pretended  causes. 
They  say  we  claimed  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
belligerent  right  of  search.  Sir,  I  deny  the  as- 
sertion in  toto ;  and  I  believe  if  we  could  pro- 
cure, by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  the 
adoption  of  a  provision  that  there  should  be  no 
search  whatsoever,  our  interest  would  forbid  it. 
I  will  acknowledge,  sir,  that  on  this  point  my 
private  opinions  have  undergone  a  change.  I 
do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  avowed  them.  I 
had  believed  that  if  the  flag  covered  the  vessel 
and  cargo  against  all  search,  it  would  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  if,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  this  privilege,  no  vessel 
were  allowed  to  abuse  the  flag ;  to  carry  any 
other  than  its  own ;  or  to  violate  the  law  of  na- 
tions— in  relation  to  contraband  of  war,  and 
carrying  enemies  in  the  military  service  of  an 
enemy.  Without  these  securities  the  privilege 
would  not  be  desirable ;  and  when  I  look  to  the 
experience  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own, 
I  look  for  them  in  vain.  Unfortunately  for  the 
honest  merchant,  and  we  have  many,  there  are 
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others  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  no  laws  will 
restrain,  by  whom  no  principles  will  be  respected 
— even  now  they  are  in  secret  correspondence 
with  our  enemy,  and  subserving  his  schemes  of 
murder  and  conflagration,  by  furnishing  the  in- 
struments of  death,  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. To  illustrate  my  views,  I  will  suppose  a 
case.  We  are  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation  who 
effects  a  landing  in  Louisiana ;  our  navy  never- 
theless gives  us  the  command  of  the  American 
seas — and  I  am  indulging  in  no  improbable  hy- 
pothesis, for  we  are  destined  to  become  a  great 
naval  power — the  invader  cannot  subsist  his 
army  without  fresh  troops,  other  implements  of 
war,  provisions,  &c,  and  these  he  knows  will 
fall  a  prey  to  our  naval  superiority ;  a  corrupt 
neutral,  stimulated  by  gain,  ministers  to  Ms  ne- 
cessities, carries  men,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to 
relieve  him.  Our  gallant  tars  believe  this  frau- 
dulent trade  is  practised;  but  they  dare  not 
search  the  vessels  employed  in  it,  because  of 
their  abused  immunities.  Should  we  restrain 
them,  and  stay  their  hand  from  tearing  the  flag 
from  the  mast  of  the  enemy  in  disguise,  and 
making  him  pay  the  forfeit  ? 

It  is  said,  too,  <that  we  are  fighting  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  law  of  blockades,  that 
"there  should  be  an  investment  by  land  and 
water ;"  this  is  equally  incorrect.  "We  stand  in 
regard  to  them  upon  the  British  doctrine ;  we 
demanded  the  observance  of  their  own  rules ; 
which  they  disregarded  by  substituting  procla- 
mations and  orders  for  men  and  ships ;  it  was 
their  paper  blockades,  against  which  this  Gov- 
ernment contended.  "We  are  accused  of  insist- 
ing on  a  violation  of  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
in  protecting  naturalized  men.  And  whilst  the 
genius  of  free  Governments,  and  of  our  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  uniform  practice  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  Great  Britain  in 
particular,  are  overlooked,  gentlemen  gravely 
advocate  her  abstract  rights  and  municipal  reg- 
ulations. If  a  plain  man  were  asked  what  is 
the  public  law  of  Europe?  I  apprehend  he 
would  answer,  the  universal  practice  of  all  the 
States  of  Europe,  exercised  by  each,  assented  to 
by  all,  disputed  by  none.  Yet,  if  tested  by  this 
construction,  the  advocates  of  the  British  pre- 
tension in  regard  to  us,  have  nothing  whereon 
to  predicate  an  argument.  The  question  of  im- 
pressment, however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  others,  although  gentlemen  attempt  to  hide 
it  in  a  mass  of  imposture,  and  in  the  jargon  of 
the  law  of  despotism.  The  single  point  is,  will 
you  protect  your  natural-bom  citizens  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  at  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  land?  Let  the  career  of  our 
sailors  be  the  answer,  those  gallant  spirits  who 
have  borne  our  thunders  on  the  mountain  wave, 
and  taught  the  enemy  that  he  is  not  invincible ; 
who  carry  from  the  mast  head  the  motto  of 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  as  an  earnest  that, 
so  far  as  the  badge  of  sovereignty  is  confided 
to  their  keeping,  the  national  honor  has  nothing 
to  apprehend,  if  the  Government  respond  to 
the  sentiment — as  I  would  have  the  Legislature 
Vol.  V.— 14 


speak  to  the  Executive  in  relation  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  functioiis,  Don't  give  up  the  crew. 
I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  tear  such  a  man 
from  his  ship ;  from  his  family ;  from  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  their  love ; 
from  his  aged  parent  who  assisted  to  rear  the 
fabric  of  liberty,  and  rejoices  now  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  that  his  eyes  will  be  closed  by  a 
brave  son  worthy  of  his  father?  No,  sir; 
rather  tell  Liberty  to  tear  the  constitution  to 
pieces ;  to  depart  from  this  Hall,  and  scatter  it 
to  the  winds ;  to  pull  down  the  dome  of  this 
magnificent  temple ;  to  raze  the  monuments  of 
freedom  to  their  foundation ;  to  leave  us  for- 
ever, for  we  have  insulted  her,  and  all  our 
pledges  and  pretensions  were  a  disgraceful 
mockery  of  her  principles. 

It  is  said  we  have  gone  to  war  to  protect 
British  subjects;  that  we  naturalize  and  em- 
ploy their  sailors.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
few  if  any  can  be  naturalized;  and  it  is  a  pre- 
tence merely.  The  seaman  who  conforms  to 
our  naturalization  laws,  which  require  five 
years'  residence  in  a  State  or  district,  and  testi- 
monials of  good  character,  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
turns to  the  sea,  so  long  abandoned  by  him ; 
and,  in  fact,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  an 
honorable  gentleman  in  the  minority  who  is 
conversant  with  such  subjects,  (Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Rhode  Island,)  but  few  naturalized  seamen 
are  to  be  found.  Sir,  we  don't  want  natural- 
ized seamen,  as  our  law  which  forbids  their 
employment  evinces.  I  have  said,  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  tho  remark  has  been  recently 
quoted  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the  men 
who  come  hither  from  Europe  in  search  of  an 
asylum,  securing  to  them  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  go  to  the  interior,  they  follow  the 
plough  or  some  mechanic  art,  they  are  valuable 
men  and  good  citizens ;  but  there  are  others 
who  infest  the  seaport  towns  and  wear  our 
privileges  to  hide  their  foreign  connections, 
who  are  a  pest  to  society  and  a  curse  to  the 
country ;  and  I  would  rejoice  to  see  a  provision 
in  our  laws  preventing  them  from  engaging  in 
commerce  or  navigation.  I  would  say  to  them, 
in  explicit  terms,  "Whilst  you  live  among  us  and 
obey  our  laws,  we  will  protect  you ;  but  the 
moment  you  go  to  sea  beyond  our  territorial 
limits,  you  cease  to  be  a  citizen ;  you  have  no 
right  there,  and  our  duty  to  protect  you  then 
ceases.  But  the  rights  and  duties  change  in 
relation  to  persons  in  our  territory,  on  the 
soil  of  our  country.  We  have,  by  the  consti- 
tution, a  power  to  naturalize  foreigners,  and  I 
did  not  expect  it  would  be  contended  that  man 
has  not  a  natural  right  to  dwell  where  he 
pleases,  to  choose  his  form  of  Government  and 
political  society.  This  power  of  naturalization 
has  received  the  sanction  of  all  parties ;  it  was 
first  exercised  by  the  Washington  Administra- 
tion ;  and  even  the  old  Congress  of  the  Revo- 
lution, in  their  addresses,  particularly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  in  the  most  eloquent 
language,  invited  them  to  come  and  live  with 
us  as  members   of  our  political  family.    Al- 
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though  no  direct  invitation  is  now  given  by 
this  Government,  yet  when  a  foreigner  comes 
under  the  faith  of  our  constitution  and  laws, 
conforms  to  their  provisions,  and  becomes  a 
citizen,  a  contract  is  entered  into  of  the  most 
solemn  character  and  binding  validity  on  his 
part,  that  he  will  serve  the  country  faithfully 
as  a  citizen,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  country, 
that  it  will  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
rights ;  he  owes  obedience  to  our  laws,  is  bound 
to  give  his  money  in  taxes,  and  his  personal 
services  in  battle,  and,  if  taken  prisoner,  it 
would,  be  disgraceful  to  us  as  a  nation  to  permit 
the  enemy  with  impunity  to  hang  him  up  as  a 
traitor.  As  a  militiaman,  suppose  he  is  called 
to  Hampton,  that  memorable  scene  of  British 
honor  and  humanity,  and  while  contending  in 
your  ranks  to  repel  the  ruthless  invader  he  is 
captured,  would  you  consent  to  his  immolation  ? 
I  have  said  that  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
choose  his  country  and  his  political  society,  and 
even  this  proposition,  so  reasonable  and  just,  is 
controverted,  and  a  new  principle  of  social  duty 
is  assumed  here.  "  The  sovereign  (it  is  said)  is 
absolute  over  the  subject ;  he  becomes  a  tenant 
of  the  soil  on  which  he  is  ushered  into  life,  and 
cannot  be  transplanted ;  he  owes  a  perpetual 
allegiance  to  it,  and  is  punishable  for  acts  in- 
consistent with  that  allegiance."  This  defi- 
nition of  the  sovereign  power  suits  only  the 
regions  of  despotism,  where  man  is  a  slave ;  the 
whole  of  it  reduces  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
Eussian  serf,  who  is  sold  with  the  estate  of  the 
lord  to  whom  both  belong. 

Much  as  I  detest  the  Godwinian  principle, 
that  the  son  owes  no  duty  to  his  parents,  (if,  as 
the  gentleman  contends,  such  be  his  doctrine,) 
that  which  assumes  that  the  duty- of  man  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  is  as  strong,  is  equally  abhor- 
rent. What!  man  belong  to  the  soil?  Man, 
whom  God  created  in  his  own  image  and  like- 
ness, and  to  whom  he  gave  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is  1  Shall  he 
be  bound  in  gratitude  to  the  land  were  he  is  acci- 
dentally born — from  which  his  parents  and  all  his 
race  are  either  driven,  or  were  destroyed  there 
in  his  infancy  by  the  tyrant  hand  of  oppression, 
and  from  whose  persecutions  he  flies  to  a  clime 
where  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  consecrated 
by  the  laws,  and  enjoyed  alike  by  the  great 
man  in  his  palace  and  the  peasant  in  his  cottage  ? 
We  are  asked  with  seeming  triumph,  if  France 
invades  us,  will  we  permit  a  citizen  to  go  off, 
join  the  standard,  and  add  to  the  force  of  the 
enemy?  I  answer,  no.  In  time  of  war  be- 
tween two  nations  the  migrations  of  the  citi- 
zens of  one  to  the  other  nation  is  unlawful ;  in 
time  of  peace  it  is  far  different  In  war,  the 
motive  is  clearly  hostile  and  treasonable  to  his 
country;  but  in  peace,  the  just  presumption  of 
reason  and  humanity  being  in  favor  of  its  con- 
tinuance, no  such  idea  is  inferable  from  the 
act,  which  is  not  only  not  unlawful,  but  per- 
mitted. The  case  put  is  in  nowise  analogous. 
Pursuing  the  argument,  which,  in  effect,  justifies 
or  palliates  the  British  practice,  the  gentleman 


(Mr.  Shbffet)  tells  us  impressment  is  only  the 
abuse  of  the  usage  (I  really  apprehended  he 
would  say  the  right)  of  Great  Britain,  long  es- 
tablished. Sir,  I  deny  that  the  practice  is  of 
ancient  date,  and  I  deny,  too,  that  it  has  been 
exercised  against  any  nation,  even  the  most  un- 
important, except  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  this  country  being  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  our  merchant  vessels  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  parent  State,  any  prac- 
tice then  need  not  be  mentioned,  because  not 
applicable.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  im- 
pressments, in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not 
be  practised,  as  nothing  but  superior  force 
placed  our  seamen  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  they  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
only.  Since  the  treaty  of  peace,  this  ancient 
usage,  as  it  is  called,  was  first  commenced 
against  the  free  citizens  of  this  country.  It  was 
promptly  met  and  resisted  by  manly  remon- 
strance, indicating  that,  unless  redressed,  resist- 
ance of  a  different  character  would  be  resort- 
ed to. 

Impressment,  it  is  said,  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged, in  the  opinion  of  high  authority ;  and 
Mr.  King  has  often  been  alluded  to  as  being  of 
that  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  English  Min- 
ister agreed  with  him  to  desist  from  impress- 
ment altogether,  except  in  the  narrow  seas ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  exception  insisted  on 
was  to  prevent  any  arrangement,  as  was  in  -> 
effect  avowed  since.  Mr.  King  refused  to  make 
the  exception,  and  he  declared  he  would  rather 
lose  all  than  agree  to  it.  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney  are  also  alluded  to,  as  proving  that  the 
accommodation  could  have  been  effected.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  the  head  and  soul  of  his  Ministry, 
and  whilst  the  remnant  that  remained  were  de- 
scending from  power,  a  treaty  was  formed  with 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  in  which  they 
would  not  consent  to  insert  any  provision  in  re- 
lation to  impressment,  but  agreed  to  an  infnr- 
mal  note,  which  it  was  supposed  contained 
something  valuable.  Mr.  Canning,  soon  after, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
and  on  receiving  a  communication  notifying 
him  of  the  promise  contained  in  this  note,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  ex-Ministers,  Lords 
Holland  and  Auckland,  who  had  written  it,  to 
know  if  they  had  promised  any  suspension  or 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  impressment. 
They  referred  him,  at  first,  to  the  note  itself, 
and,  on  his  pressing  them  further,  they  declared 
that  they  "  only  intended  to  promise  the  utmost 
caution  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  but  no  sus- 
pension or  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment." (I  quote  the  correspondence  from 
memory,  but  I  know  I  quote  it  substantially.) 
Mr.  Canning  then  wrote  to  our  Minister  that 
no  engagements  were  entered  into  by  Great 
Britain  except  such  as  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  treaty.  Sir,  Great  Britain  never  claimed 
the  right  to  impress  our  natural  born  seamen. 
They  always  professed  to  exercise  the  utmost 
caution,  and  this  was  no  more.    An  avowed 
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disregard  of  it  would  have  been  war  at  once. 
Yet  what  had  we  to  expect  for  the  future  by 
■  recurring  to  the  past?  Thousands  of  our  sea- 
men had  been  impressed ;  the  cries  of  "  I  am 
an  American  citizen,"  were  disregarded,  and, 
as  if  to  manifest  a  contempt  of  all  appearances, 
Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  negroes,  were 
taken  from  our  vessels  under  the  plea  that  they 
were  British  subjects. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  for  drawing' 
a  strange  line  of  distinction.  He  will  risk  noth- 
ing for  persons  coming  here  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  He  will  permit  them  to  emigrate,  but 
will  not  naturalize  them.  "What!  make  the 
alien  a  nullity ;  like  a  monk,  professed  in  good 
old  common  law,  cuiliter  mortutis?  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  situation  to  society  to  have  per- 
sons in  it  owing  a  temporary  allegiance  here, 
and  .a  paramount  permanent  allegiance  else- 
where. If  they  have  no  rights  they  can  be  sub- 
ject to  no  duties ;  neither  entitled  to  hold  prop- 
erty, nor  prosecute  suits,  nor  liable  to  pay  taxes. 
Their  situation  must  be  that  of  an  outlaw,  who 
may  be  hunted  and  killed  as  a  wild  beast.  To 
my  mind,  the  apology  offered  for  British  im- 
pressment, that  it  is  a  "  municipal  regulation," 
is  the  most  exceptionable.  What!  shall  the 
municipal  regulations  of  Great  Britain  be  exer- 
cised on  board  our  vessels  ?  If  so,  with  equal 
justice  may  they  be  exercised  on  the  land  also, 
and  thus  we  shall  see,  British  officers  tra- 
versing our  country,  seeking  out  and  seizing 
their  victims,  and  carrying  them  off  in  de- 
fiance of  our  national  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

"We  are  reminded  of  the  pretences  under 
which  other  nations  justify  their  wars,  and  are 
told  that  Great  Britain  goes  to  war  for  fooleries, 
such  as  the  Spanish  succession,  &e. ;  and  gen- 
tlemen advise  us  to  pursue  a  more  laudable 
course.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  Gov- 
ernment was  censured  for  refusing  to  become 
implicated  in  this  Spanish  war,  which  is  now 
denounced  from  the  same  quarter  as  a  foolery. 
And  can  it  be  that  the  rights  of  these  States  are 
compared  to  the  fooleries  of  madmen,  and  de- 
bauched, corrupted  monarchs?  Our  Govern- 
ment was  formed  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare;  its  primary  duty  is,  to  pre- 
serve the  immunities  of  persons  and  the  rights 
of  property  inviolate;  and  whatever  may  be 
said  by  the  malcontents  of  the  present  day  of 
the  manly  efforts  to  maintain  these,  posterity 
will  not  fail  to  do  us  justice. 

It  will  do  justice,  also,  to  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  the  Opposition,  that  we  should  have 
gone  on,  clamoring  more  and  more  about  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  prosecuted  the  culprits 
who  kidnapped  our  sailors,  by  actions  of  false 
imprisonment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
England ;  and,  instead  of  protecting  our  citizens 
by  the  national  arm,  we  should  have  feed  the 
lawyers  who  practice  in  their  Inns  of  Court  to 
recover  indemnity  in  damages,  to  be  assessed 
by  a  British  jury  in  a  British  court.  Sir,  there 
are  some  propositions  too  outrageous  to  admit 


of  discussion,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  I  rank 
these  among  that  number. 

"We  are  told  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
of  1806  produced  the  war,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  ratified.  I  regret  that  a  want  of 
time  prevents  me  from  a  re-examination  of  this 
question,  because  it  is  much  pressed  by  Op- 
position, and  may  be  fully  refuted ;  perhaps  a 
simple  denial  would  suffice  for  a  mere  assertion, 
for  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the 
assertion  is  justified.  I  deny  that  the  treaty 
afforded  any*security  against  the  abuses  we 
have  recited ;  it  contained  no  indemnity  for  the 
vast  spoliations  of  property ;  and  it  is  a  princi- 
ple of  common  law  and  reason,  applicable  to 
individual  transactions  as  well  as  to  national 
controversies,  that  a  claim  advanced  in  a  settle- 
ment and  resisted,  for  which  no  provision  is 
made,  is  considered  to  be  barred  by  such  settle- 
ment. So  far  from  healing  up  existing  differ- 
ences, and  preventing  future  ones,  the  seeds  of 
controversy  were  sown  deep  by  the  British,  and 
the  outrageous  pretension  was  set  up  to  chastise 
us  for  French  aggressions,  unless  we  resisted 
them  in  the  manner  they  required.  I  refer 
gentlemen  to  the  official  note  delivered  by  the 
British  Commissioners  at  signing  the  treaty,  in 
which  they  state  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  binding  on  their  part,  unless  the  United 
States,  by  their  conduct  and  assurances,  give 
security  to  resist  France ;  and  when  the  Minis- 
ter was  told  that  we  had,  by  our  conduct,  given 
those  assurances,  he  declared  he  was  not  satis- 
fied therewith.  Thus,  sir,  we  were  to  bind 
ourselves  by  a  treaty,  which  was  or  was  not 
to  be  obligatory  on  the  enemy,  according  to  his 
capricious  opinions  of  the  degree  and  character 
of  resistance  we  were  to  make  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French.  And  no  one  can  he  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  that  any  measure  short 
of  war  would  have  been  satisfactory.  The  acts 
of  the  British  were  obviously  founded  in  the 
belief  that  we  had  no  intention  to  maintain  and 
enforce  a  respect  for  our  rights.  Gentlemen 
even  now  admit  that  they  considered  the  inti- 
mation of  the  necessity  of  war  as  an  idle  threat. 
No  doubt  they  did,  sir;  their  friends  here  had 
asserted  the  same  belief,  and  on  this  error 
their  impositions  were  predicated.  If  after  all 
that  had  been  said  and  done  by.  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  contempt  with  which  it  was 
treated,  we  had  succumbed,  we  should,  after 
having  become  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
world,  by  refusing  to  fight  for  our  rights  and 
honor,  have  been  compelled  at  last  to  fight  for 
our  existence  as  a  nation.  Among  nations,  as 
between  individuals,  no  point  should  be  urged 
unless  sanctioned  by  right  and  justice;  but, 
once  nrged,  it  should  be  maintained  manfully 
and  bravely.  The  advice  of  the  good  old  Polo- 
nius  to  his  son  should  be  followed — "  Beware 
of  entrance  on  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in,  be  firm, 
and  then  thy  enemy  will  beware  of  thee." 

We  are  accused  of  abandoning  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  1809,  by  going  to  war.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  that  happiness  and 
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prosperity  consisted.  "Was  it  in  the  depreda- 
tions on  our  commerce  and  the  capture  of  our 
seamen  ?  If  so,  we  were  eminently  happy,  as 
every  day's  experience  testified ;  and  that 
species  of*  happiness  continued  down  to  the 
declaration  of  war.  Yet  gentlemen  say  that 
Great  Britain  considers  our  war  as  an  offensive 
war,  and  they  concur  in  the  opinion. 

No  doubt  Great  Britain  thinks  so ;  she  argued 
herself  into  the  same  belief  when  she  attacked 
the  Spanish  frigates,  but  the  world  did  justice 
to  her  motives ;  their  high  offence  was,  that 
they  carried  millions  of  dollars,  and  Great 
Britain  wanted  the  money.  So,  too,  in  her  at- 
tack upon  the  peaceful  Dane,  when  his  capital 
was  destroyed  and  his  fleet  was  captured ;  when 
fire  and  the  sword  laid  waste  Copenhagen,  and 
deluged  its  streets  in  the  blood  of  its  innocent 
women  and  children.  The  plea  in  both  cases 
was  the  same — "Bonaparte,  my  enemy,  will 
get  your  money  and  fleet,  and  thereby  increase 
his  means  of  annoying  me,  and  I  will  defend 
myself  against  this  apprehension."  Such,  in 
effect,  was  her  language  to  us,  in  her  just  and 
defensive  retaliation.  Let  us  simplify  this 
ground  by  applying  it  to  individual  intercourse. 
A  man  travelling  on  the  high  road  is  accosted 
by  a  robber,  who  demands  his  money,  and  ac- 
companies the  demand  by  a  vindication  of  his 
conduct  to  this  effect :  "I  rob  you  not  with  a 
desire  to  enrich  myself,  but  I  have  an  unprinci- 
pled enemy  living  on  the  road,  who  has  need  of 
your  cash,  and  unless  I  get  it  he  will,  and  it 
will  add  to  his  means  of  destroying  me ;  besides, 
he  will,  after  robbing,  murder  you,  and  to  guard 
you  against  the  perils  that  await  you,  I  will  rob 
you  myself,  and  make  you  my  prisoner,  out  of 
pure  good  will,  and  in  my  own  defence."  Such 
is  the  practice,  such  alone  can  be  the  justifica- 
tion, of  Great  Britain,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
she  considers  ours  as  an  offensive  war. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  pretences  by  which 
the  partitioners  of  Poland  affected  to  justify 
themselves — not  that  Poland  had  done  them 
injury,  but  that  the  Polish  principles  were 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  crowned  heads,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  example  of  a  people  capa- 
ble of  self-government.  The  gentleman  might 
have  referred,  also,  to  the  famous  confederacies 
of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz,  which  were  formed  on  the 
same  plea  against  France,  and  in  which  the 
British  Government  performed  a  conspicuous 
part.  Sir,  these  examples  afford  other  evi- 
dences of  the  facility  with  which  the  British 
cheat  themselves  into  the  belief — kind,  honest 
souls! — that  all  their  wars  are  defensive.  Yet, 
strange  to  tell,  they  are  illustrations  of  the 
opinion  entertained  here  by  the  Opposition,  of 
the  soundness  and  justice  of  the  American 
claims.  I  ask,  emphatically,  is  it  possible  that 
any  man  can  believe  that  our  war  is  of  a  similar 
character,  and  waged  on  such  flagitious  preten- 
sions? Gentlemen  say  yes;  you  have  a  law- 
less hostility  against  Great  Britain,  and  your 
measures  proceed  from  that  source.  I  refer  to 
two  memorable  examples  of  the  pacific  temper 


of  this  nation,  where  the  conduct  of  the  British 
was  universally  condemned,  viz:  the  murder 
of  Pierce,  and  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake. 
When  the  murdered  Pierce  arrived  at  New 
York,  all  parties  vied  who  should  manifest  the 
strongest  resentment.  The  Federalists,  with 
Mr.  King  at  their  head,  paraded  the  streets 
with  the  dead  body,  and  one  cry  of  vengeance 
animated  the  nation.  So,  too,  when  the  Chesa- 
peake was  taken,  all  parties  cried  aloud  for 
war;  and,  had  the  Congress  been  convened, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  recommended,  I  do 
verily  believe  it  would  have  passed  almost 
unanimously.  But  the  Executive  then,  as  had 
been  done  by  Congress  on  a  former  occasion, 
clinging  to  peace  as  a  sheet-anchor  of  safety, 
resolved  not  to  identify  the  Government  with 
the  act  of  its  officer,  but  to  admit  of  pacific 
explanation  and  atonement.  Gentlemen. mis- 
take the  fact;  it  is  Britain  that  is  hostile,  and 
not  this  nation.  Look  at  her  conduct  towards 
the  Indians  before  the  war  was  declared,  and 
even  whilst  her  Minister  was  denying  the 
justice  of  opinions  drawn  from  that  conduct; 
these  people,  to  whom  we  sent  the  missionaries 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
were  enticed  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  by  the 
holy  "bulwark  of  religion;"  they  were  made 
hostile  by  promises  and  by  presents ;  by  spirits 
to  inflame  their  passions,  and  by  arms  to  de- 
stroy us ;  and  these  facts,  coming  to  the  Execu- 
tive from  every  quarter,  were  verified  by  cor- 
responding circumstances.  A  vast  body  of 
armed  savages  were  assembled  at  Tippecanoe, 
threatening  the  frontier,  which  more  than  once 
had  been  recently  smoking  in  blood  and  con- 
flagration. There,  with  the  language  of  peace 
in  their  mouths,  like  their  employers,  they  at- 
tacked our  force,  and,  being  defeated,  they  left 
behind  them  British  arms,  British  scalping 
knives  and  tomahawks,  and  British  ornaments. 
Their  open,  avowed,  and  immediate  employ- 
ment of  them  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  is 
conclusive  proof  on  that  head  ;  for  how,  I  ask, 
could  they  otherwise  have  concentrated  such  a 
large  Indian  force  in  so  short  a  time?  Sir,  I 
am  humbled  to  find  it  necessary,  in  this  House, 
to  discuss  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  to  answer 
objections  taken  by  my  countrymen  against  the 
cause  of  our  common  country.  I  do  greatly 
mistake  if  I  have  not  shown  that  the  war  was 
just,  necessary,  and  unavoidable  at  its  com- 
mencement; which  brings  me  to  the  second 
point,  viz :  The  justice  of  its  continuance. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  should  be  discontin- 
ued, as  the  Orders  in  Council  have  been  re- 
pealed. Their  repeal  was  conditional  merely, 
and  the  terms  certainly  not  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. We  were  informed  that,  unless  British 
vessels  and  British  goods  were  freely  admitted 
into  our  ports,  the  repeal  would  not  be  re- 
spected, and  the  right  of  passing  the  orders  was 
expressly  asserted.  But,  waiving  these  objec- 
tions, I  insist  that  impressments  either  are  or 
are  not  justifiable.  If  not,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  show,  they  should  be  provided  against ;  and 
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the  Government  has  done  all  it  could  to  termi- 
nate the  war,  by  proposals  to  entertain  for  dis- 
cussion this  important  question.  The  British 
were  not  required  to  abandon  it  without  a 
reasonable  indemnity ;  they  were  not  even  re- 
quired to  do  more  than  suspend  the  practice 
during  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  or  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  to  negotiate  on  that  point  in 
the  mean  time.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  British 
peremptorily  rejected  all  these  offers,  although 
they  well  knew  that  in  time  of  war  they  cannot 
impress ;  that  if  hostilities  be  suspended,  they 
cannot  impress  during  such  suspension,  as  it 
would  be  an  act  of  war.  Yet  they  refused  to 
forbear  the  practice  and  try  the  effect  of  negotia- 
tion. "What !  shall  we  be  bound  whilst  treat- 
ing of  peace  with  the  enemy,  and  he  be  at 
liberty  to  make  war  on  us  ?  The  idea  is  too 
preposterous  and  extravagant.  The  plea  of 
Great  Britain  was,  that  we  harbored  her  sea- 
men, we  encouraged  desertion ;  we  were  not 
prevented,  by  the  circumstance  of  being  at  war 
with  her,  from  removing  this  pretence,  and  the 
seamen's  bill  was  passed.  Yet,  strange  to  tell, 
its  passage  was  opposed  by  the  minority. 

The  Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  friend  and  ally 
of  England,  offered  his  mediation  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  It  was  promptly  accepted,  in 
the  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
ceived ;  and  our  Ministers  were  sent  on  a  peace 
mission.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  just  views 
and  sincerity  of  a  nation  than  was  then  given 
by  the  Executive,  never  was  afforded.  The 
ally  of  our  enemy  was  confided  in  by  us — an 
ally  at  war  with  the  nation  to  whom  it  is 
falsely  pretended  we  are  devoted :  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Federalist  was  appointed  as  one  of 
the  negotiators.  The  conduct  of  Opposition  in 
regard  to  this  mediation  deserves  particular 
notice.  At  first  they  accused  the  President  of 
avoiding  the  mediation  as  long  as  he  could, 
because  of  his  aversion  to  a  peace,  and  until  he 
found  the  public  sentiment  running  strong 
against  him.  After  the  mediation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  our  Ministers  had  sailed,  there  were 
strong  indications  of  its  rejection  by  Great 
Britain,  and  it  was  finally  rejected.  Then  it 
pleased  Opposition  to  denounce  the  Executive 
for  accepting  the  mediation,  and  its  great  leader 
declared  that  the  mediation  was  tendered  by 
the  Russian  Minister  without  the  authority  of 
his  Emperor,  and  this  tender  was  produced  by 
the  intrigue  of  our  Government.  The  course 
the  Opposition  took  on  that  occasion  was  not 
without  example.  They  had  practised  it  in  the 
famous  Erskine  arrangement.  Then  the  Op- 
position affirmed  that  they  knew  Great  Britain 
had .  been  always  disposed  to  friendly  inter- 
course, if  they  could  meet  a  corresponding 
temper ;  and  they  hailed  the  accommodation  as 
evidence  of  its  commencement.  They  carried 
that  feeling  into  this  House;  here  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  to  be  tendered  to  the 
President ;  he  was  called  the  man  of  the  people, 
the  friend  of  his  country,  &c.  But  Erskine's 
arrangement  was  rejected  by  his  Government ; 


and  then,  in  the  true  spirit  of  liberality  and 
consistency,  the  same  gentlemen  condemned 
the  President  for  imposing  on  the  young, 
credulous  Minister;  and  a  member  of  this 
House,  who  advocated  the  vote  of  approbation 
in  the  first  instance,  came  forward  and  censured 
the  President  for  confiding  in  the  honor  of  the 
Minister,  and  stated  that  he  should  have  first 
seen  his  patent  powers  under  the  sign  manual 
of  the  King.  Suppose  the  President  had  done 
so,  and  the  Minister,  feeling  the  indignity,  had 
demanded  his  passports,  and  left  the  country — 
we  should  then  have  heard  a  general  cry  of 
condemnation.  Whilst  the  Opposition  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Russian  mediation  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Great  Britain,  the  acceptance' of  it 
by  us  was  wise,  pacific,  and  just ;  it  met  their 
cordial  approbation;  but  when  Great  Britain 
rejected  it,  they  too  condemned  it,  as  an  im- 
position, which  the  Executive  had  practised, 
knowing  it  must  necessarily  fail.  I  request 
gentlemen  to  mark  the  language  of  Alexander, 
in  the  tender  of  his  good  offices — he  is  satisfied 
the  United  States  have  done  all  they  could  do  to 
avoid  war.  Let  them  mark,  too,  his  relation 
to  England,  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  her, 
receiving  her  assistance  in  a  struggle  he  was 
making  for  his  throne,  his  empire,  and  inde- 
pendence. At  this  interesting  crisis,  Alexander 
bears  testimony  before  all  the  world  of  his 
confidence  in  the  just  views  of  America;  let 
Opposition  learn  a  lesson  of  forbearance  and 
liberality  from  his  magnanimity ; — he,  if  present 
feeling  and  interest  would  sway  him,  would 
have  been  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land against  us.  Yet  he,  rising  above  such 
narrow  selfishness,  manifests  his  confidence  in. 
decided  terms — whilst  Opposition,  having  a 
common  interest  with  a  majority  in  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  takes  the  unjust  side  of  England. 
Great  Britain  foresaw  that  a  refusal  of  the 
Russian  mediation  would  expose  her  to  just 
censure,  unless  covered  by  some  plausible  pre- 
text, and  has  attempted  to  shield  herself  by  the 
expression  of  her  unwillingness  to  unite  our 
dispute  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 
What  affairs,  I  ask  ?  Not  French  affairs ;  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  phantom  "French  in- 
fluence" to  be  apprehended  from  the  proffered 
mediation,  as  Russia  was  at  war  with  France. 
I  will  answer  the  question  for  England.  It 
was  the  desire  manifested  by  the  Baltic  States, 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  maintain  the  mari- 
time rights  of  all  nations,  that  Great  Britain 
deprecated;  they  too  like  us  entertained  the 
notion  that  when  God  separated  the  sea  from 
the  land  he  made  it  free,  like  the  air  we 
breathe,  for  all  nations.  And  I  hope  and  trust 
that  Alexander  will  add  to  his  title  of  "  De- 
liverer of  Europe"  the  more  glorious  one  of 
Deliverer  of  the  World;  that,  having  called 
into  action  the  energies  of  his  great  mind,  and 
the  vast  resources  of  his  Empire ;  after  having 
rolled  back  the  mighty  wave  of  French  power 
which  inundated  the  neighboring  States,  and 
swept  away  thj  ai  cient  boundaries  of  Russia 
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until  it  penetrated  to  Moscow,  the  capital  of 
the  Ozars ;  after  putting  down  the  tyranny  of 
the  land,  which  threatened  the, subjugation  of 
the  Continent,  he  will  not  lay  down  his  arms 
uutil  he  has  executed  the  vast  design,  worthy 
of  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers,  of  putting  down  the 
tyranny  of  the  seas. 

This  Russian  mediation  teaches  another  im- 
portant fact,  which  must  stamp  with  eternal 
infamy  the  charge  of  French  influence.  To 
Russia,  fighting  against  France,  the  United 
States  have  confided  their  cause  and  its  object ; 
and  have  thereby  shown  that  no  relation  what- 
soever subsisted  with  France,  which  the  ene- 
mies of  France  could  regret  or  disapprove — in 
fine,  that  none  of  any  kind  existed  not  known 
to  all  the  world.  Great  Britain  has  proposed 
to  treat  directly  with  us  at  Gottenburg,  and 
the  offer  was  accepted  without  delay.  Not 
disposed  to  resent  the  rejection  of  all  previous 
overtures  made  directly  by  this  Government, 
and»  the  indirect  one  which  the  mediation 
afforded,  but  zealously  anxious  to  obtain  a 
speedy  and  honorable  peace,  we  find  a  steady 
perseverance  in  that  object,  nay,  even  a  solici- 
tude which  the  enemy  may  mistake  for  timidity, 
and  which  some  warm  spirits  in  this  nation 
have  reprehended,  which  brings  me  to  a  con- 
clusion of  the  second  point,  viz:  the  justice  of 
a  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  I  hope  I  have 
established  the  justice  of  its  continuance,  as 
well  by  showing  that  its  object  has  not  been 
attained,  as  in  recurring  to  the  proofs  that  the 
Government  have  made  and  are  now  making 
every  honorable  effort  to  produce  its  termina- 
tion. Indeed  it  is  said,  that  Administration 
are  bent  on  peace,  and  we  shall  soon  have  it ; 
that  they  have  struck  their  flag,  and  gentlemen 
are  glad  of  it.  And  a  lame  attempt  is  made  to 
distinguish  between  the  national  flag  and  the 
flag  of  Administration — it  is  admitted  that  the 
flag  of  Administration  is  to  give  protection  to 
"free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  and  I  think 
those  five  words  contain  a  constitutional  defini- 
tion of  all  that  concerns  us  with  foreign  nations 
beyond  our  landed  limits.  This  anticipated 
surrender,  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
gentlemen,  might  have  been  communicated  by 
the  King's  messenger;  but  that  would  not  suf- 
fice, the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  duly 
acknowledged,  a  King  must  hold  his  stirrup, 
five  Envoys  with  badges  of  humiliation  must 
carry  our  submission  to  England ;  for  it  was 
thus  the  keys  of  Calais  were  surrendered. 
What  are  the  proofs  of  this  submission?  this 
surrender  of  sailors'  rights?  Gentlemen  say, 
the  Prince  Regent  refers  to  his  maritime  rights, 
and  asserts  that  the  United  States  have  not  dis- 
covered a  disposition  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
their  recognition — that  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
poses to  negotiate  on  those  terms,  and  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  is  submission.  We 
never  contested  the  maritime  rights  of  England, 
it  was  her  maritime  wrongs  we  complained  of. 
The  public  law  of  Europe  and  the  maritime 


rights  of  Great  Britain  are  common  to  all 
nations;  her  maritime  rights  are  as  well  de- 
fined as  ours ;  we  are  all  equals ;  and  usurpa- 
tion and  oppression,  though  successful,  con- 
stitute no  new  "  right."  Sir,  I  object  to  the 
authority  introduced  by  the  gentleman,  as  well 
as  to  the  justice  of  his  deductions.  Shall 
America  be  judged  by  the  Prince  Regent? 
shall  its  cause  or  its  intentions  be  decided  by 
his  assertions?  I  hope  not,  sir,  as  on  his  evi- 
dence the  United  States  are  leagued  with 
France ;  and  on  that  of  his  representative, 
Lieutenant  General  Prevost,  we  are  the  allies 
of  France.  I  shall  not  engage  in  the  idle  con- 
troversy, whether  a  surrender  of  our  rights  be 
or  be  not  intended — I  will  not  attempt  to  con- 
vince gentlemen  of  what  Administration  intend 
to  do,  when  they  will  not  understand  or  believe 
what  they  have  done. 

I  do  not  envy  those  feelings  which  induce  the 
assertion,  that  the  surrender  of  our  rights 
affords  pleasure  and  cause  of  rejoicing.  I  thank 
God  mine  are  of  a  different  stamp.  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  not  only  the  rights  of  commerce  and  sea- 
men, so  far  as  my  countrymen  are  concerned,  ex- 
cepted from  oppression,  but  the  rights  of  all  the 
world  respected  and  consecrated  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations. 

I  will  now  consider  the  third  point,  the  man- 
ner of  carrying, on  this  war;  which  has  also 
met  with  marked  condemnation.  It  is  said  the 
war,  as  carried  on,  is  an  offensive  war ;  it  is  not 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights,  but  is  a  war 
of  conquest.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
Opposition  asserted  the  same  thing  before  a  blow 
was  struck,  at  the  time  of  declaring  war.  Al- 
though the  charge  has  been  exposed  with  much 
ability  by  my  honorable  friends,  I  will  venture 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  addition  to  theirs ; 
end,  before  I  do  so,  permit  me  to  express  my 
opinion  in  relation  to  Canada,  for  it  is  due  to 
this  investigation  that  I  should  be  rightly  un- 
derstood on  that  point.  Canada  as  a  territory 
is  not  worth  one  cent  to  us — -I  would  not  have 
it ;  and  as  affording  the  means  of  stirring  up 
the  savages  alone  can  it  be  important  ?  If  Great 
Britain  remains  pacific  and  just  towards  us,  and 
does  not  excite  the  Indians,  they  may  keep  Can- 
ada with  my  approbation  forever ;  it  is  intrin- 
sically of  no  value  to  us.  I  speak  more  partic- 
ularly as  a  Western  man.  We  have  already 
territory  enough  for  many  years  to  come,  and, 
by  refusing  to  enlarge  it  by  acquisitions  on  the 
Northern  frontier,  we  secure  to  the  West  a 
continuation  of  the  vast  emigration  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  sections  of  this  Union, 
which  not  only  contributes  to  increase  the  ratio 
of  our  numbers  and  enhance  the  value  of  our 
lands,  but  by  degrees  will  effect  a  more  impor- 
tant object.  The  emigrants  will  communicate 
to  their  friends  who  are  left  behind,  that  the 
jealousies  which  wicked  and  designing  men  are 
industriously  exciting  are  unfounded  and  unjust ; 
and  they  will  by-and-by  learn  to  judge,  of  ua 
correctly,  and  we  shall  thereby  acquire  the 
greatly  desirable  object,  a  national  character, 
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which  is  only  to  be  attained  by  extinguishing 
sectional  jealousies.  Conquest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  our  character ;  the  Louisiana  case  is  a 
memorable  instance  of  it.  When  the  right  of 
deposit  at  Orleans,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
treaty,  was  prohibited  by  the  unauthorized  act 
of  the  Spanish  Intendant,  leading  members  of 
Opposition  were  then  for  buckling  on  the  armor 
of  war ;  they  proposed  raising  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  to  take  the  country,  which  they 
said  we  must  have  at  any  sacrifice ;  for,  that 
■  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  alone  would  justify 
the  expenditure.  The  Government  concurred 
in  opinion  of  its  importance,  but  rejected  the 
course  advised  for  its  acquisition  ;  it  would  not 
wage  war — "  first  strike  and  then  hear  "  the 
explanation  which  Spain  had  to  offer.  The 
Spanish  Government  disavowed  the  act  of  its 
agent,  and  the  country  was  acquired  by  cession 
for  $15,000,000,  about  one-third  of  the  price  of 
one  campaign. 

Yet,  when  thus  acquired,  the  same  gentlemen 
condemned  the  acquisition  and  declared  the  bar- 
gain was  a  bad  one.  I  repeat  the  assertion  ;  a 
desire  of  conquest  does  not  constitute  a  trait  in 
our  character,  as  this  celebrated  instance  proves. 
But,  say  gentlemen,  your  operations  are  offensive 
in  their  nature,  and  this  changes  the  character 
of  the  war.  My  friend  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Caxhottn)  gave  the  proper  answer  to  this 
assertion — "  the  character  of  the  war  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  mode  of  conducting  it ;  the  causes 
of  its  origin  alone  give  it  a  character,  and  that 
never  changes  unless  the  war  is  continued  after 
the  causes  cease."  This  was  the  idea,  if  not  the 
language  of  my  friend,  and  surely  the  reasoning 
is  conclusive.  If  the  war  was  declared  for  just 
cause,  bow  should  a  wise  Government  conduct 
it  ?  I  answer,  make  it  fall  as  heavily  on  the 
enemy  as  possible  within  the  lawful  rules  of  war- 
fare, and  as  lightly  as  it  can  on  our  own  people. 
In  order  to  do  this  it  must  attack  him — put  him 
on  the  defensive,  and  not  wait  to  repel  his  at- 
tacks. It  was  said,  in  the  British  Parliament,  by 
Mr.  Canning,  thatone  of  their  "  ablest  friends  in 
Congress  "  had  declared  that  in  a  few  months 
the  British  would  destroy  our  towns  and  ravage 
theseacoast,  and  he  upbraided  the  Ministry  with 
the  omission  to  verify  this  prediction.  If  the 
enemy  had  the  power,  we  know  he  would  have 
executed  it,  as  the  defenceless  villages  on  the 
Chesapeake  show.  And  how  has  this  been  pre- 
vented ?  I  answer,  by  invading  his  territory, 
compelling  him  to  draw  his  forces  there,  and 
putting  him  on  the  defensive.  If  the  character 
of  the  war  depend  upon  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
on,  if  invading  the  territory  of  the  enemy  con- 
stitute offensive  war,  the  war  is  offensive  on  his 
part ;  and  thus,  by  the  process  of  reasoning  in- 
dulged by  gentlemen,  it  is  proved  that  each  na- 
tion is  carrying  on  an  offensive  war  against  the 
other  at  the  same  time,  which  involves  the 
grossest  absurdity.  I  suppose  the  enemy  will 
be  justified  in  his  warfare — indeed  he  has  been 
already — and  we  shall  be  told  he  attacks  for  his 
own  defence  and  safety.  It  was  for  this  purpose 


he  carried  his  arms  into  Michigan,  to  the  river 
Baisin,  to  Tort  Meigs,  Sandusky,  Hampton, 
Erie,  Black  Bock,  Buffalo,  &c,  where  his  foot- 
steps were  marked  with  butchery  and  blood- 
shed, conflagration,  and  rapine,  which  would 
have  scandalized  a  cannibal.  There  was  a  par- 
amount motive  for  invading  Canada/ — there  the 
Indians  were  hired  by  their  cruel  employers- 
there  they  were  set  on  to  deeds  of  blood,  and 
there  it  was,  that  a  price  was  promised  them  for 
the  scalps  of  infant  innocence  and  unprotected 
helpless  womfn.  And  while  the  frontier  man 
rushed  to  the  battle  at  the  call  of  his  country, 
and  opposed  in  fair  and  honorable  combat  the 
open  invader — the  red  ally  of  England,  who  had 
been  fattened  and  made  strong  by  the  bounty 
before  he  was  so  cruelly  excited  against  his  pro- 
tector— the  savage  who  was  drawn  from  the 
wilds  of  his  forest  crept  in  behind  him  like  a 
wolf  into  the  sheepfold,  and  awakening  his 
family  from  the  midnight  sleep  by  his  horrible 
yells — the  conflagration  of  their  dwellings  light- 
ed him  to  their  hiding  place,  and  with  more  than 
savage  fury  he  tore  the  infant  from  its  mother's 
bosom  and  beat  out  its  brains  against  her  head. 
"When  the  soldier  came  back  to  find  his  family  and 
his  home,  not  a  vestige  of  either  remained ;  all 
were  consumed  by  thefell  destroyer,  whohadfled 
with  their  bleeding  scalps  to  the  British  Proctors 
and  Elliots,  who  paid  the  stipulated  bounty. 

Sir,  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the  celebrated 
speech  of  their  friend  (Mr.  Ames)  upon  the 
British  treaty.  He  urged  its  adoption  because 
it  gave  up  to  us  our  own  posts,  where  the  Brit- 
ish, as  he  admitted,  influenced  the  Indians  to 
make  war ;  and  I  believe  the  treaty  went  down 
in  consequence  of  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
pressed  that  subject.  How,  I  ask,  then,  can 
gentlemen  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  condemn 
the  Government  for  exercising  all  its  efforts  to 
prevent  this  outrageous  warfare  ?  The  British 
attempt  to  apologize  for  their  barbarities  by 
stating  that  they  cannot  restrain  the  Indians. 
This,  if  true,  is  no  palliation.  The  ready  reply 
is,  you  violate  all  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
by  the  use  of  any  means  you  cannot  control 
within  them,  and  are  answerable  for  such  use. 
But  the  assertion  is  not  true.  We  have  been. 
at  last  reluctantly  constrained  to  employ  the  In- 
dians in  our  just  defence,  and  in  no  instance 
have  they  scalped  the  dead  or  murdered  the 
prisoners ;  they  have  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
American  officers;  and  no  doubt  the  British 
have  been  equally  obeyed  by  those  in  their  ser- 
vice. Suppose  this  system  of  carrying  on  the 
war  on  the  defensive  plan  recommended  were 
adopted;  it  would  lead  to  consequences  the 
most  absurd,  and  humiliating,  and  destructive. 
The  enemy  invades  your  territory,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  he  is  liable  to  your  attacks.  After 
striking  his  blow,  your  forces  are  marched 
against  him,  and  he  is  driven  to  the  line  with 
his  booty  and  prisoners; — with  difficulty  he 
eludes  your  grasp,  until  he  rushes,  exhausted 
and  resistless,  into  his  own  territory,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  beyond  your  boundary  he  pitches 
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his  tents  in  security ;  the  soldier's  arm  is  para- 
lyzed, his  musket  is  striken  out  of  his  hands, 
and  the  enemy  riots  in  security  before  his  eyes, 
surrounded  by  the  inviolability  of  a  contempti- 
ble policy.  There  he  recruits  his  strength, 
strikes  another  blow  elsewhere,  flees  again  to 
the  place  of  security,  and  is  safe.  Just  like  the 
felons  in  the  iron  times  of  feudal  vassalage,  who 
ran  to  the  consecrated  places  of  safety,  where 
the  sword  of  justice  could  never  reach  them. 
Then,  indeed,  would  the  Cockburns  of  England 
have  verified  the  predictions  of  their  "  friend  in 
Congress ;  "  the  disposable  force  of  Canada, 
which  was  kept  in  check,  might  have  been 
transported  to  attack  our  seaport  towns  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  cruelties  and  outrages  of  Hamp- 
ton would  have  been  tender  mercies  to  what 
we  should  have  Buffered.  The  plan  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  not 
only  condemned  in  unqualified  terms  by  the 
minority,  but  they  have  had  the  kindness  to 
give  their  advice  how  to  manage  it  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  say,  "  repeal  the  embargo,  send  all 
your  vessels  to  sea,  and  we  will  unite  with  you 
there.  Take  the  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  this,  and  we  will  support  you."  I  consider 
that  something  is  gained  by  this  admission.  It 
now  seems  that  it  is  not  immoral  to  rejoice 
with  us  for  our  naval  victories ;  gentlemen  are 
willing  to  aid  us  also  in  achieving  others. 

Let  us  examine  this  concession  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  war  is  unjust ;  that  the  war  is  of- 
fensive, &c.  Surely  the  war  on  the  ocean  will 
be  peculiarly  offensive  to  Great  Britain ;  "  the 
sea  is  Britain's  own  domain" — "  all  under  sea  is 
British  ground" — "  Britannia  rules  the  waves." 
These  are  the  favorite  themes  of  the  fast-anchor- 
ed isle ;  and  dare  we  invade  her  dominion  ? 
That  will  indeed  be  offensive  war !  Sir,  I  con- 
sider the  point  of  the  justice,  &c,  of  the  war  as 
conceded  by  the  minority,  if  we  will  consent  to 
fight  with  them  in  their  own  way.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  the  war  is  to  be  conducted 
there.  "  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights"  are  to 
be  given  up ;  the  flag  is  to  be  struck,  and,  I 
suppose,  we  are  to  fight  if  molested  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  degradation.  Gentlemen  say, 
you  are  injured  on  the  ocean — seek  redress 
there.  "Why,  then,  attack  on  the  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  ?  There,  too,  the  war  will  be  offen- 
sive; it  will  fall  upon  the  ''innocent,  harmless 
Canadians"  and  His  Majesty's  sailors,  poor  souls, 
who  never  did  you  harm,  except  you  choose  to 
call  by  that  harsh  epithet  the  impressment  of 
your  seamen  and  murders  of  your  women  and 
children.  Let  us  test  these  professions  of  Op- 
position by  their  practice.  We  ask  money  for 
the  navy,  and  -  even  that  is  refused — we  ask  it 
for  the  civil  list,  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
debt  themselves  assumed,  for  the  defence  of  our 
seacoasts,  &c,  and  they  will  not  give  one  cent ; 
and  the  plea  set  up  by  them  is,  "  we  will  not 
give  you  money  to  carry  on  a  war  which  you 
have  not  competency  to  conduct."  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  the  war  has  been  in  some  places 
badly  conducted ;  though  I  feel  convinced  the 


disasters  and  disappointments  are  attributable 
to  the  officers  who  have  been  confided  in,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  capacity  or  foresight  in  the 
head  of  the  War  Department.  If  candor  and 
justice  are  more  than  an  empty  sound,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  on  that  subject,  namely,  that 
the  genius,  and  talents,  and  capacity  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  of  the  highest  order.  But  what,  let 
me  ask,  is  the  amount  of  the  objection  ?  Nothing 
more  than  arguing  against  the  cause  by  the  effect, 
against  the  object  of  the  operations  by  the  fail- 
ure of  them.  The  failure  of  those  operations 
has  given  rise  to  much  eloquent  sarcasm,  and  to 
a  personality  I  regret.  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  who  manifests  so  high 
a  sense  of  his  personal  honor,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  maintain  his  rights,  should  have  thought 
fit  to  assail  the  honor  of  others.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  in  his  cooler  moments  must  condemn 
his  attack  on  General  Smyth,  a  gentleman  whom 
I  have  only  seen  at  this  place  some  years  since, 
whom  I  do  not  presume  to  vindicate,  whose  con- 
duct I  too  have  not  approved.  I  have  under- 
stood, however,  from  an  honorable  source,  that 
Smyth  is  not  a  coward ;  and  the  act  alluded  to, 
if  evincing  cowardice,  implicates  other  gentle- 
men who  advised  the  course  he  adopted,  and 
surely  the  honorable  member  will  not  say  they 
too  are  cowards. 

I  will  notice  another  remark  of  the  honorable 
gentleman.  He  said  that  invading  Canada,  the 
cornfields,  wigwams,  and  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Indians,  justify  the  employment  of  them,  to  de- 
fend their  rights  and  homes.  What,  sir,  were 
they  defended,  at  Detroit,  at  Fort  Meigs,  the  Riv- 
er Baisin,  Buffalo,  &c,  where  the  Indian  tore 
the  scalp  from  the  bleeding  captive,  before  the 
tomahawk  had  terminated  his  sufferings ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  lies  the  great  misfortune 
under  which  our  country  groans :  every  thing 
this  Government  does  is  condemned  in  language 
of  the  bitterest  invective.  No  considerations  of 
country  can  stay  the  wrath  of  its  opponents.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  act  the  enemy  commits  is 
justified  or  palliated.  Nothing — not  the  dying 
groans  of  the  aged  and  helpless,  nor  the  cries  of 
violated  innocence — can  excite  their  displeasure 
against  the  enemy.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Sheffbt)  says  this  censure  is  all 
right ;  it  will  do  no  harm  to  arraign  Adminis- 
tration if  its  measures  are  wise  and  proper.  Do 
gentlemen  perceive  the  tendency  of  this  argu- 
ment ?  It  is  calculated  to  discredit  themselves 
with  the  people,  when  they  are  even  right. 
Having  avowed  their  principles  of  action,  and  so 
often  been  driven  from  the  untenable  ground  they 
have  occupied,  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  the 
people  listen  to  them.  Great  Britain  teaches 
us  a  valuable  lesson  on  this  point.  They  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  us,  although  they  all  know,  and  many 
of  their  distinguished  statesmen  have  avowed, 
they  are  in  the  wrong.  While  here,  every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  degrade  the  Government,  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  snatch  from 
the  gallant  soldier  the  meed  of  praise ;  for  in 
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this  Hall,  during  this  session,  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed that  ''  necessity  and  vice  were  the  only  stim- 
ulants to  enlistment."  Why,  Pitt  and  Fox,  and 
Barre,  have  done  the  same  in  England,  say  the 
gentlemen.  Sir,  I  reject  the  English  precedents 
altogether,  as  not  suited  to  a  Government  elect- 
ive as  ours  is.  I  deny  the  application  of  them, 
if  they  were  admissible.  When  these  men  stood 
up  as  the  champions  of  liberty  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Ministry,  which  our  fathers  noWy 
and  successfully  resisted,  they  plead  the  cause  of 
the  American  colonies  against  usurpation.  The 
fetters  of  slavery  had  been  forged  for  us ;  the 
cords  with  which  they  had  bound  us  were  drawn 
tighter  every  day.  But,  Samson's  hair  was 
then  unshorn,  and,  when  he  put  forth  his 
strength,  they  fell  from  his  arms  like  slender 
threads.  They  opposed  a  wicked  invasion  of 
our  rights ;  and  if  the  same  men  were  now  liv- 
ing, and  their  principles  were  not  changed,  we 
should  perceive  a  similar  opposition  to  the  sub- 
sequent invasions.  Are  the  causes  similar  ?  Do 
we  attack  the  unquestionable  rights  of  England  ? 
Are  we  attempting  the  destruction  of  her  com- 
merce and  enslavement  of  her  seamen  ?  No,  sir, 
we  are  defending  the  great  rights  of  this  new,  but 
wonderful  people,  whose  high  destiny  cannot — 
will  not — brook  the  lawless  encroachments  of 
any  nation.  Gentlemen  pressing  the  example 
of  England,  say,  "  the  Tories,  when  in  power, 
were  patriots  in  opposition ;  that  there  is  no 
other  difference  among  men  than  a  change  of 
situation  produces."  I  regard  this  as  a  precious 
confession.  It  amounts  to  no  less  than  an  ad- 
mission that  they  are  engaged  in  a  mere  scram- 
ble for  power ;  and  if  in  power,  they  would  pur- 
sue our  course.  Tes,  I  believe  they  would.  Sir, 
the  party  who  have  so  often  manifested  an  ex- 
treme sensibility  at  the  outrages  they  witnessed, 
while  in  power  have  given  a  pledge  to  the  na- 
tion that  its  rights  would  not  be  prostrated  by 
submission  to  British  encroachments.  "  Our 
arms  have  failed,  (say  gentlemen.)  What  is  the 
cause  of  it  ?  The  fault  lies  not  at  the  door  of 
Opposition."  Tes,  sir,  I  admit  they  have  fail- 
ed in  some  memorable  instances ;  but  I  insist 
that  the  Opposition  have  been  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure. The  people  of  the  United  States  are  a 
thinking,  calculating  people.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  confide  their  interests  to  men  of  their 
choice,  whose  candor  and  veracity  are  not  ques- 
tioned by  them.  They  will  not  go  with  the 
Government,  unless  actuated  by  the  impulses  of 
their  opinions.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Gov- 
ernment have  declared  war ;  they,  too,  require 
to  be  convinced  of  its  propriety.  With  this  gen- 
eral temper — and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  free  Government — look  to  the 
means  which  have  been  pursued  by  Opposition 
ever  since  war  was  inevitable.  The  leaders  have 
excited  the  people  to  distrust  us ;  "  trifles  light 
as  air"  were  adduced  and  urged  as  confirmations 
strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ.  Their  favorite 
presses  diffused  the  poison  far  and  wide,  but  the 
antidote  was  never  administered  by  them  to  the 
people.    I  will  venture  to  predict  that  the  ad- 


dress of  their  leaders  will  prevent  many  of  the 
people  from  ever  hearing  that  the  charges  im- 
puting the  Russian  mediation,  to  the  fraud  and 
trick  of  the  Administration  has  recoiled  upon 
its  authors.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared,  these 
leaders  entered  their  protest  against  it,  in  which 
they  said  that  we  had  no  cause  of  war,  and  im- 
peached the  motives  of  the  majority  who  de- 
clared war.  The  clergy  of  these  gentlemen's 
party  responded  to  their  accusations  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  war,  and  that  it  was  an  immor- 
al and  unjus*  one.  Their  Governors  denounced 
us  for  "  fighting  against  the  land  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  bulwark  of  our  religion."  They  all  pro- 
claimed that  Great  Britain  was  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  world,  and  endeavored  to  enlist  our 
sympathies  in  her  favor.  When  we  said  to 
Great  Britain,  first  do  us  justice  before  you 
demand  our  sympathy ;  do  not  attack  America 
because  you  are  fighting  France ;  the  partisans 
of  England  replied,  you  are  under  French  influ- 
ence. The  citizen  was  dissuaded  from  entering 
into  your  army  :  it  was  said  if  he  spilt  the  blood 
of  the  enemy  in  this  war,  he  would  become 
a  murderer.  When  money  was  solicited  on 
loans,  a  venerable  gentleman,  now  a  member  of 
this  House,  said  it  would  be  wicked  to  lend  mo- 
ney ;  he  threatened,  also,  that  the  money  would 
not  be  repaid — that  the  honor  of  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  require  a  repayment.  A  most  de- 
moralizing sentiment,  striking  at  the  foundation 
of  free  Government :  its  basis  is  national  faith, 
and'he  that  destroys  that,  dissolves  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask,  sir,  how  stands  the  funding  system? 
We  all  recollect  the  history  of  that  nefarious 
peculation.  The  soldier's  necessities,  in  the 
poverty  of  your  Government,  had  compelled  him 
to  sell  your  scrip  at  2s.  &d.  in  the  pound.  The 
speculator  came  with  it  into  the  Congressional 
Hall,  and  voted  to  give  himself  the  full  nomi- 
nal value.  The  discrimination  proposed,  which 
secured  to  the  soldier  a  part  of  the  funded  debt, 
and  the  residue  to  the  speculator,  was  rejected, 
and  he  retired  to  the  haunts  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  a  mis- 
erable life — rendered  miserable  by  the  injustice 
of  his  country.  Yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  no  man  dared  to  propose  extinguishing 
the  debt  thus  created,  but  by  an  honest  payment 
of  it  to  the  last  dollar.  This  doctrine,  which  re- 
solves the  faith  of  the  nation  into  the  expediency 
of  the  measure  that  authorized  the  expenditure, 
was  reserved  for  the  pretended  disciples  of 
Washington,  and  its  application  to  the  payment 
of  a  debt  created  by  the  Government  in  its 
struggle  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution against  the  attacks  of  the  same  enemy 
who  produced  it. 

Sir,  the  sinews  of  war  are  men  and  money. 
The  Government  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and 
interest  of  the  people  for  those  aids — they  stim- 
ulate enlistments.  The  last,  particularly,  oper- 
ates upon  the  money  lenders ;  for,  if  it  were  pa- 
triotism alone  that  influenced  them,  they  would 
not  ask  any  interest,  or  at  most  six  per  cent., 
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which  ia  the  general  scale  of  legal  interest ;  all 
beyond  that,  in  legal  acceptation,  is  usury.  And, 
how  can  you  expect  that  men  who  are  induced 
by  present  interest,  and  ultimate  security  for 
the  principal,  will  lend  money,  when  the  leaders 
of  Opposition  make  them  believe  that  they  are 
sure  of  getting  possession  of  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment soon,  and  will  sponge  out  the  debt  ? 

These  gentlemen  say  the  people  are  against 
you,  and  that  is  in  part  the  cause  of  your  fail- 
ure. "When  we  ask  why  are  they  against  us  ? 
— they  say  you  prove  yourselves  enemies  to 
commerce — you  carry  on  an  unjust,  offensive 
war — you  are  unable  to  manage  a  war,  and  we 
prophesied  your  failure.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
prophets  are  so  true  as  those  who  effect  their 
predictions — none  are  so  dangerous  as  those 
who  endeavor  to  effect  them ;  rather  than  be 
convicted  of  false  prophecy,  they  would  see  their 
country  humbled,  its  rights  invaded,  its  liberties 
destroyed. 

But  how  are  the  people  against  us,  we  ask  ? 
Have  we  had  a  new  election  since  the  war,  and 
acquired  increased  majorities  ?  Yes,  it  is  an- 
swered, you  have — but  it  was  the  force  of  party 
that  sustained  you.  Unfortunate  minority !  the 
energies  of  party  are  always  against  you.  You, 
that  have  every  thing  to  gain  by  vigilance,  are 
sleeping  at  your  posts,  while  the  great  majority 
who  apprehend  no  danger,  alone  are  vigilant ! 
You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  the  lamb  is  vig- 
ilant and  the  wolf  sleepeth. 

But  we  wish  to  destroy  commerce — and  by 
the  constitution  it  cannot  be  restricted.  This 
is  a  new  notion.  These  sticklers  for  the  constitu- 
tion, during  General  "Washington's  Administra- 
tion, authorized  an  embargo ;  to  be  continued,  to 
be  revoked,  and  renewed  at  his  will,  and  to  any 
extent  he  pleased ;  yet  they  deny  us  the  power 
to  pass  a  law  definite  in  its  object  and  extent. 

Great  Britain,  we  are  told,  destroyed  our 
commerce ;  it  kindled  the  fire  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion :  we  resisted  then,  and  we  have  the  spirit 
and  the  means  to  resist  now.  I  shall  not  reason 
as  to  this  threatened  resistance ;  it  is  too  out- 
rageous to  be  opposed  by  reasoning.  Let  treason 
rear  its  head,  it  will  and  must  be  put  down 
though  it  have  a  thousand  heads ;  and  the  very 
land  where  it  is  excited  to  overt  acts,  will  fur- 
nish the  means  abundantly ;  they  will  give  a 
new  application  to  the  favorite  sentiment  of  its 
leaders,  and  they  will  prostrate  the  monster, 
"peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must." 

Sir,  the  threat  is  idle;  those  who  use  it 
neither  wish  nor  intend  its  execution ;  the  com- 
mercial interests,  which  it  is  said  were  the 
strong  advocates  for  the  constitution,  will  not 
favor  it  for  the  same  reasons  that  then  influ- 
enced them.  What  is  the  course  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  this  country  ?  The  ship  owners 
and  navigators  live  in  the  North  and  East — I 
speak  as  to  the  great  mass  of  them — the  bulky 
products,  the  principal  exports  of  the  country, 
are  from  the  South  and  West,  and  these  pro- 
ducts are  earned  to  market  by  the  owners  of 
the  shipping.    Suppose,  in  a  state  of  separation, 


we  gave  England  a  monopoly  of  our  trade,  the 
transportation  of  our  produce  to  a  market,  and 
the  exclusive  supply  of  foreign  merchandise.  I 
need  not  give  you  a  picture  of  the.  distress  and 
ruin  it  would  produce  to  them,  whilst  I  hazard 
little  in  saying  it  would  not  injure  ns.  They 
know  this  as  well,  or  better  than  we  do ;  and  if 
patriotism  cannot  bind  them  to  the  Union,  in- 
terest will.  Is  it  pretended  that  our  efforts  in 
favor  of  free  trade  proceed  from  hostility  to 
commerce ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  it'  by 
Great  Britain  before  the  Bevolution  was  no 
more  than  we  practice?  Cannot  gentlemen 
perceive  the  distinction  between  regulating 
commerce  by  a  foreign  nation,  and  by  their  own 
Bepresentatives  ?  If  they  cannot  they  are  fit 
tools  for  despotism  and  unworthy  of  participat- 
ing in  the  blessings  of  a  free  Government.  A 
new  species  of  complaint  seems  about  to  be  set 
up — not  that  commerce  is  regulated  by  the 
Congress ;  but  that  men  presume  to  do  it  "  who 
never  saw  a  ship  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye."  "What,  are  we  to  be  told  we  are  unfit  to 
resist  the  usurpations  of  England  unless  we  saw 
the  vessels  and  cargoes  of  our 'merchants  cap- 
tured and  confiscated  ?  Cannot  we  imagine  the 
tyranny  of  impressment  unless  we  see  the  prisr 
oner  in  his  dungeon  ?  "Will  gentlemen  take  no 
part  with  their  country  against  the  cruelties  of 
savage  warfare,  unless  they  see  the  scalpings 
and  butcheries  of  our  women  and  children? 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  argument,  if  one  of 
our  fiat  boats  carrying  a  cargo  of  flour  to  New 
Orleans  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniards  when 
they  owned  Louisiana,  and  the  crew  sent  to  the 
mines — if  one  of  my  "Western  b.rethren  had 
gravely  told  this  House  : — Gentlemen  you  can- 
not understand  this  outrage  ;  it  is  idle  and  wick- 
ed for  you  to  think  it  an  indignity  to  the  nation ; 
therefore,  it  is  improper  for  you  to  interfere  in 
it,  for  you  never  saw  a  flat  boat  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye. 

"We  are  told,  sir,  that  Massachusetts  alone 
could  have  taken  Canada,  and  this  is  a  proof 
that  the  people  are  against  us.  It  is  proof  of 
an  alarming  character  when  the  energies  of 
Government  are  so  far  paralyzed  that  the  Union 
cannot  effect  what  one  of  the  States  could  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Opposition.  This,  say  the 
gentlemen,  is  all  right ;  Virginia  did  the  same ; 
she  invited  the  people  to  meet  and  resist  the 
Government  of  the  Union.  Virginia  has  been 
often  misrepresented  on  this  subject ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  facts  were  not  better  under- 
stood and  respected  in  relation  to  her  course. 
When  the  constitution  had  been  infracted  by 
the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  Vir- 
ginia addressed  the  States  as  parties  to  the  com- 
pact, inviting  their  serious  attention  and  consti- 
tutional co-operation ;  not  to  violate  the  consti- 
tution, but  to  give  efficacy  to  the  constitution ; 
not  to  resist  these  laws  by  force  and  violence, 
but  to  effect  a  constitutional  repeal  of  them, 
either  by  changing  the  representation  in  Con- 
gress, or  by  a  manly  remonstrance  calculated  to 
convince  the  Congress  of  the  correctness  of 
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their  opinions,  and  produce  the  consequent 
adoption  of  those  opinions.  And  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  States  except  Kentucky  ?  "What 
was  the  language  of  the  party,  then,  who  now 
profess  a  regard  for  the  example  of  Virginia  ? 
They  denied  the  lawfulness  of  the  course  taken 
by  Virginia;  and  denied  it  too  not  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency,  which  alone  is  involved  by 
the  act  declaring  war,  as  the  power  is  not  de- 
nied, but  a  question  embracing  a  construction 
of  the  constitution.  Gentlemen  advise  us  to 
desist  from  our  efforts  on  the  land,  as  Great 
Britain  cares  not  for  Canada.  Sir,  they  are 
mistaken,  as  the  force  there  and  the  allusion  to  it 
by  the  British  Government  serve  to  show.  Stop, 
say  the  gentlemen,  your  war  on  the  land.  Baise 
an  army  to  defend  yourselves  alone — quit  the  soil 
where  you  have  the  power  to  conquer,  and  go  to 
sea  where  the  enemy's  force  is  all-powerful ;  do 
all  this,  and  we  will  aid  you — after  peace  in  one 
line,  viz :  "  Peace  is  restored  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,"  and  we  will  assist  you. 
I  answer  the  gentleman,  we  cannot  adopt  your 
advice  to  obtain  your  assistance  in  the  defence 
which  you  offer  in  behalf  of  your  country.  "  Non 
tali  auxilio,  necdefensorib-us  istis  tempvs  egeV 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  about  to  treat  of 
peace,  and  the  inquiry  which  each  one  puts  to 
himself  is,  shall  we  have  it  ?  I  say  yes,  because 
I  sincerely  wish  it,  and  we  easily  believe  what 
we  wish.  I  say  yes,  because  we  seek  it  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  justice.  I  say  yes,  because 
the  only  pretext  which  Great  Britain  had  for 
refusing  to  make  peace  with  us  has  been  done 
away ;  and  I  will  also  say,  if  we  fail  to  have 
peace,  the  Opposition  will  be  the  cause.  The 
topes  of  the  Opposition  for  the  possession  of 
power,  so  ardently  desired  by  them,  depend  on 
war  alone  in  their  opinion ;  and  although  I  will 
not  despair  of  my  country  by  admitting  that 
they  can  realize  their  hopes,  even  though  the 
war  shall  continue  for  many  years,  yet  Great 
Britain  has  been  taught  to  believe  this  Opposi- 
tion is  a  majority  of  the  people ;  they  have  been 
repeatedly  advised  to  discriminate  between  the 
people  and  the  Government ;  and  I  almost  fear 
they  are  deluded  by  these  pretences ;  if  so,  it 
will  require  a  seven  years'  drubbing  to  beat  John 
Bull  into  his  senses.  It  is  said  that  the  army  is 
to  be  a  paper  operation,  an  idle  threat,  and 
Great  Britain  will  not  succumb  to  threats ;  so 
they  were  told  in  the  Revolution;  all  then  they 
said  was  mere  threat,  and  they  must  fight  us 
into  submission.  I  differ  with  gentlemen  as  to 
the  true  policy  of  a  nation  at  war  whose  views 
are  sincerely  pacific ;  while  it  offers  the  olive 
branch  in  one  hand,  it  should  grasp  the  sword 
in  the  other — not  to  threaten,  for  true  courage 
disdains  to  utter  a  threat,  but  to  show  to  the 
enemy  that  it  is  not  impelled  by  pusillanimity 
and  fear,  to  ask  for  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Such  a  nation  can  make  a  concession  if  it  please 
without  infringing  its  honor ;  like  a  brave  man, 
who  extracts  praise  from  his  adversary  by  his 
actions,  which  if  adopted  by  a  coward  would 
cover  him  with  contempt.    If  we  fail  in  the 


peace  mission,  and  the  dispute  must  be  settled 
by  the  sword  alone,  we  shall  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and,  learning  wisdom  from  the  past, 
we  shall  be  formidable  indeed  for  the  future ; 
then  "let  Greek  meet  Greek,"  and  in  the 
mighty  tug  of  war,  the  conquered  will  preserve 
his  honor.  Our  war  measures  are  dictated  by 
the  spirit  of  peace ;  we  will  go  on  in  the  career 
of  peace,  and  if  it  be  denied  to  justice,  it  will 
be  yielded  to  force ;  we  will  fight  for  it,  not- 
withstanding gentlemen  refuse  their  co-opera- 
tion. The  flea  of  some  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  capacity  to  conduct  the  war ;  by 
others,  that  they  have  not  and  cannot  procure 
the  means  of  conducting  it.  These  arguments 
are  at  variance  with  each  other.  "When  they 
wish  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  Administration, 
they  say  the  means  within  their  control  have 
been  adequate,  and  misapplied.  "When  they 
arraign  them  for  extravagance,  they  tell  you 
the  force  was  inconsiderable.  I  have  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  number  of  men  in  the 
military  service  for  the  first  year,  with  a  view 
to  correct  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffet)  as  to  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  army  per  man — and  I  find  that  we  had 

In  February,  1813, 18,000  regulars  >  average. 
In  December,  32,000      do.       5     25,000 

12  months  men,  an  average  of  6,000 

Militia  in  that  year,  average  30,000 


Total  men, 


61,000 


Making  the  expenditure  about  $300  each  man,' 
instead  of  $1,000,  as  by  the  computation  of  the 
gentleman. 

"We  are  informed,  however,  by  him  that  ten 
millions  of  dollars  are  due  for  Army  expenses, 
and  the  gentleman  pledges  himself  there  are  at 
least  five  millions -due,  because,  as  he  says,  the 
claims  were  deferred  at  the  "War  Office  from 
month  to  month,  in  consequence  of  a  rule  that 
limited  the  expenditure  in  each  month  to  one 
million  and  a  half;  and  hence,  in  the  scramble 
for  the  money,  many  claims  were  postponed  for 
no  other  cause  than  a  want  of  funds,  and  are 
yet  unpaid.  Therefore,  the  gentleman  says  he 
has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  expenditure  this  year 
will  double  the  appropriation.  Sir,  I  deny  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  in  toto  ;  and  I  feel 
authorized  to  assert  that  no  legal  claim,  properly 
authenticated,  has  been  presented  without  being 
paid ;  besides  this,  advances  have  been  made  for 
the  recruiting  service,  and  for  the  Quarter- 
master's department.  The  gentleman  seemed 
to  think  it  due  to  himself  to  specify  some  case, 
and  he  refers  to  the  claim  of  Virginia,  which, 
he  says,  is  an  equitable  claim  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. I  concur  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  claim  of  our  State.  It  is  equitable 
beyond  doubt,  and  the  admission  of  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  not  a  legal  one  is  fatal  to  his  ar- 
gument, because  Congress  must  provide  for  it 
before  the  War  Department  can  apply  the  law. 
Gentlemen  are  not  content  with  refusing  to  us 
the  means  of  attempting  to  get  money ;  they 
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deny  our  capacity  even  if  the  means  are  afforded. 
They  say  the  public  land  and  improved  lands  of 
the  country  afford  no  basis  for  the  capacity  of 
borrowing.  The  capacity  to  borrow  depends 
first  upon  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  secondly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  money-holders.  The 
first  affords  a  security  to  the  lender  for  the  ulti- 
mate payment  of  his  money ;  and  the  second, 
the  means  of  borrowing.  The  second  depends 
too  essentially  upon  the  first  for  its  existence, 
for  the  wealth  of  individuals  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  The  public  land,  therefore,  may 
be  fairly  resorted  to  as  affording  this  security,  if 
it  were  not  ample  besides.  And  the  improved 
land  of  the  country  is  the  substantial  represen- 
tative of  the  floating  capital,  as  well  as  the  solid 
wealth  of  the  community. 

The  gentleman  says  we  have  resorted  to  op- 
pressive measures  to  create  a  capacity  to  lend ; 
we  have  compelled  the  merchants  to  abandon 
commerce  that  we  may  have  the  use  of  their 
money;  that  the  farmers  are  told,  because  they 
cannot  lend,  of  the  value  and  importance  of  en- 
gaging in  manufactories;  and  the  merchants, 
because  they  can  lend,  that  manufactories  will 
be  a  losing  business  for  them.  Sir,  the  argu- 
ment of  my  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Eppes)  has 
not  been-  fairly  treated.  He  said  nothing  like 
this.  Speaking  of  the  ability  of  the  community 
to  lend,  he  remarked,  that  the  merchants  would 
invest  their  inactive  capital  in  the  funds,  in 
order  that  when  commerce  was  freed  from  the 
impositions  of  decrees  and  Orders  in  Council, 
the  merchants  would  be  enabled  to  withdraw 
the  capital  thus  invested,  and  employ  it  in  its 
accustomed  channel ;  that  they  could  not,  with 
equal  facility,  change  its  destination  from  objects 
of  manufacturing  employment,  for  the  reasons 
he  then  gave,  and  they  were  certainly  conclu- 
sive. My  friend  said  nothing  of  the  profits, 
but  the  investiture  merely.  As  to  the  charac- 
ter of  our  measures,  if  it  be  oppression  to  pre- 
vent a  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  enemy, 
or  improvident  shipments  of  property,  which 
he  will  necessarily  obtain,  and  which  will 
materially  strengthen  him  to  annoy  us,  I  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  the  charge.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  motive  ascribed  by  the  gentle- 
man. He  says  Great  Britain  will  get  your 
stock  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  this  should  be 
avoided.  If  the  prediction  were  to  be  verified, 
I  answer  agreed.  I  have  no  objection ;  it  will 
be  a  lien  on  their  friendship,  and  will  induce 
the  wealthy  men  of  the  nation  to  desire  a  state 
of  peace,  and  therefore  to  have  justice  done  to 
us.  The  gentleman  denies  that  such  lending 
by  British  subjects  will  add  to  our  capital. 
The  argument  he  uses  is  a  strange  one — the 
position  he  assumed  is  not  less  so.  The  capital 
of  the  nation  is  cash,  if  you  please;  and  we 
want  a  hundred  millions,  which  the  British 
lend  us,  and  receive  our  paper.  Is  not  the 
capital  increased  one  hundred  millions?  No, 
says  the  gentleman,  no  money  will  be  sent. 
How  then,  I  ask,  can  they  buy  our  stock,  un- 


less the  balance  of  trade  be  against  us  to  that 
amount  ?  If  the  balance  of  trade  be  against  us, 
we  must  pay  that  balance  in  specie,  and  it  will 
be  immaterial  whether  we  send  the  dollars  or 
the  stock ;  so  that  it  will  add  eventually  to  the 
amount  of  our  capital  by  retaining  the  money 
if  about  to  go  abroad,  or  by  getting  money,  if 
no  remittances  shall  become  necessary.  It  will 
draw  out,  says  the  gentleman,  six  or  nine  mil- 
lions annually ;  this  is  admitted ;  but  whenever 
an  individual  finds  it  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  improving  his  estate  to  borrow  money,  he 
will  add  greatly  to  its  valued  although  he  must 
pay  interest  on  the  money  he  receives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  take  great  umbrage 
at  the  charge  of  "  factious  opposition"  to  Gov- 
ernment ;  even  when  found  opposing  the  wisest 
measures,  which  depend  for  their  support  on 
public  opinion,  and  are  maintained  upon  ground 
susceptible  of  demonstration ;  and  they  tell  us 
the  majority  are  a  faction.  Sir,  the  true  defini- 
tion of  faction  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  head  but 
its  members — a  real  majority  cannot  be  a  fac- 
tion; there  may  be,  by  possibility,  an  acci- 
dental preponderance  of  a  minority  for  a  season, 
and  if  so,  it  is  properly  speaking  a  faction ;  but 
if  we  look  to  the  examples  of  the  wisest  nations 
of  antiquity,  we  find  no  instances  of  an  actual 
majority  combining  or  effecting  the  destruction 
of  the  country,  which  was  always  the  tendency 
and  result  of  faction.  Greece,  for  example,  un- 
der its  head,  was  irresistible.  But  the  factions 
began  to  operate  on  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy; jealousies,  intestine  commotions, 
grew  out  of  their  intrigues,  and  the  States 
were  stimulated  by  Philip  to  civil  war ;  and 
what  the  power  of  Xerxes  could  not  effect  by 
his  armies  when  Greece  was  united,  was  pro- 
duced by  a  factious  spirit  in  the  States,  beneath 
which  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  Eepublic 
fell.  The  example  of  Greece  is-  fully  in  our 
view,  and  the  same  cause,  the  spirit  of  faction 
in  the  members,  if  it  triumph  over  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people,  will  assuredly  precipitate  ns 
into  similar  destruction.  For  the  safety  of  my 
country  and  the  last  hopes  of  liberty  on  earth, 
I  pray  that  this  great  national  calamity  may  be 
forever  averted. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  followed  by  Mr.  Shipaed, 
of  New  York,  who  occupied  the  floor  till  the 
usual  hour  of  adjournment,  without  concluding 
his  speech  in  reply. 


Fbiday,  February  18. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  again  went  into  a  Committee  of 
the  "Whole,  on  the  Loan  Bill. 

Mr.  Shipaed,  of  New  York,  concluded  his 
speech  against  the  Administration  and  its  meas- 
ures ;  the  whole  of  which  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman :  If  my  honorable  friend  from 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Haksost,)  as  he  observed,  felt 
the  task  too  great  to  follow  the  gentlemen  who 
had  so  fully  and  so  ably  discussed  the  subject 
before  the  committee,  I  trust  and  hope  that  are- 
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collection  of  what  has  transpired  since,  as  well 
as  before  he  made  the  remark,  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient apology  in  the  mind  of  the  committee,  if 
the  argument  should  droop  in  my  possession. 
If,  sir,  a  genius  that  irradiates  and  embellishes 
whatever  it  touches,  approached  the  great  and 
momentous  question  with  awe,  surely  you  will 
readily  pronounce  a  lenient  judgment  upon  the 
exertions  of  the  humble  intellect  that  engages 
in  this  contest  with  fearful  emotions ;  that  from 
no  passion  to  declaim,  no  vanity  of  public  show 
enters  the  list,  but  from  a  deep  sense,  a  solemn 
conviction,  that  the  bill  on  your  table  is  a 
measure  replete  with  ruinous  tendencies  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  once  happy  nation.  Yes, 
sir,  a  sense  of  duty  has  constrained  me  to  take 
the  floor,  and  in  the  language  of  expostulation, 
to  raise  my  warning  voice  against  a  measure 
calculated  to  produce  evils  the  most  dreadful. 
Urged  by  considerations  so  serious  and  impera- 
tive, I  cannot  be  silent ;  and  although  I  may 
give  offence,  which  is  not  intended,  perplex  and 
delay,  which  is  not  my  object,  I  shall  invite, 
indeed  claim,  your  attention  while  the  oppor- 
tunity is  permitted,  of  contending  for  my  coun- 
try's interest,  and  pleading  her  cause. 

With  these  feelings,  I  must  be  excused  if  I 
proceed,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  giving 
offence  to  the  advocates  of  this  bill.  And,  sir, 
before  your  attention  is  called  to  the  question 
immediately  under  consideration,  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  notice  a  few  remarks,  made  on 
the  Army  bill,  by  a  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Mubeeee,)  whom  I  very  much 
respect  for  his  talents  and  integrity,  and  who 
in  debate  observed,  if  my  doctrine  was  correct, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  all  adopt 
it,  there  would  be  no  more  wars ;  and  because 
there  would  not  be,  inferred  that  I  must  be  in- 
correct ;  and  the  strong  emphasis  used  by  that 
gentleman  evinced  the  triumph  he  felt  in  a  sup- 
posed victory  over  his  antagonist,  who  had  ad- 
vanced opinions  against  usages  on  which  de- 
pended the  salvation  of  this  country.  Sir,  the 
consequences  drawn  from  my  premises  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct.  There  would  be  no  more 
wars,  if  all  nations  adopted  what  has  been  stated 
by  me  as  the  only  true  doctrine. 

And  what  then?  Then,  sir,  there  would  be 
peace!  Dreadful  dilemma!  What  an  unpar- 
donable heretic  the  man  must  be  that  shall 
venture  to  maintain  an  argument  in  favor  of 
principles,  which  are  not  only  consistent  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  but,  if 
adopted,  would  put  an  end  to  human  butchery, 
and  destroy  the  military  profession  altogether ! 
I  was  not  insensible  of  the  risk  which  was  run, 
in  making  the  remarks  that  provoked  the  ar- 
gument mentioned.  It  was  expected  that  my 
observations  would  draw  upon  me  the  sneer 
and  scoff  of  the  sceptic,  and  perhaps  the  cen- 
sure of  men  who  maintain  that  wars  are  salu- 
tary, and  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  man, 
,  but  it  was  not  expected  the  honorable  gentle- 
man would  have  produced  such  an  argument  as 
he  did. 


Sir,  I  do  most  religiously  believe  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  clarion  of  war  will 
give  place  to  the  voice  of  peace,  and  the  arms 
of  the  warrior  will  form  the  ploughshare  and 
pruning-hook  of  the  husbandman ;  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  become  brethren,  and 
be  linked  in  the  chain  of  affection.  Is  there  a 
gentleman  in  this  House  that  could  regret  the 
approach  of  the  happy  time  ?  Is  there  a  benevo- 
lent heart  in  G-od's  universe  but  would  throb 
with  joy,  if  the  dawn  of  that  propitious  day 
was  beginning  to  bless  our  world  ?  Thus  much 
for  the  argument  of  the  honorable  gentleman  ; 
and  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  shall  have  my 
reasons  against  the  bill  on  your  table. 

My  opposition  to  that  bill  does  not  consist 
wholly  in  the  idea,  that  it  is  avowed  to  he  a 
war  measure;  but  there  are  extrinsic  objects 
which  present  themselves  in  formidable  shapes, 
and  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  ought  to  prevent 
its  passage. 

First.  By  crowding  the  market  in  such 
rapid  succession  with  loans — large  loans — you 
cheapen  the  credit  of  your  Government,  and  too 
obviously  exhibit  your  poverty  and  depend- 
ence, and  thereby  produce  a  result  much  to  be 
dreaded.  The  public  stock  will  depreciate  un- 
til the  credit  of  the  Government  is  ruined.  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  this  mortifying  circum- 
stance is  not  already  in  being,  in  some  small 
degree,  and  which  has  arisen  from  the  publicity 
of  that  bill. 

While  loans  do  not  exceed  the  means  of  Gov- 
ernment, stock,  even  at  five  and  six  per  cent., 
is  good  property,  and  is  subscribed  for  with 
avidity ;  but  whenever  it  shall  overleap  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  so  much,  that  payment 
even  of  the  interest  becomes  precarious,  it  is 
bad  property  even  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Sir,  no  nation  ought  ever  to  borrow  money 
beyond  that  sum,  for  the  interest  of  which  at 
least  it  can  pledge  a  fund  as  security  to  the 
holder  of  the  scrip,  and  out  of  which  it  will  cer- 
tainly he  paid.  By  so  doing  your  money  is  ob- 
tained at  a  low  interest.  These  pledges  of  pub- 
he  faith  are  too  much  like  your  hfe-and-sacred- 
honor  pledges ;  they  afford  no  security  to  those 
who  may  wish  or  be  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance, and  on  the  whole  are  poor  stuff;  but  if 
you  ask  for  no  more  than  can  be  secured,  your 
stock  goes  into  the  hands  of  substantial  capital- 
ists at  a  fair  price,  and  your  credit  is  kept  good. 
But,  sir,  go  on  in  this  way  a  little  longer,  with 
your  laws  to  borrow,  and  the  good  faith  of  Gov- 
ernment the  only  pledge,  and  men  of  capital 
will  keep  aloof  from  your  paper ;  and  if  it  sells 
at  all,  it  will  go  into  the  hands  of  that  class  of 
citizens  who  are  ever  ready  to  risk,  not  their  cap- 
ital, having  none  but  their  personal  responsibil- 
ity, by  buying  in,  below  whatever  is  hoped  may 
rise  to  par.  Can  gentlemen  feel  willing  that 
the  public  paper  shall  be  bandied  about  through 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  men,  whose  touch 
contaminates,  blights,  and  withers  ?  _  The  bo- 
nus to  be  given  for  this  loan  is  not  limited ;  it 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  your  agent.    He  may 
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sell  your  stock  at  a  discount,  which,  of  itself, 
•would  be  proof  of  bankruptcy.  There  cannot 
be  but  one  consequence  of  such  improvidence — 
the  ruin  of  your  credit ;  and  if  gentlemen  ex- 
pect to  continue  the  war,  and  satisfy  its  exi- 
gencies, by  tempting  the  cupidity  of  Jews  or 
note-shaving  speculators,  by  giving  eight,  ten, 
and  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent,  interest,  or  if  they 
expect  to  borrow  of  those  who  borrow  of  the 
banks  to  lend  them — borrow  at  low  to  lend 
on  high  interest — they  must  also  expect  that 
their  war  will  be  short ;  and,  short  as  it  may 
be,  longer  than  the  resources  which  are  to  sup- 
ply it  with  means.  And  if  any  one  expects  a 
favorable  result,  he  must  feed  his  imagination 
on  dreams  that  wDl  never  be  realized. 

Say  what  you  will,  sir,  of  the  soundness  of 
public  faith  and  honesty,  let  the  public  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  paying,  and  how  will 
their  creditors  be  satisfied  ?  They  will  not  ta,ke 
their  pay  in  public  faith.  Honesty,  however 
valuable  with  means,  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
creditor  without.  Money  lenders  wish  "  to 
touch  something  solid."  Give  them  a  guaran- 
tee, and  you  save  the  bonus ;  you  save  your 
credit ;  you  save  every  way. 

Should  this  bill  pass,  sir,  and  your  stock  not 
be  purchased  at  all,  the  public  credit  would 
suffer  extremely — the  stock  of  the  other  loans 
will  sink  to  the  ruin  of  the  owners.  Well,  sir, 
is  there  no  danger  of  such  an  event ;  or  do  gen- 
tlemen flatter  themselves  that  they  can  go  on 
forever  borrowing  money,  without  a  cent  to 
pay  it — without  any  fund  from  whence  it  can 
hereafter  be  drawn  ?  If  they  do  they  must  be 
disappointed ;  high  interest  must  lose  its  influence 
where  there  is  great  danger  that  neither  that 
or  the  principal  will  be  paid.  There  is  another 
evil  much  to  be  dreaded  from  these  loans,  bot- 
tomed on  public  faith.  If  they  are  taken  up 
they  endanger  the  banks ;  this  effect  has  already 
been  produced  with  those  from  which  the' mo- 
ney for  the  former  loans  was  drawn ;  distrust 
excited  vigilance,  and  hence  the  specie  of  the 
Union  was  suddenly  put  in  motion.  Let  one 
bank  of  extensive  business  fail,  and  the  whole 
moneyed  world  would  tremble  like  an  earth- 
quake. 

It  is  said  we  can  pay  the  interest  of  our  loans, 
and  the  principal  may  lie  unpaid  for  a  long 
time.  By  what  means,  sir,  is  this  interest  to 
be  paid?  Your  commerce,  from  whence  you 
derived  a  princely  revenue,  is  no  more.  With 
your  wars,  non-intercourses,  non-importations, 
and  embargoes,  you  have  dried  up  the  abun- 
dant sources  of  income.  It  is  true,  notwith- 
standing the  Billy,  unnatural  and  ruinous  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Union,  by  the  vigor  of  its 
constitution,  by  the  abundant  strength  it  had 
acquired  under  Federal  nurture,  although 
smitten  and  wounded,  it  still  was  enabled  to 
feed  the  mouth  that  traduced,  and  fill  the  hand 
that  smote  it.  The  last  bold  and  deadly  blow 
has  ended  its  existence ;  all  hopes  of  revenue 
from  this  once  productive  source  must  be  aban- 


doned ;  our  last  suicidal  act  has  accomplished 
the  great  object — not  of  starving  the  enemy, 
but  of  impoverishing  ourselves. 

England,  say  gentlemen,  borrows  money,  and 
yet  their  credit  is  not  impaired.  Yes,  sir,  Eng- 
land borrows  money  without  jeopardizing  her 
credit ;  and,  if  we  would  learn  wisdom  by  ex- 
ample, we  might  do  the  same.  Too  proud  to 
copy,  we  prefer  a  new  policy,  although  engen- 
dered in  moon-smitten  brains,  to  the  old, 
which  experience  has  consecrated.  England 
cherishes  her  commerce,  and,  in  time  of  war,  so 
far  from  abandoning,  she  doubles  her  patronage, 
convoys  her  vessels  to  the  most  distant  climes, 
bestows  every  needed  assistance,  and  as  a  remu- 
neration, the  Governmental  coffers  are  filled 
with  money.  We  might  have  done  the  same, 
and  we,  too,  should  be  amply  indemnified.  But 
no,  we  will  only  imitate  England  in  her  worst 
examples — examples  of  folly — and  instead  of 
adopting  those  which  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  in  order  to  make  all  of  a  piece,  we  must 
have  all  wrong. 

Will  gentlemen  venture  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion, commensurate  with  the  constantly  accruing 
claims  for  interest  and  instalments  of  their  nu- 
merous and  large  debts  ?  Sir,  the  people  will 
not  submit  to  the  unusual  and  oppressive  bur- 
dens which  taxation,  equal  to  the  object,  would 
impose.  They  will  seek,  in  vain  for  a  cordial 
compliance  with  such  heavy  requisitions,  in  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  Such  ex- 
pectations from  a  free  people,  long  exempted 
from  burdens,  must  arise  in  a  mistaken  opinion, 
that  the  patriotic  spirit  which  animates  the 
body  politic  is  superhuman.  I  do  not  mean  to 
doubt  either  the  patriotism  or  loyalty  of  my 
countrymen  in  a  reasonable  degree ;  but  I  be- 
seech gentlemen  not  to  calculate  for  too  much. 

Love  of  country  must  and  will  depend  upon 
the  reciprocation  of  benefits  by  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  Do  well  by  your  citizens,  if  you  in- 
tend to  obtain  a  prompt  and  effectual  support. 
Prove,  sir,  by  your  measures,  a  sincere  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  your  country,  and  you  will 
then  find  in  the  affectionate  liberality  of  the 
people  means  to  answer  all  the  exigencies  of 
Government.  You  may  for  a  while  delude 
them,  and  by  your  slight  of  hand,  your  legerde- 
main, impose  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
majority,  but  the  moment  your  trick  is  discov- 
ered, you  must  be  treated  like  other  impostors, 
with  their  execration,  if  you  venture  to  deceive 
them. 

Let  ns  now,  sir,  suppose  our  means  to  secure 
the  payment  of  all  these  loans  were  ample,  and 
thereby  our  credit  was  at  par ;  where  can  be 
the  policy  of  loading,  not  only  the  present,  but 
unborn  generations  with  debt  ?  If  we  profess  so 
much  patriotism,  let  ns  evince  it  by  our  prac- 
tice, act  like  wise  and  prudent  politicians,  sa- 
credly regard  the  high  trusts  the  people  have 
placed  in  our  hands  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. Let  us  beware  we  do  not  attach  to  our 
memories  the  curses  of  thgse  who  are  to  follow 
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us.  The  baneful  effects  of  these  indiscreet  acts 
may  be  felt  for  centuries,  and  honesty  and  com- 
mon philanthropy  forbid  experiments  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  future  men  of  the 
Union.  Sir,  we  are  loudly  admonished  to  hesi- 
tate and  reflect  well  before  we  plunge  down  the 
precipice.  As  we  value  and  would  cherish  the 
union  of  the  States,  cling  to  the  constitution,  and 
preserve  the  country  from  revolution  and  civil 
war,  it  behooves  us  to  avoid  loading  the  nation 
with  debt.  The  example  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  dangerous  to  follow  in  this  respect ; 
the  different  nature  of  her  Government  renders 
those  examples  hazardous  to  be  pursued.  The 
unity  of  her  Government,  its  consolidated 
strength,  enables  her  to  bear  vastly  more  than 
this  nation  will  ever  consent  to  stand  under ; 
divided  into  separate  States,  any  four  or  five  of 
which  might  form  a  General  Government,  only 
load  the  people,  until  they  stagger  with  the 
weight,  and  they  will  throw  off  their  burden 
and  seek  their  emancipation,  by  cutting  the 
bands  which,  though  once  pleasant,  will  then 
be  thought  intolerable.  And,  sir,  the  debt  will 
be  more  odious  when  the  inducements  to  create 
it  are  remembered.  It  requires  but  common 
sagacity  to  perceive,  that  when  the  factious  ne- 
cessity of  loans  and  taxes  shall  be  discovered, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  shall  retire,  so- 
ber reflection  resume  the  stand,  that  it  will  be 
known  with  what  prodigality  the  money  of  the 
nation  has  been  lavished,  and  how  causelessly 
it  has  been  involved  in  debt.  The  people  must 
sooner  or  later  learn  that  the  surplus  fruits  of 
severe  labor  will  be  required  gradually  to 
diminish  that  debt.  An  elevated  sense  of  justice 
and  moral  obligation  alone  will  then  induce 
them  to  drudge  on  through  life,  deprived  of  the 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  elegancies,  to  cancel  the 
obligations  of  folly,  and  redeem  the  pledges  of 
profligacy,  made  in  the  delirium  of  resentment, 
and  goaded  on  by  the  thirst  of  revenge,  for  in- 
juries which  existed  more  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
tempered fancy  than  in  reality ;  more  especially 
as  it  will  be  known  on  what  disadvantageous 
terms  the  debt  has  been  contracted.  Certainly, 
sir,  if  we  dispassionately  examine  this  subject, 
we  shall  and  ought  to  fear  that  the  people, 
rather  than  be  doomed,  with  their  descendants, 
to  pay  what  was  at  least  indiscreetly  contract- 
ed, will  barter  their  Union  for  a  release  in  full, 
and  abandon  their  creditors,  obligations,  alle- 
giance, and  Union,  by  one  bold  stroke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  that  has  been  said  is  un- 
substantial, yet  there  is  another  ground  which 
certainly  is  tenable ;  and  although  the  reasons 
which  may  be  offered  shall  fail  to  convince  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  of  their  error,  they  will  at 
least  leave  the  consoling  impression  on  my 
mind  that  they  ought  to  convince ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  discharged  my  duty  in  offering 
them  to  the  committee. 

This  money,  if  borrowed,  is  to  be  appropriat- 
ed to  the  further  prosecution  of  an  unjust,  im- 
politic, and  unhallowed  war;  if,  therefore,  I 
had  no  other  objection,  I  could  not  vote  for  the 


bill  consistent  with  my  feelings ;  and  I  design 
to  vote  for  no  measure  which  is  avowed  an 
auxiliary  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  possessing  the  feelings  and 
views  of  this  subject  that  I  do,  I  need  not  ex- 
amine the  causes  of  the  war.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion, I  attempted  to  prove  that  no  cause 
could  justify  an  offensive  war  ;  be  the  cause, 
therefore,  what  it  may,  I  will  not  lend  ray  aid 
to  continue  its  prosecution.  I  shall  only  here 
remark,  that  the  principal  cause  alleged  ceased 
directly  afte»the  war  was  declared;  when  the 
news  arrived,  the  people  flattered  themselves 
with  deceptive  hopes,  that  the  Administration, 
being  governed  by  the  principles  that  generally 
actuate  public  men,  would  have  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  before  much  blood  was  shed.  But 
as  one  cause  is  taken  away,  another,  which  was 
esteemed  of  far  less  consequence,  is  made  to 
possess  vast  importance.  The  impressment  of 
seamen  is  now,  as  has  been  almost  from  the 
beginning,  the  ostensible  cause  of  hostilities. 
Here,  sir,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying, 
that  in  every  instance  where  our  native  seamen 
have  been  impressed,  I  join  the  minority  in  pro- 
nouncing the  deed  execrable,  and  the  perpetra- 
tors or  abettors  deserving  of  severe  punishment. 
And  as  much  as  any  man,  I  feel  the  strongest 
indignation  towards  men  so  lost  to  a  sense  of 
humanity  and  common  justice.  I  have  before 
said,  and  now  say,  if  the  evil  exists,  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  remiss  in  omitting  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  maritime  force  to  convoy  our 
vessels,  and  resist  the  aggressions.  However, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment pretend  to  no  such  right;  they  justify  no 
such  conduct  in  the  subjects  of  the  King;  and 
if  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  accurately 
understood,  the  war  is  continued  for  no  such 
cause.  The  bone  of  contention  is  the  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  take  from  merchant 
neutral  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  their  own  sub- 
jects, whether  naturalized  in  a  neutral  country 
or  not. 

For  those  seamen  are  we  fighting,  and  I  am 
happy,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  have  the 
authority  of  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Jaokson)  to  assert,  that  few  indeed 
must  be  the  number  which  has  cost  us  much 
calamity,  much  suffering.  That  gentleman 
frankly  admitted  that  few  seamen  were  natur- 
alized in  this  country;  the  nature  of  the  case 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman.  Foreigners  must  reside  in  our 
country  five  years  before  they  can  become  citi- 
zens, and  seamen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  resid- 
ing on  shore.  "We  ought  to  presume  that  but 
few  are  naturalized,  and  still  fewer,  of  course, 
are  impressed. 

This  consideration  most  indubitably  proves, 
that  if  the  error  was  truth,  that  we  are  bound 
to  protect  such  citizens  on  the  ocean  as  well  as 
by  land,  and  avenge  the  invasion  of  their  rights ; 
that  but  very  few  of  that  description  of  seamen 
have  been  impressed.  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  number  was  much  greater,  the  question 
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then  occurs,  are  we  under  any  obligation  to 
proteot  them,  when  their  allegiance  to  us  ceases 
beyond  our  j  urisdictional  line  ?  Protection  and 
allegiance  go  hand  in  hand,  and  who  will  pre- 
tend that  a  sailor  on  the  ocean,  or  in  a  foreign 
port,  owes  allegiance  to  onr  Government? 
Whoever  does,  pretends  "without  reason.  The 
right  to  emigrate  is  warmly  contended  over  the 
way.  If  a  subject  of  a  foreign  prince  has  a 
good  right  to  emigrate  from  his  native  country, 
a  fortiori,  he  has  a  good  right  to  emigrate  from 
his  adopted.  If  he  can  come  here  and  be  nat- 
uralized, and  temporarily  at  least  lay  aside  his 
native  allegiance,  no  one  can  with  reason  deny 
Ms  right  to  go  back  and  resume  it.  If  so,  what 
becomes  of  this  more  than  native  allegiance  ? 
Sir,  the  position  contended  for  by  our  Admin- 
istration will  not  bear  the  touch  of  reason  or 
argument.  I  understand  the  laws  of  nations  to 
interdict  expatriation ;  and  although  a  subject 
may  emigrate,  he  nevertheless  is  under  obliga- 
tion in  time  of  war,  if  required,  to  return  to 
the  country  that  gave  him  birth.  This  is  a 
right  claimed  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  prob- 
ably not  disputed,  until  it  was  found  to  be  a 
convenient  subject  of  controversy  with  Great 
Britain. 

Sir,  I  shall  leave  the  further  discussion  of  this 
question  to  other  gentlemen,  or  to  another  sub- 
ject, and  shall  only  say,  it  appears  very  foolish 
to  contend  for  a  principle,  which,  if  we  could 
now^compel  our  enemy  to  acknowledge,  would 
be  planting  the  seed  of  perpetual  wars  between 
us  and  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and 
would,  in  other  respects,  be  sadly  against  our 
interest  as  a  navigating  nation.  But  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  will  never  be  flogged  into  a  be- 
lief that  we  are  right ;  they  know  their  own 
interests  too  well  to  yield  to  our  demands ;  we 
must,  therefore,  either  abandon  this  Executive 
phantom  or  doom  our  country  to  everlasting 
hostilities.  Nothing  can  discover  a  more  de- 
ranged state  of  the  public  mind  than  to  see 
native  American  blood  flowing  to  defeat  the 
legitimate  claims  of  a  sovereign  to  his  subject, 
and  to  maintain  principles  which  I  should  much 
regret  to  see  settled  as  a  part  of  national  law. 

If  our  adopted  citizens  stay  within  our  terri- 
tory, it  is  admitted  we  are  bound  to  protect 
them,  and,  by  the  act  of  naturalization,  they 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  all  the  blessings  of 
our  free  Government ;  but  if  they  will  risk 
themselves  on  the  ocean,  where  all  nations  have 
an  equal  common  right,  they  must,  and  ought 
to  expectj  to  take  care  for  all  consequences, 
whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  are  to  protect 
them  there,  the  naturalization  law  will  be  a 
sore  thing  to  us.  Rivers  of  native  blood,  and 
millions  of  wealth,  must  be  wasted  to  protect  a 
few  score  of  men,  whose  services  can  be  but  of 
little  value  to  our  country — men  who,  for  a 
better  price,  would  abandon  us  on  the  first  fair 
occasion.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  seamen  have  obtained  pro- 
tections as  native  Americans,  by  the  perjury  of 
their  companions,  and  for  such  men  our  coun- 


try and  its  citizens  must  be  devoted — immo- 
lated. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  inquire  who  are  the  men  that 
most  loudly  complain  for  the  violation  of  "  sail- 
ors' rights  and  free  trade."  Merchants?  No. 
Those  concerned  in  navigation,  the  only  em- 
ployers of  sailors  ?  No ;  but  men  who  rarely 
ever  saw  a  ship  or  sailor.  These  men,  who  have 
not,  nor  ever  will  have  any  concern  with  for- 
eign commerce  or  navigation,  not  only  feel 
the  most  aggrieved  by  the  impressments,  but, 
strange  to  tell,  they  seem  to  know  much  more 
about  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the  im- 
pressed, than  the  very  men  who  own  the  ships 
and  employ  the  hands,  and  we  are  considered 
guilty  of  a  barbarous  incredulity  if  we  doubt 
the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen,  when  oppos- 
ed to  the  evidence  of  men  who  employ  the  sail- 
ors, and  who  live  in  the  great  commercial  cities 
of  the  Union. 

Gentlemen  from  the  interior  possess  amazing 
tenderness — they  profess  to  feel  a  melting  sym- 
pathy for  their  sufferings,  and  burn  with  indig- 
nation to  avenge  their  wrongs,  while  the  North 
and  East,  who  employ  nine-tenths  of  the  sailors 
of  the  Union,  are  so  hard  they  cannot  feel  for, 
and  so  blind  they  cannot  perceive  those  mighty 
wrongs  and  agonies  so  pathetically  described 
on  the  other  side,  of  the  suffering  sailors  kid-, 
napped  by  the  unrelenting  Britons.  There  is 
good  reason  why  they  neither  feel  nor  see.  The 
evils  complained  of  exist  chiefly  in  the  distem- 
pered imagination  of  party  zealots,  are  seen 
with  jaundiced  eyes — hence,  men  with  good 
sight  and  cool  heads  are  not  beset  with  these 
phantoms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  pointed  out  the  men 
who  are  fighting  for  "  free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights,"  and  I  have  shown  you  the  men  whom 
gentlemen  charge  as  being  the  enemies  of  both. 
Who  are  the  former  ?  Men  who  have  no  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Who  are  the  latter  ?  Men  who  have  acquired 
the  support  of  themselves,  their  very  subsist- 
ence, their  wealth,  by  ships  and  by  sailors.  The 
former  must  have  no  experimental  knowledge 
— the  latter  perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
minutia. 

The  very  sailors,  sir,  for  whose  grievances 
you  continue  the  war,  I  venture  to  say  have 
been,  and  still  are  opposed  to  your  policy. 
They,  like  other  men,  must  regard  their  inter- 
ests, so  far  as-  to  value  the  services  from 
whence  they  obtain  a  subsistence.  They  can 
have  no  greater  fancy  for  a  system  of  starvation 
than  other  men.  It  is  true,  in  profession,  you 
are  securing  to  them  important  rights ;  but  in 
practice,  you  are  annihilating  the  occupation 
for  which  they  are  only  fitted ;  you  have  "  taken 
away  that  on  which  they  live ;"  you  have  rob- 
bed them  of  their  bread.  Before  the  war  was 
declared,  before  any  of  those  abominable  re- 
strictions which  have  maimed,  crippled,  and 
annihilated  our  navigation,  were  fastened  upon 
it,  the  saUors  whose  interests  lie  so  near  the 
hearts  of  the  majority,  notwithstanding  the 
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dangers  of  impressment,  had  not  the  least  incli- 
nation to  abandon  the  ocean;  the  high  wages 
allowed  them  all  the  support,  all  the  affluence, 
the  heart  of  a  sailor  desires — food,  clothes,  grog, 
and  tobacco.  How  is  it  now,  sir  ?  in  redress- 
ing their  wrongs  you  have  destroyed  their 
rights.  They  have  been,  and  still  are,  compel- 
led to  pine  in  want  on  your  shores,  live  on 
charity,  or  seek  that  employment  and  subsist- 
ence, which  their  country  has  denied  them,  in 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy ;'  yes,  sir,  thousands  of 
the  very  men  whose  supposed  injuries  have 
produced  such  calamities  to  this  nation,  have 
sought  employment  from  the  nation  whose  bar- 
barity, as  pretended,  fills  the  sailor's  heart  with 
terror  and  dismay. 

Tou  will  perceive,  sir,  the  effect  of  your  offi- 
cious benevolence  to  the  American  tars ;  you 
must  perceive  the  melancholy  fruits  of  your 
overweening  fondness  to  intermeddle  with  a 
concern  you  neither  understood  nor  regarded. 
There  is  no  fiction  here ;  the  facts  are  true. 

Can  you,  then,  sir,  wish  any  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  impolicy  of  your  measures  than  to 
see  the  foundation  of  your  resentments  pro- 
nounced— practically  pronounced — fictitious  ? 
— the  merchant  struggling,  notwithstanding. re- 
strictions, to  gain  the  element  where  the  Gov- 
ernment pronounced  his  interests  in  jeopardy, 
and  preferring  the  risk  to  the  safety  you  tender 
him  ?  The  sailor,  whose  cause  it  is  said  we  are 
fighting,  seeking  protection,  employment,  and 
support  from  his  despoiler  ? 

Sir,  who  can  he  so  blind  as  to  believe  your 
professions  sincere  ?  that  you  have  laid  your  re- 
strictions upon  commerce  from  a  friendship  to 
that  commerce;  that  you  have  declared  war 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  sailor,  or  the 
employment  -by  which  he  lives  ?  Experiments 
are  not  green;  gentlemen  must  have  learned 
the  baneful  effects  of  their  policy  long  before 
the  war  was  declared,  and  the  opinions  of  men 
who  best  know,  and  are  most  interested  in  giv- 
ing correct  information. 

It  is  a  truth,  sir,  no  one  can  contradict,  that 
the  party  in  power  have  ever  been  the  foes  of 
commerce,  navigation,  and  all  their  appendages. 
From  Mr.  Jefferson  down,  the  benefit  of  aban- 
doning the  ocean  has  been  constantly  urged. 
Long  have  they  contended  that  our  true  policy 
consisted  in  leaving  altogether  the  carrying  even 
of  our  own  productions  to  the  carriers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  become  terrapins.  Indeed,  the  object 
was  entertained  with  so  much  fondness  by  the 
late  President,  that  in  the  raptures  of  prophetic 
vision,  his  strong  passion  burst  forth  while  de- 
scribing the  glorious  day  "when  the  planter 
and  manufacturer  should  be  seated  side  by 
side."  And,  sir,  this  pleasing  mania  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  great  inventor  of  mod- 
ern hydrophobia.  The  last  Message  of  the 
President  to  this  House  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  after  recounting  the  splendid  victories 
and  splendid  failures  of  the  last  campaign,  con- 
gratulates us  upon  one  glorious  advantage  gain- 
ed by  the  war,  that  the  people  have  been  driven 
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from  commerce  to  manufactories ;  that  our 
losses  and  disasters  are  overbalanced  by  this 
acquisition.  This,  although  not  a  literal  quo- 
tation from  the  Message,  is  its  only  obvious 
meaning. 

An  honorable  colleague  of  mine  (Mr.  Tay- 
loe)  some  time  since  availed  himself  of  this 
text,  when  speaking  of  the  army  bill,  and  de- 
livered us  a  comment  upon  it  to  enforce  the 
truth  of  the  President's  statement.  I  need  not 
multiply  proof  that  the  party  in  power,  from 
the  beginning,  Jjave  been  the  acknowledged  foe 
of  commerce  and  navigation.  What  blind  in- 
fatuation, then,  must  bewilder  the  mind  that 
can  believe  this  war  was  declared  to  maintain 
"  sailors'  rights  and  free  trade  1" 

To  rebut  the  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  Dem- 
ocratic measures  derived  from  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  merchants,  it  is  said  there  are  no 
patriots,  but,  their  affection  fixed  on  their 
money-making  business,  their  hearts  and  feel- 
ings are  not  warmed  with  the  generous  patriotic 
glow,  and  therefore  their  testimony  is  not  to  be 
relied  on.  Well,  sir,  if  this  was  really  true ;  if 
patriotism  is  a  plant  of  such  rare  growth  that 
it  cannot  flourish  but  near  the  heat  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun,  or  far  removed  from  the  blighting  sea- 
breeze  ;  if  our  merchants  of  the  North  do  not 
possess  this  inland,  sun-burned  patriotism,  yet 
they  have  some  regard  to  their  interests,  and 
from  those  interests  we  are  to  expect  a  correct 
statement.  If  measures  are  to  be  adopted  for 
their  benefit,  nothing  can  he  more  fit  or  natural 
than  that  they  who  best  know  their  interests, 
and  who  will  declare  the  truth  to  promote  them, 
should  be  consulted,  and  their  advice  adopted. 
Learn  their  interest,  and  you  learn  the  interest 
of  the  sailor  and  of  navigation.  Who,  then, 
sir,  hut  perceives  the  counting-house  to  be  the 
most  authentic  source  of  information  2  To  that 
ought  the  Legislature  when  about  to  enact  laws 
on  this  subject  to  resort,  and  from  thence  obtain 
the  fruits  of  experience,  opinions  founded  on 
practice,  and  lay  aside  the  visionary  theories 
that  haunt  the  brains  of  political  innovators. 

Much  as  gentlemen  may  boast  of  their  love 
of  the  sailors'  and  merchants'  rights ;  much  as 
they  contend  for  "  free  trade,"  the  whole  have 
suffered  more  loss  and  privation  from  those 
laws,  enacted  professedly  to  protect  their  inter- 
est, than  they  would  have  done  for  half  a  cen- 
tury from  the  British,  adopting  the  periods  of 
the  greatest  spoliations  as  the  data  of  calcula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill 
for  another  reason.  It  must  be  unsafe  to  in- 
trust in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  exercised 
their  powers  with  the  most  palpable  partiality 
towards  the  two  great  belligerents  _;  whether 
this  has  been  done  with  good  or  ill  intentions, 
need  not  now  be  determined.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  if  so  is  the  fact.  To  be  sure  I  have 
formed  an  opinion,  but  the  argument  requires 
not  that  it  should  be  expressed. 

When  the  war  was  declared,  the  wrongs  for 
which  we  are  fighting  England  existed  unre- 
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dressed  against  France,  in  a  much  greater  or 
more  aggravated  degree.  Their  decrees,  which 
had  made  such  merciless  havoc  among  our  ves- 
sels and  sailors,  it  is  true,  were  repealed,  hut  no 
atonement,  no  reparation,  had  heen  offered  or 
obtained  for  the  injuries  they  had  produced. 
If  war  was  necessary  against  England,  why  in 
thename  of  justice  was  France  exempted  from 
the  vengeance  of  our  injured,  despoiled,  and  in- 
sulted people? 

Need  I  mention  the  decrees,  by  the  authority 
of  which  our  property  was  confiscated,  because 
the  vessel  had  been  spoken  with  by  the  British  ? 
Need  I  mention  that  unprecedented  outrage  of 
all  principle  and  right,  a  decree  made  with  an 
ex  post  facto  sweep,  so  as  to  catch  in  the  infer- 
nal net  of  confiscation  a  large  American  fleet, 
in  the  ports  of  France,  of  immense  value  ?  Need 
I  mention  the  impressment  of  our  seamen, 
burning  of  our  vessels,  imprisoning  and  starving 
their  crews,  by  the  French  ?  Need  I  mention 
the  insulting  letters  of  the  Due  de  Cadore,  a 
Turreau,  and  others?  Need  I  mention  the 
shameful  concealment  of  the  repealing  decree, 
until  it  was  well  known  in  France,  that  we 
really  designed  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain?  These  are  all  old  and  well-known 
truths,  but  they  are  no  less  applicable  or  au- 
thentic on  account  of  age  or  publicity.  They 
still  exist  as  truths,  and  they  still  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  From 
all  these  facts,  sir,  an  inference  results  as  cer- 
tain, as  conclusive,  as  the  demonstration  of 
mathematics.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  giving 
any  other  construction  to  such  prominent,  in- 
dubitable transactions.  Conviction  flashes  from 
them  to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  and  they  speak 
a  language  too  loud  not  to  be  heard,  too  plain 
not  to  be  understood;  sophistry  and  quibble 
lose  their  wonted  efficacy  when  opposed  to 
demonstration  so  perspicuous,  so  cogent. 

It  must  create  some  surprise  that  gentlemen 
can  acknowledge  (and  many  if  not  all  of  them 
do  acknowledge)  the  existence  of  these  outrages, 
and  yet  argue  or  pretend  that  the  conduct  of 
Government  has  been  fair  and  impartial. 

If  England  had  really  been  guilty  of  all  the 
crimes  imputed  to  her,  it  is  too  evident  to  be 
denied,  that  France  was  incomparably  more 
guilty.  I  challenge  gentlemen  to  show  an  in- 
stance of  British  aggression  to  he  compared,  in 
turpitude,  with  the  French  burnings  and  con- 
fiscations ;  or,  insult  in  the  whole  British  diplo- 
macy, for  unblushing  impudence,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  letters  of  Champagny,  Cadore, 
and  Turreau.  Why,  then,  I  again  ask,  should 
we  discriminate?  There  was  no  justifiable 
cause.  With  France  we  had  a  treaty,  which 
was  violated ;  with  England,  none. 

If  the  Government  honestly  believed  it  was 
good  policy  to  spare  France  and  fight  England, 
why  has  France  been  spared  on  paper  ?  We 
have  -too  many  samples  of  the  ability  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  scold,  to  believe  its  silence  in 
relation  to  the  numerous  and  continued  injuries 
and  injustice  she  had  done  us,  originated  in  any 


want  of  capacity  to  complain,  and  denounce 
with  skill.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  these  enormi- 
ties and  insufferable  outrages  have  passed  in 
complacent  silence,  save  now  and  then  a  gentle 
murmur  breathed  in  suppliant  tone,  by  our 
Ministers  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  or  now  and 
then  a  sentence  from  the  palace  to  this  House. 

It  is  a  truth  degrading  and  disgraceful  to  the 
American  Government  and  nation,  that  the 
same  Messages  which  have  been  replete  with 
anathemas  against  England,  have  contained  but 
a  single  short  five-line  paragraph,  and  that 
"  soft  as  the  kindest  note  of  love "  against 
France:  "That  she  had  not  in  every  respect 
behaved  quite  as  she  ought  to,  but  all  would  be 
arranged  agreeably  to  our  mutual  wishes,  and 
shortly  the  two  nations  would  be  on  the  best 
terms  of  amity."  Or  that  "  The  Emperor  had 
gone  to  his  wars,  and  of  course  no  opportunity 
had  yet  offered  to  settle  the  little  difference  be- 
tween us."  This  is  the  kind  of  complaint,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  for  many  years  past  has  been 
made  against  a  nation  from  whom  we  were  en- 
during every  wrong  which  it  had  power  to  per- 
petrate. 

But,  if  possible,  let  us  suppose  all  this  had 
been  done  by  our  Government  from  the  best  of 
motives.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  England  was  calculated,  if 
not  intended,  to  aid  France  in  the  great  career 
of  universal  dominion.  The  nations  of  Europe 
had  bowed  to  the  monster,  wore  his  chains,  or 
were  fascinated  by  his  spells.  The  "fast-an- 
chored isle,"  alone  faithful  to  her  own  and  the 
liberties  of  the  world,  was  then,  as  appeared  to 
human  sight,  "the  world's  last  hope."  And 
the  declaration  of  war  must  necessarily  tend  to 
take  away  that. 

It  could  not  escape  the  perceptions  of  the  ad>- 
vocates  of  the  war,  that  if  we  were  capable 
of  weakening  England,  we  should  strengthen 
France.  Every  blow  we  gave  her  was  a  blow 
to  promote  the  slavery  of  the  world.  It  in  re- 
ality, sir,  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
French  Emperor.  We  were  doing  all  he  asked. 
Only  fight  his  battles,  and  he  would  consent 
that  we  should  give  a  name  to  the  relation  in 
which  we  stood.  The  practical  effect,  and  not 
the  name,  was  important  in  the  mind  of  the 
tyrant.  This  objection,  if  alone,  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  declaration  of  war  against  a  nation 
who  had  stood  single-handed  the  shield  of  man- 
kind ;  and  at  that  time  the  power  and  attitude 
of  Bonaparte  threatened  subjugation  to  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  British  fleet  seemed  the  only 
barrier  to  check  his  progress  in  his  ambitious 
and  sanguinary  career  to  a  despotism  of  the 
globe.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that  then 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  not  hunted  him 
from  the  regions  of  snow ;  had  not  chased  him 
with  scorpion  whip,  in  disgrace  and  dismay, 
back  to  his  country.  No,  sir,  he  had  not ;  but 
if  he  had,  confident  I  am  that  this  war  would 
not  have  been  declared. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  believe,  not 
only  too  friendly  an  intimaoy  with  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon,  but  a  too  severe  resentment  against 
Great  Britain,  contributed  to  the  unhappy  state 
of  our  country.  I  do  fear,  sir,  that  this  war 
owed  its  existence  more  to  the  inveterate  ill 
will  of  the  Government  to  the  enemy,  than  any 
sense  of  wrong  which  we  have  suffered,  or  dis- 
position to  obtain  justice  for  this  injured  nation. 
The  conduct  of  the  ruling  party,  their  lan- 
guage in  and  out  of  office,  has  ever  bespoken 
the  most  irreconcilable  hatred  towards  that  na- 
tion. 

I  need  not  produce  cases  where  the  unfriend- 
ly feelings  of  the  Government  have  been  mani- 
fested. For  since  the  party  came  into  power, 
the  Executive  acts  of  the  Government,  the  de- 
bates in  the  Legislature,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  have  kept  time  with  the  malevolent 
notes  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty.  Every 
attempt  at  negotiation  has  been  but  an  attempt 
to  convince  England  how  detestable  she  ap- 
peared in  the  eye  of  the  American  Government. 
I  need,  sir,  only  refer  you  to  the  palace  mes- 
sages, to  debates  on  this  floor,  to  the  State  papers 
in  your  library,  for  evidence  enough  to  conquer 
scepticism,  and  prove  what  riveted  detestation 
of  the  English  nation  occupied  the  heart  of  the 
government. 

The  British  Minister,  Mr.  Jackson,- was  im- 
molated to  Executive  prejudice  before  he  reach- 
ed our  shores.  He  was  insulted  afterwards, 
and  driven  from  his  diplomatic  station  with  ab- 
solute rudeness. 

The  same  Cabinet,  which  but  just  before 
could  tamely  crouch  under  a  load  of  insult  from 
the  French  Minister,  became  of  a  sudden  elec- 
trified with  resentment  of  a  very  furious  kind  at 
some  little  insult  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  then 
accused  of  misplacing  his  words,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  was  so  trifling,  that  the  critic's 
eye  has  since  sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  to  dis- 
cover it. 

The  Henry  scheme  was  another  instance,  not 
only  of  ridiculous  pusillanimity,  but  evincing 
the  avidity  which  the  Cabinet  entertained  to 
seize  at  every  circumstance  that  could  be  used 
as  an  occasion  of  crimination  against  the  British. 

Although  this  miserable  project,  which  could 
not  spring  from  a  sane  mind,  failed  to  excite 
any  feelings  but  contempt  for  the  projector,  it 
no  less  proves  how  much  prejudice  may  derange 
a  mind  which  once  had  some  pretensions  to 
knowledge,  and  the  incorrigible  nature  of  that 
hatred  which  shall  induce  a  man  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  a  gigantic  antagonist  with 
straws. 

So  open  and  boisterous  has  been  the  resent- 
ment of  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  that  no  one 
could  doubt  the  design  of  the  Government  ulti- 
mately to  have  a  rupture  with  the  British.  And 
one  gentleman  in  the  warmth  of  his  malevolent 
zeal,  invoked  "the  red  artillery  of  Heaven." 
For  what  use  ?  "  To  unmoor  the  fast-anchored 
isle."  Pious  wish.  To  engulph  in  the  ocean  a 
whole  nation — for  what  ?  Because  they  were 
British  subjects.  There  was  no  other  cause. 
And,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  the  gentleman  but 


echoed  the  language  and  bespoke  the  feelings 
of  the  ruling  men  of  our  country.  Such  is  the 
deadly  hatred  that  rankles  in  their  bosoms, 
they  would  impiously  court  the  weapons  of 
Omnipotence  to  gratify  their  vengeance.  And 
why,  sir,  all  this  hatred  against  England  ?  A.  na- 
tion who  has  done  more  to  enlighten  mankind, 
to  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  dissem- 
inate the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
than  all  the  world  besides.  By  the  pious  en- 
terprise of  those  people  "  the  solitary  places 
have  been  mine  glad,  and  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  like  the  rose."  The  ambassadors  of 
the  Redeemer  have  been  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  English  missionary  societies  to 
carry  the  Gospel  among  the  worshippers  of 
Brahma. 

Is  it,  sir,  nothing  to  us  that  we  descended 
from  them,  speak  their  language,  have  adopted 
their  religion,  from  them  drawn  our  maxims  of 
jurisprudence?  Is  it  nothing  to  us  that  their 
Government  secures  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  uprightness  and  talents  of  their  courts 
of  judicature,  his  rights?  Is  the  similarity  of 
manners,  customs,  and  pursuits  adopted  here, 
to  those  adopted  there,  nothing  to  the  American 
people  ?  The  constitution  we  all  unite  in  com- 
mending, most  evidently  was  drawn  in  imitation 
of  the  British. 

With  all  these  inducements  to  a  good  under- 
standing, and  with  the  adoption  of  the  amazing 
value  of  British  commerce  to  us,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  are  the  last  nation  on  earth 
whom  we  should  favor,  and  the  first  in  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  our  Government. 

England  has  her  faults — great  faults — for 
them  I  am  not  her  apologist.  When  criminal,  I 
would  neither  excuse  nor  conceal  her  crime. 
But,  sir,  the  honest  mind  which  would  condemn 
her  vices  will  commend  her  virtues;  and  al- 
though now  an  enemy,  we  owe  her  justice — to 
withhold  it,  argues  a  degenerate  soul. 

For  these  remarks  I  may  be  represented  by 
some  lurking  fiend  of  a  "  Tyro  "  as  a  British 
partisan,  but  whether  so  or  not,  I  shall  be  bold 
to  declare  the  truth.  Thank  God,  the  taste  or 
feelings  of  the  majority  cannot  by  law  govern 
mine,  and  I  am  left  free  to  judge  for  myself; 
and  while  I  shall  not  seek  to  give  offence,  I 
shall  by  no  means  stint  the  truth,  lest  men  who 
profess  to  believe  no  man  a  patriot  unless  he 
hates  and  detests  Great  Britain  should  be  of- 
fended. 

I  fear,  sir,  the  hatred  of  England  and  attach- 
ment to  France  originated  from  one  cause — in 
the  vile  principles  of  a  Voltaire  and  Godwin, 
and  the  whole  illuminated  fraternity.  Princi- 
ples which  have  been  wasting  the  nations  of 
Europe,  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
have  too  long  trampled  over  the  virtues  and 
piety,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  avowed  by  gentlemen  over  the  way  that 
a  conquest  of  the  Canadas  is  one  inducement 
for  continuing  the  war.  On  a  former  occasion, 
sir,  I  had  the  honor  to  address  this  committee, 
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in  opposition  to  any  further  attempts  to  ac- 
complish any  object  attended  with  so  much 
peril.  Permit  me  now  to  say  if  you  had  the 
Oanadas,  if  we  could  show  ourselves  capable  of 
conquering  this  people,  I  fear  we  should  pay  too 
dear  for  a  trifling  object  at  best. 

A  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ingek- 
soll)  observed,  that  Canada  must  be  conquered 
for  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  Sir,  there 
can  be  no  glory  if  you  do  the  deed.  Does  the 
gentleman  pant  for  such  cheap  glory  ?  A  na- 
tion of  eight  millions,  and  the  descendants  of 
men  who  in  a  mighty  and  truly  glorious  strug- 
gle, bearded  the  British  Lion  in  person,  and 
wrested  from  his  paws  our  infant  Independence, 
and  hunted  him  foiled  and  dismayed  from  our 
shores!  To  deserve  fame,  we  must  do  more 
than  conquer  the  Oanadas,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  which  is  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  our 
number.  If,  sir,  the  gentleman  wishes  to  en- 
noble his  country  by  great  military  achieve- 
ments, and  spread  a  lustre  over  this  epoch  of 
her  history,  why  not  march  at  once  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lion's  den,  clench  him  by  the 
mane,  and  drag  him  forth  to  slaughter  ?  If  he 
can  do  this,  and  fame  is  worth  fighting  for,  the 
end  would  then  be  attained. 

Only  invade  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
march  through  the  country,  and  compel  the 
kingdom  to  submit  to  your  superior  strength, 
and  our  nation  then  will  make  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  battles. 

[Here,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  com- 
mittee rose,  reported  progress,  and  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
The  next  morning  Mr.  Shtpabd  proceeded.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  much  pleasure  I  pay  the 
tribute  of  thanks  to  the  committee  for  their 
vote  yesterday,  to  rise  at  a  time  when  I  was 
exhausted.  By  so  doing,  they  have  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  pursuing  my  remarks,  re- 
freshed and  invigorated.  Particularly  would  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Nelson,)  for  the  mo- 
tion to  rise ;  perceiving  my  strength  much  im- 
paired by  fatigue,  he  declared  himself  governed 
by  this  motive,  to  give  me  time  for  any  farther 
remarks  I  should  wish  to  make.  Sir,  this  mo- 
tion and  the  motive  which  induced  it,  was 
truly  honorable.  It  was  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  that  gentleman,  whose  magnanimous 
mind  disdains  a  mean  advantage  over  an  antag- 
onist. He  therefore  acted  like  himself.  It  is 
the  degenerate  soul  that  would  steal  a  victory ; 
the  noble  mind  wins  it. 

Yesterday,  sir,  when  the  committee  rose,  I 
was  observing,  if  national  glory  was  the  object, 
it  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  Permit  me  now  to  observe,  sir,  if  a 
wish  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  give  up  her 
claims  of  impressment,  as  is  most  probably  the 
design  of  the  Government,  the  conquest  of 
Canada  would  be  equally  futile ;  for  you  would 
be  no  nearer  the  consummation  of  your  wishes 
than  you  are  now.  Sir,  Great  Britain  is  not 
conquered  if  the  Canadas  fall,  and  you  have 


done  nothing  even  then  towards  conquering  of 
her. 

A  nation  omnipotent — for  a  gentleman  on  my 
left  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Robinson)  really  de- 
clared that  she  possessed  the  most  of  the  West 
India  Islands — in  alliance  with  nearly  all  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  pursuing  with  her  allies 
the  most  splendid  victories  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed ;  with  her  forty  millions  of  black  in- 
habitants in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  thousand 
armed  ships  upon  the  ocean,  will  not  submit  as 
conquered,  if  we  should  obtain  possession  of 
the  Canadas.  This  powerful  nation,  who  holds 
the  destinies  of  Europe  and  the  trident  of  Nep- 
tune in  her  hands,  who  at  no  period  of  her  his- 
tory ever  had  the  fame,  the  power,  or  the 
friends,  as  at  this  time,  will  not  give  up  an  iota 
of  her  pretensions,  because  a  speck  of  her  do- 
minions may  be  for  a  time  wrested  from  her.  If 
all  Europe  combined  could  not  make  her  yield, 
what  ridiculous  expectations  must  we  entertain 
if  we,  for  a  moment,  flatter  ourselves  that  she 
will  now  yield  to  us  that  trident  of  the  ocean, 
when  all  Europe  are  her  friends  ?  Before  she 
would  do  so,  sir,  she  would  meet  you  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a- mingled  army 
of  Sepoys  from  the  East  Indies,  with  the  subsi- 
dized Tartar,  Cossack,  and  Muscovite ;  the 
Swede  and  the  Prussian;  the  Spaniard  and 
Portuguese ;  the  African  from  his  native  coast 
and  the  West  Indies. 

France,  with  whom  she  has  been  long  con- 
tending, and  for  which  contest  her  armies  have 
been  necessary,  is  now  driven  within  her  an- 
cient limits.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  emanci- 
pated. They  have  broken  the  tyrant's  chains 
and  are  again  free. 

England  can  now  send  her  armies  to  Canada, 
and  were  the  two  provinces  in  our  possession, 
they  would  compel  us  to  surrender  them,  or  we 
must  wage  perpetual  war. 

Sir,  do  gentlemen  believe  that  that  proud  na- 
tion would  consent  to  make  peace  while  Canada 
was  in  our  hands  by  conquest  ?  Is  it  thus  they 
have  learned  the  British  spirit?  Let  gentle- 
men look  into  their  own  hearts  before  they 
form  a  definitive  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
then  determine  if  we  were  invaded  and  a  State 
taken  from  us,  whether  we  would  make  peace, 
until  it  was  either  regained  by  force  or  restored 
by  consent  ?  ( 

But  other  motives  induce  gentlemen  to  wish 
for  the  Canadas.  The  Indians,  say  they,  arc 
perpetually  annoying  our  frontier,  and  if  we 
had  them,  this  great  evil  might  be  remedied. 
Sir,  do  gentlemen  believe  that  the  extending 
our  jurisdiction  over  that  country  would  tame 
the  spirit  of  the  savage,  and  make  him  con- 
tented to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  ?  I  fully 
believe  that  those  children  of  nature  will  con- 
tinue fond  of  war,  until  their  minds  are  en- 
lightened by  science,  their  hearts  softened  by 
religion,  their  conditions  meliorated  by  the  im- 
provement of  arts.  It  is  idle  .to  believe  that 
in  their  obedience  to  law,  you  will  find  security 
for  their  peaceable  behavior,  even  if  you  had 
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the  country  where  they  live.  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  while  the  savage  spirit  remaiDs,  they  will 
have  war ;  and  if  two  contiguous  tribes  will  go 
to  war  with  each  other,  there  can  he  no  safety 
or  security  to  us,  in  extending  our  jurisdiction 
over  the  wilderness  they  inhabit.  Do  gentle- 
men discover  what  should  prevent  their  retali- 
ation of  injuries  upon  our  people,  who  may 
reside  near  or  among  them  ?  Injuries  will  ever 
be  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  that  has  been 
the  case  perpetually,  since  the  first  settlement 
of  this  country  by  Europeans.  They  either 
have  been  unjustly  treated,  or  they  suppose 
they  have,  and  whether  one  or  the  other,  will 
equally  tempt  them  to  unsheathe  the  scalping 
knife. 

Eevenge  is  a  law  with  them,  and  they  will 
ever  seek  this  kind  of  redress  for  injuries  :  and 
this  is  not  confined  to  themselves,  but  is  handed 
down — the  son  fights  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
father,  or  the  grandson  his  grandfather,  or  the 
descendant  his  ancestor.  Think  you  then,  sir, 
if  we  had  this  vast  wilderness,  the  residence  of 
the  numerous  tribes  which  are  now  formidable 
to  the  frontiers,  they  would  want  motives  to 
butcher  the  inhabitants  who  should  live  near 
them?  Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  in- 
crease, rather  than  diminish  this  great  evil. 

If  you  obtain  their  country  by  conquest,  you 
fix  in  the  savage  breast  an  hereditary  feud, 
which  may  continue  we  know  not  how  long. 
It  is  a  far-fetched  argument  to  my  mind,  that 
you  produce  a  peaceful,  quiet  spirit  in  the  In- 
dian, by  tearing  from  him  his  country  by  force 
of  arms. 

Another  reason  is  given  by  a  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Htjmpheets)  for  conquering 
Canada — it  would  be  convenient  to  us  to  have 
it.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient 
for  the  Canadians  to  have  the  United  States ;  it 
would  not  only  enlarge  their  territory  and  the 
riches  of  their  King,  but  would  prevent  us  from 
molesting  them ;  and,  sir,  permit  me  to  say, 
they  are  as  justly  entitled  to  the  United  States 
as  we  are  to  Canada ;  and  they  have  as  much 
reason  to  seize  our  country,  to  prevent  our  in- 
cursions, as  we  have  to  seize  theirs,  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

The  only  difference  between  us  in  this  respect 
is,  that  we  have  the  most  power ;  and  shall  we, 
from  the  mere  circumstance  that  we  are  able, 
unjustly  despoil  any  nation,  savage  or  civilized  ? 
God  forbid !  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
"righteousness  will  exalt  a  nation;"  rapine 
and  injustice  will  depress  and  ruin  it.  In  my 
soul  I  loathe  and  abhor  that  avaricious  spirit, 
as  well  in  a  nation  as  an  individual,  that  covets 
all  the  wealth,  convenience  and  territory  which 
is  in  sight.  It  is  the  base  offspring  of  low- 
minded  selfishness,  and  degrades  man  even 
below  his  fallen  state. 

And  shall  a  nation  whose  country  has  been 
denominated  "  the  asylum  of  oppressed  human- 
ity," who  boast  of  their  love  of  justice,  and 
sacred  regard  for  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
man,  avow  a  principle  which  would  degrade 


the  Hottentot  ?  No,  sir.  Let  us  exemplify  by 
practice,  that  it  was  not  in  vain  our  country 
suffered  so  many  privations,  to  erect  here  the 
temple  of  Freedom,  and  when  our  constitution 
was  finished,  we  held  it  up  in  one  hand  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  in  the  other  the 
olive  branch,  as  a  token  that  we  would  never 
violate  the  principles  of  the  former,  or  for  am- 
bition and  avarice  stain  with  blood  the  other. 

Why  that  burst  of  execration  from  our  lips, 
at  the  foul  deed  of  conquering  Poland,  if  such 
deeds  are  harmless  ?  It  would  require  nice  dis- 
criminating intellects  to  distinguish  between 
the  turpitude  of  the  two  cases. 

The  conquering  powers  there  forgot  right  and 
humanity,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  powers ; 
and  had  we  power  to  take  Canada,  and  did  it  to 
suit  our  convenience,  we  should  be  guilty  of  the 
same  abominable  outrage  upon  the  principles 
of  common  justice ;  and  much  as  the  Indian  is 
condemned  for  coming  on  our  land,  and  murder- 
ing our  citizens,  it  is  no  more  criminal  than  for 
our  people  to  go  there  and  murder  the  Indians. 
The  life  and  property  of  the  savage  are  as  sa- 
cred in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  If  there 
is  any  difference  we  are  the  most  criminal — on 
account  of  our  superior  opportunity  to  learn 
justice  and  humanity. 

The  Indian,  from  his  infancy,  is  taught  that 
revenge  is  a  virtue.  The  religion  of  the  Mes- 
siah teaches  us  that  it  is  abhorrent ;  therefore 
by  how  much  more  we  know  our  duty,  by  so 
much  more  we  are  guilty  if  we  depart  from  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  another  objection 
to  the  war.  You  are  about  to  raise  nearly 
seventy  thousand  men ;  for  what  ?  To  defend 
your  soil  ?  No ;  but  to  invade  the  soil  of  your 
neighbor.  The  whole  of  these  men  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  control,  to  obey  the  nod  of  a  sin- 
gle leader.  "Who  that  leader  will  be  is  not 
known.  Confident  I  am,  he  will  not  be  a  Wash- 
ington, a  Greene,  or  a  Hamilton.  They  are  no 
more;  and  if  their  mantles  have  fallen  upon 
any  of  their  survivors,  no  one  of  those  survivors 
has  been  invited  or  induced  to  take  the  charge 
of  our  armies.  The  conducting  of  the  military 
operations  has,  as  yet,  been  chiefly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  given  you  pitiful 
security  of  future  glory.  What  can  we  expect, 
sir,  but  ultimate  ruin,  when  the  Government 
shall  select  to  high  command  men  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  sow  sedition  among  an  army  led 
by  Washington,  or  barter  away  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country  for  Spanish  silver  ?  What 
security  have  you,  sir,  that  such  men,  with  such 
an  army,  will  not,  in  despite  of  your  interdic- 
tions, become  Cjesars  and  pass  the  Rubicon  of 
your  liberties  ?  The  public  ought  not  to  con- 
fide in  the  integrity  of  such  men.  The  risk  is 
too  great ;  and  to  de.rive  confidence  of  safety 
from  the  impotence  of  the  army  when  opposed 
to  the  people,  or  by  reposing  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  troops,  would  be  but  wretched  security. 
Should  the  arms  of  such  an  army,  headed  by 
an  ambitious  demagogue,  be  turned  against  the 
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country,  it  would  experience  sad  scenes,  horrid 
discomfiture,  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  such 
a  leader,  holding  out  the  immense  plunder  to  be 
distributed  among  his  troops,  should  not  be  able 
to  merge  their  loyalty  and  virtue  in  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  gain.  What  commander  of  an 
army  ever  failed  to  corrupt  his  soldiers  if  he  at- 
tempted ?  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  we  should  have 
no  security  from  that  source. 

These  suggestions  may  be  received  with  the 
fearless  smile  of  incredulity  by  gentlemen  who 
advocate  the  bill ;  but  it  is  not  weakness  or 
jealousy  that  leads  the  mind  to  fears  of  this  na- 
ture. It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration. 
Men  are  still  men  ;  and  the  same  lust  of  power 
that  could  tempt  the  Jacobin  Absalom  to  rebel 
against  his  good  king  and  indulgent  father, 
might  tempt  your  chief  to  seek  a  throne  erected 
upon  the  ruins  of  your  Republic. 

When  invaded,  sir,  we  must  have  armies ; 
but  in  that  case,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  any 
ambitious  project  to  turn  their  arms  against  the 
country.  In  such  case  the  people  are  most  gen- 
erally united  by  danger  and  necessity  of  com- 
mon defence ;  but  where  you  teach  your  officers, 
your  soldiers,  the  lesson,  and  prove  it  by  exam- 
ple, that  the  idea  of  justice  and  humanity  is 
lost  in  the  power  of  your  arms,  what  else  can 
you  expect  in  case  an  ambitious  and  unprinci- 
pled man  shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  your 
armies,  sent  to  commit  acts  which  lay  aside 
morality  and  religion,  than  that  he,  whether  he 
should  succeed  or  fail  in  the  enterprise,  should 
attempt  to  profit  himself  by  the  means  in  his 
own  hands  ?  Sir,  the  man  who  could  wantonly 
and  wickedly  attempt  to  promote  sedition 
among  the  American  troops  in  the  last  war, 
with  the  same  black  and  diabolical  heart,  grown 
more  hard  by  a  repetition  of  vile  intrigue  and 
occult  villainy,  would  not  hesitate  to  seduce 
from  their  allegiance  the  American  army  now ; 
and  that  man  still  exists  in  our  country,  and, 
much  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who  appointed 
him,  in  high  and  responsible  office. 

This  war,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  wrong ;  it  was 
wrongfully  commenced ;  it  has  been  wrong- 
fully prosecuted.  Such  a  scene  of  ridiculous 
misfortune  and  defeat  perhaps  never  was 
known.  Why  then  make  further  experiments  ? 
Stop  while  you  have  any  thing  left.  You  have 
gambled  away  the  national  character,  destroyed 
the  national  credit,  and  nearly  exhausted  the 
national  finances. 

Should  a  new  army  be  raised,  and  a  new 
loan  be  filled,  the  men  and  money  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  indiscretion,  the  same  pro- 
fligacy ;  and,  sir,  prudence  forbids  that  the  pub- 
lic money  should  any  farther  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  men  who  merge  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  people  in  their  own,  or  sacrifice  to  any 
extent  the  public  finance  in  gratifying  some  fa- 
vorite feeling  or  passion. 

Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  mo- 
ney was  most  imprudently  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  little  Governor  of  New  York,  (I  mean  no  dis- 
respect to  that  gentleman,  but  that  he  was  not 


a  proper  officer,  to  whom  it  should  have  been 
paid.)  Why  was  this  money  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Governor  ?  Surely  he  was  not  a 
paymaster,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Union, 
and  could  not  pledge  any  official  responsibility. 
This  money  undoubtedly  was  a  favor  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  secured  his  last  election.  Whether 
it  has  been  accounted  for  or  not,  is  yet  to  be 
learned. 

If  there  was  no  other  objection  to  this  bill, 
it  is  enough,  that  the  money,  if  raised,  is  to  be 
handled  by  men  unworthy  of  confidence;  I 
mean  not  to  say  that  all  are  of  that  descrip- 
tion. There  are  good  men  in  office — nor  would 
it  here  be  proper  to  discriminate.  It  is  enough 
for  my  purpose,  that  the  Government  will  em- 
ploy agents  who  deserve  not  to  be  intrusted. 

Again,  look,  sir,  at  the  two  campaigns  already ' 
passed,  and  read  the  future  fortune  of  the  army ; 
and,  sir,  the  more  perfectly  to  understand  what 
has  been  done,  I  point  you  to  a  little  book  from 
the  War  Office,  containing  the  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  your  generals.  That  pamphlet 
alone  is  a  sufficient  sample  to  show  the  total 
want  of  arrangement,  system,  or  concert.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  examine  its  contents ; 
but  take  it  in  mass,  and  it  proves  how  badly 
every  operation  was  contrived,  how  wretchedly 
executed,  and  the  jealousies,  feuds,  and  in- 
subordination of  the  officers.  General  Wilkin- 
son attributes  to  the  disobedience  of  General 
Hampton  the  failure  of  capturing  Montreal ; 
and  in  the  same  letter  shows  that  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  his  aid,  as  he  expressly  states, 
that  six  hundred  men  only  guarded  that  city, 
while  General  Wilkinson's  army  exceeded  five 
thousand  effective  men. 

I  am  no  judge,  sir,  but  military  men  pro- 
nounce leaving  the  forts  in  Kingston  and  Pres- 
cot,  to  pour  out  an  army  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Americans,  "  to  scratch  them  in  the  back,"  as 
an  unpardonable  oversight ;  and  I  confess  rea- 
son seems  to  fortify  the  opinion.  Whose  fault 
this  was  seems  not  to  be  determined ;  indeed, 
the  statements  of  the  Secretary  at  War  and  the 
commander  of  the  army  are  so  equivocal,  that 
those  gentlemen,  some  time  after,  seem  not  to 
know  what  opinions  they  had  given.  What, 
then,  but  a  disregard  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  or  some  fatal  error,  will  induce  us  to 
make  further  experiments  which  promise  but 
to  waste  the  blood,  the  treasure,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation,  in  abortive  attempts  to  re- 
trieve our  losses  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  us 
do  not  agree  in  their  opinion  of  what  is  right, 
what  is  the  law  of  nations ;  and  although  their 
difference  does  not  prove  that  they  are  all 
wrong,  yet  it  is  strong  evidence  that  one  is 
wrong ;  if,  therefore,  they  cannot  agree  about 
their  principles,  while  laboring  to  maintain  the 
same  cause,  they  cannot  complain-  of  the  mi- 
nority for  differing  altogether  with  one  of 
them. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dr- 
gebsoll)  declared  that  he  was  well  satisfied  all 
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our  difficulties  had  arisen  from  the  denial  of 
Great  Britain  that  free  ships  make  free  goods, 
and  he  exhausted  much  time  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  position.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Jackson)  frankly  declared  that 
no  pretension  was  made,  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods.  In  this  essential  and  important 
point  these  gentlemen  are  at  issue.  Strange, 
then,  they  should  so  severely  reprobate  the  op- 
position from  this  side  to  principles  which  they 
cannot  agree  about  themselves !  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  also  declared  that  he  would  not 
have  gone  to  war  for  naturalized  seamen ;  while 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  stated  that 
no  peace  could  be  made  until  the  British 
would  abandon  the  right  of  impressing  them. 
Here  we  find  those  gentlemen  contending 
against  each  other,  not  only  as  to  the  freedom 
of  goods  which  have  a  neutral  flag  waving  over 
them,  but  as  it  respects  the  only  remaining 
cause  of  war.  Shall  the  war  then  be  continued, 
so  long  as  its  advocates  really  prove  the  right 
for  which  we  are  fighting  is  of  a  nature  so  equiv- 
ocal, that  the  advocates  of  that  war  hold  differ- 
ent language  and  different  opinions  as  relating  to 
the  cause  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  advanced  one 
proposition  which  I  cannot  omit  to  notice. 
That  ''retaliation  to  be  just  must  not  fall  on  the 
innocent  third  party."  Kow,  sir,  I  admit  this 
to  be  true ;  and  if  true,  what  will  become  of  the 
President's  system  of  retaliation  upon  British 
captives?  Their  innocence  is  not,  cannot  be 
denied:  They  have  no  other  guilt  than  every 
man  who  is  connected  in  a  defensive  war. 

This  remark  of  the  gentleman  leads  me  back 
once  more  to  the  French.  He  made  the  remark 
as  applicable  to  the  relation  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  to  show  the  unjust  char- 
acter of  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  are  pre- 
tended by  the  British  as  a  measure  of  retaliation 
against  the  French ;  and,  said  the  gentleman, 
"  if  they  intended  to  retaliate  on  France,  they  had 
no  right  to  injure  us."  Be  it  so.  And  then  per- 
mit me  to  askhow  can  the  gentleman  from  Virgi- 
nia, in  the  same  speech,  in  the  same  section  of 
his  argument,  justify  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan,  as  a  retaliatory  measure  against  England, 
for  what  he  calls  her  paper  blockade  ?  It  will 
not  be  denied,  either  that  we  are  an  innocent 
third  party,  or  that  we  have  suffered  great  loss 
in  consequence  of  those  decrees ;  and  if  all  this 
be  true,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  impar- 
tiality of  our  Government  in  relation  to  both 
these  belligerent  powers  ? 

The  gentleman  further  remarked,  that  the  late 
President  did  right  in  sending  back  the  Treaty 
of  1806.  Sir,  this  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson  cannot 
be  justified.  In  the  first  place,  admitting  the 
treaty  to  possess  such  demerits  as  required  its 
rejection,  yet  the  President  alone  had  no  power 
to  determine  the  point ;  he  should  have  laid  it 
before  the  Senate.  And,  secondly,  I  venture 
to  say,  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  would  have 
been  a  glorious  thing  to  our  country ;  and  those 
glories,  its  peace,  happiness,   and   prosperity, 


have  been  bartered  away  to  gratify  the  scruples, 
the  follies,  and  resentments  of  the  then  Presi- 
dent against  England,  and  his  unjustifiable  fond- 
ness for  France.  Sir,  that  treaty  was  a  good 
one.  It  was  so  declared  by  the  Ministers  who 
negotiated  it,  one  of  whom  is  now  the  Minister 
of  State,  the  other  Attorney-General. 

[Here  Mr.  Shtpaed  read  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  State.] 

Such  testimony  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or 
rejected.  If^is  too  high,  too  authentic.  And 
yet  it  is  said,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
those  gentlemen,  the  treaty  was  so  bad  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  lay  it  before  the  constitut  • 
ed  authority  to  say  whether  it  should  be  ratified 
or  not. 

One  further  remark,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  and  I  have  done,  fie  de- 
clares that  "  the  enemy  have  more  patriotism 
than  the  minority  here,  for  that  he  presents  a 
unanimous  front  against  us,  while  we  are 
divided ;  although  his  course  is  bad  and  ours 
good."  It  is  true,  that  the  enemy  is  united  and 
we  divided ;  but  I  cannot  believe  it  follows  that 
we  are  less  patriotic,  or  that  our  cause  is  better 
from  these  premises.  Whatever  the  fact  may 
be,  it  would  really  seem,  that  union  of  a  people 
in  a  cause  was  some  evidence  that  it  was  just, 
and  division  that  it  was  unjust.  In  the  last 
war,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  very  dif- 
ferent. England  then  was  divided ;  we  were 
united.  They  then  invaded ;  we  defended.  "We 
now  invade  and  they  defend.  And  if  any  con- 
clusions are  to  be  formed  from  the  facts,  they 
are,  that  we  are  now  wrong,  as  we  were  right 
in  the  last  war ;  and  that  a  common  sense  of 
justice  has  produced  the  union  of  the  one  and 
division  of  the  other.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  wrong ; 
we  have  sinned,  greatly  sinned ;  we  have  shed 
innocent  blood,  and  we  may  look  for  calamity 
and  disaster  ;  for  the  judgments  of  Heaven  to 
light  upon  us,  unless  we  abandon  the  impious 
career,  and  seek  by  repentance  the  pardon  of 
our  offences. 

Mr.  Sheewood  spoke  as  follows  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  the  very  able  discussion  which  the 
bill  upon  your  table  has  received  from  both 
sides  of  the  House — after  the  minute  financial 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  acute  analytical 
investigation  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
war,  and  after  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  my 
honorable  friends,  it  may  seem  presumption  in 
one  of  my  humble  powers  to  claim  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  But,  sir,  I  will  endeavor  to 
tranquillize  any  rising  spirit  of  impatience  by 
an  assurance  of  my  disposition  to  be  brief;  I 
will  promise  the  committee  I  have  no  ambition 
to  detain  them  long,  and,  were  I  ambitions,  I 
have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  I  could  long  ex- 
cite the  interest  of  the  House. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  before  ns  for  causes 
intrinsic,  springing  immediately  from  the  bill 
itself — such  as  the  immense  amount  contemplat- 
ed to  be  borrowed — the  enormity  of  the  interest 
at  which  the  money  is  to  be  obtained — the  con- 
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sequenoes  to  the  Government  in  throwing  itself 
into  the  hands  of  money  lenders.  And  I  am 
also  opposed  to  it  for  causes  extrinsic,  arising 
from  the  ulterior  application  of  the  money  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  consequences  of  such  applica- 
tion. 

The  amount  contemplated  to  be  raised  by 
this  and  the  other  bill  is  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars— five  millions  by  Treasury  notes  and 
twenty-five  millions  by  loan.  We  have  already 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war  raised  by  Treasury 
notes  and  loans  forty-four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Pass  this  bill,  and  the  faith 
of  the  Government  is  pledged  for  anew  national 
debt  of  more  than  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 
And  let  me  ask  gentlemen  if  they  are  prepared 
to  mortgage  the  estates  of  their  constituents  for 
the  payment  of  this  enormous  sum?  But,  sir, 
the  time  is  unfavorable  for  obtaining  this  enor- 
mous loan.  The  stock  you  have  already  thrown 
into  market ;  much  of  it  is  not,  as  many  gentle- 
men suppose,  in  the  hands  of  your  moneyed 
institutions ;  it  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  your  spec- 
ulators, your  stock-jobbers,  who,  without  suffi- 
cient capital  themselves,  have  contrived  by  ob- 
taining liberal  bank  discounts,  pledging  their 
stock  as  collateral  security,  to  raise  money  to 
meet  the  instalments  which  have  not  as  yet  be- 
come due.  If,  however,  the  pressure  upon  the 
banks,  which  seems  to  have  commenced  at  the 
East,  and  is  rapidly  travelling  on  to  the  South, 
should  increase,  so  as  to  diminish  discounts,  the 
consequence  will  he,  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
stock  will  be  thrown  into  the  market  and  sales 
necessarily  forced.  Should  this  event  occur, 
and  nothing  is  more  probable,  stock  will  be  be- 
low par ;  and  at  this  eventful  crisis,  when  your 
stock  of  about  forty  millions  may  be  below 
par,  or,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  not  above  par,  you 
are  to  inundate  the  market  with  thirty  millions 
of  additional  stock.  And'  let  me  conjure  gen- 
tlemen, before  they  thus  put  at  hazard  the  credit 
of  this  Government,  to  pause  and  reasonably  sat- 
isfy themselves  who  will  vest  his  capital  in  this 
stock.  Are  your  banks  to  subscribe  any  more  ? 
No,  sir,  it  is  believed  some  have  gone  already  so 
far  as  to  endanger  their  credit.  Are  your  real 
moneyed  capitalists  to  engage  in  it  ?  No,  sir,  they 
have  been  tempted  and  entreated  by  your  specu- 
lators, but  generally  tempted  and  entreated  in 
vain. 

But  gentlemen  tell  us  our  merchants,  whose 
capitals  are  restricted  from  their  accustomed 
employment,  will,  at  the  present  moment, 
readily  invest  in  this  stock ;  in  this  calculation 
the  friends  to  this  bill,  I  believe,  are  also  mis- 
taken. Merchants  have  no  inclination  to  with- 
draw from  their  accustomed  pursuits,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  into  a 
course  which  would  prevent  their  resuming 
such  pursuits  whenever  the  channels  of  com- 
merce are  unlocked.  Besides,  sir,  the  merchant 
and  other  capitalists  fear,  if  you  load  your  Gov- 
ernment with  such  an  immense  national  debt, 
that  some  of  your  "Western  States,  who  will 
never  own  a  dollar  of  it,  will  find  that  shaking 


off  all  liability  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
redeeming  their  pledge. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  our  stock  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists.  We  shall,  by 
the  magic  operation  of  this  loan,  extract  funds 
from  the  enemy  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the 
war ;  and  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virgi- 
nia, who  last  spoke  upon  this  subject,  (Mr.  Jack- 
son,) approved  and  enforced  the  argument.  And 
is  it  come  to  this,  that  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  are  willing  to  have  the  stock 
of  our  funds  placed  in  the  hands  of  British  capi- 
talists ?  And  are  they  who  were  so  sensitive 
to  foreign  influence — so  tremulously  fearful  of 
the  power  of  British  gold,  when  a  reincorpora- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bank  was  applied  for, 
now  so  changed?  Are  they  who  were  then  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  possession  by  British  capi- 
talists of  four  or  five  millions  of  bank  stock, 
now  ready  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
capitalists  five  times  that  amount  of  your  na- 
tional loans  ? 

But  let  me  ask  gentlemen  what  reason  they 
have  to  suppose  that  British  capital  will  be  in- 
vested in  our  funds?  The  firsfc»inducement  to 
such  an  investment  would  be  a  full  conviction 
of  the  faith  of  our  Government,  and  that  idea 
presupposes  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  And  is 
not  the  latter  supposition  in  direct  hostility  to 
the  opinions  which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  daily  make  and  pronounce  for 
the  British  nation  ?  Do  not  gentlemen  daily 
tell  us,  the  British  consider  this  Government 
"formed  of  a  divided  people" — that  "we  are 
ready  for  a  dissolution?"  And  from  such  prem- 
ises can  gentlemen  draw  the  inference,  that- 
our  loan  is  to  be  taken  by  British  capitalists  ? 

The  enormity  of  the  interest  to  be  paid  for 
this  loan  forms  in  my  mind  another  important 
objection  to  the  bill.  The  last  loan  was  nego- 
tiated at  a  fraction  less  than  eight  per  cent., 
while  the  interest  at  the  banks,  and  the  legal  in- 
terest of  most  of  the  States,  is  six ;  private  credit 
and  the  credit  of  individual  States,  obtain  any 
amount  at  the  same  per  cent. ;  and  yet,  sir,  this 
Administration,  under  the  management  of  its 
present  rulers,  pays  eight.  Sir,  if  the  Adminis- 
tration would  exert  itself  to  establish  the  credit 
of  the  nation  upon  a  basis  as  firm,  as  private 
credit ;  if  it  would  show  the  moneyed  men  a  re- 
deeming fund,  instead  of  driving  back  from  your 
Treasury  fifteen  millions  of  annual  commercial 
revenue ;  if  it  cherished  the  just  interests  of  the 
people,  and  soothed  and  allayed  instead  of  exas- 
perating their  passions ;  if  it  gave  to  calculating 
men  a  rational  expectation  that  the  halcyon 
days  of  commercial  revenue  would  again  be  re- 
stored to  this  country  ;  if,  in  short,  the  "  re- 
strictive energies,"  the  "  anti-commercial  poli- 
cy" of  your  Administration  had  not  exhausted 
the  streams  of  public  revenue,  and,  indeed,  dried 
up  its  very  source,  we  might  either  have  had 
in  the  Treasury  a  supply  for  our  wants,  or  com- 
manded it  upon  terms  advantageous  and  credit- 
able. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  to  whom  I  just 
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alluded,  tells  us  that  in  loaning  money  to  the 
Government  there  is  "  no  patriotism  concerned ;" 
the  exaction  beyond  legal  interest  is  "  usury." 
Now,  sir,  I  cannot  distinguish  between  the  evil 
consequences  of  throwing  the  pecuniary  con- 
cerns of  Government  into  the  hands  of  "usu- 
rers" and  those  of  a  private  individual.  To  the 
affairs  of  the  latter  we  know  it  would  be  ruin. 
If  these  gentry  once  get  the  noose  about  your 
neck,  they  are  as  relentless  as  death ;  give  them 
eight  per  cent.,  they  will  ask  you  nine ;  yield 
them  this,  they  will  rise  to  ten ;  and  so,  draw- 
ing you  within  their  grasp,  the  gripe  of  the 
usurer  becomes  the  gripe  of  death.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration must  raise  this  enormous  sum,  why 
not  apply  to  the  people  at  once  and  collect  it  ? 
Is  it  fearful  the  people  will  see  and  realize 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  its  measures  ?  Does  it 
lack  courage  to  show  to  each  individual  the  pro- 
portion for  which  his  estate  is  mortgaged?  Does 
it  suppose,  by  shuffling  off  the  "  hour  of  reckon- 
ing," its  political  life  is  "  yet  to  be  spared  an- 
other day  ?"  Does  it  suppose  the  people  had 
rather  pay  twelve  per  cent.,  Government  inter- 
est, (doubling  the  debt  upon  them  in  eight 
years,)  than  each  now  to  pay  his  proportion, 
borrowing  himself  at  six,  if  necessary?  Ibelieve, 
sir,  the  interest  and  feeling  of  my  constituents, 
corresponding  with  my  own,  hostile  to  a  na- 
tional debt,  which  thus  feeds  and  fattens  the 
speculators  and  usurers  of  your  country. 

Again,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  the  influence 
which  will  be  given  to  the  money  lenders,  whom 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Jackson)  designates  as  lacking  patriotism.  A 
moneyed  influence  in  a  Republican  Government 
should  ever  be  rigidly  and  firmly  resisted.  Ev- 
ery member  of  every  branch  of  our  Government 
should  be  kept  free  from  temptation ;  free  from 
suspicion  of  such  an  influence,  and  clear  from 
the  contagious  atmosphere  generated  in  its  use. 
In  aristocratical  and  monarchical  Governments, 
perhaps,  the  reverse  of  this  general  proposition 
is  correct;  and  henee,  perhaps,  the  maxim  in 
such  Governments  "  a  national  debt  is  a  national 
blessing."  But  in  this  country  I  trust  such  a 
maxim  will  never  insinuate  itself  into  the  pro- 
gress of  our  affairs,  so  as  to  reach  and  blunt  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  "Who  can  deny,  however, 
that  with  forty  millions  of  public  stock,  recently 
issued  to  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  the  nation, 
and  with  an  almost  equal  amount  contemplated 
now  to  be  issued,  that  our  fears  should  be  ex- 
cited ? 

I  shall  regret  to  see,  but  the  period  may  not 
be  far  off,  when  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  and 
usurers,  will  swarm  about  your  Capitol,  thrust- 
ing themselves  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  your 
Legislature;  infesting  your  lobbies  and  galleries; 
kindly  devising  and  advising  the  laws  for  your 
enactment. .  So  deeply  interested  for  the  public 
good,  their  precious  time  will  be  wholly  devoted 
to  aiding  you  in  financial  arrangements.  The 
period  may  be  at  hand,  sir,  when  you  will  see 
them  moving  about  your  palace,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  your  cabinet,  disinterestedly  helping 


your  Secretaries  to  select  suitable  persons  for 
the  offices  of  your  Government.  Let  this  mo- 
neyed influence  get  the  advantage  of  your 
means,  and  your  Government  will  be  to  it  "  as 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;"  it  will  mould 
and  fashion  it  to  its  own  liking.  Yes,  sir,  let 
these  usurers  get  foothold,  and  they  will  prey 
upon  your  vitals ;  you  will  see  them  hovering 
about  your  Treasury  like  crows  about  a  carcass, 
croaking  for  the  last  morsel. 

M>  opposition  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
cause  extrinsid}  arises  from  the  avowed  applica- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  the  carrying 
on  the  war  of  conquest  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged ;  a  war,  the  retrospect  of  which  humbles 
the  just  pride  which  Americans  did  feel,  and,  I 
trust,  may  yet  feel ;  a  war,  the  prosecution  of 
which  reason  and  experience  forbid;  for,  in 
prospect,  our  country's  honor,  and  its  fame,  and 
hope,  are  cast  in  the  shade,  and  we  can  scarcely 
collect  a  ray  of  light  to  irradiate  the  picture. 

In  viewing  the  subject  of  this  war,  avowedly 
prosecuted  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  consider  the  causes  of  its  decla- 
ration, the  cause  of  its  continuance,  and  the  con- 
sequences flowing  from  its  prosecution.  As  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  detain  the  committee 
with  a  minute  or  critical  examination  of  either 
of  these  topics,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  very  few 
remarks. 

But,  sir,  we  are  to  be  checked  at  the  threshold 
of  this  discussion.  "We  are  told  by  the  majority 
that  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war  are 
useless  discussions ;  that  war  is  duly  declared  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government ; 
and  to  hold  and  inculcate  opinions  against  it  is 
to  oppose  Government — it  is  moral  treason. 
Gentlemen  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  expression  of  our  opinions  as  actual 
treason,  but  have  coined  a  new  grade  of  offence, 
and  christened  us  "moral  traitors."  "Whether 
this  newly-devised  offence  of  differing  with  the 
Administration  in  opinion,  and  assuming  the 
hardihood  to  express  such  opinion  on  this  floor, 
and  in  this  nation,  is  to  he  chastised  with  the 
arm  and  the  power  of  the  Administration,  is  yet 
to  be  learned.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Jackson)  has  told  us,  however,  when 
speaking  of  this  new  species  of  treason,  that  it 
must  be  put  down;  the  Administration  must 
adopt  a  new  motto,  put  it  down  "  peaceably  if 
they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must." 

How,  sir,  before  this  motto  shall  be  engraved 
upon  the  tablets  of  the  Administration,  I  con- 
jure gentlemen  to  pause !  The  people  of  this 
country  are  freemen  in  sentiment,  freemen  in 
action ;  and,  before  you  can  abridge  them  of 
the  liberty  of  forming  and  expressing  their  opin- 
ions upon  the  measures  of  the  Administration, 
you  must  abridge  their  existence.  Are  gentle- 
men aware  of  the  consequences  of  establishing 
this  motto  ?  .The  mere  suggestion  is  calculated 
to  lead  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  this  country  to 
the  jealous  point  of  daring,  and  the  attempt  to 
enforce  it  would  bring  upon  us  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  Before  gentlemen  assent  to  this  mot- 
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to  let  them  trace  the  effects ;  let  them  count 
the  costs.  This  Administration  never  could  en- 
force a  doctrine  so  ahsurd,  bo  tyrannical.  Sir, 
"  the  single  State  of  Connecticut,  adopting  the 
opinion  of  a  just  right,  -which  they  believed  au- 
thorized and  secured  by  the  constitution,  could 
not  be  put  down  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Ad- 
ministration south  of  the  Chesapeake.  I  regret, 
sir,  that  this  subject,  in  itself  delicate,  could  not 
have  been  handled  with  a  delicacy  better  adapt- 
ed to  assuage  and  soften  down  the  irritations  of 
human  nature ;  but  it  is  an  incident  to  the  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  discussion  to  resist  every  en- 
croachment upon  either  in  the  language  of  truth 
and  firmness. 

The  majority  find  it  very  difficult  to  agree  on 
the  just  cause  for  the  continuance  of  this  war. 
The  cause  assigned  for  its  declaration,  the  Brit- 
ish Orders  in  Council  inhibiting  neutral  com- 
merce to  certain  French  ports,  ceased  with  their 
revocation.  Whether  these  orders  were  really 
just  cause  of  war  as  against  Great  Britain,  or 
whether  they  were  merely  retaliatory  of  the 
Trench  decrees,  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably 
discussed,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  consume 
the  time  of  the  House  on  that  point.  Suffice  it 
to  say  they  are  now  revoked.  They  were  re- 
voked within  five  days  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  Nor  will  I  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
to  inquire  whether  the  Orders  in  Council  were 
revoked  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the 
French  decrees,  or  the  coercive  effects  of  our 
restrictive  system.  I  will  only  observe  that  the 
British  were  pledged  to  revoke  their  restrictions 
whenever  the  French  decrees  were  repealed,  and 
due  notice  given  of  such  repeal.  They  redeem- 
ed their  pledge — they  did  revoke  them.  Neither 
will  I  examine  whether  it  was  the  deception  of 
the  French  Government  practised  upon  our  Ad- 
ministration, developed  in  their  celebrated  de- 
cree, bearing  date  11th  April,  1811,  (now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  fabricated,)  that  precip- 
itately brought  our  Administration  into  this  war. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  war  was  these  Orders 
in  Council.  So  said  the  friends  of  the  war  in 
Congress  when  developing  the  views  of  the  Ad- 
ministration;  such,  too,  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  who  responded  to  the  President's 
war  Message ;  and  so  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  our  foreign  Minister.  This  ostensible 
cause,  then,  is  removed,  and  yet  the  war  is  con- 
tinued. On  receipt  of  the  revocation  of  the 
British  Orders  in  Council,  the  British  Provincial 
Governor  proposed  an  armistice  by  land,  and 
Admiral  Warren  seconded  his  views  by  a  simi- 
lar proposition  by  sea.  Our  Government  reject- 
ed the  propositions.  If  our  Administration  was 
disposed  for  peace,  why  not,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  her  Orders  in  Council,  and  a  proposition 
from  the  enemy  for  an  armistice,  why  not  ac- 
cede to  it  ?  Could  a  moment  more  favorable 
have  been  expected  ?  If  the  Administration  had 
then  consented  to  have  stayed  the  arm  of  hos- 
tility and  devastation,  its  friends  would  not  have 
been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  hunting  up  other 
causes  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 


We  are  now  told  that  impressment  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  The  British  contend  for  the  right 
of  searching  nentral  merchant  vessels  upon  the 
highway  of  nations,  and  taking  out  such  of  their 
own  citizens  as  they  may  find  on  board  such 
vessels.  This  claim  set  up  by  the  British,  fre- 
quently operates  injuriously.  From  the  similar- 
ity of  habits  and  language  of  the  two  nations, 
mistakes  are  often  made,  and  American  sailors 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  enemy's  policy ; 
but  whenever  they  have  chosen  to  assert  and 
manifest  their  citizenship,  they  have  always 
been  released.  This  claim  of  the  British  has 
uniformly  been  considered  as  one  operating  un 
justly,  and  every  Administration,  from  the  days 
of  Washington  down  to  the  present,  have  made 
it  cause  of  complaint;  none,  however,  have 
thought  it  cause  of  war.  The  principal  irrita- 
tions growing  out  of  this  subject  have  arisen 
from  British  subjects  claiming  American  protec- 
tions. Many  worthless  foreigners,  renegade 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Englishmen,  have  not  only 
attempted  to  palm  themselves  upon  British  offi- 
cers as  Americans,  but  have  actually  succeeded 
in  the  attempt.  These  impositions  frequently 
detected,  and,  perhaps,  attributable  in  some 
measure  to  the  manner  in  which  American  pro- 
tections are  obtained,  operate  upon  the  real 
American  sailor  by  alarming  the  jealousy,  sharp- 
ening the  scrutiny,  and  exciting  the  tyranny  of 
the  British  officer.  My  object  being  to  show 
that  this  complaint  of  impressment  was  not 
considered  as  a  cause  of  war,  I  have  merely 
adverted  to  the  causes  assigned  contempo- 
raneously with  its  declaration,  and  content 
myself  with  the  inference  which  inevitably 
follows. 

Gentlemen  who  feel  the  force  of  these  recol- 
lections are  driven  to  assign  other  causes ;  and, 
what  is  not  astonishing,  when  ingenuity  alone 
is  to  be  exercised,  they  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
was  really  the  cause  of  the  war.  An  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ingeksoll) 
thought  it  was  cause  of  war  that  the  British 
denied  the  doctrine  "  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods."  Another  gentleman  (Mr.  Jackson)  of 
the  majority,  showed  that  the  British  were  cor- 
rect, and  if  you  allow  the  neutral  flag  to  protect 
the  goods  that  sailed  under  it,  it  might  lead  to 
the  most  abominable  fraud. 

Another  cause  urged  by  gentlemen  is,  that 
the  enemy  instigated  the  Indians  to  hostility 
against  us.  One  gentleman  (Mr.  I.)  said  it  was 
a  "  momentous  cause  of  war,"  and  he  was  sur- 
prised the  Administration  did  not  think  of  it 
when  war  was  declared ;  "  there  never  was  so 
fine  an  opportunity  for  making  a  declaration  of 
war."  If  this  gentleman  is  right,  then  it  is 
cause  of  just  regret  to  the  majority  that  they 
were,  at  that  period,  deprived  of  talents  so 
astute  and  brilliant  as  his,  for  they  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  a  declaration  of  war,  surpassing 
in  its  effects  the  most  finished  proclamation  of 
the  present  era. 

A  recurrence  to  the  history  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  in  1812,  will  convince  this  gentleman 
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that  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  cause  of  war.  The  Administra- 
tion were  certainly  not  unmindful  of  the  great 
advantage  such  a  cause  would  have  had  in  en- 
listing the  feelings  of  the  community  .in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  then  determined 
hostility ;  a  committee  of  this  House  was 
therefore  raised  to  inquire  specially  into  the 
subject;  and,  although  a  labored  report  was 
prepared  and  printed,  it  was  thought  most  ad- 
visable to  suffer  it  to  rest  undisturbed  upon  the 
shelf — not  unlike  another  late  voluminous  re- 
port. The  barbarity  of  the  circumstances  is 
more  apparent  than  their  authenticity  is  satis- 
factory ;  and  opposed  to  this  doubtful  presump- 
tive testimony,  was  the  positive  disavowal  of 
the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  con- 
nection of  his  Government  with  the  Indian 
aggressions. 

The  Orders  in  Council  have  ceased.  Im- 
pressment is  a  subject  of  complaint,  not  a  cause 
of  war.  The  instigation  of  the  Indian  hostility 
lacks  authenticity.  Our  war  is  therefore  con- 
tinued without  a  sufficient  cause. 

If  our  cause  was  just,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people  were  united  to  avenge  it,  this  Adminis- 
tration ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  con- 
ducting it.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  has  fixed  upon  the  Administration  a 
character  too  prominent  to  be  concealed,  too 
just  to  be  denied ;  its  principal  characteristics 
are  impotency  of  management,  and  profligacy 
of  expense. 

The  minority,  who  resisted  the  declaration  of 
war,  in  a  course  of  manly  prediction  and  almost 
miraculous  prophecy,  pointed  out  its  evils. 
They  warned  you,  as  with  a  voice  of  wisdom, 
against  the  delusive  scheme  of  conquering  the 
Canadas;  they  foretold  to  you  many  of  the 
disasters  which  have  since  been  realized ;  they 
warned  you  of  the  danger  of  your  seaboard ; 
and  they  conjured  you  to  avoid  the  desolation 
of  your  Western  frontier  :  these  warnings  were 
regarded  not,  but  they  cannot  be  forgotten, 
and  the  truth  of  them  will  add  poignancy  to 
their  recollection. 

A  recurrence  to  the  events  of  the  war  is  but 
little  more  than  a  review  of  our  disgraces. 
"Whether  we  commence  with  the  "planting 
of  our  standard "  in  the  enemy's  province  by 
Hull,  or  terminate  with  the  progress  of  our 
last  Northern  campaign,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Our  armies  wasted,  our  means  dissipated,  and 
a  fair  portion  of  our  country  laid  in  ruin. 
Though  brave  officers  and  good  soldiers  have 
labored  to  support  the  sinking  honor  of  the 
country,  their  efforts  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  weakness  and  the  folly  of  the  plans  and 
the  counter-plans  of  the  principal  managers. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  "War,  on  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  our  arms,  developes 
most  strikingly  the  weakness,  if  not  the  wicked- 
ness, of  those  who  conducted  the  last  campaign. 
An  examination  of  this  correspondence  will 
satisfy  any  gentleman  that,  instead  of  your 
armies  being  directed  by  the  united  energies  of 


your  officers,  petty  jealousies,  malignant  hatred, 
and  much  mysterious  cunning,  have  distracted 
and  defeated  their  operations ;  instead  of  seek- 
ing honorable  fame,  achieved  by  great  and 
glorious  deeds,  they  seem  to  have  sought  that 
comparative  fame,  which  elevates  itself  by  the 
destruction  of  others. 

I,  will  not  detain  the  committee  to  show  the 
various  changes  of  the  plan  of  the  Northern 
campaign ;  how  one  day  Kingston  was  to  be 
taken  by  a  "  direct  attack"  of  the  army,  cross- 
ing from  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  the  next  day 
by  an  "  indirect  attack  "  by  the  way  of  Mon- 
treal ;  nor  will  I  point  to  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  principal  Generals  so  manifestly 
"harmonized''  in  the  great  objects  of  the  cam- 
paign; nor  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  with 
what  deep  skill  the  prime  juggler  behind  the 
scene  moves  the  puppets  for  their  destruction 
or  his  eventual  fame. 

"When  the  war  was  declared,  Canada  was  to 
be  taken  in  ten  weeks.  All  the  power  that 
Administration  have  wished,  or  could  deiive 
under  the  Government,  has  been  at  its  dis- 
posal. Armies  as  large  as  the  majority  chose 
to  vote  them  have  been  granted;  money,  as 
much  as  has  been  asked  for,  has  been  obtained ; 
in  short,  Administration  has  commanded  the 
constitutional  resources  of  the  country,  and 
what  has  it  accomplished  ?  "We  now  have  actual 
possession  of  Maiden,  and  imaginary  ppssession 
of  the  wilderness  opposite  Detroit,  while  the 
enemy  have  possession  of  the  important  penin- 
sula connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  of 
the  desolated  remains  of  the  once  flourishing 
villages  along  the  Niagara.  Such  is  the  pro- 
gress your  Administration  have  made  towards 
the  conquest  of  Canada — so  they  have  fulfilled 
their  engagements  of  glorious  warfare. 

But,  sir,  the  profligacy  of  our  present  expense 
is  equalled  only  by  the  diminution  of  the  radi- 
cal resources  of  the  country.  The  estimate  for 
the  current  year,  and  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  claims  of  indemnity,  added  to  a  loss  of  com- 
mercial revenue,  will  probably  fall  little  short 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  while  a 
permanent  irreparable  loss  to  the  wealth  of 
your  country,  arises  from  the  diversion  of 
foreign  commerce,  from  a  change  of  the  in- 
dustrious habits  of  the  country,  and  from  a 
want  of  the  necessary  labor  for  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Two  years  have  nearly  expired  since  we  have 
been  engaged  in  this  contest,  which  now  is 
generally  called  a  war  for  "  sailors'  rights  "—a 
war  to  protect  foreigners  against  their  lawful 
sovereign  on  the  high  seas.  "Were  it  to  protect 
the  naturalized  citizen  on  our  own  soil,_who 
mingles  and  mixes  in  the  homebred  duties  of 
social  life,  every  feeling  of  my  heart  would  be 
engaged;  but  for  the  protection  of  such  "sailors' 
rights,"  I  would  not  sacrifice  one  native  Ameri- 
can. And  yet,  sir,  for  these  "  sailors'  rights," 
have  you  expended  millions  and  millions  of 
your  treasure,  loaded  your  citizens  with  taxes, 
and  sacrificed  the  peace  and  happiness  of  every 
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class  in  society.  In  this  war  for  "  sailors' 
rights,"  have  your  villages  been  pillaged,  in- 
nocence violated,  the  peaceful  dwellings  of 
your  citizens  razed,  and  a  whole  country  deso- 
lated? Yes,  sir,  armies  have  been  swept  away, 
many  valuable  lives  have  beon  lost — not  so 
many  valuable  lives,  for  into  your  Army,  gene- 
rally, you  have  been  unable  to  draw  men  either 
valuable  to  themselves,  or  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I  cannot  give 
my  vote  for  this  enormous  loan.  If,  instead  of 
purposes  of  conquest,  the  majority  would  devise 
a  system  for  defending  our  own  soil,  1  would 
yield  them  every  aid,  however  badly  I  think  of 
the  original  cause  of  war,  of  its  continuance,  or 
the  managers  of  it. 

I  know  my  constituents  are  unwilling  to 
barter  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  and,  with  me,  would  withhold 
every  dollar  which  is  intended  for  that  object. 
Tes,  sir,  I  would  bar  the  main  spring  of  your 
political  clock,  and  let  your  journeymen  politi- 
cians wind  and.  wind  in  vain  ;  no  longer  should 
be  rung,  in  melancholy  chime,  the  dreadful 
notes  of  desolation  and  distress  from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  from  Ohamplain  to  Orleans. 

When  Mr.  Shebwo.od  had  concluded — 

Mr.  Grotdy  addressed  the  Ohair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  determined  to  remain 
silent  during  this  discussion,  and  nothing  but 
the  extraordinary  course  pursued  by  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  relinquish  that  determination. 
Not  satisfied  with  replying  to  the  arguments 
urged  by  the  majority  at  the  present,  they  have 
assailed  sentiments  advanced  by  me  at  the  last 
session ;  nor  has  this  been  done  by  one  or  two 
only,  but  by  all  who  have  addressed  you ;  yes, 
sir,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least — from  the 
venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Piokebing,)  down  to  the  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina,  (Messrs.  Culpepee  and  Peak- 
son,)  who  spoke  a  short  time  since — this  has 
constituted  the  burden  jof  their  song.  But  for 
this,  I  should  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of 
speaking,  and  you  the  fatigue  of  hearing  me. 

Before  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  their 
arguments,  the  committee  will  indulge  me  a 
few  moments  in  taking  a  view  of  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  different  from  any  yet 
presented. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  re- 
commended to  the  House  the  adoption  of  a  bill 
providing  for  a  loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars;  the  majority  seem  disposed  to  grant 
the  supply  asked  for,  the  minority  say  it  ought 
not  to  be  granted — the  question  then  is,  which 
party  is  right?  This  can  best  be  decided  by  an 
examination  into  the  effects  which  will  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  one  course  or  the 
other.  If  more  public  good  will  result  from 
the  passage  of  the  bill  than  from  its  rejection, 
the  minority  are  acting  erroneously.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  evil  will  arise  from  its  passage 
than  from  its  rejection,  the  minority  are  acting 


correctly.  You  are  engaged,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
a  war  with  a  powerful  nation,  on  whose  mag- 
nanimity and  justice,  judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, you  can  place  no  reliance.  Should  this 
bill  pass,  you  will  be  prepared  to  arm  the 
American  people,  and  (should  negotiation  fail) 
meet  your  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle;  you 
will  be  prepared  to  assert  your  rights  by  the 
sword ;  yon  will  exhibit  your  Government  in 
the  attitude  which  is  most  commanding,  with 
the  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  olive  branch 
in  the  other,  saying  to  the  enemies  of  your 
country — Choose  ye  which  to  select.  This  is 
what  the  majority  recommend.  What  is  the 
course  advocated  by  the  minority  ?  Disarm 
the  American  people,  lay  down  your  weapons  of 
warfare,  and  do  what?  Ask  pardon  and  for- 
giveness for  your  transgressions,  and  accept  of 
such  terms  as  the  enemy  will  accord  to  you. 
Is  this  a  course  worthy  of  a  great  and  free 
people  ?  Would  you  not  by  this  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  you  are  unworthy  of  that 
liberty  which  you  enjoy?  I  confess,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  gentlemen's  declarations,  when  I  look 
at  the  low  and  degraded  state  to  which  the 
'country  would  be  reduced,  should  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  succeed.  Further,  sir,  by  the 
money  contemplated  to  be  raised  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  bill,  you  can  comply  with  all 
your  engagements ;  you  can  pay  the  officers 
and  soldiers  already  in  your  service ;  you  can 
support  that  navy  of  which  all  parties  claim  to 
be  the  patrons ;  you  can  pay  the  stipulated 
portion  of  former  debts ;  in  short,  you  will 
support  the  public  credit;  reject  it,  and  you 
cannot  pay  those  at  present  in  your  employ- 
ment; your  navy  must  rot,  your  ability  to 
obtain  loans  at  any  future  period  will  be  en- 
tirely annihilated ;  for,  once  let  it  be  ascertained 
that  your  punctuality  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
rely  on  it,  it  will  be  idle  to  attempt  to  borrow. 
What,  sir,  has  hitherto  kept  up  the  price  of 
American  stock  at  home  and  abroad?  It  has 
been  that  rigid  regard  to  justice  and  good  faith 
which  has  at  all  times  characterized  this  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  cases  in  which,  probably, 
a  government  might  fail  punctually  to  com- 
ply with  its  engagements,  and  still  the  public 
credit  might  not  be  greatly  affected.  This 
would  not,  however,  be  one  of  those  cases ; 
because,  in  this  instance,  there  would  not  only 
be  a  failure,  but  it  would  be  unaccompanied 
with  an  honest  exertion  towards  compliance. 
If,  sir,  the  idea  shall  ever  meet  with  public 
sanction,  that  one  political  party  may  incur  a 
debt  and  their  political  opponents  stand  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  discharge  it,  I  pronounce  that 
public  credit  is  at  an  end,  and  this  form  of 
government  will  soon  follow  it.  At  the  last 
session,  a  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oaklet)  furnished  the  best  apology  that  could 
be  made  for  his  vote  against  the  loan  bill ;  but 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  from  others  ; 
and  even  his  apology  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
After  the  passage  of  that  bill,  he  declared  he 
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would  have  voted  for  it,  only  he  knew  the 
majority  were  bound  to  pass  it.  He  seemed 
justly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  faith.  I  thought  the  sentiment 
honorable  to  him ;  but  I  confess  it  did  occur  to 
me  that  he  had  adopted  too  easy  a  method  to 
get  clear  of  the  trouble  of  doing  his  duty  for 
himself.  I  did  suppose  that  the  better  way  was 
for  each  individual  to  do  that  which  appeared 
right  to  himself,  and  not  leave  it  to  others  to 
perform  it  for  him.  If,  however,  that  gentle- 
man can  reconcile  such  conduct  to  his  own  con- 
science, it  is  not  for  me  to  censure  or  condemn. 
Who,  Mr.  Chairman,  complain  most  of  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  country?  The  very 
men  who  refuse  to  grant  men  and  money  for  its 
defence.  They  say  they  need  protection,  and 
criminate  the  Government  for  the  want  of  it ; 
and  at  the  same  time  use  all  their  exertions  to 
withhold  from  the  Administration  the  means 
of  protecting  them. 

Sir,  members  venerable  for  their  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  more  so  for  their  pursuits  in  life, 
(for  they  profess  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the 
word  of  truth,)  have  said  in  debate  that  this  is 
a  wicked  and  irreligious  war :  and  quote 
the  expressions  "  Thou  shall  not  kill,"  &c, 
"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  &c,  in  sup- 
port of  this  charge.  Do  these  gentlemen  sup- 
pose that  the  book  to  which  they  refer,  the  au- 
thority of  which  all  admit,  is  so  little  under- 
stood that  misrepresentations  of  this  kind  can 
be  practised  successfully  ?  Can  it  be  believed 
that  that  Deity,  who,  on  many  occasions,  ex- 
pressly commanded  wars  to  be  made ;  he  who 
led  his  favorite  people  to  battle,  and  was  a 
shield  and  defence  to  them  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, should  condemn  all  wars  as  unlawful? 
These  gentlemen  have  forgotten  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  which  they  consider  as  the 
great  promoter  of  Christianity,  is  in  the  habit 
of  shedding  human  blood  by  her  wars.  Yes, 
that  moral  and  religious  nation  is  more  fre- 
quently engaged  in  war  than  any  other;  not 
defensive  wars  only,  but  offensive  foreign  wars. 
Examine  her  history,  and  you  will  find  that 
within  the  last  six  hundred  and  ten  years  she 
has  been  at  war  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
years  with  a  single  nation;  and  during  that  per 
riod  she  has  never  been  invaded,  though  at  par- 
ticular periods  greatly  threatened.  The  same 
gentlemen  affect  to  value  the  blessings  of  civil 
liberty,  as  enjoyed  by  us,  and  to  revere  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and  can 
they  not  remember  that  these  are  the  effects  of 
the  war  of  the  Eevolution  ?  If  all  wars  are 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  the  Eevolution 
was  an  immoral  and  wicked  thing,  and  those 
who  achieved  it  are  liable  to  censure,  rather 
than  entitled  to  that  praise  which  all  parties 
unite  in  bestowing  on  them. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  it  is  unjust  to  invade 
■Canada.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  in- 
vaded :  and  I  defy  those  who  pretend  they  are 
the  disciples  of  Washington,  to  show  any  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  ths  propriety  of  an 


invasion  then,  and  an  invasion  now.  Yet  at 
that  period  the  illustrious  man  who  commanded 
the  American  armies,  and  all  those  who  were 
united  with  him  in  rescuing  this  country  from 
the  unfeeling  grasp  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  decided 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  was  just  and 
expedient. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  on  that 
point  which  produced  the  necessity  of  my  ad- 
dressing you:  Moral  treason — that  sentiment 
expressed  by  me  at  a  former  session,  which  has 
excited  so  mudn  sensibility,  and  given  rise  to  so 
much  censure.  To  whom  have  I  ascribed  it  ? 
Not  to  those  who  exercise  their  constitutional 
privilege  of  opposing  measures  before  they  are 
adopted  by  the  constituted  authorities ;  not  to 
those  who  shall,  even  after  their  adoption,  de- 
liver their  sentiments  freely  against  them ;  not 
to  those  who  shall  fail  to  join  the  army  them- 
selves, or  decline  to  loan  their  money ;  but  to 
those  who  shall  exert  their  influence  to  prevent 
others  from  enlisting,  and  shall  combine  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  preventing  loans  from 
being  filled.  Men  of  the  latter  description,  I 
did  say,  were,  in  my  judgment,  guilty  of  trea- 
son in  a  moral  point  of  view.  I  say  so  still.  It 
is  an  opinion  which  reflection  has  doubly  con- 
firmed ;  it  is  an  opinion  I  shall  never  retract. 
So  far  from  it,  would  to  God  it  were  written  in 
letters  of  sunshine  in  the  very  centre  of  Heaven, 
that  all  the  world  might  read.  It  is  opposing 
the  laws  after  they  are  constitutionally  enacted ; 
it  is  attempting  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
laws  by  other  means  than  a  repeal  of  them ; 
and  the  latter  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  be- 
lieve the  effect  of  any  law  can  with  propriety 
be  defeated. 

Gentlemen  who  are  so  very  sensitive  on  this 
subject  had  better  look  back  a  few  years,  and 
see  how  they  thought  and  acted  when  in  power, 
and  perhaps  a  review  of  this  kind  will  show 
them  the  true  difference  between  us  on  this 
point.  We  say  such  conduct  as  I  have  described 
is  unjustifiable.  We  advise,  we  admonish,  we 
entreat  those  who  practise  it,  to  desist.  Not 
so  in  1798.  The  party  then  in  power  acted ; 
they  passed  their-  Sedition  law ;  they  recorded 
their  disapprobation  of  such  conduct;  and  a 
republican  member  of  Congress,  from  Vermont, 
suffered  the  penalties  imposed.  And,  sir,  recol- 
lect, this  took  place  in  what  is  called  the  quasi 
war  with  France,  and  not  at  a  period  when 
dangers  assailed  the  nation  on  every  side,  as  at 
present. 

Let  us  recur  to  that  law,  and  see  whether  its 

provisions  would  not  punish  those  guilty  of  such 

conduct  as  I  have  censured: 

An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  for 

the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 

United  States." 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  if  any  person  shall  unlaw- 
fully combine  or  conspire  together,  with  intent  to  op- 
pose any  measure  or  measures  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  or  shall  be  directed  by 
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proper  authority,  or  to  impede  the  operation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  to  intimidate  or  prevent 
any  person  holding  a  place  or  office  in  or  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  from  undertaking, 
performing,  or  executing  his  trust  or  duty ;  and  if 
any  person  or  persons,  with  intent  as  aforesaid,  shall 
counsel,  advise,  or  attempt  to  procure  any  insur- 
rection, riot,  unlawful  assembly,  or  combination, 
whether  such  conspiracy,  threatening,  counsel,  ad- 
vico,  or  attempt,  shall  have  the  proposed  effect  or 
not,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  before  any  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  by  imprisonment  during  a  term  not  less 
than  six  months,  nor  exceeding  five  years ;  and  fur- 
ther, at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  may  be  holden 
to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior  in  such  sum, 
and  for  such  time,  as  the  said  court  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall 
cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered,  or 
published,  or  shaE  knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or 
aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing  any 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
either  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  de- 
fame the  said  Government,  or  either  House  of  the 
said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring 
them,  or  either  of  them,  into  disrepute ;  or  to  excite 
against  them,  or  either,  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred 
of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up 
sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any 
unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or  resist- 
ing any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of 
any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  resist,  oppose, 
or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act ;  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or 
abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against 
the  United  States,  their  people,  or  Government,  then 
such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

Now,  sir,  examine  the  extent  of  the  provisions 
I  have  read.  It  is  declared,  that  if  any  persons 
shall  unlawfully  combine  or  conspire  together, 
with  intent  to  oppose  any  measure  or  measures 
of  the  General  Government,  which  are  or  shall 
be  directed  by  proper  authority,  or  to  impede 
the  operation  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
&c  Suppose  the  first  branch  of  the  sentence 
should  be  construed  to  extend  to  cases  only 
where  open  force  was  intended  to  be  applied, 
yet  the  terms  "  to  combine  or  conspire  toge- 
ther, with  intent  to  impede  the  operation  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States,"  would  clearly 
embrace  those  who  combine  and  conspire  toge- 
ther to  prevent  the  filling  of  the  loans,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  second  section,  how  careful  those  who  now 
talk  so  much  about  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  were  to  guard  themselves  from  the  at- 
tacks of  their  opponents.  "  To  defame  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  intent  to  bring  them  into  contempt 


or  disrepute,"  was  made  punishable.  And  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  con- 
taining only  the  two  sections  I  have  read,  and 
without  any  provision  that  the  truth  might  be 
given  in  evidence  on  the  trial.  Thus  far  I  speak 
of  the  facts  as  the  public  records  prove  them  to 
be.  I  examined  them  on  yesterday.  And  I  am 
informed  by  a  venerable  gentleman,  then  and 
now  a  member  of  this  House,  that,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  predecessor  of  mine  (Mr.  Claiborne) 
procured,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,' the 
insertion  of  the  third  section,  which  declares 
that  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  on  the 
trial.  Without  this  provision,  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  men  prosecuted  under 
that  law?  The  principles  of  the  common  law 
would  have  been  applied,  and  every  gentleman 
of  the  law  will  admit,  that  in  cases  of  libels,  the 
truth  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  defendant.  Here,  then,  according 
to  the  act  of  the  Senate,  the  President  and  each 
House  of  Congress  had  effectually  secured  their 
conduct  from  investigation ;  and  to  the  citizen 
who  should  arraign  them  before  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  truth  afforded  no  protection.  Have 
any  attempts  of  this  kind  been  made  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion? No,  sir.  And  have  not  the  President 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  been  slandered, 
and  basely  slandered?  The  present  majority 
wish  not  to  hide  their  conduct  from  public 
view  and  scrutiny.  All  that  is  wished  for  is, 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  them  should  so 
act  as  not  to  injure  the  public  service.  Those 
whose  object  is  the  public  good  need  not  the 
aid  of  sedition  laws.  They  only  need  them 
whose  actions  cannot  bear  the  light  of  truth. 
We  wish  to  effect  our  object,  not  by  fines  and 
imprisonments,  as  our  predecessors  did,  but  by 
making  it  disreputable  in  the  public  estimation 
to  injure  the  country  by  indirect  means. 

So  fully,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  sentiments  I  have  at  all  times 
entertained  on  this  subject,  that  should  it  be  my 
lot  to  be  placed  in  a  minority,  however  freely  I 
might  express  my  opinions  of  measures,  no  im- 
pediment should  ever  be  thrown  by  me  in  the 
way  of  the  execution,  or  operations  of  the  laws, 
when  once  enacted,  except  so  far  as  an  attempt 
to  repeal  them  might  have  that  tendency. 

A  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gkosve- 
nob)  had  certainly  not  well  considered  the  ap- 
plication of  a  sentiment  expressed  by  him,  or 
sure  I  am  he  would  not  have  relied  on  it  as  a 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  minority  in 
this  House.  He  says,  that  opposition  is  useful 
and  beneficial,  and  to  prove  this,  he  declares 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament,  the  American 
Revolution  would  never  have  been  effected. 
Grant  it.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  admiring  and 
praising  those  who  opposed  the  British  Ministry 
during  that  struggle,  because  much  good  has' 
resulted  to  the  American  people  from  their  op- 
position. But  if  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
required  that  Bhe  should  retain  the  then  colonies 
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as  a  part  of  her  dominions,  have  the  labors  of 
these  men  benefited  their  own  country — have 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  any  cause  to  thank 
them  for  their  exertions  ?  Suppose  the  Opposi- 
tion here  should  so  far  prevail  as  to  compel  the 
Administration  to  yield  the  great  points  in  con- 
troversy between  the  two  nations  and  surrender 
essential  American  rights — the  same  language 
we  now  use  in  relation  to  the  Opposition  in 
England,  during  our  struggle  for  independence, 
might  be  applied  to  the  Opposition  in  this  coun- 
try by  Englishmen ;  but  the  American  people 
could  feel  under  no  obligations  to  them. 

Another  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Shtpaed)  said  that  we,  the  majority,  are  pre- 
judiced against  the  religion  of  England.  Sir, 
this  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  vanity  of  the  minority  would  have  been 
satisfied  in  claiming  for  their  party  all  the  tal- 
ents and  political  integrity  of  the  country ;  but, 
not  contented  with  depriving  us  of  all  respect- 
ability and  comfort  in  this  life,  they  even  at- 
tempt to  deprive  us  of  every  bope  for  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come.  This  charge  we  repel 
with  indignation.  If  we  do  not  make  as  many 
religious  professions,  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  we  possess  less  true  religion  than  our 
political  opponents.  Sir,  what  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  the  religion  of  England  ?  I  pre- 
sume he  means  what  is  generally  understood  to 
be  the  Protestant,  in  contradiction  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  If  so,  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
American  people  profess  the  latter  ?  They  are 
few  in  number  and  respectable,  considering  their 
number ;  but,  they  neither  have  the  ability  nor 
disposition  to  excite  prejudices  against  the  reli- 
gion of  England.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
composing  the  present  political  majority,  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  that  country  from  which 
they  descended,  and  cannot  therefore  on  that 
account  feel  any  prejudices  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

We  not  only  feel  no  prejudices  against  that 
nation,  but  we  feel  our  partialities  for  it.  It  is 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  therefore  we  are 
partial  to  it ;  the  English  language  is  our  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  we  are  partial  to  it;  all 
our  institutions,  except  those  of  a  political  kind, 
derive  their  origin  from  that  country,  and  there- 
fore we  are  partial  to  it ;  we  are  taught  knowl- 
edge from  English  sources,  and  therefore  we 
are  partial  to  it.  I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
under  the  influence  of  these  partialities.  But  shall 
I,  on  that  account,  forget  my  own  country? 
Shall  I  be  actuated  by  such  feelings  so  far  as  to 
permit  that  nation  to  trample  under  foot  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States?  No,  sir,  I 
love  my  country  better  than  I  love  England. 

The  same  gentleman  has  said,  that  that  Gov- 
ernment has  done  more  to  christianize  the  world 
than  all  other  nations.  Sir,  look  to  India,  and 
the  crimsoned  flood  of  the  sacred  Ganges  will 
tell  you  what  that  Government  has  done  to 
christianize  the  world.  View  the  idol  of  Jug- 
gernaut, and  the  mass  of  human  misery  and 
death  which  is  produced  by  an  idolatrous  super- 


stition, which  is  not  only  permitted,  but  pro- 
moted, by  this  christianizing  Government,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the 
British  Crown.  Sir.  a  strong  British  guard  is 
there  kept  to  encourage  superstition,  and  exact 
a  tax  from  the  deluded  pilgrims  who  resort  to 
that  place  to  worship.  That  there  are  many 
associations  of  pious  men  in  England,  who  have 
done  mueh  to  benefit  mankind,  is  readily  ad- 
mitted ;  but  their  acts  are  not  the  acts  of  the 
Government;  nor  has  the  Government  at  all 
times  approve*  of  them,  else  ho"w  did  it  happen 
that  the  missionaries  Gordon,  Morrison,  and 
Lee,  were  not  permitted  to  depart  for  India  and 
China  in  British  vessels,  but  were  compelled  to 
come  to  America  to  obtain  passage  in  an  Amer- 
ican ship,  in  the  execution  of  their  mission  ?  Sir, 
these  things  I  should  not  have  brought  to  the 
view  of  the  committee,  had  not  the  strange 
course  in  debate  taken  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  rendered  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  In- 
dian war  has  been  produced  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  the  United.  States.  I  ask 
gentlemen  to  show  in  what  manner  this  has 
been  done.  It  cannot  be  shown ;  so  far  from 
it,  every  exertion  has  been  used  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  that  unfortunate  people,  and 
save  them  from  that  destruction  which  a  war 
with  the  United  States  must  inevitably  bring 
upon  them.  Yon  have  sent  your  agents  amongst 
them  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  and, 
while  your  Government  was  thus  engaged,  the 
agents  and  traders  of  Great  Britain  were  em- 
ployed in  preventing  the  progress  of  your  la- 
bors. You  sent  your  teachers,  your  bibles,  and 
your  testaments;  they  sent  their  rum,  their 
trinkets,  and  their  baubles. 

Sir,  during  the  last  Indian  war,  and  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  agents  of  that  Government 
furnished  the  Indians  with  supplies  to  carry  on 
their  savage  warfare,  and  ever  since  they  have 
been  busied  in  inculcating  on  their  minds  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  told,  as  the  public  documents 
abundantly  prove,  to  be  prepared  to  strike  the 
blow,  whenever  a  rupture  should  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  their  being  overcharged 
with  sentiments  of  this  kind,  that  induced  them 
to  commence  hostilities  in  the  Indiana  Territory, 
before  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  that  Indian  war  which 
is  now  raging  in  all  its  fury  in  the  Southwest, 
and  account  for  its  origin.  "What  cause  of 
complaint  has  the  Creek  Nation  ever  had 
against  the  United  States  ?  None  is  pretended ; 
it  Originated  in  the  manner  pointed  out  to  me 
by  the  captive  chief  of  that  nation,  who  is  now 
confined  in  the  town  in  which  I  live.  "When 
asked  why  his  people  had  made  war  on  the 
United  States,  he  replied  :  "  A  letter  came  from 
the  North ;  a  council  of  the  chiefs  was  held ; 
we  were  promised  arms  and  every  thing  else  ne- 
cessary, if  we  could  make  war  on  the  United 
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States ;  we  were  told  that  the  British  would 
assist  us  in  recovering  our  lands  and  driving  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  them,  and  that 
the  ancient  order  of  things  should  be  restored 
— upon  these  conditions  war  was  decided  on." 
This,  sir,  is  the  way  in  which  Great  Britain 
christianizes  the  world. 

A  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Pitkin) 
says,  that  the  Administration  has  abandoned  the 
ground  first  taken  with  regard  to  impressment, 
and  an  arrangement  on  that  subject  is  all  that  is 
now  expected,  and  not  a  formal  relinquishment 
of  the  right  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Sir, 
a  security  against  impressment  is  all  that  was 
ever  asked ;  and  to  us  it  is  altogether  immate- 
rial, whether  it  be  by  a  renunciation  of  the 
right,  or  an  arrangement  by  which  the  officers 
of  the  British  navy  shall  be  prohibited  from  en- 
tering American  vessels  and  taking  from  them 
American  citizens.  And  it  only  requires  that 
this  point  should  be  fairly  stated,  to  prove  that 
the  enemy  can  settle  it  whenever  he  is  dispos- 
ed to  act  justly  towards  this  nation.  It  has 
been  alleged  by  Great  Britain,  that  her  seafar- 
ing subjects,  whose  services  she  needs,  escape 
from  her  employment  and  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  United.  States ;  and  to  reclaim  them,  she 
has  been  compelled  to  permit  her  officers  to  en- 
ter American  vessels  and  seize  them.  By  the 
passage  of  a  bill,  commonly  called  the  seamen's 
bill,  this  Government  has  declared  that  this 
pretext  for  impressment  shall  no  longer  exist, 
for  British  seamen  shall  not  be  engaged  in  the 
American  service,  and  adequate  provisions  are 
made  to  effectuate  the  object  professed.  If  then 
Great  Britain  is  disposed  for  peace,  this  subject 
can  form  no  obstacle. 

It  is  said  that  England  and  her  allies,  since 
the  late  great  events  in  Europe,  are  omnipotent. 
On  this  point,  gentlemen  may  calculate  too 
strongly ;  it  is  one  on  which  no  man  in  this  coun- 
try can  speak  with  confidence ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  already  or 
will  soon  cease.  Hitherto  the  power  of  France, 
which  threatened  to  annihilate  the  Northern 
powers,  united  them  with  England  in  opposing 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But  now,  when 
France  is  reduced  almost,  if  not  entirely  to  its 
ancient  limits,  and  ceases  to  be  a  terror  to 
them,  is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
having  humbled  the  tyrant  of  the  land,  they 
will  turn  their  attention  to  the  tyrant  of  the 
ocean  ?  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  Alexander 
the  Mediator,  or  Deliverer,  if  you  please,  will 
consent  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain  those 
maritime  rights  for  which  his  Government  has 
at  all  times  contended.  True,  sir,  while  Russia 
was  struggling  for  her  existence,  while  a  pow- 
erful invasion  threatened  the  capital  of  her  Em- 
pire, her  maritime  claims  were  permitted  to 
rest,  but  they  were  never  abandoned ;  and  let 
it  be  recollected,  that  her  maritime  claims  at  all 
times  have  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  those  of 
the  United  States. 

Another  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 


Sherwood)  has  told  you  tjiat  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment was  never  considered  as  a  cause  of 
war.  This  has  often  been  said  before  and  as 
often  refuted — need  I  refer  you  to  the  uniform 
sentiment  of  this  Government  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  under  every  Administration  ? 
Sir,  all  parties  when  in  power  have  concurred 
in  declaring  it  to  be  an  evil  not  to  be  borne.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  however  great 
the  differences  of  opinion  on  other  political  sub- 
jects, in  this  all  concurred.  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Pickering,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Stoddart,  Mr.  McHenry,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  King,  have  each  in  their 
turn  declared  the  impressment  of  our  citizens  as 
practised  by  Great  Britain  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war — and  if  persisted  in,  it  would  re- 
sult in  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  although  gentlemen  now  say  that  this 
formed  no  inducement  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  at  the  session  when  it  was  declared,  yet 
examine  the  public  documents  of  that  period, 
and  it  will  be  discovered  that  it  was  considered 
and  treated  as  a  prominent  cause  of  war.  In- 
dulge me  in  reading  a  paragraph  from  the  first 
report  made  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs at  that  session ;  the  language  of  the  Com- 
mittee is :  "  Your  committee  are  not,  however, 
of  that  sect  whose  worship  is  at  the  shrine  of  a 
calculating  avarice;  and,  while  we  are  laying 
before  you  the  just  complaints  of  our  merchants 
against  the  plunder  of  their  ships  and  cargoes, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  our  country  the  unhappy  case 
of  our  impressed  seamen.  Although  the  groans 
of  those  victims  of  barbarity  for  the  loss  of 
(what  should  be  dearer  to  Americans  than  life) 
their  liberty  ;  although  the  cries  of  their  wives 
and  children  in  the  privation  of  protectors  and 
parents  have  of  late  been  drowned  in  louder 
clamors  at  the  loss  of  property ;  yet  is  the  prac- 
tice of  forcing  our  mariners  into  the  British 
navy,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  our  flag,  car- 
ried on  with  unabated  vigor  and  severity.  If  it 
be  our  duty  to  encourage  the  fair  and  legitimate 
commerce  of  this  country  by  protecting  the 
property  of  the  merchants ;  then  indeed,  by  as 
much  as  life  and  liberty  are  more  estimable 
than  ships  and  goods,  so  much  more  impressive 
is  the  duty  to  shield  the  persons  of  our  seamen, 
whose  hard  and  honest  services  are  employed 
equally  with  those  of  the  merchants,  in  advan- 
cing under  the  mantle  of  its  laws  the  interests 
of  this  country." 

I  could  refer  you  to  other  documents  of  that 
session  containing  sentiments  of  the  same  kind, 
but  this  I  deem  sufficient  to  do  away  the  effect 
of  insinuations  made  by  those  who  were  not 
then  members,  and  know  but  little  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Shbf- 
eey)  has  said,  that  the  number  of  American 
seamen  impressed  by  the  British  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. How  is  this  proved?  By  bare  as- 
sertion, and  not  otherwise.  The  official  reports 
from  the  American  Government,  show  the 
number  to  be  6,257:  this  statement  I  will  rely 
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on  until  its  incorrectness  is  shown.  But  admit 
it  to  be  incorrect,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the 
British  Parliament,  admitted  that  1,600  Ameri- 
can citizens  had  been  impressed ;  this  admission 
is  surely  good  evidence  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; and  recollect  these  are  admitted  to 
be  native  American  citizens,  not  British  sub- 
jects, naturalized  in  this  country.  Now  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  whether  if 
1,600  men  were  forcibly  taken  from  his  district 
by  any  foreign  power,  he  would  not  say  it  was 
sufficient  cause  of  war,  and  would  not  condemn 
the  Government  that  would  refuse  them  pro- 
tection ?  I  am  bound  to  believe  he  would ;  if 
so,  is  the  principle  changed  when  they  are 
taken  from  any  other  quarter  ?  Sir,  so  long  as 
we  are  one  nation,  the  same  protection  must  be 
extended  to  every  portion  of  the  community. 

One  word  more  in  reply  to  that  gentleman, 
in  behalf  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Sttakpb,)  who  is  detained  by  sickness  from  his 
seat  in  this  House.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  as  saying  that  his  (Mr. 
Shabpe's)  constituents  were  so  uninformed  on 
political  subjects  as  not  to  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  Orders  in  Council  until  last 
year. 

[Mr.  Shepfet  here  explained,  by  saying  that 
what  he  had  said  was  in  reference  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  member  from  Maryland  at  the 
last  session,  and  not  intending  to  make  such 
charge  himself.] 

Mr.  Gbotdy  proceeded.  It  is  then  a  matter 
of  very  little  consequence;  I  will,  however, 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that 
he  perhaps  should  be  the  last  member  on  the 
floor,  who  should  provoke  an  inquiry  ■  into  the 
comparative  degree  of  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  found  in  different  districts. 
I  well  •  know  that  my  friend's  district  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  comparison 
with  the  district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

We  are  told,  that  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  minority  warned  the  majority  of  the 
consequences  that  were  to  follow,  and  predict- 
ed all  the  unfortunate  events  which  have  taken 
place ;  true,  sir,  they  did,  and  much  more ;  they 
told  us  that  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  would  im- 
mediately be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  whole 
seaboard  laid  waste.  What,  sir,  has  been 
done?  Havre  de  Grace,  Prenchtown,  and  a 
few  other  inconsiderable  villages  have  been  de- 
stroyed ;  what  else  ?  "  Let  the  blushing  streets 
of  Hampton  answer ! "  Sir,  the  enemy  has 
made  no  solid  impression  on  the  country ;  they 
have  carried  on  a  kind  of  warfare  calculated  to 
irritate  and  unite  the  American  people  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

A  gentleman  from  New  York  asserted  that 
we  are  waging  this  war  to  protect  a  set  of  ren- 
egado  Irishmen.  Sir,  he  is  mistaken.  It  is  an 
American  war,  carried  on  to  secure  American 
rights,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  nation  will  support  the  majority  in  every 
Vol.  V  —16 


measure  calculated  to  give  vigor  to  it,  until  it 
can  be  brought  to  a  just  and  honorable  termi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  addressed 
the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  I  am  about  to  engage  in 
a  very  injudicious  attempt — I  fear  that  the  pa- 
tience of  the  committee  is  exhausted,  and  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  hope  for  their  attention.  It 
was  originally  my  wish  to  claim  their  notice  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  debate ;  but  I  found  this 
wish  was  not  to  be  effected  but  by  a  competi- 
tion for  the  floot,  and  I  thought  such  a  com- 
petition not  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  re- 
marks which  I  had  to  submit. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a  loan 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
precise  proposition  before  you  is  to  declare 
what  sum  shall  be  borrowed;  "twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars."  Enormous  as  is  the  addi- 
tion which  is  thus  proposed  to  be  made  to  our 
debts,  could  it  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish any  purpose  demanded  by  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  the  country,  it  assuredly  would 
meet  with  no  opposition  from  me.  Is  a  loan 
wanted,  or  revenue  required  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  off  its  just  engagements  ?  To 
give  security  and  protection  to  any  part  of  our 
territory,  or  any  portion  of  our  citizens?  To 
afford  to  our  gallant  Navy  (that  precious  relic 
of  better  days)  such  encouragement  and  exten- 
sion as  may  enable  it  more  effectually  to  vindi- 
cate our  rights  on  the  element  where  they  have 
been  assailed?  My  voice  and  assistance  shall 
be  cheerfully  rendered  to  obtain  them.  Let 
the  present  proposition  be  withdrawn,  and  let 
it  be  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  such  sum 
as  shall  be  adequate  to  supply  any  deficiency 
of  the  revenue  wanted  for  these  purposes,  and 
I  will  second  the  motion.  Nay,  sir,  should  the 
present  proposition  be  rejected,  (for  while  it  is 
pending  a  smaller  sum  cannot  be  moved,)  and 
none  of  those  who  are  most  conversant  with 
the  state  of  our  finances  should  come  forward 
with  a  further  proposition,  I  will  myself  under- 
take to  move  the  sum  which  shall  appear  com- 
petent to  effect  all  these  objects.  But,  sir, 
this  enormous  sum  is  wanted  not  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  avowedly  not  necessary,  except  to 
carry  on  the  scheme  of  invasion  and  conquest 
against  the  Canadas.  To  this  scheme  I  have 
never  been  a  friend ;  but  to  its  prosecution  now, 
I  have  invincible  objections,  founded  on  con- 
siderations of  justice,  humanity,  and  national 
policy.  These  objections  I  wish  to  explain  and 
enforce,  and  thus  avail  myself  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
topics  which  grow  out  of  the  alarming  state  of 
the  nation.  I  fear  that  all  I  can  do  will  avail 
nothing;  but,  sir,  representing  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  American  people,  who  are  suffer- 
ing with  peculiar  severity  from  the  pressure  of 
this  unfortunate  and  mismanaged  war;  who, 
with  me,  believe  no  good  is  to  grow  out  of  it, 
and  who  apprehend,  from  its  continuance,  evils, 
compared  with  which,  all  they  have  yet  suffer- 
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ed  are  but  trifles  light  as  air ;  I  should  be  un- 
faithful to  them  and  myself  if  I  did  not  inter- 
pose my  best  efforts  to  arrest  the  down-hill 
career  of  ruin.  In  performing  this  duty,  I  shall 
certainly  say  the  things  I  do  think.  Endeavor- 
ing to  use  such  language  only  as  is  consistent 
with  self-respect  and  decency  towards  those 
who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  I  mean  freely 
to  exercise  the  right  which  belongs  to  my  sta- 
tion. 

Eight  1  did  I  say,  sir  ?  The  expression  ia  in- 
accurate ;  once  indeed  there  did  exist  in  this 
House  the  right  of  free  discussion.  It  was  once 
deemed  a  constitutional  privilege  for  every  mem- 
ber to  bring  forward  any  proposition  he  deemed 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  support  it  by 
whatever  arguments  he  could  adduce ;  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  propositions  of  others,  so  as 
to  render  them,  in  his  judgment,  more  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and  to  state  the  reasons  of  his  dissent 
from  any  measure  on  which  he  was  called  to 
vote,  and  endeavor  to  impress  his  opinion  on 
others.  No  doubt  a  vast  portion  of  the  good 
people  of  this  Republic  yet  believe  that  such  is 
the  course  of  proceedings  here.  Little  do  they 
dream  of  the  complicated  machinery,  by  means 
of  which  every  privilege  except  that  of  think- 
ing is  made  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
courtesy,  the  whim  of  the  majority.  By  cer- 
tain interpolations  into  our  practice,  but  which 
nowhere  show  tfieir  hideous  first  front  in  our 
written  code,  the  system  of  suppressing  the 
liberty  of  speech  is  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  almost  astonishes  its  authors.  A 
gentleman  wishes  to  bring  forward  an  original 
proposition ;  he  must  first  state  it,  and  obtain 
permission  from  a  majority  of  the  House  to  let 
it  be  considered,  before  he  can  show  the  pro- 
priety of.  adopting  it,  or  ask  even  for  a  decision 
upon  it.  Thus  is  annihilated  the  right  of  origin- 
ating a  proposition.  But  a  proposition  is  origin- 
ated by  others,  it  is  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  consideration,  and  he  is  desirous  of  amend- 
ing its  defects,  or  of  exposing  its  impropriety. 
This  is,  perhaps,  deemed  inconvenient  by  the 
majority.  It  may  give  them  trouble,  or  bring 
forward  a  discussion  which  they  do  not  wish 
the  people  to  hear,  or  detain  them  too  long  from 
their  dinners.  A  new  species  of  legerdemain 
is  resorted  to.  The  previous  question,  utterly 
perverted  from  its  original  and  legitimate  use, 
is  demanded;  the  demand  is  supported  by  a 
maj  ority .  In  an  instant  all  th  e  proposed  amend- 
ments disappear;  every  tongue  is  so  fettered 
that  it  can  utter  but  ay  or  no,  and  the  propo- 
sition becomes  a  law  without  deliberation,  with- 
out correction,  and  without  debate.  And  this 
process  is  called  legislation !  And  the  Hall  in 
which  these  goodly  doings  are  transacted  is 
sometimes  termed  the  Temple  of  Liberty  1  Sir, 
this  procedure  must  be  corrected,  or  freedom 
is  rejected  from  her  citadel,  and  wounded  in  her 
very  vitals.  Inconveniences  also  result  to  the 
majority  from  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  power, 
sufficient  perhaps  to  counterbalance  all  the  bene- 
fits which  can  be  derived  from  it.    Gentlemen 


often  complain  that  the  minority  do  not  pursue 
the  practice  which  is  adopted  by  minorities 
elsewhere.  In  England,  say  they,  the  Opposi- 
tion address  the  House  and  the  nation  only  on 
the  great  fundamental  questions  involving  dis- 
puted principles,  and  do  not  hang  on  the  skirts 
of  every  bill,  fighting  the  Ministry  through  all 
the  details  of  their  measures.  Why  is  not  the 
same  course  pursued  here  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. Here  the  minority  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  forward  these  great  fundamental  ques- 
tions; they  have  no  opportunity  of  showing 
their  views,  except  such  as  may  be  casually 
afforded  by  some  measure  of  the  majority,  on 
which  they  are  good  natured  enough  to  allow 
debate.  Unless  they  avail  themselves  of  such 
a  bill  in  every  stage  of  it,  as  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  their  observations,  they  must  be  utterly 
mute.  Thus  happens,  too,  that  there  is  frequently 
not  any  discernible  connection  between  the 
topics  discussed,  and  the  subject  supposed  to  be 
under  debate.  Perhaps  the  very  course  I  am  pur- 
suing is  an  apt  illustration  of  these  facts.  Some 
weeks  since  I  submitted  to  the  House  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  thought  eminently  deserving  of 
attention ;  a  resolution  "  that  pending  our  nego- 
tiation with  Great  Britain,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
prosecute  a  war  of  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
Oanadas."  This  resolution  could  not  be  discuss- 
ed, for  the  House  would  not  vouchsafe  to  it  a 
consideration.  But,  as  on  the  proposition  now 
before  you,  debate  is  indulged,  and  has  assumed 
a  latitude  that  seems  to  permit  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  war,  I  am  willing  to  embrace 
the  occasion  to  support  my  favorite  proposition 
to  which  a  regular  hearing  has  been  refused. 
Grateful  even  for  this  opportunity,  I  acknowl- 
edge the  courtesy  which  has  been  shown  me 
by  the  majority ;  sorely  as  I  feel  the  degrada- 
tion of  indirectly  using  as  a  favor  what,  as  a 
freeman,  and  the  Representative  of  freemen,  I 
ought  openly  to  enjoy  as  a  right. 

The  "  no  search"  clamor  in  England  of  1737, 
which  the  gentlemen  have  produced  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  to  prove,  had  about  as  much 
to  do  with  the  belligerent  right  to  capture  ene- 
my's property  conveyed  in  neutral  ships,  as  the 
"  no  search"  cry  made  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  and  general 
warrants.  The  dispute  of  1737,  with  Spain, 
grew  out  of  a  municipal  claim  asserted  by  that 
Government,  and  of  the  rigorous  practice  of 
their  guarda  costas  to  search  British  vessels 
hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
for  prohibited  articles  designed  to  be  smuggled 
into  them.  A  claim  said  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  Treaty  of  Seville,  and  certainly  very  incon- 
venient to  the  illicit  trade  between  Jamaica  and 
the  Spanish  main ;  and  a  practice  enforced  with 
all  that  barbarity  which  usually  characterizes 
the  minions  of  custom-house  and  revenue  ty- 
rants. How  far  the  establishment  of  the  gentle- 
man's project  would  be  beneficial  to  this  coun- 
try is  perhaps  not  so  clear.  At  a  time  when 
we  had  no  capital  to  afford  employment  to  our 
navigation,  it  certainly  would  have  been  advan 
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tageous.  But  since  that  period  has  passed 
away,  the  most  enlightened  commercial  men 
will  tell  you  they  wish  for  no  such  innovation. 
Its  effect  would  be  to  give  us,  when  neutrals, 
the  benefit  of  being  among  the  carriers  of  the 
commodities  of  the  weaker  maritime  belliger- 
ent for  freight.  But  the  effect  of  the  old  prin- 
ciple is  to  give  us  the  profit  which  results,  not 
merely  from  the  carriage,  but  the  purchase  and 
resales  of  these  commodities,  with  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly in  either  market. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  assign- 
ed another  cause  for  the  war,  in  which  he  has 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  several  of  his 
friends — the  instigation  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  Indian  wars.  Although,  sir,  this  theme 
of  popular  declamation  has  almost  become  trite 
— although  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping 
knife  have  been  so  often  brandished  with  rheto- 
rical ambi-dexterity,  that  their  exhibition  al- 
most ceases  to  eixcite  interest — yet,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  think  or  speak  lightly  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  savage  warfare,  or  to  conceal  my  utter 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  them.  But  it  is 
a  different,  very  different  question,  whether  the 
Canadians  have  armed  the  Indians  to  join  in 
defence  against  a  common  invader,  or  had,  pre- 
viously to  war,  instigated  them  to  hostilities 
against  us.  This  last  charge  I  do  not  believe — 
no  evidence  has  been  given  to  warrant  it  that  I 
have  yet  heard.  Over  the  affair  of  Tippecanoe, 
the  commencement  of  Indian  war,  there  hovers 
a  mystery  which  ought  to  be  dissipated,  but 
which  the  Government  will  not  dispel.  I  have 
sought,  honestly  sought,  for  information.  Of 
official  there  is  little  or  none.  From  private 
sources  not  likely,  in  this  respect,  to  mislead, 
(for  they  are  friendly  to  this  war,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  "Western  interest  and  feeling,)  I 
learn  that  the  great  cause  of  Indian  hostilities 
is  to  be  found  where  experience  and  history 
would  prompt  us  to  look  for  it — is  to  be  found 
in  our  cupidity  for  their  lands,  and  their  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  of  our  superior  intelligence  and 
force.  Indian  wars  have  been,  until  a  few 
years  back,  almost  uninterrupted  in  this  coun- 
try, both  before  and  since  the  Kevolution. 
They  need  no  other  instigators  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  inconsistent  views,  interests, 
claims,  passions,  and  habits,  of  neighboring  yet 
distinct  races  of  people.  Sir,  General  Harri- 
son's treaty  of  November,  1809,  was  the  mine 
of  the  great  Indian  explosion.  The  Indians 
complained,  I  know  not  .how  justly,  that  in  that 
treaty  they  were  cheated"  of  lands  which  the 
■parties  to  it  had  no  right  to  convey,  and  never 
meant  to  convey.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this 
Legislature  who  know  that  Tecumseh  immedi- 
ately avowed  his  fixed  purpose  to  vindicate  by 
force  and  by  union  of  the  red  men  the  rights 
of  his  tribe  and  the  menaced  independence  of 
the  whole  race.  And  we  all  know  (the  fact  is 
on  record)  that  shortly  after  this  treaty  the 
British  Governor  General  of  Canada  caused  it 
to  be  officially  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  Indians 


were  meditating  hostile  designs.  Sir,  the  holy 
command,  "  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor,"  applies  even  to  an  enemy. 
I  will  not  sanction  this  charge  without  evidence, 
nor  against  evidence,  lest  I  violate  this  high  in- 
junction. I  am  not  a  disciple  of  that  new  moral 
school  which  would  construe  this  divine  prohi- 
bition, as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Grtody)  has  expounded  the  commandment, 
»"  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  as  a  "  mere  municipal 
regulation,  applying  solely  to  the  Jews." 

But  this  war_say  its  advocates,  nearly  one 
and  all,  was  declared  to  protect  our  seamen 
against  impressment — in  fashionable  phrase,  for 
"  sailors'  rights."  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  that 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries  on 
the  subject  of  seamen,  and  the  occasional  abuse 
of  the  practice  of  search  for  British  seamen  on 
board  of  American  merchantmen,  had  excited 
serious  dissatisfaction  in  America — yet  I  hazard 
nothing  by  the  assertion,  that  the  question  of 
seamen  was  not  a  cause  of  this  war.  I  remem- 
ber full  well  the  characteristic  special  pleading 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  last  session,  "  that  he  really  could 
not  tell  whether,  if  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
been  repealed,  we  should  have  gone  to  war 
about  seamen  or  not ;"  but,  sir,  I  consider  this 
as  little  more  or  less  than  adherence  to  a  cau- 
tious form,  as  a  protestando,  by  way  of  exclud- 
ing a  conclusion,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mencement of  an  answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery, 
in  which  the  defendaut  takes  care  to  save  to 
himself,  now  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  all  and  all 
manner  of  benefit  of  exception  to  the  errors  that 
may  be  discovered  in  complainant's  allegations. 
I  am  aware,  too,  of  the  very  conspicuous  blazon 
which  is  given  to  our  sailor's  wrongs  in  the  Pres- 
ident's war  Message,  and  in  the  manifesto  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations.  But  this 
proves  no  more  than  that,  when  war  was  deter- 
mined on,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  out 
as  strong  a  case  as  possible,  either  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  or  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  our  own  citizens.  The  impressment 
of  our  seamen  was  grouped  in  the  picture  with 
the  dearly-bought  Henry-plot,  the  at  least  dubi- 
ous excitement  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the 
adjusted  controversy  about  constructive  block- 
ades. 

No,  sir,  the  question  of  seamen  was  not  a 
cause  of  this  war.  More  than  five  years  had 
passed  over  since  an  arrangement  on  this  ques- 
tion, perfectly  satisfactory  to  our  Ministers,  had 
been  made  with  Great  Britain,  but  it  pleased 
not  the  President,  and  was  rejected.  Yet,  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  that  afterwards  elapsed, 
until  the  declaration  of  war,  no  second  effort 
was  made  to  adjust  this  cause  of  controversy. 
From  December,  1807,  with  very  short  inter- 
vals, we  waged  against  Britain  a  commercial 
war  to  coerce  her  into  an  observance  of  the 
rights  we  claimed  at  her  hands.  In  every  step 
of  this  system,  whether  embargo,  non-inter- 
course, or  non-importation,  we  avowed  the 
grounds  of  this  contest,  and  the  condition  on 
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which  it  should  terminate — the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil and  their  repeal.  In  April,  1809,  the  fa- 
mous arrangement  with  Erskine  was  made, 
hailed  by  the  well  meaning  as  a  second  treaty 
of  amity  between  the  two  countries;  yet  it 
contained  nothing  upon  the  question  of  seamen. 
In  the  President's  communication  to  Congress, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war-session,  No- 
vember, 1811,  enumerating,  in  no  light  tone. 
our  controversies  with  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
commending preparations  for  war,  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  was  not  remembered.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
a  correspondence  with  the  British  Minister, 
Foster,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  until  the 
declaration  of  war ;  nay,  until  after  it  had  pass- 
ed the  House  of  Representatives.  The  object 
of  the  correspondence  avowedly  was,  to  bring 
our  differences  to  an  amicable  close.  But,  in 
this  correspondence,  the  question  of  impress- 
ment finds  no  place,  except  incidentally,  not  as 
a  substantive  topic  of  discussion.  And,  in  the 
official  communication  from  our  Government  to 
our  Minister  in  Russia,  stating  the  fact  of  a  war 
declared  against  Great  Britain,  and  alleging  its 
justification,  with  a  view  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Russian  Government,  [Mr.  Monroe's  letter 
to  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  July,  1812,]  his  justification 
is  rested  solely  on  the  British  Orders  in  Council. 
These,  then,  were  emphatically  and  exclusively 
the  cause  of  war.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
very  many  weighty  considerations  to  be  found 
in  the  state  of  the  world,  in  the  nature  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  out  of  which  proceeded  this 
violation  of  neutral  rights ;  in  the  conduct  of 
the  other  mighty  belligerent,  her  injuries,  me- 
naces and  intrigues,  and  in  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  actually  growing  into  un- 
exampled prosperity  under  the  very  state  of 
things  of  which  we  complained ;  had  it  not  been 
for  these,  and  considerations  like  these,  that, 
trumpet-tongued,  warned  us  from  the  gulf  into 
which  we  were  about  to  plunge,  the  Orders  in 
Council  would  have  justified  the  resort  to  war. 
At  all  events,  they  formed  what  might  be 
termed  a  sufficient  technical  cause  of  hostilities, 
much  better  than  often  figures,  with  conspicu- 
ous effect,  in  the  manifestoes  of  Princes,  under 
the  specious  names  of  justice,  independence,  and 
violated  rights.  But,  sir,  scarcely  had  the  fatal 
step  been  taken,  and  the  destinies  of  our  nation 
risked  on  the  fortune  of  the  sword,  when  the 
obnoxious  orders  were  revoked,  the  causes  of 
war  removed,  and  an  honorable  opportunity  af- 
forded of  returning  to  the  happy  state  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  successful  enterprise.  How 
grateful  must  not  the  Executive  of  a  country, 
whose  policy  was  fundamentally  pacifio,  how 
grateful  must  it  not  have  been  for  this  happy 
rescue  from  the  horrors  of  war  1  How  rejoiced 
that  all  had  been  effected,  without  a  struggle, 
which  it  was  the  object  to  obtain  by  a  bloody 
and  precarious  contest !  Exulting  to  show,  that 
when  it  unsheathed  the  sword,  not  passion  but 
.duty  urged  the  reluctant  deed,  surely  it  hasten- 
ed to  return  the  unstained  weapon  to  the  scab- 


bard, and  extend  the  .blessed  olive  branch  of 
peace.  Was  it  so  ?  Sir,  I  never  can  think  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Executive  upon  this  occa- 
sion, without  mingled  feelings  of  surprise,  regret, 
and  anger.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for_  but  by 
an  infatuation  the  most  profound ;  an  infatua- 
tion which  is  not  yet  dissipated,  and  which 
should  fill  every  breast  with  apprehensions  of 
that  dreadful  result,  which  in  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  is  preceded  by  the  "  darkened 
counsels"  of  rulers. 

But  it  is  entirely  a  mistake,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  The  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil never  were  revoked;  they  were,  indeed, 
withdrawn,  but  under  a  declaration  asserting 
the  right  to  re-enact  them,  should  the  violence 
of  France,  acquiesced  in  by  America,  renew  the 
necessity  for  them.  Will  the  Administration, 
sir,  bring  forward  this  excuse  ?  Will  they  take 
this  ground  ?  No,  cir,  they  cannot ;  they  dare 
not.  The  President  has  told  the  nation,  that 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  was  substantially 
satisfactory;  in  his  peculiar  phraseology :  "The 
repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was  susceptible 
of  explanations  meeting  the  just  views  of  this 
Government."  How  could  he  do  otherwise 
after  his  proclamation  of  the  2d  November, 
1810,  declaring  the  French  edicts  so  revoked  as 
to  cease  to  be  injurious  to  our  rights;  a  procla- 
mation founded  solely  on  the  letter  of  the  Due 
de  Cadore,  of  the  5th  August,  promising  a  re- 
vocation? Does  the  gentleman  recollect  the 
celebrated  "Bien  entendu"  or  proviso  annexed 
to  this  letter :  "  Provided,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  the  British  Government 
shall  revoke  their  Orders  in  Council,  and  re- 
nounce their  new  principles  of  blockade,  or 
America  shall  cause  her  rights  to  be  respected, 
conformably  to  the  act  which  you  have  com- 
municated?" Does  the  gentleman  remember 
the  tortuous  and  labored  efforts  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Monroe  to  explain  this  proviso  into  a  condition 
subsequent?  To  prove  that  it  was  designed 
only  to  exert  the  right  of  France  to  re-enact 
these  decrees  if  Great  Britain  should  persist  in 
her  orders,  and  we  forbear  from  resisting  them  ? 
Such  a  condition,  subsequently  annexed  to  a 
promised  revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  had 
no  effect  to  impair  its  force ;  but  the  same  an- 
nexed in  terms  to  the  actual  revocation  of  the 
British  orders,  renders  it  entirely  null!  No, 
sir,  the  Executive  cannot  take  this  ground ;  his 
direct  friends  will  not  take  it  for  him.  In  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  eloquent  Junius,  this 
would  indeed  "  resemble  the  termagant  chastity 
of  a  prude,  who  prosecutes  one  lover  for  a  rape, 
while  she  solicits  the  lewd  embraces  of  another." 

But  can  it  be  urged,  say  the  gentlemen,  that 
the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  remov- 
ed all  our  causes  of  complaint,  and  left  us  noth- 
ing more  to  demand  of  the  enemy?  No,  sir, 
this  is  not  urged.  But  it  is  contented  that,  as 
the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  removed 
the  cause  of  war,  hostilities  should  instantly 
have  been  suspended,  and  a  fair,  manly  effort 
made  to  settle  by  negotiation  all  unadjusted 
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differences  which  had  not  caused  the  war.  A 
question  of  much  importance  and  delicacy  re- 
mained to  be  settled  in  relation  to  the  search 
for  British  seamen  on  board  our  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  the  occasional  impressment  of  Ameri- 
cans. Under  every  Administration  of  our 
country  this  question  had  excited  great  interest, 
and  been  attended  with  much  difficulty.  Of 
late,  indeed,  it  had,  in  some  degree,  lost  its  in- 
terest, and  partly  because  of  the  comparative 
rare  occurrence  of  the  practice.  The  restrictive 
anti-commercial  system  had  expelled  native  and 
foreign  seamen  in  vast  numbers  from  our  coun- 
try, and  almost  removed  the  temptations  to  an 
exercise  of  what  the  British  claimed  as  a  mari- 
time right.  For  five  years  before  the  war  the 
dispute  had  in  fact  slept.  Subjects  more  im- 
portant pressed  themselves  on  our  notice,  and 
while  these  pressed,  that  was  postponed  as  a 
matter  for  future  arrangement.  But  out  of 
these  new  subjects  a  controversy  arose  which 
issued  in  war.  It  had  scarcely  been  declared 
before  the  matter  in  controversy  was  arranged 
to  our  satisfaction  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
enemy.  What  was  our  plain,  obvious  course; 
the  course  of  duty  and  of  policy  ?  Sheathe  the 
sword  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  the  disl 
pute  which  had  been  laid  aside  for  future 
arrangement,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
adjustment  of  more  pressing  concerns,  is  now 
properly  presented  to  notice,  can  or  cannot  be 
amicably  settled.  Even  tyrants  pronounce 
war  the  '■'■ultima  ratio  regum,"  the  last  resort 
of  Princes.  Nothing  can  justify  the  exercise  of 
force  but  the  inability  to  obtain  right  by  other 
means.  You  had  not  supposed  your  just  claims 
on  the  subject  of  seamen  unattainable  by  nego- 
tiation, or  you  would  not  have  reserved  them 
for  years  as  a  subject  for  negotiation ;  and  if 
they  be  thus  attainable,  how  will  ye  answer  to 
God  and  the  country  for  the  blood  and  treasure 
uselessly,  criminally  expended?  This  mode  of 
thinking,  sir,  seems  to  me  very  straight,  and 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  notions 
of  practical  morality,  Besides,  it  is  the  incum- 
bent duty  of  him  who  seeks  justice,  first  to 
render  it.  Whatever  our  claims  on  Great  Brit- 
ain might  have  been  in  relation  to  seamen,  she 
was  not  without  her  claims  on  us.  At  a  time 
when  her  floating  bulwarks  were  her  sole  safe- 
guard against  slavery,  she  could  not  view,  with- 
out alarm  and  resentment,  the  warriors  who 
should  have  manned  those  bulwarks,  pursuing 
a  more  gainful  occupation  in  American  vessels. 
Our  merchant  ships  were  crowded  with  British 
seamen;  most  of  them  deserters  from  their 
ships  of  war,  and  all  furnished  with  fraudulent 
protections  to  prove  them  American.  To  us 
they  were  not  necessary ;  they  ate  the  bread 
and  bid  down  the  wages  of  native  seamen, 
whom  it  was  our  first  duty  to  foster  and  en- 
courage. To  their  own  country  they  were  ne- 
cessary, essentially  necessary.  They  were  wanted 
for  her  defence  in  a  moment  of  unprecedented 
peril.  Ought  we  not,  then,  while  seeking  to 
protect  our  own  seamen  from  forced  British 


service,  to  have  removed  from  her  seamen  the 
temptation  to  desert  their  country  and  to  sup- 
plant ours  at  home  ?  Why  need  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion ?  Tour  seamen's  bill,  as  it  is  called,  enacted 
into  a  law  since  the  war,  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  this  ought  to  have  been  done.  However  de- 
ceptive some  of  its  provisions  may  appear,  its 
very  principle  is  to  restore  to  Great  Britain  her 
seamen,  and  save  our  own  from  her  service.  Un- 
less you  believe  this  principle  right,  it  was  the 
meanest  of  degradations,  at  such  a  time,  to  pass 
such  a  law ;  and  if  it  was  right,  then  you  had 
justice  to  render,  as  well  as  to  seek.  Had  you 
pursued  this  plain  path  of  right ;  had  you  sus- 
pended hostilities,  you  would  have  consulted 
also  the  true  policy  of  your  country.  An  un- 
conditional proposition  for  an  armistice,  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  orders,  or  an  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  offer  for  an  armistice,  would 
have  passed  for  magnanimity.  The  disgraces 
which  have  since  foully  distained  our  military 
character  were  not  then  anticipated.  The 
world  would  have  believed,  your  enemy  would 
have  believed,  that  you  suspended  your  career 
of  conquest  because  the  war  had  owed  its  origin 
not  to  ambition,  but  to  duty ;  because  you 
sought  not  territory,  but  justice;  because  you 
preferred  an  honest  peace  to  the  most  splendid 
victory.  With  the  reputation  of  having  com- 
manded, by  your  attitude  of  armor,  a  repeal  of 
the  offensive  orders,  you  would  have  evinced  a 
moderation  which  must  have  secured  the  most 
beneficial  arrangements  on  the  question  of 
seamen. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  in  what  manner  the 
dispute  about  seamen  is  to  be  settled.  On  this 
subject  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  giving 
my  general  sentiments.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  protect  its  seamen  (I  mean  its 
native  seamen)  from  the  forced  service  of  any 
and  every  power  on  earth,  so  far  as  the  strength 
of  the  country  can  obtain  for  them  protection. 
True  it  is,  that  in  my  opinion  the  number  of  im- 
pressed Americana  bears  no  reasonable  propor- 
tion to  the  number  alleged.  I  live  in  a  State 
which,  though  it  carries  on  not  an  extensive 
foreign  commerce,  has  many  native  seamen. 
At  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
inquiry  was  made  whether  a  single  native  sea- 
man of  North  Carolina  was  then  detained  by 
British  impressment.  I  could  hear  of  none.  I 
know  that  during  our  restrictive  system  many 
of  our  sailors  entered  voluntarily  into  the  Brit- 
ish service,  and,  when  tired  of  it,  complained 
that  they  had  been  impressed — instances  have 
actually  occurred  at  Plymouth  and  at  London, 
of  men  surrendered  as  impressed  Americans, 
who  afterwards  boasted  that  they  had  cheated 
their  King.  In  the  battle,  I  think,  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Little  Belt,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  now 
an  industrious  farmer,  noticed  in  the  number  of 
the  slain  one  of  his  own  name.  He  exclaimed, 
there  goes  one  of  my  protections.  On  being 
asked  for  an  explanation  he  remarked,  that  in 
his  wild  days,  when  he  followed  the  sea,  it  was 
an  ordinary  mode  of  procuring  a  little  spending 
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money  to  get  a  protection  from  a  notary  for  a 
dollar,  and  sell  it  to  the  first  foreigner  whom  it 
at  all  fitted  for  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  protected 
alien  assumed,  of  course,  the  American  name, 
and,  if  impressed,  claimed  to  be  liberated  under 
it.  The  examinations  which  have  been  had  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, and  especially  that  of  William  Gray, 
confirm  the  belief  that  the  number  of  impress- 
ed Americans  has  been  exaggerated  infinitely 
beyond  the  truth.  But  their  number  has  been 
large  enough  to  render  the  grievance  a  serious 
one ;  and,  be  they  more  or  less,  the  right  to  the 
protection  of  their  country  is  sacred,  and  must 
be  regarded.  The  Government  would  forfeit  its 
claims  to  the  respect  and  affection  of  its  citizens, 
if  it  omitted  any  rational  means  to  secure  the 
rights  of  American  seamen  from  actual  violation. 
Seek  to  obtain  this  security  by  practical  means. 
If  you  cannot,  by  substitute,  obtain  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  or  practice  to  search  our  ves- 
sels, regulate  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  abuse — 
waiving  for  the  present,  not  relinquishing,  your 
objections  to  the  right.  Do  all  that  can  fairly 
be  asked  of  you  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
the  practice.  When  this  is  done,  and  you 
should  nevertheless  fail — when  war  is  rendered 
necessary  to  obtain  a  practical,  and  reasonable 
security  for  American  seamen,  against  the  abuses 
of  impressment,  then,  sir,  that  war  is  just. 
Whoever  may  question  its  expediency,  none 
who  admit  that  wars  may  ever  be  justly  waged 
can  feel  any  conscientious  scruples  in  yielding 
it  support.  This,  sir,  is  no  late  opinion  of 
mine.  It  has  been  long  and  publicly  avowed — 
not  indeed  as  a  pledge  to  my  constituents,  as  my 
friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Muefeee)  has  remark- 
ed— we  do  not  deal  in  pledges — but  because  it 
is  my  habit  to  be  frank  when  no  duty  com- 
mands concealment.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  I 
should  feel  attached  to  the  rights  of  American 
sailors.  I  am  a  native  of  the  seaboard.  Many 
of  the  playmates  of  my  infancy  have  become  the 
adventurous  ploughmen  of  the  deep.  Seafaring 
men  are  among  my  strongest  personal  and  po- 
litical friends.  And  for  their  true  interests,  their 
fair  rights,  I  claim  to  feel  a  concern  as  sincere, 
and  a  zeal  as  fervent,  as  can  be  boasted  by  any 
gentleman  from  the  interior,  or  from  beyond  the 
mountains,  who  has  heard  of  them  but  knows 
them  not. 

Has  the  prosecution  of  your  scheme  of  in- 
vasion and  conquest  against  the  Oanadas  a  ten- 
dency to  secure  these  rights  and  advance  these 
interests  ?  This,  sir,  is  a  momentous  question, 
on  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  in  author- 
ity to  reflect  dispassionately,  and  with  a  fixed 
purpose  to  attain  the  truth.  Unless  this  ten- 
dency be  manifest,  and  morally  certain,  every 
motive  whioh  can  be  addressed  to  an  honest 
heart  and  intelligent  mind  forbids  its  prose- 
cution at  the  present  moment.  Make  a  fair 
comparison  of  its  certain  or  probable  ills  with 
its  possible  gains,  and  then  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence which  justice,  humanity,  and  policy  de- 


mand; and  a  suffering  nation  will  bless  your 
decision. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  consider  the  immense 
expenditure  which  this  scheme  has  cost,  and 
which  a  continuance  of  it  will  cost  to  this  coun- 
try. Well  worthy  is  this  topic  of  consideration, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  industry  is  without 
encouragement,  and  external  revenue  is  utterly 
destroyed.  But  it  has  been  examined  with  great 
ability  by  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  es- 
pecially by  the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  and 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Pitkls  and  Mr.  Sheffet,)  and 
oontenting  myself  with  an  earnest  request,  that 
their  remarks  be  not  forgotten,  and  that  in  your 
zeal  for  conquest  you  do  not  beggar  your  peo- 
ple, I  hasten  to  present  other  views  which  have 
not  been  so  fully  unfolded. 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of  a  war 
made  upon  the  people  of  a  country  to  force  them 
to  abandon  a  Government  which  they  cherish, 
and  to  become  the  subjects  or  associates  of  their 
invaders,  which  necessarily  involves  calamities 
beyond  those  incident  to  ordinary  wars.  Among 
us  some  remain  who  remember  the  honors  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Bevolution — "  and  others  of  us 
have  hung  with  reverence  on  the  lips  of  narra- 
tive old  age  as  it  related  the  interesting  tale." 
Such  a  war  is  not  between  those  only  who  seek 
for  renown  in  military  achievements,  or  the 
more  humble  mercenaries  "  whose  business  'tis 
to  die."  It  breaks  in  upon  all  the  charities  of 
domestic  life,  and  interrupts  all  the  pursuits  of 
industry.  The  peasant  quits  his  plough,  and  the 
mechanic  is  hurried  from  his  shop  to  commence 
without  apprenticeship  the  exercise  of  the  trade 
of  death.  The  irregularity  of  the  resistance 
which  is  opposed  to  the  invader,  its  occasional 
obstinacy  and  occasional  intermission,  provok- 
ing every  bad  passion  of  his  soldiery,  is  the  ex- 
cuse for  plunder,  lust,  and  cruelty.  These  atro- 
cities exasperate  the  sufferers  to  revenge ;  and 
every  weapon  which  anger  can  supply,  and 
every  device  which  ingenious  hatred  can  con- 
ceive, is  used  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  detest- 
ed foe.  There  is  yet  a  more  horrible  war  than 
this.  As  there  is  no  anger  so  deadly  as  the  an- 
ger of  a  friend,  there  is  no  war  so  ferocious  as 
that  which  is  waged  between  men  of  the  same 
blood,  and  formerly  connected  by  the  closest 
ties  of  affection.  The  pen  of  the  historian  con- 
fesses its  inability  to  describe,  the  fervid  fancy 
of  the  poet  cannot  realize,  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war.  This  invasion  of  Canada  involves  the  mis- 
eries of  both  these  species  of  war.  You  carry 
fire  and  sword  amongst  a  people  who  are 
"  united  against  you  (say  your  Generals)  to  a 
man  " — amongst  a  people  who,  happy  in  them- 
selves, and  satisfied  with  their  condition,  view 
you  not  as  coming  to  emancipate  them  from 
thraldom,  but  to  reduce  them  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
A  people  long  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  bordering  inhabitants  of  our  country  by 
commercial  intercourse,  by  the  ties  of  hospital- 
ity, by  bonds  of  affinity  and  blood — a  people, 
as  to  every  social  and  individual  purpose,  long 
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identified  with  your  own.  It  must  be  that  such 
a  war  will  rouse  a  spirit  of  sanguinary  ferocity, 
that  will  overleap  every  holy  barrier  of  nature 
and  venerable  usage  of  civilization.  Where 
will  you  find  an  authenticated  instance  of  this 
ferocity,  that  more  instantaneously  compels  the 
shuddering  abhorrence  of  the  heart,  than  the 
fact  asserted  by  my  eloquent  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  ?  (Mr.  Websteb.)  "  The'bayonet  of 
the  brother  has  been  actually  opposed  to  the 
breast  of  the  brother."  Merciful  Heaven !  That 
those  who  have  been  rocked  in  the  same  cradle 
by  the  same  maternal  band — who  have  imbibed 
the  first  genial  nourishment  of  infant  existence 
from  the  same  blessed  source,  should  be  forced 
to  contend  in  impious  strife  for  the  destruction 
of  that  being  derived  from  their  common  pa- 
rent !  It  should  not  be  so !  Every  feeling  of 
our  nature  cries  aloud  against  it ! 

One  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
this  Canadian  war,  which  demands  the  most 
thorough  and  deliberate  examination.  I  trem- 
ble to  approach  it  thus  incidentally,  lest  I  in- 
jure the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth,  by  a 
cursory  vindication.  And  yet  I  dare  not  alto- 
gether omit  it,  because  I  fear  an  opportunity  of 
full  consideration  will  not  be  presented,  and  it  is 
of  an  urgency  and  a  magnitude  that  forbid  it 
to  be  overlooked.  I  mean,  sir,  the  falsely-called 
system  of  retaliation,  which  threatens  to  impart 
to  the  war  a  character  of  barbarity  which  has 
not  its  parallel  in  the  modern  annals  of  Chris- 
tendom. Twenty-three  persons  of  our  invading 
army  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  in  Canada,  have 
been  sent  to  England  as  British  subjects,  to  be 
tried  for  treason.  To  deter  the  enemy  from  ex- 
ecuting the  law  upon  these  nnhappy  men,  our 
Executive  has  ordered  into  close  custody,  an 
equal  number — not  of  American  citizens  invad- 
ing our  country — (this  would,  indeed,  be  retalia- 
tion)— but  of  British  prisoners  who  have  com- 
mitted no  crime.  It  is  avowed  that  these  shall 
be  put  to  instantaneous  death,  if  the  men  sent  to 
England  should  be  convicted  and  executed.  The 
British  Government  has  proceeded,  in  return, 
to  confine  a  corresponding  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  British 
prisoners,  under  the  same  determination  and 
avowal.  This  has  again  been  retaliated  on  our 
side,  and  the  retaliation  retorted  by  the  enemy, 
so  that  an  indiscriminate  and  universal  destruc- 
tion of  the  prisoners  on  each  side  is  the  menac- 
ed, consequence  of  the  execution  of  one  of  the 
presumed  Englishmen  ordered  home  for  trial. 

With  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  we  have  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance. In  general,  every  man  is  there  at  liberty 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  to  pursue  abroad  such  oc- 
cupations, and  enter  into  such  engagements  as 
he  may  find  beneficial ;  but  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  he  shall  not  violate  his  faith  to  his 
sovereign,  the  first  great  duty  of  which  is,  not 
to  invade  his  territories  and  war  against  his 
subjects.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  whose  good  sense  and  independ- 


ence I  much  respect,  (Mr.  Montgoheby,) 
argue  that  the  permission  to  a  British  subject 
to  leave  his  country,  was  an  implied  consent 
that  he  might  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  it. 
Such  an  implication  is  done  away  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  permission.  The  law  is  as  old  as 
Magna  Charta,  and  has  been  uniform  down 
to  this  day.  "  Licuit  unicuique  de  cetera  exire 
de  regno  nostro,  et  redvre  salvo  et  secure,  per  ter- 
rain, etper  aquam,  salva  fide  nostra." — 23d  ar- 
ticle Abbott's^edition  of  Magna  Charta.  "It 
may  be  lawful  for  every  one  hereafter  to  go  out 
of  our  kingdom,  and  return  safely  and  securely, 
by  land  and  by  sea,  saving  his  faith  to  us."  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  occurred  the  case  of 
Dr.  Story,  which  gentlemen  will  find  accurate- 
ly reported. — 2d  Dyer,  298,  b.  304.  A  native 
of  England,  he  had  long  quitted  that  country ; 
had  become  a  subject  of  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
had  actually  been  received  as  Ambassador,  from 
Philip  at  the  English  Court.  He  was  indicted 
for  treason ;  he  pleaded  the  fact  of  his  having 
become  a  Spanish  subject ;  the  plea  was  over- 
ruled; he  was  convicted  and  executed.  The 
case  of  Colonel  Townly  occurred  in  1746.  He 
was  indicted  for  treason  in  aiding  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745 ;  was  convicted  and  executed ; 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  having  become 
a  Prench  subject,  and  bearing  a  French  com- 
mission. The  case  of  jEneas  McDonald,  in  the 
same  year,  was  more  remarkable.  He  had  left 
Scotland,  his  native  land,  a  mere  infant,  and 
ever  afterwards  resided  in  France.  As  a  sub- 
ject of  the  King  of  France,  and  an  officer  in 
his  army,  he  accompanied  the  Pretender  in 
1745 ;  was  taken  prisoner,  indicted  for  treason, 
and  convicted.  He  was,  indeed,  not  executed. 
The  hardship  of  his  fate  excited  commiseration ; 
and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  jury  to 
mercy,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  perpet- 
ual banishment.  It  is  vain  to  multiply  proofs. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  English 
law,  in  relation  to  its  subjects  naturalized 
abroad,  waging  war  against  their  country.  The 
law  of  France  is  more  strict,  and  equally  precise. 
The  edict  of  Trianon,  of  23d  August,  1813, 
with  great  decision,  declares — "  No  Frenchman 
can  be  naturalized  abroad  without  our  consent," 
(that  is  of  the  Emperor ;)  and  that  "  French- 
men naturalized  abroad  even  without  our  per- 
mission, can  at  no  time  carry  arms  against 
France,  under  pain  of  being  indicted  in  our 
courts,  and  condemned  to  the  punishment  en- 
acted in  the  penal  code." — Book  3,  c.  57.  Dur- 
ing the  French  Bevolution,  in  1795,  a  corps  of 
emigrants,  whom  oppression  and  brutal  violence 
had  compelled  to  quit  their  country,  formed 
themselves  into  an  army  in  the  pay  and  employ- 
ment of  Britain,  and  as  such  engaged  in  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  Quiberon.  They  were  made 
prisoners,  and  executed  as  traitors.  What  is 
our  own  law  ?  In  every  State  of  the  Union, 
except  Virginia,  it  is  precisely  the  law  which 
obtains  in  Great  Britain — no  man  shall  exempt 
himself  from  the  obligation  not  to  war  against 
his  country ;  and,  in  Virginia,  even,  he  can  only 
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get  rid  of  this  obligation  by  observing  the  stipu 
lated  forms  which  its  law  prescribes.  Naturali- 
zation granted  in  another  country  has  no  effect 
whatever  to  destroy  his  original  primary  alle- 
giance. A  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Eppes)  informed  us  that,  under  a  British  statute, 
two  years  voluntary  service  in  their  navy,  ipso 
facto,  naturalized  a  foreigner.  Be  it  so,  sir. 
Let  us  suppose  that  during  our  restrictions  on 
commerce,  an  American  citizen,  a  Virginian  for 
instance,  who  had  not  gone  through  the  stipu- 
lated formalities  of  expatriation,  had  entered  on 
board  the  British  navy,  aDd  after  serving  there 
two  years,  and  thus  becoming  a  naturalized  sub- 
ject of  George  III.,  had  infamously  joined  in  the 
invasion  of  his  native  land.  Suppose  this  mis- 
creant taken  prisoner,  heading  a  hostile  band  at 
the  burning  of  Havre,  or  at  the  atrocious  out- 
rages of  Hampton,  and  arraigned  for  treason 
in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  what 
defence  could  be  made  for  him?  Is  there  a 
gentleman  in  the  House,  with  any  pretensions  to 
legal  science,  who  will  so  far  hazard  his  reputa- 
tion as  to  allege  that  a  defence  could  be  made 
for  him?  Is  there  a  judge  in  our  land,  from 
those  who  adorn  the  bench  of  our  Supreme 
Court  down  to  the  humblest  in  capacity  and 
office,  who  could  be  even  amused  by  the  miser- 
able sophistry  that  naturalization  in  Britain  re- 
pealed our  law  of  treason?  No,  sir,  the  traitor 
would  be  condemned — inevitably  condemned ; 
and  if  the  President  were  frightened  from  exe- 
cuting the  sentence,  by  an  insolent  threat  from 
Britain  to  put  innocent  Americans  to  death  in 
revenge  for  the  just  doom  of  the  convict,  he 
would  encounter  the  contempt  and  execration 
of  his  country.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  under- 
take, by  such  menaces,  to  deter  the  enemy  from 
executing  a  like  law,  under  like  circumstances, 
against  her  unnatural  children  ? 

Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  the  law  of 
England  must  be  suffered  to  have  its  course 
with  the  individuals,  if  natives  of  England, 
and  migrating  to  us  since  the  Bevolution, 
who  are  sent  thither  for  trial.  Whether  they 
ought  to  be  executed,  if  convicted,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent question.  Considering  the  intimate  con- 
nection with  common  origin,  language,  and 
manners,  and  intimate  commerce,  has  hereto- 
fore induced  between  the  countries,  and  the 
consequent  interchange  of  their  inhabitants; 
remembering,  too,  that  general  laws  are  often 
cruel  in  their  application  to  particular  cases, 
the  Executive  authority  in  that  country  is  bound 
by  the  strongest  motives  to  consult  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  forbear  the  too  rigorous  exer- 
cise of  right.  But  if  these  considerations  should 
not  there  prevail,  and  the  severe  penalty  of  the 
law  of  treason  is  exacted,  as  of  right  it  may  be, 
shall  we,  without  right,  without  the  semblance  of 
law,  coldly  murder  those  who  are  in  our  power 
who  have  committed  no  treason  against  us,  and 
against  whom  crime  is  not  pretended  ?  Is  this 
called  retaliation?  Britain  executes  British  trai- 
tors serving  in  the  American  army,  regularly  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason,  and  we,  in  return,  ex- 


ecute— whom  ?  American  traitors,  serving  in  the 
British  army,  and  convicted  of  treason  ?  No,  but 
faithful  loyal  men,  bearing  arms  in  the  cause  of 
their  native  country !  tried  by  no  law !  offenders 
against  no  law!  Sir,  the  pretension  is  mon- 
strous ?  I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  such  a 
pretension  being  ever  asserted  in  a  civilized 
country.  Did  Philip  of  Spain  retaliate  in  this 
way  for  the  execution  of  Dr.  Story?  Did 
France  retaliate  for  the  execution  of  Colonel 
Townly?  Did  Britain  thus  retaliate  for  the 
execution  of  the  French  emigrants  taken  at 
Quiberon  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Napper 
Tandy,  an  Irishman,  naturalized  in  France,  was 
surrendered  upon  a  threat  of  retaliation  from 
France.  I  doubt  the  fact — the  only  evidence 
of  it  is  in  a  note  to  an  evidently  partial  and  one- 
sided account  of  his  trial  in  a  collection  of  Cur- 
ran's  Speeches.  In  no  authentic  register  have  I 
been  able  to  find  it.  But,  if  it  were  true,  the 
note  itself  states  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  demanded,  was  not  that  he  had  been  natu- 
ralized by  France,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be 
executed  for  treason ;  but  because  he  had  been 
unjustly  seized  at  Hamburg,  in  neutral  territory, 
and  ought  to  be  returned.  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  Tandy's  associate,  and,  like  him,  an  officer 
of  France,  but  not  like  him,  arrested  in  a  vio- 
lated neutral  territory,  was  neither  demanded 
nor  delivered.  Condemned  to  death,  he  changed 
the  mode  of  its  execution  by  committing  sui- 
cide. And  shall  my  country,  claiming  to  excel 
in  humanity,  as  it  excels  in  freedom,  the  nations 
of  Europe,  shall  it  be  the  first  to  avow  a  mon- 
strous, unfounded  pretension,  and  vindicate  it 
by  innocent  blood?  Shall  it  teach  a  lesson  of 
barbarity  to  the  hardened  chieftains  of  slaugh- 
ter, of  which  they  were  before  ignorant  ?  Shall 
it  seek  to  protect  foreigners  from  the  vengeance 
of  their  sovereigns,  at  the  cost  of  immolating 
its  own  native  citizens  ?  Shall  it  doom  a  revo- 
lutionary Winchester,  or  a  gallant  Winder,  to  a 
shameful  death,  because  it  cannot  save  alien 
traitors  from  their  legal  fate? 

Think  for  a  moment,  sir,  on  the  consequences, 
and  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  you  to  regard 
them.  True  courage  shuts  not  its  eyes  upon 
danger  or  its  results.  It  views  them  steadily, 
and  calmly  resolves  whether  they  ought  to  be 
encountered.  Already  has  this  Canadian  war 
a  character  sufficiently  cruel,  as  Newark,  Buf- 
falo, and  Niagara  can  testify.  But  when  the 
spirit  of  ferocity  shall  have  been  maddened  by 
the  vapor  steaming  from  the  innocent  blood 
that  shall  stagnate  around  every  depot  of  pris- 
oners, then  it  will  become  a  war,  not  of  savage, 
but  of  demoniac  character.  Your  part  of  it  may 
perhaps  be  ably  sustained — your  ways  through 
the  Canadas  may  be  traced  afar  off  by  the 
smoke  of  their  burning  villages — your  path  may 
be  marked  by  the  blood  of  their  furious  pea- 
santry— you  may  render  your  course  audible 
by  the  frantic  shrieks  of  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  your  own  sacred  soil  will  also  be 
the  scene  of  this  drama  of  fiends.  Tour  exposed 
and  defenceless  seaboard,  the  seaboard  of  the 
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South,  will  invite  a  terrible  vengeance.  That 
seaboard  which  has  been  shamefully  neglected, 
and  is  at  this  moment  without  protection,  has 
been  already  invaded.  But  an  invasion,  after 
the  war  shall  have  assumed  its  unmitigated 
form  of  carnage  and  woe,  and  wickedness, 
must  be  followed  with  horrors  which  imagina- 
tion can  but  faintly  conceive.  I  will  not  trust 
myself  to  tell  you  all  I  feel,  all  my  constituents 
feel,  upon  this  subject.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  when  he  al- 
ludes to  the  probability  that  an  intestine  foe 
may  be  roused  to  assassination  and  brutality,  he 
touches  a  chord  that  vibrates  to  the  very  heart. 
Yes,  sir,  I  live  in  a  State  whose  misfortune  it  is 
to  contain  the  materials  out  of  which  may  be 
made  such  a  foe — a  foe  that  will  be  found 
every  where — in  our  fields,  our  kitchens,  and  our 
chambers ;  a  foe,  ignorant,  degraded  by  habits 
of  servitude,  uncurbed  by  moral  restraints — 
whom  no  recollections  of  former  kindness  will 
soften,  and  whom  the  remembrance  of  severity 
will  goad  to  frenzy — from  whom  nor  age,  nor 
infancy,  nor  beauty,  will  find  reverence  or  pity 
—  and  whose  subjugation  will  be  but  another 
word  for  extermination.  Such  a  foe,  sir,  may 
be  added  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  calami- 
ties. Let  me  not  be  misunderstood — let  no 
gentleman  misconceive  my  meaning.  Do  I 
state  these  consequences  to  intimidate  or  deter 
you?  I  think  better  of  my  countrymen.  I 
hope  and  believe,  in  the  language  of  Wilkinson 
to  Prevost,  the  Americans  will  not  be  deterred 
from  pursuing  what  is  right  by  any  dread  of 
consequences.  No,  sir,  I  state  them  to  rouse 
your  attention  and  waken  your  scrutiny  into 
the  correctness  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing. 
If  on  mature  deliberation  you  are  sure  that  you 
are  right,  proceed,  regardless  of  what  may 
happen. 

"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum — 

Sifractm  illabatw  orbis, 

Impavidumferient  ruinte." 

"  The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just ; 

*  #  *  *  * 

From  orbs  convuls'd  should  all  the  planets  fly, 
World  crush  on  world,  and  ocean  mix  with  sky ; 
He,  nnconcern'd,  would  view  the  falling  whole, 
And  still  maintain  the  purpose  of  his  soul." 

But  reflect  well,  I  conjure  you,  before  reflec- 
tion is  too  late.  Let  not  passion  or  prejudice 
dictate  the  decision ;  if  erroneous,  its  reversal 
may  be  decreed  by  a  nation's  miseries,  and  by 
the  world's  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  from  the  gloomy  view 
of  the  effects  of  the  Canada  war,  my  attention 
is  arrested  by  another  consequence  likely  to 
follow  from  it,  on  which  I  will  not  long  detain 
you,  but  which  is  not  less  interesting  nor  less 
alarming.  In  proportion  as  gentlemen  become 
heated  in  their  pursuit  of  conquest,  and  are 
baffled  in  their  efforts  to  overtake  it,  the  object 
becomes  valuable  in  their  estimation,  and  suc- 
cess is  more  identified  with  their  pride.    The 


conquest  of  Canada,  contemplated  as  an  easy 
sport,  without  a  fixed  design  either  to  keep  it, 
to  secure,  or  surrender  it  to  purchase  rights, 
has  from  its  difficulty  swelled  into  an  import- 
ance which  causes  it  to  be  valued  above  all 
rights.  Patriotism  was  relied  on  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  invading  army;  but  it  did  not 
sufficiently  answer  the  call.  These  ranks,  how- 
ever, must  be  filled — avarice  is  next  resorted  to 
— the  most  enormous  price  is  bid  for  soldiers, 
that  was  ever  offered  in  any  age  or  country. 
Should  this  fail,  what  is  the  next  scheme? 
There  is  no  reserve  or  concealment.  It  has 
been  avowed  that  the  next  scheme  is  a  con- 
scription. It  is  known  that  this  scheme  was 
recommended  even  at  this  session  by  the  War 
Department,  and  that  it  was  postponed  only  to 
try  first  the  effect  of  enormous  bounty.  The 
freemen  of  this  country  are  to  be  draughted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  and  forced  abroad 
as  military  machines,  to  wage  a  war  of  con- 
quest !  Sir,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
the  little  share  which  I  have  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  these  United  States,  as  the  most  valuable 
patrimony  I  have  to  leave  to  those  beings  in 
whom  I  hope  my  name  and  remembrance  to  be 
perpetuated.  But  I  solemnly  declare,  that  if 
such  a  doctrine  be  ingrafted  into  this  constitu- 
tion, I  shall  regard  it  as  without  value,  and  care 
not  for  its  preservation.  Even  in  France, 
where  man,  inured  to  despotism,  has  become  so 
passive  and  subservient  as  almost  to  lose  the 
faculty  of  feeling  oppression,  and  the  capacity 
to  perceive  it,  even  there,  sir,  the  tyranny  of 
conscription  rouses  him  to  the  assertion  of  his 
innate  freedom,  to  struggle  against  slavery  in 
its  most  malignant  form.  No,  sir,  not  the  dread 
of  all  the  severe  punishments  ordained  for  re- 
fractory conscripts,  not  the  "peine  du  boulet," 
the  "  travaux  publiques,"  nor  death  itself,  can 
stupefy  him  into  seeming  submission.  He 
yields  only  to  absolute  force,  and  is  marched  to 
the  field  of  glory  manacled  and  handcuffed. 
And  is  such  a  principle  to  be  introduced  into 
our  benign,  our  free  institutions  ?  Believe  me, 
the  attempt  will  be  fatal — it  cannot  succeed  but 
by  military  terror — it  will  be  the  signal  for 
drawing  the  sword  at  home.  Americans  are 
not  fitted  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  system  of  French 
conscription,  the  most  detestable  of  the  inven- 
tions of  tyranny.  Sir,  I  hear  it  whispered  near 
me,  this-  is  not  worse  than  the  impressment  of 
seamen.  It  is  worse,  infinitely  worse.  Im- 
pressment forces  seamen  to  serve  in  the  public 
ships  of  their  country,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
occupation  in  the  merchant  service.  It  changes 
their  employment  to  one  more  rigorous,  of 
longer  continuance,  of  greater  danger.  But  it  is 
yet  employment  of  the  same  kind — it  is  yet  em- 
ployment for  which  they  are  fitted  by  usage  and 
education.  But  conscription  is  indiscriminate 
in  the  victims  of  its  tyranny.  The  age,  not  the 
pursuit,  of  the  conscript  is  the  sole  criterion  of 
his  fitness.  Whatever  be  his  habits,  whatever 
his  immediate  views,  whatever  his  designed  oc- 
cupation in  life,  a  stern  mandate  tears  him  from 
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the  roof  of  his  father,  from  the  desk,  the  office, 
the  plough,  or  the  workshop,  and  he  is  carried 
far  from  home  to  fight  in  foreign  climes  the 
battles  of  ambition.  But,  sir,  if  conscription 
were  not  worse  than  impressment  I  should  not 
lose  my  objection  to  it — I  am  not  prepared  to 
assent  to  the  introduction  of  either  conscription 
or  impressment  into  my  country.  For  all  the 
British  territories  in  the  Western  world,  I 
would  not.  Fight  for  sailors'  rights — yet  rivet 
on  our  citizens  a  French  conscription  I  Fight 
for  rights  on  the  ocean,  and  annihilate  the  most 
precious  of  all  rights  at  home — the  right  of  a 
free  man  never  to  be  forced  out  of  his  own 
country  I  How  alarming  is  the  infatuation  of 
that  zeal,  which  in  its  ardor  for  attaining  its  ob- 
ject, tramples  in  the  dust  objects  of  infinitely 
higher  price ! 


Saturday,  February  19. 
Claims  of  Moravians. 

Mr.  Bobeets,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  a 
petition  of  John  G.  Ounow,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  missionary  concerns  of  the  Society  of  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  commonly  called  Moravians, 
praying  compensation  for  depredations  com- 
mitted on  the  property  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
incorporated  themselves  into  their  society,  by 
the  army  commanded  by  General  Harrison,  at 
the  Moravian  towns  in  Upper  Canada. 

Mr.  Boberts  moved  to  refer  the  petition  to  a 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Desha,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  to  his 
knowledge  several  Indians  of  the  very  tribe  al- 
luded to  in  the  petition  had  been  killed  in  arms 
against  us,  and  therefore  were  not  entitled  to 
particular  consideration.  Their  town  had  been 
destroyed,  it  was  true,  and  in  his  opinion  very 
properly.  This  tribe,  Mr.  D.  said,  had  always 
been  hostile ;  they  had  lived  on  the  MuskiDgum 
and  on  the  Sandusky,  and  had  since  removed  to 
Canada^;  but  had  in  all  situations  evinced  hos- 
tility to  ns.  He  therefore  moved  that  this  pe- 
tition lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bobeets  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  which  this  petition  was 
intended  to  bring  before  the  House.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him,  to  insure  his  attention  to  the 
petition,  that  the  petitioner  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  acting  in  behalf  of  a  respect- 
able community ;  and  he  hoped,  however  much 
the  gentleman  might  know  of  the  faQts  con- 
nected with  this  case,  he  wonld  allow  it  to  take 
the  ordinary  course  and  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  examine  whether  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Congress,  compatibly  with  justice, 
to  afford  any  relief  to  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Desha  said  the  fact  he  had  stated  could 
not  be  questioned ;  but,  as  the  gentleman  wished 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  he  had  no 
objection  to  withdraw  the  motion  to  lay  the 
memorial  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McKim,  of  Maryland,  rose  to  renew  the 
motion.  He  said  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  any  religious 


society  should  sustain  a  loss  in  its  property,  and 
particularly  the  United  Brethren,  who  were' 
generally  a  most  inoffensive  and  well-disposed 
people.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  their 
town  and  property  was  represented  to  have 
been  destroyed.  But  this  property  was  within 
the  settlements  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  war,  to  injury  from  an 
invading  force.  We  also,  said  he,  have  had 
some  villages  destroyed ;  but  none  of  our  citi- 
zens, that  I  have  heard  of,  have  thought  proper 
to  petition  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for 
remuneration  for  the  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty ;  and  if  they  had,  it  would  be  thought  » 
curious  procedure.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  some  mutual  indemnity  might  be  provided 
for  sufferers  of  this  character;  but  until  that 
time,  and  in  any  other  manner,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  petitioners  could  obtain  relief. 

Mr.  Bobeets  said  he  was  still  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  referring  this  petition.  The 
persons  living  in  the  towns  destroyed  were  In- 
dians, within  the  British  jurisdiction,  indeed  lo- 
cated on  lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  British 
Government,  but  not  under  its  authority. 
They  were  attached  to  the  Society  of  the  Unit- 
ed- Brethren  by  its  missionaries,  and  were  en- 
tirely free  and  independent  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  In  the  late  expeditions  against 
the  hostile  Indians,  their  settlements  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
impropriety  in  inquiring,  whether,  consistently' 
with  justice,  any  indemnity  could  be  allowed 
them. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  petition  on  the  table 
having  been  withdrawn,  it  was  referred  to  a  se- 
lect committee. 

National  Bank. 

Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New  York,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  stockholders  of  the  National 
Bank ;  which  was  twice  read,  and  committed. 


Monday,  February  21. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill  authorizing  the  loan  for  1814. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  view 
to  allow  the  discussion  to  progress  with  the 
same  latitude  as  it  had  commenced,  since  it  ap- 
peared to  be  agreed  that  it  was  not  yet  to  ter- 
minate, moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Desha,  of 
Kentucky,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  be  as 
well  discussed  in  the  House  as  in  committee. 
Besides,  it  had  already  been  discussed  nearly 
two  weeks,  and  every  subject  but  the  loan  had 
been  drawn  into  debate ;  and  if  the  bill  was  re- 
tained in  the  House,  it  would  be  in  its  power 
to  terminate  debate  by  the  previous  question — 
a  power  not  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  motion  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Eppes,  of 
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Virginia,  who  said  he  did  not  believe  the  re- 
commitment would  delay  the  bill  for  a  single 
hour,  because  the  house  would  at  any  time  have 
power  to  refuse  leave  to  the  committee  to  sit 
on  it  again  whenever  it  chose. 

The  question  on  recommitment  having,  been 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  was  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative. 


Tuesday,  February  22. 
Treasury  Notes. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  authorize  the  issuing  of 
Treasury  notes  for  the  year  1814,  was  read  a 
third  time. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  recommit 
the  bill,  with  a  view  to  introduoe  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  that  he  had  yesterday  offered, 
changing  the  smallest  amount  of  the  brills  to  be 
issued  to  ten  dollars  insteajd  of  five. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Golds- 
bokough,  of  Maryland,  with  different  views, 
arising  out  of  the  latitude  of  expression  of  some 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Eppes  of  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
then  decided  by  yeas  and.  nays,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Archer,  Avery, 
Barnett,  Beall,  Bradley,  Brown,  Burwell,  Butler, 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Comstock,  Conard, 
Crawford,  Culpeper,  Cuthbert,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania, 
Denoyelles,  Desha,  Duvall,  Earle,  Eppes,  Evans,  Far- 
row, Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Gourain,  Griffin,  Grundy, 
Hall,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Ingham,  Irving, 
Jaekson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Kennedy, 
Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kilbourn,  Lefferts,  Lowndes, 
Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Newton,  Ormsby,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants, 
Eea" of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Rich- 
ardson, Roane,  Roberts,  Robertson,  Sage,  Sevier,  Sey- 
bert,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Tannehill, 
Taylor,  Troup,  Udree,  Ward  of  New  Jersey^  Williams, 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Wood,  Wright  and  Yan- 
cey— 83. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Breck- 
enridge,  Brigham,Gaperton,  Champion,  Cilley,  Coop- 
er, Cox,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dewey, 
Ely,  Geddes,  Grosvenor,  Hanson,  Howell,  Hufty, 
Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  Law, 
Lewis,  Lovett,  Markell,  Miller,  Moffitt,  Mosely,  Pear- 
son, Pickering,  Post,  John  Reed,  Sheffey,  Sherwood, 
Shipard,  Smith  of  New  York,  Stanford,  Stockton, 
Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Tallmadge,  Thompson, 
Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  White,  Wilcox,  and 
Wilson  of  Massachusetts — 48. 


Wednesday,  February  23. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoKee,  the  House  then  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
the  bill  for  the  final  adjustment  of  land  titles 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  Territory  of  Mis- 
souri, which  was  reported  to  the  House  with 
amendments,  and  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hempstead,  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  were  instructed  to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or 
amendments  are  necessary  to  be  made  to  the 
act,  entitled  "  an  act  providing  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Missouri,"  with  leave 
to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise. 

The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  Loan  bill. 

Mr.  Foesyth,  of  Georgia,  concluded  the 
speech  which  ne  commenced  yesterday ;  which 
is  given  entire  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  day's  experience  must 
have  satisfied  the  gentlemen  of  the  minority, 
that  no  opposition  to  this  bill  or  to  any  other 
measure  intended  to  give  vital  energy  to  the  con- 
test in  which  the  country  is  engaged,  can  be 
successful  here.  Whence,  then,  arises  this  ex- 
traordinary display  of  industry  and  of  ingenu- 
ity ?  Is  it  that  they  intend  on  this  question  to 
enter  upon  their  defence  for  their  irregular  and 
unprecedented  course  pursued  since  the  com- 
mencement of  tne  war?  In  this  view,  the  sub- 
ject is  indeed  interesting — worthy  of  all  the 
labor  and  all  the  talents  bestowed  upon  it.  To 
conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue,  will  require  a 
portion  of  industry  never  yet  equalled — a  de- 
gree of  ingenuity  never  yet  surpassed.  In  the 
brief  examination  of  some  of  the  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  prove  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  has  been  correct;  but  to  show 
that  the  opposition  is  not  justifiable  upon  any  of 
the  principles  assumed  for  its  defence.  The 
honor  of  the  Government  is  not  yet  sunk  so 
low  as  to  require  a  labored  defence  of  their 
measures  at  the  bar  of  the  public.  The  evidence 
has  long  since  been  exhibited  to  the  proper  tri- 
bunal ;  sentence  of  acquittal  upon  that  evidence 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  present  generation, 
and  more  impartial  posterity  will  but  confirm 
the  judgment. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  resisted  on  the  same 
beaten  grounds  which  have  been  occupied  on 
all  other  questions  relative  to  the  war.  The  in- 
justice of  the  contest  in  its  commencement — 
the  injustice  of  continuing  it  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council — the  impracticability  of 
effecting  the  objects  for  which  it  is  carried  on. 
That  there  was  sufficient  cause  of  war  against 
Great  Britain,  I  have  not  heard  denied.  In  this 
assembly,  at  least,  I  presume  there  cannot  be 
found  an  individual  whose  understanding  is  so 
thoroughly  perverted,  whose  heart  is  so  per- 
fectly corrupt,  as  to  believe  that  Great  Britain 
has  done  us  no  essential  injury.  But  while  suf- 
ficient cause  or  war  is  said  to  have  existed, 
while  great  injuries  are  admitted  to  have  been 
committed,  and  were  daily  accumulating,  the 
war  is  still  affirmed  to  have  been  relatively 
unjust.  Ask  for  the  evidence  of  this  relative 
injustice,  and  the  answer  you  receive  is  a  tor- 
rent of  declamation  against  the  Corsican  usurp- 
er, the  violator  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
nations.    Describe  the  injuries  and  enormities 
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of  England,  and  your  attention  is  invited  to  the 
insults  and  aggressions  of  France.  There  are 
in  this  community  singular  politicians  who  con- 
ceive the  injuries  and  insults  of  France  and 
England,  like  the  equal  quantities  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  algebraic  fractions,  as  of  no  other  use 
than  to  extinguish  each  other.  For  my  part  I 
do  not  understand  this  political  algebra.  I  re- 
joice that  I  do  not.  On  this  subject  ignorance 
is  virtue  and  knowledge  crime.  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  by  any  attempt  to  show  the  variance 
in  magnitude  of  the  injuries  received  from  the 
two  nations.  I  will  not  inquire  which  of  the 
two  commenced  the  systematic  violation  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  commerce.  It  is  perfectly  in- 
different how  the  account  stands  on  this  ques- 
tion. Admitting  them  to  be  equal  in  time  and  in 
degree  of  enormity,  the  aggressions  of  one  pow- 
er are  no  justification  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  other.  Indeed,  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  in  their  correspondence 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  two  belligerents  to 
discuss  these  questions  was  degrading — only  to 
be  excused  from  the  purity  of'its  motives,  the 
love  of  peace.  A  more  refined  and  specious  ar- 
gument is  used  to  prove  this  relative  injustice 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which 
England  was  engaged;  she  is  represented  as 
fighting  for  their  existence ;  and  any  injuries 
incidental  to  the  measures  adopted  by  her  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  cause  ought  to  have  been 
borne  without  repining  by  neutrals  whom  she 
did  not  intend  to  injure.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
the  difference  between  the  British  and  French 
ambition.  I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  the  history 
of  latter  times  does  not  show,  the  evidence  of 
the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Great  Britain.  The 
simple  statement  of  the  dispute  between  the 
rival  powers  is,  that  France,  not  satisfied  with 
stretching  her  giant  arms  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  desired  to  partake  of  the  dominion  of 
ocean.  Great  Britain,  riding  triumphantly  on 
the  mountain  wave,  wished  her  power  and  in- 
fluence to  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  Continent. 
In  the  desire  of  lawless  power ;  in  the  perfect 
disregard  of  the  morality  of  the  means  by  which 
these  ends  were  to  be  accomplished,  a  feather 
will  turn  the  balance  between  them.  The 
means  of  effecting  their  objects  were  easily 
found.  France,  having  no  power  on  the  ocean, 
was  contending  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 
England,  destitute  of  continental  influence,  was 
contending  for  the  liberty  of  the  Continent.  In 
the  prosecution  of  their  darling  project,  armies 
covered  the  Continent  until  their  march  was 
stopped  by  the  barrier  of  Bussian  steel.  Eng- 
land by  her  naval  superiority  has  reduced  all 
the  valuable  colonial  possessions  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  and  is  now  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  bloodless  conquests.  In  the  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  sustaining  the  contest, 
England  had  far  exceeded  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  campaign  against  Bus- 
sia.  The  true  interest  of  the  United  States  was, 
that  the  two  rivals  should  remain  in  the  same 
state,  or  that  the  overgrown  power  of  each 


should  be  lessened.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
cause  of  either  that  demanded  our  sympathy  or 
claimed  our  forbearance.  But  we  are  told  that 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  is  neces- 
sary, not  to  her  preservation  alone,  but  to  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  world.  _  It 
was  the  only  barrier  to  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  Oorsican.  Europe  would  first  be  deso- 
lated by  his  legions,  and  then  we  should  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  his  ambi- 
tion. I  will  not  deny  the  necessity  of  naval 
superiority  to  the  safety  of  Great  Britain,  al- 
though such  denial  is  made  by  some  of  her  own 
politicians ;  but  modern  experience  has  shown 
that  the  march  of  the  destroyer  may  be  stayed 
on  the  land  without  the  assistance  of  her  naval 
force.  What  services  were  rendered  at  Mos- 
cow by  her  naval  armament  ?  How  did  it  pro- 
mote success  at  the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  of 
Dresden  ?  Neither  troops  nor  any  of  the  means 
of  annoyance  were  prevented  from  reaching  the 
scene  of  action  from  France;  nor  could  this 
naval  power  afford  facility  to  the  transportation 
of  any  of  the  muniments  of  war  to  the  allied 
powers.  Sir,  it  must  require  something  more 
than  the  folly  of  dotage  to  assert  it  was  neces- 
sary ;  to  prove  it  is  impossible.  The  talisman 
of  French  invincibility  was  broken  by  other 
and  by  nobler  means.  The  generous  spirit  of 
patriotism,  excited  into  enthusiasm  by  the  in- 
vasion of  his  native  land  in  the  rugged  Bussian, 
first  crippled  the  giant.  The  perfect  union  of 
the  allies,  pressed  together  by  the  might  of 
their  fears,  will,  if  governed  by  true  policy, 
confine  him  to  his  ancient  cell.  That  British 
naval  supremacy  is  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  a  libel  upon  the  virtue 
and  valor  of  this  people.  The  people  of  these 
States  hold  the  precious  inheritance  of  their 
forefathers  by  a  nobler  tenure  and  a  better 
title.  They  hold  it  as  a  grant  from  Heaven 
purchased  by  the  generous  blood  of  the  purest 
men  the  world  ever  saw,  never  to  be  relinquish- 
ed while  a  drop  of  that  is  found  in  the  viens  of 
the  existing  race.  The  invaluable  blessings  se- 
cured by  the  valor  of  our  ancestors  would  cease 
to  be  dear,  if  they  depended  upon  any  power 
for  their  preservation  but  that  of  the  Divinity. 
The  atrocities  of  the  present  war  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  produce  conviction  on  minds, 
ordinarily  constituted,  of  the  perfect  disregard 
of  the  British  Government  to  religion  and  hu- 
manity. I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  detail  of 
these  enormities.  I  do  not  desire  to  excite  re- 
sentment or  inspire  detestation  by  a  recital  of 
the  barbarities  which  have  been  committed  in 
different  parts  of  the  Continent  by  the  armies 
and  allies  of  England.  But  we  may  inquire  how 
far  religious  Governments  can  be  justified  in 
employing  the  means  of  defence  and  offence, 
which  involve  in  their  destructive  progress  the 
man,  the  woman,  and  the  infant ;  which  spares 
neither  age,  sex,  or  condition ;  which  riots  with 
equal  joy  on  the  spoils  of  the  armed  enemy  or 
wounded  prisoner.  We  are  told  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Geosvenoe)  that  the 
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employment  of  the  Indians  was  justifiable — that 
he  would  have  adopted  the  same  means.  The 
state  of  war  is  certainly  a  destruction  of  the  or- 
dinary rules  which  govern  nations  in  their  con- 
duct to  each  other.  Even  this  state,  however, 
has  rules  which  generous  nations  implicitly 
obey ;  rules  violated  by  the  employment  of  a 
force  whose  destructive  effect  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. The  effect  of  the  employment  of  this 
species  of  annoyance  had  been  proved  by  past 
experience.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  it 
was  denounced  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  as  destructive  and  odious.  Modern  im- 
provements are  visible  on  this  subject.  In 
England  at  this  day  it  is  matter  of  boast  and 
joy  that  the  red  man  mingles  in  battle  by  the 
side  of  his  white  friend.  The  imagination  is 
delighted  by  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  tom- 
ahawk darkening  by  the  side  of  the  glitter  of 
the  bayonet — by  the  rude  dress  of  the  savage 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  splendid  cos- 
tume of  the  disciplined  soldier.  The  groans  of 
the  scalped  victim  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
strike  upon  the  ear — it  is  delighted  by  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  the  yell  of  the  savage  filling  the 
air,  in  combination  with  the  shout  of  the  civil- 
ized barbarian.  I  envy  no  man's  feelings  who 
can  believe  the  employment  of  an  Indian  force 
justifiable.  The  conclusion,  however,  may  be 
drawn  without  the  fear  of  refutation,  that  it  is 
not  an  evidence  of  the  regard  of  Christianity 
in  those  who  adopt  it. 

We  are  informed  by  an  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  that  our  sympathies  for 
Spain  ought  to  have  prevented  the  declaration 
of  war :  Spain  fighting  in  a  cause  holy  and  sa- 
crjsd  as  the  cause  of  our  own  Revolution,  was 
injured  by  our  attempt  to  resist  encroachments 
upon  our  rights.  There  is  no  man  who  does  not 
wish  success  to  the  Spaniards.  But,  sir,  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  and  sub- 
mit to  injustice  on  their  account,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  contest 
and  the  probable  consequence  of  the  success  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  it.  What  is  that  cause, 
which  has  been  compared  to  our  Eevolutionary 
struggle  2  It  is  the  cause  of  pride,  not  of  princi- 
ple. Pride,  which  having  its  foundation  among 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  may 
inspire  admiration  and  excite  sympathy,  but 
which  is  rejected  by  reason.  The  memorable 
siege  of  Saragossa  was  sustained,  the  immortal 
Palafox  died,  not  to  extend  or  preserve  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  but  for  the  paltry  privilege 
of  choosing  the  puppet  who  was  to  sit  upon  the 
throne.  At  the  commencement  of  the  memor- 
able struggle  Spain  was  as  completely  governed 
by  French  councils  as  if  she  had  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Empire.  All  her  resources  were 
at  the  command  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
might  give  greater  stability  to  his  power,  but 
immediately  he  was  to  gain  nothing  by  the 
change  of  Kings,  but  the  gratification  of  his 
family  pride.  Wonderful  and  important  con- 
troversy, whether  the  descendant  of  a  French- 
man or  a  Corsican  should  sit  upon  the  throne, 


whether  the  political  automaton  should  be  of 
the  ancient  or  the  new  dynasty,  a  Bourbon,  or 
a  Bonaparte ;  of  a  family  whose  ancestors  had 
usurped  power  in  times  long  past,  or  of  one 
who  had  grasped  it  with  their  own  hands  in 
the  present  days !  And  what  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  struggle  which  ensued?  The  re- 
sources of  Spain  became  the  property  of  Britain; 
no  other  effect  was  produced  than  a  change  of 
masters.  What  difference  between  the  domin- 
ion of  one  or  the  other  power?  The  people 
obtain  no  pririleges  and  the  United  States  de- 
rive no  benents.  To  us  it  cannot  be  impor- 
tant, whether  the  wires  are  moved  by  an  Eng- 
lish or  a  French  juggler ;  whether  the  despatches 
of  Spain  are  issued  by  Oastlereagh  or  Bassano. 
The  comparison  of  this  with  our  Revolution,  is 
odious  and  unjust  profanation  to  the  ashes  of 
Washington  and  his  contemporary  patriots. 
The  American  people  fought  for  their  own 
privileges — the  Spaniards  for  the  privileges  of 
their  rulers.  Our  fathers  fought  for  the  right 
of  self-government — for  freedom,  political  and 
religious ;  they  for  the  choice  of  the  foot  which 
is  to  trample  on  their  necks.  The  principles  of 
our  contest  seem  to  be  as  little  understood  as 
the  limits  of  constitutional  opposition.  In  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  situation  of  the 
world,  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  there  was 
nothing  to  demand  or  require  our  forbearance 
to  seek  redress  even  for  incidental  injuries. 
But  were  the  Orders  in  Council  really  intended 
to  injure  France  and  France  only  ?  Far  from  it. 
The  decrees,  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  re- 
taliatory, were  inoperative  and  useless.  It  was 
the  boast  of  the  British  Government  that  they 
were  futile  and  impotent.  No,  sir,  the  object 
of  this  system  of  retaliation  upon  France,  was 
to  foster  British  at  the  expense  of  neutral  com- 
merce. The  pretence  to  cover  this  object  was 
the  decrees  of  France.  Flimsy,  indeed,  but  still 
sufficient  for  a  Government  which  desires  to 
cover,  if  it  does  not  conceal,  its  real  intentions 
from  the  public  view. 

The  second  ground  of  excuse  or  justification 
used  is,  that  it  was  unjust  to  continue  the  war 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  only  cause  of  war.  This 
allegation  is  denied.  These  orders  were  not 
the  only  cause  of  war.  Without  attempting  to 
show  the  policy  and  necessity  of  settling  all  the 
points  of  dispute,  I  will  examine  how  far  Great 
Britain  exhibited  a  disposition  to  do  us  justice 
in  her  act  of  repeal.  An  indifferent  spectator 
of  such  a  contest  between  two  nations,  when 
told  that  the  injuring  party  had  given  the 
strongest  proof  of  her  good  faith  and  love  of 
peace,  would  conclude  that  the  injustice  com- 
plained of  had  ceased ;  that  ample  security  was 
provided  against  a  repetition  of  the  injury,  and 
remuneration  for  that  already  inflicted  was 
offered  or  made.  How  is  the  fact  ?  The  very 
act  of  repeal  asserts  the  justice  of  the  system  ; 
insists  upon  the  right  of  again  resorting  to  it  if 
necessary ;  affects  to  confer  a  favor  by  its  sus- 
pension of  abandonment.    Where  was  the  se- 
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curity  against  future  and  similar  aggressions? 
Where  was  the  remuneration  for  the  millions 
of  American  property  poured  into  the  royal 
coffers  as  droits  of  the  Admiralty?  Will  it  be 
pretended  that  this  remuneration  is  not  to  be 
expected?  Will  gentlemen  who  rave  about 
the  millions  imperially  plundered  from  us  by 
France,  quietly  surrender  to  Great  Britain  the 
royal  portions  which  have  been  most  iniqui- 
tously  condemned  in  her  courts  of  Admiralty  ? 
They  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  Administration 
an  account  of  the  property  seized  under  the 
decree  of  Berlin,  Milan,  and  Bambouillet.  The 
Administration  demand  restoration  from  France, 
and  this  demand  would  have  been  made,  al- 
though her  banners  had  floated  over  prostrate 
Bussia,  although  her  imperial  eagles  had  been 
planted  on  the  walls  of  St.  Fetersburg.  We 
look  for  the  same  justice  from  both  these  na- 
tions. Perhaps  the  Minister,  Admiral  Warren, 
was  vested  with  full  powers  to  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies ; — he  who  came  to  heal  our  divisions, 
to  afford  our  Government  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity of  stopping  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 
He  came  to  inform  us  that  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil were  repealed;  to  propose  an  armistice.  If 
accepted,  was  he  to  arrange  the  subjects  of  dis- 
pute between  the  two  nations  ?  Nothing  like 
it.  To  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of  State  "  as 
to  the  revocation  of  the  laws  which  interdict 
the  commerce  and  ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  waters  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States."  This,  and  this  only,  was  his  errand. 
Ample  atonement  had  already  been  made  by 
the  repeal  for  all  our  injuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  character.  Nothing  further  was  or 
could  be  expected,  and  this  is  the  glorious  op- 
portunity lost  by  the  Administration;  this  is 
what  is  called  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  their  celebrated  remonstrance,  the  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  good  faith  and  disposition  to 
peace  of  the  British  nation.  But  this  repeal 
was  not  even  a  compliance  with  the  promise  of 
her  Ministry.  They  promised  an  absolute  re- 
vocation of  their  Orders  in  Council  whenever 
the  decrees  were,  by  an  authentic  act  of  the 
French  Government,  publicly  promulgated,  re- 
pealed. When  this  authentic  act  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government,  which  had  been 
shamefully  withheld  or  fraudulently  ante-dated, 
was  promulgated,  they  comply  with  their  prom- 
ise by  a  repeal  in  June,  which  was  to  take  effect 
in  the  August  succeeding.  What  was  the  rea- 
son of  this  procrastination  to  do  justice ;  of 
this  violation  of  their  engagement  ?  The  events 
which  have  since  occurred  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope point  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  cause. 
France  and  Bussia  were  disputing  about  the 
continuance  of  the  continental  system.  The 
Deliverer  had  not  yet  determined'  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Imperial 
Oorsican ;  he  had  not  yet  resolved  "  to  set  his 
crown  upon  a  cast  and  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
die  ;  "  before  August  these  facts  were  to  be  as- 
certained. Is  it  a  strained  or  unfair  conclusion 
to  draw  from  these  premises  that  these  circum- 


stances were  hoped  for  ?  If  they  occurred,  the 
system  could  be  continued ;  if  they  did  not 
happen,  it  was  to  be  suffered  to  here  expire. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  last  and  most  extra- 
ordinary ground  assumed  by  the  minority — the 
impracticability  of  attaining  the  objects  of  the 
contest.  These  objects  are  the  preservation  of 
the  property  and  persons  of  American  citizens 
from  UDJust  violation  on  the  common  highway 
of  nations.  And  is  it  seriously  asserted  that 
this  cannot  be  effected  ?  If  we  are,  indeed,  so 
weak  and  worthless  as  not  to  be  able  to  protect 
our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  funda- 
mental rights,  let  the  fact  be  proved  by  expe- 
rience, and  the  people  will  apply  the  remedy. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  will  be  torn 
to  atoms,  and  its  fragments  scattered  on  the 
winds ;  the  constitution,  the  model  of  perfec- 
tion to  human  institutions,  will  be  reduced  to 
ashes ;  perhaps  from  its  embers  a  better  order 
of  things  may  arise.  I  have  no  apprehension 
on  this  subject ;  our  demands,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Administration  are  bound  to  go,  will 
be  granted  whenever  it  is  the  interest  of  our 
enemy  to  quit  the  contest ;  whenever  it  is 
shown  that  the  hopes  of  division  in  our  coun- 
try are  delusive.  On  that  part  of  the  dispute 
which  relates  to  impressment,  we  are  informed 
that  Great  Britain  cannot  yield  to  our  demands 
without  endangering  her  existence.  Her  exist- 
ence does  not  depend,  I  presume,  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  our  seamen  ;  and  we  have, 
at  all  times,  been  ready  to  take  away  the  excuse 
for  its  continuance,  by  refusing  to  employ  Brit- 
ish subjects.  Peace  can  be  concluded  without 
surrendering  or  jeopardizing  their  interest  or 
ours.  It  is  indifferent  what  the  arrangement 
may  be  with  regard  to  foreigners ;  but  with  "re- 
gard to  our  own  citizens,  whether  native  or 
naturalized,  their  security  must  be  stipulated, 
or  we  quit  the  field  with  a  wound  incurable,  for 
it  affixes  a  stigma  on  the  national  honor. 

Mr.  Bobketbon  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  reluctance  of  gentlemen  to 
take  the  floor.  I  feel  sensibly  the  effects  of  my 
own  temerity.  But  if,  after  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  my  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fobsyth) 
I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  I  promise  for  no  great 
length  of  time  to  trespass  on  their  patience. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  desirous  of  making  a  long 
speech ;  I  am  not  ambitious,  of  that  fame  which 
is  to  be  acquired  "  by  holding  out  to  tire  each 
other  down."  And  if  the  opinion  of  Swift  be 
correct,  that  we  speak  with  facility  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  paucity  of  our  ideas,  then  is  there 
little  credit  to  be  gained  by  haranguing — 

"  From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve — 
A  Summer's  day." 

Various  and  diffuse  have  been  the  subjects 
presented  to  our  view :  many  of  them  foreign 
to  the  question  under  consideration,  but  all,  di- 
versified as  they  have  been  by  ingenuity,  and 
animated  by  declamation,  of  great  interest  and 
importance.    I  do  not  object  to  this  excursive 
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examination — it  has  high  and  ancient  authority. 
Homer  proposed  to  sing  Achilles'  wrath,  and  he 
gave  us  the  ten  years  siege  of  Troy.  I  will  not, 
however,  avail  myself  of  the  foil  extent  of  my 
privilege ;  I  will  not  pass  over  in  silence  the 
subject  which  has  given  rise  to  this  debate.  It 
yields  in  importance  to  none.  It  concerns  the 
honor,  the  e"xistence  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  follow  gentlemen  through  the 
mad  and  melancholy  mazes  of  their  argument, 
to  prove  that  funds  ought  not  to  be  furnished ; 
or  that  the  plan  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  if 
adopted,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  resources  and 
credit  of  the  nation.  Is  the  loan  necessary, 
and  can  it  be  procured  ?  It  is  sufficient,  in  the 
first  place,  to  answer,  that  we  are  at  war ;  that 
war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  money ;  that 
money  is  its  sinew.  But  gentlemen  say  that 
war  is  unnecessary.  Such  has  not  been  always 
the  language  of  Federalists.  Previously  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  Congress  was  in- 
undated with  memorials  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  from  the  East— - 
particularly  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut— expatiating  in  indignant  terms,  and  paint- 
ing in  vivid  colors,  British  injuries  and  insults 
inflicted  on  our  commerce  and  offences  to  our 
flag ;  and  pledging  their  support  to  whatever 
measures,  listening  to  their  furious  counsels,  the 
Government  might  be  induced  to  adopt.  Then, 
according  to  the  "  sainted  pilgrims,"  the  United 
States  were  niggards  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Then  we  were  told  by  a  celebrated  Jacobin  of 
the  East,  who  held  a  seat  in  this  House,  and 
who  employed  himself  at  that  time,  as  he  does 
now,  in  bullying  the  Government,  that  we 
"  could  not  be  kicked  into  a  war."  But  let  us 
admit  for  a  moment  that  war  was  not  unavoid- 
ably commenced ;  is  it  true,  as  is  often  asserted, 
that  no  wish  is  felt,  no  effort  made  to  obtain  an 
honorable  peace  ?  A  slight  attention  to  facts 
will  confute  this  charge.  So  soon  as  informa- 
tion was  received  of  the  repeal  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  Mr.  Russell  was  instructed  to  pro- 
pose an  armistice  on  terms  of  perfect  justice 
and  reciprocity.  This  the  British  Government 
rejected,  and  rejected  in  a  manner  in  the  high- 
est degree  insulting  to  America.  When  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  ally  of  England,  offered 
his  mediation  to  effect  a  pacification,  it  was,  al- 
though readily  accepted  by  us,  unhesitatingly 
rejected  by  that  Government.  Now,  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  enemy  has  held  out  the  olive 
branch,  he  is  met  promptly  with  corresponding 
views  on  our  part.  But  all  this  is  nothing :  you 
lost,  say  gentlemen,  the  golden  opportunity 
when  you  refused  to  close  with  the  proposition 
of  Admiral  Warren.  Tes,  Admiral  Warren 
proposed  an  armistice,  leaving  the  seamen  of 
our  country,  whose  rights  we  took  up  arms  to 
secure,  at  the  mercy  of  subaltern  officers  and 
drunken  press-gangs. 

But  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  peace  are  treated 
as  our  efforts  were  to  avoid  war.  They  are 
misrepresented  and  derided.    The  Russian  me- 


diation was  declared  to  have  been  unauthorized 
by  the  Russian  monarch.  Mr.  Daschkoff  and 
the  Executive  fabricated  it  to  amuse  and  de- 
ceive the  public  1  The  correspondence  on  that 
subject,  in  all  respects  so  honorable  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, lately  laid  before  the  world,  has  cov- 
ered the  authors  of  these  calumnies  with  dismay 
and  confusion.  Yes,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Russian  mediation  met  with  the  most  illiberal 
opposition,  and  acceding  to  the  late  proposition 
of  the  enemy  to  negotiate,  is  begging  for  peace, 
is  striking  our  flag.  Gentlemen  will  be  mistaken 
in  their  fears  of  their  hopes.  To  treat  on  the 
proposed  basis  of  "the  laws  of  nations  and 
British  marine  rights,"  is  one  and  the  same. 
Britain  has  maritime  rights,  and  so  has  every 
other  independent  sovereignty. 

The  hackneyed  charge  of  French  influence 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  Mr. 
Foster,  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  where 
their  "friends  in  Congress "  were  spoken  of, 
acquits  us  of  this.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
now  the  theme  of  Federal  eulogy,  but  doomed 
soon  to  become  the  subject  of  their  bitterest 
hate,  says,  that  "  taking  pleasure  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  convinced  that  it  has  done 
all  that  it  could  do  to  prevent  this  rupture." 

The  uniform  conduct  of  the  Administration 
in  the  days  of  the  proudest  splendor  of  France, 
and  in  those  of  her  comparative  depression, 
alike  removed  from  obsequious  yielding  or 
contemptuous  exultation,  the  want  of  co- 
operation, the  absence  of  alliance  between  the 
two  nations,  all  give  the  lie  to  this  accusation, 
so  often  repeated,  so  constantly  refuted  by  facts 
and  events. 

But  admit  for  a  moment,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  war  is  unnecessary ; 
that  it  is  unjust ;  that  it  originated  in  French 
influence ;  that  no  efforts  have  been  made  to 
bring  it  to  an  honorable  termination — shall  we 
not  defend  ourselves?  Shall  be  abandon  the 
country?  Is  not  England  at  war  with  us? 
And  ought  not  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Shefkey)  who  proposed  that  we 
should  proclaim  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to 
attack  the  enemy,  also  to  have  provided  that 
the  enemy  should  not  attack  us  ?  His  proposi- 
tion would  at  least  have  been  consistent  in  ab- 
surdity. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  state  of  the  nation  re- 
quires funds,  can  the  loan  contemplated  be  ob- 
tained ?  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  it  can. 
Certain  predictions  of  eventual  national  bank- 
ruptcy are  hazarded ;  but  at  present  there  is  no 
difficulty  or  danger.  On  the  subject  of  finance 
we  have  witnessed  much  labor  and  experienced 
much  fatigue.  It  has  tended  to  make  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded."  In  my  researches  I 
too  have  met  with  a  principle,  I  dare  say  as 
true  as  any  we  have  heard,  and  infinitely  more 
convenient  and  apposite.  The  celebrated  Her- 
rewchwand  lays  it  down  as  a  most  valuable  dis- 
covery, "that  a  regular  and  constant  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Government,  is  the 
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only  true  means  of  insuring  a  constant  pro- 
gression in  the  intelligence  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people."  The  grand  secret,  then,  for  in- 
creasing the  happiness  of  the  people,  is  for  its 
rulers  to  spend  as  much  as  possible.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  this 
profound  economist,  although  he  is  announced 
to  the  world  by  Arthur  Young  as  one  of  the 
greatest  political  geniuses  of  the  age.  All  I  in- 
tend is,  to  show  that  the  subject  of  finance  is 
intricate;  that  the  greatest  men  are  puzzled, 
and  that  the  gloomy  predictions  and  dull  calcu- 
lations of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Shefpbt)  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  much 
doubt  and  circumspection.  For  my  own  part, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  never-failing  series  of 
wars  which  have  convulsed  the  world,  I  have 
been  led  to  suspect  that  if  greater  difficulties 
existed  to  the  procurement  of  money  than  is 
generally  experienced,  mankind  would  have  no 
cause  to  lament  the  circumstance.  But  when 
I  perceive  that  the  worst  governments,  for  the 
worst  purposes,  have  been  enabled  to  prosecute 
never-ending  and  expensive  contentions,  I  feel 
encouraged  to  believe  that  a  virtuous  govern- 
ment, for  honorable  purposes,  will  not  furnish 
the  only  example  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  its 
enemies,  for  want  of  means  to  defend  and  sup- 
port its  rights. 

But  gentlemen  oppose  the  loan  because  they 
are  anxious  to  preserve  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  nation.  But  the  loan  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  How  else  will  our  contracts  be  ful- 
filled; how  pay  the  debts  already  due;  how 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Army,  the  Navy? 
Aware  of  the  inconsistency  in  which  they  are 
involved,  they  contend  that  the  majority  will 
sacrifice  the  faith  of  the  public,  rather  than 
hazard  their  popularity  by  finding  ways  and 
means  to  pay  the  debt  they  contract.  This 
doctrine  was  not  for  the  first  time  broached  in 
the  House.  A  gentleman  now  before  me,  (Mr. 
Pickeeing,)  in  essays  under  the  signature  of 
his  name,  contended  for  the  truth  of  the  same 
principle ;  this  was  done  to  prevent  individuals 
from  advancing  their  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  said,  that  if 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  got  into 
power,  the  creditors  of  the  nation  could  with 
no  propriety  expect  payment  of  their  demands, 
as  the  debt  had  been  contracted  in  consequence 
of  their  advancing  money  to  prosecute  a  war 
denounced  by  the  Federalists  as  cruel,  unjust, 
unnecessary.  The  gentleman  is  at  perfect  liber- 
ty to  speak  for  himself  and  his  party ;  he  well 
understands  their  views,  and  does  them  justice. 
I  object  to  a  further  extension  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is,  then,  already  avowed,  that  if  he 
and  his  friends  are  intrusted  with  the  Govern- 
ment, the  debts  of  the  nation  will  not  be  paid. 
This  principle  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  the  open  avowal  and  unqualified 
support  of  doctrines  so  monstrous  that  keeps, 
and  will,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  forever 
keep  them  in  the  same  feeble  and  suspected 
state  in  which  they  at  present  are  found.    How 


different  was  the  course  of  Kepublican  success- 
ors of  a  Federal  Administration  I  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  coming  into  office  found  an  enormous  debt 
of  upwards  of  $80,000,000 ;  much  of  it  had 
been  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  measures 
highly  disagreeable  to  himself  and  his  political 
friends ;  most  of  the  evidences  of  the  debt  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  No  dis- 
position was  felt,  no  hint  thrown  out  calculated 
to  excite  alarm ;  the  fame  of  the  country  was 
held  too  dear  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  re- 
venge. Ample  means  were  provided  to  satisfy 
the  public  creditors ;  under  the  auspices  of  his 
measures  stock  rapidly  rose,  and  the  complaint 
was,  that  there  was  too  much  promptitude  in 
discharging  and  cancelling  the  public  obliga- 
tions. The  suspicions  which  gentlemen  have 
thought  fit  to  express  are  not  supported  by  ad- 
verting to  the  past ;  they  will  not  be  verified  by 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Government. 

A  great  many  arguments  have  been  used,  and 
cases  quoted,  to  show  that  in  England  the  duty 
of  perpetual  and  inalienable  allegiance  is  as- 
serted. We  have  been  referred  to  her  blood- 
stained code  to  show  that  emigrants  had  been 
taken  in  arms,  tried,  executed,  and  mangled 
while  yet  alive,  as  traitors  to  their  king  and 
country.  That  her  history  furnishes  abundant 
evidence  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  atrocity,  re- 
quired no  great  effort  to  show ;  but,  until  it  is 
established  that  we,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
are  bound  to  obey  her  municipal  laws,  nothing 
is  done  in  regard  to  the  present  question. 

Having  established  that  expatriation,  or  emi- 
gration, with  an  intent  to  permanently  reside 
elsewhere,  is  a  natural  right,  and  that  natural- 
izing foreigners  is  practised  in  England,  it  is 
proper  to  add,  that  emigration  is  prohibited  by 
no  civilized  Government,  that  naturalization  is 
practised  by  all,  and  that  perpetual  allegiance  is 
a  foolish  notion,  growing  out  of  feudal  times, 
supported  by  insolence  and  power,  at  war  with 
the  plainest  rights  of  man,  and  in  violation  of 
the  undeniable  prerogative  of  every  Govern- 
ment on  earth. 

Upon  this  subject,  what  say  American  au- 
thorities? The  State  of  Virginia,  which,  in 
regard  to  a  correct  understanding  of  moral  and 
political  truth,  yields  to  no  country  in  Europe, 
has  recognized  by  law  the  right  of  expatriation. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gas- 
ton) contends  that,  as  Virginia  had  authorized 
expatriation,  this  was  a  clear  proof  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  State,  the  right  might  be  given 
or  withheld  at  pleasure.  The  gentleman  either 
never  read,  or  entirely  misunderstood  the  stat- 
ute. It  does  not  give,  it  recognizes  the  right. 
It  provides  that,  "whensoever  any  citizen 
should,  by  deed,  or  open  verbal  declaration, 
made  in  court,  declare  that  he  relinquished  the 
character  of  a  citizen,  and  shall  depart  out  of 
the  commonwealth,  such  person  shall,  from  the 
time  of  his  departure,  be  considered  as  having 
exercised  his  right  of  expatriation,  and  shall 
thence  be  deemed  no  citizen."  In  perfect  co- 
incidence with  the  right  of  expatriation  are  the 
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opinions  of  Judges  Tucker  and  Eoane,  of  that 
State,  and  Judge  Iredell,  formerly  uf  the  United 
States  bench.  One  of  our  complaints,  whilst 
colonies,  was,  that  Britain  discouraged  emigra- 
tion. In  conformity  to  these  ideas,  the  consti- 
tution has  given  to  Congress  authority  "to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization." 
During  the  Administration  of  General  Wash- 
ington, a  law  on  this  subject  was  enacted.  It 
called  on  the  alien  who  wished  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  "  renounce  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince,  po- 
tentate, State,  or  sovereignty,  whatever,  and 
particularly,  by  name,  the  prince,  potentate, 
State,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a 
citizen  or  subject." 

If  the  effect  of  naturalization  was  before 
doubtful,  it  ceased  to  be  so  now ;  whether  it 
annihilated  natural  allegiance,  was  no  longer 
left  to  implication.  If  a  naturalized  foreigner 
in  England,  notwithstanding  he  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  be  held  and  taken  as  a 
native-born  citizen,  notwithstanding  he  was 
enabled  to  hold  land  which  an  alien  could  not 
do,  because  it  destroyed  his  natural  allegiance, 
still  owed  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  birth ; 
if  all  this  nonsense  were  true,  to  put  an  end 
forever  to  such  doctrine,  we  have  required  that 
a  positive  abjuration  of  all  previous  allegiance 
should  be  made.  And  whilst  a  citizen  thus 
constituted,  thus  fashioned  by  ourselves,  stamped 
with  the  holy  attributes  of  equality,  in  all  things, 
in  regard  to  the  other  members  of  our  free  com- 
munity, calls  upon  us  for  that  protection  which 
we  have  authorized  him  to  expect,  have  we  a 
right,  have  we  a  discretion ;  shall  we  be  so  vile, 
so  infamous,  as  to  hesitate  ?  We  should  become 
the  scorn  of  nations;  we  should  loathe  our- 
selves ;  remorse  would  poison  our  days.  Is  this 
the  asylum  of  oppressed  humanity  ?  Is  it  thus 
we  fulfil  our  promises  to  suffering  man  ?  What, 
lure  from  his  native  country,  his  home,  a  fel- 
low-being who  could  have  dragged  out  a  miser- 
able, though  tolerable  existence,  to  abandon 
him  to  punishment  for  an  act  which  we  have 
encouraged,  for  trusting  to  our  faith,  for  con- 
fiding in  our  truth  ? 

Thus,  then,  the  question  of  retaliation  arises. 
Shall  we  retaliate  on  the  enemy  cruelties  which 
he  may  inflict  on  individuals  who,  though  born 
in  Britain,  have  left  that  country,  incorporated 
themselves  into  our  societies,  and  have  been 
taken  prisoners  fighting  our  battles?  But  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  we  owe 
protection  to  those  only  who  have  been  nat- 
uralized. I  differ  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
from  Virginia,  who  supposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment felt  itself  bound  no  further.  That  is  not 
the  view  of  the  President,  he  covers  much 
wider  ground ;  but  it  is  the  true  ground.  He 
does  not  speak  of  naturalized  citizens,  but  of 
"persons  who  have  incorporated  themselves 
into  our  society."  It  is  worse  than  useless  that 
we  should  take  any  distinction.  The  British 
principle  of  perpetual  allegiance  applies  as  well 
to  the  one  as  the  other.  If  our  enemy  adhere 
Vol.  V.— 17 


to  the  dicta  of  Blackstone,  instead  of  the  voice 
of  reason  and  the  practice  of  nations,  then  will 
all  those  individuals  who  were  born  in  England 
fall  under  the  denomination  of  traitors.  No 
matter  how  formally  we  have  made  them  citi- 
zens ;  no  matter  how  many  years  they  may 
have  resided  among  us ;  no  matter  what  their 
inducements  to  defend  the  country  where  all 
their  happiness  is  centered ;  no  matter  if  driven 
from  their  native  fields  by  the  hard  hand  of 
poverty  ;  complying  with  laws  which  they  have 
sworn  to  support;  fulfilling  duties  which  God 
has  enjoined,  they  have  committed  the  foul 
crime  of  treason ;  the  horrible  punishment  de- 
nounced by  British  law  awaits  them.  What  if 
he  has  been  compelled  by  us  to  take  up  arms  ? 
What  if  he  has  been  enticed  to  do  so  by  allure- 
ments held  out  to  his  cupidity  or  to  his  patriot- 
ism, are  we  not  bound  to  protect  him  ?  Let  us 
inquire,  then,  into  the  practice  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  claim  now  set  up  by 
England  is  unsupported  by  precedent,  and  is  at 
war  with  her  own  example.  Prince  Eugene 
was,  by  birth,  a  Frenchman ;  disappointed  in 
his  just  or  ambitious  views,  he  left  Prance  and 
joined  the  Austrian  army,  then  employed  against 
the  Turks.  He  received  an  order  to  return; 
but,  so  far  from  complying,  war  breaking  out 
between  the  two  countries,  he  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  Prance — his  career 
is  well  known — he  defeated  and  humbled  the 
proudest  power  that  Europe  had  then  seen. 
His  natural  sovereign,  Louis  XIV.,  did  not  con- 
sider him  as  a  traitor ;  the  surrounding  nations 
did  not  consider  him  as  a  traitor.  England 
hailed  him  as  the  greatest  captain,  the  brightest 
ornament  of  his  age.  It  is  to  British  historians 
and  British  poets  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
■opinion  which  we  have  of  him — opinions  as 
honorable  to  his  moral  as  to  his  military  char- 
acter. At  the  siege  of  Turin,  Eugene,  a  French- 
man, commanded  the  Austrian  army ;  the 
French  army  was  commanded  by  Count  Marsin, 
an  Austrian.  In  the  war  of  the  Succession,  as 
it  was  called,  the  French  armies  were  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  Briton,  a 
king's  son;  the  British  armies  were  led  on 
by  a  Frenchman,  of  the  title  of  Galway.  In- 
stances of  the  same  kind  are  innumerable.  But 
will  express  authority,  drawn  from  England,  be 
considered  as  of  weight  in  a  controversy  with 
that  Government  ?  I  admit,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  deserve  but  little  respect, 
for  history  furnishes  examples  of  every  absurd- 
ity and  every  atrocity,  which  wanton  power 
has  perpetrated.  But  it  is  fair  to  set  up  her 
former  practice  against  her  present  pretensions. 
In  the  year  1794,  certain  corps  of  Frenchmen 
were  enlisted  in  His  Majesty's  armies,  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  France ;  Mr.  Sheridan 
asked,  in  debate,  whether,  if  they  were  taken 
prisoners  and  treated  as  traitors,  the  English 
Government  would  retaliate.  Mr.  Burke  re- 
plied, "yes."  This  gave  rise  to  mnch  opposi- 
tion and  animadversion  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nority.   In  answer,  Mr.  Burke  said : 
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"  From  the  severity  of  comment  to  which  the  poor 
monosyllable, '  yes,'  has  been  subject,  the  world  must 
have  been  led  to  think  that  I  have  taken  up  my  mor- 
als at  random,  merely  on  sentiment,  and  that  I  was 
wholly  unprepared  to  defend  them  on  principle.  As 
a  general  principle,  founded  on  policy  and  law  of  na- 
tions, I  am  ready  to  repeat  and  maintain,  that  retal- 
iation of  any  severity  which  an  enemy  may  practise, 
is  right  and  proper.  The  lex  talionis  is  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  as  founded  on  that  of  nature.  These 
corps  must  be  considered  purely  as  a  part  of  that 
army  under  whose  banners  they  serve.  God  forbid 
that  the  authors  of  murder  should  not  find  it  recoil 
on  their  own  heads.  Such  is  my  opinion  relative  to 
the  justice  and  policy  of  retaliation.  I  would  suffer 
no  one  act  of  severity  to  pass  unretaliated.  But  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  is  fearful  that  we  may  in- 
flame the  Jacobins  by  this  severity  on  our  part.  In- 
flame a  Jacobin !  You  might  as  well  talk  of '  setting 
fire  to  hell. ' "  Mr.  Burke  goes  on  to  remark,  that "  the 
practice  is  more  lenient  than  the  mildest  doctrines  of 
theorists.  To  the  honor  of  practical  humanity,  only 
four  instances  of  wanton  and  unnecessary  murder  oc- 
curred throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  American 
war — a  forbearance  which  reflects  equal  credit  on 
both  parties.  In  1688,  the  Irish  brigades  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  France,  and  retained  their  own 
uniform.  Yet,  England,  though  often  courageously 
opposed  by  these  troops,  has  not,  in  any  instance, 
treated  them  as  rebels,  when  the  fortune  of  war  cast 
them  into  their  power.  In  the  rebellion  of  1746,  a 
whole  regiment  of  them  was  taken,  but  no  severity 
was  practised. 

"  France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  conducted  herself  in 
the  same  way.  Many  of  her  regiments,  after  the 
cruel  and  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
Britain ;  yet,  she  never  sacrificed  these  troops  when 
they  became  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was 
gained  principally  from  the  exertions  of  the  Irish 
brigades,  and  though  they  fought  in  open  rebellion, 
these  extremities  were  not  thought  of.  Lord  Ligo- 
nier,  an  officer  of  great  note  in  the  English  service, 
was  a  Frenchman  by  birth  ;  when  taken  prisoner, 
fighting  against  France,  was  exchanged  in  the  usual 
course,  for  an  officer  of  the  same  rank.  Similar  in- 
stances may  be  collected  from  the  conduct  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  every  other  power  of  Europe." 

During  the  same  debate  Lord  Mulgrave,  then 
high  in  office,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Minis- 
ters, and  it  may  be  presumed  speaking  with 
their  approbation,  also  declared  that  the  system 
of  retaliation  was  to  be  adopted. 

The  English,  it  seems,  then,  were  at  liberty 
to  enlist  and  embody  whole  corps  of  French- 
men, recently  arrived,  to  be  employed  expressly 
for  the  invasion  of  their  native  country,  whilst 
we  violate  every  principle  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, by  taking  into  our  service  an  inconsider- 
able number  of  Englishmen,  members  of  our 
own  society,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire, in  our  war  with  that  Government.  The 
difference  between  the  two  cases  cannot  but  oc- 
cur to  the  most  cursory  observer.  Yet,  "  the 
French  corps  were  to  be  considered  purely  a 
part  of  the  army  under  whose  banners  they 
served ;"  but  British  emigrants,  serving  under 
the  banners  of  the  American  army,  are  to  be 
considered  as  traitors. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  trespassed  longer  on 
your  patience,  and  that  of  the  committee,  than 
I  had  intended.  I  hope,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subjects  under  consideration  will  be 
my  apology.  I  will  observe,  sir,  that  I  have 
endeavored,  I  think,  with  some  success,  to  es- 
tablish the  following  positions :  That  the  loan, 
in  consequence  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, is  necessary,  and  can  be  obtained ;  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  Federalists  to  the  exclu- 
sive patronage  of  the  Navy,  are  unfounded ; 
that,  with  respect  to  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  has  been  scrupu- 
lously honorable ;  that  the  right  of  expatriation 
is  supported  by  principle,  and  established  by 
practice ;  that  naturalization  is  its  necessary 
effect,  and  by  a  sort  of  reaction  sanctions  the 
principle ;  that  inalienable  allegiance  is  absurd, 
and  incompatible  with  expatriation  and  natural- 
ization, so  clearly  established  by  universal  visage 
and  law ;  and  that  the  question  of  retaliation, 
to  which  the  late  proceedings  of  the  British 
Government  have  given  rise,  is  incontestably 
settled  in  our  favor,  by  the  authority  of  her 
greatest  statesmen,  by  her  own  practice,  and  by 
that  of  the  civilized  world. 


Thtjesdat,  February  24. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  Loan  bill. 

Mr.  Chevks,  of  South  Carolina,  (the  Speaker,) 
took  the  floor,  according  to  the  intention  he  an- 
nounced yesterday,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  follow  the  example 
which  other  gentlemen  have  established — I 
shall  not  confine  myself  to  the  question  which 
is  immediately  presented  by  the  bill,  but  look 
briefly  into  lie  prominent  subjects  which  the 
discussion  has  presented.  I  shall  say  very  little 
of  the  loan,  or  the  general  finance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  subject  of  our  finances  I  have 
for  the  last  two  years  occupied  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  am  very  well  dispos- 
ed to  leave  the  subject  to  the  better  abilities  of 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  House  has  particu- 
larly confided  the  management  of  that  part  of 
its  business.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  finance  on  which  the  Government  is 
acting,  is  different  from  that  which  1  deemed 
proper,  and  which  I  made  some  endeavors  to 
accomplish ;  which  I  supposed  it  would  have 
been  expedient  to  have  adopted  in  a  state  of 
war,  to  put  beyond  peril  the  public  credit,  and 
to  supply  with  abundance  the  ways  and  means 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor  and  effect.  But 
I  have  no  disposition  on  this  or  any  other  oc- 
casion to  speak  my  private  griefs  ;  and  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  wish  the  measure  all  possible 
success  ;  that  I  know  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  great ;  that  I  believe  the  ultimate 
security  of  the  creditor  to  be  unquestionable, 
and  that  the  enormous  interest  given  by  Gov- 
ernment (for  such  I  consider  the  terms  of  the 
last  loans  to  be)  ought  to  attract  every  cent  of 
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the  disengaged  capital  in  the  country — because 
in  no  other  way  can  the  holder  invest  his  money 
which  will  give  him  so  little  trouble,  so  great 
security,  and  so  much  profit. 

The  principal  causes  in  which  I  believe  the 
war  originated,  were  the  operation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Orders  in  Council  on  our  commerce,  and  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen.  These  were  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  other  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  by  the  striking  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  were  always  present,  ac- 
tive, and  progressive.  If  our  causes  of  com- 
plaint had  been  confined  to  past  injuries  and 
insults ;  if  we  had  only  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the 
many  millions  of  monejr  of  which  Great  Britain 
had  robbed  our  citizens  by  her  depredations  on 
our  lawful  commerce,  we  might  and  probably 
would  have  continued  to  remonstrate  and  ne- 
gotiate, and  still  have  avoided  war,  to  which 
our  Government  has  an  aversion  so  strong  as  to 
■wear  the  semblance  of  pusillanimity.  But  it 
was  the  daily  continuance  of  the  injuries,  the 
incessant  infliction,  and  the  absence  of  all  hope 
ihat  these  injuries  were  to  end,  that  drove  the 
nation  necessarily  and  unavoidably  to  resist- 
ance ;  unable  to  carry  the  productions  of  our 
cvvn  soil  on  the  highway  of  nations — the  great 
ocean — of  which  like  the  light  and  air,  it  was 
intended  by  nature  none  should  have  dominion, 
to  ports  not  blockaded,  without  exposing  them 
to  inevitable  capture,  and  this  often  in  the 
mouths  of  our  own  harbors,  was  a  situation 
which  affected  vitally  not '  merely  the  interests 
but  the  independence  of  the  nation.  To  have 
endured  it  would  have  sunk  us  to  a  rank  so  de- 
graded among  nations,  as  could  not  have  failed 
to  draw  upon  us  the  everlasting  contempt  of 
the  world.  I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in 
admitting,  for  I  shall  speak  with  the  utmost 
candor  on  the  subject,  that,  had  I  known  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  declaration  of  war,  I  would  not 
have  voted  for  it;  I  speak  only  for  myself, 
though  I  believe  I  am  not  singular  in  this  view 
of  the  subject.  I  am  even  willing  to  admit, 
though  on  this  point  I  know  I  differ  from  some 
of  my  friends,  that  the  revocation  of  which  we 
were  afterwards  informed,  as  it  was  explained 
by  the  Ministry  to  Parliament,  would  have 
been  to  me  satisfactory.  But  whatever  the 
effect  of  this  revocation  might  have  been  in  pre- 
venting war,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  in  this 
country  preceded  war,  yet  the  subject  presents 
a  very  different  aspect  after  war  has  been  de- 
clared. It  is  impossible  not  to  see  and  to  feel 
that,  were  we  to  make  peace  without  any  secur- 
ity against  that  abuse  of  our  rights  which  form- 
ed the  other  great  cause  of  war,  it  would  be 
an  obvious  and  unequivocal  submission  to  the 
claim  of  right  which  the  enemy  sets  up,  and  to 
the  injurious  and  abusive  exercise  of  this  claim 
which  we  have  so  long  suffered.  This  idea  is 
strongly  presented  by  the  reflections  with  which 
I  commenced  in  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  war :  namely,  that  it  is 
not  an  injury,  no  matter  how  great  in  extent, 


which  has  ceased  to  be  active,  and  which  has 
therefore  lost  in  a  great  degree  its  offensive 
character ;  but  one  which  is  daily  and  hourly 
repeated,  intermitted  only  by  the  existence  of 
actual  war,  under  circumstances  too  intolerable 
to  be  borne  by  a  nation  not  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  honor  and  of  shame. 

I  pass  from  the  causes  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  past  conduct  of  the  war ;  this,  1 
think,  cannot  be  defended,  and  as  I  have  not 
been  an  indisc»minate  supporter  of  the  meas- 
ures  and  policy  of  the  Government,  so  I  will  not 
be  an  indiscriminate  apologist  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  But  although  it  cannot  be  entirely 
defended,  it  may  admit  of  some  excuse.  "When 
it  is  recollected  that  this  nation  was  roused  by 
the  declaration  of  war  from  the  slumber  of 
thirty  years  of  tranquillity  and  peace ;  that  it 
was  without  officers  of  experience ;  without 
military  science  or  military  establishments ; 
when  we  recollect  the  comfortable  mediocrity 
of  fortune  which  our  citizens  enjoy,  which  gives 
them  homes  and  families  from  which  they  re- 
luctantly part ;  when  we  recollect  the  high 
spirit  of  liberty  which  is  breathed  by  every 
man  in  our  free  and  happy  country,  where  the 
poorest  man  sees  in  the  most  exalted  only  his 
political  equal,  which,  however  great  the  poli- 
tical boast,  is  yet  a  circumstance  the  most  in- 
congruous with  the  spirit  of  subordination,  and 
the  habits  of  discipline  and  obedience,  which  are 
necessary  to  form  soldiers  ;  when  with  such 
means  and  of  such  materials  our  army  was  to 
be  formed,  we  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
many  of  the  disasters  and  disappointments  we 
have  suffered.  But  just  in  proportion  as  we 
should  have  expected  disastrous  results  we  con- 
fidently relied  upon  success,  and  the  public 
mind  was  consequently  prepared  to  magnify 
our  misfortunes,  and  to  look  at  the  future  with 
despondency.  From  this  cause  we  have  been 
able  to  see  but  one  side  of  the  picture.  Could 
we  penetrate  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  and 
enter  into  his  sensibilities,  we  might  discover 
that  our  misfortunes  have  been  magnified,  and 
our  successes  diminished,  by  the  optics  which 
have  heretofore  presented  them  to  our  view. 
Let  us  compare  our  own  situation  with  that  of 
the  enemy ;  let  us  enter  into  his  sensibilities 
and  disappointments  and  compare  them  with 
our  own.  There  are  but  two  signal  instances 
of  discomfiture  of  which  we  complain.  The 
first  in  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  and  the  second 
in  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Mon- 
treal. These  are  our  principal  misfortunes.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  boast  the  destruction  of 
Proctor's  army,  and  the  successful  attack  and 
capture  of  York.  Let  us  take  the  enemy's  view 
of  these  events.  Neither  of  the  officers  of  the 
enemy  who  commanded  on  these  occasions  has 
been  since  employed.  Proctor  has  suffered 
the  severest  censure,  in  the  general  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  that  language  can  ex- 
press, and  Sheaffe,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
sent  to  England,  perhaps  for  trial  for  hia  mis- 
conduct.    The  enemy,  then,  supposes  our  sue- 
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cesses  on  these  occasions,  however  we  may  re- 
gard them,  as  heavy  misfortunes  to  his  arms. 
The  victory  of  Harrison  was  such  as  would 
have  secured  to  a  Roman  General,  in  the  best 
days  of  the  Republic,  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  attack  on  York  was  highly  spirited,  and 
the  success  was  brilliant  and  complete  ;  and 
this,  too,  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  lost 
the  commanding  officer,  the  gallant  Pike,  at 
the  moment  when  the  harvest  of  victory  was  to 
be  reaped.  The  war  on  the  land  has  not,  then, 
been  so  disastrous  or  so  dishonorable  as  we 
have  sometimes  supposed. 

But  on  what  principle,  in  estimating  the  char- 
acter and  effects  of  this  war,  are  gentlemen 
authorized  to  separate  the  operations  on  land 
from  those  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes?  I 
claim  not  exclusively  for  my  own  political 
friends  the  honors  of  our  naval  triumphs.  I 
was  among  the  first  to  accuse  them  of  their 
neglect  of  this  service,  and  to  urge  them  to 
cherish  and  support  the  Naval  Establishment. 
But  I  cannot  either  allow  to  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Opposition  the  claim  which  they  affect,  of 
being  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  Navy..  They 
have  discarded  the  man  (the  late  President 
Adams)  who  was  its  greatest  patron,  and  re- 
jected from  the  times  which  they  love  to  call 
their  own,  the  period  in  which  it  received  its 
greatest  and  its  happiest  impetus.  But  let  its  pa- 
trons and  its  friends  be  whom  they  may,  I  have  a 
right  to  claim  its  merits  for  the  country ;  and  when 
we  connect  our  naval  deeds  with  the  other  events 
of  the  war,  who  will  venture  to  say  this  has 
been  an  inglorious  war?  An  inglorious  war! 
Insult  not  the  gallant  men  who  have  fought 
and  bled  in  your  battles,  and  yet  live  with  high 
claims  to  your  applause.  Tread  not  so  rudely 
on  the  ashes  of  the  heroic  dead.  Could  the 
soul  of  Lawrence  speak  from  the  cerements 
which  confine  his  mouldering  body,  in  what 
appalling  language  would  he  rebuke  the  man 
who  should  assert  that  the  contest  in  which  he 
so  nobly  conquered  and  so  nobly  died,  was  an 
inglorious  war !  "Will  you  tell  that  worthy 
man,*  who  fills  with  so  much  fidelity  and  use- 
fulness a  station  in  your  service  on  this  floor, 
that  this  is  an  inglorious  war  ?  He  has  beheld 
one  sont  triumph  over  his  country's  foe,  and 
live  to  hear  and  to  receive  the  applause  and 
gratitude  of  his  country.  He  has  seen  another  \ 
fall  in  the  arms  of  victory,  heroically  aiding  in 
an  achievement,  which,  if  it  be  not  unparallel- 
led  is  certainly  not  exceeded  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Happy  father !  yet  I  would  call  him 
a  miserable  and  hopeless  man  were  this  an  in- 
glorious war.  But  I  must  call  him  a  most 
happy  father,  for  God  and  nature  have  implant- 
ed in  our  bosoms  a  principle  which  elevates  us 
above  the  love  of  life  and  friends,  and  makes  us 
think  their  loss  a  blessing  when  they  are  yield- 

*  Mr.  Claxton,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House, 
t  Lieutenant  Claxton,  who  was  on  board  the  Wasp  when 
she  captured  the  Frolic. 
$  Midshipman  Claxton. 


ed  up  in  the  cause  of  a  beloved  country,  on  the 
altar  and  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is  this 
principle  which  makes  that  excellent  father  re- 
flect not  merely  with  composure,  but  with 
pleasure  on  the  child  of  his  love  giving  np  his 
life  in  battle;  his  blood  mingling  with  the 
wave,  and  his  body  entombed  in  the  bosom  of 
Erie.  Tes,  he  would  rather  feel  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  gallant  boy  fought  with  Perry  and 
died  in  the  glorious  battle  of  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, than  now  embrace  him  in  his  arms, 
again  animated  with  the  strong  pulse  of  life — 
again  pouring  into  the  parental  bosom  his  filial 
duty,  and  lighting  np  a  father's  pride  and  joy ! 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  that  subject  which 
was  my  principal  inducement  to  claim  your  at- 
tention in  this  debate — I  allude  to  the  question 
of  retaliation.  The  conduct  of  the  Government 
is  not  only  condemned  in  this  particular,  but  it 
is  also  said  we  ought  not  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Canada,  lest  it  should  provoke  the  ene- 
my to  give  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  re- 
taliation which  we  have  threatened.  Let  us 
see  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  humiliating 
doctrine.  This  question  is  one  of  the  gravest 
and  most  solemn  character;  affecting  deeply 
the  honor  of  the  country,  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  I  wish, 
for  the  last  reason,  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  minority  to  have  passed  it 
over  in  silence.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
safest  and  wisest.  I  pretend  not,  however,  to 
dictate  the  conduct  of  other  gentlemen,  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  enter  my  protest  against 
the  doctrines  which  have  been  maintained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  on  this  subject.  I 
think,  but  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
with  a  proper  deference  for  the  opinions  of 
other  gentlemen,  this  subject  has  been  very 
erroneously  considered.  It  has  been  made  by 
the  combatants  on  either  side  to  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  question  of  expatriation,  when 
it  has  very  little  and  very  remote  relation  to 
that  question.  But,  as  the  inquiry  is  one  of 
very  great  importance,  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  discussing  it  first  in  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  heretofore  generally  treated,  in 
order  that  I  may  draw  the  subject  from  thence, 
without  any  violence  to  the  common  mode  of 
thinking,  into  that  point  of  light  in  which  I 
suppose  it  ought  to  be  viewed. 

To  speak,  then,  of  expatriation.  The  right 
of  expatriation,  which  is  broadly  and  generally 
affirmed  on  the  one  hand,  is  on  the  other  re- 
butted in  equal  extent,  by  the  claim  of  perpet- 
ual allegiance.  These  may  be  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  questions.  The  affirmation  of  the 
one  is  the  negation  of  the  other.  This  it  may 
be  material  to  remember,  because  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  to 
show  that  naturalization,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  destructive  of  perpetual  allegiance 
and  synonymous  with  expatriation,  is  really  not 
so.  Perpetual  allegiance  is  alleged  to  be  found- 
ed on  natural  law,  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
or  the  munioipal  law  of  each  State.    We  will 
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examine  each ;  and  first,  the  law  of  nature.  To 
determine  what  is  the  law  of  nature,  the 
simplest  way  may  he,  not  to  emharrass  our- 
selves with  equivocal  definitions,  hut  to  look  at 
things  through  our  hest  judgments,  with  a  view 
to  discover  their  just  fitness  and  connection. 
"We  may  call  in  the  aid  and  authority  of  writers 
of  character  and  reputation,  and  with  these 
lights  seek  our  conclusion.  In  this  view  we 
are  ahle  to  discover  but  two  principles  or  pre- 
tences on  which  the  duty  of  perpetual  alle- 
giance is  affirmed,  or  the  right  of  expatriation 
denied.  These  are  the  necessities  of  the  State, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  subject.  These  are 
the  only  grounds  stated  by  Vattel,  to  whom 
alone  I  shall  refer  as  my  authority  for  positions 
of  natural  and  national  law,  because  I  can  refer 
to  no  better  authority,  the  more  especially  as 
on  the  points  for  which  I  shall  use  him,  I  be- 
lieve he  agrees  with  all  other  writers. 

The  obligation  resulting  from  the  necessity 
of  the  State,  can  apply  to  none  but  extreme 
cases — such,  for  example,  as  the  instance  of  in- 
vasion, or  the  case  of  war,  when  great  numbers 
should  suddenly  abandon  the  State — a  necessity 
that  neither  does  nor  can  exist  in  relation  to 
the  few  scattered  instances  of  expatriation 
which  the  practice  and  experience  of  nations 
have  hitherto  exhibited  to  our  view,  and  which 
form  the  whole  of  the  instances  about  which 
we  reason ;  nor  can  it  form  any  foundation  for 
perpetual  allegiance  in  the  extent  in  which  it 
is  claimed;  which  is  not  confined  to  cases  of 
extraordinary  character,  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  embraces  every  subject  born  in  the 
country,  and  is  neither  limited  by  time  nor  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  extent  of  that  obligation,  which  is  found- 
ed on  the  gratitude  of  the  subject,  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  benefit  that  he  has  re- 
ceived and  the  favor  that  the  Government  has 
conferred.    Now  what  benefit  has  the  subject 
received  ?    "When  in  a  state  of  infancy,  he  has 
been  protected  and  permitted  to  live  up  to 
adult  years  in  security  and  peace.    But  has  this 
benefit  imposed  an  obligation  which  has  no 
limits,  which  is  commensurate  with  every  fac- 
ulty,  mental  and  physical,  which  the  subject 
possesses,  and  coextensive  with  the  duration  of 
his  life  ?    Those  who  form  a  State  at  given 
time,  repay,  by  the  services  of  the  time,  the 
protection  of  the  Government  for  the  same  pe- 
riod.    The  services,  of  the  ancestor  are  a  full 
equivalent  to  the  sovereign  for  the  protection 
which  is  enjoyed  by  his  offspring  as  well  as 
himself;  and  the  son,  when  he  arrives  at  adult 
age  and  is  able  himself  to  serve  the  State,  is 
nothing  in  arrear  to  the  Government.     Put  the 
case  of  any  actual  society  or  population.    Is 
not  the  protection  of  the  Government  fully  re- 
paid by  the  gross  population,   including  the 
young  and  the  old,  at  any  given  period  ?    The 
adult,  it  may  be  admitted,  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  some  one  for  the  care  and  assistance  by 
which  he  has  been  reared ;  to  his  parent,  if  you 
please,  but  certainly  not  to  the  sovereign,  who, 


it  is  seen,  has  received  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
protection  which  the  subject  has  enjoyed. 
There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  foundation  for 
the  claim  of  perpetual  allegiance  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  State,  or  the  gratitude  of  the  subject 
for  the  benefits  he  has  received.  I  will  illus- 
trate the  argument  in  relation  to  the  last  of 
these  pretences  by  the  case  of  parent  and  child. 
The  gratitude  due  by  the  citizen  to  the  sover- 
eign cannot  be  greater  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  most  revere  the  obligation,  than  that  of 
the  child  to  the  parent — yet  there  is  no  man 
who  would  not  he  shocked  at  the  injustice  of 
the  parent  who  should  claim  from  his  child  per- 
petual servitude,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
nurture. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  far  the 
municipal  laws  of  nations,  respectively,  estab- 
lish this  right.  And  here  I  readily  admit,  that 
the  municipal  laws  of  England  do  establish  the 
doctrine.  I  think,  too,  that  the  municipal  laws 
of  other  nations  generally  accord  with  those  of 
England  on  this  subjeot.  I  then,  at  once,  con- 
cede to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Geosvenob)  all  that  he  so  zealously  endeavored 
to  prove  by  the  learned  and  able  argument 
which  he  submitted  to  you  the  other  day — that 
the  municipal  laws  of  England,  and  of  nations 
generally,  enjoin  upon  the  subject  the  duty  of 
perpetual  allegiance.  And  I  admit,  further, 
that  it  is  of  no  practical  consequence  to  say  that 
it  is  neither  supported  by  the  moral  duties  of 
the  subjeot,  nor  warranted  by  the  essential  na- 
ture of  Government.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
it  is  enforced  by  the  sanctions  which  secure 
obedience  to  all  municipal  laws  ;  though  it  be 
not  just,  it  does  not  cease  to  he  obligatory  wher- 
ever municipal  laws  can  operate.  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  those  who  reason 
with  him,  having  established  the  doctrine  of 
perpetual  allegiance,  at  once  assume,  in  sub- 
stance, though  not  in  express  terms,  a  distinct 
proposition,  equally  necessary  to  their  conclu- 
sion, which  they  have  not  proved  or  even  at- 
tempted to  prove — namely,  universal  allegiance. 
I  doubt  whether  my  meaning,  in  the  use  of  this 
term,  may  he  clearly  understood,  and  therefore 
I  will  define  it.  It  is  intended  to  say,  that  the 
allegiance  claimed  is  not  only  co-extensive  with 
the  territorial  limits,  and  the  extension  of  the 
territorial  power  of  the  natural  sovereign,  but 
also  goes  with  the  subject  into  the  territories, 
and  under  the  territorial  power  of  every  other 
sovereign  under  whose  jurisdiction  he  may  re- 
side. The  argument  of  the  gentleman,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, establishes  perpetual  allegiance ;  but  it 
assumes  that  this  perpetual  allegiance  is  also 
universal.  Now,  the  latter  is  denied,  and  clear- 
ly does  not  exist ;  he  has  offered  no  proof  to 
establish  it ;  and,  if  we  recur  to  the  principles 
which  we  have  already  proved,  it  will  appear 
satisfactory  that  it  cannot  exist.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  power  of  a  Government  is  only 
co-extensive  with  its  territorial  limits,  and  the 
extension  of  its  territorial  power.  Beyond  these, 
it  can  neither  enforce  duties  nor  extend  pro- 
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taction.  Now,  the  basis  of  allegiance  is  protec- 
tion ;  and  all  legal  duties  must  suppose,  at  least 
in  theory  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  ability 
to  enforce  them ;  but,  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  and  the  extension  of  the  territorial  power 
of  a  Government,  neither  of  these  exist,  nor 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  exist ;  and  of  course, 
beyond  these,  allegiance  must  cease.  It  will  be 
no  reply  to  this  argument  to  say  that,  on  the 
return  of  the  subject  to  the  dominions  of  his 
native  sovereign,  his  allegiance  is  restored.  It 
is  admitted  that  allegiance  is  not  limited  by 
time,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  established  that 
it  is  not  limited  by  space ;  that,  when  out  of 
these  dominions,  the  citizen  is  subject  to  a 
power  which  in  its  nature  only  can  exist  within 
them.  Nor  will  it  be  more  material  to  prove 
that,  on  the  return  of  a. subject  to  his  native 
country,  he  may  be  punished  for  any  offences — 
denominated  such  by  the  internal  laws  of  the 
State — which  have  been  committed  without  its 
limits ;  for  that  will  only  prove  that  the  sover- 
eign authority  is  uncontrollable  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  State ;  that  it  may  enforce 
unjust  laws,  and  inflict  unjust  punishments.  But 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  argument  to  say, 
as  will  be  proved  hereafter,  that,  when  taken 
in  arms,  he  is  protected  from  the  operation  of 
municipal  laws  by  the  laws  of  arms. 

It  has  even  been  contended,  that  we  have  not 
the  right  to  naturalize  the  subjects  of  another 
power,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impose  the  obli- 
gation of  bearing  arms  against  that  power,  even 
within  our  own  territory ;  and  that,  if  our  con- 
stitution and  laws  speak  a  different  language, 
they  are  nugatory.  All  nations,  speaking  gene- 
rally, have,  indeed,  claimed  the  duty  of  perpet- 
ual allegiance  ;  but  the  same  nations,  at  the 
same  time,  have  exercised  the  power  of  natural- 
ization; the  British  nation,  particularly,  with- 
out any  formality  of  process,  naturalizes  the 
subjects  of  other  powers  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word.  Our  constitution,  on  this 
subject,  is  as  explicit  as  language  can  make  it ; 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  for  gentlemen  to  take  for 
granted  that  all  the  great  men  who  framed  and 
signed  that  instrument,  with  "Washington  at 
their  head,  were  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  rel- 
ative rights  and  duties  of  nations  as  this  argu- 
ment necessarily  supposes.  Let  me  say  to  these 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  understood,  and  believe, 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  instrument  by  a  gentleman  (Alex- 
ander Hamilton)  who,  I  acknowledge,  was  a 
very  great  man,  and  to  whose  memory  they 
are  not  unwilling  to  pay  the  highest  honors. 
Will  the  gentleman  say  he  was  thus  ignorant  of 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  nations  ? 

But  I  repeat,  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
prove,  that  the  question  of  retaliation  has  been 
very  improperly  connected  with  those  of  per- 
petual allegiance,  naturalization,  and  expatria- 
tion. Perpetual  allegiance  is  indeed  so  far  con- 
nected with  retaliation  as  to  be  the  pretence 
under  which,  sometimes,  that  act  of  an  enemy 
is  committed  which  renders  retaliation  neces- 


sary, and  naturalization  is  so  far  connected  with 
it,  as  to  increase  the  obligation  of  the  adopted 
sovereign  to  retaliate  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
naturalized  citizen,  as  the  ties  that  bind  them 
together  are  more  close  and  numerous,  and  more 
solemn,  than  those  which  connect  a  sovereign  and 
the  stranger  who  merely  bears  arms  in  his  service. 
The  foundation,  however,  of  the  right  of  retali- 
ation is  not  at  all  formed  by  these  ties ;  but 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations  in 
war.  The  proper  mode  of  discussing  this  ques- 
tion was  well  indicated  by  the  example  of  the 
venerable  gentleman  (Mr.  Findlay)  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  been  pursued,  with  great  suc- 
cess, by  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Robertson)  from 
Louisiana,  the  latter  part  of  whose  speech,  that 
which  was  delivered  during  the  last  ten  minutes 
he  addressed  you,  was,  in  my  opinion,  worth  all 
(I  deny  not  the  abstract  talent  displayed  by 
others)  that  has  been  said  within  as  well  as 
without  these  walls  on  the  subject,  because  he 
proved  by  the  best  example  what  is  the  usage 
of  nations  on  this  point ;  which  at  once  present- 
ed the  proper  mode  and  the  true  object  of  in- 
quiry. Before  the  mitigated  practice  of  mod- 
ern times  had  softened  and  civilized  the  character 
of  war,  it  would  have  been  considered  absurd 
in  the  victor  to  talk  of  his  right  to  punish  the 
vanquished,  as  a  traitor  under  the  municipal 
laws  of  his  native  country,  when  he  had  been 
taken  in  arms  against  it.  The  rights  of  war 
gave  him  the  readier  means  of  his  sword  and 
his.  will.  Amidst  arms,  municipal  laws  are 
correctly  said  to  be  silent ;  the  original  right  of 
the  victor  was  to  put  his  prisoners  to  death — 
this  is  still  his  extreme  right,  and  still  exists  in 
such  degree  as  to  merge  and  in  effect  to  anni- 
hilate all  other  rights  over  the  captive,  but  it  is 
a  right  controlled  by  the  mitigated  usages  of 
modern  times,  and  these  usages  have  become 
the  established  laws  and  rights  of  civilized  war. 
Examples  of  these  mitigated  usages  are  numer- 
ous. The  property  of  the  subjects  of  an  enemy 
is  on  land  generally  held  inviolable.  Persons 
not  belligerent,  though  enemies,  are  not  even 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  ocean  they 
are  suffered  to  pass  unmolested,  and  are  often, 
within  the  territory  of  an  enemy,  permitted  to 
reside  in  peace,  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
State..  But  above  all,  the  life  of  a  prisoner  of 
war  is  to  be  held  sacred,  and  he  is  to  be  treated 
with  humanity  and  kindness.-  Engrafted  on 
these  usages,  to  secure  them  from  violation, 
arose  the  practice  of  retaliation,  which,  far  from 
being,  even  where  it  extends  to  the  deprivation 
of  human  life,  an  act  of  cruelty,  is,  when  sober- 
ly and  correctly,  though  sternly  and  inexorably 
applied,  sacred  to  humanity.  Were  it  not  for 
this  sanction,  we  should  probably  soon  bid  adieu 
to  the  civilized  and  mitigated  character  of 
modern  war,  which  would  assume  its  ancient 
ferocity.  Acts  of  retaliation  are  like  judicial  sac- 
rifices on  the  altar  of  justice,  in  which,  though 
humanity  may  weep,  the  offended  laws  must  be 
satisfied.  If  it  be  replied  that  the  instance  is 
dissimilar,  because  the  Bubject  of  retaliation  is 
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innocent,  it  is  answered  that  the  victims  of  war 
are  generally  innocent.  It  must  be  ever  a  sub- 
ject of  lamentation  when  we  are  obliged  to  take 
the  life  of  man.  It  is  still  more  a  subject  of 
lamentation  when  the  blood  of  the  innocent  is 
shed,  but  the  condition  of  humanity  sometimes 
requires  and  justice  sometimes  commands  us  to 
do  both.  It  is  however  said,  that  though  retali- 
ation be  admitted  to  be  a  general  right  of  war, 
yet  when  the  natural  sovereign  finds  his  subject 
in  arms  against  him,  he  has  a  right  to  punish  Mm 
as  a  traitor,  and  that  the  sovereign  in  whose 
ranks  and  under  whose  colors  he  fought  has  no 
right  to  retaliate.  But  has  not  this  argument 
been  already  refuted?  Has  it  not  been  proved 
that  all  the  rights  of  the  victor  over  the  captive 
are  merged  in  those  of  war  ?  There  is  no  collis- 
sion  between  the  municipal  laws  and  the  laws 
of  war.  The  captive  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
in  this  character  never  becomes  subject  to  any 
other  than  the  laws  of  war. 

But  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  by  legal  and 
historical  instances,  that  Great  Britain  has  pun- 
ished her  subjects  who  have  been  taken  in  arms 
against  her,  and  thence  it  is  inferred  that  this 
is  the  law  of  nations  generally  and  of  war. 
Were  the  premises  admitted,  the  conclusion 
would  not  follow.  But  these  examples  only 
prove  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They  are 
cases  in  which  power  and  violence  have  tram- 
pled on  law  and  principle,  because  no  national 
or  other  arm  of  sufficient  vigor  was  interposed 
to  protect  and  save  the  victims.  The  instances 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  generally  those 
which  grow  out  of  civil  wars,  and  occurred  at 
times  when  all  resistance  to  the  Government 
had  been  put  down,  and  there  remained  no 
ability  in  the  vanquished  to  execute  retaliation. 
Such  were  the  eases  of  -iEneas  McDonald, 
Colonel  Townley,  and  others.  In  that  of  Doc- 
tor Story,  which  was  most  relied  upon  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina^  (Mr.  Gaston,) 
though  he  had  become  a  Spanish  subject  and 
resided  in  the  dominions  of  Spain  for  some 
years,  yet  he  had  returned  to  England  and  there 
had  committed  treason.  On  such  a  case  there 
could  be  no  question.  [Mr.  Gaston  said  this 
case  was  generally  misunderstood,  and  was 
taken  to  be  such  as  had  been  just  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina — but  in  Dyer's 
Eeports,  where  the  case  was  best  reported,  it 
would  appear  that  the  treason  was  committed 
in  Flanders.]  I  am  glad,  said  Mr.  C,  that  the 
gentleman  has  corrected  me.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  misrepresent  the  argument  of  any  gen- 
tleman, and  especially  that  of  one  whose  con- 
duct in  debate  is  so  fair  and  honorable  as  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I  have 
not  examined  the  case  particularly,  because  the 
principle  of  my  argument  admits  these  cases. 
My  object  was  merely  to  class  and  characterize 
them.  Let  it  not  however  be  understood, 
when  I  say  that  most  of  the  instances  relied 
upon  occurred  in  civil  wars,  that  therefore  I 
admit  them  to  have  been  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  war.      On  the  contrary  I  will  demon- 


strate, that  even  in  civil  wars,  the  law  of  na- 
tions protects  the  life  of  the  captive  who  has 
resisted  his  natural  sovereign,  and  secures  him 
the  rights  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  according  to 
the  usages  of  modern  times.  That  when  these 
rights  have  been  violated,  retaliation  is  author- 
ized, and  that  history  records  the  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  successfully  exercised.  I 
hear  it  suggested  (by  Mi-.  Geosvenob)  that  in 
civil  wars  this  may  be  the  law  and  usage  of  na- 
tions, but  that  it  is  otherwise  when  the  subjects 
of  one  sovereign^join  the  arms  of  another  sover- 
eign with  whom  he  is  at  war.  This  does  indeed 
seem  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  distinction — it 
does  appear  to  me  that  if  this  inviolability  of 
the  captive  can  be  established  to  he  the  law  and 
usage  of  war  in  civil  contests,  it  is  a  fortiori 
proved  to  be  the  law  and  usage  of  national  con- 
tests. A  single  authority  will  put  the  first  of 
these  positions  beyond  doubt.     Vattel  says : 

"  A  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and 
government,  or  at  least,  it  suspends  their  force  and 
effect ;  produces  in  the  nation  two  .independent  par- 
ties, considering  each  other  as  enemies  and  acknowl- 
edging no  common  judge  ;  therefore  of  necessity 
these  two  parties  must,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  two  separate  bodies,  two  distinct 
people ;  though  one  of  them  may  be  in  the  wrong  in 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  State,  to  raise  up 
against  lawful  authority,  they  are  not  the  less  divid- 
ed in  fact  ;  besides,  who  shall  pronounce  on  which 
side  the  right  or  the  wrong  lies  ?  On  earth  they 
have  no  common  superior.  Thus  they  are  in  the  case 
of  two  nations,  who,  having  a  dispute  which  they 
cannot  adjust,  are  compelled  to  decide  it  by  force  of 
arms. 

"  Things  being  thus  situated,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  common  laws  of  war,  those  maxims  of  humanity, 
moderation,  and  probity,  which  we  have  before  enu- 
merated and  recommended,  are  in  civil  wars  to  be 
observed  on  both  sides.  The  same  reasons  on  which 
the  obligation  between  State  and  State  is  founded, 
render  them  even  more  necessary  in  the  unhappy 
circumstances'  when  two  incensed  parties  are  destroy- 
ing their  common  country.  Should  the  sovereign 
conceive  he  has  a  right  to  hang  up  his  prisoners  as 
rebels,  the  opposite  party  will  make  reprisals.  If  he 
does  not  religiously  observe  the  capitulations,  and  all 
the  conventions  made  with  his  enemies,  they  will  no 
longer  rely  on  his  word.  Should  he  burn  and  de- 
stroy, they  will  follow  his  example  ;  the  war  will  be- 
come cruel  and  horrid ;  its  calamities  will  increase 
on  the  nation.  The  Duke  de  Montpensier's  infamous 
and  barbarous  excesses  against  the  reformed  in 
France  are  too  well  known.  The  men  were  delivered 
up  to  the  executioner,  and  the  women  to  the  brutality 
of  the  soldiers.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
reformed  became  exasperated ;  they  took  vengeance 
of  such  inhuman  practices ;  and  the  war,  before  suffi- 
ciently cruel,  as  a  civil  and  religious  war,  became 
more  bloody  and  destructive.  "Who  could,  without 
horror,  read  the  savage  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Baron  des  Adrets  ?  By  turns  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro- 
testant, he  distinguished  himself  by  his  barbarity  to 
both  sides.  At  length  there  was  a  necessity  for  de- 
parting from  such  affectations  of  juridical  superiority 
against  persons  who  could  support  their  cause  sword 
in  hand,  and  of  treating  them  not  as  criminals,  but 
as  enemies.     Even  troops  have  often  refused  to  serve 
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in  a  war  wherein  the  Prince  exposed  them  to  cruel 
reprisals.  Officers  who  had  the  highest  sense  of 
honor,  though  ready  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  field 
of  battle,  for  his  service,  have  not  thought  it  any 
part  of  their  duty  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  ignomin- 
ious death.  Therefore,  whenever  a  numerous  party 
thinks  it  has  a  right  to  resist  the  sovereign,  and  finds 
itself  able  to  declare  that  opinion,  sword  in  hand,  the 
war  is  to  be  carried  on  between  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  between  two  different  nations ;  and  they 
are  to  leave  open  the  same  means  of  preventing  enor- 
mous violences  and  restoring  peace." 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  reason  on  which  the 
rights  and  usages  of  nations  are  applied  to  civil 
wars,  is,  that  those  who  resist  have  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  become  assimilated  to  inde- 
pendent nations. 

In  short,  the  basis  of  retaliation  is  humanity. 
As  no  nation  or  body  of  men  will  suffer  their 
enemies  to  put  those  to  death  who  fight  under 
their  banners,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
interest  and  fear  restrain  an  enemy  from  putting 
his  prisoners  to  death,  when  he  knows  the  act 
will  be  retaliated.  But,  retaliation  is  always  a 
question  of  expediency.  If  we  were  at  war 
with  a  nation  dead  to  all  the  sensibilities  of  our 
nature — a  nation  that  would  suffer,  without  re- 
morse or  feeling,  its  innocent  subjects  to  become 
victims  to  a  sanguinary  violation,  on  its  own 
part,  of  the  usages  of  civilized  war,  we  might 
be  obliged  to  forbear,  as  we  would  know  the 
object  of  retaliation  would  not  be  gained.  But, 
for  myself,  I  deem  more  highly  of  the  British 
nation  and  Government.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Government  of  that  nation  to  be  so  wicked  as 
to  provoke  the  consequences  which  must  inevi- 
tably follow  the  execution  of  the  barbarous 
threat  they  have  uttered — that  they  would 
treat  as  criminals  the  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  our  ranks. 
Deserters  alone  have  been  permitted  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  life  of  a 
prisoner  shall  be  sacred ;  and  the  humanity  of 
modern  times  has  even  contrived  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  deserters.  Hence,  the  prac- 
tice of  permitting  the  garrisons  of  captured 
places  to  march  out  with  a  certain  number  of 
covered  wagons,  which  are  not  to  be  searched. 
(Vattel,  b.  3,  ch.  8,  sec.  144.)  The  reason 
given  is,  that  they  have  become  numerous,  and 
that  humanity  forbids  their  destruction — un- 
doubtedly a  very  sufficient  reason,  but  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  is  sometimes  urged  in 
justification  of  the  threat  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
sameness  of  language,  similarity  of  personal 
appearance,  connections  in  trade,  and  ease  and 
frequency  of  intercourse,  those  who  join  us  are 
numerous,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  pun- 
ish them  when  found  in  arms. 

I  must  again  bring  to  your  notice  the  author- 
ity which  was  yesterday  presented  to  you  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Robert- 
son,) because  it  bears  so  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion-before you,  and  affords  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  the  legislators  and  statesmen  of  Great 


Britain  herself,  confirming  entirely  the  doctrine 
on  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
acts  at  this  time. 

[Here  Mr.  0.  read  several  extracts  from  a  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  bill  to 
raise  a  corps  of  French  emigrants,  in  which  Mr. 
Burke  was  the  principal  speaker.] 

Mr.  0.  continued.  No  human  authority  can 
be  of  more  value  than  that  of  this  great  man, 
(Mr.  Burke,)  who  at  once  teaches  the  doctrine, 
and  gives  the  examples  which  establish  that 
doctrine,  in  all  the  extent  in  which  this  Gov- 
ernment claims  the  right  to  exercise  it.  It  is 
true,  that  in  this  debate  Mr.  Sheridan  attempts 
to  destroy  the  value  and  impeach  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  the  instances  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
mentioned,  but,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
he  has  not  succeeded.  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  in 
each  of  the  examples  Mr.  Burke  had  mentioned : 

"  Except  with  regard  to  America,  he  had  entirely 
failed.  The  first  is  the  conduct  of  the  English  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  in 
the  year  1745.  A  space  of  near  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  when  they  took  some  of  them  prisoners,  but 
it  was  not  very  probable  that  many  of  those  who 
left  Ireland  in  1688  returned  to  invade  England  in 
1745."  "  The  next,  he  says,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
French  to  Lord  Ligonier,  who  was  one  of  the  French 
refugees,  banished  from  France  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes — which  was  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  actions  that  ever  disgraced 
history — in  the  year  1682,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  year  1747 — a  period  of  sixty-five  years.  So 
that  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  the  father  of  his 
Lordship  who  was  a  refugee,  or  at  least  that  his  Lord- 
ship must  have  been  a  child  in  arms  at  the  time." 

It  seems  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
attempt  to  support  the  authority  of  Edmund 
Burke;  yet,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  these  objections  of  Mr.  Sher- 
idan. Though  it  be  true,  as  he  states,  that  few 
of  the  Irish  brigades  who  entered  the  French 
service  in  1688,  remained  to  invade  England  in 
1745 ;  yet,  it  is  a  fact,  well  attested  by  history, 
that  these  corps  were  afterwards  kept  up  by  the 
enlistment  of  the  natives  of  Ireland — a  fact 
which  leaves  the  example  at  least  equally  strong. 
Admit,  too,  Lord  Ligonier  to  have  been  a  child 
in  arms,  but  a  native  of  France,  is  not  the  ex- 
ample one  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  in  this  argument  deny 
the  right  of  retaliation  ?  They  allow  neither 
age  nor  circumstances  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  so- 
liciting the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a 
short  time.  I  do  it  with  great  and  unaffected 
reluctance,  as  I  am  conscious  that-my  remarks 
must  be  of  a  desultory  nature ;  and  that  so 
able,  elaborate,  and  eloquent,  has  been  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bill  on  your  table,  and  the 
topics  connected  with  it,  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, as  almost  to  preclude  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  in  my  power  to  add  any  thing,  either  to 
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instruct  the  understanding  or  to  interest  the 
feelings.  In  truth,  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  not  my  intention  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  single  remark ;  but,  on  reflection, 
I  was  convinced  that  there  would  be  a  propriety 
in  my  stating  the  reasons  by  which  I  should  be 
governed  in  my  vote,  and  the  ground  on  which 
I  was  prepared  to  justify  it.  This  was  the  ex- 
tent of  my  wish  and  intention ;  and  even  this 
wish  and  intention,  I  believe  I  should  have 
foregone,  (after  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  floor,)  had  it  not  been  that  some  remarks 
were  made  yesterday,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  demand  attention.  The 
bill  under  consideration,  should  the  blank  be 
filled  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
will  authorize  the  loan  of  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars.  To  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
thus  to  be  created;  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue a  system  of  taxation,  odious  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  people.  The  principal  of  the  debt 
will,  I  presume,  descend  as  a  burden  to  posterity. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  controvert 
the  facts  stated' by  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  Committee"  of  Ways  and  Means,  or  his  rea- 
soning upon  those  facts — though  that  reason- 
ing, I  think,  was  more  specious  than  solid.  I 
admit  that  the  resources  of  this  country,  under 
the  fostering  hand  of  a  wise,  prudent,  and  effi- 
cient Administration,  would  be  equal  to  meet  a 
debt  of  this,  and  even  of  a  larger  amount.  But 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  its  object  is 
to  place  money  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  system 
of  measures  and  a  course  of  policy  hostile,  as  I 
think,  to  the  best  interests  of"  this  country ;  to 
enable  them  to  continue  the  war  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  ;  a  war  which,  I  believe  in 
my  conscience,  was  in  its  origin  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient ;  which  is  prosecuted  without  any 
adequate  cause ;  which,  in  its  progress,  has 
brought  heavy  and  severe  calamities  upon  our 
country ;  and  which,  if  protracted  to  any  dis- 
tant period,  will,  I  fear,  be  productive  of  conse- 
quences the  most  disastrous. 

While  I  claim  the  privilege  of  animadverting 
upon  the  measures  of  the  Administration,  I  im- 
peach not  the  motives  of  gentlemen  who  main- 
tain opinions  different  from  my  own.  It  is  my 
duty,  however,  to  act  according  to  the  deliber- 
ate decisions  of  my  own  understanding,  and  the 
clear  convictions  of  my  own  conscience. 

The  minority,  or  the  Opposition,  as  they  are 
emphatically  denominated,  are  accused  of  incon- 
sistency, in  admitting  that  Great  Britain  has 
done  us  wrong,  and,  at  the  same  time,  persisting 
in  calling  this  war  unjust.  It  is  not  every  wrong 
that  will  justify  a  nation  in  resorting  to  arms  to 
obtain  redress.  War,  it  has  been  well  said,  is 
the  extremity  of  human  evil.  The  most  success- 
ful war,  in  a  Government  like  ours,  must  bring 
with  it,  of  necessity,  a  numerous  train  of  calam- 
ities. It  increases  the  public  burdens ;  it  im- 
poverishes the  people,  relaxes  the  moral  habits, 
promotes  a  spirit  of  licentiousness,  unnerves  the 


hand  of  industry,  and,  by  elevating  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority,  endangers  our  liber- 
ties. It  was  said,  I  think,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Virginia,  formerly  a  distinguished  member  of 
this  House,  that  this  Government  was  not  cal- 
culated for  offensive  war ;  that  it  was  putting 
the  constitution  to  a  test  which  it  could  not  en- 
dure. There  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  wisdom 
in  the  remark.  The  situation  to  which  we  are 
reduced  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  evils  of  war ; 
our  frontier  is  desolated ;  our  commerce  ruined ; 
our  Treasury  exhausted;  the  people  discontent- 
ed and  divided,  yet  we  were  precipitated  into  war, 
"  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  experiment,"  "  an  idle 
frolic,"  "  as  if  the  dire  goddess,  who  presides 
over  it,  with  her  murderous  spear  in  her  hand, 
and  her  gorgon  at  her  breast,  was  a  coquette  to 
be  flirted  with." 

For  what  are  we  prosecuting  this  war  ?  For 
a  cause,  as  has  been  shown  by  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Gaston,)  for 
which  war  was  not  declared — for  sailors'  rights. 
The  violation  of  sailors'  rights  is  now  the  pro- 
fessed cause  of  this  war,  and  the  protection  of 
them  its  avowed  object.  The  subject  of  impress- 
ment under  the  Administration  of  Washington, 
ever  the  vigilant  guardian  of  the  rights  and  hon- 
or of  his  country ;  under  that  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  not  considered  a  suf- 
ficient cause  of  war ;  nor  was  it  so  considered  by 
Mr.  Madison  himself  at  the  time  of  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Erskine.  The  honorable  Speakee 
has  just  acknowledged,  that,  in  his  opinion,  war 
would  not  have  been  declared  at  the  time  it  was 
declared,  but  for  the  Orders  in  Council. 

It  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment is  indebted  for  the  very  great  impor- 
tance now  attached  to  it,  to  the  revocation  of 
the  Orders  in  Council.  But  allow  that  impress- 
ment furnishes  a  just  cause  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  can  we  hope  to  obtain  from  her  more 
upon  this  point  by  arms  than  by  amicable  nego- 
tiation ?  It  is  well  known  that  this  right  which 
Great  Britain  claims  to  exercise,  of  taking  from 
the  merchant  vessels  of  other  nations  her  own 
native  seamen,  is  considered  by  her  as  essential 
to  her  maritime  strength ;  in  other  words,  as  es- 
sential to  her  national  existence ;  and,  so  strong- 
ly is  this  claim  supported  by  national  sentiment, 
that  no  Ministry  would  dare  to  surrender  it.  She 
may  consent  to  an  arrangement  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which,  without  derogating  from  the  right, 
may  render  the  exercise  of  it  less  liable  to  abuse, 
and  less  injurious  to  this  country ;  but  this  can 
be  obtained  only  by  negotiation. 

It  ought  to  be  considered,  that  this  is  not  a 
novel  claim  set  up  by  Great  Britain.  It  has 
been  exercised  by  her  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
even  long  before  we  existed  as  an  independent 
nation ;  founded  upon  principles  which  she  holds 
sacred — that  every  nation,  in  time  of  war,  has  a 
right  to  the  services  of  its  citizens ;  and  that  al- 
legiance is  perpetual.  But  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Montgomery)  de- 
nies to  Great  Britain  the  right  to  impress  her 
own  seamen  in  her  own  territorial  jurisdiction ; 
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it  being,  as  he  says,  in  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Magna  Gharta. 

This  I  consider  a  question  between  the  Brit- 
ish subject  and  his  Government,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  practice  of  im- 
pressment has  been  justified  by  some  of  her 
ablest  and  most  popular  writers :  even  by  Ju- 
nius himself,  the  great  champion  of  Opposition, 
in  his  time,  and  has  been  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  common  law  by  the  judicial  decisions  of 
some  of  her  most  eminent  judges.  Though  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  is  limited  to  her  own  sea- 
men, yet  it  is  true  that  American  seamen  are 
sometimes  taken  by  mistake,  and  sometimes  by 
the  wanton  act  of  the  British  naval  officers.  The 
number  of  our  seamen  thus  taken,  I  think,  how- 
ever has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Many  Brit- 
ish seamen  pass  as  American  under  American 
protections,  in  obtaining  which  great  frauds  are 
practised.  But  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of 
the  injury  which  we  suffer  by  impressment,  I 
should  be  as  much  gratified  as  any  person  could 
an  adequate  remedy  be  provided  for  it.  But 
how  are  we  to  obtain  satisfaction  by  prosecuting 
this  war  ?  I  shall  be  answered — by  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  The  conquest  of  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  incorporating  it  into  the  Union, 
though  it  may  come  "  within  the  scope  of  the 
policy"  of  some  gentlemen,  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, a  project  so  wild,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned the  expression,  so  preposterous,  that  I  can- 
not believe  it  will  receive  the  deliberate  sanction 
of  a  majority  of  this  committee,  much  less  of  the 
nation.  Sad  experience  must  have  convinced  us 
that  Canada  cannot  be  conquered  without  a 
great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure ;  and,  when 
acquired,  it  cannot  be  worth  to  us  the  price  at 
which  we  must  purchase  it.  We  have  territo- 
ries enough.  Instead  of  strengthening,  it  would 
weaken  the  Union. 

As  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  peace  as  an  instru- 
ment of  negotiation,  I  presume  the  most  san- 
guine do  not  indulge  the  expectation  of  effect- 
ing that  conquest  under  six  or  nine  months; 
certainly  not  in  time  to  assist  us  in  the  present 
negotiation ;  and,  should  we  obtain  possession 
of  Canada,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  extort 
from  Great  Britain,  or  purchase  from  her,  by 
the  surrender  of  it,  any  concession  upon  the 
point  in  controversy,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
Justify  the  sacrifices  we  must  make  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  it. 

I  stand  not  here  to  eulogize  the  character  of 
Great  Britain,  or  to  exalt  her  power ;  but  to 
pursue  the  true  interest  of  my  country,  as  far  as 
my  feeble  understanding  can  enable  me  to  as- 
certain it.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  as 
any  proof  of  the  want  of  patriotism  not  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  philippics  pronounced  by  gentle- 
men against  Britain.  In  assailing  her  in  the 
manner  they  have,  it  seems  to  me  that  passion 
triumphs  over  judgment,  and  that,  while  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  our  holy  religion,  they  forget 
that  charity  is  its  vital  principle. 

But  it  is  said  we  are  acting  in  opposition  to 


the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  that  the  war  is 
popular,  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  it  de- 
manded by  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  As  to 
that  part  of  the  country  from  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  come,  this  war  ever  has  been,  and,  I 
trust,  ever  will  be,  an  unpopular  and  an  odious 
war,  especially  as  to  the  proposed  conquest  of 
Canada. 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  hardly  a  division 
of  sentiment.  Men  who  rally  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Administration  upon  every  other 
question,  put  their  faces  against  them  on  this. 

I  speak  not  merely  of  the  merchants,  that  re- 
spectable class  of  the  community.  I  speak  of 
the  real  strength  of  every  free  country,  the  sub- 
stantial yeomanry  ;  the  hardy  cultivators  of 
their  own  soil,  who  will  defend  that  soil  with, 
their  hearts'  blood.  The  subtlety  of  lawyers 
has  not  cheated  them  into  the  opinions  they  en- 
tertain. They  have  formed  them  by  consulting 
their  own  good  feelings,  their  own  plain,  unso- 
phisticated understandings.  I  regret  that  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  making  any  remarks  that 
may  be  considered  in  any  degree  as  local.  I 
disclaim  all  invidious  comparisons  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  but  there 
have  been  so  many  allusions  to  the  State  from 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  come,  and  to  the 
spirit  which  is  supposed  to  manifest  itself  there, 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  subject.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  character  of  my  native  State  that  I 
shall  blush  to  defend.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  my  immediate  constituents  which 
should  humble  me  on  this  floor  as  their  repre- 
sentative, unless  it  be  the  consciousness  that 
they  have  conferred  on  me  an  honor  beyond  my 
merits. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Cuthbeet,)  whose  animated  speech  I  heard 
with  the  most  friendly  interest  and  attention, 
said  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  were 
jealous  of  their  rights.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  characterized  by  Edmund  Burke  as 
men  jealous  of  their  rights,  alike  to  every  inva- 
sion or  supposed  invasion  of  them; — "who 
augured  misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and 
snuffed  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted 
breeze." 

The  people  of  whom  I  speak,  still  possess 
some  portion  of  that  spirit.  Such  being  their 
temper,  they  may  he  betrayed  into  excesses 
from  an  excitement  of  feeling ;  they  may  fall 
into  errors  of  opinion  from  want  of  informa- 
tion; but  it  is  not  wise  in  Government  to 
attempt  to  reclaim  them  by  insulting  their  preju- 
dices, if  prejudices  they  entertain,  or  by  treat- 
ing with  indifference  or  contempt  their  com- 
plaints, founded  on  their  honest  convictions. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  have  passed 
no  aot  which  they  had  not  a  constitutional  right 
to  adopt.  They  know  their  duty,  and  will  per- 
form it.  They  know  their  rights,  too,  and  will, 
I  trust,  maintain  them.  There  are,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  it,  some  of  the  few  survivors  of 
the  good  old  Revolution  high  in  the  councils  of 
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my  native  State — men  who  staked  their  lives 
on  the  issue  of  that  contest  which  terminated 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence — ■ 
men  who,  in  the  path  of  duty,  will  be  as  little 
dismayed  by  the  glitter  of  hostile  steel  as  by 
the  glitter  of  the  tinselled  invective  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Foesyth.) 


Fbiday,  February  25. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Loan  bill. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  addressed  the 
Chair. as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  oppose  this  bill,  because  it  will  provide  the 
means  to  effect  an  unrighteous  end.  They  say 
that  the  war  was  unjust  in  its  commencement. 
That,  if  originally  just,  it  is  now  unnecessary, 
as  the  Orders  in  Council  are  revoked. 

That  impressment,  of  itself,  was  never  con- 
sidered a  cause  of  war. 

That  the  war  might  have  been  honorably 
avoided,  by  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  and 

That  the  system  of  retaliation,  resorted  to  by 
the  President,  has  given  to  the  war  a  character 
of  ferocity  unknown  to  civilized  nations. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  detect  and  expose  the 
fallacy  of  these  assertions,  permit  me  to  call 
back  your  attention  to  our  glorious  Revolution 
— not  like  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  the  ex- 
change of  one  tyrant  for  another,  but  a  revolu- 
tion of  principles,  whereby  the.  sovereignty  of 
Kings  was  overturned,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  established  on  its  ruins. 

By  the  great  charter  of  our  independence, 
it  is  expressly  declared,  "  that  all  men  are  by 
nature  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  That  all  legitimate  power  flows 
from  the  people,  and  is  to  be  exercised,  only,  to 
promote  their  happiness. 

This,  sir,  is  the  fair  fabric  of  our  rights,  con- 
structed by  the  proscribed  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  mar- 
tyred heroes.  From  this  fountain  flows  our 
constitution,  constructed,  expressly,  "  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity;"  and  I  conjure  you,  by  the  sacred 
obligations  under  which  you  act,  to  protect 
those  sacred  rights  so  solemnly  secured. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  war  was 
just  in  its  commencement;  that  the  Orders  in 
Council  are  not  revoked ;  that  the  impressment 
of  seamen  is,  of  itself,  a  just  cause  of  war  ; 
that  the  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr.  Pinkney  could  not  have  been  honorably 
adopted,  and  that  the  retaliatory  system  resort- 
ed to  by  the  President  was  not  an  act  of  ferocity 
but  of  humanity. 

Sir,  that  the  war  was  just  in  its  commence- 
ment will  appear  by  a  short  review  of  the  causes 
that  produced  it.    In  the  year  1792,  the  vener- 


able Washington  declared  that  the  practice  of 
impressment  was  intolerable,  and  that  it  must 
be  discontinued  or  war  would  be  inevitable ; 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  no 
doubt  of  the  same  opinion ;  Mr.  Adams  when 
President  declared  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
sentiments  of  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
Mr.  Marshall,  now  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Sloddart 
and  Mr.  Wolcott,  which  have  been  read,  prove 
that  they  then  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  law  of  nations  expressly  declares,  that, 
for  every  injury,  if  redress  is  demanded  or  re- 
quired, and  unreasonably  delayed,  it  is  just 
cause  of  war ;  and  Mr.  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina, when  Minister,  informs  us,  that  on  his  ap- 
plication for  impressed  seamen,  then  in  London, 
they  were  sent  off,  without  suffering  an  investi- 
gation of  their  rights.  Great  Britain  has,  no 
doubt,  disclaimed  the  right  of  impressing  Amer- 
ican seamen,  but  has  added  insult  to  injury,  by 
exercising  it,  and  impressing  thousands  of  our 
seamen  in  direct  violation  of  her  own  admis- 
sion. Our  Ministers  have  told  us,  that  while 
she  impresses  her  native  born  subjects,  who 
have  been  naturalized,  married,  and  settled  in 
the  United  States,  voluntarily  entering  our 
service,  she  refuses  to  release  native  born  Amer- 
ican citizens,  impressed  into  her  service,  be- 
cause they  are  married  and  settled  in  England. 
Can  such  monstrous  inconsistencies  be  submit- 
ted to  ?  Was  Mr.  King,  a  Minister  under  two 
Administrations,  by  the  exercise  of  his  distin- 
guished talents  and  devotion  to  this  subject, 
enabled  to  effect  an  honorable  arrangement? 
No,  sir,  and  Lord  Gastlereagh  declared  to 
Mr.  Russell  "that  the  friends  of  Great  Britain 
in  Congress  were  mistaken  on  that  point."  We 
see  by  the  official  documents  in  1807,  that  out 
of  2,059  cases  of  imprisonment,  102  only  were 
British  subjects;  that  1,142  were  discharged, 
and  805  kept  for  further  proof,  with  the  strong- 
est presumption  that  they  were  aliens,  or  Amer- 
icans whose  protections  had  been  lost. 

These  1,142  unfortunate  citizens,  I  presume, 
will  be  admitted  to  have  been  impressed,  as 
they  were  discharged  as  such;  and  also  the 
1,600  declared  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  Parlia- 
ment to  have  been  impressed ;  even  by  the 
"friends  of  Great  Britain  in  Congress,"  as  his 
Lordship  has  dubbed  them.  And  I  hope  honor- 
able gentlemen,  after  Lord  Castlereagh  has  de- 
clared that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  declara- 
tions, "that  the  Government,  through  Mr. 
King,  might  have  honorably  arranged  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment,"  will  not  further  expose 
their  devotion  to  that  nation,  nor  deny  that  the 
1,600  impressed  in  time  of  peace,  and  since 
made  prisoners  of  war,  is  a  just  cause  of  war. 
I  will  next  examine  the  spoliations  on  our  com- 
merce, their  commencement  and  progress,  with 
the  pretexts  under  which  they  have  been  com- 
mitted. Great  Britain  in  June,  1803,  passed  an 
Order  in  Council,  unlawfully  restricting  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  unblockaded  ports  of  her  enemy, 
and  condemning    our    vessels    with    innocent 
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cargoes   on  their  return    voyage    from    ports 
where  they  had  deposited  contraband  articles ; 
after  it  had  been  expressly   decided    by  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  an  American 
had  a  right  to  import  into  America  the  produce 
of  a  Spanish  colony,  and  that  landing  the  cargo 
and  paying  the  duties  would  break  the  continui- 
ty of  the  voyage,  and  justify  their  re-exporta- 
tion to   any  part  of  Europe ;  and  after  Lord 
Hawkesbury  had  communicated  to  Mr.  King 
that  decision,  approved  by  the  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, and  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  establishing  the 
law,  that  landing  the  goods  and  paying  the 
duties  in  the  neutral  country  would  break  the 
continuity  of  the  voyage,  and  was  such  an  im- 
portation as  would  legalize  the  trade,  although 
the  goods  were  shipped  in  the  same  vessel,  on 
account  of  the  same  owners,  and  sent  to  the 
mother  country  that  produced  them.    And  yet 
notwithstanding  this  order — this  decision  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty — this  report  of  the 
Advocate  General,  and  this  official  communica- 
tion by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Mr.  King,  our  com- 
merce was  swept  from  the  ocean,  and  condemn- 
ed in  direct  violation  of  the  order,  the  desision, 
and  the  report  of  the  Advocate  General  so  offi- 
cially communicated,  and  it  would  seem  insidi- 
ously to  inspire  us  with  confidence,  to  increase 
that  commerce,  that  they  might,  like  the  pan- 
ther in  ambush,  unsuspectedly  leap  upon  their 
prey.     This  outrageous  conduct  gave  rise  to 
clamors  in  every  commercial  circle  in  the  United 
States,  and,  at  the  opening  of   the  session  of 

1805,  the  President  informed  us,  "that  the 
British  had  captured,  in  the  very  entrance  of 
our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not 
only  the  vessels  of  our  friends  coming  to  trade 
with  us,  but  our  own  also ;  that  they  have  car- 
ried them  off,  under  the  pretence  of  legal  adju- 
dication; but  not  daring  to  approach  a  court  of 
justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  them 
by  the  way,  or  in  obscure  places,  where  no 
evidence  could  arise  against  them,  maltreated 
the  crews  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  on  the 
open  seas,  or  on  desert  shores,  without  food  or 
covering."  "  That  new  principles  had  been  in- 
terpolated in  the  law  of  nations.  According  to 
them,  a  belligerent  takes  to  itself  a  commerce 
with  its  own  enemy  that  it  denies  to  neutrals, 
on  the  ground  of  its  aiding  the  enemy  in  war. 
But  reason  revolts  at  such  inconsistency ;  and 
the  neutral  having  equal  right  with  the  belliger- 
ent to  decide  the  question,  the  interest  of  our 
constituents,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
authority  of  reason,  the  only  umpire  between 
just  nations,  impose  on  us  the  obligation  of 
providing  an  effectual  and  determined  opposi- 
tion to  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
peaceable  nations."  In  January,  1806,  remon- 
strances came  In  from  Boston,  Salem,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston, 
praying  that  the  Government  would  take  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  also  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen.    On  the  17th  January, 

1806,  the  President  again  pressed  the  subject 
on  the  consideration  of   Congress,  with   the 


memorials  of  the  merchants,  which  he  told  us 
would  develop  these  principles  and  practices, 
which  are  producing  the  most  ruinous  effects  on 
our  lawful  commerce  and  navigation.  He  re- 
marks, "  that  on  the  subject  of  impressment 
our  remonstrances  have  never  been  intermitted ; 
a  hope  existed  ,at  one  moment  of  an  arrange- 
ment that  might  have  been  submitted  to,  but  it 
soon  passed  away ;  and  the  practice,  although 
relaxed  at  times  in  distant  seas,  has  been  con- 
stantly pursued  in  our  neighborhood."  On  the 
12th  February,  1806,  Congress  took  up  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Message  of  the  President,  with 
the  memorials  of  the  merchants,  which  relate 
to  the  spoliation  of  our  commerce  on  the  high 
seas,  and  to-the  new  principles  assumed  by  the 
British  Courts  of  Admiralty,  as  a  pretext  for 
the  condemnation  of  our  vessels  in  their  prize 
courts,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  captures  and  condemnation 
under  the  orders  of  the  British  Government^  and  ad- 
judications of  their  Courts  of  Admiralty,  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  their  cargoes,  on  the  pretext  of  their 
being  employed  in  a  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain  prohibited  in  time  of  peace,  is  an  unprovoked 
aggression  upon  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States,  and  an  encroachment  npon  their  na- 
tional independence. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  demand  and  insist  npon  the 
restoration  of  the  property  of  their  citizens,  captured 
and  condemned,  on  the  pretext  of  its  being  employed 
in  a  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
hibited in  time  of  peace,  and  upon  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  such  American  citizens  for  their  losses  and 
damages  sustained  by  these  captures  and  condemna- 
tions ;  and  to  enter  into  such  arrangements  with  the 
British  Government  on  this  and  all  other  differences 
subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  (and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,) 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  honor  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  manifest  their  earnest  desire 
to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  citizens,  by  amica- 
ble negotiation,  that  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  President  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney  Envoys  Extraordinary, 
and  instructed  them  to  insist  on  an  arrangement 
for  the  protection  of  our  seamen,  and  indemni- 
fication for  spoliations,  agreeably  to  the  said 
resolutions ;  and  he  also  instructed  them  to  pro- 
cure an  article  for  defining  legal  blockades. 
The  British,  not  content  with  their  new  princi- 
ples and  aggressions  under  them,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1806,  issued  an  Order  of  Council  for 
blockading  the  coast  from  the  river  Elbe  to 
Brest.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1807,  they  issued 
another  order,  blockading  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and 
the  coast  between  the  same;  and  also  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Smyrna.  On  the  8th  of  January, 
1808,  of  Carthagena,  Cadiz,  and  St.  Lucar,  and 
all  the  intermediate  ports  between  Carthagena 
and  St.  Lucar,  comprehending  a  greater  extent 
of  coast  than  their  whole  navy  could  blockade 
agreeably  to  their  own  definition  of  a  blockade. 
And  Great  Britain,  although  her  Order  in  Coun- 
cil was  made  on  the  16th  of  May,  1806,  from 
Elbe  to  Brest,  charges  it  to  the  account  of 
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France  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  her  decree, 
blockading  the  British  isles  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation  for  British  violations  of  the  law  of 
nations  by  their  said  order,  although  that  decree 
was  made  the  21st  of  November,  1806 ;  and 
although  on  its  face  it  carried  the  absurdity  of 
making  the  effect  precede  the  cause,  she  was 
not  without  her  votaries  in  this  body,  notwith- 
standing this  extraordinary  and  outrageous  con- 
duct. Our  Envoys,  with  all  their  zeal  and  abil- 
ities, were  unable  to  procure  a  treaty  securing 
us  against  impressment,  or  indemnification  for 
spoliation,  or  even  the  definition  of  a  legal  block- 
ade ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  an  insinuation  that 
they  did  not  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  it. 

After  the  failure  of  redress,  by  treaty,  the 
embargo  was  adopted,  which,  no  doubt,  had.  the 
most  salutary  effect  of  securing  the  remnant  of 
our  commerce  from  the  gripe  of  the  enemy, 
whose  ports  were  crowded  with  the  captured 
vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  when  its 
effects  were  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  enemy, 
writhing  under  its  pressure,  at  the  instance  of 
our  Eastern  brethren  it  was  repealed,  and  the 
non-intercourse  law  adopted,  by  which  France 
and  England  were,  after  a  certain  time,  interdict- 
ed the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  unless 
they  revoked,  or  so  modified  their  orders  and 
decrees,  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States.  After 
this,  Mr.  Erskine,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1809, 
informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Smith, 
"  that  he  was  instructed  to  communicate  to  the 
American  Government  His  Majesty's  determina- 
tion of  sending  to  the  United  States  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  invested  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  on  all  the  points  of  the  re- 
taliations between  the  two  countries.  That  in 
the  mean  time  His  Majesty  would  withdraw 
his  Orders  in  Council,  if  the  President  would 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the  renewal  of  the  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Erskine 
being  informed  that  his  proposition  would  be 
accepted,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1809,  in  an  offi- 
cial note,  says:  "lam  authorized  to  declare 
that  His  Majesty's  Orders  in  Council,  of  Janu- 
ary and  November,  1807,  will  have  been  with- 
drawn, as  respects  the  United  States,  on  the 
10th  day  of  June  next."  The  President,  on 
the  same  day,  issued  his  proclamation,  declar- 
ing, "  that  the  Orders  in  Council  will  have 
been  removed  on  the  10th  day  of  June  next; 
after  which  day  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain,  as  suspended  by  the  act  of 
Congress  above  mentioned,  and  the  act  laying 
an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  acts 
supplementary  thereto,  may  be  renewed."  For 
this  arrangement,  the  President  was  eulogized 
by  the  Federalists.  Britain  thereby  obtained 
large  supplies  of  provisions,  but  rejected  the 
arrangement,  as  authorized  by  her  Minister; 
and  the  President  was  charged  by  the  Federal- 
ist, in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  with 
seducing  their  Minister  into  the  arrangement, 
with  a  knowledge  that  he  had  no  power  to 


make  it.  The  non-intercourse  law  was,  of 
course,  again  declared  in  full  force  against 
Great  Britain.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1810, 
France,  through  her  Minister,  declared  to  our 
Minister,  at  Paris,  in  a  note  of  ,that  date,  that, 
after  the  the  1st  of  November,  1810,  her  do- 
crees  would  be  revoked,  or  so  modified  that 
they  would  cease  to  violate  our  neutral  com- 
merce, provided  we  caused  our  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, by  enforcing  the  non-intercourse  act 
against  Great  Britain.  "We  accordingly  passed 
an  act  for  that  purpose,  against  which,  however, 
the  Federalists  voted.  And  France,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1811,  on  the  receipt  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  enforcing  the  non-intercourse  act 
against  Great  Britain  definitively,  ratified  her 
revocation  of  her  decrees,  agreeably  to  her  pre- 
liminary act  of  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  upon 
the  condition  pre-expressed  in  our  law.  And 
although,  in  the  Erskine  arrangement,  not  one 
word  was  said  about  spoliations,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  applauded  by  the  majority  for  the 
act ;  yet,  in  the  arrangement  with  France,  it 
was  opposed  by  these  gentlemen,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment denounced  for  not  insisting  on  a  cotem- 
poraneous  agreement  to  pay  for  spoliations. 
Great  Britain  neither  revoked  her  Orders  in 
Council  nor  sent  an  Envoy  Extraordinary,  but 
she  refused  to  revoke  them  under  the  pretext 
that  Erskine  had  no  power :  and  she  sent  an 
JExtraordinary  Envoy,  (Mr.  Jackson,)  whose 
history  and  dismissal  you  all  know,  who  proved 
himself  to  be  the  same  Jackson  who  so  distin- 
guished himself  at  Copenhagen.  After  all  these 
things,  and  the  declarations  of  Great  Britain, 
that,  on  the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees, 
she  would  revoke  her  Orders  in  Council,  Mr. 
Foster,  then  Minister  near  the  United  States, 
unequivocally  declared  that,  although  France 
should  have  revoked  her  decrees  as  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Great  Britain  would  not  revoke  her 
Orders  in  Council.  In  this  posture  of  our  af- 
fairs, and,  after  every  effort  to  settle  them  by 
negotiation  had  failed,  the  war  was  declared. 
And,  although  gentlemen  on  this  floor  may  de- 
clare it  unjust,  I  have  no  doubt  the  American 
people  believe  it  just,  and  that  the  honest  his- 
torian will  record  it  just.  But  they  say  the 
Orders  in  Council  are  revoked,  which  were  the 
cause  of  the  war„and  to  continue  it  would  be 
unjust.  Had  gentlemen  examined  the  instru- 
ment and  the  despatch  enclosing  it,  they  would 
not  have  made  the  assertion.  The  Prince  Re- 
gent declares  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the 
Tth.of  January,  1807,  and  the  26th  of  April, 
1809,  be  revoked;  but,  unless  we  repeal  our  act 
prohibiting  British  armed  vessels  entering  our 
ports,  that  the  revocation  of  his  Orders  are  null 
and  void;  and  "his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  is  hereby  pleased  further  to  declare,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
that  nothing  in  this  present  Order  shall-  be  un- 
derstood to  preclude  his  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  Begent,  if  circumstances  shall  so  require, 
from  restoring,  after  reasonable  notice,  the  Or- 
ders of  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  and  the  26th 
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of  April,  1809,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  full  effect, 
or  from  taking  such  other  measures  of  retali- 
ation against  the  enemy,  as  may  appear  to  his 
Eoyal  Highness  to  be  just  and  necessary." 

They  tell  us  that  the  system  of  retaliation  re- 
sorted to  by  the  President,  has  given  to  the  war 
a  character  of  ferocity  unknown  to  civilized  na- 
tions. The  term  ferocity  they  borrow,  no 
doubt,  from  the  Maryland  memorial,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hopeful  hand,  who  ferociously 
broke  into  a  temple  of  liberty,  although  locked 
with  the  key  of  our  holy  religion,  and  rifled  it 
of  three  golden  lamps,  that  had  been  selected 
by  the  sovereign  people  of  Alleghany,  and 
foisted  in  their  place  three  others  of  brass,  that 
had  been  rejected  by  them.  Can  such  men, 
without  book,  he  entitled  to  credit,  who  after 
kissing  the  book  have  violated  the  sacred 
charter  of  our  liberties,  and  that  in  the  most 
vital  point,  the  right  of  suffrage  ? 

Retaliation  is  a  right  of  war,  governed  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Bynhenhoek,  in  his  Law  of  War, 
declares  "  that  retaliation  may  be  made  on  him 
who  does  the  injury — that  the  safety  of  the 
people  is  the  soul  of  the  law  of  war." 

In  England  it  is  a  prerogative  right  vested  in 
the  Crown,  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
is  lodged,  an  unwritten  law.  In  the  United 
States  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people,  and  no 
power  vested  in  the  President  but  by  written 
law,  made  by  their  representatives,  and  for 
which  purpose  the  law  of  retaliation  was 
passed,  vesting  this  power  in  the  President. 

On  the  10th  July,  1776,  almost  cotemporane- 
ously  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Congress  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  if  the  enemy  shall  put  to  death, 
torture,, or  maltreat  the  prisoners  retained  by  them, 
retaliation,  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  inhuman  butchery,  and,  for  that  purpose,  punish- 
ments of  the  same  kind  and  degree,  be  inflicted  on 
an  equal  number  of  the  captives  from  them  in  our 
possession,  until  they  shall  be  taught  to  respect  the 
violated  rights  of  nations." 

Congress  on  the  3d  March.  1799,  by  a  law  of 
that  date,  authorized  the  President  (if  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  have 
been  impressed  into  the  British  service,  shall 
be  taken  by  France,  and  by  the  authority  of 
Prance  shall  suffer  death  or  other  corporeal 
punishment)  and  required  him  to  cause  the 
most  rigorous  retaliation  to  be  executed  on  any 
citizen  of  the  French  Republic. 

I  have  presented  to  you,  on  this  subject,  the 
laws  of  war,  the  law  and  practice  of  Great 
Britain,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  God ; 
the  law  and  practice  of  1776,  and  an  act  of  this 
Congress  under  the  Federal  Administration — 
though  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  they 
were  Frenchmen. 

Sir,  by  your  naturalization  act  we  give  to 
persons  every  right  of  a  citizen,  except  to  be  a 
President,  and  pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation  for 
their  protection,  as  a  counterpart  of  their  pledge 
of  allegiance.  We  are  therefore  as  much  bound 
to  protect  them  as  if  native  citizens ;  and  were 


we  to  decline  their  protection  by  retaliation, 
we  should  be  accessaries  to  their  murder.  And 
if  Great  Britain  shall  presume,  under  her  claim 
of  perpetual  allegiance,  to  execute  one  of  them, 
who  have  been  taken  in  arms  defending  their 
adopted  country,  we  will  convince  her  that  our 
power,  without  any  claim  of  allegiance  over 
her  subjects,  is  as  well  founded,  by  exercising 
it.  In  this  opinion  I  am  doubly  fortified,  by 
the  President  recommending  the  act  of  retalia- 
tion, and  by  his  vote  in  the  old  Congress,  to 
hang  Asgill  for  Captain  Hnddy,  when  Asgill 
was  given  np. 

This  power  was  exercised  by  tho  patriots  of 
the  Revolution,  and  with  so  much  success,  that 
in  the  debates  in  Parliament,  we  are  informed 
there  were  but  four  cases  during  the  Revolu- 
tion— then  it  will  be  recollected  we  were  liable 
to  be  hung  as  traitors,  and'that  now  it  would 
be  murder  in  Great  Britain  to  hang  us. 

Sure  I  am,  if  Great -Britain  is  rash  enough  to 
hang  these  unfortunate  captives,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  minority  upon  this 
occasion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Gaston)  tells  ns  that  the  war  is  offensive. 
Then,  I  suppose,  the  impressment  of  6,257  sea- 
men, and  capturing  917  ships  in  time  of  peace, 
and  refusing  to  give  them  up,  was  not  offensive. 
He  tells  ns  Bonaparte  insisted  on  our  going  to 
war  if  our  rights  were  not  respected.  I  would 
ask  that  gentleman  what  was  the  rider  on  that 
honorable  arrangement  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been 
calumniated  for  rejecting?  It  was  this — it 
was  an  instrument  under  the  hands  of  the  two 
British  Ministers  who  signed  the  treaty,  "  that 
they  were  commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  say 
that  we  must  not  submit  to  the  Berlin  decree 
of  November,  1806 ;  and  that  they  cannot 
enter  into  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
treaty  without  an  explanation  from  the  United 
States  of  their  intentions  relative  to  that  de- 
cree, or  a  reservation  to  His  Majesty  not  to 
consider  himself  bound  by  the  treaty  in  that 
event."  It  is  well  known  France  meant  only 
our  enforcement  of  the  non-intercourse  act,  as 
the  explanation  of  it  and  practice  nnder  it  has 
proved.  The  gentleman  finds  great  fault  with 
the  principle  that  free  ships  shall  make  free 
goods. .  Has  our  Government  insisted  on  it  ? 
No.  But  if  he  will  examine  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  1737  and  1756,  he  will  find  Great 
Britain  then  insisting  on  it ;  then  she  was  not 
omnipotent  on  the  ocean,  and  wished  the  pro- 
tection of  law — but  now,  when  we  are  told 
she  holds  the  trident  of  Neptune,  she  prefers 
the  ultima  ratio  regum;  and  we  have  ample 
testimony  she  means  to  use  it  to  produce  the 
penultima  ratio  regum — their  interest.  But  he 
tells  us  we  had  like  to  have  crowned  our  vio- 
lations of  all  that  was  dear  to  the  people,  by 
adopting  the  French  conscriptions.  Would  it 
not  have  "been  more  in  order  to  postpone  his 
denunciations  for  our  faults  till  we  had  com- 
mitted them,  than  through  the  anticipation  of 
a  disordered  imagination  to  charge  us  with 
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them  beforehand  ?  I  would  ask  that  gentle- 
man whether  French  conscriptions,  which  I 
understand  to  he  a  draught  by  lot  of  a  certain 
number  from  all  the  young  men  as  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  serve  for  five  years 
only,  can  he  so  outrageous  as  the  impressment 
of  all  seamen,  without  a  lot,  to  serve  for  life  ? 
He  politely  charges  us  with  practising  a  ductility 
of  mind  that  begins  its  work  by  deceiving  itself. 
If  that  was  the  fact,  I  ask  him  if  it  is  half  so 
exceptionable  as  that  ductility  of  mind  that 
begins  and  prosecutes  its  work  by  deceiving 
the  people?  He  concludes  by  charging  us 
with  legislating  under  Executive  caprice.  I 
wish  I  could  charge  them  with  not  capriciously 
opposing  every  measure  of  Government,  how- 
ever intimately  connected  with  its  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  more  than  two  weeks 
since  the  commencement  of  this  debate ;  most 
of  which  time  has  been  consumed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition in  attempting  to  prove  the  bad  faith,  pov- 
erty, folly,  and  injustice  of  our  Government 
and  country;  for  all  of  their  arguments  and 
declamation,  however  variant  and  contradic- 
tory, are  reducible  to  two  objections  against  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  First,  that  such  is  the 
want  of  capital,  or  of  public  credit,  that  the 
loan  cannot  be  had,  or  it  must  be  at  an  extrav- 
agant interest;  and  secondly,  if  it  could,  the 
bill  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  in  their  opin- 
ion the  war  is  unjust  and  inexpedient.  The 
last  of  these  objections,  I  propose  to  discuss. 
To  examine  both  at  large  would  occupy  too 
much  time.  Without,  therefore,  discussing  the 
question  whether  the  loan  can  or  cannot  be  had, 
I  will  merely  offer  a  few  reflections  incidentally 
connected  with  it.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
not  one  of  the  minority  has  discussed  the  mate- 
rial points  on  this  part  of  the  subject;  I  mean 
the  question,  Is  the  money  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  this  bill  indispensable  for  the  service  of  the 
year  ?  and,  if  so,  is  a  loan  the  only,  or  best  mode  of 
obtainingit?  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  has  presented  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  already  ordered,  or  which  must  be, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  this  bill,  with  the  other  sources  of 
the  revenue,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet  them.  The  silence  of  the  Opposition 
sanctions  the  correctness  of  the  estimate ;  and 
as  no  other  mode  has  been  indicated  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  supplies,  this  may  be  presum- 
ed to  be  the  only  one.  It  ceases  then  to  be  a 
question,  whether  the  loan  can  be  had  at  this  or 
that  interest.  It  is  necessary ;  it  must  be  had ; 
and  the  rate  per  centum  will  depend  principally 
on  the  state  of  the  money  market — and  not  on 
the  arguments  here.  Again;  on  comparing 
the  two  objections  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
one  of  them  destroys  all  confidence  in  the 
■other.  Our  opponents  contend  not  only  that  the 
loan  cannot  be  had,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
granted.    To  defeat  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or 


to  prevent  its  successful  operation  out  of  this 
House,  to  the  declared  objects  of  their  policy. 
It  is  true  that  all  have  not  made  the  latter  decla- 
ration ;  but  none,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves, 
have  disavowed  it.  When,  then,  they  argue 
that  the  loan  must  fail,  they  may  be  consider- 
ed either  as  dupes  to  their  wishes,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  as  aiming  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  moneyed  men  in  the  public  faith ;  for 
it  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  have  any  hope 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  objection  which  I  pro- 
posed to  discuss.  The  war,  say  our  opponents, 
is  unjust  and  inexpedient,  and  therefore  this  bill 
ought  to  be  rejected.  The  facts  of  the  suppos- 
ed injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  war,  on 
which  this  objection  rests,  have  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive attention  of  the  Opposition.  The  infer- 
ence deduced  from  them,  that  they  justify  the 
rejection  of  this  bill,  though  far  from  being  an 
intuitive  proposition,  has  received  no  part  of 
their  arguments  or  elucidation.  For  my  part, 
I  consider  it  not  only  false  but  dangerous ;  and 
shall  therefore  not  only  consider  the  alleged  in- 
justice and  inexpediency  of  the  war,  but  the  in- 
ference assumed  from  those  charges.  I  trust, 
with  the  attention  of  the  committee,  to  prove 
that  both  are  equally  unfounded.  I  must  beg 
an  attentive  and  deliberate  hearing ;  for  a  cor- 
rect mode  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  I  do  sin- 
cerely believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  lasting 
prosperity  of  our  country.  I  say  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  hearing,  for  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  mind  be  fixed  on  the  discussion  ;  but  it 
should  also  be  free  from  those  passions  and  pre- 
judices unfavorable  to  the  reception  of  truth. 
The  fact  that  discussion  here  assumes  the  form 
of  debate,  produces  a  state  of  things  unfavora- 
ble to  dispassionate  attention.  In  debate  here, 
as  between  two  individuals,  the  opposite  sides 
are  much  more  disposed  to  find  objections  to  an 
argument,  be  it  ever  so  clear,  than  to  receive  it 
with  a  proper  degree  of  assent.  In  their  zeal 
the  interest  of  the  country  is  too  often  forgot. 
Mutual  recrimination,  and  not  to  discover  and 
persuade  to  do  what  is  right,  is  but  too  com- 
monly the  object.  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say 
will  not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  exercise  of  skill  in 
a  discussion,  in  which  those  who  hear  me  have 
little  or  no  interest ;  but  as  containing  prin- 
ciples believed  to 'be  essential  to  the  public  in- 
terest. I  trust  I  hold  in  proper  contempt  the 
spirit  of  idle  debate.  Its  heat  and  zeal  are  mo- 
mentary. Not  so  with  our  principles  and  meas- 
ures. On  them  must  depend  our  future  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

Is  the  war  unjust  and  inexpedient?  This  is 
the  question  which  I  now  propose  to  discuss. 
The  eagerness  and  zeal  with  which  our  oppo- 
nents endeavor  to  prove  this  point,  seem  to  me 
not  at  all  consistent  with  sound  principles  or 
due  love  of  our  country.  In  their  zeal  they 
often  presume  that  we  are  wrong  and  our 
enemy  right ;  and  that  on  us  is  the  burden  to 
prove  that  their  charges  are  false,  before  they 
have  attempted  to  prove  them  to  be  true.  How 
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contrary  this  to  the  maxims  of  Roman  wisdom  ! 
That  wise  and  virtuous  people,  so  far  from  pre- 
suming their  country  to  be  wrong,  considered 
it  as  a  crime  in  a  citizen  to  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  the  public  cause.  In  a  state  of  war  how 
worthy  of  our  imitation !  It  was  at  the  root  of 
Roman  greatness.  Without  it  a  free  State  will 
ever  lose  much  of  its  peculiar  and  native 
strength  ;  the  spontaneous  and  concurring 
zeal  of  its  citizens.  The  charge  of  injustice  and 
inexpediency  against  the  war  necessarily  leads 
me  to  investigate  its  cause.  It  originated,  as 
agreed  on  all  sides,  in  certain  commercial 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  England,  and  her 
practice  of  impressing  American  seamen  from 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Though  I 
have  named  commercial  injuries  first,  it  is  my 
intention  to  give  impressment  the  preference  in 
the  order  of  discussion ;  not  only  because  the 
war  is  continued  for  it,  but  because  it  is  of 
greater  intrinsic  importance.  The  life  and  lib- 
erty of  a  citizen  are  more  important  to  him  and 
his  country  than  his  property ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  obligation  to  protect  the  former 
more  sacred  than  the  latter.  To  the  truth  of 
this  position,  our  political  institution  bears  tes- 
timony. A  single  judicial  process  deter- 
mines on  a  question  of  property;  but  it  re- 
quires a  double  investigation,  first  before  a 
grand  jury  and  then  a  petit,  before  the  hum- 
blest and  most  suspected  citizen  can  be  depriv- 
ed of  life  or  liberty.  This  is  a  mode  of  thinking 
worthy  of  a  free  people,  and  in  fact  is  essential 
to  the  permanent  existence  of  their  freedom. 
Yes,  life  and  liberty,  those  precious  gifts  of 
Heaven,  are  by  our  laws  and  constitutions  guar- 
antied to  all.  They  may  be  abused  and  forfeit- 
ed to  the  country ;  but  cannot  be  torn  away 
by  the  hand  of  arbitrary  power.  Let  us  bear 
these  sentiments  in  our  minds  and  bring  them 
in  our  bosoms  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  facts  connected  with 
impressment  are  few  and  undoubted.  I  set 
aside  for  the  present  the  pretext  and  principle 
on  which  Great  Britain  acts  in  relation  to  it. 
None  can  deny  that  a'  great  number  of  Ameri- 
can sailors  have  been  impressed  from  on  board 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  by  force 
Compelled  to  serve  a  sovereign  to  whom  they 
owe  no  allegiance,  and  to  fight  battles  in  which 
they  have  no  interest.  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  the  practice  is  of  long  continuance ;  and 
that  negotiation  has  often  and  in  vain  been  re- 
sorted to  for  redress.  I  say  a  great  number 
rather  than  specify  any  particular,  because  I  do 
not  conceive  the  exact  number  to  be  material ; 
and  also,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  incorporate 
any  thing  the  least  doubtful  in  the  statement. 
On  this  point,  however,  the  two  Governments 
are  pretty  well  agreed.  Ours  estimates  the  en- 
tire number  taken  at  something  more  than  six 
thousand  ;  and  the  British  Government  ac- 
knowledged that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  they  had  sixteen  hundred  at  least  on 
board  their  public  vessels.  After  deducting 
from  our  list  the  dead  by  battle  and  disease,  the 


deserters  and  the  liberated,  it  will  be  found  that 
theirs  exceeds  our  estimate.  To  the  shame  of 
the  minority,  they  alone  have  attempted  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  this  point — and  to  dimin- 
ish the  injury  of  the  enemy  below  their  own 
acknowledgment. 

But,  say  some  of  our  opponents,  we  are  will- 
ing to  defend  native-born  American  seamen, 
but  not  the  naturalized.  I  know  not  how 
those  who  make  this  distinction  can  answer  a 
simple  question,  founded  on  fact.  American 
seamen — yes,  sixteen  hundred,  at  least,  native- 
born  American  seamen,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  British  Government,  are  impressed 
and  held  in  bondage.  If,  then,  you  are  willing 
to  defend  such,  why  not  support  the  war  now 
carried  on  solely  for  the  defence  of  these  unfor- 
tunate citizens?  What  avail  is  the  declaration, 
that  you  are  willing  to  defend  them,  when  you 
will  not  move  a  finger  in  their  cause  ?  But  the 
distinction  between  native  and  naturalized  is 
without  truth  or  reason.  It  constitutes  no  part 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries. 
We  contended  for  the  defence  of  American  sea- 
men generally ;  the  enemy  has  not  distinguished 
between  the  one  or  the  other  class.  He  insists  > 
on  continuing  a  custom  which  makes  both 
equally  liable  to  his  oppression.  We  will  not, 
we  cannot,  hear  of  a  distinction,  until  some  se- 
curity is  afforded  against  the  abuse  of  which  we 
complain.  Until  then,  I  can  consider  it  only 
as  an  equivocation,  which  acknowledges  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  protect,  but  evades 
the  discharge  of  it.  We  are  told  that  our  sea- 
men ask  no  protection,  and  that  it  is  strange 
that  those  who  are  most  remote  and  least  inter- 
ested should  discover  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
them.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  argument,  I 
deny  its  truth.  The  sailors  have  claimed  our 
protection.  They  have  importuned  and  invoked 
their  country  for  it.  We  have  had  their  appli- 
cation for  protection  laid  before  this  House  in 
the  form  of  a  document.  It  forms  a  large 
volume.  Considering  the  cold  indifference 
with  which  we  have  heard  their  prayer,  I  won- 
der that  they  have  not,  long  since,  ceased  to 
consider  us  as  their  guardians.  But  we  who 
stand  forth  to  discharge  this  sacred  duty,  are 
charged  with  being  back-woodsmen,  men  who 
never  saw  a  ship  until  convened  here  in  our 
legislative  capacity.  Admit  the  fact,  and  what 
then?  Such  generous  sympathy  for  those  who 
stand  connected  with  us  only  by  the  ties  of  citi- 
zenship, does  honor  to  our  country.  I  hope  it 
is  not  strange.  It  is  usual.  Our  history  abounds 
with  many  instances  of  this  sympathy  of  the 
whole,  with  any  part.  When  it  ceases  to  be 
natural,  we  will  cease  to  be  one  nation.  It  con- 
stitutes our  real  union — the  rest  is  form.  The 
wonder  is,  in  fact,  on  the  other  side.  Since  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  American  citizens  are 
held  in  foreign  bondage,  how  strange  that  those 
who  boast  of  being  neighbors  and  relations, 
should  be  dead  to  all  sympathy,  or  should  not 
have  the  manly  spirit  to  make  a  generous  effort 
for  their  relief  I    There  was  a  time  when  our 
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opponents,  to  their  honor,  were  not  so  cold  on 
this  subject.  The  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  another  gentleman,  high  in 
the  ranks  of  his  party,  formerly  felt  and  spoke 
as  we  now  do  on  it — like  Americans.  How 
unhappy  the  change !  how  unaccountable !  Un- 
less, indeed,  by  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  systematic  opposition ;  a  spirit  which, 
I  lately  observed  on  another  occasion,  clings 
more  strongly  to  the  cause  of  a  party  than 
that  of  the  country. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next  cause 
of  the  war,  the  injuries  done  by  Great  Britain 
to  our  commerce.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak  of  them  in  the  detail,  or  to  consider  them 
as  particular  acts  injurious  to  our  trading  in- 
terest. This  view  has  been  often  presented, 
and  is  well  understood.  I  propose  to  ascend  to 
their  origin,  and  to  point  out  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Government  from  which  they 
have  flown.  This  view  has  not  yet  been  taken, 
though  it  is  of  the  most  interesting  nature. 
The  detail  of  British  injustice  may  rouse  our 
indignation,  but  it  is  only  by  reflecting  on  the 
principles  and  character  of  her  Government 
that  we  can  justly  appreciate  the  extent  of  our 
danger,  and  the  measures  best  calculated  to 
counteract  it.  Even  the  repeal  of  her  Orders 
in  Council,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of 
commercial  injuries,  do  not  strip  this  view  of 
the  subject  of  any  of  its  interest.  For  it  ought 
ever  to  be  remembered  that  the  orders  rescind- 
ing the  celebrated  orders  of  1807  and  1809, 
expressly  retain  their  principle.  They,  then, 
only  slumber ;  and,  as  sure  as  we  exist,  her 
temper  and  policy  will  rouse  them  into  action 
on  the  first  suitable  occasion,  unless  prevented 
by  the  firm  and  spirited  conduct  of  this  and 
other  nations  interested  in  a  free  trade.  The 
commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
vexed  and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  every 
other  nation,  began  distinctly  to  develop  itself 
in  the  year  1756,  from  which  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, I  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
she  has  habitually  struggled  to  enlarge  what 
she  terms  her  maritime  and  belligerent  rights 
on  the  ocean,  at  the  expense  of  neutrals.  The 
assertion  is  predicated  on  historical  facts,  which 
the  general  information  of  most  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  will  enable  them  to  decide 
.  for  themselves.  I  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  time  to  recite  and  examine  the  whole  se- 
ries in  connection.  I  will  content  myself  with 
taking  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  most  lead- 
ing and  characteristic  facts.  At  their  head,  in 
point  of  time,  is  the  order  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  year  already  mentioned,  and  which 
distinctly  marks  the  commencement  of  this 
policy.  The  character  of  this  celebrated  rule 
or  order  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  com- 
ment. In  the  war  of  our  Bevolution  she  still 
farther  enlarged  her  maritime  and  belligerent 
policy,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  blockades, 
since"  so  enormously  extended.  This,  and  other 
encroachments  at  that  time,  produced  that  as- 
sociation of  nations  called  the  Armed  Neutrality. 
Vol.  V.— 18 


The  object  of  it  was  to  cheek  farther  encroach- 
ments, and  to  remedy  those  that  already  ex- 
isted. It  was  acceded  to  by  almost  every  na- 
tion in  Europe.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  she,  in  pursuit  of  the  6ame 
policy,  made  farther  encroachments.  One  of 
the  most  considerable,  and  which  was  severely 
felt  by  this  country,  was  an  enlargement  of  ar- 
ticles contraband  of  war,  so  as  to  extend  them 
to  the  numerous  and  important  articles  of 
breadstuffs.  This  was  during  Washington's 
Administration,  and  was  the  principal  one  of 
that  period  of  our  history.  Preparations  were 
then  made  to  appeal  to  arms  for  the  redress  of 
so  serious  an  injury,  but  was  prevented  by 
England's  agreeing  to  make  compensation  for 
the  injuries  which  we  had  sustained.  "With 
such  spirit  did  our  Government  then  act,  al- 
though the  injury  then  sustained  dwindles  into 
nothing  compared  with  the  present ;  and  with 
so  little  accuracy  has  a  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Grosvenob)  spoken,  who  not  only 
magnified  the  aggressions  of  that  period  over 
the  present,  but  stated  that  Washington  was 
"unwilling  to  resort  to  arms  for  redress.  In  the 
present  war  with  France,  her  maritime  and 
commercial  policy  has  hastened  to  its  perfec- 
tion. In  the  year  1805,  it  assumed  an  aspect 
most  threatening  to  our  commerce.  It  fell  on 
our  carrying  trade,  at  that  time  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  Let  it  be  remarked — let 
it  be  laid  up  in  our  memory—  that  the  old  rule 
of  '56,  the  parent  of  all  these  aggressions,  was, 
after  many  years,  revived,  and  made  the  apology 
for  our  wrongs.  Just  so  may  we  expect  the 
revoked  orders  to  revive.  Blockades  and  Or- 
ders in  Council  followed  the  destruction  of  our 
carrying  trade.  They  are  too  recent,  and  too 
severely  felt,  to  need  a  particular  recital.  Ne- 
gotiation was  tried — negotiation  failed;  and 
the  injuries  continuing,  have  ended  in  the 
present  relation  between  the  two  countries. 

But,  say  our  opponents,  these  efforts  are  lost 
— and  our  condition  hopeless.  If  so,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  assume  the  habit  of  our  con- 
dition. We  must  submit — humbly  submit — 
crave  pardon,  and  hug  our  chains.  It  is  not 
wise  to  provoke  where  we  cannot  resist.  But 
let  us  be  well  assured  of  the  hopeless  nature  of 
our  condition  before  we  sink  into  submission. 
On  what  do  our  opponents  rest  this  despondent 
and  slavish  belief?  On  the  recent  events  in 
Europe?  I  admit  they  are  great;  and  well 
calculated  to  impose  on  the  imagination.  Our 
enemy  never  presented  a  more  imposing  exte- 
rior. His  fortune  is  at  the  flood.  But  I  am 
admonished,  by  universal  experience,  that  such 
prosperity  is  the  most  fickle  of  human  condi- 
tions. From  the  flood  the  tide  dates  itsebb; 
from  the  meridian  the  sun  commences  his  de- 
cline. There  is  more  of  sound  philosophy  than 
fiction  in  the  fickleness  which  poets  attribute 
to  fortune.  Prosperity  has  its  weakness ;  ad- 
versity its  strength.  In  many  respects  our 
enemy  has  lost  by  those  very  changes  which 
seem  to  be  so  much  in  his  favor.    He  can  now 
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no  more  claim  to  be  struggling  for  existence  ; 
no  more  to  be  fighting  the  battles  of  the  world, 
and  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
magic  cry  of  French  influence  is  lost.  Hence 
were  drawn  those  motives  which  stimulated 
her  efforts  almost  to  a  morbid  action ;  which 
united  the  Continent  to  her  cause,  and  in  some 
degree  damped  the  ardor  of  her  rival  in  power. 
In  this  very  Hall  we  are  not  strangers  to  their 
magic  influence.  Here,  even  here,  the  cry  of 
French  influence,  that  baseless  fiction,  that 
phantom  of  faction,  now  banished,  often  resound- 
ed. I  rejoice  that  the  spell  is  broken  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  bind  the  generous  spirit  of 
this  country.  The  minority  can  no  longer  act 
under  cover ;  but  will  be  obliged  to  defend  their 
opposition  on  its  intrinsic  merit. 

On  expatriation  and  retaliation,  I  will  say 
nothing.  The  hour  is  late  and  I  feel  myself 
somewhat  exhausted.  I  pass  it  the  more  cheer- 
fully, as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Robertson)  and  my  colleague  have  replied  free- 
ly to  the  objection  on  those  subjects. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  restate  the  propositions  with  which  I  com- 
menced, so  that  the  entire  chain  of  the  argu- 
ment, both  that  which  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced, and  what  remains  to  be,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  re- 
duced all  the  arguments  and  objections  of  our 
opponents  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  into  two 
general  propositions.  First,  that  the  loan  can- 
not be  had,  or  must  be  had  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
terest ;  and  in  the  next,  if  it  could  be,  still  it 
ought  not  to  be  granted,  because  the  war  is  un- 
just and  inexpedient.  I  also  stated  that  the  lat- 
ter position  comprehended  the  assertion  of  the 
facts  of  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  assumed  inference  that  they 
would,  if  true,  justify  the  minority  in  their  op- 
position to,  and  rejection  of  the  war.  On 
the  alleged  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the 
war,  I  have  presented  my  opinion ;  and  trust  I 
have  satisfied  the  committee  that  its  justice  is 
demonstrably  clear,  and  its  expediency  unques- 
tionable; or  rather  its  necessity  imperious,  if 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the 
country  constitutes  political  necessity. 

But  is  it  justifiable  to  withhold  the  loan,  ad- 
mitting the  war  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  our  op- 
ponents, unjust  and  inexpedient?  This  is  the 
question  now  proposed  to  be  discussed.  It  con- 
tains the  practical  consequence  of  all  that  has 
been  said  in  opposition.  Few  propositions  in- 
volve principles  so  deeply  connected  with  the 
lasting  prosperity  of  our  Republican  institutions ; 
and  in  which,  consequently,  it  is  more  necessary 
to  think  correctly.  Error  here  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent. A  false  mode  of  thinking  must  endan- 
ger the  existence  of  the  Republic.  I  must  then 
again  entreat  the  attentive  and  deliberate  audi- 
ence of  the  committee,  while  I  offer  my  opinion 
and  reasons  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 

In  considering  the  question,  how  far  a  war 
thought  to  he  unjust  or  improper  by  any  portion 
of  the  people,  would  warrant  their  opposition 


to  it,  after  it  is  constitutionally  declared,  I  will 
set  out  of  it  extreme  or  flagrant  injustice.  A 
war  impious  or  sacrilegious  cannot  be  governed 
by  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  ordinary 
cases.  At  least,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
consider  such  extreme  cases,  as  none  can  impute 
a  character  of  that  kind  at  the  present. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  this  bill  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  that  if  it  is  withheld,  it  must  communicate 
a  fatal  shock  to  public  credit.  In  that  event,  not 
only  the  invasion  of  Canada  would  be  prevent- 
ed, which  some  gentlemen  state  to  he  their  ob- 
ject, but  the  whole  operations  of  the  war,  even 
that  which  is  defensive  in  the  strictest  sense, 
would  be  abandoned.  Officers  and  soldiers  will 
no  more  serve  in  our  garrison  than  Canada 
without  pay.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  preventing 
the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  provinces  only  by 
withholding  the  loan.  Nor  can  gentlemen  be 
serious.  They  have  opposed  every  attempt  to 
raise  supplies  in  whatever  shape  it  has  appeared. 
They  appear  to  be  bold  in  facing  bankruptcy. 
But  have  they  reflected  on  the  disastrous  effects 
of  their  efforts  should  they  be  successful  ?  The 
old  and  recent  creditors  of  the  Government,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  which  they  boast  of  cherish- 
ing ;  in  a  word,  every  individual  would  feel  the 
calamity,  for  private  no  less  than  public  credit 
would  partake  of  the  shock.  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  on  what  principle  of  expediency, 
policy,  or  morality,  such  conduct  can  be  jus- 
tified. Surely  it  is  not  an  intuitive  proposition, 
that,  because  the  war  is  simply  unjust  and  in- 
expedient in  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  there- 
fore they  have  a  right  to  involve  the  country  in 
ruin,  and  place  it  bound  as  a  suppliant  at  the 
feet  of  a  haughty  enemy.  They  then  ought  to 
state  some  intelligible  and  satisfactory  principle 
on  which  their  conduct  may  be  justified.  I 
have  sought  with  attention,  but  have  not  found 
the  semblance  of  such  a  one.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  analogies  of  private  life,  as  well  as  rea- 
son, forbid  and  condemn  the  conduct  of  our  op- 
ponents. Suppose  a  father  do  some  act,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  son,  is  not  strictly  just  or 
proper,  by  which  he  becomes  involved  in  a  con- 
test with  a  stranger.  "Would  the  son  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  part  against  him  ?  How  much 
less  then  can  any  party  be  in  opposition  to  their 
country  in  a  war  with  another  nation  ?  for  it 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  common  parent  of 
all,  and  comprehends,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
member,  (Mr.  Gaston,)  all  of  the  charities  of 
life. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  limits  our  op- 
ponents have  prescribed  to  the  opposition.  If  the 
supplies  may  be  withheld  because  the  war  is  un- 
just and  improper  in  their  opinion,  will  not  the 
same  reason  justify  every  species  of  resistance 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House  ?  If  the  publio 
faith  solemnly  plighted — if  the  happiness  of  the 
country,  are  no  checks  to  opposition,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  laws  or  constitution  should  be. 
Let  some  intelligible  limitation  be  prescribed. 
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I  see  none — to  me  it  appears  lawless.  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  is  all  opposition  to  be  proscribed  ? 
Is  none  justifiable?  We  proscribe  nothing.  We 
propose  no  law ;  no  restraint  on  the  conduct  of 
the  minority.  We  appeal  to  the  virtue  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  community  only.  On  the 
people  must  finally  fall  the  ruinous  effects  of  er- 
roneous and  dangerous  principles.  If  our  liberty 
is  lost,  theirs  is  the  cost.  Our  constitution  sup- 
poses a  degree  of  good  sense  and  virtue  in  them 
adequate  to  self-government.  If  the  fact  is  not 
so,  our  system  of  Government  is  founded  in 
error.  They  only  can  arrest  the  effects  of 
dangerous  opposition.  What  they  permanently 
condemn  will  meet  with  no  support  here. 

How  far  the  minority  in  a  state  of  war  may 
iustly  oppose  the  measures  of  Government,  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  On  the  one 
side,  an  honest  man,  if  he  believed  the  war  to 
be  unjust  or  unwise,  would  not  disavow  his  opin- 
ion; but,  on  the  contrary,  an  upright  citizen 
would  do  no  act,  whatever  he  might  think  of 
the  war,  to  put  the  ■country  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  the  double  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  indicates  the  course  that  reason  appro- 
bates. Among  ourselves  at  home  we  may  con- 
tend ;  but  whatever  is  requisite  to  give  the  rep- 
utation and  the  arms  of  the  Republic  a  superi- 
ority over  its  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  the 
minority  no  less  than  the  majority,  to  support, 
like  the  system  of  our  State  and  General  Gov- 
ernments— within  them  are  many ;  to  the  world 
but  one.  So  it  ought  to  be  with  parties ;  among 
ourselves  we  may  divide,  but  in  relation  to 
other  nations  there  ought  to  be  only  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  some  cases  it  may  possibly  be 
doubtful,  even  to  the  most  conscientious,  how 
to  act.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  differing 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  on  the  subject 
of  war. 

A  very  important  view  of  this  subject  yet  re- 
mains to  be  presented  to  the  committee ;  but  I 
feel  that  the  hour  is  too  late,  and  I  am  too  much 
exhausted  to  enter  so  fully  into  it  as  it  deserves. 
The  view  alluded  to  is  the  effects  of  this  war, 
which  has  been  pronounced  so  ruinous  by  our 
opponents.  On  examination,  strong  reasons  will 
be  found,  to  believe  that  it  is  daily  producing  the 
most  solid  and  lasting  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity. 

It- has  already  liberated  us  from  that  dread  of 
British  power,  which  was  almost  universal  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war.  If  we  have  done 
little  against  our  enemy,  he  had  done  still  less 
against  us.  What  the  state  of  public  feeling 
was  on  this  point,  may  be  in  some  degree  infer- 
red by  the  debates  in  this  House  before  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  I  cannot  but  express  my  sur- 
prise at  an  assertion  of  a  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Sheffey)  that  all  of  his  fears  and 
predictions  had  been  realized.  Has  he  already 
forgot  the  speeches  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
portrayed  the  effects  of  the  war  in  such  glow- 
ing and  terrific  colors  ?  Rebellion,  civil  war, 
prostrated  liberty,  and  conflagrated  towns,  all 
mingled  in  one  horrid  group.     [Mr.  Sheffey 


here  explained.]  It  seems  that  the  gentleman 
has  availed  himself  of  the  usual  privilege  of 
political  prophets.  If  events  turn  out  any  thing 
like  their  prediction  they  are  claimed  as  fulfil- 
ments ;  but  if  entirely  opposite  they  are  explain- 
ed away.  No  one  who  hears  me,  hut  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  dread  of  England  was  great 
and  general.  Her  power  over  onr  hopes  and  our 
fears  w«re  too  great  for  our  complete  independ- 
ence, and  but  illy  comported  with  the  steady 
pursuit  of  our  own  peculiar  interest.  From 
this  state  the  war  lias  liberated  us,  I  hope  for- 
ever. 

We  have  also  acquired  in  some  degree,  and 
are  progressively  acquiring,  what  to  me  appears 
indispensable  in  the  present  state  of  man  and 
the  world;  military  skill  and  means,  combined 
with  the  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling  necessary 
to  their  use.  Occasional  privations  are  always 
to  be  encountered  in  the  defence  of  national 
rights,  and  the  habits  necessary  to  meet  them 
with  fortitude  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  I 
know  how  much  this  country  is  attached  to 
peace  and  quiet  industry.  I  know  how  delight- 
ful repose  and  safety  are  to  onr  nature.  But 
universal  experience  and  the  history  of  those 
nations  with  whom  we  are  necessarily  connect- 
ed, forbid  me  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  dream, 
that  any  degree  of  prudence  or  justice  on  our 
part  can  render  such  a  state  perpetual.  The 
ambition  of  a  single  nation  can  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  world.  We  must  then  submit  to 
the  inscrutable  law  of  our  nature,  which  forbids 
the  hope  in  this  world  of  uninterrupted  peace 
and  enjoyment.  We  must  also,  as  prudent  men, 
rejoice  at  the  acquisition  of  those  national  quali- 
ties necessary  to  meet  the  vicissitude  of  war 
when  unavoidable.  Connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, I  rejoice  to  behold  the  amazing  growth 
of  our  manufacturing  interest.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  present  my  thoughts  fully  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  It  will  more  than  indemnify 
the  country  for  all  of  its  losses.  I  believe  no 
country,  however  valuable  its  staples,  can  ac- 
quire a  state  of  great  and  permanent  wealth 
without  the  aid  of  manufactories.  Reason  and 
experience  both,  I  conceive,  support  the  posi- 
tion. Our  internal  strength  and  the  means  of 
defence  are  by  them  greatly  increased.  War, 
when  forced  on  us  hereafter,  will  find  us  with 
ample  means;  and  will  not  be  productive  of 
that  distressing  vicissitude  which  folio  wb  it, 
where  the  industry  of  the  country  is  founded  on 
commerce,  the  agriculture  dependent  on  foreign 
market.  Even  our  commerce  in  the  end  will 
partake  of  the  benefits.  Rich  means  of  ex- 
change with  all  of  the  world  will  be  furnished 
to  it ;  and  the  country  will  be  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition  to  extend  to  it  efficient  protection. 
I  have  merely  suggested  the  topics  of  arguments 
on  this  important  branch  of  our  political  econ- 
omy: and  will  conclude  by  hoping  that  on 
some  future  occasion  it  will  receive  a  suitable 
discussion. 

When  Mr.  Oalhotjn  concluded,  the  commit- 
tee rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Monday,  February  28. 
The  Loan  Bill. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Loan  bill. 

Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  said : 

I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  discussing  the 
subject  before  the  committee,  I  shall  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  my  friends,  without  satisfying 
myself.  For,  though  I  have  been  long  in  public 
life,  I  have  been  but  little  used  to  public  speak- 
ing. The  memory,  the  arrangement,  and.  the 
comprehensive  view  of  a  subject,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  public  speaker,  in  me  are  deficient. 
I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  lay  before  the 
committee  facts  which  I  deem  important,  with 
such  just  inferences  as  shall  occur  to  me ;  rely- 
ing on  the  discernment  of  gentleman  to  supply 
the  rest. 

A  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) has  told  you  that  the  object  of  the  minor- 
ity was,  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  Government 
by  preventing  the  loan.  I  am  indeed  opposed  to 
the  loan ;  but  I  distinguish  between  the  faith  of 
the  Administration,  and  the  faith  of  my  country. 
The  credit  of  the  country  is  good,  and  under  a 
proper  Administration,  acting  in  a  cause  in  which 
the  great  interests  and  welfare  of  the  country 
were  at  stake,  the  loan  would  be  effected.  My 
aim  is,  to  put  an  end  to  this  unjust  and  ruinous 
war  ;  and  therefore  I  will  oppose  all  supplies 
for  carrying  it  on.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
withhold  supplies,  pursuant  to  a  power  vested 
in  them  by  the  constitution,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  any  Administration  from  persevering  in 
measures  injuriously  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

The  same  gentleman  told  us,  that  it  was  a  max- 
im among  the  Romans,  "  that  their  country  was 
never  to  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  wrong."  Had 
not  the  Roman  people  been  influenced  by  this 
maxim ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  questioned  the 
rectitude  of  the  measures  of  their  Government, 
and  reasoned  on  the  causes  and  pretences  for 
their  perpetual  wars,  the  ancient  world  might 
not  have  been  deluged  with  blood ;  while  na- 
tions sunk  beneath  the  arms  directed  by  the 
ambitious  leaders  of  that  Republic,  as  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  modern  Europe  have  fallen 
before  the  arms  of  France  ;  which,  both  in  her 
Republican  and  Imperial  state,  appears  to  have 
taken  Rome  for  her  model.  Any  government 
may  err,  either  ignorantly  or  corruptly,  and  in 
either  case,  its  measures  tending  to  public  mis- 
chief ought  to  be  opposed. 

The  same  gentleman,  adverting  to  the  alleged 
causes  of  the  war,  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
and  Impressments,  said  he  would  first  consider 
impressments, "  because  a  man  is  preferable  to  a 
bale  of  goods."  Yet  property  is  the  ground  of 
almost  all  the  quarrels  among  mankind,  as  well 
between  nations  as  individuals.  It  was  property, 
affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  was 
professed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  war. 
Property  was,  in  fact,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
contest  with  our  mother  country,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  war  of  our  Revolution.    Great 


Britain  imposed  small  duties  on  a  few  articles 
of  our  imports  from  her,  and  claimed  a  right  to 
impose  others  by  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and 
thus  to  take  from  us  our  property  without  our 
consent.  I  will  therefore  first  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council. 

By  our  treaty  with  France,  in  1800,  con- 
cluded with  Bonaparte  himself,  then  First  Con- 
sul, in  the  12th  article  it  was  agreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  citizens  of  either  country 
to  sail  with  their  ships  and  merchandise  (contraband 
goods  always  excepted)  from  any  port  whatever,  to 
any  port  of  the  enemy  of  the  other,  and  to  sail  and 
trade  with  their  ships  and  merchandise,  with  perfect 
security  and  liberty,  from  the  countries,  ports,  and 
places  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  both  or  of  either 
party,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance  what- 
ever ;  and  to  pass  not  only  directly  from  the  places 
and  ports  of  the  enemy  aforementioned,  to  neutral 
ports  and  places,  bnt  also  from  one  place  belonging  to 
an  enemy,  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  enemy, 
whether  they  be,  or  be  not  under  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  such  ports  or  places  shall  be  actually 
blockaded,  besieged,  or  invested." 

In  flagrant  violation  of  this  article,  Bonaparte, 
having  overturned  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and 
seated  himself  in  its  capital,  Berlin,  there,  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1806,  issued  a  decree  (thence 
called  the  Berlin  decree)  in  the  preamble  of 
which  ho  sets  forth  his  pretended  causes,  the 
falseness  or  futility  of  which  I  shall  show  as  I 
proceed. 

"1.  That  England  does  not  admit  the  right  of  na- 
tions, as  universally  acknowledged  by  all  civilized 
people." 

This  general,  sweeping  and  false  declaration, 
appears  to  be  the  text  to  be  exemplified  in  the 
articles  which  follow. 

"  2.  That  she  declares  as  an  enemy  every  individual 
belonging  to  an  enemy  State,  and,  in  consequence, 
makes  prisoners  of  war,  not  only  of  the  crews  of  armed 
vessels,  but  also  of  merchant  vessels,  and  even  the  su- 
percargoes of  the  same." 

This  charge  against  England  might,  with  equal 
justness,  be  made  against  the  United  States,  and 
all  other  nations ;  for  all,  including  France  her- 
self, have  always  considered  the  crews  of  mer- 
chant vessels  as  well  as  of  armed  vessels,  to  be 
prisoners  of  war,  and  confined  them  according- 

"  3.  That  she  extends  or  applies  to  merchant  ves- 
sels, to  articles  of  commerce,  and  to  the  property  of 
individuals,  the  right  of  conquest,  which  can  only  be 
applied  or  extended  to  what  belongs  to  an  enemy 
State." 

In  this  England  does  no  more  than  the  United 
States  did  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  and  do 
in  the  present  war,  and  what  all  maritime  na- 
tions have  ever  done ;  that  is,  capture  enemy's 
merchant  vessels  and  merchandise  found  on  the 
high  seas ;  and  to  capture  them,  is  the  object 
and  hope  of  all  our  privateering. 

"  4.  That  she  extends  to  ports  not  fortified,  to  har- 
bors and  mouths  of  rivers,  the  right  of  blockade, 
which,  according  to.  reason  and  the  usuage  of  civil- 
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ized  nations,  is  applicable  only  to  strong  or  fortified 
ports." 

This  article,  like  the  others,  stating  first  a  jus- 
tifiable fact,  is  false  in  its  conclusion.  The  right 
to  blockade  ports,  harbors,  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  though  not  fortified,  is  not  disputed  by 
our  own  Government;  whose  only  complaint 
has  been,  that  such  places  have  not,  in  all  cases, 
proclaimed  to  be  under  blockade,  being  block- 
aded in  fact,  by  a  sufficient  naval  force  stationed 
before  or  near  them,  so  as  to  render  the  en- 
trance of  our  neutral  vessels  dangerous. 

"5.  That  she  declares  blockaded,  places  before  which 
she  has  not  a  single  vessel  of  war ;  although  a  place 
ought  not  to  be  considered  blockaded,  but  when  it  is 
so  invested,  as  that  no  approach  to  it  can  be  made 
without  imminent  hazard ;  that  she  declares  even 
places  blockaded  which  her  united  forces  would  be  in- 
capable of  doing,  such  as  entire  coasts,  and  a  whole 
empire." 

By  a  document  communicated  by  President 
Jefferson  to  Congress,  in  December,  1808,  as 
one  of  the  acts  of  the  British  Government  im- 
posing an  illegal  blockade  in  the  "West  Indies, 
it  appears  plainly  that  the  British  Admiral  ex- 
ceeded his  authority ;  the  orders  from  his  Gov- 
ernment being,  "  that  the  strictest  naval  block- 
ade be  established  over  the  Leeward  French 
Islands,"  evidently  meaning,  by  stationing  a 
sufficient  naval  force  before  the  ports  so  de- 
clared to  be  blockaded ;  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment never  claimed  any  other  right  of 
blockade. 

As  to  the  Emperor's  charge,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain had  declared  "entire  coasts  and  a  whole 
empire"  to  be  blockaded,  it  is  one  of  those  un- 
founded assertions  which  he  can  utter  with 
great  facility,  particularly  when  Great  Britain 
is  the  subject  of  reproach.  The  declaration  of 
the  most  extensive  blockade  of  a  coast  by  the 
British  Government,  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of,  was  that  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest. 

On  such  false  and  fallacious  grounds  the 
French  Emperor  issued  his  Berlin  decree;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  articles  most  point- 
edly violating  our  neutral  rights,  and  his  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain  under  the  law  of  nations. 

"  Art.  1.  The  British  islands  are  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade." 

This,  in  its  terms,  subjected  to  capture,  by 
the  French  cruisers,  all  neutral  vessels  entering 
or  attempting  to  enter  any  British  ports ;  and 
nothing  but  the  absolute  inability  of  the  Em- 
peror to  execute  this  part  of  his  decree,  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  into  effect. 

"  Art.  i.  All  magazines,  merchandise,  or  property 
whatsoever,  belonging  to  a  subject  of  England,  shall 
be  declared  lawful  prize." 

The  object  of  this  article  was,  to  authorize 
his  Ministers  and  officers  to  seize  on  all  property 
of  British  subjects,  wherever  found,  especially 
in  neutral  territories,  where,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, it  should  have  been  secure,  and  sacred  as 
neutral  property  itself ;  but  no  rights  have  been 


regarded,  where  the  power  of  the  French  Em- 
peror could  extend. 

"  Art.  5.  The  trade  in  English  merchandise  is  for- 
bidden. All  merchandise  belonging  to  England,  or 
coming  from  its  manufactories  and  colonies,  is  de- 
clared lawful  prize." 

By  this  article,  the  manufactures  of  England, 
and  the  productions  of  her  colonies,  although 
the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  other  neutrals,  became  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation.  If  its  immediate  execution 
against  American  vflssels,  in  the  European  seas, 
did  not  take  place,  it  was  owing  to  causes  not 
explained ;  and  not  to  the  Emperor's  intention 
to  dispense  with  it ;  as  he  subsequently  declared 
that  he  had  made  no  exception  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  in  fact  executed  against 
our  vessels  by  some  French  privateers  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Madison 
himself. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  Berlin  decree  was, 
to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
against  the  entrance  of  British  vessels,  and  of 
the  vessels  of  every  nation  laden  with  the  man- 
ufactures or  productions  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
her  colonies  and  dominions;  in  order  to  ruin 
her  commerce,  and  thereby  destroy  her  power, 
which  so  eminently  depended  on  the  wealth 
and  revenues  arising  from  commerce.  And  on 
the  Continent,  the  decree  was  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution;  at  Hamburg  within  four 
days  from  its  date ;  although  that  city  formed 
an  independent  neutral  State,  entitled  to  entire 
exemption  from  military  coercion  and  violence. 
The  French  Minister  there  caused  all  English 
merchandises,  "no  matter  to  whom  they  be- 
long," to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  The  same 
course  was  directed  to  be  pursued  in  all  other 
places,  enemy  or  neutral,  occupied,  or  which 
should  be  occupied  by  French  troops. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  next  month,  Decem- 
ber, 1806,  the  treaty  negotiated  with  the  British 
Government,  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinkney, 
was  signed.  But,  before  the  signing,  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioners  mentioned  to  our  Ministers 
this  outrageous  decree  of  Berlin,  which  threat- 
ened to  subvert  the  rights  and  independence  of 
neutral  powers ;  and  for  the  information  of  their 
Government,  delivered  to  them  a  note  declaring, 
that  "  if  the  enemy  (France)  should  carry  those 
threats  into  execution,  and  if  neutral  nations, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  should  acquiesce  in 
such  usurpations,  his  Majesty  might  probably 
be  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  retaliate 
in  his  just  defence,  and  to  adopt,  in  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  with  his  ene- 
mies, the  same  measures  which  those  nations 
shall  have  permitted'to  be  enforced  against  their 
commerce  with  his  subjects." 

In  the  mean  time,  to  check  and  counteract 
the  violence  of  France,  in  actual  execution,  on 
the  Continent,  against  British  commerce,  and 
against  all  trade  in  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  British  dominions,  the  British 
Government  issued  their  Order  in  Council  of 
the  7th  of  January,  1807,  prohibiting  not  all 
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commerce  with  France,  as  she,  by  the  Berlin 
decree,  had  forbidden  all  commerce  with  Eng- 
land—but ordering  "  that  no  vessel  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both 
which  ports  shall  belong  to,  or  be  in  possession 
of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under 
their  control,  as  that  British  vessels  may  not 
freely  trade  thereat."    This  Mr.  Jefferson  called 
"  a  new  law  of  the  ocean ;"  although  similar 
to,  but  less  rigorous  than  an  old  and  established 
law  of  France,  which  prohibited  neutral  vessels 
laden,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  one  port  of  an 
enemy,  to  go  to  the  ports  of  any  other  country 
than  their  own,  whether  allied  to  France,  neu- 
tral or  enemy.    The  great  object  of  the  British 
order  was,  apparently,  to  prevent  neutral  vessels 
carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  of  France,  and 
the  intercourse  by  sea  between  her  and  her 
allies;   for  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
having  either  captured,    or  driven  from  the 
ocean,  the  trading  vessels  of  her  enemies,  they 
were  constrained  to  resort  to  neutral  vessels  to 
cany  on  their  commerce  with  one  another,  and 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.,  their  coasting  trade. 
This  very  candid  and  friendly  notice  of  the 
course  Great  Britain  might  be  obliged  to  pursue, 
if  neutral  nations  submitted  to  the  Berlin  de- 
cree, was  represented  by  President  Jefferson  as 
cause  of  offence  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  treaty,  accompanied  with  the  terms  of  that 
note,  would  be  admissible.    I  know  it  will  be 
said,  that  our  Government  did  not  submit,  but 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  Berlin  decree. 
It  is  true,  that  an  explanation  was  asked  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  Decres,  and  that  he, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  decree, 
said  it  was  not  intended  to  infringe  upon  the 
treaty  then  subsisting  between  the  United  States 
and  France ;  but  added,  that  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  decide,  and  that  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tal- 
leyrand,  then  with  the  Emperor  at   Berlin. 
Whether  such  an  application  was  ever  made, 
or  answered  if  made,  has  not  been  publicly 
known. 

The  obviously  proper  course  to  have  been 
taken  by  our  Government  was,  to  have  demand- 
ed, not  an  explanation  of  a  decree,  which  was 
too  plain  to  require  one,  but  its  revocation; 
and  upon  the  refusal  to  revoke,  to  interdict  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  France  and  her 
allies,  and  to  have  armed  our  ships,  if  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce;  which, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  French  cruisers, 
would  then  have  sustained  but  little  injury. 
Instead  of  taking  this  safe  and  honorable  course, 
our  Government  contented  themselves  with  the 
absurd  explanation  of  the  Minister,  Decres,  until 
the  Emperor  himself  declared  it  erroneous  and 
unfounded,  and  that  no  exception  was  intended 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Great 
Britain,  having  waited  almost  a  year,  seeing  the 
Berlin  decree  operating  most  injuriously  to  her 
commerce  with  the  European  Continent,  all  its 
ports  (those  of  Sweden  excepted)  being  shut 


against  her;  Russia,  pressed  by  the  French 
arms  in  1807,  having  also  adopted  the  French 
Emperor's  continental  system,  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit ;  in  this  state  of  things,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  issued  their  Orders  in  Council, 
of  November  11th,  1807.  These  orders  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  unjustifiable  ;  and  this  opinion, 
proceeding  from  men  in  power,  and  other  citi- 
zens of  distinction,  became,  probably,  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  the  United  States.  But,  for  my 
own  part,  from  the  moment  that  I  read  Jhose 
orders,  I  considered  them  as  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  retaliation,  and  on  the  principles  of 
public  law.  Of  the  correctness  of  my  own 
opinion,  however,  I  should  have  entertained 
some  doubts,  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen,  among  my  friends,  who 
were  as  conversant  with  public  law,  and  thought 
as  profoundly,  as  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Among  these  was  one  of  the  first  of 
men* — perhaps  the  brightest  luminary  that  ever 
shone  on  this  Western  hemisphere. 

The  French  Emperor,  by  his  Berlin  decree, 
and  his  orders  for  carrying  it  into  complete  and 
rigorous  execution,  had  subverted  the  public 
law  of  Europe ;  and  by  his  arms  and  influence, 
had  brought  all  the  nations  (Sweden  excepted) 
to  bear  against  England  alone;  all  thus  con- 
spiring for  her  destruction.  What  should  she 
do  against  a  world  in  arms?  What  would  the 
sense  of  such  impending  danger,  and  the  duty 
of  self-preservation,  suggest  to  any  nation? 
Certainly  to  retort  upon  those  combined  ene- 
mies and  conspirators,  the  evils  of  their  own 
injustice  and  violence ;  and,  as  they  had  taken 
new  and  extraordinary  measures  to  deprive  her 
of  commerce,  that  she  should  retaliate  and  in- 
terdict all  commerce  with  them.  This  she  did 
by  her  Orders  in  Council,  and  in  my  view,  on 
the  principles  of  reason  and  public  law.  In 
every  new  case,  to  which  existing  laws  do  not 
extend,  reason  is  to  be  consulted— "  reason, 
whose  authority  (says  Bynkershoek)  is  of  so 
much  weight  in  the  law  of  nations" — "reason, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  law  of  nations."  The 
municipal  laws  of  a  single  State,  when  circum- 
stances are  changed,  undergo  corresponding 
changes ;  and  when  new  cases  arise,  new  laws 
are  framed  to  provide  for  them.  And  such  a 
new  state  of  things  had  been  introduced  into 
the  civilized  world,  by  the  ambition,  injustice, 
and  tyranny  of  the  French  Emperor ;  justifying 
and  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  nations  not 
yet  subjugated,  new  and  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  their  safety  and  independ- 
ence. On  these  grounds,  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  have  appeared  to  me  perfectly  justifi- 
able ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  never  fur- 
nished any  cause  or  pretence  for  the  present 
war ;  a  war  on  our  part,  as  unnatural  and  cruel 
as  it  was  unjust.  But,  instead  of  resenting  and 
resisting,  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  Berlin 
decree,  our  Government  commenced  a  system 


*  The  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  Massachusetts. 
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of  restrictive  measures ;  in  form  levelled  equally 
against  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  really 
intended  to  injure  Britain  only,  'while  they 
aided  the  cause  of  France.  This  brings  me  to 
the  consideration  of  a  subject,  old  and  stale, 
indeed,  but  of  essential  importance  to  be  well 
understood ;  and  which  therefore  I  will  re-ex- 
amine— I  mean  the  embargo  of  December,  1807, 
the  fruitful  and  immediate  source  of  all  the 
evils  which  have  since  afflicted  our  country; 
producing  non-intercourse  and  non-importation, 
and  terminating,  as  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
greatest  of  all  evils — war. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  just  before  this 
embargo  was  laid,  the  United  States  vessel 
Revenge  arrived  from  France,  with  despatches 
from  our  Minister,  General  Armstrong.  They 
arrived  at  Washington  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1807.  By  the  Revenge,  news  was  brought 
that  the  French  Emperor  had  said  there  should 
be  no  neutrals.  This,  indeed,  was  not  long 
after  gravely  denied ;  but  at  length  it  came  out 
in  General  Armstrong's  own  despatches,  that 
the  Emperor  had  said,  the  United  States  shall 
take  the  positive  character  of  allies  or  enemies. 
But  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  not 
then  prepared  for  a  war  against  Great  Britain. 
A  gradual  training  for  some  years  was  requisite 
to  bring  them  to  that  point.  Nor  were  they 
prepared  to  adopt,  knowingly,  Bonaparte's  con- 
tinental system  ;  it  could  be  introduced  only 
under  the  disguise  of  an  embargo  ;  a  name  uni- 
versally understood  to  mean  a  very  temporary 
suspension  of  the  sailing  of  vessels  for  some 
special  occasional  purpose. 

Four  days  only  after  the  arrival  of  the  de- 
spatches from  France,  President  Jefferson  sent 
to  Congress  the  following  Message : 

To  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

The  communications  now  made,  showing  the  great 
and  increasing  dangers  with  which  our  vessels,  our 
seamen,  and  merchandise,  are  threatened  on  the  high 
seas,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe ;  and  it  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
keep  in  safety  these  essential  resources,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  who  will  doubtless  perceive  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  may  be  expected  from  an  inhibition 
of  the  departure  of  our  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

Their  wisdom  will  also  see  the  necessity  of  making 
every  preparation  for  whatever  events  may  grow  out 
of  the  present  crisis. 

I  ask  a  return  of  the  letters  of  Messrs  Armstrong 
and  Champagny,  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
make  public.  TH.  JEFFERSON. 

December  18,  1807. 

The  communications  consisted  of  four  papers. 
The  first  a  proclamation  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  dated  the  16th  of  October,  1807,  "for 
recalling  and  prohibiting  British  seamen  from 
serving  foreign  Princes  and  States."  This  pro- 
clamation had  been  published  in  our  newspa- 
pers. It  was  a  newspaper  copy  Mr.  Jefferson 
communicated  to  Congress.    Far  from  having 


excited  any  alarm,  it  naturally  lessened  the  pub- 
lic apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  impress- 
ments; because,  although  it  commanded  British 
naval  officers  to  seize  and  take,  as  usual,  British 
natural  born  subjects  from  on  board  foreign 
merchant  vessels,  they  were  strictly  enjoined 
"  to  permit  no  man  to  go  on  board  such  ships 
and  vessels  belonging  to  States  at  amity  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purposes  of  so  seizing 
upon,  taking,  and  bringing  away  such  persons 
aforesaid,  for  whose  discreet  and  orderly  de- 
meanor the  said^captains  could  not  answer; 
and  that  they  should  take  especial  care  that  no 
unnecessary  violence  be  done  or  offered  to  the 
vessel,  or  to  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  from 
out  of  which  such  persons  should  be  taken." 

The  second  paper  was  a  letter  (bearing  date 
September  18,  1807)  from  the  French  Grand 
Judge,  Regnier,  to  the  Imperial  Procureur  (or 
Attorney)  General  of  the  Emperor's  Council  of 
Prizes,  containing  the  Emperor's  declaration 
concerning  his  Berlin  decree.  To  the  question, 
"  1.  Can  armed  vessels,  under  that  decree,  seize, 
in  neutral  vessels,  either  English  property,  or 
merchandise  proceeding  from  the  manufactures 
of  the  English  territories  ?  His  Majesty  notifies 
me,  that  since  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  ex- 
press any  exception  in  his  decree,  there  is  no 
ground  to  make  any  in  the  execution  with  re- 
spect to  anything  whatsoever."  "2.  His  Ma- 
jesty has  not  decided  the  question,  whether 
French  armed  vessels  may  possess  themselves 
of  neutral  vessels  going  to  or  from  England, 
although  they  have  no  English  merchandise  on 
board."  Why  this  decision  was  delayed,  does 
not  appear.  Probably,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  for  some  favorable  conjuncture, 
when  the  few  French  cruisers  that  could  ven- 
ture to  sea  might  make  a  more  extensive  sweep 
of  neutral  vessels,  thrown  off  their  guard  by  a 
temporary  forbearance. 

Of  these  two  papers  no  secret  was  made ;  and 
for  a  plain  reason — that  both  had  been  published 
in  the  newspapers :  the  British  proclamation  at 
full  length,  and  the  essential  part  of  the  letter  of 
the  French  Grand  Judge. 

The  third  paper  was  General  Armstrong's 
letter  to  the  French  Minister,  Champagny, 
simply  asking  whether  the  Emperor,  by  his 
Berlin  decree,  intended  to  violate  his  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  And  the  fourth  paper 
was  Champagny's  answer,  announcing,  with  the 
usual  assurauce  of  a  French  Minister,  that  it  was 
easy  to  reconcile  the  measures  adopted  under 
the  Berlin  decree  with  the  observance  of  trea- 
ties.   I  will  read  these  two  letters. 

General  Armstrong's  letter  to  M.  Champagny. 
Paris,  September  24,  1807. 

Sir  :  I  have  this  moment  learned  that  a  new  and 
extended  construction,  highly  injurious  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  was  about  to  be  given  to 
the  Imperial  decree  of  the  21st  of  November  last.  It 
is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  me  to  ask  your  Excel- 
lency an  explanation  of  his  Majesty's  views  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  particularly  whether  it  be 
bis  Majesty's  intention,  in  any  degree,  to  infract  the 
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obligations  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  French  Empire  ? 

I  pray  your  Excellency,  &c. 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
The  answer  of  M.  Champagny  to  General  Armstrong, 
dated  October  7,  1807. 

Sir  :  You  did  me  the  honor,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  request  me  to  send  you  some  explanations 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  blockade  of  the 
British  Islands,  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  all  the  regulations  and  treaties 
relative  to  a  state  of  blockade  have  appeared  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  circumstance ;  and  it  results, 
from  the  explanations  which  have  been  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Imperial  Procureur  General  of  the  Council 
of  Prizes,  that  His  Majesty  has  considered  every  neu- 
tral vessel  going  from  English  ports,  with  cargoes  of 
English  merchandise,  or  of  English  origin,  as  law- 
fully seizeable  by  French  armed  vessels. 

The  decree  of  blockade  has  been  now  issued  eleven 
months.  The  principal  powers  of  Europe,  far  from 
protesting  against  its  provisions,  have  adopted  them. 
They  have  perceived  that  its  execution  must  be  com- 
plete, to  render  it  more  effectual ;  and  it  has  seemed 
easy  to  reconcile  these  measures  with  the  observance 
of  treaties,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  infractions, 
by  England,  of  the  rights  of  all  maritime  powers, 
render  their  interest  common,  and  tend  to  unite  them 
in  the  support  of  the  same  cause.     Accept,  &c. 

CHAMPAGNY. 

Here  we  see  that  Armstrong's  and  Cham- 
pagny's  letters  exhibit  no  new  source  of  danger 
to  our  seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  refer  directly  to  the  Emperor's  de- 
cision in.  Regnier's  letter,  already  published  in 
substance,  and  not  attempted  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  be  concealed.  Why,  then,  did  he  say  that 
Armstrong's  and  Ohampagny's  letters  ought  not 
to  be  made  public,  and,  with  over-abundant 
caution,  desire  the  return  of  them  to  himself? 
The  answer  is  easy.  Had  the  letters  been  pub- 
lished, the  bold  imposture  would  have  been  de- 
tected. Although  the  majorities  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  reposing  a  blind  confidence 
in  Mr.  Jefferson,  did  not  discern  the  imposition, 
citizens  abroad  would  at  the  first  glance,  have 
discovered  and  denounced  the  cheat ;  and  the 
Dation,  shocked  at  the  contemplated  mischief, 
would  not  have  acquiesced  in  the  measure.  But 
a  mystery  was  thrown  over  the  transaction,  by 
the  solemn  withdrawing  of  those  two  harmless 
letters ;  which,  it  was  natural  for  the  people  to 
suppose,  contained  the  evidences  of  the  mighty 
dangers  against  which  the  entire  shutting  up  of 
our  ports  was  a  necessary  precaution.  The  pro- 
ject succeeded;  and  the  people,  for  near  fifteen 
months,  endured  all  the  evils  and  losses  of  a  sus- 
pended commerce  and  navigation,  which  had 
given  employment  and  subsistence  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  on  the  seaboard, 
and  general  prosperity  to  the  country.  But 
what  ought  to  be  the  surprise  of  gentlemen, 
after  all  this  mysterious  secrecy  about  the  two 
letters  of  Armstrong  and  Ohampagny,  to  be  in- 
formed that,  precisely  three  months  after  pass- 
ing the  Embargo  law,  to  wit,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1808,  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  his  own  accord, 


laid  these  same  letters  openly  before  Congress  ? 
But  how  ?  Mingled  with  a  mass  of  other  docu- 
ments, making  now  a  printed  volume  of  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  pages  I  And  strangers 
would  not  suspect,  nor  members  of  Congress 
know,  (unless  they  had  good  memories,)  that 
the  two  letters  had  any  relation  to  the  embargo. 

I  have  called  the  two  letters  harmless ;  and  so 
they  were,  as  to  any  indications  of  increased 
danger  to  our  seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise  ; 
but  in  Champagny's,  may  be  seen  the  latent 
cause  of  the  embargo.  I  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  essence  and  main  operation  of  the  Ber- 
lin decree,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  was  the  shutting  up  of  the 
ports  of  the  European  continent  (thence  called 
the  continental  system)  against  all  British  ships, 
and  against  all  the  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions of  the  British  dominons,  in  neutral  ships, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  destroying  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  that  her 
naval  power.  And  the  French  Minister  tells 
General  Armstrong,  that  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe,  far  from  protesting  against  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Berlin  decree  of  blockade,  had 
adopted  them;  and  that  they  had  perceived 
"  that  its  execution  must  be  complete,  to  render 
it  more  effectual."  And  what  was  wanting  to 
render  it  complete  ?  Nothing  but  to  shut  up, 
in  like  manner,  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  between  which  and  the  British  domin- 
ions commercial  intercourse  was  of  vast  extent, 
and  alike  advantageous  to  both  countries.  And 
this  adoption  and  completion  of  the  French  Em- 
peror's continental  system  was  effected  under 
the  deceitful  name  of  embargo. 

I  pray  gentlemen  to  remember,  that  this  em- 
bargo was  recommended  solely  and  absolutely 
on  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  to  our  sea- 
men, ships,  and  merehandise,  pretended  to  be 
manifested  in  the  four  papers  communicated 
with  Mr.  Jefferson's  Message.  Now,  I  will 
show,  from  his  own  documents,  that  both  he 
and  Mr.  Madison  (then  Secretaiy  of  State) 
knew,  and  soon  after  acknowledged,  that  no 
such  dangers  existed. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  letter  of  March  25, 1808, 
(only  three  months  subsequent  to  the  Embargo 
law,)  to  the  British  Minister  here,  Mr.  Erskine, 
referring  to  the  Berlin  decree,  represents  it  as  a 
mere  declaration  of  the  French  Emperor,  either 
without  the  intention  or  without  the  means  to 
carry  it  into  effect  against  the  United  States ; 
and  therefore  not  authorizing  the  retaliatory 
measure  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council. 

But  still  earlier,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1808, 
only  seven  weeks  after  the  embargo  was  impos- 
ed, Mr.  Madison,  writing  to  General  Armstrong, 
and  pronouncing  the  Berlin  decree,  as  construed 
and  enforced  by  the  Emperor,  to  be  as  well  a 
violation  of  our  treaty  with  France,  as  of  the 
incontestable  principles  of  public  law,  declares — 
"  The  conduct  of  the  French  Government,  in 
giving  this  extended  operation  to  its  decree, 
and,  indeed,  in  issuing  one  with  such  an  appa- 
rent or  doubtful  import  against  the  rights  of 
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the  sea,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as 
the  inability  to  enforce  it  on  that  element  ex- 
hibited the  measure  in  the  light  of  an  empty 
menace." 

And  now,  sir,  who  can  think  with  patience 
on  the  extensive  mischiefs  brought  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  by  this  embargo,  when 
the  Berlin  decree,  in  which  the  alleged  increas- 
ed danger  lay,  was  known,  and  so  soon  after 
was  acknowledged,  to  be  an  empty  menace, 
though  solemnly  declared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  "to 
show  great  and  increasing  dangers  to  our  ves- 
sels, seamen,  and  merchandise  ?" 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  may  be, 
as  it  has  been  said,  that  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  embargo ; 
bnt,  sir,  well-known  facts  and  the  public  docu- 
ments demonstrate  the  assertion  to  be  unfounded. 
The  President,  as  I  have  said,  rested  his  re- 
commedation  of  an  embargo  solely  on  the  pa- 
pers he  communicated ;  and  in  the  Senate,  (of 
which  I  was  then  a  member,)  while  the  embar- 
go bill  was  before  it,  not  one  word  was  said  of 
British  Orders  in  Council.  Further,  Mr.  Madi- 
son in  his  letter,  dated  December  23, 1807,  (the 
day  after  the  Embargo  law  was  passed,)  to  Mr. 
Pinkney,  (our  Minister  in  London,)  says:  "I 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  enclose  you  a 
copy  of  a  Message  from  the  President  to  Con- 
gress, and  their  act  in  pursuance  of  it,  laying  an 
immediate  embargo  on  our  vessels  and  exports. 
The  policy  and  the  causes  of  the  measure  are  ex- 
plained in  the  Message  itself."  It  is  true,  that 
about  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  British 
Orders  in  Council  had  become  known,  Mr. 
Madison  made  some  change  in  his  language. 
It  was  then  convenient  to  do  so.  In  his  letter 
of  February  19,  1808,  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  he  says : 
"  My  last,  which  was  committed  to  the  British 
packet,  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Embargo, 
and  explained  the  policy  of  the  measure ;"  art- 
fully omitting  "  causes,"  and  adding,  "  among 
the  considerations  which  enforced  it,  was  the 
probability  of  such  decrees  as  were  issued  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  the  language  of  the  British  Gazettes,  with 
other  indications,  having  left  little  doubt  that 
such  were  meditated."  But,  sir,  this  was  an 
afterthought,  eagerly  laid  hold  on  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Administration  to  appease  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people,  suffering 
under  a  total  interdict  of  their  commerce,  with- 
out any  known  cause.  t  To  put  this  miserable 
pretence  at  rest,  I  will  recur,  in  confirmation  of 
the  evidence  I  have  already  given,  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  22d 
of  November,  1808,  of  which  Mr.  George  W. 
Campbell  (now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  was 
the  chairman.  In  that  report  the  committee, 
endeavoring  to  repel  the  charge  of  acquiescence 
in  the  unlawful  aggressions  of  either  France  or 
England,  say :  "  The  Milan  decree  of  December, 
1807,  can  still  less  rest  for  its  defence  on  the 
supposed  acquiescence  of  the  United  States  in 
the  British  orders  of  the  preceding  month,  since 


those  orders,  which  have  not  certainly  been  ac- 
quiesced in,  were  not  even  known  in  America, 
at  the  date  of  the  decree."  Now,  the  decree 
of  Milan  was  issued  in  Italy  by  the  French  Em- 
perorj  on  the  17th  of  December,  1807 ;  and  it 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  in  this 
city,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  laying  of  the  embargo.  It  was  ground- 
ed, as  I  have  shown,  solely  on  the  papers  com- 
municated with  this  Message ;  three  of  which, 
and  the  only  ones  which  presented  even  the 
semblance  of  dagger,  had  recently  arrived  from 
France.  I  may  mention  another  fact  corrobo- 
rating the  evidence  that  the  embargo  was  laid 
in  concert  with  the  French  Government,  or  in 
conformity  with  its  views.  Letters  were  re- 
ceived in  America,  from  merchants  in  Holland, 
stating  that  General  Armstrong  had  said  that  a 
general  embargo  would  take  place  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Re- 
venge. And  the  fact  was,  (as  I  have  before 
stated,)  that  in  four  days  after  the  despatches 
by  the  Revenge  had  reached  Washington,  the 
embargo  was  recommended.  Still  further,  we 
know  that  the  French  Emperor  "applauded  the 
embargo,"*  and  that  he  issued  his  Bayonne  de- 
cree April  17,  1808,  directing  all  American  ves- 
sels which  should  thereafter  come  into  any  of 
the  ports  of  France  to  be  seized  ;  because  no 
vessel  of  the  United  States  could  then  navigate 
the  seas  without  violating  the  embargo  law. 
And  thus  while  he,  so  well  pleased  with  the 
embargo,  as  it  came  in  aid  of,  and  rendered 
complete,  his  continental  system,  issued  a  de- 
cree to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  perfect  execu- 
tion, our  Administration,!  directing  General 
Armstrong  to  "  remonstrate  against  the  injus- 
tice and  illegality  of  the  French  decree  "  (that 
of  Berlin,  for  the  Milan  decree  had  not  then 
reached  America)  suggested,  that  the  embargo 
would  be  continued  until  the  Berlin  decree 
should  be  repealed!  This  farce  might  amuse, 
but  for  the  serious  and  extensive  mischiefs 
which  flowed  from  it. 

But  it  has  been  said  that,  prior  to  the  em- 
bargo, there  were  rumors  and  newspaper  reports 
of  orders  contemplated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, like  those  issued  in  November,  1807. 
And  did  ever  an  intelligent  legislator  think  of 
taking  rumors  and  newspaper  reports  for  the 
foundation  of  a  law ;  especially  of  a  law  which 
shut  up  the  ports  and  interdicted  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  nation — a  commerce  the  second 
only  in  the  world  for  its  extent  ?  The  pretence 
is  as  shameful  as  it  is  ridiculous. 

One  more  remark :  The  embargo  law  was  un- 
limited in  the  terms  of  its  duration,  and  doubt- 
less was  intended,  by  its  projector,  to  be  com- 
mensurate in  length  of  time  with  the  French 
Emperor's  continental  system ;  that  is,  with  the 
continuance  of  the  European  war ;  by  the  ter- 
mination of  which,  had  the  people  suffered  the 


*  Letter  of  August  5, 1810,  from  the  French  Minister,  the 
Duke  of  Cadore  to  General  Armstrong. 

+  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  General  Armstrong,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1S0S. 
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embargo  to  remain,  we  should  have  had  neither 
seamen,  ships,  nor  merchandise.  And  this, 
probably,  was  the  wished  for  consummation ; 
for,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  after 
a  plausible  flourish  on  commerce,  and  a  navy 
for  its  protection,  he  says :  "  Perhaps,  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  the  occasions  of  making 
war,  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  abandon  the 
ocean  altogether,  that  being  the  element  where- 
on we  shall  be  principally  exposed  to  jostle  with 
other  nations ;  to  leave  to  others  to  bring  what 
we  shall  want,  and  to  carry  what  we  can  spare. 
This  would  make  us  invulnerable  to  Europe,  by 
offering  none  of  our  property  to  their  prize, 
and  would  turn  all  our  citizens  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth.  It  might  be  time  enough  to 
seek  employment  for  them  at  sea  when  the  land 
no  longer  offers  it." 

I  have  gone  back  to  the  embargo,  because, 
though  it  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  interrupt 
a  friendly  and  useful  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain ;  yet  it  was  the  first  great  measure 
levelled  against  her,  and  against  our  own  com- 
merce and  prosperity.  It  was  the  first  great 
link  in  that  chain  of  ruinous  measures  with 
which  we  have  been  bound  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  evils 
with  which  we  have  been  afflicted ;  it  produced 
non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and  war.  For 
the  embargo  having  been  imposed  (as  I  have 
demonstrated)  in  concert  with,  or  in  subser- 
viency to  France,  could  not  be  abandoned  with- 
out some  substitute.  And  this  was  the  non- 
intercourse  law.  The  people  being  unwilling 
to  submit  any  longer  to  the  continental  system, 
which,  having  for  fourteen  months  shut  up  all 
our  ports,  was  driving  them  to  beggary  and 
ruin.  The  ports,  therefore,  were  opened,  and 
our  vessels  permitted  to  depart,  and  carry  with 
them  our  productions  and  merchandise  to  all 
countries,  except  those  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  their  dependencies.  The  effect  of 
this  absurd  measure  (originating  partly  in  the 
pride  of  the  Administration,  who  had  relied  so 
much  on  the  efficacy  of  their  restrictive  ener- 
gies) was  seriously  injurious  to  ourselves,  by 
compelling  our  merchants  to  send  their  cargoes 
to  other  countries  than  those  where  they  were 
chiefly  to  be  consumed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  the  Loan  bill,  some  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
Kussian  mediation,  on  which  I  had  publicly 
written,  stating  that  the  Bussian  Minister,  Mr. 
Daschkoff,  had  made  an  offer  of  it  without  or- 
ders from  his  Government ;  whereas  it  now  ap- 
peared, from  the  documents  lately  communi- 
cated by  the  President,  that  Mr.  Daschkoff  was 
instructed  to  offer  the  mediation  of  his  master, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  effect  a  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
and  the  gentleman  expressed  his  expectation 
that  my  candor  would  induce  me  to  acknowl- 
edge I  had  been  in  an  error.  Sir,  I  shall  never 
hesitate,  on  proper  evidence,  to  confess  an  error ; 
but  in  this  case  I  have  nothing  to  retract.  I 
publicly  announced,  that  my  whole  statement 


rested  on  the  information  I  had  received — but 
received  from  a  gentleman  on  whose  correctness 
I  relied.  And,  sir,  I  still  think  the  reliance  was 
just.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  verbal  offer 
was  made  without  instructions,  and  rejected. 
The  gentleman's  information,  as  I  stated  it, 
came  down  to  the  6th  of  March,  1813 ;  to  which 
Mr.  Daschkoff  had  received  no  instructions. 
And  within  a  few  days  I  have  learnt,  very  acci- 
dentally, though  from  an  authentic  source,  that 
it  was  on  the  same  6th  of  March,  and  I  under- 
stand on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  despatches 
containing  Mr.  Daschkoff  s  instructions,  came  to 
Lis  hands ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March  he  tendered 
the  mediation  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Here,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  notice  the  advan- 
tage attempted  to  be  taken  by  different  gentle- 
men, of  one  expression  in  Mr.  Daschkoff  s  letter, 
to  justify  our  Government  in  declaring  war. 
Mr.  Daschkoff  says — "  His  Majesty,  who  takes 
pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  convinced  that  it  has  done  all  that  it  could 
do  to  prevent  this  rupture."  If,  sir,  such  a  sen- 
timent be  expressed  in  Mr.  Daschkoffs  instruc- 
tions from  his  Government,  it  must  be  viewed 
as  one  of  those  diplomatic  compliments  which 
mean  nothing;  and  which,  if  taken  seriously  by 
any  diplomatist  of  any  experience,  would  ren- 
der him  ridiculous.  And  unquestionably  an 
equal  compliment,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
paid  to  the  British  as  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment. But  certainly  the  Bussian  Government 
could  not  have  expected  that  either  would  have 
been  published  to  the  world.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose the  sentiment  was  expressed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  exclusively,  we  must  also 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  will- 
ing to  charge  the  Government  of  his  dis- 
tinguished ally,  Great  Britain,  with  a  conduct 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  is,  as  persisting  in  claims  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust — a  supposition  not  easily  to 
be  admitted,  because  the  imputation  is  grossly 
affrontive  to  Great  Britain.  But,  after  all,  (as 
drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws,)  of  what 
value  is  the  sentiment,  if  really  expressed  in 
Mr.  Daschkoff 's  instructions?  What  does  the 
Emperor  Alexander  know  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  which,  for  so  many  years,  has  been 
kept  up  between  our  own  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment? Who  can  be  weak  enough  to  im- 
agine, that,  amidst  the  cares  of  his  vast  empire, 
he  has  spont  any  time  in  examining  the  many 
volumes  of  letters  and  other  documents  which 
have  been  written  and  published  on- this  sub- 
ject? The  number  even  of  American  citizens 
who  have  read  them,  with  the  critical  attention 
requisite  to  the  forming  of  a  correct  opinion,  is 
very  small ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  Bussian 
Minister  of  State,  Count  Bomanzow,  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  controversy  to  have 
pronounced  such  a  definitive  opinion.  And, 
therefore,  if  he  did  entertain  that  opinion,  it 
must  have  been  formed  on  the  information 
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given  him  on  one  side  of  the  question  by  Mr. 
Adams ;  a  circumstance,  if  true,  that  will  show 
how  ill-qualified  was  the  Russian  Minister  of 
State  to  act,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  the 
part  of  a  mediator.  The  case  was  simply  this : 
The  Emperor  knew  that  war  had  taken  place 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  was  solicitous  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  be- 
cause he  wished  for  the  uninterrupted  and  un- 
diminished aid  of  his  great  ally,  in  the  common 
cause  of  Europe,  against  the  dangerous  power 
of  France ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  long  suffering  under  the 
French  Emperor's  continental  system,  might 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  free  communication 
with  the  United  States. 

By  the  papers  communicated  about  the  Rus- 
sian mediation,  it  appears  that  the  British  Min- 
ister at  St.  Petersburg  offered  to  give  a  pass- 
port to  an  American  vessel,  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States  with  the  despatches  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  those  of  the  Russian  Government 
containing  the  offer  of  its  mediation,  provided 
the  vessel  should  touch  in  England ;  a  condi- 
tion with  which,  Mr.  Adams  says,  "  he  did  not 
think  it  suitable  to  comply."  Why  it  was  not 
suitable  is  not  intimated.  Had  the  vessel  been 
despatched,  and  touched  in  England,  she  might 
have  brought  with  her  the  decision  of  the 
British  Government,  not  to  accept  the  media- 
tion, and  thus  have  prevented  the  useless  mis- 
sion to  Russia,  and  the  delay,  for  near  a  year, 
of  measures  for  a  direct  negotiation  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  if  that  was  really  desired. 
There  are  many  other  topics,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  this  debate, 
and  which  I  intended  to  notice ;  but,  weary  of 
the  subject,  I  shall  pass  them  by,  and  conclude 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  as  employed  in  the  present 
war. 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill  for.  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  Army,  in  order  to  continue  the  war,  one 
reason  assigned  was,  "  to  redeem  the  military 
character  of  the  country."  Sir,  I  do  not  think 
it  needs  redemption;  I  mean,  that  I  do  not 
think  our  country  disgraced.  The  like  materials' 
for  an  army  exist,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary war.  But,  soldiers  are  not  formed  in  a 
day.  New  officers  and  new  men  require  much 
and  long  instruction.  Soldiers  taken  from  the 
tranquil  walks  of  civil  life  must  pass  through  a 
course  of  strict  discipline,  and  be  gradually 
inured  to  dangers,  to  acquire  the  steadiness 
necessary  to  meet,  on  equal  terms,  the  regular 
troops  of  an  enemy.  The  uniform  exercise  of 
the  musket  is  the  easiest  part  that  soldiers  have 
to  learn.  To  march,  to  wheel,  to  change  their 
positions  as  the  scenes  of  action  change,  and 
yet  preserve  their  order,  are  the  difficult  parts 
of  duty.  If  without  such  essential  preparation 
out  troops  have  been  led  into  action,  disasters 
were  to  have  been  expected. 

Entirely  different  is  our  Naval  war.  There, 
both  officers  and  men  have  already  learnt  to 
inarch  on  the  mountain  wave,  and  their  minds 


are  familiar  with  danger — with  the  perils  of 
storms  and  tempests — that  would  appal  the 
hearts  of  landsmen.  They  are  also,  as  seamen, 
perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  movements  and 
manoeuvres  rendered  necessary  by  changes  of  the 
wind  or  the  conduct  of  the  enemy ;  and  nearly 
all  they  want  besides,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
war,  is  to  learn  the  exercise  of  cannon — a 
work  of  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Hence  it  was,  that 
very  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  our  Revolution,  our  armed  vessels  met  those 
of  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  reckoning  man 
for  man  and  gun  for  gun.  And,  for  myself,  I 
wanted  no  new  proofs  of  our  ability  to  meet  an 
equal  enemy  on  the  seas.  That,  in  the  en- 
counters which  have  happened  in  the  present 
war,  a  superiority  has  appeared  on  the  side  of 
the  American  armed  vessels,  is  not  surprising, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  by  the  war,  nearly 
all  our  seamen  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment— the  declaration  of  war  having  put  an 
end  to  our  fisheries,  and  almost  annihilated  our 
mercantile  navigation — -whence  it  happened  that 
our  naval  officers  had  it  in  their  power  to  man 
their  vessels  with  a  superior  class  of  sailors. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  manning  thou- 
sands of  merchant  vessels,  and  many  hundred 
vessels  of  war,  had  their  choice  of  seamen 
lessened.  For  a  long  time,  too,  they  had  been 
almost  without  an  enemy  on  the  ocean ;  and 
their  only  enemy  there,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed almost  uniformly  to  beat,  and  conse- 
quently to  despise.  Hence,  they  had  grown 
over-confident  and  careless — circumstances 
which,  even  when  the  forces  should  be  equal, 
could  hardly  fail  to  produce  defeat  and  dis- 
grace. 

Thttbsday,  March  3. 
The  Loan. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  viz :  the  bill  authorizing  a 
Loan. 

Mr.  Macos',  of  North  Carolina,  said  his  anxiety 
for  the  question,  and  for  an  early  adjournment 
of  Congress,  would  have  induced  him  to  remain 
in  his  seat,  but  that  it  was  now  near  four  o'clock, 
and  he  did  not  expect  that  any  vote  would  be 
taken  to-day,  except  the  one  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  he  would  not  delay  that  but  for  a 
short  time ;  he  would,  therefore,  express  his 
opinion  in  as  few  words  as  he  could  on  some  of 
the  topics  which  had  been  brought  into  the 
debate. 

It  has,  Mr.  Speaker,  been  more  than  onee 
hinted  or  insinuated  that  the  Southern  States 
are  unfriendly  to  New  England.  These  hints 
and  insinuations  are  founded  in  error.  No  fact 
had  been  stated,  nor  in  his  opinion  could  one  be 
stated,  which  would  justify  the  remarks  he  had 
frequently  heard  made  on  this  subject.  Such 
remarks  produce  no  effect  in  the  Southern 
States,  because  the  people  there  know  there  is 
no  foundation  for  them,  and  it  is  possible  they 
were  not  intended  for  that  part  of  the  nation ; 
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indeed,  it  seems  impossible,  unfounded  as  they 
are,  that  they  should  produce  any  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  fact,  if  true,  could  be 
easily  ascertained  by  almost  any  person  living 
in  New  England,  because  every  year  people 
emigrate  from  there  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  emigrants  could  surely  furnish  the 
proof  if  it  existed.  The  truth  is,  the  emigrants 
are  there  received  as  brethren  of  one  great 
family.  Besides,  it  must  be  known  to  many 
gentlemen  in  the  House,  that  each  of  the  three 
Southern  States  have  been  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  a  native  of  New  England.  Look 
around  this  hall,  and  you  will  see  several  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Southern  States  who 
have  been  educated  there ;  and  the  practice  is 
continued  of  sending  young  men  of  the 
South  to  the  North  to  be  educated,  though  at 
this  time  they  have  excellent  colleges  and  acad- 
emies in  their  own  States ;  and  can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  men  under  such  circumstances  would 
send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  a  country  to 
which  they  were  so  unfriendly  as  to  be  almost 
hostile  ?  Again,  it  must  be  known  that  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  from  the  South  regularly 
spend  their  summers  in  New  England;  and 
would  they  go  to  spend  their  time  and  money 
among  a  people  whom  they  disliked  ?  If  not 
impossible,  it  is  improbable. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  sincerely  lamented  that  his 
colleague  (Mr.  Gaston)  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  stated  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion of  their  native  State ;  he  agreed  with  his 
colleague  in  lamenting  that  there  was  a  slave 
in  the  nation ;  indeed  he  should  be  glad  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  African  race  in  it ;  but 
what  had  the  condition  of  these  people  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  the  war  ?  If  it  be  a  reason 
for  not  opposing  the  abominable  practice  of 
impressment,  will  it  not  be  a  reason  for  not  op- 
posing any  wrong  that  may  be  inflicted  on  the 
country  ?  And  ho  could  not  conceive  a  greater 
wrong  than  impressment.  But,  slave  or  no 
slave,  he  was  determined  to  live  and  die  with 
her.  He  would  stick  to  her  as  well  in  adversi- 
ty, if  it  ever  overtook  her,  as  he  would  in  pros- 
perity. No  misfortune  that  could  happen  to 
her  would  induce  him  to  leave  her,  and  he  re- 
ligiously believed  that  no  State  in  the  Union 
was  better  governed. 

Much  has  been  said  about  free  ships  making 
free  goods.  The  United  States  have  long  since 
given  up  this  point,  and  cannot  now  contend 
for  it.  But  it  is  surely  known  to  every  man 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  old  Congress,  that  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  that  House  was  anxious  to  have  the  laws 
of  nations  so  settled  and  understood,  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  first  Administration  under  the  present 
constitution  was  not  averse  to  the  principle. 
The  very  first  treaty  made  by  the  United  States 
contains  a  clause  declaring  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  contraband  of  war  excepted. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  this  is  the  first 
session  of  Congress  at  which  the  war  has  been 


called  wicked  and  unjust ;  when  it  was  declar- 
ed, it  was  only  inexpedient ;  all  then  seemed  to 
admit  that  there  was  just  cause  for  it,  and  noth- 
ing has  taken  place  since  which  could  change 
its  character.  The  conduct  of  the  enemy  at 
Hampton,  and  indeed  at  almost  every  place 
where  he  has  had  the  power,  has  been  such  as 
no  civilized  man  could  have  expected  ;  but  his 
abominable  conduct  cannot  render  the  war 
either  wicked  or  unjust  on  our  part.  The  most 
wicked  part  of  the  war  seems  to  be  the  attack 
on  Canada,  and  a  desire  as  is  supposed  to  attach 
it  to  the  United  States.  All  the  gentlemen  who 
oppose  the  bill  are  also  opposed  to  having 
Canada,  though  a  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Gbosvenob)  has  said  that  we  shall  have 
it  some  time  or  other.  Is  it  possible  that,  when 
we  were  British  colonies,  all  the  British  states- 
men, with  the  great  Lord  Chatham  at  their 
head,  were  mistaken  as  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  Canada  to  the  then  colonies  ?  They 
considered  it  of  the  first  consequence,  and  spared 
neither  men  nor  money  to  take  it.  Again,  is  it 
possible  that  all  the  sages  of  the  Revolution, 
with  General  Washington  at  their  head,  were 
mistaken  in  their  wish  to  obtain  it  and  attach 
it  to  the  United  States  ?  I  ought  to  have  said 
to  admit  it  into  the  Union,  because  the  articles 
of  the  old  Confederation  has  a  clause,  expressly 
declaring  that  Canada  may  be  admitted  into 
the  union  of  the  States.  In  the  first  treaty 
with  France  provision  was  made  for  it,  and  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  is  a 
clause,  which  I  have  always  understood  was 
intended  to  admit  it  into  the  Union ;  the  clause 
does  not  apply  to  territories,  because  they  come 
into  the  Union  under  an  ordinance  of  the  old 
Congress.  If  these  gentlemen  are  now  right  in 
not  wishing  to  have  Canada,  then  all  the  Brit- 
ish statesmen  and  American  Revolutionary 
patriots  were  wrong  in  wanting  it ;  and  if  it  is 
now  wicked  to  attack  it,  it  was  quite  as  wicked 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  then  attacked 
by  men  whose  purity  of  heart  was  never  ques- 
tioned by  their  countrymen,  and  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  days  which  tried  their  souls ;  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  defensive,  especially  by  those  who 
talked  so  much  about  defensive  war ;  and  let  it 
also  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  told  us 
that  the  Canadians  were  not  represented  in 
Parliament,  therefore  had  no  band  in  injuring 
us,  that  they  were  not  then  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  had  no  hand  in  opposing  the 
tax  on  tea ;  they  form  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  as  a  part  have  been  attacked. 
The  object  of  this  war  and  that  of  the  Revolu- 
tion is  the  same,  though  we  are  not  in  the  same 
situation  with  those  who  concerted  that.  The 
object  of  both  is  to  prevent  oppression  and  to 
maintain  our  rights.  Will  it  be  believed  in  this 
nation  that  the  gallant  Montgomery  fell  in  a 
wicked,  unjust  attack  on  Quebec  1  He  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  not  for  a  wicked 
and  unjust  attack,  but  for  the  brave  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty  in  a  most  glorious  and 
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honorable  war.  The  mentioning  his  name 
brings  to  my  recollection  the  names  of  Mercer 
and  Gates ;  conld  they  have  heard  the  doctrine 
of  perpetual  allegiance,  which  has  been  advoca- 
ted on  this  floor,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  made 
similar  impressions  on  their  minds  to  those 
which  were  made  on  the  mind  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  FnroLAY.) 
The  first  being  an  Irishman,  the  second  a  Scotch- 
man, and  the  third  an  Englishman.  This  doc- 
trine of  perpetual  allegiance  was  not  I  imagine 
in  their  day  advocated  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
If  these  men,  and  many  others  equally  patri- 
otic, were  not  traitors  according  to  the  doctrine 
we  have  heard  advanced,  it  must  be  because 
rights  exist  in  a  civil  war,  which  do  not  exist 
in  any  other ;  and  exactly  the  reverse  is  under- 
stood to  be  both  the  law  and  the  practice  of 
nations.  We  all  wish  for  peace  that  may  last 
long ;  how  is  such  a  peace  to  be  obtained  ?  Not 
by  begging,  but  by  manfully  nmintaining  our 
rights.  The  acquisition  of  Canada  (pardon  me 
for  so  saying)  and  Florida  would  add  much  to 
the  probability  of  a  peace  being  lasting;  for 
while  these  remain  in  the  possession  of  any 
European  Government,  that  Government  will 
most  assuredly  manage  the  Indians  so  as  to 
force  an  Indian  war  on  us  whenever  it  pleases. 
The  reason  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Governments. 
In  Europe  there  is  always  secret  service  mone*y 
enough  to  bribe  and  corrupt  whoever  will  be 
bribed  or  corrupted,  and  with  this  fund  they 
will  manage  the  Indians.  Besides  this,  in  the 
European  Governments  there  is  not  the  same 
responsibility  in  the  Executive  for  the  expen- 
diture of  public  money  as  in  ours ;  and  I  hope 
that  ours  will  never  be  like  theirs  in  that  or  in 
any  other  respect.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
when  France  owned  Canada  she  so  managed  the 
Indians  as  to  have  a  majority  of  them  on  her 
side  whenever  she  and  Great  Britain  were  at 
war.  The  cause  of  her  superior  management 
was,  that  her  King  was  absolute,  and  could  do 
what  he  pleased ;  of  course  there  was  no  re- 
sponsibility to  the  nation  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  money ;  and  perhaps  not  much  to  him  or 
any  one  else";  certainly  much  less  than  there 
was  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time.  And  since 
our  independence  Great  Britain  has  so  manag- 
ed them,  notwithstanding  our  constant  endea- 
vors to  civilize  them  and  better  their  condition, 
as  now  to  have  a  majority  of  them  on  her  side. 
The  cause  is  the  same  in  her  Government. 
There  is  less  responsibility  for  public  money 
than  in  ours;  and,  besides,  she  has  secret  ser- 
vice money,  as  much  as  the  Minister  wishes, 
and  we  have  none.  Our  frontier  settlements 
never  can  be  safe,  or  even  comfortable,  while 
any  European  nation  has  the  management  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  long  as  any  of  them  have 
Canada  or  Florida,  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  they  will  manage  them.  Let  the  United 
States  have  them,  and  the  "Western  frontier 
would  not  require  a  cent  for  protection,  and 
we  should  save  all  the  expense  of  naval  arma- 
ments on  the  Lakes.    How  much  this  might  be 


no  man  can  tell ;  because  no  man  can  tell  what 
force  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  orany  other 
nation  the  command  over  them ;  and  we  ought 
to  command  them  for  this  plain  reason :  who- 
ever commands  them  will  command  the  adjoin- 
ing country. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  bill, 
have  said  they  would  vote  money  to  defend  the 
soil ;  that  is,  they  would  vote  money  to  defend 
themselves,  but  not  to  defend  the  poor  and  al- 
most friendless  sailor  who  carries  the  produce 
of  the  soil  fo  foreign  markets,  and  without 
whose  labor  the  soil  would  not  be  more  val- 
uable to  us  than  it  is  to  the  savages ;  and  at  the 
same  session  that  they  will  not  vote  money  to 
defend  him,  they  vote  him  thanks  and  money 
for  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  in  a  war 
which  they  call  wicked  and  unjust.  But  they 
would  vote  money  to  defend  the  soil.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  them  in  what  manner  they 
would  attempt  to  defend  the  Western  and 
Southern  frontiers  on  a  plan  purely  defensive ; 
they  could  not  rely  on  a  few  forts  and  garri- 
sons, because  the  Indians  would  steal  into  the 
settlements  and  scalp  within  sight  of  the  forts. 
A  defensive  war  to  give  effectual  protection 
against  Indian  depredation  and  murder,  would 
require  more  men  and  money  than  the  most  ac- 
tive war  of  invasion.  If  those  who  talk  so 
much  about  defensive  war  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  of  the  veteran  patriot  from 
Tennessee,  who  sits  before  me,  (Mr.  Sevier,) 
who  has  probably  been  in  more  battles  against 
the  Indians  and  British  than  I  am  years  old,  he 
would,  I  expect,  inform  them,  that  experience 
had  taught  him  that  the  frontier  people  could 
not  be  defended  by  forts  and  garrisons  against 
savage  invasion  and  massacre. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a  national  debt. 
No  man  dislikes  one  more  than  I  do.  It  never 
was  my  opinion  that  a  national  debt  was  a  na- 
tional blessing.  And  I  dislike  taxes  as  much 
as  I  do  a  national  debt ;  but  I  do  not  dislike 
them  quite  as  much  as  I  hate  impressment ; 
and  before  I  would  acknowledge  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  impress  American  citizens,  I 
would  bear  as  much  of  both  as  I  could  without 
complaining.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  more 
feeling  on  this  subject  than  others  have.  Every 
man  in  the  nation  can  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  question,  by  supposing  his  own  son  impress- 
ed, and  treated  like  others  have  been.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  the  parent  there  could  be  but 
little,  if  any,  difference  between  impressment 
and  death.  This  war  has  not  been  supported 
by  me  because  a  particular  man  is  President, 
but  because  I  thought  we  should  lose,  one  by 
one,  all  our  national  rights  unless  we  defend 
them,  and  because  I  thought  the  sailors  had  the 
same  right  to  protection  that  other  people  had. 
I  care  but  little  who  is  President ;  all  I  ask  of 
him  is  to  administer  the  Executive  part  of  the 
Government  well  and  economically.  No  Presi- 
dent will  ever  please  all,  and  he  that  has  faith- 
fully done  the  best  he  could  for  the  nation,  and 
is  fully  satisfied  thereof,  and  has  a  clear  con- 
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science  towards  his  God  and  neighbor,  will  prob- 
ably be  the  beat  off,  here  and  hereafter. 

But  that  which  seems  to  astonish  those  most 
who  oppose  the  bill,  is  that  the  backwoodsmen, 
who  never  saw  a  ship  before  they  came  to  this 
oity,  should  undertake  to  defend  sailors'  rights. 
By  the  constitution  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to 
defend  them  as  it  is  the  duty  of  any  other  part 
of  the  nation ;  but,  leaving  their  constitutional 
duty  out  of  the  question,  nothing  is  more  na- 
tural, than  that  their  situation  should  compel 
them  to  feel  for  the  distress  of  their  country- 
men in  any  part  of  the  Union ;  especially,  too, 
when  their  distress  is  produced  by  the  same 
power  which  distresses  their  countrymen.  It 
may  be  the  effect  of  sympathy,  something  like 
this :  If  you,  sir,  were  travelling,  and  to  call  at 
a  house  where  you  were  not  acquainted  with 
any  person  who  lived  in  it,  and  to  find  the  fa- 
ther or  mother  of  the  family,  or  one  of  the 
children,  dead,  you  would  immediately  feel  for 
the  distress  of  the  living,  and  sympathize  with 
them.  The  case  of  the  backwoodsmen  is  much 
stronger  than  this ;  because,  when  they  hear  of 
impressment,  they  immediately  think  of  their 
relations  and  neighbors  who  had  been  murdered 
and  scalped  by  the  savage  foe,  the  ally  of  the 
power  who  impresses  their  countrymen.  These 
backwoodsmen  want  no  defence  for  the  part 
they  have  acted.  The  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  defended  their  national  rights, 
both  in  this  House  and  the  field,  want  no  de- 
fence. If  a  single  wagoner,  tobacco-roller,  or 
hog-driver,  from  the  middle  country,  should  be 
scalped  on  his  way  to  market,  that  whole  coun- 
try would  immediately  have  feelings  similar  to 
those  of  the  Western  people  and  the  people  of 
Georgia,  and,  like  them,  convince  the  world 
that  freemen  roused  are  invincible.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  not  whispered 
that  the  then  backwoodsmen  had  never  seen  a 
ship  or  salt  water,  or  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  tax  on  tea,  or  the  Boston  port  act ; 
and  they  certainly  understand  the  cause  of  this 
war  as  well  as  they  did  the  cause  of  that ;  and 
then  their  assistance  was  gladly  seized,  and 
their  valiant  deeds  of  that  day  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  those  of  late.  That  war,  we  have 
been  told,  was  for  property.  They  might  then 
take  part  without  a  complaint ;  but  as  this  is  now 
for  poor  sailors'  rights,  they  ought  not  to  med- 
dle with  it !  Many  of  the  men  who  fought 
during  the  Revolution,  I  imagine,  never  saw 
nor  tasted  tea  when  the  war  commenced.  I 
well  remember  that,  in  the  part  of  the  nation 
where  I  live,  it  was  used  in  but  few  families, 
and  in  some  of  the  few  only  on  Sundays,  or  on 
some  great  occasion ;  and  in  that  part  of  the 
country  the  people  were  not  plagued  with 
Tories. 

The  management  of  the  war  has  been  brought 
before  us :  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  the  military  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Ontario  have  not  been 
well  managed,  but  on  the  lake,  Commodore 
Ohauncey  did  as  much  as  could  have  been  ex- 


pected from  any  man ;  and  it  is  due  to  his  an- 
tagonist, though  an  enemy,  to  say  that  he  was 
qualified  to  command  against  Ohauncey.  But 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  keep  in  time 
of  peace  but  a  small  standing  army,  great  su&- 
cess  against  trained  troops  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war ; 
and  whenever  peace  shall  be  established,  I  hope 
to  see  the  army  reduced  to  the  old  peace  estab- 
lishment. When  we  speak  of  the  attempt  to 
invade  Canada,  we  ought  to  recollect  the  Indian 
war  carried  on  under  the  Administration  of 
General  Washington,  who  certainly  knew  the 
merits  of  every  Revolutionary  officer  better 
than  any  man  in  the  nation,  and  who  was  a 
complete  judge  of  military  men  and  affairs ; 
yet  the  first  two  commanders  which  he  selected 
were  both  defeated ;  and  when  the  third  de- 
feated the  Indians,  they  took  shelter  under  a 
British  fort  and  garrisoD,  which  fort  had  been 
recently  built  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  victorious  troops. 

My  colleague  said  that  he  would  not  give  his 
claim  on  Bonaparte,  and  he  did  not  appear  to 
value  that  very  high,  for  his  part  of  the  un- 
settled land  of  Canada,  if  it  should  be  taken. 
I  do  not  know  any  rule  by  which  the  value  of 
either  could  be  ascertained,  therefore  cannot 
say  which  would  be  most  valuable,  or  whether 
it  would  be  a  good  or  bad  bargain  to  give  one 
for  the  other.  I  will,  however,  say  that  I  would 
not  give  the  little  claim  which  my  descendants 
may  have  to  our  Western  country  for  all  the 
claims  on  Bonaparte.  Although  the  Western 
land  may  not  produce  the  revenue  which  many 
have  expected,  it  is  certainly  of  great  advantage 
to  the  nation  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  that 
it  enables  every  man  who  wishes  it,  by  moving, 
to  become  a  landholder  on  moderate  terms,  and 
to  better  his  condition.  I  appeal  to  all  who 
have  gone  to  that  country  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  In  this  Congress  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  young  men  of  talents. 
The  Western  country,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  nation,  has  her  share  of  them.  Who  can 
look  at  them  and  not  be  proud"  that  he  is  an 
American  ?  Young  in  years,  but  old  in  experi- 
ence ;  an  honor  to  their  parents,  an  ornament 
to  their  country.  A  friend  of  mine  was  here 
last  winter,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending to  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  seeing  them,  and  said 
that  he  had  thought  from  reading  their  speeches 
they  were  much  older  than  he  found  them  to 
be.  It  is,  I  think,  in  some  measure,  owing  to 
our  happy  form  of  Government,  that  we  have 
such  men.  It  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and  to 
make  great  characters,  particularly  great  ora- 
tors. The  various  meetings  of  the  people,  the 
State  Legislatures,  and  this  House,  and  I  might 
add  the  courts  of  justice,  and  all  places  which 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  public  speaking ; 
indeed,  the  fathers  of  the  country,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  they  had  nothing  else  in  view,  could  not 
have  formed  a  more  perfect  plan  to  encourage 
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the  rising  generation  to  be  great  and  to  be  vir- 
tuous ;  in  this  view  I  consider  the  Western 
country  a  very  great  benefit,  because  it  gives 
more  room  for  young  men  to  try  their  talents; 
some  that  may  not  succeed  from  an  accidental 
cause  in  one  place,  may  in  another.  Notwith- 
standing this  and  all  the  other  advantages  of 
the  constitution,  we  have  heard  disunion  talked 
of  in  this  House,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
laid  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  by  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age.  To  dissolve  the  Union  and 
destroy  the  constitution,  would  be  to  throw 
from  us  as  great  a  blessing  as  kind  Providence 
has  bestowed  on  any  people  in  modern  times ; 
it  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  we  could  not 
be  governed  by  reason,  and  that  party  feuds  had 
got  the  better  of  our  best  judgment  and  de- 
stroyed our  greatest  happiness. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  will  endeavor,  in  a  few 
words,  to  compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
Russia  when  invaded  by  France.  Unable  at 
first  to  resist,  or  to  drive  the  invader  out  of  her 
territory,  she  burnt  towns  and  cities  to  prevent 
the  invader  from  finding  shelter  against  the 
weather,  and  to  let  him  know  her  determina- 
tion not  to  be  conquered.  Was  her  cause  more 
just  and  righteous  than  ours  ?  It  was  not. 
Prance,  with  all  her  ambition  and  desire  for 
conquest,  had  not  impressed  a  single  Eussian  to 
fight  her  battles ;  and  shall  Eussia  burn  towns 
and  cities  to  keep  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her 
Emperor,  and  free  America  refuse  to  protect 
her  citizen-sailors  from  British  impressment? 
She  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  made 
slaves  by  Algiers,  Tunis,  or  Tripoli,  can  never 
permit  them  to  be  impressed,  and  forced  into 
bondage  worse  than  Egyptian,  by  Great  Britain. 
We  must  protect  them  or  acknowledge  that  they 
are  no  party  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  adopted  to  establish  justice, 
(and  is  justice  established  by  impressment  ?)  to 
secure  domestic  happiness,  (and  is  domestic 
happiness  secured  by  impressment?)  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  (and  is  the  common 
defence  provided  for  by  .impressment?)  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  (and  is  the  general 
welfare  promoted  by  impressment?)  and  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  (and  does  impressment  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  poster- 
ity ?)  Let  the  impressed  and  the  oppressed 
answer. 

The  main  question  was  then  taken,  to  wit : 
"  Shall  the  bill  pass  i"  and  passed  in  the  affirm- 
ative— yeas  97,  nays  55,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Archer,  Avery, 
Bard,  Barnett,  Beall,  Bowen,  Bradley,  Brown,  Bur- 
well,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Clark, 
Comstock,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crouch, 
Cuthbert,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha, 
DuvaU,  Earle,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Findlay,  Fisk 
of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Goodwyn,  Gourdin,  Griffin,  Grundy,  Har- 
ris, Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hungerford,  Ingersoll,  Ing- 
ham, Irving,  Irwin,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson 
of  Virginia,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Ker- 


shaw, Kilbourn,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts, 
Lowndes,  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim, 
McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Murfree,  Nelson,  New- 
ton, Ormsby,  Parker,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants,  Rea 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ehea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ringgold, 
Roane,  Robertson,  Sage.  Seybert,  Skinner,  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Tannehill,  Taylor, 
Telfair,  Troup,  Udree,  "Ward  of  New  Jersey,  White- 
hill,  Williams,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Wood,  Wright, 
and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bayly 
of  Virginia,  Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge, 
Brigham,  Caperton,  Champion,  Cilley,  Culpeper, 
Davenport,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dewey,  Ely,  Gas- 
ton, Geddes,  Goldsborough,  Grosvenor,  Hale,  Hop- 
kins of  New  York,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of 
New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lewis,  Lov- 
ett,  Markell,  Miller,  Moffit,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Pearson, 
Pickering,  Pitkin,  Post,  Potter,  John  Reed,  William 
Reed,  Ruggles,  Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Smith  of 
New  York,  Stanford,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Talhnadge, 
Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Wheaton,  White,  Wil- 
cox, Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Winter. 

Ordered,  That  the  title  be  "  An  act  to  au- 
thorize a  loan  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars." 


Monday,  March  7. 

Another  member,-  to  wit,  from  Kentucky, 
Eiohaed  M.  Johnson,  appeared,  was  qualified, 
and  took  his  seat. 

Land  Titles  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  the  bill  for  the  final  adjustment 
of  land  titles  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  Ter- 
ritory of  Missouri ;  and  the  same  amendments 
being  again  read,  they  were  amended,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hempstead,  by  striking  out  the 
words  "two  thousand  acres,"  and  inserting, 
after  the  word  "than,"  the  words  "  the  quan- 
tity of  acres  contained  in  one  league  square." 

In  proposing  this  amendment,  Mr.  Hemp- 
stead addressed  the  Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  motion  just  made. 
It  is  seldom,  sir,  that  I  intrude  any  remarks  on 
any  subject;  never,  except  on  what  immedi- 
ately relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  I 
represent.  The  bill  now  under  consideration, 
was  reported  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  me :  and  it  may  therefore  be  neces- 
sary, at  this  time,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
situation  of  land  titles  in  that  Territory.  The 
detail  may  be  uninteresting  to  the  House,  but, 
as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  my  constitu- 
ents, I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  detaining 
you.  I  have  given  the  subject  a  careful  exam- 
ination, and  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
manner  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind. 
First,  whether  the  cession  of  a  country,  by  one 
power  to  another,  ought  so  to  operate  as  to 
annul  or  destroy  the  title  of  an  individual  to 
his  lands,  whether  that  title  be  absolute  or  im- 
perfect. Second,  whether  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  relation  to  land  claims,  have  oper- 
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ated  to  annul  or  confirm  the  titles  in  Missouri 
Territory;  and  thirdly,  whether  the  present 
bill  will  do  full  and  complete  justice  to  the 
claimants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  point,  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  even  in  a  conquered  country,  in- 
dividual property  is  usually  held  sacred.  The 
conquest  would  not  operate  to  annul  or  destroy 
the  title  of  an  individual.  The  conqueror  ac- 
quires only  the  same  right  as  belonged  to  the 
former  sovereign,  with  all  its  limitations  and 
modifications.  He  lays  his  hands  on  the  posses- 
sions of  the  State,  on  what  belongs  to  the  pub- 
lic, while  private  persons  are  permitted  to  re- 
tain theirs.  They  suffer  but  indirectly,  even  by 
war ;  and  to  them  the  result  is,  that  they  only 
change  masters.  This,  sir,  is  the  doctrine  of 
eminent  writers  on  national  law,  and  will  apply 
with  more  reason  and  greater  force  to  a  ceded 
country. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  treaty  by  which 
Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  By 
the  first  article  of  that  treaty  it  is  declared  that 
France  "  has  an  incontestable  right  to  the  do- 
main." And,  in  the  second  article,  among 
other  public  property,  the  "  vacant  lands,"  not 
the  lands  of  individuals,  are  ceded.  The  third 
article  guaranties  to  the  inhabitants  "  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
religion  which  they  profess."  Here  it  is  seen, 
that  the  national  faith  is  pledged  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  conditions.  The  words  are 
positive,  the  promise  unequivocal.  No  room  is 
left  for  interpretation ;  and,  if  there  were,  any 
interpretation  whatever,  tending  to  change  the 
nature  of  things,  (to  the  prejudice  of  individu- 
als,) is  odious.  Penalties  are  of  this  description ; 
and  it  is  less  contrary  to  equity  not  to  give  to  a 
proprietor  what  he  has  lost  by  his  negligence, 
than  to  strip  the  just  possessor  of  what  lawfully 
belonged  to  him.  What,  therefore,  the  Span- 
ish Government  would  have  done  in  this  re- 
spect, had  no  change  taken  place,  the  United 
States  ought  now  to  do.  What  they  promised 
to  do,  we  ought  to  see  done.  The  change, 
otherwise,  would  be  for  the  worse,  and  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty  would  be  unavailing. 

I  ask  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  Spanish 
Government  would  have  sanctioned  the  grants 
made  by  its  officers  ?  If  so,  they  ought  now  to 
be  sanctioned.  Indeed,  sir,  without  the  solemn 
stipulations  of  a  treaty  to  enforce  it,  policy 
alone  would  dictate  such  a  course.  Liberality 
will  secure  the  affections  of  those  you  have 
made  a  part  of  your  family ;  it  will  root  old 
attachments ;  while  a  more  rigid  plan  will  oc- 
casion distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
change  will  be  regretted  as  injurious.  No  na- 
tional benefit  can  result  from  this  rigor ;  a  few 
acres  of  land  to  the  United  States  are  nothing 
— but  taken  away  from  an  individual,  may  cause 
distress  and  ruin.  Many  of  them  are  strangers 
to  your  language,  and  unacquainted  with  your 
laws ;  their  affections  ought  not  to  be  estranged, 
when  extending  justice  to  them  will  secure 
their  confidence.    Congress  has  been  liberal  to 


the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country,  (I  refer 
to  the  grants  of  land  made  to  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  Illinois  in  1788,)  and  no  good  reason  can 
be  given  why  the  same  liberality  should  not  be 
manifested  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
peaceably  acquired. 

On  the  first  point,  then,  I  think  it  is  not  to 
be  controverted,  that  the  cession  of  a  country 
by  one  power  to  another,  ought  not  so  to  operate 
as  to  annul  or  destroy  the  title  of  an  individual 
to  his  lands,  whether  that  title  be  absolute  or 
imperfect. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  whether  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  land 
claims  have  operated  to  destroy  or  to  confirm 
titles  in  the  Missouri  Territory,  permit  me  to 
recur  for  a  moment  to  the  situation  of  Upper 
Louisiana  while  Spain  possessed  it.  In  the 
year  1780,  with  a  feeble,  thin,  and  scattered 
population,  the  country  at  all  times  exposed  to 
the  inroads  and  insults  of  the  savages,  was 
threatened  with  an  attack  from  their  more  civ- 
ilized neighbors.  To  strengthen  this  remote 
frontier,  emigration  was  invited.  Lands  were 
of  no  value  to  the  Crown,  and  liberal  donations 
were  offered.  They  had  the  greatest  abundance 
to  bestow;  they  sometimes  bestowed  abun- 
dantly. Other  inducements  were  held  out. 
No  taxes  were  imposed.  These  inducements 
did  increase  the  population,  and  many,  who  had 
suffered  from  conflicting  titles  *in  the  Western 
States,  emigrated.  After  being  impoverished, 
by  contesting  their  claims  with  individuals, 
they  have  now  the  sad  prospect  of  a  more  un- 
equal contest  with  their  Government,  for  what 
they  consider  their  own  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  here  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  a  few  facts,  respecting  the  cession  of 
that  country.  Spain  ceded  it  to  France  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1800.  France,  without 
taking  possession  of  it,  and  leaving  the  Spanish 
Government  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  sover- 
eignty, cedes  it  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  to 
the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  ratified  on 
the  21st  day  of  October,  1803,  and  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  New  Orleans  the  20th 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  and  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  the  10th  day  of  March,  1804.  The 
Spanish  officers  continued  to  discharge  their 
official  duties  until  the  times  last  mentioned. 
Then,  sir,  the  operation  of  Spanish  laws  on  the 
grants  before  made,  was  arrested  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  country,  and  the  taking  possession  of 
it  by  the  United  States.  Then  the  people  were 
congratulated  in  proclamations  on  being  united 
to  a  free  people,  and  in  being  secure  in  their 
property.  Then  the  change  was  predicted  as 
advantageous;  and  then  what  the  Spanish 
Government  had  promised,  the  United  States 
were  to  perform.  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  in- 
tention, such  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Sir,  let  us  see  what  measures  were  taken 
to  effect  this  desirable  object.  It  was  important 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people, 
for  the  honor  and  engagements  of  the  nation, 
to  begin  on  just  and  equitable  principles ;  be- 
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cause,  if  the  first  act  was  erroneous,  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  increased.  'With  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  the  first  step  being  wrong,  it 
is  afterwards  hard  to  get  right.  The  first  law 
declares,  "  that  all  grants  for  lands,  or  any  act 
or  proceeding  towards  the  same,  after  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1800,  to  be,  and  to  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect  in  law  or  equity."  This  law,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  was  a  violation  of  every  principle, 
either  of  law  or  equity.  It  declared  that  which 
had  been  legally  commenced  under  another 
Government,  to  be  null  and  void.  It  made 
void  the  lawful  proceedings  of  a  power  in  the 
just  exercise  of  the  sovereignty.  Instances 
nave  often  occurred,  where  what  had  been 
lawfully  begun,  but  not  completed,  has  been 
sanctioned  and  acknowledged,  especially  when 
it  depended  on  the  performance  of  conditions 
which  subsequent  events  had  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  perform;  but  never  could  a  lawful  act 
be  made  unlawful.  A  right  once  vested  could 
not,  without  any  fault  of  the  claimant,  be  either 
at  law  or  in  equity  divested.  Such  a  principle 
changed  the  nature  of  things,  and  was  there- 
fore odious. 

The  second  law  pursued  the  same  error ;  it 
imposed  new  restrictions,  and  it  required  new 
conditions.  Sir,  the  most  meritorious  claimants 
were  the  most  rigidly  dealt  with.  One  of  the 
conditions  requisite  to  obtain  a  grant,  was  cul- 
tivation of  lands  in  the  cold  winter  month  of 
December.  The  laws  might,  with  as  much  rea- 
son, have  required  that  no  confirmation  should 
be  made  to  a  Frenchman,  unless,  on  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1800,  he  could  have  spoken  the 
English  language,  as  to  have  affixed  American 
conditions  to  Spanish  grants. 

In  the  same  law,  another  new,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  illegal  principle  was  intro- 
duced, that  the  date  of  a  grant  should  not  be 
conclusive.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  acts  of  foreign 
Governments  prove  themselves.  Even  the  de- 
cisions of  foreign  courts  are  conclusive  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  always  presumed  the 
public  officers  act  with  integrity,  and  do  then- 
duty,  unless  the  contrary  appears.  The  date  of 
an  official  act  of  the  President  might  as  well 
be  questioned.  Besides,  in  what  manner  is  it 
to  be  established?  The  Spanish  officers  have 
left  the  country ;  and  if  you  do  not  give  faith 
to  their  official  acts,  will  you  believe  their  in- 
official declarations  ?  Will  you  call  a  witness 
to  prove  the  signature  of  the  officer  ?  Sir,  it 
cannot  be  pretended. 

Tour  laws  were  rigid ;  they  required  impos- 
sibilities. But  rigid  laws  were  enforced  by  still 
more  rigid  instructions.  On  the  26  th  of  March, 
1806,  the  persons  appointed  to  investigate  these 
claims  are  instructed  that  "  a  strict  adherence 
on  their  part  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  leaving  to 
Congress  such  further  and  more  liberal  provi- 
sions as  they  may  think  proper,  is  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  dissatisfaction  which  disap- 
pointed expectations  would  otherwise  necessa- 
rily produce."  Again,  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
Vou  V.— 19 


1806,  the  instruction  is  repeated,  "that  they 
must  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  not 
confirm  any  claim  not  strictly  embraced  by  its  , 
provisions."  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  almost 
impossible  task  to  retrace  former  misshapen 
steps,  so  as  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  which 
had  resulted ;  and  a  fifth  act,  with  more  liberal 
provisions  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  was  passed. 
The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  confirm 
"not  exceeding  -one  league  square."  With 
general  laws,  applied  to  particular  cases,  with 
rigid  instructions^)  govern  them,  justice  could 
not  be  done..  The  same  law,  and  the  same 
facts,  ought  to  have  produced  the  same  decision 
in  every  part  of  Louisiana ;  justice  to  one  could 
not  be  injustice  to  another  in  the  same  situation. 
Yet  your  laws  have  been  so  amended  and  al- 
tered by  ten  or  eleven  several  statutes,  that  the 
difficulties,  instead  of  being  diminished,  are  in- 
creased, the  confidence  of  the  people  is  weak- 
ened, and  the  "further  and  more  liberal  pro- 
visions "  before  hinted  at  are  most  imperiously 
called  for. 

The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  people  of 
the  Territory  from  which  I  come  are  in  a  worse 
situation  in  this  respect  than  others.  The  gen- 
tleman on  my  right  (Mr.  Robertson)  has  been 
a  land  commissioner  in  Louisiana,  and  I  can 
safely  appeal  to  him  for' the  correctness  of  this 
statement.  The  simple  fact,  that  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  land  claims  in  the  late  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans  than  in  Missouri — and  there 
only  six  hundred  and  eight  claims  have  been 
rejected  in  the  first,  and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  in  the  last — will,  I  presume,  satisfy  the 
House  that  full  and  impartial  justice  has  not 
been  done.  A  distinct  and  separate  examina- 
tion of  these  claims,  by  Congress,  would  occupy 
a  whole  session,  and  that  would  ultimately  be 
done  which  is  now  proposed.  If  other  proof  is 
wanting  to  establish  the  point,  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  not  operated  to  confirm 
the  titles,  it  is  found  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  Territory,  now  before 
me. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
consider  very  briefly  whether  the  present  bill 
will  do  full  and  complete  justice  to  the  claim- 
ants. During  the  ten  years  of  scrutiny  and  in- 
vestigation, few  have  made  improvements. 
Many  families,  despairing  of  obtaining  their 
equitable  claims,  and  tired  of  the  uncertainty 
attending  their  titles,  have  abandoned  a  country 
which  cannot  prosper  without  the  fostering  aid  . 
of  the  Government.  And  if  the  delay  of  justice 
has  not,  in  all  cases,  been  equal  in  its  conse- 
quences to  an  absolute  denial  of  it,  still  it  has 
caused  much  distress  and  injury.  The  present 
bill  will  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  most  of  the 
claimants ;  and,  although  it  will  neither  satisfy 
nor  do  justice  to  all,  yet  it  will  restore  that 
confidence  which  has  been  much  impaired,  and 
will  do  what  the  national  faith  is  pledged  to  do. 
These,  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duce me  to  hope  the  motion  may  prevail. 

The  said  amendments  were  then  concurred 
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in  by  the  House,  and  the  bill  being  further 
amended,  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 
read  the  third  time  to-morrow. 


Tuesday,  March  15. 
Claim  of  Beaumarchais. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  J.  A.  Ohevallie, 
agent  for  Amelie  Eugenie  Beaumarchais,  made 
a  report,  which  was  read,  and  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  report  is  as 
follows : 

That  the  circumstances  under  which  shipments  of 
goods  and  advances  of  money  to  the  United  States 
were  made  by  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais,  during  our  Rev- 
olution, were  such  as  necessarily  produced  much 
difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts.  There 
was  no  contract  by  which  the  obligations  and  rights 
of  the  two  parties  were  defined ;  and  it  appears,  from 
many  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  of  Arthur  Lee,  that 
both  those  gentlemen  considered  Mr.  de  Beaumar- 
chais as  supplied  with  funds  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  encourage  the  resistance  of  America,  and  to 
give  to  this  political  transaction  the  appearance  of  a 
mercantile  speculation.  Mr.  Lee  represents  Mr.  de 
Beaumarchais  when  first  introduced  to  Mm,  as  de- 
claring that  he  was  authorized  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  offer  200,000  louis  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
volted colonies.  In  a  letter,  signed  by  B.  Franklin, 
Arthur  Lee,  and  Silas  Deane,  they  express  the  wish 
that  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais's  accounts  might  be  left 
to  them  for  settlement,  "  as  there  was  a  mixture  of 
public  and  private  concerns,  which  Congress  could 
not  so  well  develop."  Letters  from  Mr.  Girard,  a 
former  Minister  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
written  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  de  Beaumar- 
chais, states,  "that  only  military  stores  were  ad- 
vanced to  him  by  the  French  Government  for  the 
United  States,  which  he  was  to  return  to  the  royal 
arsenals ;"  and  Mr.  de  Vergennes  says  that,  "  for 
the  payment  of  the  military  stores  the  Government " 
of  this  country  "  should  not  be  pressed."  In  these 
letters,  indeed,  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Turrean  since,  all 
connection  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government 
with  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais's  speculations  is  denied, 
and  the  transaction  represented  as  a  mere  commer- 
cial adventure.  Yet  it  could  not  have  been  meant 
that  the  Government  of  France  did  not  furnish  a  part 
of  the  cargoes ;  for  this  is  proved  by  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  of  Mr.  Girard,  and  of  Mr.  de  Vergennes 
himself.  It  could  not  have  been  meant,  that  the 
Government  of  France  had  not  some  power  over  the 
debt,  which  the  delivery  of  these  stores  produced ; 
for  Mr.  de  Vergennes  himself  promises  that  for  this 
our  Government  should  not  be  pressed.  It  could 
have  been  intended  only  to  say  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  to  have  no  profit  from  the  transaction ; 
and  this  may  readily  be  admitted. 

The  committee  have  adverted  to  this  apparent 
"  mixture  of  public  and  private  concerns,"  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais's  accounts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  that  delay  in  their  liquidation,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  reconciled  to  the  habitual 
fidelity  of  this  Government  to  all  its  engagements. 
The  principles  on  which  those  accounts  were  finally 
settled  at  the  Comptroller's  office,  in  1805,  are  fully 
explained  and  supported  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Claims  of  the  10th  of  March,  1806,  which 
the  committee  to  which  the  same  business  is  now  re- 


ferred, beg  to  be  allowed  to  adopt  as  a  part  of  this 
report.  The  balance  which,  under  that  settlement, 
appeared  due  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  de"  Beaucharmais 
was  paid  to  the  memorialist  in  1806.  This  committee 
have  not  minutely  examined  the  charges  brought  by 
Mr.  de  Beaumarchais  against  the  United  States,  be- 
cause they  have  been  settled  at  the  Treasury,  on 
principles  which  the  memorialist  does  not  indeed  rep- 
resent himself  as  approving,  but  to  which  he  seems 
disposed  to  acquiesce.  The  only  question  relating  to 
the  account,  which  it  appears  necessary  to  bring  dis- 
tinctly to  the  view  of  the  House,  refers  to  a  million 
of  livres,  which,  at  the  Treasury,  have  been  consid- 
ered as  paid  in  1776,  by  the  French  Government,  to 
Mr.  de  Beaumarchais,  for  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  which  credit  has  been  accordingly 
taken.  This  question  is  so  fully  explained,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  so  justly  decided,  in  the 
letter  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (Mr. 
Gallatin,)  included  in  the  report  before  referred  to, 
that  they  will  add  a  very  few  observations  to  the 
perspicuous  statement  which  it  contains.  If  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  that  letter  be  correct,  the  just  claim 
of  the  heiress  of  Caron  de  Beaumarchais  has  been 
fully  satisfied. 

With  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
this  credit  of  a  million,  (which  is  denied  by  the  me- 
morialist,) the  committee  submit  to  the  House  that 
it  must  be  supposed  either — 

1.  That  this  million  was  paid  to  Mr.  de  Beau- 
marchais, for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
he  was  bound  to  account  for  its  expenditure  ;  or, 

2.  That  this  million  was  not  paid  to  Mr.  de  Beau- 
marchais, for  the  use  of  the  United  States  ;  or, 

3.  That,  if  it  were  paid  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  expended  on  "  objects  of  secret  politi- 
cal service,"  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  different  from  the  supplies  which 
are  charged  in  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais's  accounts  ;  that 
it  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  it  was  to  that  Government  only 
that  he  was  bound  to  account. 

1.  On  the  first  supposition  there  can  exist  no 
claim,  on  the  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  de  Beaumar- 
chais, against  the  United  States,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  examine  the  others.  It  may  be 
supposed — 

2.  That  this  million  was  not  paid  to  Mr.  de  Beau- 
marchais for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  This  sup- 
position is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  facts, 
and  by  the  declaration  of  the  French  Government  in 
1794,  as  is  shown  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  be- 
fore referred  to.  But,  if  it  be  admitted,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  pay  this  million  now  will 
not  be  implied.  It  will  be  recollected  that  by  the  con- 
tract of  February  25,  1783,  three  millions  of  livres 
advanced  by  France  before  the  treaty  of  1778,  as 
well  as  six  millions  afterwards  granted,  were  declar- 
ed to  be  a  gratuitous  assistance.  If  there  were  not  a 
million  paid  to  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  the  million  advanced  in  1777  by  the 
farmers  general,  (which  was  entered  in  Our  foreign 
account  under  the  title  of  "subsidies,")  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  a  gratuitous  aid,  and  should 
have  been  deducted  from  the  amount  which  France 
claimed  to  •  be  due  by  America.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Bournonville, 
dated  February  8,  1794,  he  refuses  to  admit  to  the 
credit  of  France  the  balance  due  to  the  farmers  gen- 
eral, until  it  should  be  shown  that  the  million  receiv 
ed  from  them  formed  no  part  of  the  gratuitous  aid 
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specified  in  the  contract  of  1783.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  receipt  of  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais,  and 
by  the  opinion  which  it  expressed,  satisfied  the  Comp- 
troller that  the  deduction  of  the  million  was  to  he 
made  from  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais's  account,  and  not 
from  its  own.  If  the  French  Government  were  mis- 
taken in  this  opinion,  it  follows  that  we  overpaid  it 
in  1794,  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  by  its  mis- 
take was  withheld  from  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais.  But, 
the  evidence  which  should  ascertain  the  real  credit- 
or could  only  have  been  obtained  from  France.  The 
acknowledged  debtors  as  we  at  that  time  were  of  the 
French  Government,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  de  Beaumar- 
chais, we  had  no  interest  in  making  this  deduction 
rather  from  the  one  debit  than  the  other ;  and  if 
France,  in  deciding  a  question  in  which  her  Govern- 
ment and  one  of  her  subjects  were  alone  interest- 
ed, and  of  the  evidence  of  which  her  Government 
was  the  only  depository,  has  erroneously  decided,  it 
is  not  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  complaints  can  properly  be  directed.  It  may  be 
supposed — 

3.  That,  if  the  million  in  question  were  paid  to  Mr. 
de  Beaumarchais,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  it 
"was  expended  on  objects  of  a  political  nature,  con- 
nected, indeed,  with  the  interests  of  the  American 
Government,  bnt  different  from  the  supplies  which 
are  charged  in  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais's  accounts; 
that  it  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for  to  the  French 
Government ;  and  that  to  it  only  was  he  bound  to 
account  It  appears  to  the  committee,  that  these 
suppositions  cannot  be  admitted.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment advanced  money  to  Mr.de  Beaumarchais, 
to  be  employed  for  our  service.  Mr.  de  Beaumar- 
chais purchased  articles  most  essential  to  our  service, 
and  sent  them  to  this  country ;  shall  we  presume  that 
this  advance  has  been  invested  in  these  articles,  or 
been  used  in  some  other  way  for  our  benefit,  of  which 
no  evidence  appears  ?  A  receipt  is  indeed  produced, 
showing  that  the  French  Minister  was  satisfied  with 
the  application  of  a  million  "  to  an  object  of  secret 
political  service  ;"  but  this  by  no  means  contradicts 
the  opinion,  that  it  may  have  been  employed  for  the 
purchase  of  the  articles  which  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais 
sent  to  America,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  his  account. 

But,  besides  other  difficulties,  are  we  to  presume 
that  Dr.  Franklin,  who  negotiated  this  contract  of 
1783,  would  not  have  been  informed  that  the  gra- 
tuitous aid  which  he  was  called  upon  formally  to 
acknowledge,  was  made  so  mysteriously,  that  neither 
he  nor  his  Government  was  to  know  the  objects  to 
which  it  was  applied,  nor  the  services  which  it  ac- 
complished? 

The  objection,  however,  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  appears  to 
the  committee  not  to  result  alone  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  case  which  he  has  decided.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  constituting  a  de- 
partment by  which  all  claims  upon  it  are  to  be 
impartially  examined,  and  in  consigning  the  direc- 
tion of  this  department  to  men  of  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity, has  adopted  the  only  method  of  securing 
justice  to  creditors  which  the "  institutions  of  any 
society  can  provide.  Mr.  de  Beaumarchais  was  him- 
self anxious  that  the  question  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested should  be  decided  by  arbitration.  Mr.  Che- 
vallie  (the  attorney  of  his  heiress)  would  wish  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  judicial  decision.  But  neither 
arbitrators  nor  judges  could  be  more  impartial  than 


the  officers  of  the  Government,  who  have  no  inter- 
est to  induce  a  wrong  decision,  and  whose  reputation, 
in  some  degree,  must  depend  on  their  making  a  right  ■ 
one.  If  the  rules  of  a  court  of  law  be  different,  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  more  liberal,  or,  in  gen- 
eral, more  satisfactory  to  a  foreign  claimant,  than 
those  adopted  by  the  Treasury,  in  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts.  But,  if  the  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury have  erred  in  their  decision,  shall  not  Congress 
correct  the  error  ?  The  committee  believe  that  in 
this  case  they  have  not  erred ;  and  the  voluminous 
documents  which  the  reference  of  this  question  has 
obliged  them  to  examine  were  not  necessary  to  con- 
vince them  that  want  of  time  must,  of  itself,  disqual- 
ify the  Legislature  for  the  task  of  rejudging  the 
sentences  of  its  officers  of  finance. 

The  committee  submit  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  the  memorialist  have  leave  to  with- 
draw his  memorial. 

Office  of  the  ArTORNEr-GE\ERAiu 

Washington,  February  28,  1812. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  letter 
which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me  on  the 
9th  of  last  month,  in  the  case  of  the  representatives 
of  Monsieur  de  Beaumarchais,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
the  documents  do  not,  in  point  of  law,  maintain  the 
discount  of  a  million  of  livres  to  which  your  letter 
alludes. 

The  demand  of  Monsieur  de  Beaumarchais  appears 
to  be  admitted ;  upon  what  principle,  whether  of 
strict  law,  or  of  liberal  equity,  whether  upon  a  rea- 
sonable probability,  or  upon  regular  proof,  I  do  not 
know,  and  have  not  been  called  upon  to  inquire. 

If  the  demand  has  been  admitted  without  rigor- 
ous proof,  it  is  for  Congress  to  determne  how  far  it 
may  be  proper  to  measure  a  discount,  claimed  by  the 
Government,  by  a  standard  purely  legal.  But  view- 
ing the  question  referred  to  me,  as  I  have  been  de- 
sired to  view  it,  as  a  mere  matter  of  law,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  the  title  to  the  deduction  insisted 
upon  must  be  shown  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  evidence  would  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  it  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

If  the  reasons  of  this  opinion  should  be  thought  ne- 
cessary, I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  them  to 
the  committee. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  consideration, 
yours,  &c.  WM,  PINKNEY. 

Hon.  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Claims, 


Feebay,  March  18. 
Paul  Cuffee. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into' a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  from  the  Senate  for 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  departure  of  Paul  Cuffee  with  a 
cargo  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  together  with  a  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures against  the  same. 

This  bill  underwent  a  discussion  of  a  very 
diffuse  nature,  and  of  no  little  length,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  object  of  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  "Wheaton,  Grosvenoe,  Pick- 
ering, Taggabt,  Baylies,  "Webster,  Fabrow, 
Duvaix,  and  Shipaed,  and  opposed  by  Messrs, 
Newton,  "Weight,  MoKm,  Keeb,  Ingham, 
Fisk,  of  Vermont,  and  Ingebsoll. 
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The  bill  was  supported  on  the  ground  of  the 
excellence  of  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Cuf- 
fee ;  the  philanthropy  of  his  views  ;  the  bene- 
fits to  humanity  and  religion  generally  of  which 
a  success  in  these  views  might  be  productive ; 
the  benefits  which  would  result  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  from  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  which  would  invite  the  emigra- 
tion of  free  blacks,  a  part  of  our  population 
which  we  could  well  spare,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  was  opposed  on 
various  grounds.  While  the  excellence  of  the 
general  character  of  Mr.  Ouffee  was  fully  credit- 
ed and  generally  admitted,  it  was  said  that  the 
bill  would  violate,  in  favor  of  a  foreign  mission, 
that  policy  which  we  had  refused  to  infringe 
for  the  sake  even  of  our  coasters  and  fisher- 
men ;  that  Mr.  Ouffee  might  depart  in  neutral 
vessels  with  his  companions,  but  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  permit  him  to  carry  out  a  cargo, 
which  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  his  views  of 
propagating  the  Gospel ;  that  his  voyage  would 
be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  existing  laws,  in- 
dependent of  the  embargo  policy,  because 
Sierra  Leone  was  a  British  settlement ;  that  as 
this  was  a  British  settlement,  in  the  possession 
of  a  nation  claiming  and  asserted  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  our  religion,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
cargoes  departing  from  the  United  States  to  en- 
able her  to  carry  her  views  into  effect,  &c. 

Intermingled  in  this  debate  was  considerable 
controversy  and  something  like  asperity  as  to 
the  character  of  the  British  nation  for  religion 
and  humanity,  in  which  Mr.  Pickering,  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Kerr, 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Fisk,  of  Vermont,  on  the 
other,  were  the  principal  debaters,  and  also 
on  the  evil  which  might  result  from  transport- 
ing liberated  slaves  from  this  country  to  a 
British  settlement.  The  question,  however, 
appeared  to  the  reporter  to  turn  on  the  expe- 
diency of  permitting,  under  the  existence  of 
the  restrictive  system,  a  cargo  to  go  out  which 
must  necessarily  sail  under  British  license; 
which  it  was  argued  would  not  be  granted  un- 
less it  were  considered  advantageous  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  enemy  that  such  trade  should  be 
carried  on. 

The  debate  having  been  extended  to  the 
usual  hour  of  adjournment,  the  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House  with  certain  amend- 
ments, and  on  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading,  which  was  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays,  the  vote  was  for  the  bill  65, 
against  it  72. 


Saturday,  March  26. 
Yazoo  Claims. 
The  bill  from  the  Senate  "  for  the  indemnifi- 
cation of  certain  claimants  of  public  lands  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,"  was  read  the  third  time 
as  amended,    and  the  question   was  stated  : 
' '  Shall  the  bill  pass  ?"    Whereupon, 
The  bill  being  put  on  its  passage — 
Mr.  Shabpe,  of  Kentucky,  in  an  animated 


speech  of  more  than  half  an  hour,  opposed  its 
passage.  He  took  a  rapid  but  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  opposed  the  bill  on 
grounds  both  of  inexpediency  and  injustice. 

Mr.  Babnett,  of  Georgia,  followed  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question.  Having  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  original  fraud,  and  having  a 
personal  knowledge  of  all  its  enormity,  he 
spoke  in  a  feeling  manner  of  that  transaction 
and  of  its  consequences,  &c. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  a 
short  time  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  reply  to 
gentlemen  who  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Fobstth,  of  Georgia,  replied  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, and  entered  again  into  an  investigation 
of  the  bill,  which  he  opposed  with  his  usual 
force,  not  from  the  jnst  abhorrence  he  felt  at 
the  original  corruption  of  the  purchase,  because 
that  question  was  laid  at  rest,  but  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  inexpediency,  impolicy,  and  in- 
adequacy of  the  bill  to  the  objects  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  followed  in  an 
energetic  and  able  defence  of  the  bill ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  replied  to  the  gentlemen  op- 
posed to  him,  took  a  succinct  and  lucid  view  of 
the  subject,  and  enforced  and  illustrated  the 
various  reasons  that  influenced  him  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MoKYm,  of  Maryland,  stated  concisely  the 
reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  vote  against 
the  bill ;  and  declared  that  his  opposition  arose 
not  so  much  from  his  hostility  to  a  compromise 
as  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  bill,  which 
he  deemed  insufficient  to  effect  its  object,  &c. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
84,  nays  76,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Avery,  Baylies  of  Massachusetts, 
Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Bradley,  Breckenridge, 
Brigham,  Butler,  Champion,  Cflley,  Clark,  Comstock, 
Cooper,  Cox,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Ely,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New 
York,  Gaston,  Geddes,  Gourdin,  Grosvenor,- Hanson, 
Hasbrouck,  Howell,  Hufty,  Irving,  Jackson  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  K"»g 
of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Lowndes,  Mar- 
kell,  Miller,  Moffit,  Montgomery,  Mosely,  Oakley, 
Parker,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Post,  Potter, 
John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Rich,  Richardson,  Ridgely, 
Robertson,  Ruggles,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Skinner, 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Smith  of  New  York,  Stur- 
ges,  Taggart,  Tallmadge,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Web- 
ster, Wheaton,  White,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massachu- 
setts, Winter,  Wood,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Bard,  Barnett,  Beall,  Bowen,  Brown,  Burwell, 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,Condict,  Couard, Crawford,  Creigh- 
ton,  Crouch,  Cuthbert,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoy- 
elles,  Desha,  Duval],  Earle,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Griffin,  Gron- 
dy,  Hall,  Harris,  Hawes,  Humphreys,  Hungerford, 
Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irwin,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  John- 
son of  Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr, 
King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefl'erts,  Lyle,  Macon,  Mc  ■ 
Coy,   McKim,   McLean,    Moore,    Murfree,    Nelson, 
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Newton,  Ormsby,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants,  Rea  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ringgold,  Roane,  Sage,  Seybert,  Sharpe, 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Stanford, 
Strong,  TanneMU,  Telfair,  Troup,  Udree,  Whitehill, 
and  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  29. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  Joseph  H.  Hawkins, 
from  Kentucky,  appeared,  was  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat,  in  the  place  of  Henry  Olay,  re- 
signed. 


Friday,  April  8. 
Controversies  ietween  States. 

The  order  of  the  day  on  the  bill  to  prescribe 
the  mode  of  prosecuting  and  deciding  controver- 
sies between  two  or  more  States,  being  called  up 
by  Mr.  Desha,  of  Kentucky, 

Mr.  Gholson,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  or- 
der of  the  day  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  the 
postponement,  and  read  the  memorial  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Kentucky,  requesting  that  such  a 
law  may  be  passed. 

A  warm  debate  took  place  thereon,  which  oc- 
cupied the  House  till  4  o'clock ;  in  the  course 
of  which  the  motion  for  postponement  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Gholson,  Mr.  Humphbeys,  Mr. 
Grundy,  Mr.  EHEi,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Alston, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Weight,  of  Md. — 
and  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Desha,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  of 
Kentucky,  and.  by  Mr.  Jaokson,  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Fabrow,  of  South  Carolina. 

It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
the  necessity  which  had  produced  the  memorial 
of  Kentucky,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  before  the  House,  arose 
from  the  existence  of  a  controversy  between  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  relation 
to  the  boundary  line,  which  dispute  had  com- 
menced between  the  mother  States  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  before  the  birth  of  the  two 
first-named  States,  and  which  it  appears  the 
two  States  cannot  acoommodate ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  settlement  of  which  becomes  every 
day  less  practicable,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  ir- 
ritation by  repeated  collision,  and  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  which  is  in  dispute,  having 
been  granted  to  different  individuals  at  the  same 
time  by  both  States. 

The  discussion  was  not  confined  to  the  ab- 
stract expediency  of  legislating  on  the  subject 
of  the  bill,  but  more  or  less  connected  itself  with 
the  merit  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  to  the  land,  the  titles  to  which 
are  jeopardized  and  unsettled  in  consequence  of 
this  dispute.  An  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
members  of  Tennessee  that  the  question  may  be 
amicably  settled,  without  the  intervention  of 
such  a  law. 

On  the  question  there  were  for  indefinite  post- 
ponement 56,  against  it  27. 

A  quorum  not  being  present,  of  course  the 


question  could  not  be  decided  on.    And  the 
House  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  April  12. 
Excise  on  Liquors. 

The  bill  to  change  the  tax  on  domestic  dis- 
tilled liquors  from  the  capacity  of  the  still  to  the 
quantity  distilled,  having  been  called  up,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Alston,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  pursuance  of  a  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  subsequent  to  the  bill's 
being  reported,  to  postpone  the  further  consider- 
ation of  this  order  of  the  day  indefinitely ;  which 
motion  was  supported  by  the  mover,  Mr.  Grun- 
dy, and  Mr.  Humphbeys,  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Creighton,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  principally  on  the  ground  of  the  lateness 
of  the  session,  and  the  propriety  of  ascertaining 
more  accurately  the  operation  of  the  present 
system  before  it  should  be  changed ;  and  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  MoKim,  of  Maryland. 

The  question  on  indefinite  postponement  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  following  vote 
by  yeas  and  nays.  For  the  postponement  61, 
against  it  59. 


"Wednesday,  April  13. 
Relations  with  France. 
Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  rose  to  offer 
a  motion,  which  he  prefaced  by  a  word  or  two 
of  explanation.  The  period  of  adjournment, 
he  said,  was  approaching,  and  an  interval  of  six 
months  would  elapse  before  Congress  would 
again  convene.  Mr.  G.  said  he  thought  it  very 
important,  if  the  Executive  was  in  possession  of 
any  information  respecting  our  relations  with 
France,  not  already  in  possession  of  the  public, 
that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  He  was 
desirous  of  such  information  for  another  reason. 
The  House  was  called  upon  to  legislate  in  rela- 
tion to  France,  on  a  bill  which  has  been  report- 
ed in  this  House,  but  not  yet  acted  on,  to  open 
our  ports  to  the  cruisers  of  France.  The  House 
had  been  informed,  too,  by  the  President  in  his 
late  Message,  that  the  most  astonishing  changes 
had  taken  place  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It 
was  important  to  know  how  far  these  changes 
affected  our  relations  with  France,  and  the  pol- 
icy of  that  measure  he  had  alluded  to.  These 
were  his  reasons,  and  his  only  reasons,  for  offer- 
ing the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  House  any  infor- 
mation in  his  possession  touching  our  relations  with 
France,  which  in  his  judgment  it  is  not  improper  to 
disclose. 

This  motion  having  been  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and  modified,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  by 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "  not  heretofore  com- 
municated," was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
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Saturday,  April  16. 
Relations  with  France. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesident  op  tiie  United  States  : 
To  the  Home  of  Representative)  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  complying  with  their  reso- 
lution of  the  13th  instant.      JAMES  MADISON. 

April  16,  1814. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  1 3th 
instant,  requesting  information  touching  our  relations 
with  France,  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  President 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  which  contains  the 
latest,  and  the  only  material,  information  received  by 
this  Department  on  that  subject. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Department  of  State,  April  16,  1814. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 
"  Paris,  January  16,  1814. 

"  On  the  29th  ultimo,  I  had  an  interview  with  the 
Minister  of  Exterior  Relations,  who  informed  me  that 
he  had  made  to  the  Emperor  a  detailed  report  of  the 
negotiation,  and  that  he  would  inform  me  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's decision,  the  moment  it  should  be  made  known 
to  him.  His  conversation  during  this  interview  was 
as  conciliatory  as  it  could  be,  and  his  expressions, 
though  still  general,  admitted  that  indemnity  was  de- 
termined upon.  The  address  of  the  Senator  Count 
Segur  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eighteenth  military 
division  of  the  Empire,  published  in  the  Moniteur  of 
the  15th  instant,  stated  that  His  Majesty  was  going  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Knowing 
that  1  should  not  be  able  to  advance  a  single  step  in 
the  negotiation  during  his  absence,  unless  he  should, 
before  his  departure  from  Paris,  decide  upon  the  classes 
of  cases  for  which  indemnity  should  be  made,  I  deter- 
mined to  address  a  note  to  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  with 
a  view  to  impress  more  strongly  upon  his  mind  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  decision. 


"  The  day  on  which  I  intended  to  present  this  note 
I  was  informed  that  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  had  set  out 
from  Paris,  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  two  Emperors,  which  was  then  said  to  be  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  general  impression  in  Paris  that  day 
was  that  the  Emperor  would  set  out  immediately  for 
Metz,  where  his  army  of  reserve  has  been  forming 
ever  since  he  crossed  the  Rhine.  This  circumstance 
induced  me  to  believe  that  the  note  would  not  produce 
any  good  effect.  I,  therefore,  determined  not  to  pre- 
sent it.  The  Emperor  is  still  in  Paris,  and  I  regret 
extremely  that  I  did  not  adhere  to  my  first  determina- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations.  From  the  situation  of  affairs  here, 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  delays  to  which  this  per- 
plexing business  will  yet  be  subject.  In  the  first  and 
only  interview  which  I  had  with  the  Duke  of  Bassa- 
no,  he  said  expressly  that  the  obstacles  which  his  ab- 
sence had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  should 
not  occur  again.  Two  months  have  not  elapsed  be- 
fore the  same  obstacles  are  presented." 


Monday,  April  18. 
Adjournment. 

The  usual  order  was  then  adopted  to  appoint 
a  joint  committee  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  inform  him  both  Houses, 
having  completed  the  business  before  them, 
were  about  to  adjourn.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Wharton  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  Messrs.  Eppes,  Oakley,  and  Rob- 
ertson, on  the  part  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ported that  they  had  performed  the  duty  as- 
signed to  them,  and  received  for  answer,  that 
he  had  no  further  communications  to  make  to 
the  House. 

And  the  House,  after  receiving  back  all  the 
bills  which  bad  been  laid  before  the  President, 
adjourned  until  the  lastMonday  in  October  next. 
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THIRTEENTH  CONGRESS-THIRD  SESSION. 


BEGUN   AT   THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  SEPTEMBER  19,   1814. 


PKOCEEDINGS  US  THE  SENATE. 


A  PROCLAMATION 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Whereas  great  and  weighty  matters,  claiming  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
form  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  convening  them, 
I  do,  by  these  presents,  appoint  Monday,  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  September  next,  for  their  meeting  at 
the  city  of  Washington :  hereby  requiring  the  re- 
spective Senators  and  Representatives  then  and  there 
to  assemble  in  Congress,  in  order  to  receive  such 
communications  as  may  then  be  made  to  them,  and 
to  consult  and  determine  on  such  measures  as  in  their 
wisdom  may  be  deemed  meet  for  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have' caused  the  seal  of  the 
,-  ■,  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and 
L1"  8-J       signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  eighth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  thirty-ninth. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

By  the  President : 

JAMES  MONROE, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Monday,  September  19,  1814. 
Conformably  to  the  above  Proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  8th  of 
August  last,  the  third  session  of  the  Thirteenth 
Congress  commenced  this  day  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  the  Senate  assembled. 

PRESENT. 

Joseph  B.  Vabnum,  from  Massachusetts. 

Jeremiah  B.  Howell,  from  Ehode  Island. 

Jonathan  Robinson,  from  Vermont. 

Abnee  Laoock  and  Jonathan  Roberts,  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Outerbrldge  Horsey,  from  Delaware. 

Richard  Brent  and  William  B.  Giles,  from 
Virginia. 

James  Turner,  from  North  Carolina. 

John  Gaillard,  from  South  Carolina. 

Charles  Tait,  from  Georgia. 

Jesse  Bledsoe,  from  Kentucky. 

Joseph  Anderson  and  Jesse  Wharton,  from 
•Tennessee. 


Jeremiah  Morrow  and  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton,  from  OMo. 

James  Brown  and  Elegius  Fromentin,  from 
Louisiana. 

John  Gaillard,  President  pro  tempore,  re- 
sumed the  Chair. 

Thomas  W.  Thompson,  appointed  a  Senator 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  place  of  Nicholas  Gilman,  deceased, 
produced  his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Bledsoe, 

Resolved,  As  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  has  departed  this  life,  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  do  act  as  Secretary  thereof  until  one  shall 
be  appointed. 

Whereupon,  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  Samuel  Turner,  Jr. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  as- 
sembled, and  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Messrs.  Robin- 
son and  Varnum  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  together  with  such 
committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  their  part,  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  notify  him 
that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled, 
and  ready  to  receive  any  communications  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  President  communicated  the  following 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read: 

Washington,  September  17,  1814. 
Sm :  The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  by  the  enemy, 
having  made  it  necessary  that  other  accommodations 
should  be  provided  for  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
Chambers  for  the  Senate  and  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  other  requisite  apartments,  have 
been  fitted  up,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend 
ent  of  the  city,  in  the  public  building  heretofore 
allotted  for  the  Post  and  other  public  offices. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
The  Peesu)Ent 

Of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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Tcbsdat,  September  20. 

Wihiam  "W.  Bibb,  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  "Wortiiington  submitted  the  following 
motion : 

Resolved,  That  two  Chaplains,  of  different 
denominations,  be  appointed  to  Congress  during 
the  present  session,  one  by  each  House,  who 
shall  interchange  weekly. 

Mr.  Robinson  reported,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee, that  they  had  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President 
informed  the  committee  that  he  would  make  a 
communication  to  the  two  Houses  this  day,  at 
12  o'clock. 

Presidents  Message. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  : 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  Mouse  of  Representatives : 

Notwithstanding  the  early  day  which  had  been 
fixed  for  your  session  of  the  present  year,  I  was  in- 
duced to  call  you  together  still  sooner,  as  well  that 
any  inadequacy  in  the  exising  provisions  for  the  wants 
of  the  Treasury  might  be  supplied,  as  that  no  delay 
might  happen  in  providing  for  the  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiations on  foot  with  Great  Britain,  whether  it 
should  require  arrangements  adapted  to  a  return  of 
peace,  or  further  and  more  effective  provisions  for 
prosecuting  the  war. 

That  result  is  not  yet  known.  If,  on  one  hand, 
the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  general 
pacification  in  Europe,  which  withdrew  the  occasion 
on  which  impressments  from  American  vessels  were 
practised,  suggest  expectations  that  peace  and  amity 
may  be  .re-established,  we  were  compelled,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government 
to  accept  the  offered  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia ;  by  the  delays  in  giving  effect  to  its  own  pro- 
posal of  a  direct  negotiation  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
principles  and  manner  in  which  the  war  is  now 
avowedly  carried  on,  to  infer  that  a  spirit  of  hostility 
is  indulged  more  violent  than  ever  against  the  rights 
and  prosperity  of  this  country. 

This  increased  violence  is  best  explained  by  the 
two  important  circumstances,  that  the  great  contest 
in  Europe  for  an  equilibrium  guaranteeing  all  its 
States  against  the  ambition  of  any,  has  been  closed 
without  any  check  on  the  overbearing  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  ocean ;  and  it  has  left  in  her  hands 
disposable  armaments  with  which,  forgetting  the 
difficulties  of  a  remote  war  with  a  free  people,  and 
yielding  to  the  intoxication  of  success,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  a  great  victim  to  it  before  her  eyes,  she 
cherishes  hopes  of  still  further  aggrandizing  a  power 
already  formidable  in  its  abuses  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  civilized  and  commercial  world. 

But,  whatever  may  have  inspired  the  enemy  with 
these  more  violent  purposes,  the  public  councils  of  a 
nation,  more  able  to  maintain  than  it  was  to  acquire 
its  independence,  and  with  a  devotion  to  it  rendered 
more  ardent  by  the  experience  of  its  blessings,  can 
never  deliberate  but  on  the  means  most  effectual  for 
defeating  the  extravagant  views  or  unwarrantable 
passions  with  which  alone  the  war  can  now  be  pur- 
sued against  us. 

In  the  events  of  the  present  campaign,  the  enemy, 
with  all  his  augmented  means,  and  wanton  use  of 


them,  has  little  ground  for  exultation,  unless  he  can 
feel  it  in  the  success  of  his  recent  enterprises  against 
this  metropolis  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Alexan- 
dria, from  both  of  which  his  retreats  were  as  precipi- 
tate as  his  attempts  were  bold  and  fortunate.  In 
his  other  incursions  on  our  Atlantic  frontier,  his  pro- 
gress, often  checked  and  chastised  by  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  neighboring  citizens,  has  had  more  effect 
in  distressing  individuals,  and  in  dishonoring  his 
arms,  than  in  promoting  any  object  of  legitimate 
warfare.  And,  in  the  two  instances  mentioned,  how- 
ever deeply  to  be  regretted  on  our  part,  he  will  find 
in  his  transient  success,  which  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment only  the  ordinary  public  business  at  the  Seat 
of  Government,  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  char- 
acter with  the  world,  by  his  violations  of  private 
property,  and  by  his  destruction  of  public  edifices, 
protected,  as  monuments  of  the  arts,  by  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare. 

On  our  side,  we  can  appeal  to  a  series  of  achieve- 
ments which  have  given  new  lustre  to  the  American 
arms.  Besides  the  brilliant  incidents  in  the  minor 
operations  of  the  campaign,  the  splendid  victories 
gained  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara,  by  the 
American  forces  under  Major  General  Brown,  and 
Brigadiers  Scott  and  Gaines,  have  gained  for  these 
heroes,  and  their  emulating  companions,  the  most 
unfading  laurels ;  and,  having  triumphantly  tested 
the  progressive  discipline  of  the  American  soldiery, 
have  taught  the  enemy  that  the  longer  he  protracts 
his  hostile  efforts,  the  more  certain  and  decisive  will 
be  his  final  discomfiture. 

On  our  southern  border,  victory  has  continued 
also  to  follow  the  American  standard.  The  bold  and 
skilful  operations  of  Major  General  Jackson,  conduct- 
ing troops  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the  States  least 
distant,  particularly  of  Tennessee,  have  subdued  the 
principal  tribes  of  hostile  savages,  and,  by  establish- 
ing a  peace  with  them,  preceded  by  recent  and  ex- 
emplary chastisement,  has  best  guarded  against  the 
mischief  of  their  co-operation  with  the  British  enter- 
prises which  may  be  planned  against  that  quarter  of 
our  country.  Important  tribes  of  Indians  on  our 
Northwestern  frontier  have  also  acceded  to  stipula- 
tions which  bind  them  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  consider  our  enemy  as  theirs  also. 

In  the  recent  attempt  of  the  enemy  on  the  city  or 
Baltimore,  defended  by  militia  and  volunteers,  aided 
by  a  small  body  of  regulars  and  seamen,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  spirit  which  produced  a  rapid  retreat  to 
his  ships ;  whilst  a  concurrent  attack  by  a  large  fleet 
was  successfully  resisted  by  the  steady  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  fort  and  batteries  opposed  to  it. 

In  another  recent  attack  by  a  powerful  force  on 
our  troops  at  Plattsburg,  of  which  regulars  made  a 
part  only,  the  enemy,  after  a  perseverance  for  many 
hours,  was  finally  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  hasty 
retreat,  with  our  gallant  bands  pressing  upon  him. 

On  the  Lakes,  so  much  contested  throughout  the 
war,  the  great  exertions  for  the  command  made  on 
our  part  have  been  well  repaid.  On  Lake  Ontario, 
our  squadron  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  in 
a  condition  to  confine  that  of  the  enemy  to  his  own 
port,  and  to  favor  the  operations  of  our  land  forces 
on  that  frontier. 

A  part  of  the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  has  been  ex- 
tended into  Lake  Huron,  and  has  produced  the  ad- 
vantage of  displaying  our  command  on  that  lake  also. 
One  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  reduction  of 
Mackinaw,  which  failed,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  brave 
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men,  among  whom  was  an  officer  justly  distinguished 
for  his  gallant  exploits.  The  expedition,  ably  con- 
ducted by  both  the  land  and  the  naval  commanders, 
was  otherwise  highly  valuable  in  its  effects. 

On  Lake  Champlain,  where  our  superiority  had 
for  some  time  been  undisputed,  the  British  squadron 
lately  came  into  action  with  the  American,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Macdonough.  It  issued  in  the  capture 
of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The  best  praise 
for  this  officer,  and  his  intrepid  comrades,  is  in  the 
likeness  of  his  triumph  to  the  illustrious  victory  which 
immortalized  another  officer,  and  established,  at  a 
critical  moment,  our  command  of  another  lake. 

On  the  ocean,  the  pride  of  our  naval  arms  has  been 
amply  supported.  A  second  frigate  has  indeed  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the  loss  is  hidden 
in  the  blaze  of  heroism  with  which  she  was  defended. 
Captain  Porter,  who  commanded  her,  and  whose  pre- 
vious career  had  been  distinguished  by  daring  enter- 
prise and  by  fertility  of  genius,  maintained  a  sangui- 
nary contest  against  two  ships,  one  of  them  superior  to 
his  own,  and  under  other  severe  disadvantages,  till 
humanity  tore  down  the  colors  which  valor  had  nail- 
ed to  the  mast.  This  officer  and  his  brave  comrades 
have  added  much  to  the  rising  glory  of  the  American 
nag,  and  have  merited  all  the  effusions  of  gratitude 
which  their  country  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  the 
champions  of  its  rights  and  of  its  safety. 

Two  smaller  vessels  of  war  have  also  become  prizes 
to  the  enemy ;  but,  by  a  superiority  of  force  which 
sufficiently  vindicates  the  reputation  of  their  com- 
manders; whilst  two  others,  one  commanded  by 
Captain  Warrington,  the  other  by  Captain  Blakely, 
have  captured  British  ships  of  the  same  class,  with  a 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  which  entitle  them  and 
their  companions  to  a  just  share  in  the  praise  of  their 
country. 

In  spite  of  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  accumula- 
ted on  our  coasts,  our  private  cruisers  also  have  not 
ceased  to  annoy  his  commerce,  and  to  bring  their 
rich  prizes  into  our  ports ;  contributing  thus,  with 
other  proofs,  to  demonstrate  the  incompetency  and 
illegality  of  a  blockade,  the  proclamation  of  which  is 
made  the  pretext  for  vexing  and  discouraging  the 
commerce  of  neutral  powers  with  the  United  States. 

To  meet  the  extended  and  diversified  warfare 
adopted  by  the  enemy,  great  bodies  of  militia  have 
been  taken  into  service  for  the  public  defence,  and 
great  expenses  incurred.  That  the  defence  every 
where  may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more  econo- 
mical, Congress  will  see  the  necessity  of  immediate 
measures  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  Army, 
and  of  enlarging  the  provision  for  special  corps, 
mounted  and  unmounted,  to  be  engaged  for  longer 
periods  of  service  than  are  due  from  the  militia.  I 
earnestly  renew,  at  the  same  time,  a  recommenda- 
tion of  such  changes  in  the  system  of  the  militia,  as, 
by  classing  and  disciplining  for  the  most  prompt  and 
active  service  the  portions  most  capable  of  it,  will 
give  to  that  great  resource  for  the  public  safety  all 
the  requisite  energy  and  efficiency. 

The  moneys  received  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
nine  months  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last, 
amounted  to  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
near  eleven  millions  were  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  remainder  derived  from  loans.  The 
disbursements  lor  public  expenditures  during  the  same 
period  exceeded  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and 
left  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  near 
five  millions  of  dollars.  The  demands  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  year,  already  authorized  by 


Congress,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  an  extension 
of  the  operations  of  the  war,  will  render  it  necessary" 
that  large  sums  should  be  provided  to  meet  them. 

From  this  view  of  the  national  affairs,  Congress 
will  be  urged  to  take  up,  without  delay,  as  well  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  supplies  as  that  of  military  force, 
and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  and 
the  character  which  the  war  has  assumed.  It  is  not 
to  be  disguised  that  the  situation  of  our  country  calls 
for  its  greatest  efforts.  Our  enemy  is  powerful  in 
men  and  in  money,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water. 
Availing  himself  of  fortuitous  advantages,  he  is  aim- 
ing, with  his  undivided  force,  a  deadly  blow  at  our 
growing  prosperity,  perhaps  at  our  national  existence. 
He  has  avowed  his  purpose  of  trampling  on  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare,  and  given  earnests  of  it  in 
the  plunder  and  wanton  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty. In  his  pride  of  maritime  dominion,  and  in 
his  thirst  of  commercial  monopoly,  he  strikes  with 
peculiar  animosity  at  the  progress  of  our  navigation  - 
and  of  our  manufactures.  His  barbarous  policy  has 
not  even  spared  those  monuments  of  the  arts  and 
models  of  taste  with  which  our  country  had  enriched 
and  embellished  its  infant  metropolis.  From  such  an 
adversary,  hostility,  in  its  greatest  force  and  in  its 
worst  forms,  may  be  looked  for.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  face  it  with  the  undaunted  spirit  which  in 
their  Revolutionary  struggle  defeated  his  unrighteous 
projects.  His  threats  and  his  barbarities,  instead  of 
dismay,  will  kindle  in  every  bosom  an  indignation 
not  to  be  extinguished  but  in  the  disaster  and  expul- 
sion of  such  cruel  invaders.  In  providing  the  means 
necessary,  the  National  Legislature  will  not  distrust 
the  heroic  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  its  constitu- 
ents. They  will  cheerfully  and  proudly  bear  every 
burden  of  every  kind  which  the  safety  and  honor  of 
the  nation  demand.  We  have  seen  them  every  where 
paying  their  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  with  the 
greatest  promptness  and  alacrity.  We  see  them 
rushing  with  enthusiasm  to  the  scenes  where  danger 
and  duty  call  In  offering  their  blood,  they  give  the 
surest  pledge  that  no  other  tribute  will  be  withheld. 

Having  forborne  to  declare  war  until  to  other  ag- 
gressions had  been  added  the  capture  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand American  vessels,  and  the  impressment  of  thou- 
sands of  American  seafaring  citizens,  and  until  a  final 
declaration  had  been  made  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  that  her  hostile  orders  against  our 
commerce  would  not  be  revoked,  but  on  conditions  as 
impossible  as  unjust ;  whilst  it  was  known  that  these 
orders  would  not  otherwise  cease,  but  with  a  war 
which  had  lasted  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which, 
according  to  appearances  at  that  time,  might  last  as 
many  more  ;  having  manifested,  on  every  occasion, 
and  in  every  proper  mode,  a  sincere  desire  to  arrest 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  meet  our  enemy  on  the 
ground  of  justice  and  reconciliation,  our  beloved 
country,  in  still  opposing  to  his  persevering  hostility 
all  its  energies,  with  an  undiminished  disposition  to- 
wards peace  and  friendship  on  honorable  terms,  must 
carry  with  it  the  good  wishes  of  the  impartial  world, 
and  the  best  hopes  of  support  from  an  omnipotent 
and  kind  Providence.  JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  Sep*.  20,  1814. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  five  hundred  co- 
pies thereof  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate. 


"Wednesday,  September  21. 
Dudley  Ohaoe,  from  the  State  of  Yermont ; 
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Obadiah  German,  from  the  State  of  New 
York ;  Robket  II.  Goldsbobough,  from  the 
State  of  Maryland ;  and  David  Stone,  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  severally  took  their 
seats  in  the  Senate. 


Thubsday,  September  22. 

John  Oonmt,  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Death  of  Senator  Oilman. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Thompson, 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing 
every  mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  honorable  Nicholas  Gilman,  deceased,  late 
a  member  thereof,  will  go  into  mourning  for 
him  one  month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing 
a  crape  round  the  left  arm. 

Feidat,  September  23. 

David  Daggett,  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Defence  of  Washington. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  motion  made  yester- 
day for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 'to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  of  Washington  ;  and,  on 
motion,  by  Mr.  Woethington,  the  motion  was 
amended  and  agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  whether  any  further  provisions  by 
law  be  necessary  for  that  object,  with  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 


Monday,  September  26. 
John  Tayloe,  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Monday,  October  3. 
William  Hill  Wells,  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Tuesday,  October  4. 
Jeeemiah  Mason,  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Thuesday,  October  6. 

Cheistophee  Goee,  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; William  Hunteb,  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations ; 
and  Rufus  King,  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
severally  attended. 

Victory  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Mr.TAiT,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
reported,  in  part,  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  read,  and  passed  to  the  second  reading : 

Resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Congress  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Thomas  Macdonough, 
the  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  infantry  serving 
as  marines,  on  hoard  the  United  States  squadron 
on  Lake  Champlain. 
Resolved,  oy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  presented  to  Captain  Thomas  Macdon- 
ough, and,  through  him,  to  the  officers,  petty  officers, 
seamen,  marines,  and  infantry  serving  as  marines,  at- 
tached to  the  squadron  under  his  command,  for  the 
decisive  and  splendid  victory  gained  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, on  the  11th  of  September,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  over  a  British 
squadron  of  superior  force. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  gold  medals  to  be  struck,  em- 
blematical of  the  action  between  the  two  squadrons, 
and  to  present  them  to  Captain  Macdonough  and 
Captain  Robert  Henly,  and  also  to  Lieutenant  Ste- 
phen Cassin,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  honor- 
able to  them ;  and  that  the  President  be  further  re- 
quested to  present  a  silver  medal,  with  suitable  em- 
blems and  devises,  to  each  of  the  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy  and  Army  serving  on  board ;  and 
a  sword  to  each  of  the  Midshipmen  and  Sailingmas- 
ters,  who  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
memorable  conflict 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  present  a  silver  medal,  with  like  em- 
blems and  devices,  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of 
Lieutenant  Peter  Gamble,  and  of  Lieutenant  John 
Stansbury,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  deep  re- 
gret which  Congress  feel  for  the  loss  of  those  gallant 
men,  whose  names  ought  to  live  in  the  recollection 
and  affection  of  a  grateful  country. 

Resolved,  That months'  pay  be  allowed,  ex- 
clusively of  the  common  allowance,  to  all  the  petty 
officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  infantry  serving  as 
marines,  who  so  gloriously  supported  the  honor  of 
the  American  flag  on  that  memorable  day. 

Mr.  Tait  also  communicated  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  together  with  copies  of 
documents  in  relation  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  United  States  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Thomas  Macdonough,  over  that  of 
the  enemy,  on  Lake  Champlain;  which  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate. 


Fbiday,  October  7. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Captain  Thomas 
Macdonough,  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
and  infantry  serving  as  marines,  on  board  the 
United  States  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain, 
were  read  the  second  time,  and  considered  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and  no  amendment 
having  been  proposed,  the  President  reported 
them  to  the  House  accordingly ;  and  the  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read 
the  third  time. 

Death  of  Samuel  A.  Otis. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Gobe, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Senate,  from 
a  sincere  desire  of  testifying  their  respect  for  the 
long  and  faithful  services  of  their  late  Secretary, 
Samuel  A.  Otis,  Esq.,  who  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  punctuality  and  exactness, 
from  the  commencement  of  this  Government 
until  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
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■will  go  into  mourning  for  one  month,  in  the  usual 
method  of  wearing  crape  round  the  left  arm. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Library. 

Mr.  Goldsbokough,  from  the  joint  committee 
on  the  Library  of  Congress,  reported  a  joint  res- 
olution empowering  the  committee  to  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  usa 
of  Congress  ;  and  the  resolution  was  read,  and 
passed  to  the  second  reading. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Goldsboroitgh,  the  reso- 
lution was  read  the  second  time  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole ;  and  on  motion,  by  Mr.  King,  the  fur- 
ther consideration  thereof  was  postponed. 

The  report  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  they  have  received,  through  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  an  offer  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  whole 'of  Ms  library  for  Con- 
gress, on  such  terms  as  they  consider  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation,  and  worthy  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  tenders  it.  But  the  means  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  being  very  limited,  and 
totally  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  library 
as  that  now  offered,  the  committee  must  have  re- 
course to  Congress  either  to  extend  their  powers,  or 
adopt  such  other  as  they  may  think  most  proper. 

"  Should  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress  to  confide 
this  matter  to  the  committee,  they  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  resolution : 

'•Resolved,  by  the  Senaie  and  Souse  of  Representa- 
tives of  tlue  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  joint  library  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  contract,  on  their  part,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress." 

Monday,  October  10. 

George  "Walker,  appointed  Senator  by  the 
Executive  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  place 
of  George  M.  Bibb,  resigned,  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Library. 

Me.  Goldsborottgh,  chairman  of  the  joint 
Library  Committee  of  Congress,  communicated  a 
letter  from  Samuel  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  enclosing  one 
from  Mr.  Jefferson,  tendering  the  disposition  of 
his  library  to  Congress ;  which  were  read. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  is  as  follows : 

Monticello,  September  21,  1814. 

Dear  Sir :  I  learn  from  the  newspapers  that  the 
Vandalism  of  our  enemy  has  triumphed  at  Washing- 
ton, over  science  as  well  as  the  arts,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  public  library,  with  the  noble  edifice  in 
which  it  was  deposited. -Of  this  transaction,  as  of  that 
of  Copenhagen,  the  world  will  entertain  but  one  senti- 
ment. They  will  see  a  nation  suddenly  withdraw 
from  a  great  war,  full  armed  and  full  handed,  taking 
advantage  of  another  whom  they  had  recently  forced 
into  it,  unarmed  and  unprepared,  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  acts  of  barbarism  which  does  not  belong  to 
a  civilized  age.  When  Van  Tromp  destroyed  their 
shipping  at  Chatham,  and  De  Ruyter  rode  triumph- 


antly up  the  Thames,  he  might,  in  like  manner,  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  own  historians,  have 
forced  all  their  ships  up  to  London  Bridge,  and  there 
have  burnt  them,  the  Tower,  and  city,  had  these  ex- 
amples been  then  set  London,  when  thus  menaced, 
was  near  a  thousand  years  old ;  Washington  but  in 
its  teens. 

I  presume  it  will  be  among  the  early  objects  of 
Congress  to  recommence  their  collection.  This  will 
be  difficult  while  the  war  continues,  and  intercourse 
with  Europe  is  attended  with  so  much  risk^  You 
know  my  collection,  its  condition  and  extent.  I 
have  been  fifty  ^ears  making  it,  and  have  spared  no 
pains,  opportunity  or  expense,  to  make  it  what  it 
now  is.  While  residing  in  Paris  I  devoted  every 
afternoon  I  was  disengaged,  for  a  summer  or  two, 
in  examining  all  the  principal  bookstores,  turning 
over  every  book  with  my  own  hands,  and  putting  by 
every  thiiig  which  related  to  America,  and,  indeed, 
whatever  was  rare  and  valuable  in  every  science; 
besides  this,  I  had  standing  orders,  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  in  Europe,  in  its  principal  book  marts, 
particularly  Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  Madrid,  and 
London,  for  such  works  relating  to  America  as  could 
not  be  found  in  Paris.  So  that  in  that  department, 
particularly,  such  a  collection  was  made  as  probably 
can  never  again  be  effected;  because  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  same  opportunities,  the  same  time, 
industry,  perseverance,  and  expense,  with  some  knqw- 
ledge  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  would  again 
happen  to  be  in  concurrence.  During  the  same 
period,  and  after  my  return  to  America,  I  was  led  to 
procure  also  whatever  related  to  the  duties  of  those 
in  the  highest  concerns  of  the  nation ;  so  that  the 
collection,  which  I  suppose  is  of  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  volumes,  while  it  includes  what  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  science  and  literature  generally, 
extends  more  particularly  to  whatever  belongs  to 
the  American  statesman ;  in  the  diplomatic  and 
parliamentary  branches,  it  is  particularly  full.  It 
is  long  since  I  have  been  sensible  it  ought  not  to 
continue  private  property,  and  had  provided  that,  at 
my  death,  Congress  should  have  the  refusal  of  it,  at 
their  own  price  ;  but  the  loss  they  have  now  incurred 
makes  the  present  the  proper  moment  for  their  ac- 
commodation, without  regard  to  the  small  remnant 
of  time  and  the  barren  use  of  my  enjoying  it.  I  ask  of 
your  friendship,  therefore,  to  make  for  me  the  tender 
of  it  to  the  Library  Committee  of  Congress,  not 
knowing  myself  of  whom  the  committee  consists. 
I  enclose  you  a  catalogue,  which  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  its  contents.  Nearly  the  whole  are  well 
bound — abundance  of  them  elegantly,  and  of  the 
choicest  editions.  They  may  be  valued  by  the 
persons  named  by  themselves,  and  the  payment  made 
convenient  to  the  public ;  it  may  be,  for  instance, 
in  such  annual  instalments  as  the  law  of  Congress 
has  left  at  their  disposal,  or  in  stock  of  any  of  their 
late  loans,  or  any  loan  they  may  institute  at  this 
session,  so  as  to  spare  the  present  calls  of  our 
country,  and  await  its  days  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
They  may  enter,  nevertheless,  into  immediate  use  of 
it,  as  eighteen  or  twenty  wagons  would  place  it  in 
Washington  in  a  single  trip  of  a  fortnight.  I  should 
be  willing,  indeed,  to  retain  a  few  of  the  books  to 
amuse  the  time  I  have  yet  to  pass,  which  might  be 
valued  with  the  rest,  but  not  included  in  the  sum  of 
valuation  until  they  should  be  restored  at  my  death, 
which  I  would  cheerfully  provide  for,  so  that  the 
whole  library,  as  it  stands  in  the  catalogue  at  this 
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moment,  should  be  theirs,  without  any  garbling. 
Those  I  should  like  to  retain  would  be  chiefly 
classioal  and  mathematical,  some  few  in  other 
branches,  and  particularly  one  of  the  five  Encyclo- 
pedias in  the  catalogue ;  but  this,  if  not  acceptable, 
would  not  be  urged.  I  must  add,  that  I  have  not 
revised  the  library  since  I  came  home  to  live,  so  that 
it  is  probable  some  of  the  books  may  be  missing, 
except  in  the  chapters  of  law  and  divinity,  which 
have  been  revised,  and  stand  exactly  as  in  the  cata- 
logue, which  will  of  course  be  needed,  whether  the 
tender  be  accepted  or  not.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
contains  any  branch  of  science  which  Congress 
would  wish  to  exclude  from  their  collection.  There 
is  in  fact  no  subject  to  which  a  member  of  Congress 
may  not  have  occasion  to  refer.  But  such  a  wish 
would  not  correspond  with  my  views  of  preventing 
its  dismemberment.  My  design  is  either  to  place  it 
in  their  hands  entire,  or  preserve  it  so  here.  I  am 
engaged  in  making  an  alphabetical  index  of  the 
authors'  names,  to  be  annexed  to  the  catalogue,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  finding  their  works  in  the 
catalogue,  which  I  will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as 
completed.  Any  agreement  you  shall  be  so  good  as 
to  take  the  trouble  of  entering  into  with  the  com- 
mittee, I  hereby  confirm. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and  re- 
spect, THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

The  Senate  then  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  "resolution  empowering  the 
joint  library  committee  to  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Mr.  Jefferson's  library ;  "  and,  no 
amendment  having  been  proposed,  the  Presi- 
dent reported  it  to  the  House  accordingly ;  and 
on  the  question,  "  Shall  this  resolution  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time !"  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Fkomentin,  it  was  read  a 
third  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and  passed. 


Tuesday,  October  11. 
Charles  Cutts,  Esq.,  elected  Secretary. 
Agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  the  6th  instant, 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Secre- 
tary, and  the  whole  number  of  ballots  collected 
was  thirty-one,  of  which  Charles  Cutts,  had 
sixteen,  and  was  accordingly  elected  in  the 
place  of  Samuel  AUyne  Otis,  deceased. 

Wednesday,  October  12. 
The  oaths  prescribed  were,  by  the  President, 
administered  to  Charles  Cutis,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

Monday,  October  17. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  with 
which  the  reputation  of  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  has  been  sustained  by  Major  General 
Brown,  Major  General  Seott,  and  Brigadiers 
Ripley,  Miller,  Porter,  Gaines,  and  Macomb, 
were  read  the  second  time,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  consider  and 
report  thereon. 

Honors  to  Captain  Johnston  Blahely. 

Mr.  Tait,  from  the  Naval  Committee,  re- 


ported, in  part,  a  resolution  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  Congress  relative  to  the  capture  of  the 
British  sloop  Beindeer  by  the  American  sloop 
Wasp ;  and  the  resolution  was  read,  and 
passed  to  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Tait  communicated  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Navy,  with 
copies  of  the  documents  relative  to  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  sloop  of  war 
Reindeer,  by  the  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
commanded  by  Captain  Johnston  Blakely ;  and 
the  letter  and  documents  therein  referred  to 
were  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate. 


Thursday,  October  20. 
Samuel  Smith,  from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Monday,  October  24. 
John  Lambert,  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Wednesday,  October  26. 
Taxation  of  Bank  Notes — Memorial  of  Stephen 
Oirard. 
Mr.  Roberts  presented  the  memorial  of  Ste- 
phen Girard,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  stating 
that  he  has  established  a  bank  upon  his  own  for- 
tune and  credit,  and  for  his  own  exclusive  emol- 
ument, and  that,  by  the  construction  given  to 
the  act  of  Congress  laying  duties  on  notes  of 
banks,  bankers,  &c,  he  is  excluded  from  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  other  banking.companies, 
and  praying  relief,  for  reasons  stated  at  large  in 
the  memorial ;  which  was  read,  and  referred  to 
a  select  committee,  to  consider  and  report  there- 
on by  bill  or  otherwise ;  and  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Smith,  and  Daggett,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  memorial  is  as  follows : 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  the  memorial  of  Stephen  Girard, 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,' merchant  and  banker,  respectfully  showeth : 
That  your  memorialist  has  established  a  bank  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  foundation  of  his 
own  individual  fortune  and  credit,  and  for  his  own 
exclusive  emolument,  and  that  he  is  willing  most 
cheerfully  to  contribute,  in  common  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States,  a  full  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes  which  have  been  imposed  for  the 
support  of  the  National  Government  according  to  the 
profits  of  his  occupation  and  the  value  of  his  estate  ; 
but  a  construction  has  been  given  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress laying  duties  on  notes  of  banks,  &c,  from  which 
great  difficulties  have  occurred  and  great  inequalities 
daily  produced  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  bank,  that 
were  not,  it  is  confidently  believed,  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  Legislature. 

That  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
2d  August,  1813,  having  imposed  a  stamp  duty  on 
notes  issued  by  any  hanker  or  bankers,  as  well  as  by 
any  banks  or  companies,  either  incorporated  or  not 
incorporated,  it  is  provided  by  the  second  section  of 
the  act,  "  that  in  respect  to  any  stamp  on  any  of  the 
notes  of  the  banks  or  companies  aforesaid,  now  es- 
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tablished,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established 
within  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  agree  to  an  annual  com- 
position, iu  lieu  of  such  stamp  duty,  with  any  of  the 
said  hanks  or  companies,  of  1}  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  the  annual  dividend  made  by  such  banks 
to  their  stockholders  respectively ;  that  your  memo- 
rialist, in  due  season,  offered  to  enter  into  the  said 
composition,  at  the  rate  of  1J  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  the  annual  profit  of  this  bank,  deeming 
the  annual  profit  of  an  individual  banker  equivalent 
in  language  and  in  law,  to  the  annual  dividend  of  a 
bank  established  by  a  corporation  or  company.  That 
it  has  been  officially  declared,  however,  that  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  act  of  Congress  does  not  authorize 
a  composition  with  an  individual  banker,  because  it 
speaks  only  of  banks  and  companies,  (not  of  banker 
and  bankers,)  and  because  it  speaks  only  of  dividends 
(not  of  profits)  made  to  the  stockholders ;  and  that 
hence  an  individual  banker,  acting  upon  a  capital  of 
one  minion  of  dollars,  and  issuing  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  one  million  of  dollars,  is  subjected  to  the 
prompt  payment  of  a  duty  amounting  to  $10,000, 
while  an  incorporated  bank,  or  even  a  private  com- 
pany of  two  or  three  bankers,  acting  upon  the  same 
amount  of  capital  and  issuing  the  same  amount  of 
bank  notes,  will  only  be  liable,  periodically,  to  the 
payment  of  a  duty  amounting  to  $1,500,  upon  the 
customary  annual  dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

That  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
2d  August,  1813,  imposes  a  stamp  duty  upon  any 
promissory  note,  or  notes,  payable  either  to  bearer  or 
order,  issued  by  any  banks  or  companies,  or  by  any 
banker  or  bankers ;  that  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  provided  that  no  banks  or  companies,  which  shall 
not  have  compounded  for  the  stamp  duty,  shall  issue 
any  bank  bill  or  promissory  note,  unless  upon  paper 
duly  stamped  and  whereon  the  respective  duties  shall 
have  been  paid ;  and  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act 
declares,  that  all  the  paper  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
the  stamp  duty,  excepting  paper  for  bank  notes,  shall 
be  furnished,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That,  after  the  re- 
jection of  this  offer  to  enter  into  a  composition  for 
the  stamp  duty,  your  memorialist  has  complied  with 
the  directions  of  the  law,  and  has  transmitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Kevenue  sheets  of  bank  notes 
in  order  to  be  stamped. 

That,  independent  of  the  great  hazard  and  delay 
to  which  your  memorialist  is  exposed  by  these  opera- 
tions, it  is  obvious,  from  the  texture  and  quality  of 
bank  paper,  that  the  stamp,  as  at  present  impressed 
on  bank  notes,  must  disappear  in  the  course  of  an 
extensive  circulation,  producing 'some  uncertainty  in 
the  revenue,  and  probably  great  injustice  to  individ- 
uals. 

And  your  memorialist,  having  submitted  these  con- 
siderations to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  respectfully 
prays,  that  the  act  of  Congress  may  be  so  amended, 
as  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter 
into  a  composition  for  the  stamp  duty,  in  the  case  of 
private  bankers  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  corporations 
and  companies,  or  so  as  to  render  the  duty  equal  in 
its  operations  upon  every  denomination  of  bankers. 
STEPHEN  GIRAKD. 

Philadelphia,  October  24,  1814. 

Wednesday,  November  2. 
Samuel  W.  Dana,  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Thursday,  November  3. 
Mr.  Roberts,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  Stephen  Girard, 
reported  a  bill  supplementary  to  an  act  laying 
duties  on  notes  of  banks,  bankers,  and  certain 
companies;  on  notes,  bonds,  and  obligations, 
discounted  by  banks,  bankers,  and  certain  com- 
panies ;  and  on  bills  of  exchange  of  certain  de- 
scriptions ;  and  the  bill  was  read,  and  passed  to 
the  second  reading. 


"Wednesday,  November  23. 
Death  of  the  Vice  President. 

About  the  hour  of  meeting,  a  report  having 
reached  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  death  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers from  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Vaentjm  and 
Gobe,  proceeded  to  his  lodgings  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  and,  on  their  return,  having  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  the  Senate,  the  following 
proceeding  took  place,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bled- 
soe. 

The  Senate,  being  informed  of  the  death  of  their 
distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Eleiudge  Gerey,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Do  Resolve,  That  a  committee  he  appointed,  joint- 
ly with  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  consider  and 
report  measures  most  proper  to  manifest  the  public 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  expres- 
sive of  the  deep  regret  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  loss  of  a  citizen  so  highly  respected  and 
revered. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Gore,  Vaenum,  Smith, 
Anderson,  and  GArLLAED,  be  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bledsoe, 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  decease  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
municate the  foregoing  resolution. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  con- 
cur in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee,  to  consider  and 
report  measures  proper  to  manifest  the  public 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  deceased ;  and  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  their  part. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 


Thursday,  November  24. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Goee, 

Sesohed,  unanimously,  That  from  an  unfeign- 
ed respect  to  the  late  Elbeidge  Geeey,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be  shrouded  with  black  during  the  pres- 
ent session ;  and,  as  a  further  testimony  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
members  of  the  Senate  will  go  into  mourning, 
and  wear  black  crape  round  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days. 
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Fbiday,  November  25. 
Election  of  Presiding  Officer, 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  .Brent,  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  election  of  President  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  Bkent's  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  a  choice,  accordingly. 

On  the  first  ballot,  the  whole  number  of 
votes  being  thirty,  there  were  :  For  Mr.  Gail- 
iaed,  14 ;  Mr.  King,  10  ;  Mr.  Ohaoe,  8  ;  Mr. 
Anderson,  1;  Mr.  Smith,  1 ;  and  Mr.  Tait,  1. 

On  the  second  ballot,  there  were:  For  Mr. 
Gaillaed,  16;  Mr.  King,  10;  Mr.  Ohaoe,  5; 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  1. 

Mr.  Gaillaed  was  therefore  declared  duly 
elected ;  and,  on  taking  the  Chair,  addressed  the 
Senate  nearly  as  follows : 

"  Honorable  Gentlemen :  While  I  lament  the  sud- 
den and  melancholy  event  which  has  led  to  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  conferred  on  me,  I  am  so  truly  sen- 
sible of  my  own  incompetency  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  station  to  which  I  am  called,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  importance,  and  correspondent  to 
the  dignity  of  this  honorable  body,  that  I  approach 
the  exercise  of  them  with  unfeigned  diffidence  and  ap- 
prehension. All  that  I  dare  hope  is,  that  my  efforts 
will  be  considered  as  the  result  of  well-meant  inten- 
■  tions :  all  that  I  dare  promise  is,  that  my  best  exer- 
tions shall  be  direoted  to  a.  faithful  and  impartial 
execution  of  the  trust  confided  to  me.  Relying, 
then,  on  the  candor  and  liberality  which  have  ever 
characterized  this  respectable  assembly,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  me." 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Bibb, 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  acquaint 
him  that  the  Senate  have,  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  elected  the  Honorable  John 
Gaillaed  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  make  a  similar 
communication  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 

tives.  

Monday,  November  28. 
Tax  on  Bank  Notes. 

The  engrossed  bill  supplementary  to  an  act 
laying  duties  on  notes  of  banks,  bankers,  and 
certain  companies ;  on  notes,  bonds,  and  obliga- 
tions, discounted  by  banks,  bankers,  and  cer- 
tain companies;  and  on  bills  of  exchange  of 
certain  descriptions,  having  been  reported  cor- 
rect, was  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  pass  ? "  it  was 
determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  20,  nays  V, 
as  follows : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Anderson,  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brown, 
Chace,  Condit,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Lacock, 
Morrow,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tait,  Taylor, 
Turner,  Varnum,  Walker,  and  Wharton. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Daggett,  Goldsborough,  Horsey, 
Hunter,  Lambert,  Mason,  and  Thompson 


Thursday,  December  8; 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 


Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

And  the  President  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House  amended. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  as  amended?"  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative — yeas  18,  nays  13, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — -Messrs.  Anderson,  Bibb,  Bledsoe,  Brent, 
Chace,  Condit,  Gaillard,  Lacock,  Morrow,  Roberts, 
Robinson,  Smith,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum, 
Walker,   and  Wharton. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Brown,  Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin, 
German,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King, 
Lambert,  Mason,  and  Thompson. 


Tuesday,  December  13. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  certain 
naval  officers  therein  named,  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

[The  bill  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  one  Vice  Admiral, 
and  two  Eear  Admirals ;  and  fixes  their  com- 
pensation.] 


Saturday,  December  17. 

The  bill  authorizing  payment  to  the  widow 
of  Elbridge  Gerry,  deceased,  late  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  of  such  salary  as  would 
have  been  payable  to  him  during  the  residue  of 
the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  had  he  so 
long  lived,  was  read  the  second  time,  and  con- 
sidered as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  and  no 
amendment  having  been  agreed  to,  on  the 
question,  "  Shall  this  bill  be  engrossed  and  read 
a  third  time  ?"  it  was  determined  in  the  affirm- 
ative— yeas  14,  nays  12,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Brown,  Chace,  Daggett,  Fromen- 
tin, Gaillard,  Gore,  Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Robinson, 
Smith,  Tait,  Taylor,  and  Thompson. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bledsoe,  Condit,  Ger- 
man, Lacock,  Lambert,  Morrow,  Roberts,  Turner, 
Varnum,  Walker,  and  Wharton. 


Tuesday,  December  20. 
The  credentials  of  Jonathan  Boberts,  ap- 
pointed a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  fourth  of  March  next,  were 
read  and  laid  on  file. 


Wednesday,  December  28. 
Revenue  Bill. 
The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of'  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  Government  and  main- 
taining the  public  credit,  by  laying  duties  on 
household  furniture,  on  horses  kept  exclusively 
for  the  saddle  or  carriage,  and  on  gold  and  sil- 
ver watches,"  together  with  the  amendments 
reported  thereto  by  the  select  committee. 
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Question  of  Senator  Bledsoe's  right  to  retain  his  Seat. 


Thursday,  December  29. 
Revenue  Bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enues for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment, and  maintaining  the  public  credit,  by 
laying  duties  on  household  furniture,  on  horses 
kept  exclusively  for  the  saddle  or  carriage,  and 
on  gold  and  silver  watches." 

And  the  bill  having  been  farther  amended, 
on  the  question,  "  Shall  the  amendments  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time  as  amended  ?"  it 
was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 


Friday,  December  30. 

Joseph  Kerb,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  place  of  Thomas  "Worth- 
ington,  resigned,  produced  his  credentials,  was 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Death  of  Senator  Brent. 

Mr.  Smith  announced  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Biohard  Brent,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  who  deceased  this  morning. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  by  Mr.  Smith, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of  the 
Honorable  Eichard  Brent  ;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  attend  the  same ;  and  that  notice  of 
the  event  be  given  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Smith,  Varnum,  Tur- 
ner, Gore,  and  Daggett,  be  the  committee. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Smith, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing 
every  mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  Biohard  Brent,  deceased,  late  a 
member  thereof,  will  go  into  mourning  for  him 
one  month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  a 
crape  round  the  left  arm. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Smith, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  be 
requested  to  notify  the  Executive  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Biohard  Brent,  late  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  that  State. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Smith, 

Resolved,  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Bich- 
ard  Beent,  the  Senate  now  adjourn. 


Thursday,  January  5,  1815. 
Direct  Taxes. 
The  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  defrayiug  the  expenses  of 
Government,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit, 
by  laying  a  direct  tax  upon  the  United  States, 
and  to  provide  for  assessing  and  collecting  the 
same,"  was  read  a  third  time. 

"Wednesday,  January  11. 
James  Barbour,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 


[Senate. 

to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  de- 
cease of  Biohard  Brent,  produced  his  creden- 
tials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 


Friday,  January  13. 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
were  referred  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America,  reported 
the  same  with  a  number  of  amendments. 

[The  amendments  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  propose  to  increase  the  fixed  capital  of 
the  Bank  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  millions 
of  dollars  ;  to  make  the  capital  consist  of 
shares  of  four  hundred  instead  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each ;  that  the  five  millions  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  capital,  shall  be  add- 
ed also  to  the  amount  subscribable  in  public 
debt;  to  disagree  to  the  proposition  of  the 
House  for  striking  out  the  section  which  au- 
thorizes suspension  of  payments  in  specie ;  to 
agree  to  the  section  which  compels  the  bank  to 
commence  its  operations  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  and  to  disagree  to  that  which  proposes 
to  authorize  a  committee  of  Congress  at  any 
time  to  examine  the  books,  &c,  and  prescribes 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  against 
the  bank,  in  case  of  violation  of  its  charter.] 

The  consideration  of  this  report  was  post- 
poned to,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to- 
morrow. 


Friday,  January  20. 

Question  of  Senator  Bledsoe's  right  to  retain 
his  Seat. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bledsoe,  as  follows : 

Washington,  January  20,  1815. 

Sik  :  Doubts  having  arisen  whether  I  have  a  right 
still  to  fill  my  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  have  the  question  settled,  and  a  prece- 
dent established,  and  to  save  my  own  feelings  on  a 
point  of  duty,  I  beg  leave,  through  you,  to  submit 
the  following  case  for  the  decision  of  that  honorable 
body: 

Previous  to  the  24th  December  last,  I  forwarded, 
by  mail,  my  resignation  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  to  take  place  on  that  day,  to  be  by  him 
communicated  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  then, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  still  in  session.  I  was, 
by  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  that  State,  advised 
that  he  had  received  my  resignation,  and  would  hold 
it  up  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  me,  and  of  a  change 
in  my  determination  on  that  subject,  until  about  the 
last  of  that  month,  when  he  would  communicate  it 
to  the  Legislature.  Newspaper  information  states 
that  he  did  so,  and  that  my  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed ;  which  latter  fact  is  also  stated  in  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  as  I 
have  been  informed.  This  is  all  the  information  I 
have  received.  Whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  am  to  be  considered  as  still  a  member,  will  he  for 
the  honorable  Senate  to  decide.  Wishing  it  to  be 
understood  I  have  no  other  solicitude  as  to  the  result 
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than  to  be  informed  of  my  duty,  which  is  concerned, 
in  continuing  in  my  place,  if  I  have  a  right  to  do  so. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

J.  BLEDSOE. 

The  Honorable  John  Gaillaud, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

And  the  letter  was  read.  Whereupon,  Mr. 
Roberts  submitted  the  following  motion : 

Resolved,  That  the  facts  stated  in  the  letter  of  the 
Honorable  Jesse  Bledsoe,  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  do  not  vacate  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  King,  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  striking  out  therefrom  the 
word  "  not ;"  and  it  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  25,  nays  8,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Barbour,  Brown,  Chace, 
Daggett,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  German,  Giles,  Golds- 
borough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Howell,  Hunter,  Kerr,  King, 
Lambert,  Mason,  Morrow,  Robinson,  Tait,  Taylor, 
Thompson,  Wells,  and  Wharton. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Condit,  Dana,  Lacock,  Bob- 
erts,  Smith,  Turner,  and  Varnum. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  the  resolution  pass 
as  amended  ?"  it  was  determined  in  the  affirm- 
ative— yeas  27,  nays  6,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Barbour,  Brown,  Chace, 
Daggett,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  German,  Giles,  Golds- 
borough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Howell,  Hunter,  Kerr,  King, 
Lacock,  Lambert,  Mason,  Morrow,  Robinson,  Tait, 
Taylor,  Thompson,  Turner,  Wells,  and  Wharton. 

Nays.  —  Messrs.  Bibb,  Condit,  Dana,  Roberts, 
Smith,  and  Varnum. 

So  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  facts  stated  in 
the  letter  of  the  Honorable  Jesse  Bledsoe,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  do  vacate 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Monday,  January  23. 
The  Peesident  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
credentials  of  Outeebbidge  Hoeset,  appointed 
a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next ;  and 
they  were  read  and  laid  on  file. 


Thtjesdat,  January  26. 
Intercourse  with  the  Enemy. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  prohibit  intercourse  with  the  enemy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  the  amendments 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  concur- 
red in. 

And  the  bill  having  been  further  amended, 
the  amendments  were  engrossed  and  the  bill 
read  a  third  time  as  amended. 


Feidat,  January  27. 
Bank  of  the  United,  States —  Veto  Message. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesident  of  the  United  States  : 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 
Having  bestowed  on  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  to 


incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  that  fall  consideration  which  is 
due  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  dic- 
tated by  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  I  am  constrained,  by  a  deep  and  solemn 
conviction  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  become  a  law,  to 
return  it  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  with 
my  objections  to  the  same. 

Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  incorporated  Bank, 
as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  re- 
cognitions, under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity 
of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of  the  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Government, 
accompanied  by  indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a 
concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation ;  the 
proposed  bank  does  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  public  credit,  of 
providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of 
aiding  the  Treasury  by  facilitating  the  indispensable 
anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  by  affording  to  the 
public  more  durable  loans 

1.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  to  be  compounded  of 
specie,  of  public  stock,  and  of  Treasury  notes  con- 
vertible into  stock,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  each 
of  which  every  subscriber  is  to  furnish  himself 

The  amount  of  the  stock  to  be  subscribed  will  not, 
it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  to  produce,  in  favor  of  the 
public  credit,  any  considerable  or  lasting  elevation  of 
the  market  price,  whilst  this  may  be  occasionally  de- 
pressed by  the  bank  itself,  if  it  should  carry  into  the 
market  the  allowed  proportion  of  its  capital  consisting 
of  public  stock,  in  order  to  procure  specie,  which  it  may 
find  its  account  in  procuring,  with  some  sacrifice  on 
that  part  of  its  capital. 

Nor  will  any  adequate  advantage  arise  to  the  pub- 
lic credit  from  the  subscription  of  Treasury  notes. 
The  actual  issue  of  these  notes  nearly  equals  at  pres- 
ent, and  will  soon  exceed,  the  amount  to  be  subscrib- 
ed to  the  bank.  The  direct  effect  of  this  operation 
is  simply  to  convert  fifteen  millions  of  Treasury  notes 
into  fifteen  millions  of  six  per  cent,  stock,  with  the 
collateral  effect  of  promoting  an  additional  demand 
for  Treasury  notes,  beyond  what  might  otherwise  be 
negotiable. 

Public  credit  might  indeed  be  expected  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  without  regard  to  the  formation  of  its  capital, 
if  the  full  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  institution  were 
secured  to  the  Government  during  the  war,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  fiscal  embarrassments.  But, 
the  bank  proposed  will  be  free  from  all  legal  obliga- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  public  measures ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  patriotic  disposition  of  its 
directors  to  contribute  to  the  removal  of  those  em- 
barrassments, and  to  invigorate  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  fidelity  to  the  pecuniary  and  general  in- 
terest of  the  institution,  according  to  their  estimate 
of  it,  might  oblige  them  to  decline  a  connection  o 
their  operations  with  those  of  the  National  Treasury, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  difficulties 
incident  to  it.  Temporary  sacrifices  of  interest, 
though  overbalanced  by  the  future  and  permanent 
profits  of  the  charter,  not  being  requirable  of  right  in 
behalf  of  the  public,  might  not  be  gratuitously  made, 
and  the  bank  would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  grant, 
whilst  the  public  would  lose  the  equivalent  expected 
from  it.  For  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  sole 
inducement  to  such  a  grant,  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, would  be  the  prospect  of  substantial  aids  to  its 
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pecuniary  means  at  the  present  crisis,  and  during  the 
sequel  of  the  war.  It  is  evident  that  the  stock  of  the 
bank  "will,  on  the  return  of  peace,  if  not  sooner,  rise 
in  the  market  to  a  value  which,  if  the  hank  were  es- 
tablished in  a  period  of  peace,  would  authorize  and 
obtain  for  the  public  a  bonus  to  a  very  large  amount. 
In  lieu  of  such  a  bonus  the  Government  is  fairly  en- 
titled to,  and  ought  not  to  relinquish  or  risk,  the 
needful  services  of  the  bank,  under  the  pressing  cir- 
cumstances of  war. 

2.  The  bank,  as  proposed  to  be  constituted,  cannot 
be  relied  on  during  the  war,  to  provide  a  circulating 
medium,  nor  to  furnish  loans,  or  anticipations  of  the 
public  revenue. 

Without  a  medium,  the  taxes  cannot  be  collected  ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  specie,  the  medium  understood 
to  be  the  best  substitute  is  that  of  notes  issued  by  a 
National  bank.  The  proposed  bank  will  commence 
and  conduct  its  operations  under  an  obligation  to  pay 
its  notes  in  specie,  or  be  subject  to  the  loss  of  its  char- 
ter. Without  such  an  obligation,  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  though  not  exchangable  for  specie,  yet  resting 
on  good  pledges,  and  performing  the  uses  of  specie,  in 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  other  public  transactions, 
would,  as  experience  has  ascertained,  qualify  the  bank 
to  supply  at  once  a  circulating  medium,  and  pecuniary 
aids  to  the  Government.  Under  the  fetters  imposed 
by  the  bill,  it  is  manifest  that,  during  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  probably  during  the  war,  the 
period  particularly  requiring  such  a  medium  and  such 
a  resource  for  loans  and  advances  to  the  Govern- 
ment, notes  for  which  the  hank  would  be  compella- 
ble to  give  specie  in  exchange  could  not  be  kept  in 
circulation.  The  most  the  bank  could  effect,  and 
the  most  it  could  be  expected  to  aim  at,  would  be  to 
keep  the  institution  alive  by  limited  and  local  trans- 
actions, which,  with  the  interest  on  the  public  stock 
in  the  bank,  might  yield  a  dividend  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  until  a  change  from  war  to  peace  should 
enable  it,  by  a  flow  of  specie  into  its  vaults,  and.  a 
removal  of  the  external  demand  for  it,  to  derive  its 
contemplated  emoluments  from  a  safe  and  full  exten- 
sion of  its  operations. 

On  the  whole,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pro- 
posed establishment  will  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
profits  of  a  National  bank  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years ;  that  the  monopolized  profits  will  be  continually 
growing,  with  the  progress  of  the- national  population 
and  wealth ;  that  the  nation  will,  during  the  same 
period,  be  dependent  on  the  notes  of  the  bank  for 
that  species  of  circulating  medium,  whenever  the 
precious  metals  may  be  wanted,  and  at  all  times  for 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  an  eligible  substitute  for 
a  specie  medium  ;  and  that  the  extensive  employment 
of  the  notes  in  the  collection  of  the  augmented  taxes 
■will,  moreover,  enable  the  bank  greatly  to  extend  its 
profitable  issues  of  them,  without  the  expense  of 
specie  capital  to  support  their  circulation ;  it  is  as 
reasonable  as  it  is  requisite,  that  the  Government,  in 
return  for  these  extraordinary  concessions  to  the 
bank,  should  have  a  greater  security  for  attaining  the 
public  objects  of  the  institution  than  is  presented  in 
the  bill,  and  particularly  for  every  practicable  accom- 
modation, both  in  the  temporary  advances  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  taxes,  and  in  those  more  durable 
loans  which  are  equally  necessary  to  diminish  the 
resort  to  taxes. 

In  discharging  this  painful  duty  of  stating  objec- 
tions to  a  measure  which  has  undergone  the  deliber- 
ations and  received  the  sanction  of  the  two  Houses 
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of  the  National  Legislature,  I  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that,  if  they  have  not  the  weight  which 
I  attach  to  them,  they  can  be  constitutionally  over- 
ruled; and  with  a  confidence  that,  in  a  contrary 
event,  the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  hasten  to  substi- 
tute a  more  commensurate  and  certain  provision  for 
the  public  exigencies.  JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  January  30,  1815. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  on  motion,  by  Mr. 
Bibb, 

Ordered,  That  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  "to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  bill,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
which  has  been  returned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  objections. 


Tuesday,  January  31. 

Bank  of  the  United  States — Veto  Message. 

Agreeably  to  order,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  Houses, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
which  was  presented  for  approbation  on  Mon- 
day, the  23d  instant,  and  returned  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  30th  instant,  with  objections. 

The  Pbesidekt's  objections  were  also  again 
read ;  and  on  motion,  by  Mr.  Babbotjb,  the 
further  consideration  thereof  was  postponed 
to,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for,  Thurs- 
day next. 


Thursday,  February  2. 

"William  T.  Baeey,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
place  of  George  M.  Bibb,  resigned,  and  Ibham 
Talbot,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  same  State,  in  the  place  of  Jesse  Bledsoe, 
resigned,  respectively,  produced  their  creden- 
tials, were  qualified,  and  they  took  their  seats 
in  the  Senate. 

Bank  of  the  United  States — Veto  Message. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  -which  was 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  approbation,  on  the  23d  of  January,  and  re- 
turned by  him  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
with  objections. 

And  the  question  being  taken,  "  Shall  thi3  bill 
pass  ?  "  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas 
15,  nays  19,  as  follows: 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are, 

Messrs.  Brown,  Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Ger- 
man, Giles,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter, 
King,  Lambert,  Mason,  Tait,  and  Thompson. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are, 

Messrs.  Anderson,  Barbour,  Barry,  Bibb,  Chace, 
Condit,  Gaillard,  Kerr,  Lacock,  Morrow,  Roberts, 
Robinson,  Smith,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum, 
Wells,  and  Wharton. 

So  it  was, 
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Resolved,  That  this  bill  do  not  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  not  agreeing  thereto. 


Feidat,  February  3. 
Public  Buildings. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  repairing  or  rebuilding  the 
public  buildings  within  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Fromentin  had  moved  yesterday  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  a  select  committee.  On 
this  motion  Mr.  F.  addressed  the  Chair  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  President :  I  am  called  upon  to  give  the 
reasons  which  prompted  me  to  make  the  mo- 
tion now  under  consideration.  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  to  the  Senate  such  an  account  of  my 
motives  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  reference. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  useless  on  this  occa- 
sion to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  length 
of  time  which  has  elapsed,  after  the  erection 
of  those  buildings  was  determined  on,  before 
they  could  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  of  the  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  spent  upon  their  construc- 
tion. "We  shall  be  the  better  able  to  anticipate 
the  probable  time  when  these  buildings  may 
again  be  occupied  by  Congress,  and  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  sums  of  money  which 
we  may  have  to  appropriate  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

Sir,  it  is  more  than  twenty-three  years,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  since  the  public  edifices, 
proposed  now  to  be  rebuilt,  were  begun  to  be 
erected.  None  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their 
destruction  by  the  enemy,  were  completely 
finished ;  and  I  believe,  the  south  wing  of  the 
Capitol  was  not  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  more  than  four  or 
five  years  before  it  was  destroyed.  If  it  be 
found  necessary  to  rebuild,  instead  of  repairing, 
the  other  hopeless  alternative  offered  by  the 
bill  on  your  table;  you  may  reasonably  expect, 
taking  into  consideration  the  present  situation 
of  the  country,  especially  if  the  war  should 
continue,  and  thereby  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing materials,  and  of  getting  workmen, 
should  be  increased,  that  the  two  wings  of  the 
Capitol  jnay  be  finished,  and  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  about 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  public  buildings,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  did  not  cost  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  We  are  told  that  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  will  replace  those 
edifices  in  statu  quo.  Sir,  notwithstanding  my 
respect  for  the  artists  who  have  given  an  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  I  have  still  some  doubts  of 
the  practicability  of  making  use  of  the  walls  as 
they  are  now  standing.  The  architects  them- 
selves are  not  positive  on  that  point.  They 
gave  their  opinion  before  the  very  severe  frost, 
which  we  had  this  winter,  had  its  effect  upon 
those  susceptible  and  unprotected  walls.    Their 


opinion,  if  a  new  examination  was  now  had, 
might  be  materially  different ;  and  the  commit- 
tee themselves,  by  reporting  a  bill  for  repairing 
or  rebuilding  the  public  buildings,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  reporting  a  bill  for  re- 
pairing, have  manifested  a  doubt,  which  it  can- 
not be  improper  for  me  to  entertain.  If,  then, 
you  should  ultimately  be  compelled  to  rebuild 
(and  I  firmly  believe  you  will)  the  expense  for 
rebuilding  cannot  be  much  less  than  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  construction.  The  materials  which 
you  may  save  will  about  pay  the  expense  of 
taking  down  the  walls  before  you  can  rebuild. 

Great,  indeed,  I  should  almost  say  incalcu- 
lable, must  be  the  advantages  presented  by  this 
favorite  situation,  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
our  present  emergencies,  could  induce  this  Con- 
gress to  sacrifice  such  immense  sums  of  money. 
Three  principal  reasons  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  this  bill  by  its  friends.  The  pride 
of  the  nation  has  been  appealed  to,  and  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  bill.  Sir,  when  gentle- 
men entrench  themselves  behind  the  inex- 
pugnable bulwark  of  pride,  it  would  he  in  vain 
to  use  any  arguments  directed  to  their  sober 
judgment.  As  well  might  you  attempt,  sword 
in  hand,  to  pierce  the  heart  of  your  enemy, 
protected  from  your  attack  by  a  fortress,  flanked 
with  a  hundred  cannon.  The  fortress  is  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  know  of  no  argument  strong 
enough  to  batter  down  the  fortress  erected  by 
pride.  There  is  but  one  way  to  come  at  it,  sir ; 
and  it  is  by  erecting  alongside  of  it  another 
pride  fortress,  and  then  fairly  to  begin  the  as- 
sault on  both  sides. 

I,  too,  have  my  pride — not  a  pride  to  he  fed 
upon  the  unpaid  blood  of  the  soldier  who  wins 
our  battles ;  not  a  pride  to  be  gratified  by  the 
vain  aijd  useless  display  of  a  borrowed,  ragged 
magnificence.  No,  sir ;  my  pride  is  less  vora- 
cious, it  is  less  ostentatious.  Provide  for  filling 
the  ranks  of  your  army ;  provide  for  clothing, 
feeding  and  paying  your  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Instead  of  borrowing  money  for  building  costly 
edifices,  borrow  money  for  protecting  against 
an  invading  foe  the  edifices  yet  standing.  Drive 
the  enemy  from  the  country ;  then,  indeed,  my 
pride  will  be  satisfied ;  then  I  will,  with  pleas- 
ure, vote  money,  as  much  money  as  you  please, 
for  rebuilding  our  public  edifices ;  and  then  the 
more  magnificent  the  plan,  the  more  elegant  its 
execution,  the  more  my  pride  will  be  gratified. 

It  is  further  said,  in  support  of  this  bill,  that 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  bill  was  the  plan 
of  Gen.  Washington,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
that  imposing  name  an  attempt  is  made  to  mis- 
lead our  understanding.  True,  sir,  this  was  the 
plan  of  Washington — but,  under  what  circum- 
stances? Washington  was  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  country  then  was  rich ; 
the  country  was  prosperous.  An  extensive,  un- 
restricted, and  almost  unlimited  commerce 
brought  then  to  the  remotest  corner  of  this 
vast  continent  all  the  treasures  of  a  tributary 
world.  The  anxious  eye  of  Washington  meas- 
ured the  distances,  and  his  capacious  mind  waa 
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not  discouraged  by  them.  The  rapid,  the  al- 
most prodigious  progress  of  every  improvement 
under  his  auspicious  Administration,  justified, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  great  and  modest  man, 
the  anticipated  expectations  of  corresponding 
improvements  under  the  Administration  of  his 
successors.  Bat,  sir,  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Instead  of  realizing  the  high  expectations  of 
General  "Washington,  from  causes  which  it  is 
foreign  to  my  subject  here  to  investigate,  this 
country  once  rich,  is  now  poor ;  this  country 
once  prosperous,  is  now  fallen.  I  hope,  sir,  it 
will  rise  again ;  but  till  then,  speak  not  to  me 
of  what  "Washington  did.  Speak  what  "Wash- 
ington would  now  advise ;  I  say  advise.  The 
recollection  of  General  "Washington's  unshak- 
able firmness  in  the  year  1795,  forbids  the  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  his  ever  having  had  to  act 
under  such  an  accumulation  of  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. 

When  I  cast  my  eyes  on  this  wilderness,  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  city ;  a  city  to  be 
sure,  very  unlike  the  old-fashioned  European 
city,  alluded  to  by  the  Irishman,  who,  when 
placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  complained  that  he 
could  not  see  the  city,  there  were  so  many 
houses  !  Sir,  we  run  no  risk  of  hearing  of  any 
such  complaints  about  this  city.  Every  Irish- 
man who  arrives  here  may  have  a  full  view  of 
the  whole  ground  at  once.  None  of  those  en- 
cumbrances called  houses  to  limit  the  boundless 
prospects.  Or,  if  there  be  a  few,  he  may, 
among  those  few,  open  a  complaisant  gap 
through  which  his  inquisitive  eye  may  pierce 
to  a  distance,  limited  only  by  the  foot  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  But,  sir,  the  subject  is  too 
serious  to  admit  of  its  being  thus  long  treated 
with  levity.  Let  me  then  return  to  it,  and  se- 
riously inquire  about  the  present  state  and 
fature  prospects  of  this  city.  "What  do  we  see 
here  ?  Twelve  or  fifteen  clusters  of  houses  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  bring- 
ing to  our  recollection  the  appearance  of  a  camp 
of  nomad  Arabs,  which,  however,  if  connected 
together,  would  make  a  very  respectable  town, 
not  much  inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  capital  of 
Virginia;  and  here  and  there  an  insulated 
house ;  the  whole  of  it,  when  seen  from  the 
ruins  of  our  public  edifices,  looking  more  like 
the  place  where  proud  Washington  once  stood, 
than  where  humble  Washington  now  lies.  If, 
sir,  such  is  the  situation  of  this  city,  after  fif- 
teen years  since  the  Government  removed  here, 
during  the  six  first  years  of  which  period  there 
prevailed  not  only  in  this  country,  but  all  over 
Europe,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  bordering  upon 
madness  respecting  the  future  destinies  of  this 
metropolis,  and  during  which  period  of  six 
years,  too,  this  country  enjoyed  still  the  benefits 
of  the  Administration  of  Washington,  whose 
good  deeds  for  several  years  after  his  death 
were  still  in  force — Washington,  in  bis  tomb, 
still  securing  the  prosperty  of  this  his  beloved 
country — if,  sir,  such  be  now  the  situation  of 
this  city,  what,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
are  our  prospects  for  the  future  ?    Awful,  in- 


deed. How  many  ages  must  elapse  before  this 
chaos  is  likely  to  assume  any  thing  like  a  de- 
scribable  shape  ?  How  many,  before  these  dis- 
jointed, distracted,  warring  elements  may  be 
brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  whole,  which 
may  entitle  it  to  be  what  it  now  purports  to  be, 
but  what  it  is  not.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  that 
we  should  give  up  the  unsuccessful  experiment? 
Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  adopt  less  lofty 
ideas,  that  we  should  assume  sentiments,  that 
we  should  express  opinions  more  conformable 
to  our  present  situation  ?  Trojafuit,  fait  Ilium. 
It  becomes  us  to  be  modest.  Our  laws  to  be 
wholesome,  need  not  be  enacted  in  a  palace. 
A  large,  convenient,  unadorned  house,  which 
will  receive  its  lustre  from  Congress,  instead  of 
Congress  borrowing  it  from  the  house,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  public  offices,  in  a  part  of 
the  city  which  is  best  calculated  by  its  actual 
improvements  to  afford  accommodation  to  the 
members,  and  to  facilitate  their  communica- 
tions with  each  other,  will  answer  our  purpose 
much  better  than  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
bill  on  your  table ;  and  if  the  place  to  erect 
those  edifices  be  judiciously  selected,  it  is  to  me 
quite  immaterial  in  what  quarter  of  this  city. 
For  want  of  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  quantity  of  ground  still  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  different  parts  of  this  city,  I 
could  not  now  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  spot 
where  it  would  he  proper  to  concentrate  all  our 
public  edifices,  whether  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently. But  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a 
wish  that  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  place 
them  as  near  as  possible  to  Georgetown,  not 
very  distant  from  the  improvements  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Six  and  Seven 
Buildings;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that, 
when  in  compliance  with  the  uniform  laws  of 
nature,  you  shall  have  blown  up  a  soul  into 
this  city  by  creating  a  heart  from  which  the 
blood  may  uninterruptedly  circulate  to  the  re- 
motest extremities,  the  improvements  will,  by 
degrees,  extend  in  every  direction,  until  the 
now  most  distant  parts  from  that  spot,  no  longer 
shrivelled,  sickly,  lingering,  rootless  slips,  des- 
tined to  vegetate  a  few  mornings,  in  an  uncon- 
genial soil,  being  in  their  turn  reconnected  with 
a  sturdy,  robust  trunk,  from  which  they  will 
derive  an  invigorating  sap,  will  soon  spread  a 
wide  hospitable  foliage,  and.  become  a  flourish- 
ing portion  of  a  city,  the  future  prosperity  of 
which  cannot  now,  if  it  come  at  all,  be  secured 
in  any  other  way. 

I  am  not  unaware,  sir,  that  such  a  plan  will 
call  into  action  against  it  all  the  private  inter- 
ests which  will  conceive  themselves  to  be  ag- 
grieved by  it.  But,  let  private  interests  be- 
ware. In  my  opinion,  unless  some  such  plan  is 
resorted  to,  without  some  such  compromise  is 
made,  the  Government  will  not,  cannot  remain 
here  many  years.  The  inconveniences  are  too 
serious,  and  they  are  not  to  be  surmounted.  I 
speak  not  of  them  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual inconvenience  of  the  members.  I  speak 
of  them  in  reference  to  their  public  duties.    It 
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is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  I  before  stated, 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  this  bill.  Only  reflect  on  the  only 
mode  in  which  we  can  transact  business  in  this 
place.  Selected  from  various  places  of  this 
immense  empire,  we  meet  here,  not  altogether 
free  from  the  prejudices  which  prevail  more  or 
less  in  every  part  of  the  country  we  come  from. 
This  social  intercourse  which  ought  to  prevail, 
which  I  am  sure  should  prevail,  did  we  know 
each  other  otherwise  than  through  the  incor- 
rect medium  of  party  representation,  is  entirely 
prohibited  by  the  insuperable  obstacles  which 
the  present  situation  of  this  city  puts  in  our 
way.  To  these  local  prejudices  are  to  be  added 
party  spirit,  prejudices  which  pursue  us  unre- 
mittingly, and  will  not  let  go  their  hold  of  us 
in  this  very  sanctuary.  This  party  spirit,  in- 
stead of  being  softened  into  something  like  con- 
ciliation, by  a  constant  intercourse,  is  hardened 
into  unutterable  asperity  by  the  mode  of  life 
we  are  compelled,  from  imperious  circumstances, 
to  pursue  in  this  place.  The  very  houses 
where  we  board  have  become  a  test  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  political  opinions  which  we 
are  supposed  to  profess.  "We  never  meet  but 
in  battle  array.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  under 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  so  many 
months  should  be  wasted  in  transacting  business 
which,  under  less  unfavorable  auspices,  might 
have  been  gone  through  in  as  many  weeks? 
Sir,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  we  proceed 
on  to  passing  this  bill  in  its  present  shape,  the 
question  of  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  this  place,  which  was  advocated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  in  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  will  soon  want  no  advocate 
at  all ;  it  will  soon  become  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, of  sheer  necessity.  There  may  be  still 
many  unsuccessful  attempts,  but,  sir,  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  cannot  forever  be  sacri- 
ficed. After  some  struggling,  an  attempt  will 
succeed  at  last ;  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  for 
the  opposers  of  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested 
to  give  themselves  up  to  unavailing  repentance. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  prevent  such  a  state 
of  things.  I  am  unwilling  to  bring  forward 
again,  at  any  time,  the  question  of  a  perma- 
nent seat  of  Government.  I  want  this  sacred 
spot — sacred  still  in  my  eyes,  although  tem- 
porarily polluted  by  the  foot  of  the  enemy, 
as  long  as  it  bears  the  name  of  Washington; 
I  want  this  spot  to  remain  forever  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  But,  sir,  I  know  of  but  two  ways  to 
accomplish  that  object;  either  by  a  tem- 
porary removal  by  the  very  act  providing  for 
which  we  should  provide  likewise  for  our  re- 
turn ;  not  provide  simply ;  I  do  not  mean  by  a 
clause  in  the  bill  to  that  effect,  but  by  previous 
appropriations,  by  contracts,  which  it  should  not 
be  in  the  power  of  any  succeeding  Congress  to 
repeal,  or  by  an  immediate  concentration  of  the 
public  buildings  on  a  modest,  economical,  and 
commodious  plan.  Of  these  two  modes,  I  prefer 
the  last,  as  likely  to  meet  with  fewer  obstacles, 


as  being  much  less  expensive,  but  principally  as 
being  much  more  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  the  justice  which  we  owe  to  the  people  of 
this  district.  Sir,  when  this  bill  was  reported, 
I  inquired  from  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  reported  it,  for  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  original  fixation  of  the  several 
places  for  the  building  of  the  public  edifices.  I 
inquired  for  the  contracts  with  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  or  with  the  purchasers.  I 
was  answered,  that  there  was  no  such  instru- 
ment. I  shall  take  no  advantage  from  this  con- 
cession ;  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  there  was  a 
contract — a  solemn  contract;  and  if  by  any 
possible  way  it  could  be  avoided,  I  would  not 
now  agree  to  altering,  in  its  most  inconsiderable 
dispositions,  any  part  of  the  original  plan.  I 
am  sensible,  that  by  so  doing,  we  seem  to  pun- 
ish the  people  of  this  District  for  having  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  our  words.  In  our 
words,  did  I  say  ?  In  our  acts,  sir !  Look  at 
the  new  ruins  of  the  monuments  on  yonde» 
hill.  Were  these  massy  walls,  which  have  set 
at  defiance  the  whole  power  of  an  enemy  bent 
on  destruction,  intended  to  last  only  the  short 
space  of  a  dozen  years?  In  these  surviving 
walls  I  read,  in  characters  not  to  be  effaced,  the 
contract  of  the  nation  with  the  people  of  the 
District.  I  find  in  these  walls  an  agreement, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  Certainly,  sir, 
you  must  be  convinced,  from  what  I  have  just 
now  said,  that  I  do  not  dissemble  to  myself,  and 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  conceal  from  others, 
the  equity  of  the  claims  of  the  people  of  this 
District.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Imperious 
necessity  commands  a  sacrifice  of  some  sort.  A 
compromise  must  take  place.  Tou  have  but  a 
choice  of  evils.  The  very  bill  on  your  table 
promises  a  tardy  relief  to  the  people  on  Capitol 
Hill,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Under 
these  impressions,  and  under  the  belief  too,  that 
the  people  of  the  District  at  large  are  ultimate- 
ly to  be  benefited  by  a  concentration,  for  the 
reasons  previously  advanced,  however  a  few 
may  appear  likely  to  be  sufferers  by  any  ulti- 
mate determination  as  to  the  spot  where  the 
concentration  is  to  take  place ;  and  under  an 
unshakable  persuasion,  that  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  old  plan,  in  our  present  circumstan- 
ces, as  recommended  by  the  bill  on  your  table, 
the  people  of  this  district,  by  grasping  at  too 
much,  will  ultimately  lose  all— from  motives  of 
economy ;  from  motives  of  duty  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  from  motives  of  indis- 
pensable convenience  to  ourselves  to  enable  us 
faithfully  to  discharge  our  public  duties;  from 
motives  of  justice  to  the  people  of  this  District— 
I  have  been  induced  to  make  the  motion  to 
refer  that  bill  to  a  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  another  bill  to  concentrate  the  pub- 
lic buildings.  Sir,  I  am  disposed  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  but  my  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  to  keep  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment here ;  and  if  you  agree  to  concentrate 
the  public  buildings,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  im- 
provements, by  which  many  of  the  inconveni- 
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ences  which  now  affect  the  public  interest  will 
be  removed,  I  am  perfectly  reconciled  to  re- 
maining in  this  city.  But,  sir,  if  we  are  to  re- 
main here  as  we  now  are,  with  no  other  cheer- 
ing prospects  than  those  presented  in  the  bill 
on  your  table,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
any  place  in  the  United  States  appears  to  me 
preferable  to  "Washington,  and  the  sooner  we 
go,  no  matter  where,  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
amount  of  compensation  justly  due  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  District,  the  better. 

When  Mr.  F.  had  concluded — 

The  question  to  recommit  the  bill  to  a  select 
committee,  was  determined  in  the  negative — 
yeas  13,  nays  20,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Barry,  Brown,  Dana,  Fro- 
mentin,  German,  Gore,  Hunter,  King,  Lambert, 
Mason,  Thompson,  and  Wells. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Barbour,  Cbace,  Condit, 
Daggett,  Gaillard,  Giles,  Goldsborough,  Horsey, 
Kerr,  Lacook,  Morrow,  Roberts,  Smith,  Tait,  Talbot, 
Taylor,  Turner,  Varnnm,  and  Wharton. 

And  the  bill  having  been  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  section  thereof,  the  President 
reported  it  to  the  House  accordingly,  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  as  amended. 


Monday,  February  6. 
National  Banh— Second  Bill. 

Mr.  Baeboue,  agreeably  to  notice  given, 
asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  was  objected  to,  by  Mr.  Mason,  as  out 
of  order,  as  a  bill  of  a  similar  nature,  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  his  objec- 
tions to  the  same,  had,  on  reconsideration,  been 
negatived  by  the  Senate. 

The  Pbesident  decided  it  to  be  in  order,  con- 
sidering it  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  bills  thus  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Whereupon,  the  bill  was  read,  and  passed  to 
the  second  reading. 

[The  principal  features  of  this  bill  are  as  follows : 
the  capital  to  consist  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  pay- 
able, twenty  millions  in  Treasury  notes,  fundable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Government  in  stock  to  bear  an 
interest  of  sis  per  cent. ;  fifteen  millions  in  any  pub- 
lic stock  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest ;  five  millions 
in  specie  ;  and  ten  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Government  in  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  the  Government  to  have  the  capa- 
city to  borrow  thirty  millions  of  the  bank  at  six  per 
cent,  interest ;  the  directors  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
specie  until  the  last  payment  on  the  stock  shall  be 
completed ;  and,  upon  the  petition  of  the  directors, 
the  Government  may  introduce  any  regulation  which 
shall  be  thought  proper  in  regard  to  the  specie  pay- 
ments of  the  bank ;  the  subscriptions  to  be  open  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  at  which  time  the  first 
payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  of  sub- 
scription shall  be  payable,  and  the  remaining  four- 
fifths  in  four  quarter-yearly  instalments ;  the  bank 
to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  twenty  millions  are 


thus  paid  in.     The  directors  for  the  first  year  are 
named  in  the  bilL] 

Feiday,  February  10. 
Batik  of  the  United  States — Second  Bill. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  the  bill  having  been  amended,  the  Pres- 
ident resumed  tfie  Chair,  and  Mr.  Andeeson 
reported  the  bill  to  the  House  accordingly ;  and 
the  amendments  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  were  concurred  in. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  as  amended  ? "  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative— yeas  18,  nays  15, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Barbour,  Barry,  Bibb, 
Chace,  Condit,  Howell,  Kerr,  Lacock,  Morrow,  Rob- 
erts, Robinson,  Smith,  Talbot,  Tait,  Turner,  Varnum, 
and  Wharton. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Brown,  Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin, 
Gaillard,  German,  Giles,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Hun- 
ter, King,  Lambert,  Mason,  Thompson,  and  Wells. 


Monday,  February  13. 
Defence  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Gdles,  from  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  read  and  passed  to  the  second  read- 
ing : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
given  to  Major  General  Jackson,  and  through  him  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  of  the 
militia,  and  the  volunteers,  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, for  their  uniform  gallantry  and  good  conduct, 
conspicuously  displayed  against  the  enemy  from  the 
time  of  his  landing  before  New  Orleans,  until  his 
final  expulsion  therefrom  ;  and  particularly  for  their 
distinguished  gallantry,  skill,  and  good  conduct,  on 
the  8th  of  January  last,  in  repulsing,  with  great 
slaughter,  a  numerous  British  army  of  chosen  veter- 
an troops,  when  attempting,  by  a  bold  and  daring 
attack,  to  storm  and  carry  the  works  hastily  thrown 
up  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  by  obtaining 
a  most  signal  and  complete  victory  over  the  enemy, 
with  a  disparity  of  loss,  on  his  part,  unexampled  in 
military  annals. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  goldmedal,  with 
devices  emblematical  of  this  splendid  achievement, 
and  presented  to  Major  General  Jackson,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of 
the  judicious  and  distinguished  part  he  acted  on  this 
glorious  and  memorable  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be 
communicated  to  Major  General  Jackson,  in  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to  give  effect 
to  the  objects  thereof. 

Mr.  Giles,  from  the  same  committee,  also  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
read  and  passed  to  the  second  reading : 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  Congress  entertains  a  high  sense  of  the  patriot- 
ism, fidelity,  zeal,  and  courage,  with,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  promptly  and  unanimously  stepped 
forth,  under  circumstances  of  imminent  danger  from 
a  powerful  invading  army,  in  defence  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual, social,  and  political  rights  held  dear  by  man. 
Congress  declare  and  proclaim,  that  the  brave  Louisi- 
anians  deserve  well  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense  of 
the  generosity,  benevolence,  and  humanity  displayed 
by  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  in  voluntarily  afford- 
ing the  best  accommodations  in  their  power,  and  giv- 
ing the  kindest  attentions  to  the  wounded,  not  only 
of  our  own  army,  but  also  to  the  wounded  prisoners 
of  a  fallen  though  vindictive  foe. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be 
communicated  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  accompanied  with  the  request  that  he 
cause  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  be  given  to 
them  for  the  information  of  the  whole  people  of 
Louisiana. 

Honors  to  Commodore  Patterson  and  Major 
Carmieh. 

Mr.  Tait,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  read  and  passed  to  a  second  read- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense  of 
the  valor  and  good  conduct  of  Commodore  D.  T. 
Patterson,  of  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  seamen, 
attached  to  his  command,  for  their  prompt  and  effi- 
cient co-operation  with  General  Jackson  in  the  late 
gallant  and  successful  defence  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, when  assailed  by  a  powerful  British  force. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense  of 
the  valor  and  good  conduct  of  Major  Daniel  Carmick, 
of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  ma- 
rines under  his  command,  in  the  defence  of  the  said 
city,  on  the  late  memorable  occasion. 


Tuesday,  February  14. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  Major  General  Jackson,  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  for  their  gaUantry 
and  good  conduct  in  the  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans, were  read  the  second  time,  and  consid- 
ered as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  amend- 
ed; and  the  President  reported  them  to  the 
House  accordingly. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  these  resolutions  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  as  amended? " 
It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  Congress  of  the  patriotism  and 
good  conduct  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
New  Orleans,  during  the  late  military  opera- 
tions before  that  city,  were  read  the  second 
time  and  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole ;  and,  having  been  amended,  the  Presi- 
dent reported  them  to  the  House  accordingly. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  these  resolutions  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  as  amended?" 
it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 


The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  Congress  of  the  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Commodore  D.  T.  Patterson, 
Major  D.  Carmick,  and  of  the  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines  under  their  command,  in  the  de- 
fence of  New  Orleans,  were  read  the  second 
time,  and  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole ;  and,  no  amendment  having  been  pro- 
posed, on  the  question,  "  Shall  these  resolutions 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  ?  "  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative. 


Wednesday,  February  15. 
Defence  of  New  Orleans. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  Congress  of  the  patriotism  and 
good  conduct  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of 
New  Orleans,  during  the  late  military  opera- 
tions before  that  city,  having  been  reported  by 
the  committee  correctly  engrossed,  were  read  a 
third  time  as  amended,  and  having  been  further 
amended  by  unanimous  consent,  passed  unani- 
mously, as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  patriot- 
ism, fidelity,  zeal,  and  courage,  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Louisiana  promptly  and  unani- 
mously stepped  forth,  under  circumstances  of  immi- 
nent danger,  from  a  powerful  and  invading  army,  in 
defence  of  all  the  individual,  social,  and  political 
rights,  held  dear  by  man.  Congress  declare  and  pro- 
claim, that  the  brave  Louisianians  deserve  well  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense  of 
the  generosity,  benevolence,  and  humanity,  displayed 
by  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  in  voluntarily  affording 
the  best  accommodations  in  their  power,  and  giving 
the  kindest  attentions  to  the  wounded,  not  only  of  our 
own  army,  but  also  to  the  wounded  prisoners  of  a 
vanquished  foe*. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be 
communicated  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  accompanied  with  a  request  that  he  cause 
the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  be  given  to  them 
for  the  information  of  the  whole  people  of  Louisiana. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  Congress  of  the  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Commodore  D.  T.  Patterson  and 
Major  D.  Carmick,  and  of  the  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines  under  their  command,  in  the  de- 
fence of  New  Orleans,  having  been  reported  by 
the  committee  correctly  engrossed,  were  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed  unanimously. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  Major  General  Jackson,  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  for  their  gallantry 
and  good  conduct  in  the  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans, having  been  reported  by  the  committee 
correctly  engrossed,  were  read  a  third  time  as 
amended,  and  passed  unanimously,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  given  to  Major  General   Jackson,  and, 
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through  him,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regu- 
lar array,  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  volunteers  under 
his  immediate  command,  and  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  charged  with  the  defence  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
for  their  uniform  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  con- 
spicuously displayed  against  the  enemy,  from  the 
time  of  his  landing  before  New  Orleans  until  his  final 
expulsion  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  particu- 
larly for  their  valor,  skill,  and  good  conduct,  on  the 
8th  of  January  last,  in  repulsing,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, a  numerous  British  army  of  chosen  veteran 
troops,  when  attempting,  by  a  bold  and  daring  at- 
tack, to  storm  and  carry  the  works  hastily  thrown  up 
for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  thereby  obtain- 
ing a  most  signal  and  complete  victory  over  the 
enemy,  with  a  disparity  of  loss  on  his  'part  unex- 
ampled in  military  annals. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal, 
with  devices  emblematical  of  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment, and  presented  to  Major  General  Jackson,  as 
a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  Con- 
gress, of  his  judicious  and  distinguished  conduct  on 
that  memorable  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be 
communicated  to  Major  General  Jackson,  in  such 
terms  as  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to  give  effect 
to  the  objects  thereof. 

When  the  above  resolutions  were  under  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Beows,  of  Louisiana,  addressed 
the  Chair,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  Having  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  State  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  the 
events  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  commemorate,  it  might  be  considered 
an  evidence  of  great  insensibility  on  my  part, 
did  I  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my 
most  hearty  approbation  of  them. 

The  reflecting  mind,  in  reviewing  the  event- 
ful measures  by  which  the  people  of  Louisiana 
have  been  conducted  from  a  position  of  extreme 
peril  to  a  state  of  perfect  security,  is  irresistibly 
led  to  acknowledge  the  protecting  hand  of  an 
all-wise  and  beneficent  Providence,  whose  dis- 
pensations it  is  our  duty,  in  grateful  humility, 
to  revere. 

The  richest  reward  which  a  nation  can  be- 
stow on  its  distinguished  benefactors,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unanimous  expression  of  a  nation's 
gratitude.  On  no  occasion  has  the  united 
voice  of  national  feeling  been  more  distinctly 
heard,  than  on  that  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  deliberations.  The  measures  adopted 
by  General  Jackson  for  the  protection  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  their  happy  results,  have  been  suc- 
cinctly detailed  in  his  own  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  modest  narrative.  It  is  not  now  necessary 
to  recapitulate  the  facts.  It  is  enough  that  we 
fix  our  admiring  eyes  on  their  fortunate  results. 
If  to  disconcert  the  gigantic  plans  of  the  enemy 
— to  disappoint  his  extravagant  expectations — 
to  humble  his  pride — to  destroy  a  part  of  his 
hitherto  invincible  army — to  expel  them  from 
our  soil,  and  save  a  State  to  the  Union,  and  to 
accomplish  all  with  a  comparative  loss  unexam- 
pled in  military  annals,  can  entitle  a  brave  gen- 


eral and  a  gallant  army  to  the  thanks  of  a  gen- 
erous people,  then  are  General  Jackson  and  his 
followers  entitled  to  the  wreath  prepared  for 
them  by  these  resolutions.  I  shall  not  follow 
the  deliverer  of  Louisiana  through  the  blaze  of 
battle  and  the  shouts  of  victory ;  I  am  not  so 
weak  as  to  believe  that  my  feeble  voice  can  add 
lustre  to  deeds  like  his — "  to  deeds  without  a 
name."  The  tears  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  moisten  every  eye  whilst  surveying  scenes 
like  these,  admonish  me,  that  it  is  best  to  in- 
dulge in  the  silent  sentiment  of  unutterable  joy. 

The  army  or  General  Jackson  was  principally 
composed  of  militia  corps,  a  species  of  force 
hitherto  not  considered  as  the  most  efficient, 
which  had  been  hastily  collected  from  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Mississippi  Territory.  It  is  equally  honorable 
to  these  soldiers,  and  to  their  commander,  that 
no  jealousies  or  dissensions  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  their  camp,  and  that  all  united  in 
facing  the  foe  with  a  courage,  an  energy,  and 
enthusiasm,  rarely  witnessed  in  an  army  of 
veteran  troops.  All  we're  animated  by  the 
same  soul,  and  the  only  contest  which  existed 
among  them  was,  who  should  be  foremost  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 

The  citizens  of  Kentucky,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  present  struggle,  have  ob- 
tained a  character  so  elevated  for  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country, 
that  it  can  receive  no  additional  lustre  from  any 
expressions  I  can  employ.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee has  exalted  claims  to  the  approbation  of 
the  nation.  To  that  State  we  are  indebted  for 
the  safety  of  our  country  when  threatened  by 
our  savage  neighbors,  and  the  part  which  her 
citizens  have  acted  on  the  late  ever  memorable 
occasion,  will  afford  to  their  latest  posterity  a 
rich  repast  in  the  page  of  impartial  history. 
One-third  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  having  no 
exposed  frontier  to  protect,  and  threatened  by 
no  immediate  danger,  cheerfully  left  their 
friends  and  their  families  and  flew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Louisiana.  Generous  people!  on 
behalf  of  those  you  have  succored  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  I  thank  you — -from  my  heart  I  thank 
you! 

Reflect,  Mr.  President,  on  the  rapid  march  of 
General  Coffee  and  his  volunteers  to  Mobile,  to 
Pensacola,  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  thousand  miles.  Consider 
the  difficulties  of  the  route,  and  you  will  ad- 
mire the  perseverance  of  the  commander,  and 
the  patience  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as 
much  as  you  will  applaud  the  undaunted  brav- 
ery they  displayed  on  the  memorable  8th 
of  January.  See  the  brave  and  indefatigable 
Carroll  descending  the  Mississippi  with  an 
army  of  three  thousand  men,  and  accomplishing 
his  voyage  in  a  space  of  time  considered  too 
short  to  enable  the  greedy  speculator,  in  search 
of  a  market,  to  conduct  a  single  ark  to  the  same 
point  of  destination.  It  is  to  such  men,  and  to 
such  exertions  as  these,  that  Louisiana  is  in- 
debted for  her  safety,  and  so  long  as  gratitude 
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shall  be  considered  a  virtue,  shall  these  brave 
men  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

On  so  much  of  these  resolutions,  and  other 
resolutions  now  under  consideration,  as  relate 
to  the  militia  and  people  of  Louisiana,  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  become  me  to  enlarge.  Attached, 
as  I  feel  myself,  to  the  generous  people  of  that 
State,  by  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  proofs 
they  have  given  me  of  their  kindness  and  confi- 
dence, I  could  not  profess  to  be  their  impartial 
eulogist.  That  their  conduct  on  the  late  trying 
emergency  has  been  such,  as  not  only  to  fulfil 
the  predictions  of  their  friends,  and  efface  the 
unfavorable  prejudices  of  those  who  until  now 
were  strangers  to  their  true  character,  but  also 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  nation,  is  to 
me  a  Source  of  inexpressible  pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  I  fondly  hope  that  the  dawn 
of  peace  is  about  to  break  upon  our  beloved 
country.  Cheered  by  its  benignant  rays  we 
look  into  futurity,  and  calculate  the  influence 
which  the  recent  events  at  New  Orleans  may 
have  upon  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  To 
foreign  powers,  the  lesson  taught  by  them  will 
be  full  of  instruction.  From  the  fate  of  a  pow- 
erful army  invading  a  portion  of  our  country, 
hitherto  considered  the  most  assailable,  they 
will  learn  that  freemen,  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  their  rights,  and  armed  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  soil,  are  invincible.  At 
home,  the  effects  of  these  brilliant  achievements 
will  be  salutary  and  beneficent.  Should  the  in- 
habitants of  any  portion  of  this  Union,  from  in- 
correct sources  of  information,  have  received 
impressions  unfriendly  to  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  let  them  reflect  on  the 
events  of  the  8th  of  January,  and  those  im- 
pressions will  be  completely  obliterated.  The 
ties  of  interest  and  of  affection,  which  have 
long  attached  the  Western  States  to  Louisiana, 
have  now  become  indissoluble.  The  purple 
stream  of  their  best  blood  has  united  and  min- 
gled in  the  same  channel,  and  has  at  once  ce- 
mented their  union  and  that  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Fkomentet,  of  Louisiana,  addressed  the 
Chair,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  The  resolutions  now  under 
consideration  seem  to  call  for  a  few  remarks 
from  those  who  have  the  honor  to  represent  on 
this  floor  the  country  upon  whose  inhabitants 
the  mark  of  signal  favor  contemplated  by  the 
resolutions  is  now  proposed  to  be  conferred. 
It  would  ill  become  me  on  this  occasion  to  af- 
fect a  vain  modesty,  equally  injurious  to  the 
virtues  which  have  deserved,  and  to  the  gen- 
erous discernment  which  is  going  to  bestow 
approbation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  often  been  called 
upon,  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  to  givo 
thanks  to  the  intrepidity  of  our  military  lead- 
ers, and  the  undaunted  bravery  of  their  troops. 
We  have  just  now,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
awarded  the  same  tribute  to  Jackson  and  to  his 
followers.  To  Jackson — this  name  henceforth 
wants  none  of  the  meretricious  epithets  of 
courtesy — to  Jackson,  whose  laurels  on  the 


ever-memorable  8th  of  January  will  adorn  the 
fairest  page  of  American  military  history : — to 
Jackson,  whose  unheard-of  achievements,  hav- 
ing no  precedents  in  the  past,  seem  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  future.  Through  this  beloved  Gen- 
eral we  gave  the  same  unanimous  thanks  to  his 
followers.  I  will  not,  sir,  give  them  the  sur- 
name of  invincibles;  be  it  enough  for  their 
glory,  that  they  have  proved  to  the  world  that 
if,  until  they  landed  in  Louisiana,  the  soldiers  of 
Lord  Wellington  had  been  unconquered,  they 
were  not  unconquerable. 

Sir,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  I  joined  in  the 
vote  just  given  in  honor  of  those  valiant  men. 
Let  us  now  pass  from  the  review  of  the  brilliant 
and  exterminating  virtues  exhibited  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
modest  and  saving  virtues  exhibited  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans. 

So  far  had  the  campaign  in  Florida  been  pro- 
longed beyond  the  time  contemplated  at  its  be- 
ginning, that  winter  was  threatening,  before 
the  Tennessee  militia,  under  General  Coffee, 
hastily  collected  for  a  summer  expedition,  were 
disbanded,  to  be  recalled  again  under  the  ban- 
ners of  their  country  before  they  had  reached 
their  homes,  in  order  to  defend  a  distant  State 
against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  more  nu- 
merous and  more  formidable  than  the  enemy 
they  had  subdued.  So  ardent  and  so  anxious 
was  the  zeal  of  our  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
brethren,  headed  by  Carroll,  Thomas,  and 
Adair,  that,  regardless  of  the  inclemencies  of 
the  approaching  season,  they  listened  to  no 
voice  but  the  voice  of  their  invaded  country ; 
they  were  sensible  of  no  want,  but  the  want  of 
meeting  the  enemy. 

Already  had  the  Mississippi  received  the 
brave,  who  were  destined  to  add  such  a  celeb- 
rity to  its  fame ;  already  had  its  rapid  current 
brought  them  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot 
polluted  with  the  foot  of  an  invading  foe ;  when 
a  more  terrible  enemy  than  the  one  they  were 
ready  to  encounter  had  nearly  overcome 
them. 

Frost,  threatened  in  his  long  enjoyed  empire 
over  the  Northern  Lakes  of  America,  made  an 
effort  in  December  last  to  establish  his  empire 
over  the  mouth  as  it  has  usurped  it  over  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi.*  Not  far  from  the  tropics  the 
ruthless  invader  shook  his  icy  bristles ;  for  a  few 
days  the  mouths  of  our  creeks  were  sealed  up 
by  the  tyrant ;  but  assistance  was  at  hand  from 
above.  This  winter,  Mr.  President,  was  fertile 
with  prodigies.  A  genial  sun  had  arisen  in  the 
West,  whose  powerful  and  revivifying  rays  soon 
expelled  the  monster,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
back  to  his  uncontrolled  patrimonial  haunts  in 
the  caverns  of  the  Lakes,  and  in  the  recesses  of 
the  wildernesses  of  Canada — a  forerunner,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  fate  which  in  a  few  days  was 
to  befall  his  co-invader  and  British  ally.     Have 


*  It  is  a  fact,  not  less  true  than  extraordinary,  that,  on 
the  28d  December  last,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Northern  Lakes  were  quite  free  from  ice,  the  Bayou  St. 
John,  behind  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  was  frozen  over. 
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I,  Mr.  President,  in  attempting  to  give  yon  an 
idea  of  a  natural  phenomenon  in  Louisiana, 
given  you  a  true  picture  of  the  real  scenes 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  were  acting  on  that 
interesting  theatre  ? 

Yet,  during  the  temporary  reign  of  the  ty- 
rant, our  soldiers,  for  the  reasons  ahove  stated, 
unprepared  to  withstand  his  attacks,  were  suf- 
fering severely.  Are  those  hrave  men  who 
have  sacrificed  every  thing  to  run  to  the  relief 
of  their  distant  friends,  to  he  doomed  to  fall  a 
victim  to  their  own  generosity  ?  Forbid  it  hu- 
manity, forbid  it  patriotism,  forbid  it  grati- 
tude 1 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  delineate  with  proper  colors  the  interesting 
spectacle  which  New  Orleans  exhibited  in  those 
distressing  days.  Not  a  man  unengaged  in  re- 
pelling the  enemy,  not  a  woman  not  affording 
the  most  zealous  assistance  and  co-operation  in 
preparing  clothing  and  every  other  necessary 
comfort  for  their  protectors!  Accompany  me, 
Mr.  President,  within  those  walls,  a  few  days 
ago  the  asylum  of  hundreds  of  young  females, 
taught  by  the  precepts  and  by  the  examples  of 
their  pious  and  respectable  mistresses  all  the 
virtues  and  all  the  accomplishments,  which  are 
soon  to  be  the  ornaments  of  society.  How 
changed  is  the  scene  !  Those  grates,  never  be- 
fore opened  but  to  Religion,  are  now  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  suffering,  of  bleeding 
humanity !  Under  the  pious  direction  of  their 
respectable  religious  chief,  the  nunnery  of  New 
Orleans  is  converted  into  a  hospital  for  our 
sick  and  wounded!  The  holy  flame  spreads 
with  rapidity !  Every  soldier  in  a  distant  land 
has  found  a  brother!  Every  sick  individual 
has  found  a  family ! 

Mr.  President,  I  rejoice  that  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee  embraces  the  cases  I  have 
briefly  alluded  to.  Sir,  valor  is  the  natural 
growth  of  every  clime  of  this  extensive  empire. 
Even  in  the  very  few  actions  during  this  war 
in  which  victory  did  not  perch  on  our  banners, 
as  evinced  by  a  late  celebrated  case  connected 
with  the  capture  of  this  city,  scrutinizing  jus- 
tice has  pronounced  that  examples  of  conspicu- 
ous individual  bravery  have  not  been  wanting. 
I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  pay  to  courage  the  just  tribute  due  to 
it  by  a  grateful  people.  But  when  it  is  right 
thus  to  encourage  valor,  can  it  be  wrong  to  en- 
courage humanity  ?  Valor,  Humanity — Insep- 
arable sisters!  The  first  has  delivered  our 
country  from  an  invading  foe — the  second  has 
healed  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  friend,  and  of 
a  bleeding  enemy — since  no  longer  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  to  be  treated  as  a  friend.  Both 
united  will  continue  to  secure  to  our  arras  the 
favor  of  an  avenging  and  merciful  God,  and  will 
wrest  from  a  vanquished  enemy,  and  obtain  from 
an  admiring  world,  the  applause  due  to  a  con- 
queror terrible  in,  battle — in  victory  merciful. 


Friday,  February  17. 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Pbksident  of  the  United  States  : 

To  the  Semite  and  Souse  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

I  lay  before  Congress  copies  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  minify  between  the  United  States  and  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  which  was  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  both  parties  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1814,  and  the  ratifications  of  which  have  been 
duly  exchanged. 

While  performing  this  act,  I  congratulate  yon,  and 
our  constituents,  upon  an  event  which  is  highly  hon- 
orable to  the  nation,  and  terminates  with  peculiar 
felicity,  a  campaign  signalized  by  the  most  brilliant 
successes. 

The  late  war,  although  reluctantly  declared  by  Con- 
gress, had  become  a  necessary  resort  to  assert  the 
rights  and  independence  of  the  nation.  It  has  been 
waged  with  a  success  which  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislative  councils,  of  the  patri- 
otism of  the  people,  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  militia, 
and  of  the  valor  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
tbe  country.  Peace,  at  all  times  a  blessing,  is  pecu- 
liarly welcome,  therefore,  at  a  period  when  the  causes 
for  the  war  have  ceased  to  operate ;  when  the  gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  its  pow- 
ers or  defence ;  and  when  the  nation  can  review  its 
conduct  without  regret  and  without  reproach. 

I  recommend  to  your  care  and  beneficence  the 
gallant  men  whose  achievements,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  service,  on  the  land  and  on  the 
water,  have  so  essentially  contributed  to  the  honor  of 
the  American  name,  and  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  i 
The  feelings  of  conscious  patriotism  and  worth  will 
animate  such  men  under  every  change-  of  fortune  and 
pursuit ;  but  their  country  performs  a  duty  to  itself, 
when  it  bestows  those  testimonials  of  approbation 
and  applause  which  are  at  once  the  reward  and  the 
incentive  to  great  actions. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  expenditures  to  the 
demands  of  a  peace  establishment  will  doubtless  en- 
gage the  immediate  attention  of  Congress.  There 
are,  however,  important  considerations  which  forbid 
a  sudden  and  general  revocation  of  the  measures 
that  have  been  produced  by  the  war.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  neither  the  pacific  dispositions  of 
the  American  people,  nor  the  pacific  character  of 
their  political  institutions,  can  altogether  exempt 
them  from  that  strife  which  appears,  beyond  the  or- 
dinary lot  of  nations,  to  be  incident  to  the  actual 
period  of  the  world ;  and  the  same  faithful  monitor 
demonstrates  that  a  certain  degree  of  preparation  for 
war  is  not  only  indispensable  to  avert  disasters  in  the 
onset,  but  affords  also  the  best  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  The  wisdom  of  Congress  will, 
therefore,  I  am  confident,  provide  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  adequate  regular  force  ;  for  the  gradual 
advancement  of  the  Naval  Establishment ;  for  im- 
proving all  the  means  of  harbor  defence  ;  for  adding 
discipline  to  the  distinguished  bravery  of  the  militia ; 
and  for  cultivating  the  military  art,  in  its  essential 
branches,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  resources  of  our  country  were,  at  all  times, 
competent  to  the  attainment  of  every  national  object ; 
but  they  will  now  be  enriched  and  invigorated  by  the 
activity  which  peace  will  introduce  into  all  the  scenes 
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of  domestic  enterprise  and  labor.  The  provision  that 
has  been  made  for  the  public  creditors,  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  must  have  a  decisive 
effect  in  the  establishment  of  the  public  credit,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  reviving  interests  of  com- 
merce will  claim  the  legislative  attention  at  the 
earliest  opportunity ;  and  such  regulations  will,  I  trust, 
be  seasonably  devised  as  shall  secure  to  the  United 
States  their  just  proportion  of  the  navigation  of  the 
world.  The  most  liberal  policy  towards  other  na- 
tions, if  met  by  corresponding  dispositions,  will,  in 
this  respect,  be  found  the  most  beneficial  policy 
towards  ourselves.  But  there  is  no  subject  that  can 
enter  with  greater  force  and  merit  into  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress,  than  a  consideration  of  the  menus 
to  preserve   and  promote   the   manufactures  which 

•  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  attained  an  unpar- 
alleled maturity  throughout  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This  source  of  na- 
tional independence  and  wealth,  I  anxiously  recom- 
mend, therefore,  to  the  prompt  and  constant  guardi- 
anship of  Congress. 

The  termination  of  the  legislative  sessions  will  soon 
separate  you,  fellow-citizens,  from  each  other,  and  re- 
store you  to  your  constituents.  I  pray  you  to  bear 
with  you  the  expressions  of  my  sanguine  hope,  that 
the  peace  which  has  been  just  declared  will  not  only 
he  the  foundation  of  the  most  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  that 
it  will  also  be  productive  of  happiness  and  harmony 
in  every  section  of  our  beloved  country.  <  The  influ- 
ence of  your  precepts  and  example  must  be  every 
where  powerful :  and  while  we  accord  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  protection  which  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  us,  let  us  never  cease  to  inculcate 

_obedience  to  the  laws  and  fidelity  to  the   Union,  as 
^constituting  the  palladium  of  the  national  independ- 
ence and  prosperity. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
Washington,  February  18,  1815. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  five  hundred 
copies  thereof,  together  with  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  treaty  therein  referred  to,  were 
ordered  to  he  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


Wednesday,  February  22. 
Presidential  Message — Navigation  of  American 
Vessels  exclusively  by  American  Citizens,  Na- 
tive, or  already  Naturalized. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesident  of  the  United  States  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States: 
Peace  having  happily  taken  place  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  desirable  to  guard 
against  accidents,  which,  during  periods  of  war  in 
Europe,  might  tend  to  interrupt  it ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  particular,  that  the  navigation  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  exclusively  by  American  seamen,  either 
natives  or  such  as  are  already  naturalized,  would  not 
only  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  but 
also  to  increase  the  number  of  our  seamen,  and  con- 
sequently, to  render  our  commerce  and  navigation 
independent  of  the  service  of  foreigners,  who  might  be 
recalled  by  their  Governments,  under  circumstances 
the  most  inconvenient  to  the  United  States.  I  re- 
commend the  subject,  therefore,  to  the  consideration 


of  Congress,  and,  in  deciding  upon  it,  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  will  sufficiently  estimate  the  policy  of  man- 
ifesting to  the  world  a  desire,  on  all  occasions,  to  cul- 
tivate harmony  with  other  nations,  by  any  reasonable 
accommodations  which  do  not  impair  the  enjoyment 
of  any  essential  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple. The  example  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  merit,  and  may  be  expected  to  receive, 
a  reciprocal  attention  from  all  the  friendly  powers  of 
Europe.  JAMES   MADISON. 

Washington,  Feb.  25,  1815. 

The  Message  was  read,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  consider 
and  report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 


Wednesday,  March  1. 

Reward  to   Tobias  Simpson,   a   Colored  Man, 

Messenger  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Laoook  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read,  and  passed  to  the  second 
reading : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pay, 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to  To- 
bias Simpson,  two  hundred  dollars,  in  consideration 
of  his  uniform  good  conduct,  and  particularly  for  his 
exertions  to  save  the  public  property  in  the  Capital 
both  before  and  after  the  destruction  thereof  by  the 
enemy. 

The  resolution  last  mentioned  was  read  the 
second  time,  by  unanimous  consent,  and  con- 
sidered as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and  no 
amendment  having  been  proposed  thereto,  on 
the  question,  "  Shall  this  resolution  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  ? "  it  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  the  resolution  was  then  read  a 
third  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and  passed. 


Thttesday,  March  2. 
Sale  of  Captured  Negroes. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesident  of  the  United  States  : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  report  from  the  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  complying  with  their  resolution  of 
the  24th  of  October  last.         JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  February  28,  1815. 

The  Message  and  report  therein  referred  to 
were  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  State,  Feb.  28,  1815. 
The  undersigned,  acting  as  Secretary  of  State,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
21th  of  October  last,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  'lay  before  the  Senate,  (provided  he 
shall  not  consider  the  same  improper  to  be  communi- 
cated,) the  proof  of  any  traffic  carried  on  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  the  sale  of  negroes  taken  from  the  United 
States,  by  the  British  forces  since  the  present  war,  has 
the  honor  to  state,  that  such  proof  was  transmitted  to 
the  Executive  by  the  Hon.  St.  George  Tucker,  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit  of  Captain  Williams,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Baha- 
ma islands,  and  that  while  there,  he  had  been  pres- 
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ent  at  the  sale  of  negroes  taken  from  the  vicinity  of 
Norfolk  and  Hampton.  This  affidavit,  voluntarily 
given,  and  strengthened  and  corroborated  by  a  vari- 
ety of  circumstances,  was  considered  at  the  time  as 
full  proof  of  the  fact,  and  was  transmitted  to  our  Min- 
isters at  Ghent.  When  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
was  transmitted  to  this  Department,  application  was 
made  to  Judge  Tucker,  and  subsequently  to  Major 
Griffin,  for  the  original  affidavit,  or  for  an  authenti- 
cated copy ;  as  neither  have  yet  been  received,  and 
as  it  is  deemed  improper  longer  to  delay  this  report, 
the  undersigned  begs  leave  to  refer  to  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  marked  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  from  which  the 
'material  facts  stated  in  the  affidavit  may  be  collected, 
and  the '  circumstances  which  have  prevented  its 
transmission  to  this  Department  explained.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  further  investigated  with  a  view  to  place  it, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  in  the  most  satisfactory  light. 
All  which  is  respectfullv  submitted, 

JAS.  MONROE. 

No.  1. 
Richmond,  November  24,  1814. 
Sir  ;  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  letter 
from  my  friend,  Mr.  Cabell,  and  one  from  Mr.  John 
Tabb  Smith,  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  affidavit 
was  made,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Campbell  has  written  to  Major  Griffin  to 
endeavor  to  procure  the  original,  and  if  he  should  for- 
tunately obtain  it,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  it 
to  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

ST.  G.  TUCKER. 
John  Graham,  Esq., 

Department  of  State,  Washington. 

No.  2. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Joseph   C.   Cabell,  Esq.,  to  the 
Eon.  St.  George  Tucker,  dated. 

Richmond,  Nov.  22,  1814. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the 
14th  instant,  embracing  an  extract  from  the  letter 
recently  written  to  you  by  Mr.  Graham,  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  the  24th  ultimo. 

I  distinctly  recollect  all  the  material  circumstances 
in  regard  to  the  copy  of  the  affidavit,  which  you  for- 
warded to  the  President.  About  the  period  that 
Major  Thomas  Griffin,  of  York,  went  on  board  the 
British  squadron  in  Lynnhaven  Bay,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  recover  his  negroes,  who  had  gone 
off  to  the  enemy,  I  happened  to  be  in  Williamsburg. 
The  destination  of  the  slaves  that  had  been  taken  or 
received  by  the  British,  was  then  a  subject  of  curios- 
ity and  concern  throughout  the  lower  country.  I 
understood  that  a  seafaring  man,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams, who  had  been  a  prisoner  with  the  enemy,  and 
had  recently  arrived  at  Hampton,  had  gone  in  com- 
pany with  Major  Thomas  Griffin,  of  York,  before 
John  Tabb  Smith,  a  respectable  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  had  made  oath  that, 
while  a  prisoner  on  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  he 
had  been  present  at  the  sale  of  the  negroes  that  had 
been  carried  off  from  the  vicinity  of  Hampton  and 
Norfolk ;  that  the  negroes  were  sold  at  a  high  price, 
and  that  a  negro  carpenter  from  Norfolk  was  pur- 
chased for  a  thousand  dollars.  Several  gentlemen  of 
the  first  respectability,  who  had  conversed  with  Ma- 


jor Griffin,  informed  me  that  he  spoke  of  Williams 
as  a  man  whose  appearance  entitled  him  to  credit, 
and  that  he  had,  accordingly,  published  the  affidavit 
in  the  town  of  York.  Through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Williamsburg,  I  procured  a  copy  of  this 
paper,  which  I  handed  to  you,  and  was  forwarded  by 
you  to  the  President.  This  affidavit  was  a  subject 
of  general  conversation  about  that  time.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Williams  arrived  at  Hamp- 
ton ;  the  manner  in  which  he  described  the  negroes 
sold  in  the  Bahamas,  and  particularly  the  carpenter 
from  Norfolk,  and  the  appearance  of  entire  sincerity 
in  his  narrative,  left  no  doubt,  I  was  assured,  on  the 
mind  of  either  Mr.  Smith  or  Major  Griffin,  that  the 
alleged  sale  had  actually  taken  place.  I  did  not  see 
Major  Griffin,  nor  did  I  inquire  what  he  intended  to 
do  with  the  original  affidavit  of  Williams ;  my  con- 
jecture was,  that  he  would  send  it  on  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  charged  with  the  business  of  col- 
lecting proofs  of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  war  by 
the  enemy.  As  it  seems  he  has  not  done  so,  I  pre- 
sume it  remains  in  his  possession.  I  will  write  im- 
mediately to  him,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  this  be  the  fact ;  and,  if  it  be,  to  request  the 
favor  of  him  to  enclose  me  the  affidavit.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries  of  that  gentleman  shall  be  made 
known  to  you  without  delay. 

In  the  interim,  I  remain  most  respectfully  and  sin- 
cerely, yours,  &c, 

JOSEPH  C.  CABELL. 

No.  3. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  John  Tabb  Smith,  Esq.,  to  Judge 
Tucker,  dated 

Hampton,  Nov.  21,  1814. 

Sir  :  Your  favor  I  have  now  before  me.  Some 
time  in  the  year  1813,  there  came  before  me  a  Cap- 
tain Williams  (I  think  his  name  was)  in  company 
with  Major  Thomas  Griffin,  of  York,  with  the  affida- 
vit you  speak  of  in  your  letter,  which  he  swore  to 
before  me,  and  I  gave  my  certificate  thereto  ;  I  then 
gave  the  affidavit  to  Major.  Griffin,  and  expected  to 
see  it  published  in  one  of  the  Richmond  papers,  but 
never  heard  of  it  since  ;  but  from  your  letter,  I  ex- 
pect the  original  can  be  got  from  Major  Griffin.  But, 
if  it  is  mislaid,  I  well  recollect  the  substance  of  the 
affidavit,  and  will  render  you  any  service  in  my 
power. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

JOHN  TABB  SMITH. 

If  it  can  be  got  from  Major  Griffin,  it  had  better  be 
in  the  Captain's  own  words,  with  my  certificate. 
St.  George  Tucker,  Esq.,  &c.  J.  T.'  S. 

No.  4. 
York,  (Ya.)  February  16,  1815. 
See  :  Your  favor  of  the  6th  instant  has  been  re- 
ceived. I  have  examinedmy  papers  and  cannot  find 
the  original  affidavit  of  Captain  Williams,  therein 
alluded  to.  The  copy  I  gave  Mr.  Cabell  was  literally 
correct ;  the  original  has  been  mislaid,  or  I  fear  lost 
in  the  bustle  of  moving  papers  from  hence  so  fre- 
quently as  has  been  done,  to  place  them  without  the 
reach  of  the  enemy  during  the  war.  I  will  again  ex- 
amine and  endeavor  to  recover  the  affidavit,  and  will 
forward  the  same  to  the  Department  of  State  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  recovered. 
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Very  respectfully,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, THOMAS  GRIFFIN. 
John  Graham,  Esq., 

Department  of  State,  Washington. 


Sketch  of  Plunder,    by    Admiral   Cockburn  and  his 

officers,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  during  his  late  visit 

there. 

[From  the  Savannah  Republican.] 

Major  Butler — Two  hundred  negroes ;  ten  bales  of 
cotton ;  a  quantity  of  seed  cotton ;  his  iron,  new  and 
old ;  leather,  tanned  and  half  tanned ;  stock  of  wine, 
liquors,  soap,  candles,  and  poultry ;  plate,  and  stock- 
buckle,  stolen  by  an  officer  named  Horton. 

John  Couper — Eighty  negroes,  forty-eight  of  them 
prime  fellows,  some  of  them  tradesmen ;  ten  hales  of 
cotton. 

Dr.  Grant — One  negro  woman  ;  four  bales  cotton; 
all  his  furniture  destroyed ;  gins  spoiled  in  trying  to 
gin  cotton. 

A.  C.  Wylly — Forty-six  of  the  primest  of  his  ne- 
groes ;  no  cotton. 

J.  S.  Geckoe — Eleven  negroes  ;  a  pair  of  razors, 
and  part  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  stolen  by  Lieutenant 
De  Thierry. 

W.  Mcintosh — Five  negroes ;  twelve  hales  ginned, 
and  some  unginncd  cotton. 

James  Hamilton — One  hundred  and  eighty-two  ne- 
groes ;  only  one  old  man  left  on  his  place,  and  he 
mad ;  twenty-five  hales  cotton — abont  eighteen  ginned 
by  themselves ;  all  his  plantation  stores,  medicines, 
tools,  paint  pots,  old  iron,  and  gin  boxes ;  some  hand- 
saw files,  pocketed  by  the  Commander-in-chief, 
Ramsay ;  carpet,  library,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  stolen 
by  Cole,  who  commanded  the  land  forces ;  a  beauti- 
ful fowling  piece  stolen  by  Horton,  the  same  officer 
who  stole  Major  Butler's  spoons  and  stock-buckle. 

E.  Matthews — Twenty-six  negroes ;  seven  bales 
cotton. 

Mrs.  Brailsford — House  broken  open,  and  robbed 
by  a  boat's  crew  under  command  of  a  Lieutenant 
Grant — some  of  Mrs.  Brailsford's  and  Mrs.  Troup's 
clothes  were  bought  for  ten  dollars  from  the  thieves 
by  Lieutenant  Locke,  commanding  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  brig  Manly. 

Mr.  Abbott — Although  they  made  headquarters  of 
his  house  and  lived  on  him  only  now  and  then, 
bringing  in  some  plundered  mutton,  poultry,  flonr,  and 
liquor,  lost  the  contents  of  his  store,  and  had  the 
quicksilver  scraped  from  the  back  of  all  the  broken 
looking  glasses  in  the  house. 

In  Secret  Session. 

The  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerine 
cruisers,"  was  read  the  third  time. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  pass  ?"  it  was 
determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  27,  nays  2, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Barry,  Bibb,  Brown, 
Chace,  Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Giles, 
Gore,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Kerr,  King,  Lacock,  Morrow, 
Robinson,  Smith,  Talbot,  'fait,  Taylor,  Thompson, 
Turner,  Varnum,  Wells,  and  Wharton. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Goldsborough  and  Lambert. 

JBesolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
notify  the  House  of  Representatives,  confiden- 
tially, that  the  Senate  have  passed  the  said  bill. 


Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Feomenttn  and  Golds- 
bohough  be  the  committee. 


Feidat,  March  8. 
Retaliating  System. 

Mr.  Bibb,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  26th 
of  September  last,  respecting  the  unauthorized 
mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  enemy,  on  the 
plea  of  retaliation,  made  a  report ;  which  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  as  follows : 

That,  although  the  warhashappilyterminated,  they 
deem  it  important  to  rescue  the  American  Government 
from  unworthy  imputations,  with  which  it  has  been 
assailed  during  its  progress.  They  have,  therefore, 
endeavored  to  ascertain,  whether  the  destruction  of 
York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  other  cases  assumed 
by  our  late  enemy,  as  authorizing  a  departure  from  the 
settled  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  were  of  a  character 
to  justify  or  extenuate  their  conduct. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee,  mani- 
festing to  the  world  that  the  plea  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  the  destruction  of  the  American  Capitol, 
and  the  plunder  of  private  property,  is  without  founda- 
tion, will  be  found  in  the  communications  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  and  of 
General  Dearborn,  commander  of  the  American  forces, 
in  the  attack  on  York,  herewith  submitted. 

Department  of  State,  Feb.  28,  1815. 

Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter,  re- 
questing, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, any  information  which  this  Department  possess- 
es, relative  to  the  misconduct  that  has  been  imputed 
to  the  American  troops  in  Upper  Canada  during  the 
late  war,  and  in  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that 
the  charges  appear  to  be  confined  to  three  :  1st,  the 
alleged  burning  of  York ;  2d,  the  burning  of  Newark ; 
and  3d,  the  burning  of  the  Indian  villages,  usually 
called  the  Moravian  towns. 

1st.  The  burning  of  York,  or  of  any  of  its  public 
edifices,  or  of  any  of  its  private  houses,  has  never  been 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  American  Government 
by  its  own  officers,  as  matter  of  information ;  and  it 
never  was  exhibited  by  the  British  Government,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  as  matter  of  complaint,  until  it  was 
asserted  in  the  address  of  the  Governor  in  Chief  t(5 
the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Canada,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1815,  "  that,  as  a  just  retribution,  the  proud 
Capitol  at  Washington  has  experienced  a  similar  fate 
to  that  inflicted  by  an  American  force  on  the  Seat  of 
Government  in  Upper  Canada.''  This  assertion  hav- 
ing led  to  an  inquiry,  I  am  enabled,  from  official  doc- 
uments and  general  information,  to  state  the  following 
facts  of  the  case,  for  the  information  of  the  commit- 
tee : 

The  town  of  York  in  Upper  Canada  was  taken  by 
the  American  Army,  under  the  command  of  General 
Dearborn,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1813,  and  it  was  evac- 
uated on  the  succeeding  1st  of  May ;  although  it  was 
again  visited  for  a  day,  by  an  American  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Chauucey,  on  the 
4th  of  August.  At  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  British 
troops  on  their  retreat  set  fire  to  their  magazine,  and 
great  injury  was  done  by  the  explosion  to  property,  as 
well  as  to  persons  within  the  range  of  its  effects.  At 
the  time  of  the  capture,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  Com- 
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modore  Chauncey's  visit,  the  public  stores  were  seized, 
and  the  public  storehouses  were  destroyed  ;  but  the 
destruction  of  public  edifices  for  civil  uses,  or  of  pri- 
vate property,  was  not  only  unauthorized,  but,  posi- 
tively forbidden,  by  the  American  commanders  ;  and 
it  is  understood  that  no  private  house  was  destroyed 
by  the  American  troops.  It  has  recently,  however, 
appeared,  that  a  public  building  of  little  value,  called 
the  Parliament  House,  (not  the  Government  House,) 
in  which  it  is  said  that  an  American  scalp  was  found 
as  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Speaker's  Chair,  had 
been  burnt ;  whether  it  was  so,  and  if  it  was,  whether 
it  was  an  accidental  consequence  of  the  confusion,  in 
which  tiae  explosion  of  the  magazine  involved  the 
town,  or  the  unauthorized  act  of  some  exasperated 
individual,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  silence  of 
the  military  and  civil  officers  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  seems  to  indicate  that  the  trans- 
action was  not  deemed,  when  it  occurred,  a  cause 
either  for  retaliation  or  reproach. 

2d.  The  burning  of  Newark,  adjacent  to  Fort 
George,  occurred  on  the  10th  of  December,  1813. 
The  act  was  vindicated  by  the  American  General,  as 
necessary  to  his  military  operations ;  hut  as  soon  as 
the  American  Government  heard  of  it,  instructions, 
dated  the  6th  of  January,  1814,  were  given  by  the 
Department  of  War,  to  Major  General  Wilkinson,  "  to 
disavow  the  conduct  of  the  officer  who  committed  it, 
and  to  transmit  to  Governor  Prevost  a  copy  of  the 
order  under  color  of  which  that  officer  had  acted." 
This  disavowal  was  accordingly  communicated,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1814,  Governor  Prevost  an- 
swered, "  that  it  had  been  with  great  satisfaction  he 
had  received  the  assurance  that  the  perpetration  of  the 
burning  of  the  town  of  Newark  was  both  unauthorized 
by  the  American  Government  and  abhorrent  to  every 
American  feeling ;  that  if  any  outrages  had  ensued 
the  wanton  and  unjustifiable  destruction  of  Newark, 
passing  the  bounds  of  just  retaliation,  they  were  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  irritated  passions,  on 
the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  that  event, 
which,  in  a  state  of  active  warfare,  it  had  not  been, 
possible  altogether  to  restrain,  and  that  it  was  as  lit- 
tle congenial  to  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  was  to  that  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  deliberately  to  adopt  any  plan  of  poli- 
cy which  had  for  its  object  the  devastation  of  private 
property." 

But  the  disavowal  of  the  American  Government 
was  not  the  only  expiation  of  the  unauthorized  offence 
committed  by  its  officer ;  for  the  British  Government 
undertook  itself  to  redress  the  wrong.  A  few  days 
after  the  burning  of  Newark,  the  British  and  Indian 
troops  crossed  the  Niagara  for  this  purpose ;  they 
surprised  and  seized  Fort  Niagara  ;  they  burnt  the 
villages  of  Lewistown,  Manchester,  Tuscarora,  Buffalo, 
and  Black  Rock,  desolating  the  whole  of  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and  dispersing  the  inhabitants,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  winter.  Sir  George  Prevost  himself 
appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  vengeance 
that  had  been  inflicted ;  and,  in  his  proclamation  of 
the  12th  of  January,  1814,  he  expressly  declared,  that 
for  the  burning  of  Newark,  "  the  opportunity  of  pun- 
ishment had  occurred ;  that  a  full  measure  of  retali- 
ation had  taken  place,  and  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  pursue  further  a  system  of  warfare  so  revolting 
to  his  own  feelings,  and  so  little  congenial  to  the 
British  character,  unless  the  future  measures  of  the 
enemy  should  compel  him  again  to  resort  to  it."  With 
bis  answer  to  Major  General  Wilkinson,  which  has 


been  already  noticed,  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation,  "as  expressive  of  the  determination  as 
to  his  future  line  of  conduct,"  and  added,  "  that  he 
was  happy  to  learn  that  there  was  no  probability 
that  any  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, would  oblige  him  to  depart  from  it." 

3d.  The  places  usually  called  the  Moravian  towns, 
were  mere  collections  of  Indian  huts  and  cabins,  on 
the  river  Retrench  or  Thames,  not  probably  worth, 
in  the  whole,  one  thousand  dollars.  The  Indians  who 
inhabited  them,  among  whom  were  some  notoriously 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  had  made  incursions  the 
most  cruel  into  their  territory.  When,  therefore,  the 
American  Army  under  General  Harrison  invaded 
Canada,  on  the of 1813,  the  huts  and  cab- 
ins of  the  hostile  Indians  were  destroyed.  But  this 
species  of  warfare  has  been  invariably  pursued,  by 
every  nation  engaged  in  war  with  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent.  However  it  may  he  regretted 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  it  appears  to  be  the  neces- 
sary means  of  averting  the  still  greater  calamities  of 
savage  hostilities ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  occur- 
rence would  never  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  against  the  American  troops,  if  the  fact  had 
not  been  misrepresented  or  misunderstood.  Many 
people  at  home,  and  most  people  abroad,  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  the  Moravian  towns  were  the 
peaceable  settlements  of  a  religious  sect  of  Christians, 
and  not  the  abode  of  a  hostile  tribe  of  savages.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Hon.  William  W.  Bibb, 

Chairman  Com.  Foreign  Relations. 

Navy  Department,  Feb.  18,  1815. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  communicated  to  me  by  your 
note  of  the  14th  current,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  you,  herewith,  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Commo- 
dore Chauncey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the 
subject  of  destroying  the  public  store-houses  and  stores 
at  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  which  is  all  the  infor- 
mation in  this  Department  on  that  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  CROWNINSHffiLD. 
Hon.  Wm.  W.  Bibb, 

Chairman  Committee,  fyc. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  to 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  off  York,  XJ.  C, 

April  20,  1813. 

"The  enemy  set  fire  to  some  of  his  principal  stores, 
containing  large  quantities  of  naval  and  military 
stores,  as  well  as  a  large  ship  upon  the  stocks,  nearly 
finished." 

From  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  off  Niagara, 
August  4,  1813. 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  30th  ultimo,  we  weighed 
and  stood  for  York,  arrived  and  anchored  in  that 
harbor  at  about  3  P.  M.;  on  the  31st  ran  the 
schooners  into  the  upper  harbor,  landed  the  marines 
and  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Scott, 
without  opposition ;  found  several  hundred  barrels  of 
flour  and  provisions  in  the  public  store-houses,  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  eleven  boats,  and  a  quantity  of 
shot,  shells,  and  other  stores ;  all  of  which  was  either 
destroyed  or  brought  away.  On  the  first  instant, 
after  having  received  on  board  all  that  the  vessels 
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could  take,  I  directed  the  barracks  and  the  public 
store-houses  to  ho  burned.  We  then  re-embarked 
the  men,  and  proceeded  to  this  place,  where  I  arrived 
yesterday." 

Letter  from  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  B.  Varnum,  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

Boston,  October  17,  1814. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  in- 
stant, I  assure  you,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that 
no  public  or  private  buildings  were  burned  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  under  my  command,  at  York, 
in  Upper  Canada,  excepting  two  block-houses,  and 
one  or  two  sheds  belonging  to  the  Navy  Yard.  I 
placed  a  strong  guard  in  the  town,  with  positive  or- 
ders to  prevent  any  plunder  or  depredation  on  the 
inhabitants ;  and,  when  leaving  the  place,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Judge  Scott,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  in  which  he  expressed  his  thanks  for 
the  humane  treatment  the  inhabitants  had  experi- 
enced from  our  troops,  and  for  my  particular  attention 
to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property.  A  frigate 
on  the  stocks,  and  a  large  store-house  containing 
their  naval  stores,  were  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy 
subsequent  to  their  offer  of  surrendering  the  troops 
and  public  property.  Several  of  the  most  valuable 
public  buildings,  connected  with  their  principal  mili- 
tary positions,  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of 
their  magazine,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  our  troops  ; 
and  although  there  were  strong  provocations  for 
burning  or  destroying  the  town,  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place  more  than  I  have  already  mentioned, 
either  by  the  army  or  navy. 

Yours,  with  respectful  esteem, 

H.  DEARBORN. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Varnusi. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Bibb,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
recommending  a  declaration  of  war,  by  the 


United  States,  against  the  Dey  and  Regency  of 
Algiers,  were  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration thereof. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Dana, 

Resolved,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  respecting  the  proceedings  on  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
commending a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  the  Dey  and  Regency  of  Algiers, 
and  on  the  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Algerine  cruisers." 

[For  these  proceedings,  see  March  2,  ante.} 

Adjournment. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  have  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  notify  him  of  the  intended  recess, 
and  have  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part, 
in  which  they  request  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  , 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion last  mentioned,  and  concurred  therein. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Ohaob  and  BAKBorn 
be  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr-  Ohaoe  reported,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee, that  they  had  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  informed  them  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House,  having 
finished  the  business  before  them,  are  about  to 
adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate,  hav- 
ing finished  the  Legislative  business  before  them, 
are  about  to  aajourn. 

Whereupon,  the  President  adjourned  the  Sen- 
ate without  day. 
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Monday,  September  19, 1814. 
This  being  the  day  appointed  by  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Spates,  dated  on 
the  8th  day  of  August,  1814,  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  Langdon  Cheves,  the  Speaker,  Pat- 
biok  Magetoeb,  the  Clerk,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ap- 
peared, and  took  their  seats,  to  wit : 

From  New  Hampshire — Eoger  Tose. 

From  Massachusetts — Elijah  Brigham,  William  Ely, 
Levi  Hubbard,  Cyrus  King,  Nathaniel  Ruggles,  and 
Artemas  Ward. 

From  Connecticut — Epaphroditus  Champion,  John 
Davenport,  jr.,  Jonathan  0.  Mosely,  and  Lewis  B. 
Sturges. 

From  Vermont — William  C.  Bradley,  James  Fisk, 
Richard  Skinner,  William  Strong,  and  Charles 
Rich. 

From  New  York — Daniel  Avery,  Alexander  Boyd, 
Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Peter  Denoyelles,  Jonathan  Fisk, 
James  Geddes,  Thos.  P.  Grosvenor,  Moses  Kent, 
John  Lovett,  Jacob  Markell,  Moses  Moffit,  Thomas 
J.  Oakley,  Jonathan  Post,  jr.,  and  Ebenezer  Sage. 

From  Pennsylvania — William  Anderson,  David 
Bard,  Eobert  Brown,  John  Conard',  Eoger  Davis, 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Jared 
Irwin,  Aaron  Lyle,  William  Piper,  John  Rea,  Adam 
Seybert,  Adamson  Tannehill,  Daniel  Udree,  and  Tho- 
mas Wilson. 

From  .Delaware— Thomas  Cooper. 

From  Maryland — Stevenson  Archer,  Alexander  C. 
Hanson,  Joseph  Kent,  and  Philip  Stuart. 

From  Virginia — Thomas  M.  Bayly,  William  A 
Burwell,  Hugh  Caperton,  John  W.  Eppes,  Thomas 
Gholson,  Peterson  Goodwyn,  Aylet  Hawes,  John 
Kerr,  Joseph  Lewis,  jr.,  William  McCoy,  Thomas 
Newton,  James  Pleasants,  jr.,  John  Eoane,  John 
Smith,  and  Francis  White. 

From  North  Carolina— Willis  Alston,  John  Cul- 
peper,  Peter  Forney,  William  Gaston,  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con, William  H.  Murfree,  Joseph  Pearson,  Eichard 
Stanford,  and  Bartlett  Yancey. 

From  South  Carolina — Langdon  Cheves,  (Speaker,) 
David  E.  Evans,  Samuel  Farrow,  Theodore  Gour- 
din,  and  Thomas  Kershaw. 

From  Georgia — Albert  Cuthbert,  and  John  For- 
syth. 

From  Kentucky — James  Clark,  Joseph  H.  Haw- 
kins, Joseph  Desha,  Richard  M.   Johnson,   Thomas 


Montgomery,  Stephen  Ormsby,  and  Solomon  P. 
Sbarpe. 

From  Tennessee — John  H.  Bowen,  Thomas  K.  Har- 
ris, Perry  W.  Humphreys,  John  Rhea,  and  John 
Sevier. 

From  Ohio — John  Alexander,  James  CaldweB, 
William  Creighton,  jr.,  and  John  McLean. 

A  quorum,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  House,  being  present,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  join 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum 
of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled,  and  ready  to 
receive  any  communications  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them ;  and  Mr.  Macon  and 
Mr.  Oaklet  were  appointed  the  committee. 

A  new  member,  to  wit,  Philip  P.  Baeboue, 
elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Jojin  Dawson,  one  of  the  members  from 
the  State  of  Virginia,  also  appeared,  produced 
his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat. 

William  Latttmobe,  the  delegate  from  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assembled, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 
They  have  appointed  a  committee,  on  their  part, 
to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  notify  him  that  a  quo- 
rum of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled,  and  ready 
to  receive  any  communications  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 


Tuesday,  September  20. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  Prom  Massa- 
chusetts, Laban  Wheaton,  John  Eeed,  and 
William:  Baylies  ;  from  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam Cbawfobd  and  Isaao  Gelffin;  from 
Virginia,  John  G.  Jaokson  ;  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Meshaok  Pbanklin  ;  from  Georgia,  Bol- 
llng  Hall,  Geoege  M.  Teoup,  and  William 
Baenett;  and  from  Kentucky,  Samuel  Mo- 
Kee,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 
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Jonathan  Jennings,  the  delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Indiana,  also  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Maoon,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  the 
two  Houses  was  assembled  and  ready  to  receive 
any  communications  he  might  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them,  reported  that  they  had  performed 
that  duty,  and  the  President  answered  he  would 
make  a  communication  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock. 

A  Message  was  then  received  from  the  Pees- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  [For  this  Message, 
see  Senate  proceedings  of  this  date,  ante  page 
290.] 

Wednesday,  September  21. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Geoege  Bradbury  ;  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Kiohaed  Jackson,  junior ;  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, William  Findlay  and  Edwaed  Ceouoh  ; 
from  Maryland,  Chaeles  Goldsbobough  ;  from 
North  Carolina,  William  B.  King  ;  from  South 
Carolina,  David  K.  Evans  and  John  J.  Chap- 
pell  ;  and  from  Georgia,  Thomas  Telfaie,  ap- 
peared, and  took  their  seats. 


Thursday,  September  22. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New 
Hampshire,  Jeduthan  Wilcox  ;  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Eiohaed  Stockton  ;  from  South  Carolina, 
Elias  Earle  ;  and  from  Kentucky,  William  P. 
Dutall,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

A  new  member,  to  wit,  Samuel  Dana, 
elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  in  the 
representation  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
by  the  resignation  of  William  M.  Eichardson, 
appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Capture  of  Washington  City. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  for  consideration : 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  capture  of  this  city  by  the  ene- 
my ;  also,  into  the  manner  in  which  the  public  build- 
ings and  property  were  destroyed,  and  the  amount  in 
value  of  the  property,  public  and  private,  so  destroyed; 
and  that  they  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

Mr.  Goldsbobough,  of  Maryland,  recom- 
mended that  the  resolution  might,  be  laid  on 
the  table.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  blowing 
up  of  Fort  Warburton,  and  the  occupation  of 
Alexandria  by  the  enemy,  should  be  included 
in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Johnson  assenting  to  the  proposition, 
the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Burning  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  Patrick  Magruder,  Clerk  to  this  House,  de- 
tailing   the    circumstances  attending  the  de- 


struction of  his  office  by  the  enemy ;  which  was 
read,  and  referred  to  Messrs.  Pearson,  Telfaie, 
Duvall,  Winter,  Waed  of  New  Jersey,  Ker- 
shaw, and  Kerb  . 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Clerk's  Office,  House  of  Representatives, 

September  20,  1814.  ' 

Sir  :  Being  compelled  to  leave  home  the  latter  part 
of  July,  for  the  Springs,  on  account  of  indisposition ; 
after  leaving  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the  office,  with 
instructions  as  to  their  official  duties,  and  a  person  in 
charge  of  the  library  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  and  airing  the  hooks,  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tions thereof;  during  my  absence,  the  invasion  of  this 
city  was  effected  by  the  enemy,  and  the  destruction  of 
public  property  by  them,  in  those  departments  imme- 
diately under  my  superintendence,  ensued ;  and,  for 
a  more  particular  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending 
that  disastrous  event,  I  must,  through  you,  refer  to  a 
statement  of  facts  submitted  (in  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  clerks,  who  were  left  in  the  office  after  the  militia 
marched  from  the  District)  to  the  House,  with  a  re- 
quest that  a  committee  may  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  subject-matter  thereof,  and  report 
to  the  House  accordingly ;  and,  also,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Accounts  may  be  instructed  to  ascertain,  as 
near  as  can  be,  the  amount  of  money  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  House,  since 
the  first  day  of  January  last,  by  the  Clerk,  that  he 
may  have  credit  for  the  same  at  the  Treasury,  as  the 
public  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  since  that  period  have  all  been  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol.  Without  the  aid  of 
such  an  ascertainment,  by  a  committee  of  the  House, 
justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  undersigned  or  the 
public. 

I  am,  sir,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 

PATRICK  MAGRUDER. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reps. 

City  of  Washington,  Sept.  15,  1814. 

Sir  :  In  order  to  correct  any  erroneous  statements 
or  representations  which  may  go,  or  have  gone,  out 
to  the  public,  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  your 
office,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  make  the  following 
statement  of  facts : 

At  the  time  you  left  the  city,  (which  was  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month  of  July,)  for  the  Springs  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  recovery  of  your 
health,  all  was  quiet,  and  we  believe  no  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  seat  of  Government 
Indeed,  nothing  was  heard  of  the  enemy,  except  his 
marauding  parties  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  what  was 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  of  troops  being  ordered  from 
Europe  to  America. 

About  the  middle  of  August  it  was  stated  that  the 
enemy  was  in  the  bay,  in  great  force,  and,  on  the  19th 
of  that  month,  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  called  out,  under  which  call 
every  clerk  of  the  office  was  taken  into  the  field,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Frost,  and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy. 

On  the  21st,  the  first  of  the  undersigned  clerks  was 
furloughed,  by  Brigadier  General  Smith,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Colonel  George  Magruder,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  to  the  city,  to  take  care  of,  and  save  such 
part  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Clerk's  office,  as 
he  might  be  able  to  effect,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
get  possession  of  the  place ;  he  arrived  here  in  the 
night  of  that  day. 

His  orders  from  Colonel   George  Magruder  were 
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not  to  begin  packing  up  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  clerks  at  the  Wur  Office  were  engaged  in  that 
business ;  and  it  was  not  until  12  o'clock,  on  Mon- 
day, the  22d,  that  we  were  informed  that  they  had 
begun  to  move  the  effects  of  that  office,  although  we 
were  subsequently  told  that  it  had  commenced  the 
day  before. 

We  immediately  went  to  packing  np,  and  Mr. 
Burch  went  out  in  search  of  wagons  or  other  carriages, 
for  the  transportation  of  the  books  and  papers ; 
every  wagon,  and  almost  every  cart,  belonging  to  the 
city,  had  been  previously  impressed  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  transportation  of  the  bag- 
gage of  the  army ;  the  few  he  was  able  to  find  were 
loaded  with  the  private  effects  of  individuals,  who 
were  moving  without  the  city ;  those  he  attempted 
to  hire,  but,  not  succeeding,  he  claimed  a  right  to  im- 
press them ;  but  having  no  legal  authority,  or  mili- 
tary force  to  aid  him,  he,  of  course,  did  not  succeed. 
He  then  sent  off  'three  messengers  into  the  country, 
one  of  whom  obtained  from  Mr.  John  Wilson,  whose 
residence  is  six  miles  from  the  city,  the  use  of  a  cart 
and  four  oxen ;  it  did  not  arrive  at  the  office  until 
after  dark  on  Monday  night,  when  it  was  immediately 
laden  with  the  most  valuable  records  and  papers, 
which  were  taken,  on  the  same  night,  nine  miles,  to 
a  safe  and  secret  place  in  the  country. .  We  con- 
tinued to  remove  as  many  of  the  most  valuable  books 
and  papers,  having  removed  the  manuscript  records, 
as  we  were  able  to  do  with  our  one  cart,  until  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bladensburg, 
after  which  we  were  unable  to  take  away  any  thing 
further. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  the  office,  together  with 
the  library  of  Congress,  we  venture  to  say,  might 
have  been  removed  in  time,  if  carriages  could  have 
been  procured ;  but  it  was  altogether  impossible  to 
procure  them,  either  for  hire,  or  by  force. 

The  most  material  papers  which  have  been  lost  are, 
the  last  volumes  of  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Ways  and  Means,  Claims  and  Pensions,  and 
Revolutionary  Claims;  the  clerks  were  engaged  in 
bringing  up  these  records  previous  to  the  alarm,  and 
as  it  was  not  certain  that  the  enemy  would  get  to  the 
city,  and  being  desirous  to  have  them  completed,  they 
were  not  packed  away  with  the  rest,  but  were  kept 
out,  that  they  might  be  finished  by  the  meeting  of 
Congress ;  but  with  the  intention  of  taking  them  to  a 
private  residence,  if  such  removal  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary. After  the  defeat  of  our  troops  at  Bladensburg, 
Mr.  Frost  removed  them  to  the  house  commonly  called 
General  Washington's,  which  house  being  unexpect- 
edly consumed  by  fire,  these  records  were  thus  unfor- 
tunately lost. 

The  secret  journal  of  Congress  was  also  consumed ; 
it  was  kept  in  a  private  drawer  in  the  office,  and  in 
the  hurry  of  removal  was  forgotten.  Its  contents, 
however,  have  been,  in  most  cases,  published  by  order 
of  the  House. 

The  manuscript  papers,  which  have  not  been  saved, 
were  mostly  of  a  private  nature,  consisting  chiefly  of 
petitions,  and  unimportant  papers,  presented  previous 
to  the  year  1799. 

We  regret  very  much  the  loss  of  your  private  ac- 
counts and  vouchers,  among  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  were  the  receipts  and  accounts  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  contingent  moneys  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ;  they  were  in  the  private  drawer  of  Mr.  George 
Magruder,  which  being  locked,  and  the  key  not  in 
our  possession,  we  delayed  to  break  it  open  until 
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the  last  extremity,  after  which  it  escaped  our  recol- 
lection. 

It  is  well  known  to  one  of  us,  (Mr.  Burch,)  that  the 
receipts  were  from  the  first  of  January  last,  and  em- 
braced nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  House. 

A  number  of  the  printed  books  were  also  consumed, 
but  they  were  all  duplicates  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved. 

We  have  thus  given  you  a  full  account  of  our  pro- 
ceedings during  the  troublesome  scene,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  you  will  not  see  in  them  any  thing  to  disap- 
prove, as  we  wer#guided  solely  by  a  zealous  endeavor 
to  discharge  our  duty  to  you,  and  to  the  public. 

S.  BURCH, 
J.  T.  FROST, 

To  Patbick  Maqkodeb,  Esq. 


Fbiday,  September  23. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New 
York,  Moeeis  S.  Hilleb  and  Elisha  J.  Win- 
tee;  from  New  Jersey,  Lewis  Oondiot,  Thomas 
Waed,  and  William  Cox  ;  from  Maryland,  Al- 
exandeb  MoKem  and  Eoeeet  Weight;  from 
North  Carolina,  Iseael  Pickens  ;  and  from 
Soutb  Carolina,  William  Lowndes;  appeared 
and  took  their  seats. 

Capture  of  the  City. 

The  Honse,  on  motion  of  Mj.  Johnson,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  him  on  yesterday,  which  was  again  read  as 
follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  capture  of  this  city  by  the 
enemy,  the  manner  in  which  the  public  buildings  and 
property  was  destroyed,  and  also  into  the  amount  in 
value  of  the  property,  public  and  private,  so  de- 
stroyed ;  and  that  they  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers." 

Mr.  Gbosvenob,  of  New  York,  said  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  accord  in  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
subject  of  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  previous  destruction  of  Fort  Warburton, 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  capture 
of  the  city.  This  District,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  Congress,  had  been  approached  by 
the  enemy  in  different  directions,  up  the  Patux- 
ent  and  the  Potomac,  by  two  divisions  of  the 
same  force.  It  was  premature  now  to  give  any 
opinion  where  the  blame,  if  any,  of  what  had 
happened  should  rest.  He  hoped  it  would  rest 
nowhere;  that  the  recent  disaster  would  be 
found  to  be  the  result  of  the  particular  situation 
of  the  country,  which  precluded  any  adequate 
defence.  But,  if  there  was  an  inquiry,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  a  thorough  one ;  one  which  would 
satisfy  the  nation  where  the  blame  ought  to  rest. 
In  this  view,  he  thought  it  would  be  idle  to  in- 
quire why  the  Capitol  fell,  distinguishing  it  from 
any  other  part  of  the  District.  Port  Warburton 
was  one  of  its  defences ;  the  destruction  of  it 
carries  on  its  face  great  cause  of  suspicion — and 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  and,  certainly,  if  any  part  of  the  subject 
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was  worthy  of  inquiry,  this  was.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  being  absent,  he  would 
therefore  propose  an  amendment  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "and  into  the  causes  which  induced 
the  destruction  of  Fort  Warburton  and  capitu- 
lation of  Alexandria." 

Mr.  Johnson  had  no  objection  to  including 
Tort  Warburton  in  the  inquiry,  but  objected  to 
also  including  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  did 
not  doubt  that  the  object  of  all  those  who  in- 
terested themselves  in  this  matter,  was  to  have 
a  full  investigation  of  the  subject  in  a  national 
view.  Instead,  then,  of  inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticular details,  he  would  wish  to  have  the  in- 
quiry general,  and  couched  in  the  very  terms  in 
which  the  President  had  brought  it  before  Con- 
gress, in  his  Message,  and  he  should  move  to 
amend  this  motion  accordingly.  Mr.  G.  then 
stated  his  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Geosvenob  withdrawing  his  proposed 
amendment,  Mr.  Johnson  accepted  Mr.  Gaston's 
amendment  to  his  motion ;  making  it,  with  a 
further  modification  suggested  by  Mr.  Gbosve- 
noe,  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the  enemy  in 
his  late  enterprises  against  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
neighboring  town  of  Alexandria,  and  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  buildings  and  property  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  amount  thereof;  and  that  they  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  motion  as  it  now  stands  was  agreed  to, 
without  a  dissenting  voice ;  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Stockton,  Mr. 
Millee,  Mr.  Goldsborouoh,  Mr.  Baebouk, 
and  Mr.  Piokens,  were  appointed  a  committee 
pursuant  to  the  said  resolution. 


Monday,  September  26. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New 
York,  Samuel  Sheewood,  William  Ibving, 
and  John  Leffeets,  appeared  and  took  their 
seats. 

A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  Massachusetts, 
John  W.  Hulbeet,  elected  to  supply  the  vacan- 
cy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Daniel 
Dewey,  appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  rose  and  addressed 
the  House,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  Upon  a  subject  which  has  for 
several  weeks  past  attracted  the  attention  of 
this  body,  and  indeed  of  every  person  in  this 
nation,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  a  resolution 
to  bring  the  question  promptly  and  fully  before 
this  House  for  examination  and  discussion. 
After  the  people  of  this  country  had  recovered 
from  the  surprise  and  astonishment  they  felt  at 
hearing  of  the  capture  of  this  city,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  public  buildings,  their  first  in- 
quiry was,  where  shall  Congress  sit  with  safety 
and  convenience  ?    Some  designated  one  place, 


some  another ;  but  few,  if  any,  imagined  that 
the  councils  of  the  nation  would  continue  here. 
It  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  members  of 
the  General  Government  should  be  secure  in 
their  own  opinion,  they  must  be  so  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  nation.  The  confidence  and  credit 
of  the  nation  is  identified  with  the  security  of 
the  public  Councils,  and  the  safety  of  the  public 
records.  Menace  this  safety,  and  public  confi- 
dence is  impaired,  public  credit  is  shaken. 

It  was  supposed,  as  well  in  as  out  of  this 
House,  that  Congress  would  at  an  early  day  take 
this  subject  into  consideration. 

There  are,  I  am  well  aware,  upon  this  meas- 
ure, a  variety  of  opinions.  The  question  is 
one  of  some  delicacy,  much  interest  and  impor- 
tance, worthy  of  attentive  examination  and  de- 
liberate decision.  If  it  should  be  agitated,  as  I 
apprehend  it  is,  in  some  degree  to  excite  inquiry, 
to  raise  expectations,  or  create  an  interest  by 
informal  discussion,  it  is  best  to  bring  it  direct- 
ly and  formally  before  this  House,  that  it  may 
be  here  examined,  decided,  and  put  at  rest. 
With  this  view,  and  under  these  impressions,  I 
have  risen  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  resolution  I  am  about  to  offer.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  temporary  removal  of  the  Seat  of 
Government  until  the  public  edifices  can  be  re- 
built, our  public  library  and  documents  replaced, 
the  sooner  this  shall  be  decided  the  better ;  and 
if  we  are  to  remain  here,  it  is,  under  existing 
circumstances,  desirable  that  this  should  be  de- 
termined by  a  vote  of  Congress,  and  prepara- 
tions made  accordingly.  I  therefore  submit  the 
following  resolution : 

Hesolved,  That  a  committee  he  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  removing  the  Seat  of 
Government,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
to  a  place  of  greater  security  and  less  inconvenience 
than  the  city  of  Washington  ;  with  leave  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  question  on  taking  this  resolution  into 
consideration  was  decided  as  follows,  by  yeas 
and  nays :  For  consideration  79,  against  it  37, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Avery,  Barnett,  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Boyd, 
Bradbury,  Bradley,  Brigham,  Brown,  Caldwell, 
Champion,  ChappeJ,  Clark,  Comstock,  Condict,  Co- 
nard,  Cooper,  Cox,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crouch,  Cul- 
peper,  Dana,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania, 
Denoyelles,  Desha,  Duvall,  Ely,  Farrow,  Findlay,  ' 
Fisk  of  New  York,  Gaston,  Geddes,  Gourdin,  Gros- 
venor,  Harris,  Humphreys,  Halbert,  Ingham,  Irwin, 
Jackson'  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  King 
of  Massachusetts,  Lovett,  Lowndes,  Lyle,  Macon, 
Markell,  McLean,  Moffit,  Mosely,  Murfree,  Oakley, 
Piper,  Post,  John  Reed,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rich, 
Ruggles,  Sage,  Seybert,  Sharpe,  Sherwood,  Skinner, 
Stanford,  Sturges,  Tannehill,  Thompson,  Udree,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New  York,  Wheaton, 
Wilcox,  and  Winter. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bowen,  Bur- 
well,  Cuthbert,  Eppes,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Hall,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hub-1 
bard,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr, 
Kershaw,  King  of  North  Carolina,   Lewis,  McCoy, 
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McKee,  McKim,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Pearson, 
Pickens,  Pleasants,  Eoane,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Strong  Stuart,  Telfair,  Troup,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  was  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  He  was  particularly 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  reso- 
lution— he  did  not  believe  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton more  vulnerable  than  any  other  situation 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  nor  as  much 
so  as  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  even  Lancas- 
ter ;  to  one  of  which,  he  understood,  it  was  the 
wish  of  gentlemen  to  carry  it.  Mr.  L.  said,  the 
natural  situation  of  Washington  was  as  well 
calculated  to  resist  an  enemy  as  any  to  which 
gentlemen  could  desire  to  remove;  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  invaded,  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  abandoned. 

If  proper  preparations  for  resistance  had  been 
made  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  made 
them,  Washington  had  been  safe  against  double 
the  number  of  its  invaders.  Instead,  then,  of 
removing  the  Seat  of  Government,  let  us  do 
our  duty  by  compelling  others  to  do  theirs. 
Let  fortifications  be  immediately  constructed 
and  defended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in- 
ured to  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  hereafter.  It  would,  in  his  opin- 
ion, be  degrading,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  remove  from  this  place.  Our  enemies  had 
exultingly  declared  that  Congress  had  been 
driven  from  their  seat,  and  should  no  longer 
continue  there.  Let  us  not,  then,  fulfil  their 
predictions  and  gratify  their  wishes.  On  the 
score  of  accommodations,  Mr.  L.  observed,  that 
although  the  present  Hall  was  not  as  spacious 
and  magnificent  as  the  one  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  occupy,  yet  it  was  as  convenient  as 
any  we  might  calculate  on  getting  elsewhere  ; 
at  all  events,  it  would  do  very  well  until  an- 
other could  be  built  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
He  stated,  that  although  from  the  words  of  the 
resolution  a  temporary  removal  was  only  con- 
templated, yet  he  verily  believed  that,  when 
once  started,  it  would  never  again  return,  and 
he  feared  the  consequences  that  would  follow. 
The  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  made 
large  donations  in  money  to  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  of  Washington  as  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  General  Government,  and  they 
would  not  willingly  submit  to  the  sacrifice. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals  had 
been  induced,  from  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  the  Seat  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, to  expend  their  all  in  its  improvement, 
who  will  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  want  if 
this  resolution  is  adopted.  The  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground  upon  which  the  city 
stands,  had  given  to  the  Government  two-thirds 
of  their  property  for  public  uses ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  public 
purposes.  Would  it  be  just  to  sacrifice  these 
people  ?    Mr.  L.  exhorted  the  House  to  reflect 


on  the  consequences  of  adopting  the  resolution. 
He  hoped,  by  rejecting  it,  that  an  end  would  be 
put  to  similar  attempts  hereafter,  and  that  the 
good  people  of  the  District  would  be  permitted 
to  repose  in  safety  upon  the  faith  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  law,  and  would  be  suffered  to 
continue  their  improvements  here  without  the 
dread  of  being  sacrificed.  For  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  Mr.  L.  observed,  similar  attempts 
had  been  made,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
create  alarm  and  paralyze  exertion  and  im- 
provement, to*  the  great  injury  of  the  public. 
He  hoped  the  vote  which  would  now  be  given 
would  silence  forever  attempts  which  could  do 
no  good,  but  much  harm. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  Virginia,  also  opposed  the 
resolution,  in  an  energetic  manner,  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  and  constitutionality. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  danger  of  intrigue,  in 
the  operations  of  the  Government ;  which,  he 
said,  was  the  species  of  friction  most  dangerous 
to  the  regularity  and  stability  of  Eepublican 
Government. 

Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  in  an  im- 
pressive manner  warned  the  House  against 
listening  to  this  proposition ;  and,  among  other 
observations,  in  his  usual  forcible  manner  said, 
that  if  the  Seat  of  Government  was  once  set  on 
wheels,  there  was  no  saying  where  it  would 
stop. 

Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  said  he  would  vote 
against  the  resolution,  and  observed,  that  the 
reasons  offered  for  it  appear  to  be  derived  from 
inconvenience  to  Congress.  That  inconvenience 
is  said  to  arise  from  loss  of  public  documents, 
and  inconvenience  of  living.  In  respect  to 
living,  he  would  make  no  observations.  In  re- 
spect to  public  documents,  he  observed,  the  loss 
thereof  was  great ;  but  the  probability  is,  that 
that  loss  can  be  met  as  well  in  this  city  as  else- 
where. Congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Government,  had  no  precedents  to  direct 
them,  except  what  the  proceedings  of  the  Old 
Congress  afforded.  That  several  copies  of  the 
journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  and  also  some 
copies  of  the  journals  of  Congress  under  the 
present  Government,  may  be  had  in  this  city 
is  presumed. 

He  said  he  would  pass  over  the  constitutional 
objection  to  a  removal,  and  observe,  that  for 
Congress  to  remove  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia because  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed, 
may  be  assimilated  to  the  removal  of  a  man 
from  his  farm  because  a  banditti  had  burned 
his  house.  For  a  man  so  to  remove  would  be 
deemed  an  act  of  puerility,  and  display  absence 
of  wisdom  and  fortitude. 

The  eyes  of  Europe  will  be  drawn  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  proposed  resolution.  A  removal' by 
them  will  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  firmness ; 
and  at  this  particular  time  that  Congress  do 
manifest  firmness  and  determination  is  safe  and 
honorable ;  and  so  it  will  appear  to  all,  on  the 
present  question.  This  House  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  that  firmness  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  world. 
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Mr.  Pearson,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  had 
supposed  that  a  gentleman  who  could  have 
summoned  up  so  much  fortitude  as  to  introduce 
the  resolution  now  under  consideration,  would 
have  given  to  the  subject  that  reflection  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  offer  some  better 
ground  for  it,  some  plausible  reason  why  this 
most  extraordinary  and  unheard  of  proposition 
should  be  adopted.  If  there  was  a  man  in  this 
House,  or  in  the  nation,  who  could  vote  for  the 
motion  from  motives  of  mere  personal  con- 
venience, that  man  in  his  judgment  deserved 
the  execration  of  his  country.  If  there  were 
any  great  national  object  which  required  that 
this  motion  should  be  adopted ;  that  the  public 
faith  should  be  violated ;  that  the  persons  who 
compose  the  population  of  this  city  sho.uld  be 
stripped  of  their  property,  acquired  under  the 
faith  of  the  Government,  should  be  turned  out 
beggars  on  the  community,  the  House  would 
very,  properly  enter  into  a  consideration  of  such 
a  motion.  But  what  reasons  are  now  offered 
for  it  ?  The  gentleman  who  introduced  does 
not  say  that  he  himself  is  afraid  to  remain  here. 
But  the  gentleman  says  the  people  are  agitated 
and  uneasy,  and  desire  the  Government  to  re- 
move to  a  place  of  safety.  "Were  the  people  to 
think  for  the  gentleman  on  matters  coming 
before  him  here,  or  was  he  to  think  for  himself? 
"Were  the  members  to  consult  their  distant  con- 
stituents whether  they  were  safe  in  remaining, 
or  was  this  House  to  determine  for  itself?  The 
gentleman  had  said  the  proposed  removal  is 
only  temporary ;  but  his  arguments  look  to  a 
permanent  removal.  "Where,  if  not  here,  is  the 
gentleman  to  get  those  records,  those  steering 
oars  to  guide  him  in  this  difficult  road?  The 
public  library  is  destroyed,  but  there  are  as 
good  in  this  District  as  in  any  place  to  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  remove.  The  gentleman 
may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  within  the  compass  of 
ten  miles,  obtain  all  the  books  he  ever  read. 
The  gentleman  had  intimated  that  Congress 
might,  in  a  commercial  city,  obtain  facilities  in 
our  financial  transactions,  and  with  more  readi- 
ness procure  money  to  carry  on  this  war.  All 
these  arguments  go  to  favor  a  permanent  re- 
moval. If  he  was  certain  of  any  one  thing, 
Mr.  P.  said,  it  was,  that  the  constitution  pre- 
cluded Congress  from  such  removal.  The  law 
establishing  a  permanent  seat  of  Government 
was  bottomed  on  the  constitution ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  passage,  the  whole  soil  of  the 
District  had  been  transferred  in  fee  simple  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
express  condition  that  that  act  of  Congress  was 
carrying  the  constitution  into  effect.  "What 
would  gentlemen  do  with  those  thousands  of 
people  who  had  expended  their  substance  in 
building  and  improving  the  place,  and,  relying 
on  the  public  faith  pledged  by  solemn  acts,  had 
given  their  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government?  The  man  who,  in  cold  blood, 
could  place  the  citizens  of  this  place  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  would  be  in  the  event  of 
removal,  for  considerations  of  a  private  nature, 


deserved  eternal  punishment.  In  another  point 
of  view,  Mr.  P.  said,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
gentlemen  who  were  regardful  of  the  honor  of 
the  country,  would  not  be  ready  to  heap  dis- 
grace upon  disgrace,  and  add  to  the  disaster  of 
the  enemy's  success  against  this  place;  that 
they  would  be  prevented  by  their  national,  or 
even  party  pride,  from  permitting  the  enemy 
to  obtain  a  greater  triumph  than  they  have 
already  obtained. 

Mr.  Fabbow,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  had 
voted  to  consider  this  motion,  because  he  was 
desirous  to  treat  with  due  respect  every  pro- 
position made  by  a  member  of  this  House.  But 
he  asked,  now,  what  great  advantage  would  be 
derived  from  committing  this  subject,  respect- 
ing which  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  de- 
ciding. The  subject  doubtless  had  been  well 
considered  before  it  was  introduced  into  the 
House.  For  what,  said  he,  are  we  now  called 
upon  to  remove  from  this  place?  He  was  not 
about  to  say  whether  this  place  was  the  best 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  the  Seat  of 
Government.  On  that  question  he  said  he 
should  not  know  what  course  to  give  to  his 
own  vote.  But  the  question  of  removal  at  this 
moment  was  a  very  different  one.  Are  we 
now  called  on,  said  he,  to  strike  the  standard  of 
the  nation  ?  To  say  to  the  enemy,  you  have 
been  here  once,  and  may  come  again?  No, 
sir ;  let  us  rally  around  it.  The  enemy,  indeed, 
had  once  been  here,  and  for  his  part  he  wished 
they  might  attempt  to  come  again.  It  was 
time  enough  for  Congress  to  move  when  they 
were  in  sight.  He  should  doubt  whether  the 
honorable  members  of  this  House  would  then 
flee  before  them.  Having  assisted  in  calling 
the  nation  to  war,  he  was  ready  to  take  part  in, 
it  himself.  He  would  rather  sit  under  canvas 
in  the  city  than  remove  one  mile  out  of  it  to  a 
palace.  There  had  been  no  strength  measured 
with  the  enemy  in  defending  this  place,  and  he 
would  not,  by  deserting  it,  give  him  more 
credit  than  he  had  derived.  The  men  of  this 
District,  led  by  proper  officers,  would,  he 
believed,  always  do  their  duty  and  defend  their 
city.  Do  we  see  any  danger  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  examine  the  Faculty  to  know  whether  you 
are  safe  here  ?  Or  the  clergy  to  know  if  they 
will  consent  to  pay  the  proper  attention  to  those 
who  could  not  get  away  in  case  the  enemy 
should  a  second  time  visit  the  place?  He 
hoped  no  committee  would  be  raised  on  the 
subject.  "When  the  enemy  were  at  the  gate,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  abandon  their  posts. 

Mr.  Geosvenok,  of  New  York,  said  he  hoped, 
before  the  question  was  taken,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
view  of  it.  He  agreed  entirely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  that  whoever  Voted* 
from  personal  motives  on  this  question,  whether 
for  or  against  it,  deserved  condemnation.  Al- 
though, said  Mr.  G.,  I  might  have  personal  or 
local  feelings  on  the  occasion,  they  shall  not 
operate  if  I  can  throw  them  from  me.  I  will 
look  entirely  to  the  good  of  the  nation  in  tho 
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vote  I  am  about  to  give.  Mr.  G.  said  he 
viewed  the  proposed  temporary  removal  as  no 
violation  of  the  public  faith.  If  it  was,  the 
public  faith  was  so  violated  in  1794,  when  the 
President  alone  was  authorized  to  change  the 
place  of  meeting.  Gentlemen  had  said,  if  the 
Government  once  began  to  roll,  it  would  never 
return.  Is  this  the  true  and  proper  place  for 
the  Seat  of  Government  ?  If  it  be,  how  can 
gentlemen  say  it  will  not  return  immediately 
after  the  causes  for  its  present  removal  shall 
cease?  It  will.  The  Seat  of  Government  will 
in  such  case  gravitate  as  certainly  to  this  posi- 
tion as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  AH  the  argu- 
ments, therefore,  against  the  removal,  on  the 
ground,  that  it  would  be  permanent,  ought  to 
be  thrown  out  of  consideration,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Let  the  reso- 
lution take  its  course  and  go  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  HawkiUs,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  offer  a 
few  ideas  to  the  House,  which  he  said  had 
occurred  to  him  since  the  subject  had  been 
presented  this  morning.  Granting  to  gentle- 
men premises  they  had  taken,  and  ceding  the 
justice  of  a  part  of  their  reasoning,  when  tested 
and  made  applicable  to  the  real  question, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  appeared  to  him  to 
lead  to  the  conclusions  they  had  drawn.  Cede 
the  constitutional  question  that  the  Seat  of 
Government  might  be  removed  by  Congress ; 
cede  too  that  there  is  some  cause  for  this  re- 
moval ;  we  have  yet  to  inquire,  said  he, 
whether  or  not  this  is  an  exigency  requiring 
removal,  and  then,  whether  we  can  remove 
advantageously.  First,  as  to  the  causes  of  re- 
moval. "What  are  they?  Famine?  An  in- 
vading army?  Neither.  An  invading  army 
has  indeed  penetrated  to  the  city,  and  what 
have  they  done?  "With  traits  of  barbarity 
better  suited  to  Vandals  than  to  Britons,  they 
sacked  a  few  buildings,  and  retired  so  precipi- 
tately, abandoned  it  so  disgracefully  as  to  leave 
many  of  their  most  valuable  officers  and  soldiers 
even  slightly  wounded  in  our  hands.  "Where 
now  is  that  enemy  ?  Is  he  at  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, or  New  York — or  where  is  he?  Per- 
haps, if  Congress  were  to  decide  on  removing, 
the  first  step  would  bring  them  to  face  that  in- 
cursive  foe  whose  approach  gentlemen  appeared 
to  dread.  "When  the  emergency  did  exist,  Mr. 
H.  said  he  would  go  with  gentlemen  in  seeking 
out  a  place  of  greater  security.  But  at  this 
moment,  he  could  but  view  this  as  a  question 
of  panic.  Bemove  now,  said  he,  and  what 
spectacle  will  you  exhibit  to  the  community? 
The  enemy  has  retreated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  induce  no  belief  of  his  desire  to  return.  The 
enterprise  which  made  him  master  of  this  city 
was  desperate  in  its  character,  and  marked  by 
a  degree  of  bravery  amounting  to  rashness; 
and  every  one  will  admit  that  had  the  energies 
of  the  Government  been  properly  brought  into 
action,  he  would  have  retreated  with  much 
greater  loss.  Nay,  Mr.  H.  said,  he  would 
venture  to  assert,  that  three  thousand  brave 
men,  led  and  kept  in  action,  would  have  pre- 


vented the  enemy  from  entering  the  capital ; 
and  that  one  thousand  men  in  the  Capitol  alone 
with  musketry  would  have  defended  the  Capitol 
against  the  invaders. 

Mr.  Oakxet  of  New  York,  next  spoke.  He 
said,  that  if  indeed  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
our  country  at  every  point,  it  could  not  be  just- 
ly supposed  that  Congress  would  be  influenced 
by  a  panic  in  removing  from  this  place.  If  the 
enemy  be  entirely  out  of  view,  this  question 
may  be  discussed  without  that  sort  of  feeling 
which  some  appear  to  entertain  of  it.  Mr.  O. 
said  he  would  endeavor  never  to  debate  with 
feeling  or  passion,  which  was  not  at  all  condu- 
cive to  inquiry  into  truth  If  they  could  not 
approach  this  question  without  appeals  to  the 
passions  and  fears  of  the  members,  it  certainly 
was  no  proof  oHits  indisputable  inexpediency. 
He  was  well  aware,  he  said,  of  the  interest 
which  this  District  felt  in  the  decision  of  this 
question ;  but  it  was  proper  that  that  interest 
should  be  manifested  in  a  becoming  manner. 
It  was  proper  that  considerations  of  this  kind 
should  have  their  proper  influence ;  but  when 
he  heard  gentlemen  tell  the  House  that  by  a 
temporary  removal  they  would  ruin  thousands 
and  thousands  of  individuals,  he  must  believe  it 
mere  fanciful  declamation.  It  was  true,  that  a 
removal  might  injure  individuals ;  but  he  pre- 
sumed no  gentleman  in  the  House  would  hesi- 
tate to  make  a  fair  and  liberal  compensation  by 
way  of  indemnity  to  such  sufferers.  It  was  a 
cardinal  point  in  his  politics,  Mr.  O.  said,  that 
the  national  faith  should  be  preserved  inviolate, 
even  when  improperly  pledged,  unless  where 
considerations  of  a  paramount  nature  forbade  it. 
Gentlemen  had  talked  about  the  national  faith 
— but  were  they  not  aware  that  national  con- 
tracts frequently  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  made ;  and  would  they  say 
that  there  might  not  be  cases  in  which  necessi- 
ty would  impose  on  them  a  course  different 
from  that  pursued  in  ordinary  cases?  As  to 
the  expediency  of  removal,  this  was  a  mere 
proposition  for  inquiry,  and  if  on  inquiry  it 
should  appear  that  Congress  cannot  be  more 
easily  protected  from  the  enemy,  and  better 
accommodated  elsewhere,  the  arguments  of 
gentlemen  would  apply,  &c,  &c.  No  tempo- 
rary removal,  Mr.  0.  said,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  national  faith.  When  we  speak  of  a 
permanent  seat  of  Government  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  we  speak  of  it  subject  to  casualties. 
As  to  the  panic  alleged,  were  the  enemy  at  our 
doors,  the  remark  might  be  correct,  but  not 
otherwise.  While,  however,  Mr.  O.  said,  he 
would  not  remove  at  present  under  the  impulse 
of  fear,  he  would  not  remain  from  false  courage. 
There  was-  corn-age  of  one  kind,  and  courage 
of  another  kind — the  one  animating  the  soldier 
in  the  fight,  the  other  fortifying  the  citizen  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  To  be  sure,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  might  put  themselves  on  a 
par  with  the  miserable  wretches  who  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  march  forth  to  battle. 
But  when  we  are  sent  here,  said  he,  it  is  to 
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legislate,  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  pay 
those  who  are  to  fight.  Whilst  we  transact  the 
business  of  legislators,  and  put  means  into 
others  hands  to  carry  on  the  war,  we  are  in 
the  line  of  our  duty.  On  some  occasions  it  is 
glorious  to  gentlemen  to  take  up  arms  and 
maintain  the  principles  they  have  asserted  by 
their  votes ;  and  there  were  some  in  this  House 
who  could  boast  of  having  done  so ;  but,  in 
general,  legislation  required  tranquillity  and 
separation  from  other  duties.  The  incursion  of 
the  enemy,  he  said,  instead  of  affording  reasons 
against  a  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government, 
afforded  conclusive  arguments  in  favor  of.  It 
had  certainly  shown  one  thing :  that  this  was 
not  a  proper  situation  for  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, because  it  is  owing  to  the  forbearance  of 
the  enemy  that  Congress  had  %>w  a  single  roof 
to  cover  their  heads  whilst  deliberating  on  the 
concerns  of  the  nation.  He  called  upon  gentle- 
men to  say  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  re- 
main at  a  place  where  the  public  documents 
were  so  much  exposed  to  destruction,  unless 
protected  at  an  expense  which  was  most  dis- 
proportionate to  the  object. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion, and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  yeas 
and  nays,  72  to  51,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Avery,  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Boyd,  Brad- 
bury, Bradley,  Brigham,  Brown,  Caldwell,  Cham- 
pion, Clark,  Comstoek,  Condiet,  Conard,  Cox,  Craw- 
ford, Creighton,  Crouch,  Dana,  Davenport,  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha,  Duvall,  Ely,  Find- 
lay,  Ksk  of  New  York,  Geddes,  Gourdin,  Grosvenor, 
Harris,  Hulbert,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irving,  Johnson 
of  Kentucky,  Kent  of  New  York,  King  of  Massachu- 
setts, Lefferts,  Lovett,  Lyle,  Markell,  McLean,  Mil- 
ler, Moffit,  Mosely,  Murfree,  Oakley,  Piper,  Post, 
John  Reed,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rich,  Ruggles,  Sey- 
bert,  Sharpe,  Sherwood,  Skinner,  Stanford,  Stockton, 
Sturges,  Tannehill,  Udree,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Wheaton,  Wilcox, 
and  Winter. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bowen, 
Burwell,  Chappell,  Culpeper,  Cuthbert,  Earlo,  Eppes, 
Farrow,  Eisk  of  Vermont,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Frank- 
lin, Gaston,  Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Griffin,  Hall,  Han- 
son, Hawes,  Hawkins,  Humphreys,  Jackson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  King  of 
North  Carolina,  Lewis,  Lowndes,  Maeon,  McCoy, 
McKim,  Montgomery,  Newton,  Pearson,  Pickens, 
Pleasants,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Roane,  Sage,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Virginia,  Strong,  Stuart,  Telfair,  Troup, 
White,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  Mr.  MoKim,  Mr. 
Btjkweix,  Mr.  Geosvenob,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  _Mr.  Dana,  were  appointed  the 
committee  pursuant  to  the  said  resolution. 


Tuesday,  September  27. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Connecti- 
cut, Lyman  Law,  and  from  Virginia,  John  P. 
Htjngebfoed,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

Encouragement  of  Privateers. 
Mr.   King  of  Massachusetts,  adverting   to 


the  law  passed  in  1813;  allowing  a  bounty  for 
prisoners  taken  by  private  armed  vessels,  re- 
marked that,  by  recent  decisions  of  the  proper 
authority,  it  appeared  that  the  provisions  of 
this  act  did  not  extend  to  the  cases  of  recapture 
by  private  armed  vessels,  certainly  a  meritorious 
class  of  cases,  and  equally  entitled,  with  others, 
to  remuneration  for  their  enterprises.  To  col- 
lect the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of 
extending  this  provision  to  embrace  such  cases, 
he  moved  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled,  "An  act  allow- 
ing a  bounty  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews,  of  the 
private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,"  passed 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1813,  to  such  officers  and  crews 
of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  as  have 
recaptured,  or  may  recapture,  the  same  from  the 
enemy. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Wednesday,  September  28. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Abijah  Bigelow  and  Timothy  Pick- 
eeing  ;  from  Vermont,  Ezea  Bdtlee  ;  and  from 
Pennsylvania,  Hush  Glasgow,  appeared,  and 
took  their  seats. 

Bounty  to  Deserters. 
Mr.  Fisk,  of  Vermont,  said  he  believed  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  British  commanders,  on  land 
and  water,  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  induce  our  men  to  desert  their  guns.  A 
direct  retaliation  of  such  practices  would  doubt- 
less be  justifiable.  But,  Mr.  F.  said,  the  reso- 
lution he  was  about  to  submit  had  a  different 
motive.  It  was  well  known  that  desertions 
from  the  enemy  were  very  frequent,  and  that 
those  deserters  were  strangers  in  our  country, 
without  means  of  employment,  or  of  purchasing 
lands  on  which  to  labor  for  an  honest  livelihood. 
It  was  as  well  known  that  we  have  an  exten- 
sive frontier,  much  exposed,  and  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  wild  lands,  the  settlement  of  which  would 
be  very  desirable.  In  order  to  authorize  an 
inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  disposing  of  this 
species  of  persons,  so  that  they  might  be  useful 
rather  than  burdensome  to  the  community,  he 
proposed  the  following  resolve : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  giving 
to  each  deserter  from  the  British  army,  during  the 
present  war,  one  hundred  acres  of  the  public  lands, 
such  deserter  actually  settling  the  same ;  and  that  the 
committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  question  to  take  this  motion  into  consid- 
eration, the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  re- 
quired by  Mr.  Oakley,  was  decided — For  con- 
sideration 82,  against  it  45. 

Mr.  Oakley,  of  New  York,  said  he  had  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  consid- 
ering this  resolution,  to  mark  his  opposition 
to  it  in  every  stage.  With  deep  regret,  he 
might  truly  say,  had  he  seen  this  resolution 
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before  the  House.  He  had  hoped,  to  whatever 
extent  of  sacrifice  Congress  might  determine  to 
go  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  although  we 
might  all  agree  to  lay  down  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  its  support,  we  shall  still  retain  some- 
thing like  national  honor.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
a  proposition  before  this  House  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  levelled  at  the  root  of  it,  He  did 
not  speak  from  extensive  knowledge,  but,  he 
believed  he  was  justified  in  saying  it  was  the 
only  proposition  of  the  kind  ever  submitted  to 
any  legislature.  He  did  not  know,  at  least,  that 
it  had  ever  entered  into  the  scope  of  policy  of 
this  Government  to  encourage  the  commission 
of  crime  by  those  most  likely  to  perpetrate  it. 
The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  known  to  be  filled 
by  ragamuffins  of  all  descriptions ;  and,  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed  by 
this  resolution,  we  should  make  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  men.  Are 
we  reduced  to  this  ?  Have  we  not  resources  to 
maintain  an  open  and  manly  contest  without 
appealing  to  this  most  unheard  of  and  disgrace- 
ful course  ?  If  such  policy  were  pursued  by 
the  Government,  he  should  forever  despair  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  He  hoped  gentlemen  would  reflect 
deeply  on  this  subject,  before  they  gave  their 
consent  to  this  inquiry.  If  considerations  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  arrest  the  measure  do  not 
press  upon  the  feelings  of  men,  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  him  to  urge  them. 

Mr.  Geosvbnoe,  of  New  York,  said,  that  as 
he  was  bound  to  believe  that  any  gentleman 
who  made  a  motion  in  this  House  considered 
it  honorable  and  proper,  when  he  pronounced 
the  measure,  now  proposed,  to  be  dishonest, 
dishonorable  and  inexpedient,  he  did  not  mean 
to  reflect  personally  on  those  who  moved  or 
advocated  it.  He  did  think  so,  and  he  did  con- 
ceive also  that  the  suggestions  offered  against 
them  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
been  in  no  degree  met  by  the  mover.  Had  they 
been  met?  The  gentleman  talked  about  the 
crimes  of  Britain ;  and  seemed  to  infer  because 
she  had  violated  principle  in  one  way,  we  might 
in  another.  Thi3  resolution  would  indeed  at 
once  reduce  us  to  the  same  depth  of  guilt  in 
which  the  gentlemen  say  our  enemy  is  wallow- 
ing. The  measure  embraced  in  the  motion 
before  the  House,  being  in  the  nature  of  reta- 
liation, was  different  from  all  other  such  meas- 
ures. It  was  wicked  in  itself,  because  it  en- 
couraged crime.  It  could  not  therefore  be 
justified  on  that  ground,  nor, indeed  on  any 
other.  For  his  part,  Mr.  G.  said,  he  had  voted 
against  the  consideration  of  the  motion,  because 
in  principle  it  was  wrong,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  even  inquire  into  it.  Without  re- 
gard, he  said,  to  the  insinuation  of  particular 
sensibilities,  the  usual  cant  in  this  House,  on 
such  occasions,  he  should  candidly  discuss  this 
question.  If  he  knew  himself,  he  observed, 
there  was  not  a  gentleman  on  the  floor  who 
would  go  further  than  he  would  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  rescue  the  country  from  the  dangers 


which  environ  it,  to  repel  the  foe  that  tramples 
on  the  soil.  But,  let  the  danger  be  what  it 
would,  unless  the  existence  of  the  nation  was 
absolutely  in  jeopardy,  he  could  not,  under  any 
pretence,  consent  to  prostrate  its  honor  and 
dignity  by  plunging  into  crime.  The  question, 
then,  arose  whether  the  proposed  measure  was 
or  was  not  of  a  criminal  nature ;  and  this  ques- 
tion he  wished  fairly  to  consider.  What  was 
this  proposition  which  was  to  be  adopted  as  a 
national  principle,  as  a  portion  of  our  national 
morality,  to  sxamp  our  character,  now  and  for- 
ever? He  asked  gentlemen  to  say  if  they 
would,  by  adopting  this  proposition,  offer  a 
bounty  for  the  commission  of  crime  ?  Let  gen- 
tlemen look  into  the  books  on  national  law, 
they  will  find  desertion  to  be  an  offence  of  so 
black  a  dye  that  not  even  enemies  are  to  en- 
courage it.  It  is  an  offence  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  a  common  expression,  that  men  love  the 
treason  but  hate  the  traitor.  A  nation  must 
receive  the  traitor,  but  hates  him  at  the  same 
time ;  because  the  crime  of  deserting  the  alle- 
giance which  a  man  owes  to  his  country,  is  one 
of  the  deepest  dye,  one  which  you  are  daily 
punishing  with  death  on  your  frontier.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  offer  a  bounty  on  an  offence, 
to  which  your  own  laws  have  decreed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  Why  stop  here?  Why  not 
offer  a  bounty  to  every  man  who  commits  trea- 
son of  any  kind  ?  Why  stop  here  ?  Why  not 
at  once  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  as  he  is  called,  and  offer  a  boun- 
ty for  the  assassination  of  the  King,  Governors, 
and  Generals  of  your  enemy  ?  Why  stop  short 
by  giving  a  bounty  on  desertion  ?  Why  not  at 
once  give  a  bounty  for  the  assassination  of  every 
man  in  your  enemy's  camp,  and  pay  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime  when  their  daggers  reek 
with  their  blood  ?  There  is  little  or  no  distinc- 
tion, in  principle,  between  these  offences.  Mr. 
G.  repeated  that  he  was  ready,  and  gentlemen 
would  find  it  in  his  conduct,  to  travel  every 
honorable  length  in  defending  his  country.  But 
nothing  short  of  preserving  the  independence 
of  the  country,  and  not  till  that  independence 
was  prostrate  on  the  ground,  could  induce  him 
to  adopt  a  measure,  embracing  a  principle  like 
this. 

Mr.  Shaepe,  of  Kentucky,  commenced  some 
remarks  by  saying,  that  on  all  subjects  requiring 
the  deliberation  of  Congress,  he  was  pleased  to 
see  a  sentiment  of  jealous  regard  for  the  na- 
tional honor  and  character  pervading  the  House, 
and  felt  disposed  to  allow  the  sincerity  and 
candor  of  every  gentleman  who  made  profes- 
sions of  it.  After  hearing  very  attentively, 
however,  all  that  had  been  said  on  this  subject, 
and  giving  due  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  gen- 
tlemen, whose  arguments  are  certainly  very 
specious,  his  mind  had  not  been  convinced  but 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  to  the  House 
perfectly  comported  with  the  national  honor. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  when  we  consult  the 
conduct  of  nations,  and  those  usages  which 
have  the  force  of  laws,  we  shall  find  many  traits 
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that  do  not  quadrate  entirely  with  the  princi- 
ples deemed  honorable  in  social  life.  But,  in 
considering  subjects  of  this  kind,  we  must  dis- 
entangle our  minds  from  the  consideration  of 
municipal  laws  which  have  no  bearing  on  this 
subject.  Treason  is  a  crime  of  the  highest  grade 
against  the  nation  to  which  the  traitor  belongs. 
To  withdraw  allegiance  from  one  nation  and 
transfer  it  to  that  nation's  enemy,  during  war, 
is  treason  against  the  sovereign  authority  to 
which  allegiance  was  due.  But  how  ought  we 
to  consider  this  crimo  ?  Though  a  crime  against 
a  man's  own  country,  it  is  no  crime  against 
that  to  which  he  deserts.  The  desertion  of  a 
soldier  from  our  enemy  is  surely  no  crime 
against  the  United  States,  and  therefore,  as  to 
us,  no  crime  at  all.  Mr.  S.  examined  at  some 
length  the  nature  of  allegiance  and  of  the  obli- 
gations it  imposed.  To  screen  a  criminal  of 
any  kind  was  participating  in  his  crime,  and 
becoming  accessory  after  the  fact ;  but  it  had 
been  the  practice  of  all  nations  to  receive  desert- 
ers from  their  enemies,  and  to  permit  them  to 
settle  among  them  if  they  behaved  as  good 
citizens  ought  to  do.  The  nice  principles  of 
honor  the  gentlemen  had  laid  down,  extended  far 
enough,  would  impose  on  a  nation  the  necessity 
of  restoring  to  an  enemy  his  deserters,  and  en- 
abling him  to  punish  their  offence  with  death. 
If,  however,  as  public  law  exists,  we  may  give 
them  aid  and  comfort,  and  afford  them  an  asy- 
lum, we  may  as  well  add  to  other  inducements 
as  those  which,  the  gentleman  says,  already 
operate  so  powerfully  on  the  soldiers  of  our 
enemy.  In  so  doing,  the  principle,  which  is  not 
controverted,  is  extended  but  little  further  than 
at  present,  and  in  its  moral  consequences  is 
certainly  not  so  enlarged  as  to  affect  the  na- 
tional honor. 

After  rejecting  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Bead- 
let,  of  Vermont,  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table, 
the  question  on  its  adoption  was  determined  : 
For  the  motion  80,  against  it  55,  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Avery,  Barbour,  Bard,  Barnetfc,  Bowen,  Brown, 
Burwell,  Caldwell,  Chappell,  Clark,  Comstock,  Con- 
diet,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crouch,  Dana, 
Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha,  Eppes, 
Evans,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York, 
Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gholson,  Glasgow,  Good- 
wyn,  Gourdin,  Griffin,  Hall,  Harris,  Hawes,  Hawkins, 
Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irving, 
Irwin,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Lefferts,  Lowndes, 
Lyle,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim,  McLean,  Montgomery, 
Murfree,  Newton,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants,  Rea  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Roane,  Sage, 
Sevier,  Seybert,  Sharp,  Tannehill,  Tjelfair,  Troup, 
Udrce,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bayly 
of  Virginia,  Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Bradley, 
Brigham,  Butler,  Caperton,  Champion,  Cooper,  Cox, 
Culpeper,  Davenport,  Duvall,  Earle,  Ely,  Farrow, 
Gaston,  Geddes,  Goldsborough,  Grosvenor,  Hanson, 
Hulbert,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New 
York,  King  of  Massachusetts,  King  of  North  Carolina, 


Law,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Macon,  Markell,  Miller,  Moffit, 
Mosely,  Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Post,  John 
Reed,  Ruggles,  Sherwood,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Stanford,  Stockton,  Sturges,  Thompson,  Vose,  Ward 
of  Massachusetts,  Wheaton,  White,  Wilcox,  and 
Winter. 

So  it  was  adopted  by  the  House. 
Honor  to  the  Brave. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Kentucky,  in  introducing 
the  following  motion,  adverted  to  the  unpropi- 
tious  events  attending  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  more  mortifying  because  unex- 
pected, which  had  caused  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  National  Councils  some  displays  of  valor 
and  military  skill  which  deserved  the  notice  of 
Congress.  This  omission  had  been  the  more 
marked  because  of  the  almost  unlimited  plaudits 
during  the  same  time  bestowed  on  the  officers 
of  the  Navy,  &c.  Had  the  nation  noticed  by 
civil  honors  the  merits  of  a  Pike,  a  Taylor,  a 
Croghan,  a  Miller,  and  some  others,  perhaps 
they  would  have  done  but  sheer  justice.  But 
his  object  in  rising  now  was  to  present  a  motion 
limited  in  its  character,  and  confined  to  objects 
which  must  meet  the  approbation  of  the  House. 
The  resolution  he  proposed,  and  which  he  had 
hoped  some  other  member  would  before  now 
have  offered,  was  in  the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  be  presented  to  Generals  Brown, 
Scott,  and  Gaines,  and  their  companions  in  fame. 

Resolved,  That  General  Brown  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  other  officers  and  soldiers  under 
his  command  the  thanks  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress,  and  the  high  sense  of  gratitude  entertained 
for  victories  so  splendid,  achieved  in  contests  so 
unequal. 

Considerable  desultory  debate  took  place  on 
this  motion,  not  in  opposition  to  the  principle, 
but  from  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode. 

Mr.  Oakley  moved  to  commit  the  same  to 
the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs,  with  instruc- 
tions to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  return- 
ing the  thanks  of  Congress  to  such  other  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  as  may  have 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  present  war. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Shabpe,  to  amend 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Oaklet,  by  inserting,  after 
the  word  "  Congress,"  the  following :  "  with 
such  other  testimonials  of  the  national  approba- 
tion, as  said  committee  shall  deem  advisable." 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
to  postpone,  until  Monday  next,  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolutions;  which  was 
agreed  to. 


Thtfesdat,  September  29. 
Another    member,   to  wit,  from   Virginia, 
John  Olopton,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 


Feidat,  September  30. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New 
Hampshire,  Beadbuet  Oillet  ;  from  New  Jer- 
sey, James  Sohukeman  ;  from  Maryland,  Nicho- 
las K.  Mooeb,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 
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Monday,  October  3. 

Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New  York, 
John  W.  Taylor  ;  and  from    Virginia,   Hugh 
Nelson,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 
Honorary  Rewards. 

Mr.  Troup,  from  the  Committee  on  Military- 
Affairs,  reported  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
thanks  of  Congress  f<jr  the  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  with  which  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  have  been  sustained  by  Major  General 
Brown,  and  Brigadiers  Scott,  Gaines,  and  Ma- 
comb, during  the  present  campaign. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  from  the  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  directing 
an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  a  temporary 
removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government  from  the 
city  of  Washington,  &c,  reported : 

"That  the  committee  had  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, and  directed  the  Chairman  to  submit  to 
the  House  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  remove  the 
Seat  of  Government  at  this  time  from  the  city  of 
Washington." 

The  House  having  agreed  to  consider  the 
report — 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  said  he  had  reported 
that  resolution  in  conformity  to  the  directions 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee ;  but  he  now 
thought  it  his  duty  to  move  to  strike  out  the 
word  "  inexpedient,"  and  insert  the  word  "  ex- 
pedient." 

A  short  desultory  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween several  members  in  relation  to  the  state 
of  defence  of  the  place,  &c, 

When  the  question  on  Mr.  Fisk's  motion  to 
amend  (the  effect  of  which  was  to  declare  it 
expedient  to  remove)  was  taken  and  decided  as 
follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Baylies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Bradley,  Brig- 
ham,  Brown,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Champion,  Cilley, 
Clark,  Condict,  Conard,  Cooper,  Cox,  Creighton, 
Davenport,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha, 
Duvall,  Ely,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Geddes,  Grosvenor, 
Hulbert,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irwin,  Jackson  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kent  of  New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts, 
Law,  Lovett,  Lyle,  Markell,  Miller,  Moffit,  Mosely, 
Murfree,  Oakley,  Pickering,  Piper,  Post,  John  Reed, 
Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rich,  Ruggles,  Schureman, 
Seybert,  Sharpe,  Sherwood,  Skinner,  Stanford,  Stock- 
ton, Sturges,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Udree, 
Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New  Jersey, 
Wilcox,  and  Winter — 68. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Archer,  Avery,  Barbour,  Bard, 
Barnett,  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bowen,  BurweU,  Caper- 
ton,  Chappell,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Crawford,  Culpe- 
per,  Cuthbert,  Dana,  Earl,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow, 
Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermout,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Frank- 
lin, Gaston,  Gholson,  Glasgow,  Goodwin,  Griffin, 
Hall,  Hanson,  Harris,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hubbard, 
Humphreys,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Kerr,  Kershaw,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lef- 
ferts,  Lewis,  Lowndes,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKee,   Mc- 


Kira,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Newton,  Pear- 
son, Pickens,  Pleasants,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Roane, 
Sage,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Strong,  Stuart,  Tel- 
fair, Troup,  White,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Yancey — 68. 

The  House  being  equally  divided — 

The  Speaker  said  he  was  now  called  on  to 
give  a  vote  as  unexpected  as  painful.  He  would, 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  any  other,  regardless  of 
the  feelings  that  might  be  thereby  excited,  and 
the  impressions  probably  received,  give  that 
vote  which  he^believed  the  interests,  safety,  and 
honor  of  the  nation  under  all  the  circumstances 
to  require.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  these  considerations  required  him  to 
vote  in  the  affirmative.  The  reason  for  this 
vote  was,  that  this  District  could  not  be  defend- 
ed except  at  an  immense  expense,  and  an  ex- 
pense perhaps  half  of  that  which  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  war. 

So  the  amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  refer  the 
report  as  amended  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  that  it  might  be  more  fully  and 
freely  discussed. 

Mi-.  Fisk  having  acceded  to  the  proposed  re- 
ference to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  busi- 
ness was  so  disposed  of,  and  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  October  5. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Rhode  Island, 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 

Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  the  expediency  of  a  temporary 
removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government.  The  resolu- 
tion under  consideration  stands  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  re- 
move the  Seat  of  Government  from  the  City  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Stooktox,  of  New  Jersey,  said  he  had 
at  one  time  determined  to  take  no  part  in  the 
discussion  now  before  the  committee,  but  to 
remain  satisfied  with  a  silent  vote.  The  subject 
had  always  appeared  to  him  of  such  a  nature,  as 
to  preclude  any  just  expectation  of  good  result- 
ing from  much  debate.  We  should  make  no 
proselytes  on  one  side  or  the  other — the  subject 
lies  level  with  every  man's  understanding. 
Gentlemen  need  only  to  open  the  constitution 
of  their  country — cast  their  eyes  around — sur- 
vey the  District,  and  observe  what  was  before 
them,  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctly.  He 
had,  however,  been  induced  to  alter  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  course  of  argument  which  an  honor- 
able member  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Pear- 
son, who  he  was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  seat) ' 
had  thought  proper  to  pursue.  That  gentleman 
had  made  many  remarks  which  were  suscepti- 
ble of  a  satisfactory  answer ;  many  which  Mr.  S. 
thought  ought  not  to  go  forth  without  an  an- 
swer ; — they  might,  if  unanswered,  be  thought 
correct,  and  would,  he  feared,  delude  and  mis- 
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lead  those  -whom  that  gentleman  had  with  so 
much  zeal  and  ability  attempted  to  serve.  No 
gentleman,  Mr.  S.  said,  conld  feel  less  personal 
interest  in  the  question  than  he  did ;  coming 
from  a  State  having  very  humble  pretensions  to 
consequence  or  patronage — never  himself  ex- 
pecting to  be  here  again  after  this  session — he 
could  view  the  subject  with  coolness  and  im- 
partiality. The  honorable  member  he  alluded 
to  had  indulged  himself  in  very  extensive  and 
wide  excursions.  Mr.  S.  would  not  attempt  to 
follow  him  in  his  whole  course,  but  content 
himself  with  selecting  some  of  his  leading  points, 
leaving  it  to  other  gentlemen  to  remark  on  the 
residue  if  they  saw  fit.  To  get  at  the  gentle- 
man's argument  at  once,  he  would  consider  it 
under  two  general  heads— 

1st.  The  legal,  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  Seat  of  Government. 

2d.  The  propriety  or  expediency  of  exercising 
that  right  it'  they  had  it. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had  de- 
nied both ;  he  would  contend  for  the  affirmative 
of  each  proposition. 

1st.  Does  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  possess  the  legal  constitutional  power  of 
removing  itself  from  this  District  ?  Mr.  S.  said, 
it  was  obvious  that  this  point  must  be  subdivid- 
ed into  two :  1st.  Has  the  Government  the 
power  of  temporary  removal?  2d.  Has  it  the 
power  of  permanent  removal  ?  Mr.  S.  said  that 
he  considered  the  first  as  the  only  question  now 
properly  before  the  committee.  It  was  true 
that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution 
was  general  in  its  terms,  yet  it  seemed  to  be 
agreed  on  all  sides,  that  only  a  temporary  re- 
moval was  contemplated  at  present.  We  were 
not  ready  now  to  act  on  so  extensive  a  subject 
— one  involving  so  many  considerations  of  pub- 
lic interest,  of  private  feeling  and  justice,  as  that 
of  a  permanent  removal.  This  great  point,  then, 
was  really  not  before  the  committee.  But  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  supposing,  prob- 
ably, that  upon  the  question  of  permanent  re- 
moval he  was  impregnable,  had  pressed  it  into 
his  service ;  its  discussion  was,  therefore,  proper, 
and  might  be  useful.  As  to  the  legal  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Government  to  remove  itself 
for  a  season  on  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  who, 
Mr.  S.  asked,  could  seriously  doubt  it?  What 
section  of  the  constitution,  what  principle  of 
reason,  common  sense,  or  common  justice,  could 
be  relied  on  to  take  from  the  national  councils 
so  common  and  necessary  an  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty ?  None  could  be  produced ;  the  gentle- 
man could  find  none;  no  gentleman  had 
hazarded  the  assertion.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man himself  from  North  Carolina,  with  all  his 
zeal,  industry,  and  talent,  had  not  brought  his 
mind  up  to  such  an  assertion  in  direct  terms  ; 
yet  it  was  necessary  to  a  successful  opposition 
to  this  resolution,  not  only  to  make,  but  to  make 
good  this  extravagant  position.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  the  people  have  thus  fettered,  thus  im- 
prisoned, their  Government?  Why  should  an  act, 
ascertaining  the  place  where  the  Government 


should  sit,  be  considered  so  sacred  as  not  to  be 
approached  by  the  Government  which  enacted 
it  ?  Why,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
should  it  be  irrepealable  ?  If  pestilence  came — 
if  famine  or  war  came — were  we  to  be  enchain- 
ed to  the  spot,  by  the  magic  force  of  an  act  not 
to  be  altered  ?  The  proposition  was  monstrous ; 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  such  an 
idea  was  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  either 
in  constitutional  law,  common  sense,  or  common 
justice.  Congress,  Mr.  S.  said,  had  settled  this 
question  by  passing  a  law,  not  only  asserting  the 
right  of  temporary  removal  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, but  delegating  that  right  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  alluded  to  the  act  of 
1794,  by  which  the  President  is  authorized,  by 
proclamation,  to  convene  Congress  at  some  oth- 
er place  than  that  fixed  by  law,  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, by  reason  of  a  contagious  disease,  or  any 
other  cause,  Congress  could  not  meet  at  the 
Seat  of  Government  without  danger  to  the  lives 
and  healths  of  the  members.  If  this  matter  had 
been  exposed  to  any  doubt,  this  law  would  have 
settled  it ;  it  is  a  legislative  authority  upon  the 
very  point ;  and  so  far  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  entertaining  the  scruples  the 
honorable  gentleman  had  imputed  to  them,  that 
there  was  a  very  common  expectation  in  that 
part  of  the  Union  Mr.  S.  was  conversant  with, 
that  after  the  late  inroad  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  public  buildings  here,  the 
President  would  by  proclamation  have  convened 
Congress  at  some  other  place.  He  might  have 
so  done  with  strict  propriety;  the  fact  which 
was  before  him,  the  catastrophe  which  had 
happened,  would  have  justified  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  not  sit  here  with  safety  to  the  lives 
and  healths  of  the  members ;  the  general  terms 
of  the  act  alluded  to  seemed  designed  to  meet 
such  a  case  as  had  happened,  and  although  the 
President  did  not  think  proper  to  execute  the 
authority,  yet  the  investing  him  with  it  was 
decisive  of  the  right  to  remove  for  sufficient 
reasons.  But,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  would  go  further, 
submit  with  confidence  to  the  committee  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  without  the  assent 
of  the  President,  might  by  a  joint  resolution  re- 
move themselves  for  this  session,  and  this  would 
of  course  produce  a  removal  of  the  Government, 
and  all  its  departments.  Mr.  S.  relied  on  the 
fifth  section  of  the  constitution  to  prove  his 
position.  It  is  there  provided,  "that  neither 
House  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting."  This  provision  not  only  pro- 
hibits unseasonable  adjournments  and  separa- 
tions, but  expressly  admits  and  regulates  the  gen- 
eral power  of  removal ;  and,  (if  a  grant  of  power 
was  in  such  a  case  necessary,  though  he  thought 
it  was  not,)  by  necessary  implication,  it  invests  in 
the  two  Houses  a  right  by  joint  vote  to  adjourn 
to  any  other  place ;  and  yet  this  is  the  very 
power  of  temporary  removal  which  seems  now 
to  be  called  in  question.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he 
felt  that  he  had  troubled  the  committee  already 
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too  long  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  he  should, 
therefore,  leave  the  question  of  the  right  of  tem- 
porary removal,  under  the  persuasion  that  no 
member  of  the  committee  entertained  a  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  S.  said  that,  before  he  sat  down,  he  would 
deelare  that  he  had  no  covert  intention ;  that  he 
meant  to  go  no  further  than  he  had  expressed. 
He  had  formed  and  would  deliver  no  opinion  as 
to  the  permanent  removal ;  that  was  a  great  na- 
tional question ;  it  might  be  safely  confided  to 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  future  Congress. 
The  people  of  this  District,  he  thought,  had 
great  claims  and  great  advantages ;  the  induce- 
ments to  return  here  would  be  strong ;  nothing 
but  a  conviction  that,  upon  great  principles,  the 
good  of  the  nation  required  a  removal,  could  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  Government.  Tiiere 
exists  a  statute,  having  no  limitation,  fixing  the 
Seat  of  Government  here :  this  must  be  repealed, 
or  the  Government  must  return.  There  is  in 
the  District  a  real  estate  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  considerable  value.  The  inhabitants 
have  many  claims  upon  the  justice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  not  be  overlooked.  They 
have  also  the  zealous  support  of  a  great  interest 
from  the  Southern  States.  The  probability  is, 
that  a  majority  will  never  agree  upon  any  other 
place.  He  therefore  thought  that  they  had 
magnified  the  danger  they  were  in.  If  the  re- 
moval was  temporary  the  evil  would  be  tem- 
porary, and  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
this  war.  If  it  was  final,  compensation  would 
be  made  in  all  cases  in  which  it  was  due.  On 
the  whole,  he  should  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  honorable  member  from 
North  Carolina. 


Thtjesdat,  October  G. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
Zebuxon  K.  Shipaed,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Semoval  of  the  Seat  of  Government. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  declaring  it  expedient  at  this  time  to 
remove  from  the  city  of  "Washington. 

Mr.  Peabson  addressed  the  House  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much  fear  the  House 
will  be  ill  required  for  their  indulgence  in  ac- 
ceding to  an  adjournment  yesterday  at  my  in- 
stance. This  apprehension  is  heightened  by 
the  circumstance,  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
enter  the  lists  with  an  adversary  so  powerful, 
so  justly  distinguished,  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Stockton.)  The 
odds  are,  indeed,  awful.  My  reliance  is  in  the 
justice  of  my  cause,  and  the  candid  and  liberal 
judgments  of  those  who  hear  me. .  I  must, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  (whom  I  have  so  often  heard  with  con- 
viction and  delight  when  engaged  in  a  better 
cause,)  has  tended  to  confirm  rather  than  dis- 


turb the  opinions  I  entertain  on  the  question 
submitted  for  our  decision. 

The  insulated  proposition  before  us  is,  wheth- 
er it  be  expedient  or  inexpedient  for  Congress 
to  remove  the  seat  of  the  General  Government 
from  its  present  abode  to  some  other  place  for 
a  limited  time.  The  specious  garb  which  en- 
velopes this  proposition  hides  from  the  superfi- 
cial eye  much  of  its  real  deformity.  It  is  our 
right  and  our  duty  to  strip  it  and  analyze  it 
with  that  accuracy  due  to  its  importance — with 
that  care  wffich  is  demanded  by  a  sacred  regard 
for  the  national  faith,  the  national  interest,  and 
above  all  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  these 
States. 

Perhaps  Sew  articles  in  our  constitution  have 
marked  more  fully  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
those  illustrious  men  who  framed  that  charter 
of  liberty,  than  the  provision  in  the  8th  section 
of  the  1st  article,  which  says,  "  Congress  shall 
exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  eases  what- 
soever, over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  &c. 

The  policy  of  this  power  in  Congress  is  as 
manifest  as  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
its  sessions,  its  members  and  deliberations  are 
essential.  That  this  sentiment  may  not  rest  on 
my  authority  alone,  I  beg  leave  to  enforce  it  by 
an  authority  which  will  not  be  disregarded  by 
gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  with  whom 
in  general  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  and 
to  act,  but  many  of  whom  I  regret  to  find  on 
this  occasion  embodied  against  me.  The  au- 
thority alluded  to,  is  that  excellent  exposition 
of  the  constitution  entitled  The  Federalist.  This 
authority  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  when  they  are  informed  that 
the  extract  I  am  about  to  read  is  the  production 
of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate. 

In  considering  the  section  of  the  constitution 
to  which  I  have  referred,  this  author  says: 
"The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  au- 
thority at  the  Seat  of  Government,  carries  its 
own  evidence  with  it.  It  is  a  power  exercised 
by  every  legislature  in  the  Union,  I  might  say, 
of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy. 
Without  it,  not  only  the  public  authority  might 
be  insulted,  and  its  proceedings  be  interrupted 
with  impunity  but  a  dependence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Government  on  the  State 
comprehending  the  Seat  of  the  Government  for 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  its  duty  might 
bring  on  the  National  Councils  an  imputation 
of  awe  or  influence,  equally  dishonorable  to  the 
Government  and  dissatisfactory  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy." 

For  those  reasons,  and  many  other  considera- 
tions which  will  suggest  themselves  to  every 
reflecting  man,  Congress  was  vested  with  the 
power,  and  it  became  their  duty  to  establish  the 
Seat  of  the  General  Government  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  constitution.  This  power  has 
been  exercised,  this  duty  has  been  performed. 
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The  subject  demanded  and  received  the  atten- 
tion due  to  its  importance  by  the  first  Congress 
which  assembled  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. Many  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Congress  had  also  been  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  may  well  be  presumed  to  have 
best  understood  the  powers  given  and  duties 
enjoined  by  that  sacred  instrument  which  they 
had  contributed  to  form.  It  would  be  little  less 
than  impious  to  accuse  them  of  violating  their 
own  act ;  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  presump- 
tion to  charge  them  with  ignorance  as  to  the 
limitation  of  powers  which  they  themselves  had 
prescribed. 

By  reference  to  the  Congressional  Register  of 
1789,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  Congress 
had  scarcely  assembed  before  their  attention 
was  peculiarly  directed  to  the  important  subject 
of  locating  the  permanent  Seat  of  the  General 
Government  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the 
constitution.  Those  friends  of  union  well  knew 
the  necessity  of  this  power,  and  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  bind  faster  and  faster  the  members 
of  this  political  association,  some  of  whom  were 
but  feebly  knit  together,  and  the  cement  of  the 
whole  yet  soft  and  infirm.  Every  effort  was 
therefore  essential  to  give  a  heart  to  this  body, 
from  which  its  several  members  would  derive 
support,  strength,  and  confidence.  This  great 
object  was  to  be  effected  by  embracing  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  establish  the  permanent 
Seat  of  the  General  Government  on  principles 
of  justice  and  equality ;  having  a  due  regard  to 
the  extent,  population,  and  convenience  of  all 
the  States ;  regarding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
progressive  increase  of  our  Western  settlements, 
the  Atlantic  navigation,  and  a  convenient  in- 
tercourse with  the  Western  country.  Upon 
these  principles,  it  was  resolved  by  the  first 
Congress  to  fix  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
Government. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  House  that  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks  the  other  day,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  speeches  of  almost  every  distin- 
guished member  of  the  first  Congress  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  from  which  it  appeared  that  not 
one  individual  member  questioned  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  Congress  to  establish  perma- 
nently the  Seat  of  the  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  every  member  knew  and  admitted 
they  were  then  legislating  on  a  question  not 
so  important  to  themselves  at  that  moment,  but 
which  was  deemed  vitally  important  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union,  as  it  would  be  binding  for 
ages  yet  to  come.  With  this  understanding,  and 
for  this  object,  we  find  the  word  permanent 
emphatically  used  in  every  resolution,  in  every 
act,  in  every  speech,  syllable  or  letter  on  this 
subject.  It  is  true,  in  the  discussion  on  this 
subject,  local  jealousies,  local  feelings  and  influ- 
ence were  not  totally  discarded.  They  were 
manifested  as  to  the  place  which  should  become 
the  centre  of  the  Union,  but  entered  not  into 
the  question  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  act  about 
to  be  performed.  The  essence  of  the  act  was 
its  perpetuity,  its  binding  force  on  future  legisla- 


tures, to  put  forever  at  rest  a  question,  the  agi- 
tation of  which  might  in  after  times,  awaken 
and  give  new  vigor  to  passions  and  jealousies, 
which  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  had 
hushed,  and  which  it  was  the  first  duty  of  wise 
legislators  to  keep  in  profound  sleep ;  because 
if  again  aroused,  they  might  shake  the  Union  to 
its  centre. 

The  principles  on  which  the  permanent  Seat 
of  the  General  Government  should  be  establish- 
ed being  recognized  and  admitted  by  all,  the 
contest  solely  rested  between  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  those 
of  the  Potomac.  The  superior  claims  of  the 
Potomac  ultimately  prevailed,  and  Congress 
did,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1790,  and  by  an 
amendatory  act  of  March  3d,  1791,  designate 
and  accept  the  present  District  of  Columbia  for 
"  the  permanent  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  By  the  same  and  subsequent 
acts,  the  President  was  authorized  to  enter  into 
engagements  for  the  accceptance  of  such  quan- 
tity of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac, 
within  the  said  District,  as  he  might  deem 
proper  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  authorized  to  erect  public  buildings,  and, 
through  the  agency  of  commissioners,  to  lay  off 
and  designate  the  plan  of  this  city,  which  bears 
his  name.  Por  this  purpose,  he  was  vested 
with  power  to  enter  into  contracts  and  stipula- 
tions with  the  proprietors  of  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  for  an  absolute  transfer  of 
their  lands  in  fee  simple,  for  the  objects  con- 
templated, and  in  consideration  of  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  permanent  Seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  powers  vested  in  the  President,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  objects  specified  in  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  alluded  to,  the  proprie- 
tors did  cede  to  the  United  States  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  this 
city,  and  for  which  no  compensation  was  re- 
ceived, except  for  a  few  acres  on  which  public 
buildings  were  erected,  and  some  squares  ex- 
clusively designed  for  public  purposes.  In  fur- 
therance of  these  objects,  a  great  variety  of 
other  powers  were  granted  to  the  President, 
the  execution  of  which  necessarily  involved  the 
interests  of  numerous  individuals,  and  for  the 
successful  completion  of  which  public  faith 
could  and  did  alone  constitute  the  guarantee. 
Under  these  powers,  and  for  the  objects  con- 
templated, large  donations  were  received,  lots 
were  sold,  loans  were  obtained,  and  pledges 
given,  for  their  repayment,  of  the  very  property 
which  had  been  surrendered  by  individuals  to 
the  United  States. 

The  donations  from  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  together  with  the  sale  of  lots, 
which  cost  the  Government  nothing,  amount  to 
more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  public  ground  remaining  unsold,  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  one  million  of  dollars.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  District  as  the  permanent  seat 
of  the  Government,  foreigners  were  authorized 
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to  purchase  and  hold  lands  within  its  limits. 
The  then  President  of  the  United  States,  Gen- 
eral Washington,  availed  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, not  only  to  raise  funds,  hut  also  to 
interest  respectable  foreigners  and  skilful  arti- 
sans of  all  countries  in  aid  of  this  new  but  ex- 
tensive establishment.  "With  this  view  agents 
were  sent  to  Europe  with  official  certified 
copies  of  all  the  laws  and  proceedings  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  on  the  authority  of  which 
artists  were  induced  to  come  from  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  settle  here.  Large  sales  of  city 
lots  were  made  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  Holland  and  England,  which  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  still  held  by  those  purchasers  or  those 
claiming  under  them. 

Two  other  material  parties  to  the  compact 
for  fixing  the  permanent  Seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment yet  remain  to  be  heard.  These  are  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  We  need 
barely  refer  to  the  laws  of  those  States  to  learn 
the  motives  and  considerations  which  induced 
them  to  surrender  their  jurisdiction  not  only  of 
soil  but  persons,  to  the  extent  of  ten  miles 
square  in  the  most  important  section  of  their 
States.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  moment  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Maryland,  passed  19th  December,  1791, 
entitled  "  An  act  concerning  the  Territory  of 
Columbia  and  city  of  Washington."  The  pre- 
amble commences  in  these  emphatic  terms : 
"  Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  several  acts  of  Congress,  and  acts 
of  the  Assemblies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  by 
his  proclamation,  dated  at  Georgetown,  on  the 
30th  day  of  March,  1791,  did  declare  and  make 
known  that  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  ten 
miles  square,  for  the  permanent  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  shall  be  located,"  &c. 
"  And,  whereas  Nbtley  Young,  Daniel  Carroll 
of  Duddington,  and  many  others,  proprietors  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, have  been  laid  out  in  a  city,  came  into 
an  agreement,  and  have .  conveyed  their  lands 
in  trust  to  Thomas  Beall,  son  of  George,  and 
John  Mackall  Gantt,  whereby  they  have  sub- 
jected their  lands  to  be  laid  out  as  a  city,  given 
up  part  to  the  United  States,  and  subjected 
other  parts  to  be  sold  to  raise  money  as  a  dona- 
tion to  be  employed  according  to  the  act  of 
Congress  for  establishing  the  temporary  and 
permanent  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  under  and  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  each  of  said  deeds,"  &c. 

By  the  second  section  of  said  law,  it  is  enact- 
ed, "  That  all  that  part  of  the  said  Territory 
called  Columbia,  which  lies  within  the  limits  of 
this  State,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  forever  ceded  and  relinquish- 
ed to  the  Congress  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  full  and  absolute  right  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  per- 
sons residing  or  to  reside  thereon,  pursuant  to 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States,"  &c.  This  law  then  proceeds  to  sub- 
ject other  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  city  to 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  which 
had  been  transferred  as  before  recited,  and  con- 
cludes by  making  a  donation  of  $72,000,  to  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings  or 
other  improvements  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  As  this  sub- 
ject was  until  very  lately  little  understood  by 
myself,  and  possibly  less  so  by  many  members 
of  the  House,  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  a 
correct  decision,  and  a  proper  application  of 
facts  to  principles,  to  give  a  general  history  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Seat  of  Government  at 
this  place,  that  we  and  the  nation  should  know 
and  reflect  on  the  numerous  obligations  by 
which  the  Seat  of  Government  is  bound  to  its 
present  spot — obligations  resting  not  on  fluctu- 
ating notions  of  policy,  but  flowing  from  the 
constitution,  sanctioned  by  repeated  laws,  riv- 
eted by  compacts  with  States  and  individuals, 
and  rendered  sacred  by  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  nation. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolve  was  further  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  For- 
syth of  Georgia,  Hawkins  of  Kentucky,  Bowen 
and  Khea  of  Tennessee ;  and  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Shaepe  of  Kentucky,  and  Inoeksoix  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
was  decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alston,  Baylies  of  Massachusetts, 
Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Bradley,  Brignam,  Brown, 
Butler,  Caldwell,  Champion,  Cilley,  Clark,  Condict, 
Conard,  Cooper,  Cos,  Creighton,  Davenport,  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  Denoylles,  Desha,  Duvall,  Ely,  Findlay, 
Fisk  of  New  York,  Geddes,  Gonrdin,  Grosvenor,  Hul- 
bert,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irwin,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Kent  of  New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts, 
Law,  Lovett,  Lyle,  Markell,  Miller,  Moffit,  Mosely, 
Oakley,  Onnsby,  Pickering,  Piper,  Post,  John  Reed, 
Eea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rich,  Ruggles,  Schureman,  Sey- 
bert,  Sharpe,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Skinner,  Stanford, 
Stockton,  Sturges,  TannehiU,  Taylor,  Thompson, 
Udree,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New 
Jersey,  Wheaton,  Wilcox,  and  Winter — 72. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Avery,  Barbour,  Bard,  Bar- 
nett,  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bowen,  Burwell,  Chappell, 
Clopton,  Comstock,  Crawford,  Culpeper,  Cuthbert, 
.Dana,  Earle,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Fisk  of  Ver- 
mont, Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Gbolson, 
Glasgow,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Griffin,  Hall,  Han- 
son, Harris,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Humphreys,  Hunger- 
ford,  Irving,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  King  of  North  Carolina, 
Lefferts,  Lowndes,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim, 
McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Nelson,  Newton,  Pear- 
son, Pickens,  Pleasants,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Roane, 
Sage,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Stuart,  Telfair, 
Troup,  White,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Wright,  and 
Yancey — 71. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  pursuance 
thereof. 


Eeidat,  October  7. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New  York, 
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William  S.  Smith  ;  and  from  Kentucky,  Sam- 
uel IIopkinm,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 


Monday,  October  10. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Samuel  Tagoaet  ;  from  Maryland, 
Samuel  Ringgold  ;  from  North  Carolina,  Wil- 
liam Kennedt;  and  from  Louisiana,  Thomas 
Bolling  Robebtsoh,  appeared,  and  took  their 
seats. 

Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  made  a  report  on  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  as  relates  to  the  finances  of  the 
United  States ;  which  was  read,  and  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  Thursday  next. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  taxes,  loans,  and  Treasury  notes,  appear  to 
be  the  resources  on  which  we  must  rely  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  The  product  of  the  first,  cannot  he  com- 
manded in  time  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  on 
tho  Treasury.  A  reliance  on  loans,  in  the  present 
situation  of  this  country,  would  be  uncertain ;  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  be  obtained,  not  such 
as  to  induce  a  resort  to  them  at  the  present  moment. 
Treasury  notes,  combined  with  a  system  of  taxation, 
more  extended  than  the  one  heretofore  adopted,  will, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  present  state  of  bank  credit,  be 
found  to  be  a  much  better  resource.  The  want  of 
some  medium,  which,  resting  on  u,  firm  and  solid 
basis,  may  unite  public  confidence,  and  have  a  gene- 
ral, instead  of  a  local  circulation,  is  now  universally 
acknowledged.  The  stoppage  of  specie  payments  by 
the  principal  banks  of  the  Middle  States  has  embar- 
rassed greatly  the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  and, 
by  confining  the  circulation  of  notes  to  the  limits  of 
the  States  within  which  they  are  issued,  has  deprived 
the  Government  of  all  the  facilities  in  the  remittance 
of  money,  which  was  afforded  while  the  public  confi- 
dence gave  to  bank  notes  a  general  circulation.  The 
notes  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  will  not  be  re- 
ceived in  Boston ;  the  notes  of  Baltimore,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  will  not  answer  for  payments 
in  Philadelphia.  If,  by  any  new  modification,  Treas- 
ury notes  could  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
circulating  medium  between  the  different  States, 
they  would  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  free  from  embarrassment  the  transac- 
tions of  individuals.  To  secure  their  circulation,  it 
■would  be  necessary — 1.  To  issue  the  notes  in  sums 
sufficiently  small  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  socie- 
ty ;  2.  To  allow  the  individual  who  holds  them  to 
fund  them  at  pleasure  at  any  of  the  loan  offices,  and 
to  receive  their  amount  in  stock  of  the  United  States, 
bearing  an  interest  of  8  per  cent. ;  3.  To  make  them 
payable  to  bearer,  and  transferable  by  delivery ; 
4.  To  make  them  receivable  in  all  payments  for 
public  lands  and  taxes ;  5.  To  pledge,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  amount  issued,  so  much 
of  the  internal  duties  as  shall  be  necessary.  To  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  circulating  medium,  the 
United  States  to  retain  the  power,  on  giving  six 
months'  notice,  of  redeeming  them  with  specie,  or 
exchanging  for  them  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  8 
per  cent.  If  these  provisions  are  adopted,  and  taxes 
imposed,  which  shall  manifest  clearly  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  meet  its  engagements,  our  pres- 
ent difficulties  will  vanish,   confidence  he  restored, 


and  the  capital,  hoarded  by  avarice,  or  locked  up 
from  timidity,  will  be  again  restored  to  the  accustom- 
ed channels  of  circulation.  In  presenting  additional 
objects  of  taxation,  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such 
as  will  bear  equally  on  every  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  Europe,  the  price  of  agricultural  products 
is  not  materially  affected  by  a  state  of  war  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  is  there  consumed  within  the  coun- 
try, in  peace  and  in  war.  The  situation  of  the 
United  States  is  totally  different.  With  an  extensive 
and  fertile  country,  and  a  small  population,  compar- 
ed to  the  extent  of  our  territory,  we  have  annually  a 
large  surplus  to  export  to  foreign  markets,  over  and 
above  what  is  necessary  for  consumption.  On  the 
export  of  this  surplus,  which  is  cut  off  by  war,  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to 
meet  taxes.  While,  however,  war  depresses  the  ag- 
ricultural interest,  it  gives  vigor  to  various  manufac- 
tures. By  destroying  all  foreign  competition,  the 
war  has  brought  many  of  these  manufactures  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  which  will  secure  their  successful 
prosecution,  even  after  peace  shall  be  restored.  In 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  we  must  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  every  class  of  our  citizens.  These  es- 
tablishments, under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  grown  to  maturity,  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  bear,  with  the  agricultural  interests,  their  portion 
of  the  taxes  necessary  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  that 
character  for  punctuality  and  good  faith  for  which  the 
American  Government  has  heretofore  heen  distin- 
guished. Several  of  these  manufactures  have  been 
selected  as  proper  subjects  of  taxation  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  unite  with  the  taxes  a  pledge  of  the  public 
faith,  for  the  continuance  of  the  double  duties  until 
the  tax  shall  be  repealed. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  at  present,  to 
present  any  view  of  the  expenditures  for  the  next 
year,  reserving  a  report  on  that  subject  until  the  es- 
timates from  the  Treasury  shall  be  forwarded.  Con- 
fining, therefore,  this  report  to  the  additional  taxes 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit,  they 
submit  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the 
direct  tax,  and  to  increase  the  same  50  per  cent. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  increase  the 
duty  on  spirits  distilled,  by  an  additional  duty  of  12-J 
cents  on  the  gallon. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  100  per 
cent,  on  the  present  duty  on  sales  at  auction. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  50  per 
cent,  to  the  present  duty  on  the  conveyance  of  papers 
and  letters. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  impose  a  duty 
on  the  following  articles,  viz :  manufactured  tobacco 
and  snuff,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer ;  candles, 
of  tallow  and  spermaceti ;  hats ;  cotton  yarn,  spun  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  worked  by  steam  or  water ; 
leather;  pig  iron;  castings;  bar,  rolled,  and  slit  iron, 
and  on  nails  made  by  the  aid  of  machinery ;  on  fur- 
niture above  a  certain  value,  except  beds,  bedding, 
and  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  in  the  hands  of 
the  owner ;  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer;  boots  and  shoes,  above  a  certain 
price,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer ;  on  plated 
harness,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  ;  on  vats,  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper ;  on  saddles  and  bridles,  above 
a  certain  price,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  on  gold 
and  silver  watches,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  on 
pleasure  horses,  kept  exclusively  for  the  saddle  or  car- 
riage ;  on  playing  cards ;  and  on  lotteries. 
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Estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  proposed  increase,  and 
of  the  new  duties-  -     -     -$11,635,000 

Add  the  revenue  for  1815,  as  estimated  by 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  -  10,800,000 

Making  for  1815  a  revenue  of  -  -  %  22,435,000 


Negotiations  for  Peace. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Pbesident  op  the  United  States  : 
To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

I  lay  before  Congress  communications  just  received 
from  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States, 
charged  with  negotiating  peace  with  Great  Britain ; 
showing  the  conditions  on  which  alone  that  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  instructions  to  those  Plenipotentiaries,  disclos- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  they  were  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  will  be 
the  subject  of  another  communication. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  October  10,  1814. 

The  Message  and  communications  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Fobsyth  moved  that  five  thousand  copies 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  inserting  "ten  thousand 
copies"  in  the  place  of  "  five  thousand."  He 
said  he  was  persuaded  the  information  commu- 
nicated in  the  Message  had  awakened  but  one 
feeling  throughout  the  House,  and  stamped  the 
same  impression  on  every  member.  It  had  al- 
ways been  his  opinion  that  it  became  not  this 
Government  to  stand  on  idle,  frivolous  etiquette, 
but  to  speak  to  the  enemy,  if  indeed  we  desired 
to  convert  him  to  a  friend,  to  speak  to  him 
frankly,  plainly,  and  directly,  to  the  end  that 
all  ground  for  his  doubting  our  sincerity  might 
be  removed.  He  trusted  that  it  would  appear 
that  our  Commissioners  had  been  instructed  so 
to  speak,  and  that  they  had  so  spoken.  If, 
then,  on  fair  and  honorable  terms  proposed, 
England  should  have  denied  us  peace ;  if  other 
and  new  claims  had  been  set  up ;  if  she  has  at- 
tempted to  annex  degrading  and  humiliating 
conditions ;  if  she  has  presumed  to  trench  upon 
our  ascertained  rights  as  hitherto  acknowledged 
and  enjoyed,  from  that  moment  Mr.  H.'s  deter- 
mination had  long  since  been  formed  to  unite  in 
supporting  the  most  vigorous  system  of  honor- 
able war,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the  enemy 
to  a  sense  of  justice.  Mr.  H.  was  satisfied  that 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  make  the  war 
national  than  to  convince  the  people  that  an 
honest  and  fair  effort  had  been  made  to  obtain 
peace,  and  it  had  been  denied  upon  terms  mu- 
tually honorable.  From  that  moment  it  ceased 
to  be  a  party  war,  and  of  necessity  became  na- 
tional. Mr.  H.  said  he  too  well  knew  the  party 
with  which  it  had  been  his  pride  and  happiness 
to  act,  to  doubt  of  their  determining  to  bear  a 
just  share  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  incurred  in 


defending  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  a  war  that 
becomes  just.  Forgetting,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  objections  to  the  Administration ;  stifling 
their  complaints  as  far  as  might  be  against  the 
party  that  supports  it ;  sacrificing  all  minor 
considerations ;  endeavoring  to  bury  in  oblivion 
the  numerous  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  party ; 
omitting,  to  every  proper  extent,  a  retrospect 
of  the  past,  and  looking  to  the  present  and  the 
future,  for  the  purpose  of  staunching  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  of  their  country,  they  would  stand 
forth  in  this  her  hour  of  peril,  in  asserting  and 
maintaining  her  established  rights  and  honor. 

Mr.  Oaklet,  of  New  York,  said  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  on  this  occasion  to  reiter- 
ate the  sentiments  of  his  honorable  friend,  (Mr. 
Hanson.)  His  friend,  he  was  confident,  had 
expressed  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
act,  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demands 
and  pretensions  of  the  British  Government,  as 
developed  in  the  despatches  just  read  to  the 
House.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, to  declare,  that  those  demands  and  preten- 
sions were  utterly  inadmissible  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But,  Mr.  O.  said,  while  he  made 
this  declaration,  and  while  he  felt,  in  common 
with  all  gentlemen,  the  conviction  that  there 
could  be  but  one  sentiment  in  the  nation,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  resisting,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  the  unjust  and  arrogant  claims  of 
the  enemy,  he  felt  bound  to  remark,  that  he 
could  never  forget  by  whom  and  upon  what 
grounds  the  nation  had  been  involved  in  this 
war,  upon  the  issue  of  which  were  now  staked 
the  essential  rights  and  honor  of  the  country. 
The  character  given  by  the  enemy  to  the  war, 
had  put  at  hazard  these  rights  and  that  honor, 
and  they  must  now  be  vindicated  at  an  incalcu- 
lable expense  of  treasure  and  blood.  Mr.  O. 
said  it  was  notorious,  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  a  great  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  thought  it  rash  and  unnecessary. 
If  the  Administration  had  been  willing  to  make 
peace  on  terms  which  could  be  expected  to  unite 
the  approbation  of  the  nation,  they  must  have 
been  prepared  to  abandon  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  had  been  declared.  Their  conduct 
in  the  late  negotiation  could  not  be  properly 
estimated  until  the  instrnctions  to  our  Commis- 
sioners are  laid  before  the  House.  This,  Mr. 
O.  said,  he  perceived  was  to  be  done.  It  would 
then  appear  how  far  they  had  thought  it  im- 
portant to  maintain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
had  deemed  it  expedient  to  commence  a  war ; 
the  conclusion  of  which  was  not  now  within 
their  control,  and  appeared  to  be  removed  to  a 
hopeless  distance. 

The  motion  to  print  ten  thousand  copies  was 
agreed  to. 

Tuesday,  October  11. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
Abbaham  Hasbbottok,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 
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Honors  to  the  Brave. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of 
the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  with  which  the 
reputation  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  has 
been  sustained  by  Major  Generals  Brown,  Scott, 
and  Gaines,  and  Brigadier  General  Macomb. 
These  resolutions  were  yesterday  amended  in 
committee  by  the  insertion  of  the  names  of 
Generals  P.  B.  Porter,  Eipley,  and  Miller. 
These  amendments  were,  after  considerable  de- 
bate, confirmed  by  the  House.  The  resolution 
approbatory  of  the  conduct  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Macomb  was  also  amended,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Shipakd,  of  New  York,  by  adding 
thereto  the  names  of  Major  General  Mooers  of 
the  New  York  militia,  and  Major  General  Strong 
of  the  militia  of  Vermont. 

The  resolutions  thus  amended,  were  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading — Ayes  93. 
Library  for  Congress. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
Library  Committee  of  Congress  to  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  offering  the  library  to  Congress  on 
their  own  terms  and  their  own  time  of  pay- 
ment, to  replace  in  some  degree  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  this  respect  by  the  recent  invasion, 
was  read.  The  letter  6tates  that  the  collection 
has  been  the  work  of  fifty  years  and  of  great 
care  and  attention  (and  said  to  consist  of  ten 
thousand  volumes) — a  collection  which  he  had 
designed,  at  his  death,  to  have  offered  the  refu- 
sal of  to  Congress — but  this  intention,  the  letter 
states,  is  hastened  by  the  recent  events,  as  the 
few  years  yet  left  to  him  would  afford  him  but 
a  barren  use  of  this  extensive  and  valuable  li- 
brary.— [For  which  letter  see  Senate  proceed- 
ings, ante  page  293.] 


Wednesday,  October  12. 

Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Naval  Affairs,  reported  without 
amendment  the  resolution  from  the  Senate  in 
honor  of  Captain  Macdonough,  his  officers  and 
crew ;  and  they  were  made  the  order  of  the 
day  for  to-morrow. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  with  which 
the  reputation  of  the  arins  of  the  United  States 
has  been  sustained  by  Generals  Brown,  Scott, 
Gaines,  Eipley,  and  Miller,  of  the  Army,  and 
General  P.  B.  Porter  of  the  New  York  militia, 
and  General  Macomb  of  the  Army,  were  read  a 
third  time,  as  amended. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  in- 
forming the  House  that  they  had  passed  a  joint 
resolution  relative  to  the  capture  of  the  British 
sloop  of  war  L'Epervier  by  the  Peacock ;  which 
resolve  was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs. 


TiruBBDAY,  October  13. 
Mr.  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  gave  notice  that  he 
should  to-morrow  call  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  additional 
taxes. 

Honor  to  the  Brave. 

Mr.  Tkoup,  of  Georgia,  from  the  Military 
Committee,  reported  the  resolutions,  yesterday 
referred  to  them,  in  the  following  amended 
form  : 

Resolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
presented  to  Major  General  Brown,  and  through  him 
to  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for  their 
gallantly  and  good  conduct  in  the  successive  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Niagara,  and  Erie,  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  which  British  veteran  troops  were  beaten  and  re- 
pulsed by  equal  or  inferior  numbers,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause 
a  gold  medal  to  be  struck,  emblematical  of  these  tri- 
umphs, and  presented  to  Major  General  Brown. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck,  with 
suitable  emblems  and  devices,  and  presented  to  Major 
General  Scott,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained by  Congress  of  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  successive  conflicts  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara, 
and  of  his  uniform  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in 
sustaining  the  reputation  of  the  arms  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  silver  medals  to  be  struck,  with 
suitable  emblems  and  devices,  and  presented  to  Brig- 
adier General  Eipley,  Brigadier  General  Miller,  and 
Brigadier  General  Porter,  in  testimony  of  the  high 
sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  their  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  in  the  several  conflicts  of  Chippewa, 
Niagara,  and  Erie. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  presented  to  Brigadier  General  Gaines, 
and  through  him  to  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in 
defeating  the  enemy  at  Erie,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
repelling  with  great  slaughter  the  attack  of  a  British 
veteran  army  superior  in  numbers,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause  a 
gold  medal  to  be  struck,  emblematical  of  this  triumph, 
and  presented  to  Brigadier  General  Gaines. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  and  they 
are  hereby  presented  to  Brigadier  General  Macomb, 
and  through  him  to  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in 
defeating  the  enemy  at  Plattsburg,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  repelling  with  1,500  men,  aided  by  a 
body  of  militia  and  volunteers  from  New  York  and 
Vermont,  a  British  veteran  army  greatly  superior  in 
number,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck, 
emblematical  of  this  triumph,  and  presented  to  Briga- 
dier General  Macomb. 

The  report  was  accepted  without  opposition, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  and  last  time  to- 
day. [But,  before  it  could  be  engrossed  for 
that  purpose,  the  House  had  adjourned.] 

The  Battle  on  Lake  Ghamplain. 
The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  of 
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Virginia,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  resolutions  from  the  Senate,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sense  of  Congress  of  the  import- 
ance and  brilliancy  of  the  decisive  victory  ob- 
tained by  Commodore  Thomas  Macdonough  and 
his  brave  officers  and  men. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 
Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  said,  before  the 
question  was  taken  upon  the  resolutions,  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  a  few  remarks. 
Whatever,  said  he,  may  be  the  difference  of 
opinion  among  us,  as  to  the  manner  or  the  meas- 
ure of  approbation  which  we  will  bestow  upon 
our  land  officers  and  soldiers,  I  believe  there  is 
but  one  sentiment  as  to  our  seamen.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  country,  the  occasions  of  just  and 
honorable  eulogium  upon .  them  have  been  so 
frequent,  that  the  practice  is  fully  settled,  the 
precedents  completely  established.  The  subject 
of  the  resolutions  before  you,  is  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Commodore  Macdonough  and  his  gal- 
lant comrades  on  Lake  Champlain,  over  a  supe- 
rior British  squadron,  on  the  memorable  11th 
of  September  last — a  victory  in  itself  equal  to 
any  one  which  has  been  achieved  by  our  navy ; 
in  its  consequences  certainly  surpassed  by  none. 
A  view  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  squad- 
rons will  convince  us  that  this  victory  was  in 
itself  equal  to  any  one  which  has  preceded  it. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  almost  every 
particular,  perhaps  in  every  one,  the  advantage 
■  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The  action  was 
commenced  by  him  in  the  fullest  confidence  of 
success.  He  chose  his  own  time  ;  he  took  his 
own  distance ;  he  was  animated  by  the  presence 
of  a  great  army,  spectators  of  the  contest.  He 
was  stimulated  by  that  spirit  of  emulation 
which  never  ceases  to  exist  between  the  Army 
and  Navy.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the  naval 
contest,  depended  the  successful  issue  of  the 
campaign.  Thus  situated,  and  thus  wrought 
upon  by  motives  so  powerful,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  successful  had  he  not  been  op- 
posed by  men  actuated  by  feelings  of  a  charac- 
ter somewhat  different,  but  perhaps  of  still 
more  powerful  influence.  The  Americans  were, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  fighting  for  their 
country.  That  country  was  likely  to  fall  under 
one  of  the  severest  scourges  to  which  any 
country  can  be  exposed.  The  city  of  Washing- 
ton had.  just  before  fallen  a  prey  to  the  invaders 
— there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  Balti- 
more was  on  the  eve  of  destruction — perhaps 
destroyed.  The  determination  to  lay  waste  and 
destroy  all  the  assailable  parts  of  our  country 
had  been  announced  in  form.  A  ferocious  de- 
termination, sir  1  Adopted,  we  are  assured,  at 
the  special  instance  of  the  Governor  of  Canada. 
A  combination  of  more  powerful  incentives  to 
exertion  has  seldom  addressed  itself  to  the  hu- 
man mind.  Under  its  influence  our  brave 
countrymen  fought;  and  under  its  influence 
they  conquered.  The  consequences  of  their 
victory  are  known  to  all  united  America.  To 
Vol.  V.— 22 


recite  them  would  be  superfluous ;  I  shall  not 
undertake  it,  sir.  All  I  ask  is,  and  I  ask  it  with 
pleasure,  because  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  it, 
the  undivided  sentiment  of  this  House  in  favor 
of  the  resolutions. 

No  opposition  or  amendment  being  made,  the 
resolutions  were  reported  to  the  House,  and 
ordered  to  a  third  reading ;  and  were  accord- 
ingly read  a  third  time,  and  passed  by  a  unan- 
imous vote. 

Bemoval  oftthe  Seat  of  Government. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  from  the  select  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  re- 
ported a  bill  for  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
Seat  of  Government  from  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  having  objected  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill — 

Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  reject  the 
bill,  and  thereon  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  reason  he  assigned  for  it  was,  that  instead 
of  being  engaged  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the 
House  ought  to  be  engaged  in  matters  of  high 
importance,  in  which  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
are  involved.  He  would  call  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  the  despatches  from  Europe,  which, 
he  thought,  would  clearly  indicate  that  other 
objects  than  this  ought  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Geosvenob,  of  New  York,  said  he  most 
sincerely  regretted  that  this  course  had  been 
taken  with  the  bill.  If  gentlemen  were  friends 
to  this  District,  if  they  wished  the  question  de- 
cided in  such  a  way  as  would  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  District,  they  ought  to  re- 
frain from  pushing  this  question  now,  when 
many  were  absent  who  did  not  expect  it  to 
come  on.  If,  when  all  the  members  were  pres- 
ent, there  should  appear  to  be  a  majority 
against  the  bill,  the  question  would  be  fairly 
settled ;  but  a  surprise  of  this  sort  could  not  de- 
cide it. 

Mr.  Foestth,  of  Georgia,  said,  so  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  he  denied  the  impu- 
tation of  intending  to  obtain  a  vote  by  surprise ; 
he  was  not  operated  upon  by  any  such  consid- 
eration. He  was  not,  he  said,  peculiarly  a 
friend  to  the  people  of  this  District ;  it  was  not 
on  their  account  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill.  It 
was  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  question  to 
the  nation.at  large,  that  demanded  his  attention. 
It  was  necessary  this  question  should  he  settled, 
and  promptly  settled.  He  had  no  idea  that  any 
member  could  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  was 
indeed  surprised  at  the  remark.  This  question 
had  been  amply  discussed,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  said  on  the  subject,  &c. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  said  he  very  much  re- 
gretted that  this  motion  had  been  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  principles 
of  this  bill  had  been  more  than  once  before  the 
House,  who  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  removal ; 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  they  were  now 
prepared  to  reject  the  bill.  The  exposure  of 
this  place  and  the  expense  of  sitting  here  were 
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as  great  now  as  they  had  been  before.  As  to 
the  argument  that  time  will  render  this  place 
secure,  Mr.  F.  said  he  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man, for  the  enemy,  as  a  French  marshal  had 
once  replied  to  some  such  remark,  that  he  would 
not  consult  the  enemy  as  to  the  time  or  place 
of  meeting  him.  Mr.  F.  said  we  were  now 
situated  four  hundred  miles  from  the  most  im- 
portant seat  of  war,  with  which  daily  and  ex- 
peditious communication  was  all-important,  as 
well  to  the  facility  of  supplies  as  to  the  combi- 
nation of  movement  and  action,  &c.  The  in- 
crease of  expense  thus  incurred,  he  said,  amount- 
ed to  a  greater  sum  than  would  the  cost  of  re- 
moval of  the  public  offices  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  To  brave  all  these  inconveniences 
merely  in  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  District,  would  be  to  pervert  the 
constitutional  provision  which  gives  Congress 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  District,  and  in- 
stead of  that,  would  be  giving  to  the  District  the 
control  over'Oongress.  Mr.  F.  said  he  viewed 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  District  with 
the  same  consideration  as  he  did  those  of  all 
other  citizens ;  but  they  had,  he  presumed,  too 
much  good  sense  and  patriotism  to  ask  Con- 
gress, merely  out  of  regard  to  their  personal 
views,  to  compromit  the  national  interests. 
They  were  not  to  be  ruined,  either,  by  a  per- 
manent removal ;  for  the  bill  itself  provided  for 
the  return  of  Congress  to  this  place  after  the 
war.  Congress  would  be  equally  exposed,  and 
require  the  same  expenditure  for  their  protec- 
tion, at  every  session  during  the  war  as  they 
were  now.  Gentlemen  had  said  the  enemy 
would  not  come  here  now,  because  they  could 
find  no  object.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the 
enemy  could  have  no  object  in  coming  here 
before,  but  he  had  come.  Was  it  not  necessary, 
not  only  that  the  members  should  feel  them- 
selves secure  from  personal  danger,  bnt  also 
from  fear  of  interruption  ?  Shouldnot  the  cred- 
itors of  the  Government  be  satisfied  of  the 
safety  of  Congress  ?  And  when  we  speak  of 
them,  said  Mr.  F.,  let  us  not  pass  them  over  with 
a  bare  mention.  On  whom  must  we  rely  for 
the  support  of  our  finances — for  the  sinews  to 
carry  on  the  war?  Where  are  the  moneyed 
men  ?  Are  they  here  ?  He  meant  by  this  no 
invidious  distinctions.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Maoon)  had  the  other  day 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  votes  for  removal,  which  were  all  from 
the  North  and  East — from  the  moneyed  men 
who  wielded  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Let 
gentlemen  reflect  that  these  men  would  not 
advance  their  money  with  the  same  confidence 
to  the  Government  at  this  place  as  if  it  were 
removed. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  Virginia,  said  he  did  not  rise 
to  discuss  this  question,  because  he  was  satisfied 
the  House  was  prepared  to  decide  on  it.  He 
rose  only  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  him  one  question.  'The  faith  of  the 
nation  is  to  be  pledged  for  the  money  Which 
must  be  obtained  for  the  support  of  Government. 


Will  not  the  pledge  to  be  given  in  Washington 
be  as  valuable  as  any  which  could  be  given  in 
Philadelphia  ?  Will  a  removal  increase  the 
ability  of  a  nation  to  meet  the  demands  against 
it?  It  is  not  so.  The  Government  is  as  com- 
petent to  all  such  purposes  here  as  it  could  be  in 
any  other  city. 

Mr.  Stockton,  after  desiring  a  call  of  the 
House,  (which  was  not  in  order,)  moved  an  ad- 
journment, and  called  the  yeas  and  nays  there- 
on, in  order  to  ascertain  what  members  were 
absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  so  taken, 
there  were  for  adjournment  40,  against  it  103. 

Mr.  Stockton  then  said,  as  eight  or  nine 
members  appeared  to  be  absent,  he  should 
move  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  till  to-morrow. 

On  this  motion  Mr.  Rhea  required  the  previ- 
ous question,  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  a 
sufficient  number  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Rhea  said  he  was  anxious  to  see  this 
question  at  rest,  and  would,  therefore,  make  a 
motion  to  supersede  that  now  before  the  House, 
and  give  gentlemen  as  much  procrastination  as 
the  mos,t  anxious  for  that  course  could  desire. 
He,  therefore,  moved  to  postpone  indefinitely 
(tantamount  to  a  motion  to  reject)  the  bill.  He 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than'to  get  rid  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Stanford,  of  North  Carolina,  then  made 
a  motion  (superseding  all  the  others)  that  the 
bill  and  all  the  motions  should  lie  on  the  table ; 
which  motion  was  agreed  to,  yeas  94. 


Fetdat,  October  14. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massachu- 
setts,   Jambs    Pabkeb  ;    and  from    "Virginia, 
James    Johnson,    appeared,    and   took   their 

seats. 

Peace  Negotiations. 
Before  any  further  business  was  done,  a  Mes- 
sage was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  number  of  docu- 
ments ;  on  opening  which,  the  Speaxeb  ordered 
strangers  to  be  excluded  the  House.  The  doors 
remained  closed  until  half  past  two  o'clock. 
When  they  were  again  opened,  it  appeared 
that  the  Message  embraced  the  instructions 
to  our  Ministers  now  in  Europe,  which  the  Pres- 
ident announced  his  intention  to  communicate 
to  Congress.  They  were,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  passages  deemed  improper  for  publication, 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Saturday,  October  15. 

Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New 
Hampshire,  Daniel  Webstee  ;  and  from  Con- 
necticut, Timothy  Pp^kxn,  appeared,  and  took 
their  seats. 

A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  Tennessee,  New- 
ton Cannon,  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  Felix  Grundy, 
appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 
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Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  called  up  for  consider- 
ation the  bill  for  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
Seat  of  Government  from  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  question  for  rejection  of  the  bill  came 
first  in  order,  and  was  stated  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Khea,  of  Tennessee,  replied  to  some  of 
those  reasons. 

The  question  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  was 
then  put  and  negatived,  by  the  following  vote : 
for  the  rejection  76,  against  it  79. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  the  "Whole ;  and  the 
House  immediately  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  said  bill,  it  having 
been  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-day,  in 
preference  to  Monday,  by  a  majority  of  86  to  65 
votes.  j 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  moved  to  fill  the 
blank  for  the  place  of  removal  with  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  fill  it  with 
Georgetown. 

Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Kentucky, 
spoke  against  the  insertion  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Pickering  in  favor  of  it. 

The  motion  to  insert  Philadelphia  was  agreed 
to  by  a  large  majority :  and  the  other  blanks  in 
the  bill  were  filled  up. 

Mr.  LEwis,  of  Virginia,  then  moved  to  insert 
the  following  section  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill: 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  annual  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  he,  and  is  hereby, 
appropriated,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  to  be  applied, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  within 
the  city  of  Washington,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  several  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  same  shall  be  paid  annually  to 
the  order  or  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

After  much  interesting  debate  this  motion  was 
agreed  to,  ayes  95. 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  with 
the  amendments,  which  were  also  concurred  in 
by  the  House. 

And  the  question  was  then  put,  "  Shall  the 
bill  be  engrossed  and  read  the  third  time  ? "  and 
decided  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Baylies  of 
Massachusetts,  Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Bradley, 
Brio-ham,  Brown,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Champion,  Cilley, 
Clark,  Condict,  Conard,  Cooper,  Cox,  Creighton, 
Crouch,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  DenoyeUes, 
Desha,  Duvall,  Ely,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Geddes, 
Gourdin,  Grosvenor,  Hasbrouck,  Hulbert,  Ingersoll 
Irwin,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New  York, 
King  of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lovett,  Markell,  Miller, 
Moftt,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Ormsby,  Pickering,  Piper, 
Pitkin,  Post,  Potter,  John  Reed,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania, 
Rich,  Ruggies,  Schureman,  Seyhcrt,  Sharpe,  Sher- 
wood, Shipard,  Skinner,  Smith  of  New  York,  Stock- 
ton, Stnrges,  Taggard,   Taylor,    Thompson,  Udree, 


Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New  Jersey, 
Webster,  Wheaton,  Wilcox,  and  Winter — 74. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Avery,  Barbour,  Bard, 
Barnett,  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bowen,  Burwell,  Cannon, 
Chappell,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Crawford,  Culpeper, 
Cuthbert,  Dana,  Earle,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Find- 
lay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Gaston,  Gholson,  Glasgow,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn, 
Griffin,  Hall,  Hanson,  Harris,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hop- 
kins of  Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Hunger- 
ford,  Irving,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Virgi- 
nia, Johnson  of'  Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  Mary- 
land, Kerr,  Kershaw,  King  of  North  Carolina, 
LefFerts,  Lewis,  Lowndes,  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy, 
McKee,  McKim,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Nel- 
son, Newton,  Parker,  Pearson,  Pickens,  Pleasants, 
Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Ringgold,  Roane,  Robertson, 
Sage,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Stanford,  Strong, 
Stuart,  TannehiU,  Telfair,  Troup,  White,  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wright,  and  Yancey — 83. 

[Absent  on  this  vote.' — Mr.  Anderson,  from  indis- 
position ;  Messrs.  Caperton,  Ingham,  Murfree,  on 
leave ;  Messrs.  Breckenridge,  Calhoun,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Hale,  Hopkins  of  New  York,  Howell, 
Kilbourn,  Reed,  Ridgely,  Sheffey,  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tallmadge,  Williams,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Wood,  who  have  not  attended  at  the  present 
session.] 

So  the  House  determined  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  should  be  rejected. 


Mondat,  October  17. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massachu- 
setts, John  Wilson,  and  from  Pennsylvania, 
Isaao  Smith,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Library. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Chair,  on  the  reso- 
lution from  the  Senate  authorizing  the  Library 
Committee  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  library. 

Mr.  Oaklet,  of  New  York,  moved  so  to 
amend  the  resolution  as  to  leave  it  open  to  the 
Library  Committee  to  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  library  for  the  use  of  Congress. 

On  this  motion  considerable  desultory  debate 
took  place ;  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  li- 
brary being  opposed  by  Messrs.  Oaklet,  John 
Eeed,  and  Gbosvenoe,  and  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Weight,  Setbeet,  Kobebtson,  Haw- 
kins, and  Fobstth. 

The  objections  to  the  purchase  were  generally 
its  extent,  the  cost  of  the  purchase,  the  nature 
of  the  selection,  embracing  too  many  works  in 
foreign  languages,  some  of  too  philosophical  a 
character,  and  some  otherwise  objectionable. 
Of  the  first  description,  exception  was  taken  to 
Voltaire's  works,  &c,  and  of  the  other  to  Cal- 
ender's Prospect  Before  Us. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  advocated  the 
purchase  proposed  to  be  made,  contended  that 
so  valuable  a  library,  one  so  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  substratum  of  a  great  national  li- 
brary, was  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  United 
States ;  and  that,  although  there  might  be  some 
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works  to  which  gentlemen  might  take  excep- 
tion, there  were  others  of  very  opposite  char- 
acter ;  that  this,  besides,  was  no  reason  against 
the  purchase,  because  in  every  library  of  value 
might  be  found  some  books  to  which  exceptions 
would  be  taken,  according  to  the  feelings  or 
prejudices  of  those  who  examined  them. 

Mr.  Oaklet's  motion  was  negatived  by  the 
following  vote — For  the  amendment  53,  against 
it  ST. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 
resolution  to  the  House,  who  took  it  up. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  then  mov- 
ed to  amend  the  bill  by  limiting  the  price  to  be 
given  for  the  whole  of  the  library  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  demanded  on 
Mr.  Reed's  motion,  before  mentioned,  after  fur- 
ther discussion,  the  House  adjourned  without 
deciding  the  same. 


Tuesday,  October  18. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Massachusetts, 
William  Reed,  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

Treasury  Report. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means,  laid  before  the  House  |he  copy  of  a  let- 
ler  from  the  chairman  of  that  committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  subject  of 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  public  credit,  to- 
gether with  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  thereto  j  which  were  read,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  on  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  which  relates  to  our  finances. 

The  Letter  and  Report  are  as  follows : 

Sik  :  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have 
had  under  their  consideration  the  support  of  public 
credit  by  a  system  of  taxation  more  extended  than 
the  one  heretofore  adopted.  They  have  determined 
to  suspend  proceeding  on  their  report  at  present  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  with  u  view  to 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  another,  or 
such  additional  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
vise and  maintain  unimpaired  the  public  credit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

JOHN  W.  EPPES. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dallas, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Department,  Oct.  17,  1814. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  dated  the  14th  instant,  and,  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  an  early  interposition  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  I  proceed,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  office,  to  offer  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  an  answer  on  the  several  points  of  inquiry. 

Contemplating  the  present  state  of  the  finances,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  a  de- 
preciation in  the  public  credit,  exist  from  causes 
which  cannot  in  any  degree  be  ascribed,  either  to  the 
want  of  resources,  or  to  the  want  of  integrity  in  the 
nation.  Different  minds  will  conceive  different  opin- 
ions in  relation  to  some  of  those  causes :  but  it  will 


be  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the  most  operative  have 
been  the  inadequacy  of  our  system  of  taxation  to 
form  a  foundation  for  public  credit ;  and  the  absence 
even  from  that  system  of  the  means  which  are  best 
adapted  to  anticipate,  collect,  and  distribute  the  public 
revenue. 

The  wealth  of  the  nation,  in  the  value  and  pro- 
ducts of  its  soil,  in  all  the  acquisitions  of  personal 
property,  in  all  the  varieties  of  industry,  remains 
almost  untouched  by  the  hand  of  Government ;  for 
the  national  faith,  and  not  the  national  wealth,  has 
hitherto  been  the  principal  instrument  of  finance.  It 
was  reasonable,  however,  to  expect,  that  a  period 
must  occur  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  when 
confidence  in  the  accumulating  public  engagements 
could  only  be  secured  by  an  active  demonstration, 
both  of  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  to  perform 
them.  In  the  present  state  of  the  Treasury,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  just  consolation  to  reflect  that  a  prompt 
and  resolute  application  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try will  effectually  relieve  from  every  pecuniary  em 
barrassment  and  vindicate  the  fiscal  honor  of  the 
Government. 

But  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  disguise,  and 
it  would  be  pernicious  to  palliate  the  difficulties  which 
are  now  to  be  overcome.  The  exigencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment require  a  supply  of  treasure  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  beyond  any  amount  which  it 
would  be  politic,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  raise 
by  an  immediate  and  constant  imposition  of  taxes. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  resort  to  credit,  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  supply.  But  the  public  cred- 
it is  at  this  juncture  so  depressed,  that  no  hope  of 
adequate  succor,  on  moderate  terms,  can  safely  rest 
upon  it.  Hence,  it  becomes  the  object  first  and  last  in 
every  practical  scheme  of  finance,  to  re-animate  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens ;  and  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  every  man,  who,  for  the  public  account,  ren- 
ders services,  furnishes  supplies,  or  advances  money, 
a  conviction  of  the  punctuality  as  well  as  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  Government.  It  is  not  to  he  regarded, 
indeed,  as  the  case  of  preserving  a  credit  which  has 
never  been  impaired,  but  rather  as  the  case  of  rescu- 
ing from  reproach  a  credit  over  which  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension (not  the  less  injurious  perhaps  because 
they  are  visionary)  have  cast  an  inauspicious  shade. 
In  the  former  case,  the  ordinary  means  of  raising  and 
appropriating  the  revenue,  will  always  be  sufficient ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  no  exertion  can  be  competent 
to  attain  the  object,  which  does  not  quiet,  in  every 
mind,  every  fear  of  future  loss  or  disappointment  in 
consequence  of  trusting  to  the  pledges  of  the  public 
faith. 

The  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  presents  another  copious  source  of  mischief 
and  embarrassment.  The  recent  exportations  of 
specie  have  considerably  diminished  the  fund  of  gold 
and  silver  coin ;  and  another  considerable  portion  of 
that  fund  has  been  drawn  by  the  timid  and  the  wary, 
from  the  use  of  the  community,  into  the  private  cof- 
fers of  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  multipli- 
cation of  banks  in  the  several  States  has  so  increased 
the  quantity  of  paper  currency,  that  it  would  he  dif- 
ficult to  calculate  its  amount ;  and  still  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  its  value,  with  reference  to  the  capital  on 
which  it  has  been  issued.  But  the  benefit  of  even 
this  paper  currency  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  as  the 
suspension  of  payments  in  specie  at  most  of  the  hanks 
has  suddenly  broken  the  chain  of  accommodation, 
that  previously  extended  the  credit  and  the  circula- 
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tion  of  the  notes  which  were  emitted  in  one  State 
into  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  may  in  general  be 
affirmed,  therefore,  that  there  exists  at  this  time  no 
adequate  circulating  medium  common  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  moneyed  transactions  of 
private  life  are  at  a  stand  ;  and  the  fiscal  operations 
of  Government  labor  with  extreme  inconvenience.  It 
is  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  he 
long  endured ;  but,  let  it  be  fairly  added,  that  with 
legislative  aid  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  endurance 
should  he  long.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  and 
to  a  limited  extent,  an  emission  of  Treasury  notes 
would,  probably,  afford  relief;  but  Treasury  notes 
are  an  expensive  and  precarious  substitute,  either  for 
coin  or  for  bank  notes,  charged  as  they  are  with  a 
growing  interest,  productive  of  no  countervailing  profit 
or  emolument,  and  exposed  to  every  breath  of  popular 
prejudice  or  alarm.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
institution,  operating  upon  credit  combined  with  cap- 
ital, and  regulated  by  prudence  and  good  faith,  is, 
after  all,  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  disordered 
condition  of  our  circulating  medium.  While  accom- 
plishing that  object,  too,  there  will  be  found,  under 
the  auspices  of  such  an  institution,  a  safe  depository 
for  the  public  treasure  and  a  constant  auxiliary  to 
the  public  credit.  But,  whether  the  issues  of  a  paper 
currency  proceed  from  the  National  Treasury  or 
from  a  Xational  Bank,  the  acceptance  of  the  paper  in 
a  course  of  payments  and  receipts  must  be  forever 
optional  with  the  citizens.  The  extremity  of  that  day 
cannot  be  anticipated,  when  any  honest  and  enlight- 
ened statesman  will  again  venture  upon  the  desper- 
ate expedient  of  a  tender  law. 

From  this  painful,  but  necessary  development  of 
existing  evils,  we  pass,  with  hope  and  confidence,  to  a 
more  specific  consideration  of  the  measures  from 
which  relief  may  be  certainly  and  speedily  derived. 
Remembering  always,  that  the  objects  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  place  the  public  credit  upon  a  solid  and 
durable  foundation ;  to  provide  a  revenue  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  of  a  war  expenditure,  and 
to  remove  from  the  Treasury  an  immediate  pressure, 
the  following  propositions  are  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  every  sentiment  of  deference  and  re- 
spect: 

PEOPOsmoss. 

I.  It  is  proposed,  that,  during  the  war,  and  until 
the  claims  contemplated  by  the  proposition  are  com- 
pletely satisfied,  or  extinct,  there  shall  be  annually 
raised  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  a  fund 
for  these  purposes : 

1.  For  the  support  of  Government  $1,500,000 

2.  For  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  existing  before  the  declare 
tion  of  war,  and  payable  according  to 

the  contract  -        -  3,500,000 

3.  For  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  con- 
tracted, and  to  be  contracted,  by  loans, 
or  otherwise,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  the  war,  calculated 
upon  an  annual  principal  of  seventy-two 
millions  of  dollars       -  ■        -  4,320,000 

4.  For  the  payment  of  Treasury  notes,  with 

the  accruing  interest  -        -  7,400,000 

5.  For  the  payment  of  debentures  to  be  is- 
sued (as  is  hereinafter  proposed)  for  liq- 
uidated balances,  due  to  individuals,  on 
account  of  services  or  supplies,  authorized 
by  law,  but  either  not  embraced  by  a 


specific  appropriation,  or  exceeding  the 

sum  appropriated  -  280,000 

6.  For  a  current  addition  to  the  sum  raised 
by  loan,  or  issues  of  Treasury  notes,  to- 
wards defraying  the  general  expenses  of 

the  war  -  -        -  2,000,000 

7.  For  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  to  extinguish  the  debt  incurred 

during  the  war  -        -  -        -     500,000 

8.  For  the  contingent  fund,  to  meet  sud- 
den and  occasional  demands  upon  the 
Treasury  -        - ,  -  1,500,000 


21,000,000 


II.  It  is  proposed,  that,  during  the  war,  and  until 
the  claims  contemplated  by  the  preceding  proposition 
are  completely  satisfied,  or  other  adequate  funds  shall 
be  provided  and  substituted  by  law,  there  shall  be 
annually  raised,  by  the  means  here  specified,  the  fol- 
lowing sums: 

1.  By  the  customs  (which  cannot  be  safely 
estimated,  during  the  war,  at  a  higher 
product)    -        -  -  $4,000,000 

2.  By  the  existing  internal  duties  -  2,700,000 

3.  By  the  existing  direct  tax  -         -         -  2,500,000 

4.  By  the  sales  of  public  lands  (which  can- 
not be  safely  estimated,  during  the  war, 

at  a  higher  product)  -  -      800,000 

5.  By  an  addition  to  the  existing  direct 

tax  of  one  hundred  per  cent.         -         -  2,850,000 

6.  By  an  addition  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

on  the  present  auction  duties  -      150,000 

7.  By  an  addition  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

on  the  existing  duties  upon  carriages  200,000 

8.  By  an  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
existing  duties  on  licenses  to  retail  wines, 
spirituous  liquors,  and  foreign  merchan- 
dise -  -        -  -     300,000 

9.  By  an  addition  of  one  hundred  per  cent 

on  the  existing  rate  of  postage    -  500,000 

10.  By  the  proceeds  of  the  new  duties  spe- 
cified in  the  annexed  schedule,  marked 

A,  making  the  aggregate  -  7,000,000 

21,000,000 


TIL  It  is  proposed,  that  a  National  Bank  shall  be 
incorporated  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  with  a  power  to  erect  offices 
of  discount  and  deposit  elsewhere,  upon  the  following 
principles : 

1.  That  the  capital  of  the  bank  shall  be  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  thou- 
sand shares  of  five  hundred  dollars  each.  Three-fifths 
of  the  capital,  being  sixty  thousand  shares,  amount- 
ing to  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  subscribed  by 
corporations,  companies,  or  individuals ;  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  capital,  being  forty  thousand  shares, 
amounting  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  United  States. 

2.  That  the  subscriptions  of  corporations,  com- 
panies, and  individuals,  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

One-fifth  part,  or  six  millions,  in  gold  or  silver 
coin. 

Four-fifth  parts,  or  twenty-four  millions,  in  gold  or 
silver  coin,  or  in  six  per  cent,  stock  issued  since  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  Treasury  notes. 
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Upon  the  principles  and  regulations  of  the  National 
Bank,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  they  will 
be  best  unfolded  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  which  .shall  be 
immediately  prepared.  A  compound  capital  is  sug- 
gested, with  a  design  equally  to  accommodate  the 
subscribers,  and  to  aid  the  general  measures,  for  the 
revival  of  public  credit ;  but  the  proportions  of  specie 
and  stock  may  be  varied,  if  the  scarcity  of  coin  should 
render  it  expedient ;  yet  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  prevent  an  early  commencement  of  the  money  ope- 
rations of  the  institution. 

4.  The  estimates  of  receipts  from  established 
sources  of  revenue  and  from  the  proposed  new  duties, 
and  the  estimates  of  expenditures,  on  all  the  objects 
contemplated  in  the  present  communication,  have 
been  made  upon  a  call  so  sudden,  and  upon  materials 
so  scattered,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  claim  a  perfect 
reliance  on  their  accuracy.  They  are,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  sufijeiently  accurate  to  illustrate  and 
support  the  general  plan  for  the  revival  of  the  public 
credit,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of 
revenue,  and  the  removal  of  the  immediate  pressure 
on  the  Treasury. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  have  freely  and  openly  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  the  station  in  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  placed.  But,  conscious  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  judgment  that  dictates  the 
answer  to  the  important  inquiries  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  I  derive  the  highest  satisfaction 
from  reflecting,  that  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  na- 
tion, for  war,  or  for  peace,  depend  on  the  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  fortitude  of  Congress,  during  times 
which  imperiously  demand  a  display  of  those  quali- 
ties in  the  exercise  of  the  Legislative  authority.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  A.  J.  DALLAS. 

J.  W.  Eppes,  Esq.,  Chairman,  &c. 

Congressional  Library. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  the  library  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  again  re- 
sumed. 

The  amendment  proposed  yesterday,  going  to 
limit  the  sum  to  he  given  for  the  library  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  being  yet  under 
consideration. 

The  discussion  which  commenced  yesterday 
was  to-day  continued  with  considerable  viva- 
city. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  supported  by  Messrs.  Oakley  of  New 
York,  Pickebing  and  John  Reed  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hulbekt,  from  Massachusetts,  it  ought  to 
be  mentioned  particularly,  being  his  first  essay 
in  this  House,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  handsome 
speech,  opposed  the  amendment  and  advocated 
the  purchase  of  the  library. 

The  debate  before  its  conclusion  became 
rather  too  animated,  and  being  checked  by  the 
Speaker,  the  question  was  permitted  to  be 
taken.  There  appeared  to  be  on  the  yeas  and 
navs,  for  the  amendment  37,  and  against  it 
103. 

Mr.  Piokeking  moved  an  amendment,  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  that  moved  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Oakley  and  negatived ;  the  object  of  which 
was  a  selection  of  part  of  the  library. 


The  amendment  was  negatived  by  yeas  and 
nays — 52  to  96. 

An  amendment  was  then  adopted,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Oakley,  requiring  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress to  the  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the 
library,  before  it  should  become  binding.  And, 
thus  amended,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading. 

Wednesday,  October  19. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  South  Caro- 
lina, John  0.  Calhoun,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Peacock  and  Epervier. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  resolution  from  the  Senate 
expressive  of  tiie  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
the  victory  of  the  Peacock  over  the  Epervier. 
The  resolution  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  (the  Chairman  of 
the  Naval  Committee,)  said  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  detain  the  committee  by  any  extend- 
ed remarks  on  this  subject.  The  action  to 
which  this  resolution  referred,  more  particular- 
ly, perhaps,  than  any  which  preceded  it,  dem- 
onstrated the  superiority  of  American  gunnery. 
To  show  this,  Mr.  P.  quoted  Captain  Warring- 
ton's letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
announcing  the  victory ;  and  inferred  from  it 
that  no  action  had  ever  taken  place,  between 
vessels  of  any  thing  like  equal  force,  in  which 
there  had  been  so  great  a  disparity  of  execution. 
He  hoped  the  resolve  would  be  unanimously 
adopted. 

No  objection  being  made  or  amendment  pro- 
posed, the  committee  rose  and  reported  their 
agreement  to  the  resolve,  which  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading ;  and  was  accordingly  read  and 
unanimously  passed. 


Thuesday,  October  20. 
Public  Buildings, 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  said,  the  House  hav- 
ing decided  that  Congress  should  not  remove 
from  this  place,  he  thought  it  proper  some 
steps  should  be  immediately  taken  towards  mak- 
ing a  provision  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  different  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. With  this  opinion  he  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  rebuilding  or  repairing  the  President's  House, 
the  Capitol,  and  Public  Offices,  and  into  the  expenses 
necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  and  whether  the  public 
interest  or  convenience  would  be  promoted  by  any 
change  or  alteration  of  the  sites  of  said  buildings. 

Military  Marine. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  requiring  staff  officers 
of  the  Army  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
marine  and  naval  officers  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  explained  the 
object  of  the  bill,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  and 
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quoted  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navyv 
recommending  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  expressed  his  wish, 
whilst  this  subject  was  under  consideration, 
that  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  arranged ; 
and,  with  that  view,  that  a  provision  should  be 
incorporated,  settling  the  relative  rank  of  naval 
to  land  officers,  when  employed,  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  in  the  land  service. 

Mr.  Pleasants  assented  to  the  propriety  of 
such  an  amendment ;  and  with  that  object, 
moved  that  the  committee  now  rise,  and  obtain 
leave  to  sit  again,  to  allow  time  to  digest  such 
an  amendment  as  would  be  proper. 

The  committee  rose  accordingly. 

Mr.  Teotjp,  of  Georgia,  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  a  proper  understanding  on  this  head, 
between  the  Heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, and  some  reciprocal  provision  for 
mutual  accommodation  of  land  and  naval 
officers,  when  out  of  their  peculiar  element,  &c. 
Some  amendment  of  this  kind  might  well  be 
incorporated  when  the  bill  should  again  come 
under  consideration. 

Leave  was  given  to  the  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  to  sit  again  on  said  bill. 

Relief  of  Commodore  Ba/rney. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
officers,  petty  officers,  and  seamen,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Joshua  Barney. 

Mr.  Pleasants  stated  the  object  of  this  bill 
to  be,  to  compensate  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
flotilla,  for  the  loss  of  their  clothes  sustained  by 
the  sudden  destruction  of  the  flotilla  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  P. 
adverted  also  to  their  good  conduct  in  the  de- 
fence of  this  place,  and  on  every  other  occasion, 
and  to  the  peculiar  hardships  of  their  service, 
&c. 

Mr.  William  Keed,  of  Massachusetts,  renew- 
ed the  motion  to  insert,  instead  of  the  reason 
now  assigned  for  this  grant,  the  words,  "  in 
reward  for  the  extraordinary  bravery  displayed 
by  them  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  on  the 
24th  August." 

This  motion  Mr.  B.  afterwards  modified,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, so  as  to  read,  "  in  consideration  of  their 
gallantry  and  good  conduct,  and  of  the  unusual 
hardship  of  their  service." 

On  these  several  motions  considerable  debate 
took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Weight,  Pleas- 
ants, Post,  Stuabt,  Goldsbobough,  King,  and 
Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  Lowndes,  of  South 
Carolina,  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  Piokeelng,  and 
Tatloe,  of  New  York,  took  part. 

The  objection  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stood  was, 
that  it  would  afford  an  injurious  precedent  for 
all  such  cases  of  loss  of  clothing  by  seamen, 
which  frequently  occurred,  whilst  all  appeared 
to  agree  that  these  men,  by  their  general  good 
conduct,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Bladens- 
burg, merited  the  notice  of  Government.  It 
was  said  by  General  Stuart  that  the  men  had 


sufficient  notice  to  have  saved  their  clothing; 
and  the  enemy's  force  was  not  nearer  than  a 
day's  march,  when  orders  were  given  to  blow 
up  the  flotilla.  The  same  gentleman  also  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  he  believed  if  the 
flotilla  had  never  been  brought  up  the  Patuxent, 
this  place  would  never  have  been  attacked,  and 
the  public  buildings  would  still  have  been 
standing.  It  was  this  flotilla  which  had  caused 
the  recent  invasion  of  Maryland. 

It  was  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  giving 
pecuniary  rewards  for  bravery,  as  was  proposed 
to  be  done  in  this  case  by  those  who  opposed 
the  bill  as  it  stood,  would,  afford  a  precedent, 
if  pursued,  which  would  soon  empty  the  treas- 
ury. The  case  of  these  men,  it  was  said,  was 
far  different  from  ordinary  cases  of  loss  of 
clothing.  They  had,  since  the  22d  of  August, 
the  day  the  flotilla  was  destroyed,  been  engaged 
in  the  most  arduous  service  which  could  be 
found,  and  had  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground, 
without  blankets,  and  scarcely  clothes  to  their 
backs,  having  lost  all  they  had,  &c.  As  to  the 
flotilla  causing  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pleasants  said  they  had  had  no  flotilla  in  the 
waters  of  Virginia,  and  yet  they  had  suffered 
there  quite  as  much  from  the  depredations  of 
the  enemy  as  they  had  in  Maryland,  &c. 

Before  the  question  on  amendment  was  taken, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New 
York,  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  There  were 
for  the  motion  66,  against  it  59. 

So  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Saturday,  October  22. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Ohio,  James 
Kilbourn,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  for  a 

sum  not    exceeding dollars ;  which  was 

read  twice,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  Tuesday  next. 

Ways  and  Means. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  for  increasing  the  tax  on  spir- 
its distilled  being  still  under  consideration,  and 
Mr.  Fisk's  motion  to  insert  twenty-five  cents 
per  gallon  (in  addition  to  the  present  tax  on  the 
capacity  of  the  still)  being  the  question  imme- 
diately before  the  committee — 

Mr.  Batlx  said  there  was  a  difficulty  in  vot- 
ing for  the  proposition  before  the  committee, 
until  they  had  decided  the  principle  by  which 
the  tax  should  be  raised — whether  entirely  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  still,  as  the  law  now  is,  or 
upon  the  product  of  the  still,  or  upon  both,  as 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  recom- 
mended. I  consider,  said  Mr.  B.,  as  I  always 
have,  this  article  as  a  necessary  and  proper  sub- 
ject of  taxation ;  but,  as  the  best  manner  of  lay- 
ing and  collecting  the  tax,  to  make  it  productive 
to  the  Treasury  and  agreeable  to  the  people,  I 
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differ  from  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  system  of  taxation  could  be  formed 
that  would  please  all  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  discussing  a  tax  which  will  be  paid  by 
some  States,  or  parts  of  States,  more  than  other 
States,  we  ought  to  remember  that  there  are 
other  articles  in  this  report  proposed  to  be  taxed, 
which  will  balance  and  equalize  the  burden,  so 
that,  taking  the  whole  system,  there  will  be  no 
cause  of  complaint  by  any  other  State,  of  paying 
more  into  the  Treasury  than  their  proportion. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  tax  will  be  paid 
almost  entirely  by  the  consumer,  and  that, 
whenever  a  high  duty  was  laid  upon  any  arti- 
cle, the  price  would  therefore  be  raised  in  the 
market.  It  would  seem,  that,  as  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  consifme  much  of 
domestic  spirits,  they  would  in  fact  raise  the 
price  in  the  market,  and  thereby  enable  the  dis- 
tiller to  advance  the  tax,  which  would  eventu- 
ally be  paid  by  the  United  States.  But  this  tax 
may  be  so  heavy  as  to  put  down  some  of  the 
distilleries,  (especially  the  small  ones,)  and  the 
revenue  from  this  article  thereby  fail ;  and  Con- 
gress ought  to  ba  cautious  that  they  do  not  tax 
the  article  so  as  to  destroy  the  contemplated 
revenue  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  it. 
But,  I  cannot  agree  to  this  double  mode  of  tax- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  still  and  the  product.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  present  tax  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  still ;  it  is  unequal  and  inconvenient. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states  the  tax 
now  established  by  law,  equal  to  a  duty  of  five 
cents  a  gallon  on  the  spirits  distilled.  "With 
some  distilleries,  this  may  be  the  case ;  and  dis- 
tilleries on  a  large  scale,  and  in  great  perfection, 
perhaps,  it  will  not  amount  to  more  than  two 
and  a  half  cents  on  the  gallon  distilled.  In 
small  distilleries,  such  as  are  used  by  farmers,  it 
will  amount  to  not  less  than  ten  cents,  and  often 
fifteen .  It  was  inconvenient,  because  the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  be  at  much  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing the  license,  which  be  could  not  obtain  for  a 
shorter  time  than  two  weeks,  although  he  might 
not  have  a  use  for  his  still  half  that  time.  The 
only  reason  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  gave  for  continuing 
the  present  tax,  was,  that  it  would  be  a  guide 
by  which  the  collector  might  detect  fraud,  when 
committed  by  the  distiller.  But,  the  collector 
must  know  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  distil- 
lers, (which  would  be  difficult,)  or  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  size  of  the  still  would  be  useless. 
The  collector  might  often  raise  groundless  sus- 
picions of  fraud  in  the  revenue,  which  would 
inflame  and  irritate  the  public  mind  against  the 
tax,  without  obtaining  o'ne  cent  into  the  Treas- 
ury, which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  avoid. 
Mr.  B.  believed  that  fraud  would  very  seldom 
be  practised,  and  would  not  materially  affect 
the  revenue.  The  duties  on  all  imported  spirits 
are  and  have  been  very  light;  yet,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  held  as  exalted  a  character  for 
honesty  as  the  merchant  of  any  country ;  and 
surely  the  farmer  might  with  equal  safety  be 


trusted.  Mr.  B.  wished  the  direct  and  excise 
taxes  would  be  left  as  the  last  subject  of  taxa- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means ;  that,  after  ascertaining  what  might  be 
raised  from  other  objects,  we  might  return  to 
them,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  from  them. 
The  taxes  upon  cotton  manufactures,  furniture, 
leather,  hats,  shoes,  watches,  &c,  are  very  ob- 
jectionable. They  will  disturb  the  public  mind, 
now  more  than  sufficiently  excited,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  Government  more  than  the  taxes 
which  they  will  produce  will  strengthen  the 
Treasury.  The  excise  and  direct  taxes  upon 
equal  and  fair  principles,  were  always  favorite 
taxes  with  him,  and  the  best  internal  taxes 
under  a  popular  Government;  they  were  cer- 
tain, easy  of  collection ;  and  the  people,  know- 
ing that  they  had  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their 
Government,  would  examine  into  all  extrava- 
gant expenditures.  But,  when  the  money  is 
drawn  from  the  people  by  indirect  means,  they 
give  themselves  little  or  no  trouble  to  inquire 
how  it  is  expended.  If  the  Treasury  had  been 
supported  partly  by  a  direct  tax,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  people  had  suffered  their  com- 
merce to  be  destroyed  by  your  non-intercourse 
restrictions  and  embargoes,  and  thereby  lose 
the  revenue  from  our  foreign  trade,  which  must 
have  been  supplied  in  part  by  taxes  on  land,  their 
Treasury  never  would  have  been  emptied  by 
schemes  and  experiments,  nor  would  this  war 
have  existed.  Mr.  B.  observed,  that  no  man 
was  more  averse  to  this  war  than  he  was,  and 
it  was  well  known  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Administration  ;  but,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the 
war  and  Administration,  such  was  the  danger 
in  which  the  country  was  placed,  and  the  char- 
acter of  conquest  which  this  war  had  assumed 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  that  he  would  not 
withhold,  the  resources  of  the  country  from  the 
Administration,  but  would  give  every  aid  in  his 
power  to  bring  it  to  a  glorious  conclusion.  And 
he  was  willing  that  the  Administration  should 
possess  all  the  honors  gained  by  such  a  peace. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  most  of  his  friends 
with  whom  he  acted,  that  the  campaign  now 
drawing  to  a  close  was  inglorious  to  our  arms. 
It  is  true,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  Navy  far  outshone  the  Army;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious ;  our  small  and  gallant  Navy 
was  manned  by  sailors  who  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to  danger,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were 
on  board  the  ship,  they  were  ready  for  action. 
Not  so  with  the  Army.  Time  was  required  to 
form  the  recruit  into  a  useful  soldier.  Our  ar- 
mies are  now  formed,  and  are  equal  in  disci- 
pline and  courage  to  our  enemy,  as  this  cam- 
paign has  proved.  He  would,  therefore,  im- 
pose taxes  upon  such  articles  as  would  be  paid 
by  the  community  without  complaint,  and  draw 
a  safe  and  productive  revenue  into  the  Treas- 
ury; and  he  was  persuaded  they  would  be 
cheerfully  paid,  when  the  people  were  satisfied 
that  they  were  necessary  to  their  safety.  But 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
MoKee,)  and  his   honorable   colleague,   (Mr. 
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Eppes,)  are  opposed  to  a  great  increase  of  the 
excise  and  direct  tax,  because  they  bear  harder 
upon  Kentucky  and  Virginia  than  some  other 
States  now  advocating  these  taxes.  Before  this 
war,  the  Eastern  States  paid  more  than  a  pro- 
portion of  taxes  to  the  General  Government,  by 
the  aid  of  their  extensive  commerce,  which  is 
now  gone.  ■  Their  ships  and  fisheries  are  de- 
stroyed, and  it  may  be  recollected  that  this  war 
is  the  cause,  which  Kentucky  and  Virginia  had 
a  great  agency  in  producing.  If,  then,  by  rais- 
ing the  money  to  carry  on  this  war,  it  should 
be  found  that  these  States  paid  a  fraction  more 
than  other  States,  they  ought  to  pay  it  with 
cheerfulness. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Fisk's  motion  to  insert 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  was  then  decided 
in  the  negative.  For  the  motion  57,  against 
it,  64. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Eppes  to  insert  fifteen,  and  decided  as 
follows :  For  the  motion  68,  against  it  62. 

So  the  House  resolved  that  an  additional  duty 
on  distillation  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon  on  the 
product  of  the  still,  ought  to  be  laid. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 
two  resolutions  agreed  to  in  committee,  and 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  report. 


Monday,  October  24. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, "William  Hale,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Ways  and  Means. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  remainder  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  third  resolution  came  first  next  under 
consideration,  in  the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  one  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  present  duty  on  sales  at  auction. 

Some  conversation  took  place  between  Mr. 
Weight,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  to  the  equality  of  the  general  system  of 
taxation  proposed. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the 
motion  by  striking  out  one  hundred  and  in- 
serting fifty  per  cent. ;  under  the  impression 
that  the  proposed  increase  would  have  the  ef- 
fect, by  throwing  sales  into  the  hands  of  com- 
mission merchants,  to  diminish  the  present  pro- 
duct of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Eppes  made  some  observations  in  reply. 
He  saw  no  reason  why,  when  other  taxes  were 
to  be  so  generally  increased,  this  item  should 
be  excepted. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made  some  ob- 
servations to  show  the  extreme  inequality  and 
oppressiveness  of  the  additional  tax  on  distilla- 
tion, compared  with  any  other  tax  proposed, 
which  he  said,  by  the  way,  would,  he  feared, 
operate  nearly  as  a  prohibition  of  that  manu- 
facture. He  was  surprised,  after  gentlemen  had 
60  strenuously  insisted  on  the  enormous  increase 


of  that  tax,  that  they  should  oppose  the  paltry 
increase  of  the  tax  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Post  made  a  statement  to  show  that  the 
increase  of  the  tax  would  not  increase  the  reve- 
nue at  all.  The  only  taxes,  he  appeared  to 
conceive,  on  which  solid  reliance  could  be 
placed,  to  insure  the  requisite  amount  of  reve- 
nue, were  the  land  tax  and  the  whiskey  tax. 
The  consumption  of  whiskey,  he  argued,  would 
not  be  diminished  essentially  if  it  were  taxed 
a  hundred,  instead  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon ; 
and,  whatever  -%aa  the  amount  of  that  tax,  it 
eventually  came  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  con- 
sumer, though  immediately  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Eobeetson,  of  Louisiana,  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  sectional  discussion  of  the  taxes. 
He  entreated  gentlemen  to  abandon  their  local 
objections  to  the  various  taxes,  as  he  should 
himself  do.  The  State  which  he  represented 
paid  much  more  than  a  due  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  its  representation,  of  the  internal  taxes. 
But  no  system  of  taxation  could  ever  be  carried 
into  effect  in  this  country  without  a  reciprocal 
spirit  of  compromise,  which  he  therefore  hoped 
to  see  superseding  the  local  feelings  which  were 
displayed  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Weight  said,  so  far  from  entertaining 
any  sectional  feeling  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
prepared  to  agree  to  the  whole  system  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  but 
protested  against  dividing  it,  and  taking  it  by 
piecemeal. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Fisk's  motion  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority ;  and  the  original  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution,  "that  it  is  expedient 
to  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  present  duties  on 
the  conveyance  of  papers  and  letters,"  was 
next  considered,  and  having  been  amended,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Eppes,  by  striking  out  fifty  and 
inserting  a  hundred  per  cent.,  it  was  agreed  to 
without  debate. 

The  next  resolution,  "  that  the  carriage  tax 
ought  to  be  increased,  and  a  duty  on  plated 
harness  so  imposed  as  to  produce  double  the 
amount  of  the  present  duty  on  carriages,"  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  resolution  that  came  under  consid- 
eration was,  that  "it  is  expedient  to  class  the 
retailers  of  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  and  foreign 
merchandise,  and.  impose  an  additional  duty 
thereon  of  fifty  per  cent." 

Mr.  Post  vehemently  objected  to  this  tax  as 
applying  exclusively  to  one  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Weight  and  Mr.  Eppes  replied ;  and 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  next  resolution  which  came  under  con- 
sideration was  the  following : 

"■Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  impose  a  duty 
on  the  following  articles,  viz :  manufactured  tobacco 
and  snuff,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer ;  candles, 
of  tallow  and  spermaceti ;  hats ;  yarn,  spun  by  the 
aid  of  machinery  worked  by  steam  or  w  ater ;  leather ; 
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pig  iron ;  castings ;  tar,  rolled  and  slit  iron ;  and  on 
nails  made  by  the  aid  of  machinery  ;  on  furniture 
above  a  certain  value,  except  beds,  bedding,  and  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  manufacture,  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner ;  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer ;  boots  and  shoes,  above  a  certain 
price,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer;  on  plated 
harness,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  on  vats  for  the 
manufacturer  of  paper ;  on  saddle  and  bridles,  above 
a  certain  price,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  on  gold 
and  silver  watches,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  on 
pleasure  horses,  kept  exclusively  for  the  saddle  or 
carriage ;  on  playing  cards,  and  on  lotteries." 

Mr.  Eppes,  in  pursuance  of  the  further  in- 
structions of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
moved  to  strike  out  several  articles  of  the  above 
enumeration. 

The  first  he  moved  to  be  stricken  out  was 
cotton  yarn. 

Mr.  Eppes  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  mo- 
tion the  fear  of  destroying  manufactures  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  information  received  that 
this  manufacture  was  not  as  profitable  as  at  first 
believed. 

Mr.  Goldsboeot/gh,  of  Maryland,  objected  to 
this  motion,  believing  that  no  manufacture 
would  better  bear  or  be  more  able  to  pay  a 
pretty  considerable  tax. 

The  motion  was  decided  thus :  For  the  mo- 
tion 74,  against  it,  46. 

So  cotton  yarn  was  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  next  article  proposed  to  be  stricken  out 
■was  shoes. 

As  a  reason  for  this  motion,  Mr.  Eppes  as- 
signed the  great  difficulty  of  discrimination  be- 
tween the  large  manufactories,  and  those  of  an 
individual  or  domestic  character. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  next  motion  was  to  change  the  tax  on 
paper  vats  to  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  pa- 
per manufactured.  Agreed  to,  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  next  question  was  to  strike  out  lotteries; 
which  motion  was  negatived  without  debate. 

Mr.  Goldsboeough  moved  to  strike  out  the 
furniture  tax ;  assigning  as  reasons  therefor  its 
odious  character,  because  rendering  necessary 
valuations  of  property,  domiciliary  visits,  &c. 

Mr.  Eppes  defended  the  tax,  and  stated  that 
no  inquisitions  were  intended  to  "be  made  into 
property,  the  amount  of  which  was  proposed  to 
be  ascertained  by  voluntary  declaration  of  the 
possessors.  He  considered  it  a  very  proper  tax 
on  luxury  and  superfluity. 

Mr.  Baebotje,  of  Virginia,  also  opposed  the 
proposed  amendment  in  an  argumentative  man- 
ner, on  the  grounds  of  policy  and  justice,  con- 
vinced as  he  was  of  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
substanial  revenue  to  supply  the  wants  and  sup- 
port the  credit  of  the  Government ;  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  subduction  of  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  proposed  amount  of  taxation  as  the 
erasure  of  this  tax  would  occasion.  Mr.  B. 
spoke  at  some  length  and  with  much  ability  on 
the  subject  of  taxation  generally. 

Mr.   "Weight  supported  his  oolleague's  mo- 


tion. He  was  opposed  to  the  tax,  as  an  inqui- 
sition into  private  property ;  as  vexatious,  if 
the  property  was  valued  by  inspection;  and 
encouraging  immorality,  if  valued  by  assess- 
ment on  the  oath  of  the  proprietors.  He  was 
opposed  to  it,  because  it  would  in  fact  operate 
as  a  tax  on  matrimony,  from  which  those  who 
lived  their  whole  lives  in  violation  of  the  first 
law  of  nature  would  generally  be  exempt.  He 
considered  it,  too,  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  tax, 
and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  representation. 

Mr.  Pottee,  of  Bhode  Island,  also  advocated 
the  motion.  The  property  proposed  to  be 
reached  by  this  tax  belonged  generally  to  those 
who  have  seen  better  times,  but,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  war,  are  thrown  out  of  their  regu- 
lar income,  and  are  many  of  them  obliged 
to  sell  this  very  furniture  to  supply  them  with 
bread. 

Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  also  supported 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Goldsboeough,  principally 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  tax,  it  being  a 
tax  never  before  laid,  if  ever  proposed  in  any 
Government.  There  were  other  strong  reasons 
against  it,  particularly  the  mode  in  which  the 
tax  must  be  assessed,  &c.  In  opposing  this  tax, 
Mr.  G.  said  he  at  least  was  not  influenced  by 
sectional  motives,  as  it  would  fall  as  lightly  on 
the  section  of  country  which  he  represented,  as 
perhaps  any  other.  He  was  opposed  to  any  tax 
of  a  questionable  expediency,  because  all  the 
taxes  were  to  be  pledged  to  the  public  cred- 
itor, and  would  therefore  be  irrepealable  until 
his  demands  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Kentucky,  in  reply  to  the 
argument  of  novelty  against  the  tax,  said,  that 
this  had  been  frequently  called  the  age  of  ex- 
periments. Our  Government  itself  was  a  nov- 
elty, which  had  established  its  utility ;  and 
there  were  many  novelties  as  well  of  invention 
as  policy,  in  our  country,  which  reflected  on  it 
the  highest  honor;  and  he  hoped  this  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Bbadley,  of  Vermont,  opposed  the  tax  on 
furniture,  principally  on  account  of  its  difficulty, 
if  not  impracticability,  of  collection,  as  opening 
the  door  to  fraud,  perjury,  and  favoritism. 

Mr.  Oaklet,  of  New  York,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question,  said  he  was  opposed  in  princi- 
ple to  the  tax,  which  he  believed  would  not 
produce  any  thing  like  the  estimated  amount. 
He  wished  to  dispense  with  this  tax,  and  add 
the  amount  of  it  to  the  direct  tax,  or  lay  it  on 
other  articles. 

Mr.  Eppes  rose  to  defend  this  tax.  He  had 
no  idea,  when  the  United  States  had  for  years 
collected  a  revenue  from  imports  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  on  the  oaths  of  the  mer- 
chants, that  they  could  not  collect  a  tax  of  a 
million  of  dollars  from  property  to  be  valued  on 
the  oaths  of  the  possessors.  As  to  the  tax  dis 
couraging  matrimony,  and  consequently  popu- 
lation, he  denied  this  operation  to  it ;  because 
beds,  blankets,  sheets,  and  every  article  essen 
tial  to  these  objects,  were  exempted  from  tax 
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ation.  He  denied  the  inequality  and  oppres- 
siveness of  the  tax.  Its  novelty  was  an  objec- 
tion, which  would  equally  apply  to  various 
others,  all  internal  taxes  being  new  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  tax  the  rich  would  pay,  and 
the  poor  be  exempt  from ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Post  stated  that,  in  collecting  the  duties 
on  imports,  there  was  a  collateral  examination 
of  goods  entered  to  verify  the  statement  made 
on  oath ;  so  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken 
in  likening  the  mode  of  collection  proposed  to 
that  existing  in  relation  to  import  duties.  Mr. 
P.  again  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  laying  the 
whole  amount  of  tax  on  the  direct  and  distilla- 
tion tax. 

Mr.  Gastost  of  North  Carolina,  spoke  a  few 
words  in  explanation,  and  Mr.  Eppes  replied. 

The  House  then  decided  on  Mr.  Goldsbor- 
ough's  motion,  as  follows :  For  the  motion  51, 
against  it  69. 

So  the  committee  determined  to  retain  the 
tax  proposed  to  be  laid  on  furniture. 

Mr.  Oakley  moved  to  strike  out  the  duty  on 
tallow  candles  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
He  conceived  the  tax  would  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  increase  of  domestic  manufacture, 
and  the  very  poorest  people  only,  those  who 
are  unable  to  purchase  materials  for  making 
candles,  will  pay  the  tax. 

The  motion  was  negatived — 40  only  rising  in 
favor  of  it,  66  against  it. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  article  of  leather.  His  objection 
was  that  leather  was  an  article  of  first  necessi- 
ty, of  which  the  poor  consumed  nearly  as  much 
as  the  rich,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  taxed. 

The  motion  was  negatived — 30  only  rising  in 
favor  of  it. 

The  question  on  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  next  and  last  resolution  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  with  branches  in  the  several  States." 

The  House  decided  on  this  question  without 
debate  :  For  the  resolution  66,  against  it  40. 

The  committee  then  reported  the  several 
resolutions  as  agreed  to,  with  the  amendments 
made  thereto. 

The  resolution  for  increasing  the  direct  tax 
came  up  for  concurrence.  The  resolution,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
poses to  add  100  per  cent,  to  the  present  amount 
of  the  direct  tax. 

Mr.  Oakley  moved  to  amend  the  resolve,  by 
inserting  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  lieu  of  one 
hundred,  so  as  to  make  the  present  amount  of 
that  tax  150  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  to  lay  a 
direct  tax  for  the  ensuing  year  of  seven  and  a 
half  millions. 

This  motion  was  negatived:  For  the  motion 
20,  against  it  116. 

So  Mi-.  Oakley's  motion  was  lost. 


On  the  question  to  concur  with  the  commit- 
tee in  amending  the  resolution,  so  as  to  increase 
the  direct  tax  100  per  cent,  on  its  present  amount, 
making  the  total  direct  tax  to  be  raised  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars — 

Mr.  Goldsbosough,  of  Maryland,  opposed  the 
tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  country  was  not 
adequate  to  pay  it  without  oppression,  if  not 
absolute  destruction. 

The  question  on  inserting  100  per  cent,  in 
lieu  of  50,  was  decided  as  follows:  For  the 
amendment  400,  against  it  38,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ave- 
ry, Barbour,  Bard,  Barnett,  Bayly  of  Virginia, 
Bowen,  Bradley,  Brown,  Bnrwell,  Butler,  Caldwell, 
Calhoun,  Cannon,  Chappell,  Cilley,  Clark,  Coinstock, 
Condiet,  Conard,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Cuth- 
bert,  Dana,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha, 
Earle,  Farrow,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York, 
Forsyth,  Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Griffin,  Grosvenor, 
Hall,  Hanson,  Harris,  Hasbrouek,  Hawes,  Hawkins, 
Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Hun- 
gerford,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irving,  Jackson  of  Rhode 
Island,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Virginia, 
Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  New  York, 
Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  King  of  North  Carolina, 
Lefferts,  Lowndes,  Lyle,  McCoy,  McKee,  McLean, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Newton,  Oakley,  Ormsby 
Pickens,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Potter,  William 
Reed,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ringgold,  Robertson, 
Sage,  Sehureman,  Seybert,  Sharpe,  Sherwood,  Skin- 
ner, Smith  of  Virginia,  Strong,  Tannehill,  Taylor, 
Telfair,  Thompson,  Udree,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Winter,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bigelow, 
Bradbury,  Brigham,  Caperton,  Champion,  Culpeper, 
Davenport,  Ely,  Eppes,  Forney,  Franklin,  Gaston, 
Goldsborough,  Hale,  Hulbert,  King  of  Massachusetts, 
Law,  Lovett,  Macon,  Markell,  Moffit,  Mosely,  Pear- 
son, Pickering,  Post,  John  Reed,  Ruggles,  Shipard, 
Smith  of  New  York,  Sturges,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Webster,  Wheaton,  White,  Wilcox,  and 
Wilson  of  Massachusetts. 

The  question  then  being  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  as  amended,  going  to  increase  the 
present  direct  tax,  as  before  stated,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  demanded  thereon — 

Mr.  Webster,  of  Hew  Hampshire,  said,  the 
proposition  was  to  grant  a  new  land  tax,  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  last.  Before  he  gave 
his  vote,  he  wished  to  be  permitted  to  state  the 
reasons  which  would  govern  and  decide  it.  It 
had  often  happened  that  public  bodies,  or  the 
majorities  in  public  bodies,  having  the  general 
power  of  adopting  laws  and  resolutions  binding 
on  and  controlling  the  whole,  had  supposed 
themselves  capable  of  reducing  dissenting  mem- 
bers to  a  situation,  in  which  any  course  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  them  might  be  liable  to  unfa- 
vorable construction.  But  cases  of  this  sort, 
attended  with  real  difficulty,  he  thought  to  be 
rare.  At  any  rate,  the  present  occasion  pre- 
sented no  such  difficulty. 

He  did  not  feel  himself  under  the  necessity, 
either  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  taxes 
through  the  House,  or  of  taking  upon  himself 
any  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  laying  them. 
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A  case  might  arise,  in  which  it  would  rest  with 
those  who  have  heen  in  the  minority  of  the 
House,  on  leading  measures  of  Government,  to 
say  whether  the  supplies  should  be  granted  or 
withheld.  Whenever  such  a  condition  of  things 
shall  happen,  it  will  bring  its  own  rule  of  action 
along  with  it.  At  present,  no  such  case  exists. 
It  is  not  put  to  us  who  opposed  the  war  in  its 
origin,  and  have  steadily  reprobated  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  to  say  now, 
whether  a  burdensome  system  of  taxes  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  people  to  replenish  the  exhaust- 
ed Treasury.  That  is  for  those  to  determine, 
who  have  made  the  taxes  necessary.  Our  votes 
are  not  asked  for  now,  any  more  than  they 
were  upon  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  It 
was  not  then  left  for  us  to  say,  whether  there 
should  be  war.  It  is  not  left  with  us  now  to 
say,  whether  there  shall  be  taxes.  Those  who 
took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  the 
first,  must  bear  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
last.  And  it  must  be  presumed,  that  gentle- 
men are  ready  and  willing  to  sustain  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  measures.  Whoever  has 
power  to  grant  revenue,  has  also  the  power  of 
directing  its  expenditure ;  and  if  the  question  of 
supplies  or  no  supplies,  should  ever  come  to 
rest  on  the  decision  of  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore differed  in  opinion  from  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Administration,  they  then  will  be  able 
to  accompany  the  supplies  with  such  other 
measures  as  shall  insure  the  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  to  proper  objects,  and  place  its  ex- 
penditure in  competent  hands.  But  if  we  were 
now  to  say,  we  will  vote  for  the  taxes,  if  the 
Administration  will  apply  the  means  which  we 
shall  grant  it,  to  proper  and  sensible  objects, 
and  will  call  to  its  aid,  in  this  exigency  of  affairs, 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  nation,  without 
regard  to  political  party  or  connection,  we 
should  be  told — "  Gentlemen,  you  are  very 
obliging,  but  we  happen  to  be  able  to  carry 
through  our  taxes  upon  our  own  strength.  We 
do  not  choose  to  submit  to  such  terms  and 
limitations  as  you  propose,  and  must  beg  leave, 
therefore,  to  dispense  both  with  your  conditions 
and  your  votes." 

If,  he  said,  the  taxes  depended  on  his  vote ; 
if  the  Administration  could  show  it  had  made 
fair  and  reasonable  offers  for  peace,  which  the 
enemy  had  refused;  if  it  would  now  consent  to 
apply  its  means  to  the  first  great  object  of  all 
Governments,  the  protection  of  the  people,  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  community,  and  would 
endeavor  to  call  forth  the  talents  of  the  nation 
to  aid  the  cause  of  the  nation,  most  assuredly 
he  should  vote  for  whatever  supplies  the  occa- 
sion called  for.  He  should  only  be  anxious  in 
such  a  case  to  grant  enough ;  because  he  did 
not  represent  those  who  would  weigh,  very 
scrupulously,  essential  national  rights  and  na- 
tional security  against  the  price  necessary  for 
their  preservation.  But  as  no  such  change  of 
system  is  intimated,  and  as  the  system  of  tax- 
ation now  proposed  does  not  depend  at  all  for 


adoption  or  rejection  on  his  vote,  he  should 
hardly  give  what  might  be  deemed  a  sanction 
to  the  measures  of  Government,  by  a  general 
and  voluntary  support  of  its  present  plans  of 
finance.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  see  that 
other  gentlemen,  equally  opposed  to  the  war 
with  himself,  and  expecting  as  little  as  he  did 
any  successful  issue  to  it,  without  a  change, 
might  not,  nevertheless,  deem  the  present  exi- 
gency to  be  one,  in  which  they  were  at  liberty, 
if  they  so  should  choose,  to  vote  for  revenue, 
without  making  themselves  in  any  degree  an- 
swerable for  its  probable  misapplication.  The 
whole  responsibility,  he  thought,  belonged  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  They  had  under- 
taken both  to  put  the  country  into  a  state  of 
war,  and  to  get  it  well  out  again.  In  the  for- 
mer, they  had  succeeded ;  how  well  they  will 
be  able  to  perform  the  latter,  time  would  show. 

H  it  was  said,  continued  Mr.  W.,  that  pub- 
lic credit  depends  on  adopting  this  system  of 
taxes,  and  that  it  cannot  be  refused  without 
refusing  the  meanB  of  restoring  public  credit, 
he  certainly  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  adopt 
that  system  of  finance  which  suited  them  best, 
as  well  for  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit, 
as  for  other  purposes  of  Government.  He 
did  not  wish  to  limit  their  choice.  He  only 
disclaimed  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
measures,  in  the  production  of  which  those 
whose  political  opinions  he  respected  had  no 
concern.  A  high  public  credit  was  one  of  the 
treasures  which  the  country  had  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  present  Administration.  How 
they  are  to  restore  it,  buried  as  it  now  is  under 
a  mass  of  depreciated  stocks,  unfilled  loans, 
discredited  Treasury  notes,  debts  unpaid  and 
debts  unliquidated,  they  must  determine  for 
themselves,  looking  to  that  account  to  which 
the  country  may  call  them. 

It  was  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  how  it  has 
happened  that  public  credit  has  received  such  a 
tremendous  shock.  Whose  is  the  fault?  When 
those  measures  were  begun,  which  have  at 
length  brought  us  where  we  now  are,  the  public 
credit  of  the  United  States  was  as  high  as  that 
of  any  nation  on  earth.  To  whom  are  imputa- 
ble the  shame  and  disgrace  of  its  prostration  and 
fall  ?  To  what  is  it  owing  ?  Not  to  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  national  resources  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  Government.  Both  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  tell  us,  and  they  tell  us  truly,  that  the 
real  means  of  the  nation  have  been  abundant. 
If,  then,  the  Administration  received  the  public 
credit  in  a  high  and  honorable  condition ;  if  the 
nation  has  at  all  times  possessed  the  means  of 
keeping  it  so,  and  the  Administration  has  pos- 
sessed, as  it  has,  a  sufficient  control  of  these 
means ;  and  if,  after  all,  the  public  credit  has 
gone  to  fearful  wreck  and  ruin,  who  alone  is 
answerable  for  such  a  state  of  things  ?  or  who 
can  refer  our  present  condition  to  any  other 
cause  than  an  incompetent  management  of  the 
powers  of  Government?  The  basis  of  public 
credit  is  confidence  in  the  national  resources,  in 
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the  duration  and  stability  of  Government,  and 
in  the  competency  and  character  of  those  who 
administer  it.  It  is  owing  to  no  distrust  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  nor  of  the  general  organ- 
ization and  structure  of  the  Government,  that 
the  public  credit  had  sunk  so  low.  The  true 
cause  of  this  was  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  No 
system  of  taxation,  merely  as  such,  will  prove 
an  adequate  remedy,  especially  at  this  late  hour. 
Unless  the  Administration  can  court  back  a 
general  confidence,  not  only  in  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  but  also  in  its  own  ability  and  the  wis- 
dom and  fitness  of  its  own  measures,  public 
credit  has  gone  far  beyond  its  grasp. 

As  to  a  more  able  or  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  he  professed  not  to  be  sanguine  in  that 
hope.  That  the  people  will  defend  themselves, 
with  spirit,  whenever  attacked,  admits  no 
doubt ;  but  as  far  as  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
rests  with  the  Government,  he  despaired  of  any 
change  in  the  manner,  or  any  difference  in  the 
result.  The  Administration  appeared  to  him 
not  to  have  changed  its  habits.  It  continued  to 
go  on  in  its  old  party  path — to  revolve  round  its 
party  centre,  and  to  draw  all  its  heat  and  its 
light,  its  animation  and  its  being,  from  party 
sources.  The  measure  of  ability  with  which  the 
war  had  been  conducted,  was  about  equal  to  the 
measures  of  prudence  with  which  it  was  declar- 
ed ;  and  the  success  of  the  issue,  without  a 
change  of  auspices,  would  probably  be  propor- 
tionate to  both. 

He  had  been  struck  with  a  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  late  letter.  Speaking  of  the  invasion 
of  this  place  by  the  enemy,  he  says,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  nation  unarmed  and  unprepared. 
For  the  partial  judgment  of  a  friend,  this  is  suf- 
ficiently severe.  The  Government  took  its  own 
time  to  go  to  war.  It  invited  the  enemy  to  the 
conflict.  It  is  attacked,  two  years  afterwai-d, 
in  the  centre  of  the  nation,  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  the  Capitol,  and  even  there  is  found  un- 
armed and  unprepared. 

The  Government  was  indeed  unprepared 
when  it  went  to  war.  It  has  been  unprepared 
ever  since ;  and  if  the  contest  should  not  last 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  war  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans,  it  will  come  to  and  end  before 
the  country,  upon  the  present  system  of  things, 
will  be  prepared  for  its  beginning. 

A  state  of  mere  unpreparedness,  however, 
was  not  exactly  the  whole  of  our  case,  when 
war  was  declared.  There  was  something  in  it 
worse  than  that,  even  aside  from  the  character 
of  the  war  itself,  and  the  opinion  which  one 
half  the  nation  had  of  it. 

The  country  had  had  commerce,  the  abun- 
dant source  of  its  revenue.  A  barbarous  and  un- 
relenting series  of  acts  of  self-murder,  called 
restrictions,  had  put  an  end  to  that  commerce. 
It  had  had  a  sinking  fund,  containing  the  sus- 
taining, redeeming  principles  of  public  credit. 
This  was  abandoned.  It  had  a  useful  National 
Banking  Institution  with  solid  capital  and  on 
sound  principles;  and  which  had.  proved  it- 
self, by  twenty  years'  experience,  to  be  capable 


of  offering  the  most  important  facilities  to  the 
operations  of  finance.  This  also  was  destroyed. 
Having  made  these  provisions  for  revenue,  for 
public  credit,  and  financial  operations,  the  Gov- 
ernment felt  itself  in  a  condition  to  invite  a 
war. 

From  such  a  beginning,  what  else  could  be 
expected  than  we  have  seen  to  happen  ?  "While 
it  remained  on  our  part  a  war  of  invasion,  noth- 
ing was  done ;  and  now,  when  in  turn  we  are 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try rests  on  th»  people  and  on  the  States,  almost 
unassisted  by  the  aid  of  Government.  In  what 
quarter  of  the  country  does  the  Goverement  af- 
ford efficient  protection  to  the  people  ?  In  most 
assailable  places,  the  States  are  obliged  to  call 
out  their  militia  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
and  the  strength  of  their  own  resources ;  and 
here,  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men  has  routed  and  dispersed  the 
Government,  and  scattered  the  ashes  of  the 
Capitol  over  the  soil  which  claimed  its  peculiar 
and  exclusive  protection.  He  had  said  last 
session,  and  he  repeated  it  now,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  failed  in  the  discharge  of  its  first 
great  duty — the  main  object  of  all  Governments 
— the  protection  of  the  people. 

He  wished  also  the  House  and  the  country  to 
consider  how  we  stood  with  all  the  neutral  pow- 
ers of  Europe  in  relation  to  this  war.  It  had 
been  said  by  his  honorable  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oaklet)  that  the  ears  of  the  Euro- 
pean Courts  were  shut  against  us.  He  believed 
this  to  be  perfectly  true.  The  Administration 
itself  knew  better  than  any  individual  that  it 
had  not  been  able  to  excite  the  sympathies  of 
a  single  power  in  Europe,  in  its  favor,  on  the 
subject  of  this  war.  The  reason  was  obvious. 
The  nations  of  Europe  had  seen  the  part  this 
Government  had  acted.  They  had  seen  it  come 
in,  in  the  moment  of  European  extremity  and 
agony,  and  take  part  on  the  side  of  an  always 
detested  and  now  fallen  tyranny.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question,  of  no  importance  to  them, 
whether  the  measures  of  this  Government  grew 
out  of  a  previous  stipulation,  signed  and  sealed, 
and  interchanged  with  that  of  France,  or  wheth- 
er in  these  measures  it  had  acted  gratuitously, 
and  only  followed  the  bent  of  its  own  inclina- 
tion, they  could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  fact, 
that  these  measures  were  brought  into  play 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  they  were  most 
likely  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ments, and  the  subjugation  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  was  difficult,  he  thought,  to  restrain 
one's  indignation  on  this  subject.  If  any  thing 
could  make  one  ashamed  of  his  country,  it  would 
be  that  its  Government  had  been  capable  of 
acting  such  a  part.  How  different  would  our 
situation  be  at  this  time,  if  the  Government 
could  say  to  England :  "  We  have  interfered  in 
none  of  your  European  quarrels.  We  have 
sought  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  pressure  of 
your  circumstances.  A  Eepublic,  ourselves,  and 
attached  to  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  we 
have  lent  neither  aid  nor  countenance  to  any 
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projects  formed  against  the  general  liberty  or 
prosperity  of  Europe.  We  have  held  a  course 
strictly  and  scrupulously  impartial;  and  for 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  conduct  in  all 
these  respects,  we  refer  to  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment of  neutral  nations.  We  appeal  to  those 
who  have  been  with  you  through  the  struggle 
which  has  now  terminated,  whether  they  sus- 
pect us  of  having  had  any  leaning  or  partiality 
towards  your  "  common  enemy." 

As  to  the  negotiation  and  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  England,  Mr.  W.  said  it  would  not  be 
supposed  that  those  who  opposed  the  war  as 
unnecessary  and  ruinous,  were  on  that  account 
to  consent  to  any  other  than  fair  and  honorable 
terms  of  peace.  They  held  the  Administration 
answerable  for  an  honorable  peace.  The  coun- 
try's honor  was  unblemished  when  they  took 
the  guardianship  of  its  concerns,  and  it  would  be 
required  at  their  hands  equally  unblemished. 
For  one  he  said,  in  no  crisis,  in  no  emergency, 
in  no  distress  of  national  affairs,  would  he  con- 
sent to  a  peace  which  should  inflict  a  wound  on 
the  true  honor  or  substantial  interests  of  the 
country.  But  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his 
opinion ;  he  wished,  rather,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  express  it,  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
coercing  England,  or  even  of  defending  the  coun- 
try successfully,  until  the  power  and  strength 
of  the  nation  should  be  called  forth,  and  guided 
by  different  hands.  He  wished,  at  the  same 
time,  to  express  his  regret,  that  the  American 
Commissioners  had  not  proposed  their  terms  of 
peace.  He  wished  they  had  stated  explicitly, 
whether  the  Government  of  this  country  had  or 
had  not  given  up  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
originally  went  to  war.  If  the  British  Com- 
missioners looked  for  extravagant  terms  to  he 
proposed  by  ours,  it  was  not  very  unnatural  that 
they  should  set  out  with  terms  as  extravagant 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  having 
found  out  what  were  the  terms  of  England,  our 
Ministers  did  not  propose  their  own  terms,  to 
the  end  that  the  world  might  see  the  difference. 
It  may  be  a  question  fit  for  casuists,  which  par- 
takes least  of  a  pacific  temper  and  moderate 
views,  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  which  are 
deemed  inadmissible,  as  was  done  by  England, 
or  to  propose  no  terms  at  all,  as  was  done  by 
ourselves.  If  the  American  Ministers  were  in- 
structed to  make  peace  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms,  it  cannot  be  too  much  regretted  that  they 
did  not  make  those  terms  known ;  because,  in 
order  to  put  the  enemy  completely  in  the  wrong, 
it  is  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  his  terms 
were  extravagant,  but  that  ours  were  not  so. 

The  publication  of  the  documents  here  is  re- 
lied on  to  satisfy  the  people  of  this  country  of 
the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet.  If  it  should  answer  that  purpose,  still 
it  does  not  answer  the  other,  of  making  known 
its  equity  and  moderation  to  England.  Because, 
until  now,  that  they  are  published  here,  England 
had  no  means  of  knowing  the  instructions  given 
to  our  Ministers.  She  could  only  know  that  if 
you  insisted  now,  on  what  you  demanded  when 


you  went  to  war,  your  terms,  in  her  estimation, 
were  as  inadmissible  as  hers  are  in  yours. 

But  will  the  publication  of  parts  of  these  in- 
structions satisfy  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  Government  has  made  fair  terms  of  peacs  1 
If  anything  was  published,  why  not  the  whole 
If  the  part  concealed  is  not  material,  why  con-" 
cealit?  In  cases  of  this  sort,  it  is  obvious  that 
whatever  has  been  previously  done,  may  be  un- 
done by  something  subsequent.  It  is  not  like  a 
series  of  correspondence  between  different  par- 
ties. Unless  the  Government  publishes  the 
whole  in  this  case,  it  may  as  well  publish  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  underrate  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  crisis.  He  was  well  aware 
of  all  these  difficulties.  But  he  would  not  say, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  they  were  at  all 
insurmountable  with  a  wise  and  able  Adminis- 
tration of  Government.  But  it  did  appear  to 
him,  that  the  country  had  committed  itself  into 
the  hands  of  men  not  likely  to  make  peace  nor 
competent  to  conduct  the  war.  This  he  thought 
our  greatest  difficulty,  and  he  believed  the  na- 
tion would  come  to  the  same  opinion. 

In  the  mean  time  he  should  not  obstruct ;  he 
should  only  hold  himself  at  liberty  not  to  ap- 
prove, without  reason,  the  course  pursued.  It 
could  not  be  said,  then,  that  the  Administration 
was  asked  to  do  its  duty  while  the  means  are  re- 
fused; means  will  not  be  refused  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  measures  here.  Its  measures  will  be 
carried  here,  and  as  far  as  the  aid  of  this  Honse 
can  go,  it  will  have  it.  But  he  should  not  give 
his  vote  for  the  measures  proposed,  either  by 
way  of  expressing  his  approbation  of  the  past, 
or  his  expectations  for  the  future.  On  the  past 
he  looked  with  mixed  emotions  of  indignation 
and  grief ;  on  the  future  with  fearful  forebodings 
and  apprehensions,  relieved  only  by  the  hope 
that  the  immediate  adoption  of  better  counsels 
might  lead  to  better  times. 

When  Mr.  W.  had  concluded,  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  October  25. 
Ways  and  Means. 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  being  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  recommending  the 
imposition  of  additional  taxes  ;  and  the  first  res- 
olution, for  adding  100  per  cent,  to  the  present 
amount  of  the  direct  taxes,  being  on  its  pas- 


Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  consider 
whether  the  war  was  originally  just  and  neces- 
sary ;  or  whether  the  Administration  had  aban- 
doned the  original  objects  of  the  contest;  much 
less,  whether  the  Opposition,  according  to  the 
very  modest  declaration  of  the  member  from 
New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Webstee,)  possessed  all 
of  the  talent  and  confidence  of  the  country.  His 
object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    If  ever  a  body 
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of  men  held  the  destinies  of  a  country  in  their 
hands,  it  was  that  which  he  was  now  address- 
ing. You  have  for  an  enemy  a  power  the  most 
implacable  and  formidable ;  who,  now  freed 
from  any  other  contest,  will,  the  very  next  cam- 
paign, direct  the  whole  of  his  force  against  you. 
Besides  his  deep-rooted  enmity  against  this  coun- 
try, which  will  urge  him  to  exertion,  the  enemy 
is  aware  of  the  necessity,  on  his  part,  to  bring 
the  contest  to  a  speedy  termination.  He  dreads 
its  continuance ;  for  he  well  knows,  that  should 
it  be  maintained  by  us  with  vigor,  for  only  a 
few  years,  there  will  be  other  parties  to  the 
struggle,  which  may  again  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  all  Europe.  He  then  will  put  forth,  from 
spite  and  policy,  the  whole  of  his  strength  the 
very  next  summer,  to  crush  us  if  possible  by  one 
mighty  effort.  To  meet  this  state  of  things,  the 
whole  of  the  resources  will  have  to  be  called 
into  action ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
with  such  promptitude  as  to  be  ready  to  act  as 
soon  as  the  season  will  admit.  What  then  are 
the  duties  which  devolve  on  this  House,  and 
which  must  be  performed  in  order  that  we  may 
be  in  a  state  of  desirable  preparation  to  meet 
and  maintain  the  struggle  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  he  proposed  to  consider,  not  indeed  in 
detail,  or  with  great  accuracy,  but  generally,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  aware  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  despatch.  First,  then,  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  pass  these  resolutions,  or 
some  others  of  equal  vigor,  into  laws.  Our 
finances  it  is  acknowledged  are  much  deranged ; 
and  it  is  also  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  they 
can  only  be  restored  by  a  vigorous  system  of 
taxes.  Has  any  member  estimated  how  much 
time  this  will  consume  ?  It  is  now  the  25th  of 
October,  and  we  have  not  passed  even  the  reso- 
lutions ;  at  the  same  rate  of  proceeding,  to  settle 
all  the  complexity  of  the  detail  of  bills,  and  pass 
them  into  laws,  will  require  months.  In  the 
next  place,  it  will  be  necessary  (he  presumed  no 
member  could  doubt  it)  to  fake  the  state  of  the 
circulating  medium  into  consideration ;  and  to 
devise  some  measure  to  render  it  more  safe, 
and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  finance.  The 
single  fact,  that  we  have  no  proper  medium, 
commensurate  in  its  circulation  with  the  Union 
— that  it  is  all  local — is  calculated  to  produce 
much  embarrassment  in  the  operation  of  the 
Treasury.  But,  sir,  after  we  have  passed  the 
taxes  and  established  an  adequate  circulating 
medium,  which  must  of  necessity,  with  the 
closest  attention,  consume  much  time,  much  still 
will  remain  to  be  done.  The  Army,  to  which 
the  President  has  so  strongly  called  our  atten- 
tion, has  not  yet  claimed  a  moment  of  our  time. 
He  would  not  pretend  to  anticipate  the  plan 
which  the  Military  Committee  would  doubtless 
submit  to  this  House,  but  he  would  state  what 
appeared  to  him  indispensable  to  give  the  great- 
est effect,  with  the  most  economy,  to  our  arms. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  parsimony, 
but  that  which  gave  to  the  amount  expended 
the  greatest  effect. 
The  enemy  at  present  presses  the  war  both 


on  our  seaboard  and  interior  frontier.  The  na- 
ture of  the  war  on  either,  will,  if  properly  con- 
sidered, indicate  the  mode,  that  it  ought  to  be 
met  and  resisted.  On  the  seaboard  it  must  be 
strictly  defensive.  The  enemy  can  make  no  per- 
manent conquest  of  any  importance  there ;  but 
he  hopes,  by  alarming  and  harassing  the  coun- 
try, and  putting  us  to  an  enormous  expense  in 
defending  it,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  to  bring  it  to  his  own  terms.  The  only 
remedy  in  our  hand,  without  a  marching  force, 
is  to  fortify  as  s(f  ongly  as  possible  the  cities  and 
exposed  points,  and  to  garrison  them  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  experienced  regular  troops. 
In  case  of  an  attack,  they  are  to  be  aided  by  mi- 
litia of  the  cities  and  adjacent  country,  called 
out  on  the  occasion  en  masse,  which  can  be 
done  without  much  vexation  or  expense.  It  is 
thus  by  having  respectable  garrisons  of  regular 
troops,  aided  as  he  has  stated,  and  supported  by 
strong  works,  we  will  afford  more  security,  and 
will  save  millions  of  expense.  The  present  mi- 
litia force  he  supposed,  in  actual  service,  could 
not  be  much  short  of  one  hundred  thousand. 
Less  than  half  that  number  of  regulars  could  be 
made  abundantly  adequate  to  the  defence  of  our 
seaboard. 

On  the  Canada  frontier  the  war  must  assume 
an  opposite  character.  If  we  wish  to  act  with 
effect,  it  must  there  be  wholly  offensive.  He 
did  hope  the  miserably  stale  and  absurd  objec- 
tions against  offensive  operations  in  Canada  had 
ceased,  till  he  heard  yesterday  the  member  from 
New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Websteb.)  It  was  so  ob- 
viously the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode  of 
operating  on  our  enemy,  that  thinking  men,  he 
believed,  with  little  exception,  of  all  parties,  had 
agreed  in  its  expediency.  For,  suppose  that  we 
should  have  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign 
a  sufficient  force  on  the  Canada  frontier  for  its 
reduction ;  and  what  would  then  be  the  result  f 
Either  our  enemy  must  call  off  the  whole  of  his 
force,  to  defend  himself  in  that  quarter,  or  he 
must  permit  it  to  fall  into  our  possession.  Either 
event  would  be  desirable.  If  the  enemy  should 
adopt  the  former,  as  in  all  probability  he  would 
be  compelled  to  do,  our  seaboard  would  be  freed 
from  danger  and  alarm,  and  we  would  have  the 
further  advantage  of  meeting  him  on  equal 
terms.  He  would  no  longer  be  aided  by  his 
maritime  superiority.  If,  however,  he  should  not 
strengthen  himself  in  Canada,  but  continue  the 
war  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  still  more  to  our  ad- 
vantage. The  reduction  of  his  possessions,  be- 
sides shedding  a  glory  on  our  arms,  and  produc- 
ing both  here  and  in  England  the  happiest  effects 
in  our  favor,  would  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
struggle  with  half  the  expense  in  men  and  mo- 
ney. After  so  desirable  an  event  our  efforts 
might  be  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  seaboard,  and  the  war  would  assume 
a  new  aspect  highly  favorable  to  this  country. 

To  cause  so  desirable  a  state  of  things,  a  reg- 
ular force  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  ought 
to  be  ready  to  act  against  Canada  by  the  first  of 
May  or  June,  at  farthest.    If  they  could  be  im- 
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mediately  raised  and  marched  to  their  proper 
depots  for  training,  they  could  in  a  few  months 
be  well  trained  for  service.  He  was  well  assured 
that  the  brilliant  battles  of  Bridgewater  and 
Chippewa  were  won  by  men,  three-fourths  of 
whom  had  not  been  in  the  ranks  more  than 
four  months.  With  skilful  officers,  and  with 
the  aptitude  of  the  Americans  to  acquire  the 
military  art,  the  finest  army  in  a  few  months 
might  be  formed.  He  said  he  could  not  refrain 
from  congratulating  this- House  and  country  on 
the  acquisition  we  had  made,  in  so  short  a  time, 
of  military  skill.  It  was  wonderful,  almost  in- 
credible, that  in  a  year  or  two,  with  very  little 
opportunity,  such  Generals  should  be  found  as 
have  the  last  summer  led  our  Army  to  glory. 
No  country,  under  all  of  these  circumstances, 
ever  in  so  short  a  time  developed  so  much  mil- 
itary talent.  Put  under  their  command  without 
delay,  a  sufficient  force,  well  appointed,  and  you 
will  then  find  yourselves  in  the  road  to  honor 
and  secure  peace.  But,  can  this  be  done  by  idle 
debate,  by  discussing  the  origin  of  the  war,  and 
the  relative  talent  and  virtue  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  this  country  ?  Now  is  our  time,  not 
for  debate,  but  action.  Much  is  to  be  done.  "We 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Time  is  to  us 
every  thing,  men,  money,  honor,  glory,  and 
peace.  Should  we  consume  it  in  debate,  and 
let  the  moments  for  preparation  glide  away,  our 
affairs  must  be  irretrievably  ruined.  Compare 
what  remains  to  be  done  with  the  time  for  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  certain  that  to  act  promptly  is  as 
important  as  to  act  at  all.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, he  hoped  that  the  House  would  pass  this 
day  on  all  the  resolutions ;  and  that  they  would 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  report 
bills  immediately ;  and  that  whatever  was  need- 
ful to  our  early  and  complete  preparation,  would 
be  promptly  despatched.  The  enemy  is  already 
arrived,  and,  as  soon  as  permitted  by  the  sea- 
son, will  strike  with  deadly  intention ;  let  us  be 
ready' to  receive  and  return  the  blow  with  re- 
doubled force.  We  are  placed  in  circumstances 
the  most  urgent  and  imperious.  Our  supposed 
weakness  has  tempted  the  enemy  to  make  his 
extraordinary  demands.  Who  that  bears  the 
heart  of  an  American  can  think  of  them  with- 
out the  most  just  indignation?  Surrender  the 
Lakes  to  his  control ;  renounce  the  fisheries,  that 
nursery  for  seamen ;  cede  a  part  of  Maine,  and 
all  beyond  the  Greenville  line,  and  recognize  the 
Indians  as  their  allies,  and  under  their  protec- 
tion. Such  is  his  language.  He  relies  not  so 
much  on  his  own  strength  as  our  weakness  and 
disunion.  Let  it  be  our  most  serious  business, 
by  vigor  and  promptitude,  to  baffle  and  destroy 
his  vain  hopes.  If  we  fail,  it  will  not  be  for  the 
want  of  means,  but  because  we  have  not  used 
them.  We  have  generals  and  troops  that  have 
proved  themselves  an  overmatch  for  the  choicest 
of  the  enemy's  battalions,  commanded  by  her 
most  boasted  officers.  To  this  evidence  of  skill 
and  courage,  superadd  preparations  on  our  part 
equal  to  our  resources;  by  this  means  you 
will  make  him  sensible  of  his  presumption,  and 


listen  to  terms  of  peace  honorable  to  both  na- 
tions. He  has  it  in  his  power  at  all  times  to 
make  such  a  peace.  Every  member  who  hears 
me,  knows  this  to  be  the  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  unjust  and  unfounded  insinuations  of  the 
member  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Webstbe) 
to  the  contrary.  He  observed  again,  that  Eng- 
land dreaded  a  continuance  of  the  contest.  The 
affairs  of  Europe  are  far  from  being  settled. 
Her  relation  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is 
calculated  to  raise  up  powerful  enemies  on  the 
Continent.  Should  she  be  foiled  and  disgraced 
here,  which  she  must  bo  if  we  but  do  our  duty, 
the  opportunity  so  favorable  to  humble  her  will 
be  seized.  Of  these  facts  she  is  sensible ;  and  our 
very  preparation  for  a  vigorous  war  will  make 
her  dread  the  contest.  But,  suppose,  instead 
of  vigorous  and  prompt  preparation,  we  consume 
our  time  in  debate  here,  and  permit  our  affairs 
to  go  on  in  the  consequent  slow  and  feeble  way. 
Where  is  the  man  so  blind  as  to  believe  that 
England  will  limit  her  views  by  her  present  de- 
mands, as  extravagant  as  they  are  ?  We  are  al- 
ready told,  that  she  will  proportion  her  future 
demands  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
countries.  She  neither  expected  nor  desired 
peace  on  the  terms  which  were  offered.  Her 
bosom  is  repossessed  with  the  ambition  and  pro- 
jects that  inspired  her  in  the  year  '76.  It  is  the 
war  of  the  Eevolution  revived ;  we  are  again 
struggling  for  our  liberty  and  independence. 
The  enemy  stands  ready,  and  eagerly  watches 
to  seize  any  opportunity  which  our  feebleness 
or  division  may  present,  to  realize  his  gigantic 
schemes  of  conquest.  In  this  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, he  must  entreat  the  members  of  the  Op- 
position, though  they  can  reconcile  it  to  their 
conscience  to  stand  with  folded  arms  and  coldly 
look  on,  not  to  impede  by  idle  and  frivolous  de- 
bate the  efforts  of  those  who  are  ready  by  every 
sacrifice  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
country.  The  subject  is  weighty ;  he  felt  him- 
self pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  most  interesting 
topics ;  but  he  would  abstain  from  further  ob- 
servation, lest  he  who  admonished  against  the 
consumption  of  the  time  of  the  House  in  long 
debate,  should  set  an  example  of  it  in  himself. 
The  time  is  precious.  He  felt  that  he  owed  an 
apology  for  consuming  so  much  as  he  had 
done. 
Mr.  Shipakd  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  have  been  solemnly 
admonished,  by  a  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na, (Mr  Calhoun,)  to  wa.ste  no  more  time  in 
idle  debate,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  arguments 
on  the  question  before  the  House,  you  Will  par- 
don me  if  I  venture  yet  to  exercise  the  privilege 
of  the  Representative  of  a  free  people,  and  frank- 
ly express  my  reasons  for  the  vote  I  shall  give 
against  the  resolution  before  you.  The  question, 
sir,  is  a  momentous  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  hur- 
ried. To  dash  into  a  measure  so  interesting  to 
our  constituents  without  deliberation,  would  be 
rash  and  imprudent. 

If  the  convictions  of  my  mind  would  permit, 
I  should  most  cordially  vote  in  this  case  with  the 
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majority.  Had  their  side  of  the  question  the 
least  perceptible  advantage,  nothing  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  add  a  vote  to  their 
number.  For,  sir,  I  declare  most  sincerely  and 
truly,  that  any  opposition  of  mine,  is  from  no  de- 
sire to  give  new  asperity  to  party  animosity. 
Fain  would  I  hush  its  bickerings,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, drive  the  fiend  from  our  country,  and  ex- 
tinguish her  torch. 

No  man,  more  than  myself,  can  wish  to  con- 
ciliate, and  in  the  patriotic  desire  to  save  the 
country  from  ruin,  lose  forever  those  prejudices 
whioh  have  long  been  an  evil  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented. Fain  would  I,  if  possible,  convince  the 
majority  by  a  cordial  co-operation  when  they 
are  right,  and  a  dispassionate  opposition  when 
wrong,  of  a  disposition,  on  our  part,  to  seek  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to  sup- 
port any  discreet  measure,  whether  it  shall  come 
from  this  or  that  side  of  the  House. 

Sir,  gentlemen  ought  not  to  resent  opposition. 
The  dearest  and  strongest  convictions  may  im- 
pel the  legislator  zealously  to  resist  what  a  ma 
jority  may  as  sincerely  think  right.  Members  of 
the  same  party  think  and  vote  differently  on  par- 
ticular questions,  and  yet  it  is  productive  of  no 
resentment. 

Such,  sir,  ought  to  be  our  charity  towards  those 
who  oppose  even  our  most  favorite  objects,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  in  the  least  doubtful,  as  to  be- 
lieve they  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  unless  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  a  different  disposition. 
Indiscriminate  condemnation  of  the  motives  of 
an  antagonist  is  certainly  no  less  than  odious  in- 
tolerance, which  must  be  avoided,  to  perpetuate 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

But,  sir,  however  strong  I  may  desire  union 
and  a  perfect  good  understanding  between  the 
different  sides  of  this  House,  an  aberration  from 
duty,  or  the  abandonment  of  an  opinion  formed 
after  a  long  and  deliberate  examination  of  the 
subject,  would  be  a  sacrifice  too  great,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  made.  From  such  examina- 
tion I  have  formed  an  opinion,  and  therefore 
proceed  to  give  this  House  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  the  subject. 

It  is  said  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  in 
substance,  that  the  Treasury  is  without  money, 
Government  without  credit,  and  the  armies 
without  men.  That  the  Union  is  in  danger,  and, 
unless  prompt  and  sufficient  aids  are  furnished 
by  the  Legislature,  we  shall  be  ruined.  To  this 
statement  of  facts  I  subscribe.  The  evidences 
are  too  strong  to  be  doubted ;  and,  because  such 
is  the  state  of  the  nation,  am  I  opposed  to  the 
resolution,  and  the  reasons  urged  for  an  affirma- 
tive vote  will  induce  me  to  give  a  negative.  If 
we  are  ruined,  who  has  been  the  despoiler? 
Surely  it  cannot  be  charged  upon  those  who,  for 
fourteen  years,  have  been  deprived  of  the  means 
of  doing  good  or  evil  to  the  Government ;  men 
who  have  been  declared  unworthy  to  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs. 
Sir,  it  must  be  charged  to  your  public  agents 
as  having  produced  this  mighty  ruin. 

There  was  a   time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
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Government  was  wisely  administered,  and  the 
speedy  fruits  were  fame,  wealth,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  to  the  Government  and  people. 

The  Union  was  a  splendid  luminary,  whose 
light  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the 
admiration,  of  the  civilized  world.  The  surest 
earnest  of  permanency  and  stability  seemed  to 
be  given,  and  we  fondly  thought  that  remote 
generations  would  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
our  admired  institutions. 

When  the  power  was  wrested  from  the  men 
of  other  times,  thfllTreasury  was  full,  our  credit 
was  high,  and  the  revenue  annually  increasing. 
No  calamities,  no  evils,  either  existed  or  threat- 
ened to  impede  the  nation  in  the  career  of 
pnjperity.  Every  class  of  citizens  felt  the 
happy  influence  of  a  free  Government,  adminis- 
tered with  wisdom  and  benignity. 

The  glory  of  those  times  appears  more  conspi- 
cuous, contrasted  with  the  gloom  and  misery  of 
the  present.  And  the  wisdom  which  had  framed 
the  Government,  and  given  it  motion  and  direc- 
tion, was  so  powerful  and  correct,  that  for  years 
it  endured  the  hard  service  of  novel  and  ruinous 
experiment ;  and,  for  anght  we  know,  might 
have  continued,  had  not  the  way  of  success  been 
blocked  up,  and  the  Government  jostled  from 
its  original  course. 

If,  then,  sir,  the  high  officers  of  the  nation 
have  so  managed  our  political  concerns,  as  to 
sink  ns  from  a  proud  and  lofty  station  to  the 
very  depths  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  dry  up  the 
sources  of  revenue,  load  it  with  debt,  and  make 
ns  contemptible  in  our  own  and  the  eyes  of  the 
nations,  it  becomes  us  well  to  examine,  and  se- 
riously to  inquire  whether  it  will  be  prudent  to 
burden  our  constituents  with  oppressive  taxes; 
vainly  hoping  to  retrieve  our  lost  credit  by  re- 
plenishing our  empty  Treasury,  to  be  laid  out  un- 
der the  agency  of  the  very  men  who  have  given 
us  so  many  sad  examples  of  a  destitution  of  those 
qualities  which  only  ought  to  invite  confi- 
dence. 

Where  is  our  guarantee  that  the  money  forced 
from  our  suffering  fellow-citizens,  will  be  ex- 
pended with  less  prodigality  than  the  millions 
which  have  been  squandered  in  unavailing  ex- 
periments or  lavished  upon  worthless  men? 
Will  it  be  denied,  that  the  country  swarms  with 
such,  and  that  they  have  been  too  much  the 
favorites  of  power  for  the  interest  of  the  grand 
community  ? 

If  a  pledge  of  reformation  can  or  is  to  be  given, 
let  us  see  it.  Convince  us  that  the  Executive 
has  become  trustworthy,  and  obtain  the  united 
confidence  of  the  House.  But,  sir,  we  are  to 
have  no  such  pledge,  not  even  a  promise ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  phantoms  are  to  be  chased, 
the  same  ruinous  measures  to  be  adopted,  and 
this  is  openly  avowed  upon  this  floor.  We, 
therefore,  are  not  permitted  to  hope  for  a 
change,  or  even  conjecture  that  new  measures 
may  produce  a  new  and  happy  result.  Nothing 
before  us  but  an  obstinate  determination  to  per- 
sist in  that  course,  the  end  of  which  is  inevita- 
ble ruin. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fair  and  correct  to  calculate 
from  what  has  been,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  same  causes,  and  therefore,  from  experience, 
ought  we  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  any  proposi- 
tion, more  especially  when  a  nation's  interests, 
a  nation's  salvation,  is  depending.  It  is  high 
time  to  dismiss  the  dreams  and  visions  that  have 
bewildered  and  led  us  astray.  From  the  past, 
let  us,  as  we  love  our  country,  look  to  the  fu- 
ture, and,  guided  by  this  sure  index,  determine. 
In  the  exercise  of  sober  sense,  ask  ourselves  whe- 
ther we  can,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  this  much  injured  nation,  call  upon  it  so 
loudly.  To  me  this  subject  appears  big  with 
importance.  The  consequences  may  yet  be  la- 
mented. 

It  must  require  a  faith  not  imposed,  a  charity 
which  would  savor  more  of  weakness  than  piety, 
to  believe  or  anticipate  a  renewing  spirit  here- 
after to  prevail  in  the  management  of  our  pecu- 
niary concerns,  so  long  as  the  managers  remain 
unaltered.  There  is  no  demonstration  more  clear 
than  that,  under  the  charge  of  themen  who  have 
wasted  the  public  finances  and  destroyed  your 
credit,  your  country  will  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
in  ruin. 

If  the  majority,  sir,  possessed  any  inclination 
to  cheer  the  desponding .  hopes  of  the  nation  or 
brighten  its  prospects,  and  thereby  invite  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  minority, 
their  President  would  give  some  token  that  he 
had  abandoned  the  old  and  ruinous  course,  and 
designed  to  seek  one  new  and  more  promising. 
He  would  even  now  have  emptied  his  Cabinet 
of  a  group  of  deluded  and  deluding  Ministers,  by 
whom  he  has  been  misled,  whose  conduct  has 
palpably  proved  a  defect  of  head  or  heart,  or 
both,  and  replenished  it  with  the  first  choice  of 
the  States,  regardless  of  party  distinction.  But, 
sir,  he  has  seen  the  ship  sinking,  and  retains,  in 
despite  of  the  most  awful  premonitions,  the 
same  pilot  and  helmsman.  Permit  me,  sir,  to 
enforce  the  observations  already  made,  and 
those  which  may  be  made,  by  example,  and 
then  judge  of  the  Chief  of  your  Government. 

The  example  remains  a  monument  of  disgrace 
to  this  metropolis.  Look  at  the  walls'  of  your 
once  magnificent  Capitol.  Where  now  is  all 
its  grandeur,  its  lofty  arches  and  proud  columns 
with  the  costly  garnishing  that  delighted  the 
eye,  and  afforded  ease,  convenience,  and  ele- 
gance, to  the  Representatives  of  the  people  ? 

They  are  gone,  and  what  remains  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  impotence,  the  folly,  not  to  say  cow- 
ardice, of  the  men  who,  had  they  been  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  would  have  abandoned, 
only  with  life  or  liberty,  this  ornament  of  your 
city  to  the  torches  of  your  enemy.  But  unre- 
sisted, undisturbed,  the  hated  foe  was  permitted 
to  destroy  the  very  Hall  where,  but  about  two 
years  before,  this  proud  boast  was  vauntingly 
made,  "  My  word  for  it,  if  you  will  declare  war, 
in  six  months  the  Canadas  will  be  ours."  Yes, 
sir,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  the  very  Hall 
where  the  question  of  peace  and  war  was  de- 
bated, and  the  declaration  of  the  latter  was  sol- 


emnly adopted,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy 
who  were  so  contemptibly  thought  of. 

Permit  me  also,  sir,  to  present  you  the  palace 
of  your  President  in  flames,  or,  if  you  please, 
its  yawning  ruins,  and  the  offices  of  State,  and 
above  all  your  navy  yard,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
frigate  and  sloop-of-war ;  and,  lastly,  your  Pres- 
ident, Secretary  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  the  Com- 
manding General,  and  seven  thousand  men  fly- 
ing before  a  handful  of  marauding  British,  worn 
down  with  fatigue  and  melted  with  heat.  And, 
sir,  we  are  now  asked  with  the  most  earnest  im- 
portunity to  intrust  these  men  who  gave  hp  to 
certain  destruction  this  immense  property, 
without  even  an  effort  to  save  it,  with  twenty- 
one  or  two  millions  of  dollars  more.  The  de- 
struction of  the  navy  yard  was  such  an  act  of 
imprudence  that  it  indicated  lunacy.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  firebrand  of  the  enemy,  perhaps 
praying  that  his  ruthless  hand  might  spare  some 
part  of  the  public  property,  the  high  officer, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  it,  orders  it  all  to 
be  bnrned. 

Military  gentlemen,  Mr.  Speaker,  say  all  this 
vast  property  might  have  been  defended, 
together  with  this  city.  Why  burn  the  navy 
yard  ?  Why  the  sloop-of-war,  which  had  her 
guns  on  board  and  prepared  for  action,  and 
might  have  been  used  to  defend  the  place  where 
she  was  built ;  and  as  a  last  resort  could  have 
been  saved  by  choosing  the  middle  or  eastern 
shore  of  the  Potomac  ? 

But  no,  she  must  be  burned.  The  frigate  on 
the  stocks,  together  with  the  immense  property 
of  the  excellent  establishment  at  the  navy  yard, 
must  all  be  devoted  to  the  indiscretion  ,of  the 
honorable  Secretary.  No  one,  sir,  will  pretend 
to  say  that  this  property  could  have  been  carried 
off  or  used  by  the  enemy.  Steam  engines, 
forges,  workshops,  sawmills,  and  vessels,  are 
not  convenient  for  a  knapsack,  or  even  a  bag- 
gage wagon.  Why  then  burn  this  necessary 
and  valuable  property  ? 

It  is  answered,  it  was  burnt  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  taking  it.  Supposing  they  had 
done  so,  it  is  certain  they  could  have  done  no 
more  than  destroyed  it ;  they  might,  it  is  true, 
have  so  done,  and  probably  would,  if  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  defend  it.  A  few  more 
heroic  souls,  however,  like  Barney  and  Miller, 
would  unquestionably  have  taught  your  enemy, 
by  experience  sad  and  fatal  to  them,  that  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  nation  were  not  to 
be  infringed  with  impunity. 

But  supposing  the  worst,  that  the  enemy  had 
done  the  same  that  was  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  Secretary's  peremptory  order,  and  had 
burned  this  admirable  establishment ;  in  point 
of  property,  the  loss  to  the  nation  would  have 
been  no  greater ;  in  point  of  character  infinitely 
better.  And,  after  a  faithful  experiment,  if  we 
had  failed,  it  was  but  to  abandon  it  to  the  in- 
vaders to  spare  or  destroy  at  their  election. 
Hence,  sir,  it  is  most  obvious  that  there  was  no 
necessity  of  committing  this  detestable  suicide. 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  how  this  reasoning 
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concerns  the  subject  before  the  House  ?  I  will 
show  you,  sir,  in  a  few  words,  that  your  Chief 
Magistrate  in  particular  is  responsible  for  this 
shameful  transaction.  He,  his  Secretary  of 
War,  and  of  the  Navy,  were  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  rather  of  flight.  Was  it  then  by  their 
orders  or  the  order  of  either  of  them,  that  the 
metropolis  was  cowardly  given  up  to  be  sacked 
by  an  enemy  not  one-third  of  the  number  of  our 
troops  ?  And  whether  this  base  desertion  was 
caused  by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three,  or  the  Commanding  General,  in  either 
case  your  President,  sir,  is  responsible  to  the 
nation  for  the  loss  and  disgrace  attached  to  the 
transaction.  How  ?  If  it  was  by  his  order, 
then  he  is  answerable  directly.  If  by  either  of 
the  pair  of  Secretaries,  then  it  became  him,  in- 
deed it  was  an  indispensable  duty,  to  have 
inquired,  and  dismissed  from  office  the  man 
whose  examples  proved  him  unworthy  of  his 
station.  If  it  was  from  the  mere  motion  of  the 
Commanding  General,  he  should  have  caused 
an  immediate  arrest,  tried  and  punished  him 
for  disgracing  his  nation  and  office.  A  severe 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  General  Hull 
for  cowardice,  and  his  surely  was  a  venial 
transaction  compared  with  the  flight  from 
Bladensburg. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  charging  General 
Winder  with  unmilitary  conduct.  I  had  ever 
supposed  him  a  brave  and  honorable  man,  and 
without  more  proof  I  wish  still  so  to  consider 
him ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  argument  it  is 
immaterial  whether  he  is  guilty  or  innocent. 
In  either  case  your  President  must  be  answer- 
able. That  some  one  is  guilty  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  behooved  the  President  to  seek 
redress  for  the  nation  who  had  entrusted  him 
with  the  prerogatives  of  his  exalted  station. 
Now,  sir,  let  us  inquire  what  was  done  to 
satisfy  the  loud  claims  of  an  injured  people ; 
what  to  retrieve  their  lost  honor  ?  Nothing — 
just  nothing.  It  is  true  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  and  the  enemy  "  vandalised  "  with  suf- 
ficient heat  and  asperity ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  had  become  so  odious  to  the  people 
that  a  universal  murmur  of  discontent  was 
heard  in  every  direction,  and  whose  infamy  is 
attested  with  chalk  and  charcoal  in  rude  prose 
and  verse  upon  the  solitary  walls  of  your 
Capitol,  was  solicited,  entreated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, still  to  retain  his  office.  He  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  parting  with  his  dear 
friend — this  precious  officer. 

You  have,  sir,  already  been  pointed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  navy  yard.  It  is  presumed 
no  one  doubts  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ordered  this  destruction ;  an  indiscretion,  to 
say  the- least,  so  extraordinary  that  not  a  single 
apologist  can  be  found  to  excuse  or  justify  the 
transaction.  Well,  sir,  where  is  he  ?  dismissed 
from  office  as  not  trustworthy  ?  No,  sir ;  but 
basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  President — not  a 
whisper  from  his  lips  disapproving  the  act. 

If   the    Commanding    General  was  guilty, 


where  is  he?  Still  in  favor  without  inquiry 
and  without  censure. 

If  it  is  the  unyielding  determination  of  the 
President  to  retain  such  men  in  office,  to  suffer 
the  country  to  be  disgraced  without  requiring 
satisfaction  from,  or  inflicting  punishment  upon, 
the  authors,  what,  sir,  is  there  left  to  encourage 
the  people  to  shed  their  blood  or  pay  their 
money  in  a  cause  that  affords  not  a  ray  of 
hope  ?  The  heart  sinks  with  despondence  at 
the  prospect. 

When  Mr.  S.  had  concluded — 

A  division  of  the  question  having  been  called 
on  the  resolution  respecting  the  direct  tax,  the 
first  question  put  was  on  the  following  part : 
"  Kesolved,  that  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the 
direct  tax."  On  this  question,  the  votes  were — 
For  the  motion  104,  against  it  26. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  remain- 
ing clause  of  the  resolution,  "  and  to  increase 
the  same  100  per  cent." — and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

So  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  present 
direct  tax,  and  increase  the  same  100  per  cent. 

The  second  resolution,  "  to  increase  the  duty 
on  spirits  distilled  by  an  additional  duty  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  gallon,"  being  under 
consideration,  together  with  the  amendment 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  going  to  in- 
crease the  same  to  15  cents  per  gallon — 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  renewed  his  motion 
to  insert  twenty-five  instead  of  fifteen. 

Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  course 
of  discussion,  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  so  much 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  as 
applies  to  the  resolution;  which  motion  was 
agreed  to ;   and  then  the  House  adjourned. 


Monday,  October  31. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Connecticut, 
Benjamin  Tallmadge,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Suspension  of  Direct  Tax,  &c. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  for 
consideration  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  collec- 
tion of  direct  tax  and  internal  duties  in  those  districts 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  which  are  in  possession 
of  the  enemy. 

The  House  agreed,  62  to  47,  now  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Shabpe,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  voted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution,  desired  that 
the  gentleman  would  state  his  object. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  the  enemy,  having 
possession  of  Eastport  and  Castine,  thus  pos- 
sessed the  command  of  territory  which  belong- 
ed to  two  collection  districts ;  one  of  the  col- 
lectors of  which  resided  within  the  territory 
thus  occupied,  and  the  other  just  without  it, 
although  five-sixths  of  the  territory  attached 
to  his  district  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  the  duty  of  those  collectors,  according 
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to  law,  to  proceed  in  the  collection  of  the  duties. 
These  duties,  the  British  Governor,  Sherbrooke, 
as  gentlemen  had,  no  doubt,  seen  in  the  public 
papers,  had  required  the  collectors  to  pay  over 
to  his  officers  established  at  Oastine  or  Eastport; 
and  with  this  requisition  the  collectors  must 
comply,  or  suffer  confiscation  of  their  property ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  would  violate  their 
duty,  according  to  law,  if  they  did  not  proceed 
in  their  collection.  He  wished  to  relieve  them 
from  this  disagreeable  alternative,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  British  Government  to 
tax  the  people  through  the  intervention  of 
American  officers. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Maryland,  said,  there  was  no 
novelty  in  this  proposition,  as  precedents  might 
be  found  for  it  in  the  Journals  of  the  Old  Con- 
gress. Whenever  a  district  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  some  provision  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  interposed  to  relieve  the  people  as 
well  as  the  collectors.  Mr.  W.  was  for  doing 
equal  justice  to  all;  for  considering  the  people 
of  all  parts  of  the  Union  as  one  great  family — 
and,  in  regard  to  this  question,  he  was  willing 
to  begin  with  Massachusetts,  any  thing  in  her 
denunciations  of  the  General  Government  to  the 
country  notwithstanding. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to — 79  to  42. 


Tuesday,  November  1. 
The  Flotilla  Men. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  allowing  compensation  to  Commodore 
Barney's  officers  and  men,  for  the  loss  of  their 
clothing,  &c. 

Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  took  occasion  to 
read  the  following  letter  he  had  received  from 
Commodore  Barney  since  this  subject  was  last 
under  consideration : 

Baltimore,  October  30,  1814. 

Sir  :  It  was  not  until  this  morning  that  I  saw  a 
short  sketch  of  the  debate  on  the  "  flotilla-  bill."  I 
was  much  surprised  at  what  was  said  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  for  it  was  well  known  when  orders  were  given 
to  blow  up  the  flotilla,  that  the  enemy  were  firing 
npon  them  from  forty  barges  with  cannon  and  rock- 
ets, and  had  landed  a  body  of  marines  at  Pig  Point, 
within  a  mile  of  the  flotilla.  The  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  me  were,  to  keep  the  flotilla 
above  the  enemy,  and  if  they  attempted  to  march  for 
Washington,  to  land  my  men,  leaving  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  flotilla  if  attacked.  On  Sunday,  21st  of 
August,  finding  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  the  Wood 
Yard,  direct  for  Washington,  I  landed  upwards  of 
four  hundred  men,  leaving  only  eight  men  in  each 
barge  to  take  care  of  them  or  destroy  them  as  the 
case  might  be,  hut  by  no  means  to  suffer  them  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  most  of  the  baggage 
and  all  the  bedding  of  the  men  which  were  landed 
was  left  on  board,  not  wishing  to  encumber  my  men 
with  much  baggage.  On  Monday  morning  the 
22d,  we  joined  the  Army  at  the  Wood  Yard,  where  I 
found  the  marine  corps  and  five  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery, which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  had  the 
precaution  to  send  forward  from  Washington  and 
place  under  my  command.    I  need  not  relate  our 


services  afterwards  ;  but  when  the  flotilla  was  blown 
up,  we,  and  not  the  enemy,  "  were  a  day's  march 
from  if— of  course  could  not  save  the  baggage.  So 
far  from  being  able  to  get  "  further  up  the  river," 
as  was  said,  the  vessels  were  aground  and  blown  up 
in  that  situation ;  and  as  to  having  time  to  save  the 
baggage,  so  contrary  is  the  truth,  that  several  of  the 
men  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  act  of  destroying  the 
flotilla,  and  still  remain  so.  Much  more  might  be 
said  on  this  subject,  but  the  Winter  coming  on  im- 
periously calls  for  some  assistance  to  these  unfortunate 
men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

JOSHUA  BARNEY. 

Hon.  Mr.  Pleasaxts. 

The  amendment  pending  when  this  subject 
was  last  before  the  House,  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Jackson,  the  word 
"  officers"  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill — 53  to  47. 
His  reason  was,  that  it  would  set  a  bad  prece- 
dent for  remuneration  of  officers  in  other  cases 
where  they  should  lose  baggage,  which  fre- 
quently occurred. 

The  bill  thus  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  on  to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  November  2. 
A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  New  Jersey, 
Thomas  Bines,  elected  in  the  place  of  Jacob 
Hufty,  deceased,  appeared,  produced  his  creden- 
tials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Bounty  to  Privateers. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

fiesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  giving  a 
bounty  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  privateers, 
for  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  destroyed  at  sea,  and 
that  they  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  R.  stated  his  object,  in  moving  this  reso- 
lution, to  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  operate  on 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy  ;  in  the  second,  to 
preserve  to  our  country  the  services  of  the  sea- 
men, who,  by  manning  the  prize  vessels,  were 
frequently  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  retained  by  him  in  his 
possession,  and  withheld  from  exchange. 
There  were  other  cogent  reasons  why  such  a 
measure  ought  to  be  adopted,  viz :  to  give  en- 
couragement to  a  species  of  warfare  whieh  the 
enemy  most  sensibly  felt,  &c.  Whatever  were 
the  general  impressions  of  gentlemen  in  relation 
to  privateering,  this  measure  was  peculiarly 
proper  in  relation  to  us,  because  at  present  the 
enemy  has  all  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
we  have  none. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 


Thursday,  November  3. 
Another    member,    to    wit,  from    Virginia, 
Daniel  Shefeey,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 

Saturday,  November  5. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Massachusetts, 
Samuel  Dayis,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 
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The  Speaxek  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory, 
enclosing  the  credentials  of  Jonathan  Jennings, 
as  the  Delegate  for  that  Territory  in  the  Four- 
teenth Congress. 

Tax  on   Salaries,  &c. 

Mr.  Faeeow,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  for 
consideration  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  laying 
a  duty  on  all  salary  officers,  and  on  the  professional 
income  of  lawyers,  solicitors,  and  councillors,  and 
the  legal  proceeding's  of  civil  courts  of  justice. 

Mr.  F.  said  it  appeared  to  him  while  Congress 
were  engaged  in  devising  taxes  on  every  de- 
scription of  articles,  there  were  a  number  of 
officers  under  high  salaries,  uaying  compara- 
tively no  taxes  to  the  Government,  whom  he 
thought  ought  to  be  taxed  in  some  way.  While 
we  are  taxing  the  poor  man  who  has  but  a 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  from  that  has  besides 
to  maintain  a  large  family,  where  is  the  pro- 
priety, Mr.  F.  asked,  of  exempting  a  man  who 
receives  annual  thousands,  and  after  maintain- 
ing his  family,  can  lay  up  a  large  part  of  it? 
The  object  of  Mr.  F.  was  to  lay  a  certain  per 
centage  on  the  salary.  As  to  the  income  of 
lawyers,  &c,  he  thought  them  equally  worthy 
of  taxation,  &c. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Faeeow  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

The  Investigation. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  under- 
stood that,  in  his  absence  from  the  House  yes- 
terday, an  honorable  member  from  New  York 
had  expressed  some  anxiety  to  know  what  pro 
gress  had  been  made  by  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  capture  of 
this  city  by  the  enemy,  in  the  execution  of  that 
duty.  In  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject,  who  at  all  times 
were  anxious  and  willing  to  satisfy  any  honor- 
able member  of  the  House  in  his  reasonable 
inquiries,  he  now  rose  to  state  that  they  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  com- 
mitted to  them.  But,  on  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing and  so  important,  it  would  have  been 
improper  in  them  to  present  an  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  events  which  had  been  the  foun- 
dation of  so  many  different  rumors.  And  to 
enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the  labor  imposed 
on  this  committee,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  papers  before  that  committee,  &c. : 

Communications  received  by  the  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation, viz: 

1st.  General  Winder's  report,  accompanied  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  letters  to  Governors  of 
States,  regular  and  militia  officers,  &c,  pp.  96. 

2d.  Report  from  the  War  Department,  sheets  34. 

3d.  Reports  from  the  Navy  Department,  accom- 
panied by  twenty-one  letters  to  various  officers  and 
persons,  pp.  32. 

4th.  Report  of  General  Smith  of  District  militia, 
accompanied  with  a  few  letters,  pp.  23. 


5th.  General  Armstrong's  letter,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  letters,  pp.  20. 

6th.  Richard  Rush's  report,  pp.  21. 

7th.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cabinet,  pp.  5. 

8th.  Report  from  the  Corporation  of  Alexandria, 
accompanied  with  nineteen  letters,  pp.  16. 

9th.  Two  reports  from  the  Ordnance  Department. 

10th.  Estimates  of  the  value  of  public  property 
destroyed,  (excluding  the  Navy  Yard.) 

11th.  Report  from  the  superintending  Surgeon,  pp. 
10. 

12th.  Thirty-five  "letters,  from  various  persons, 
(General  Hungerford,  Colonel  Tayloe,  Captain  Cald- 
well, Captain  Burch,  &c, )  upon  subjects  relating  to 
the  object  of  the  inquiry,  making  together  eleven  re- 
ports, containing  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages, 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  letters,  besides  daily  and  al- 
most hourly  interviews  with  persons  upon  the  subject. 
letters  and  reports  yet  expected. 

Letters  from  Colonel  Monroe,  Walter  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Pinkney,  General  Van  Ness,  General  Stansbury ; 
an  estimate  of  the  public  property  destroyed  at  the 
Navy  Yard ;  a  letter  from  General  Douglass  5  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  martial  over  Captain  Dyson ; 
a  letter  from  John  Law,  &c. 

This  statement  and  enumeration  Mr.  J.  said 
he  hoped  would  satisfy  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  House  that  the  committee  have 
not  unnecessarily  delayed  a  report.  They  would 
make  a  report  at  as  early  a  day  as  was  consist- 
ent with  a  due  discharge  of  their  duty. 


Tuesday,  November  8. 
Small  Vessels  of  War  for  Privateer  Cruising. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  built 
or  purchased  the  vessels  therein  described, 
viz:  not  more  than  twenty  vessels,  to  carry 
not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  fourteen 
guns. 

The  hill  having  been  read  through — 
Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  (the  Chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee,)  said,  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  sufficiently  explained  by  its  contents. 
As  to  its  expediency,  the  experience  of  the  pres- 
ent war  had  amply  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
this  species  of  force.  He  called  upon  the  com- 
mittee for  a  moment  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
cruises  of  those  vessels,  and  compare  their  effects 
with  those  of  the  cruises  of  the  larger  vessels. 
The  conquests  achieved  by  our  frigates,  &c, 
would  never  be  forgotten ;  they  were  great  and 
important ;  but  their  depredations  on  the  com- 
rnerce  of  the  enemy,  during  long  cruises,  had 
been  comparatively  unimportant.  On  reference 
to  the  cruises  of  private  armed  vessels,_of  the 
class  contemplated  by  this  bill,  a  very  different 
result  appeared.  The  effects  of  their  enterprises 
against  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  had  been 
great  and  important ;  such,  indeed,  as  to  give 
us  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  class  of  small, 
swift-sailing  vessels,  of  this  description,  would, 
in  all  probability,  conduce  to  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  war,  by  the  impression  it  would  make  on 
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the  enemy's  commerce.  He  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  Government  could  expend  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  any  way  so  efficiently  as  if  ap- 
propriated to  the  particular  purposes  of  this 
bill.  He  knew  some  of  the  best  and  most  en- 
lightened friends  of  the  Navy  were  opposed  to 
the  bill ;  but  he  did  not  believe,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  country,  that  they  could  assign 
sufficient  objections  to  it.  Our  Navy  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  stook  of  glory,  credit,  and  rep- 
utation, to  themselves,  and  reflected  it  upon  the 
country,  than  ever  had  been  acquired  in  the 
same  space  of  time  by  any  military  equipment, 
either  by  land  or  ocean,  in  any  country.  He 
had  paid  some  little  attention  to  the  history  of 
the  British  Navy,  and  he  believed  the  history 
of  our  Navy  would  stand  a  comparison  with 
any  other  the  world  affords.  But,  in  regard  to 
depredation  on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  he 
believed  their  efficiency  could  not  be  compared 
to  that  of  vessels  of  a  smaller  class. 

Mr.  W.  Kbed,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  to  op- 
posed the  bill  as  it  now  stood.  If  he  could  per- 
suade himself  that  the  effects  anticipated  by  the 
honorable  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee 
could  ever  be  realized,  in  the  common  course  of 
events,  he  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  House 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  a  moment. 
He  thought  he  could  make  it  appear  that  the 
ground  assumed  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
was  wholly  untenable.  .  By  the  force  proposed 
in  this  bill,  Mr.  R.  said,  it  was  not  expected 
that  any  battles  were  to  be  fought  with  the 
Naval  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  ocean :  we 
are,  on  the  contrary,  to  rely  on  what  is  done, 
and  retreat  from  the  contest.  "Would  the  House, 
he  asked,  create  a  force  which  would  compel 
.those  officers  of  our  Navy  who  have  already 
won  so  much  glory  to  their  country,  to  resort 
to  this  species  of  vessel  ?  Would  they  oblige  a 
Perry,  a  Macdonough,  and  other  officers,  to 
command  that  species  of  force  which  obliges 
them  to  take  flight  the  moment  they  come  in 
sight  of  the  enemy?  He  doubted,  indeed, 
whether,  if  put  into  gunboats,  (the  most  con- 
temptible of  all  force,)  they  would  retreat  from 
the  enemy  without  first  trying  their  strength 
with  him.  It  was  degrading  not  only  to  the 
character  of  the  men,  but  to  the  nation,  to  sub- 
mit such  men  to  serve  in  this  sort  of  mosquito 
fleet.  However  he  might  have  been  opposed  to 
the  war  from  its  commencement — and  nothing 
had  occurred  in  its  progress  which  changed  his 
opinion  of  it — he  yet  entertained  those  feelings 
which  actuated  him,  in  its  commencement,  to 
endeavor  to  make  it  subservient,  so  far  as  he 
could,  to  correct  principles.  This  would  be  as  far 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  navy,  as 
by  any  thing  they  could  do.  He  was  warranted 
by  facts  in  saying,  that  no  force  would  be  half 
as  efficient,  in  proportion  to  its  expense ;  none 
would  be  of  so  much  service  to  the  country ; 
none,  certainly,  would  touch  the  enemy  half  as 
much  as  a  naval  force  of  a  proper  character. 
What  are  we  about  to  create  by  this  bill  ?  asked 


Mr.  R.  A  species  of  force,  which,  like  the  cow- 
ardly and  ravenous  hawk,  pounces  on  its  prey, 
but,  whilst  securing  it,  perchance,  sees  some 
king-bird  soaring  round,  and  quits  its  prey  to 
seek  safety  in  ignoble  flight.  Shall  we  expose 
our  officers  to  this  mortification?  He  hoped 
not. 

Mr.  Ingeesoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  corrected  the 
impression  of  Mr.  Reed  as  to  "schooners," 
which  word  was  not  contained  in  the  bill,  but 
the  word  "  vessels."  Mr.  I.  was  desirous  of 
amending  the  bill  so  as  to  read  "  not  less  than 
eight  nor  more  than  twenty-two  guns."  This, 
he  said,  would  be  doing  little  more  than  extend- 
ing the  discretion  of  the  Navy  Department,  in 
the  particular  in  which  he  thought  it  might  be 
safely  confided  in ;  and,  without  subscribing  to 
the  sentiments  of  either  of  the  gentlemen,  ho 
did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee that  the  amendment  he  proposed  would 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  Government  better 
than  in  its  present  shape.  The  limitation  to 
fourteen  guns,  he  apprehended,  was  inserted  in 
the  other  House  on  the  motion  of  a  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Smith,)  for  whose  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  general  opinions  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  I.  said,  he  had  the  greatest  respect. 
But  it  was  not  the  fact,  he  believed,  that  the 
best  privateers  were  limited  to  fourteen  guns ; 
and  for  proof  of  this  assertion  he  need  only  re- 
fer to  the  newspapers  of  the  last  week.  One  or 
two  privateers  which  had  lately  come  into  port, 
after  reaping  a  rich  harvest  on  the  ocean,  carried 
sixteen  guns.  They  were,  however,  manned  by 
adventurous  men,  accustomed  to  man  and  work 
what  are  called  the  Baltimore  schooners,  and 
who,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  officers 
of  the  Navy,  were  .better  qualified  than  they  for 
that  peculiar  class  of  vessels. 

Mr.  McKim,  of  Maryland,  said  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  smaller  de- 
scription of  vessels  embraced  in  the  bill  would 
be  more  beneficial  than  the  large  class  now  pro- 
posed. If  we  take  a  view  of  the  cruises  of 
different  vessels,  public  and  private,  of  various 
sizes,  it  must  be  obvious  that  smaller  vessels  are 
abundantly  more  efficient  than  the  larger  ones. 
The  larger  vessels  added  to  our  glory,  and 
proved  our  military  capacity  on  the  ocean; 
never  had  the  valor,  intrepidity,  and  nautical 
skill  of  any  nation  been  more  distinguished 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  But  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  any  gentleman  assert  that 
small  vessels  were  not  more  efficient  in  annoy- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  enemy  than  larger 
ones.  It  appeared  to  him  that  our  naval  mili- 
tary renown  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
point ;  and,  if  he  had  the  management,  he 
would  not  again  send  out  our  larger  vessels 
during  the  war,  for  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  meeting  with  vessels  of  the  enemy  except 
in  squadron.  Our  object  is  now  to  attack  the 
enemy  where  he  is  most  vulnerable,  in  his  com- 
merce ;  for  that  purpose,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  was  the 
best,  and  the  expense  of  them  not  more  than 
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thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  each. 
Britain  now  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  It  is  in  our  power,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  deprive  her  of  the  advantages 
of  it,  and  he  hoped  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  adverted  to  the 
cruise  of  the  Mammoth  privateer,  noticed  in 
this  morning's  paper,  and  read  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  rigging, 
it  was  not  prescribed  in  the  bill,  but  left,  as  it 
should  be,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  As  to  the  discredit  of  running 
from  an  enemy,  Mr.  W.  asked  if  any  honor 
was  lost  if  by  accident  our  naval  officers  in 
these  vessels  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  treble  or  ten  times  its  force,  or  if  they 
made  every  exertion  to  escape  capture  by  su- 
perior force.  He  contended  not.  The  cruise 
of  the  Mammoth  proves  the  efficacy  of  these 
vessels ;  she  captured  and  destroyed  twenty- 
one  vessels,  saw  many  cruisers,  but  escaped 
from  them  all,  any  thing  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
When  France  had  been  obliged  to  shut  up  her 
ships-of-the-line  in  port,  she  had  greatly  an- 
noyed the  British  commerce  by  her  small  cruis- 
ers. Let  gentlemen  turn  their  eyes  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  dissatisfaction  at  Lloyd's,  and 
they  will  find  the  enterprise  of  our  privateers 
and  small  national  armed  vessels  has  greatly 
vexed  the  British  merchants.  We  can  fit  out 
three  or  four  of  these  for  the  cost  of  one  sloop 
of  war ;  even  the  smallest  class  were  equal  to 
cope  with  any  merchantman ;  and  they  were 
not  expected  to  catch  frigates.  They  had  been 
compared  to  hawks.  MakiDg  use  of  this  com- 
parison, he  said  he  had  never  heard  of  a  hawk 
catching  an  eagle,  though  eagles  frequently 
caught  hawks.  For,  he  said,  these  small  vessels 
were  not  expected  to  encounter  frigates  or 
sloops  of  war.  He  compared  them  to  the  skir- 
mishers of  an  army,  who  fight  till  outnumbered, 
and  then  retreat  to  the  main  body.  Our  large 
vessels  could  not  get  iu  or  out,  whilst  these 
flyers  would  defy  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy  to 
blockade  them.  A  privateer  of  eight  guns,  he 
said,  was  able  to  take  a  merchant  ship  of  forty 
guns  and  only  half  the  number  of  men.  He 
made  some  allusion  to  the  use  of  liquid  fire,  to 
be  used  at  sea  and  spouted  on  the  enemy. 
Gentlemen  might  laugh  at  this  idea,  he  said, 
but  he  had  no  doubt,  if  it  were  made  the  inter- 
est of  the  region  from  which  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  comes,  the  people  in  that 
quarter  would  find  the  means  of  applying  this 
invention,  which  had  received  the  warm  appro- 
bation of  some  men  well  skilled  in  nautical  war. 
If  these  vessels  carried  too  many  guns,  it  would 
impede  their  sailing.  This  description  of  ves- 
sels (Baltimore  flyers)  required  to  be  trimmed 
and  navigated  in  a  particular  way ;  and  he  did 
not  know,  if  the  enemy  got  possession  of  one 
of  them,  but  they  would  upset  it  from  igno- 
rance of  the  manner  of  sailing  it.  It  would 
be  folly  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  Mr.  W.  said, 


to  send  our  frigates  out  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  alone  against  so  superior  a  force  as 
they  must  encounter ;  for  even  the  French, 
with  their  great  navy,  had  been  obliged  to  lay 
it  up  when  at  war  with  England,  or  else  to 
send  out  squadrons  by  stealth.  As  to  these 
schooners,  Mr.  W.  said,  they  could  not  be 
caught ;  yon  might  as  well  attempt  to  catch  a 
bird.  They  can  sail  nearer  the  wind  than  square 
rigged  vessels,  &c.  He  knew  enough  of  navi- 
gation to  know  that  they  could,  in  that  way, 
out-sail  square-rigged  vessels,  &c.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
would  sanction  this  bill  as  it  stood,  any  thing 
in  his  opposition  to  the  war  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  he  should  vote  against  this 
amendment,  in  expectation  that  the  amendment 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ingebsoll  would  be  accepted. 
He  was  in  favor  of  vesting  a  discretion  in  the 
Executive  as  to  the  precise  rate  of  these  vessels. 
Listening  attentively  to  the  arguments,  he  could 
see  no  ground  on  which  to  believe  that  the 
House  were  more  competent  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  these  vessels, 
and  the  proper  number  of  guns  or  masts  they 
should  carry,  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  whom  therefore  he  was  disposed  to  consign 
this  question.  In  respect  to  one  point,  the  ca- 
pacity of  schooners  to  outsail  square  rigged 
vessels,  he  could  say  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land was  mistaken.  He  was  informed  by  a 
naval  officer,  than  whom  there  was  none  in 
whom  more  confidence  might  be  reposed,  (Cap- 
tain Perry,)  that  he  had  never  known  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  brig  of  the  United  States  had 
failed  to  overtake  a  schooner.  The  brigs  of  the 
enemy  might  not  be  able  to  overtake  our 
schooners ;  but  this  difference  arose  from  the 
superiority  of  our  seamanship.  Without  as- 
signing the  reasons  which  satisfied  his  mind  of 
the  expediency  of  a  larger  class  of  vessels,  he 
said  he  should  vote  against  this  amendment, 
with  a  view  to  vote  for  one  which  should  leave 
a  wider  discretion  with  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Ingehsoll  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  14,  the  maximum,  and  insert- 
ing 22  guns,  so  as  that  the  rate  of  the  vessels 
shall  not  fall  short  of  8,  nor  exceed  22  guns. 

This  motion  was  negatived — ayes  only  25. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House,  who  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment which  had  been  made  to  it. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  to-morrow.* 


*  This  was  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  Privato 
armed  vessels,  and  the  success  of  small  ships  of  war  cruising 
as  privateers,  had  taught  Congress  a  lesson — that  small  ves- 
sels, not  large  ships,  were  the  effective  means  of  attacking 
and  annoying  the  enemy's  commerce.  The  number  of 
prizes  taken  had  been  great — some  accounts  placing  them 
at  near  3,000.  The  twenty  small  vessels  now  proposed  to 
be  built,  and  which  the  peace  rendered  unnecessary,  showed 
the  appreciation  which  experience  brought  to  this  mode  of 
warfare,  and  for  which  the  United  States  above  all  nations 
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Thursday,  November  10. 
Army  Supplies  and  Discipline. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  for 
consideration  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  chang- 
ing the  present  mode  of  supplying  the  Army  by  con- 
tracts, or  some  other  better  calculated  for  a  state  of 
war,  and  that  they  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to 
inform  the  House  whether  the  Army  of  the  United 
'States  is  trained  by  any  one  uniform  system  of  disci- 
pline ;  and,  if  not,  what  are  the  causes  which  have 
prevented  it. 

Mr.  Oalhotjn  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
state  to  the  House,  that  next  to  having  an  army, 
to  have  it  well  supplied  and  well  trained  was 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  had 
been  informed,  from  a  source  to  be  relied  on, 
that  the  present  mod,e  of  supplying  the  Army, 
whilst  it  subjected  the  public  to  speculations 
by  the  contractors,  was  frequently  on  great 
emergencies  found  wholly  inefficient.  One  of 
the  most  important  enterprises  in  the  South 
would  have  failed  in  consequence  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  contractor,  had  not  the  difficulty 
been  overcome  by  the  great  energy  of  the  Com- 
manding General  on  that  occasion.  There  was, 
he  had  also  understood,  a  variance  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Army,  in  consequence  of  five  or 
six  different  systems  employed  in  training  of 
the  Army.  So  great  was  this  variance,  that  no 
large  body  of  our  Army,  Brown's  command 
perhaps  excepted,  could  be  properly  exercised 
together. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


Friday,  November  11. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
Isaac  Williams,  jr.,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Condict, 

Sesolved,  That  the  report  and  documents  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  on  the  9th  of  April  last, 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  of  making  contracts  for  supplying  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  with  in- 
structions to  inquire  in  what  particular  in- 
stances, if  any,  the  public  moneys  advanced  to 

in  the  world  are  best  adapted,  both  from  the  extent  and 
configuration  of  their  coast,  (allowing  easy  egress  and  regress 
to  their  privateers,)  and  the  skill  of  their  people  in  build- 
ing vessels,  and  their  skill,  courage,  and  enterprise  in  sailing 
and  fighting  them.  Tet  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pierce 
entertained  a  proposition  from  the  great  European  powers 
to  abolish  privateering;  which  was  simply  a  proposition  on 
their  part  to  cut  off  our  right  in  naval  warfare,  and  to  alter 
our  constitution  by  an  executive  agreement  with  them- 
selves. The  constitution  gives  Congress  powers  to  issue  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal :  the  European  proposition  went 
to  expunge  that  clause,  aud  to  deprive  Congress— the  war- 
making  power — of  one  of  the  means,  and  a  principal  one, 
which  the  constitution  gave  it  for  carrying  on  war. 


quartermasters  and  army  contractors  have  been 
misapplied ;  what  losses,  if  any,  are  likely  to  be 
sustained,  and  what  measures,  if  any,  are  taken 
for  their  recovery ;  and  that  said  committee  be 
further  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  this 
House,  in  what  particular  instances,  if  any,  the 
supplies  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  fur- 
nished by  the  contractors  for  the  use  of  the 
militia,  when  in  service,  have  been  found  to  be 
either  deficient  in  quantity  or  unfit  for  use,  to- 
gether with  such  amendments  as  the  laws  on 
these  subjects  may,  in  their  opinion,  require. 

Pay  of  the  Troops. 
Mr.  Haeeis,  of  Tennessee,  submitted  for  con- 
sideration the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  provid- 
ing by  law  that  any  kind  of  money  which  may  be 
paid  by  the  Government  to  the  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  for  military  services,  shall  be 
receivable  in  payment  from  the  people  for  their  taxes. 

Mr.  H.  said  that  the  propriety  of  offering  the 
resolution  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  Tennessee  troops  having 
been  paid  for  their  services  in  the  Creek  war, 
with  Ohilicothe  notes.  It  was  true,  he  said, 
that  some  of  the  notes  were  made  payable  in 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  but  many  of  them 
were  payable  at  the  Ohilicothe  Bank,  in  Ohio. 
These  notes,  he  said,  would  not  pass  in  Ten- 
nessee, without  a  discount  of  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  and  that  the  tax  gatherers  were 
not  authorized  to  receive  them  in  the  payment 
of  taxes.  Mr.  H.  said  that  a  provision  like  the 
one  contemplated  by  the  resolution,  would 
prevent  the  paymasters  from  speculating  upon 
the  people.  That  it  was  now  in  the  power  of 
the  paymasters  to  make  arrangements  so  as  to 
pay  troops  off  with  notes  on  the  most  distant 
and  inconvenient  banks,  and  afterwards  to  have 
them  purchased  up  at  a  considerable  discount. 
It  was  a  fact,  he  said,  that  the  Ohilicothe  notes 
would  not  be  taken  from  the  people  in  Ten- 
nessee, even  by  the  merchants,  without  a  dis- 
count of  at  least  ten  per  cent.  He  said  that  the 
Tennessee  troops  who  fought  last  winter  the 
Creek  war,  and  returned  covered  with  scars, 
received  for  their  services  these  notes,  which 
are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  payment  of 
their  taxes.  For  this  evil  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  would  be  able  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Small  Armed  Vessels. 
Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  relative  to  the  bill  authorizing 
the  purchase  or  building  of  not  more  than  twen- 
ty small  armed  vessels,  made  a  report  recom- 
mending the  House  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  twenty-two  "  guns  and  insert  "  sixteen ;"  so 
as  that  the  vessels  to  be  built  or  purchased  shall 
carry  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  sixteen 
guns. 
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Mr.  P.  stated,  that  on  recurring  to  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  recommending 
the  authorization  of  those  vessels,  it  appeared 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  schooners.  It 
was  pretty  well  understood  that  sixteen  was  the 
largest  number  of  guns  which  the  largest  class 
of  schooners  carries.  The  vessels  embraced  by 
the  bill  were  considered  by  the  Naval  Commit- 
tee merely  in  the  light  of  a  temporary  acquisi- 
tion, not  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  Navy. 
Vessels  of  this  description  could  be  very  readi- 
.  ly  obtained,  prepared  with  great  facility  and 
sent  to  sea  with  expedition,  (which  was  a  great 
object,)  and  when  there  was  no  longer  occasion 
for  them,  could  be  disposed  of  at  their  full  value. 
All  these  considerations,  combined,  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  modification  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

The  repoit  of  the  committee  of  conference 
was  then  agreea  to. 

Saturday,  November  12. 
Treasury  Notes. 
The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  for 
consideration  by  Mr.  Hall  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
notes  convenient  for  circulation,  to  the   amount  of 

millions  of  dollars,  under  such  checks  as  may 

be  thought  best  calculated  to  detect  counterfeits,  in 
which  alone,  and  gold  and  silver,  shall  all  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  or  debts  due,  or  which  hereafter  be- 
come due  to  the  United  States,  be  paid. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Treasury  notes  which  may  be 
issued  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  debts 
due,  or  which  may  hereafter  become  due,  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  between  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  citizen  or  subject  of  any 
foreign  State  or  Kingdom. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  cause  to  be  pur- 
chased, in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  in  each  col- 
lection district  thereof,  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected 
in  each  State,  Territory,  and  collection  district. 

4.  Resolved,  That  any  individual,  or  body  corpo- 
rate or  politic,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  Treasury  notes,  by  them  held, 
and  annually  thereafter  at  their  option,  may  fund  the 
same,  and  receive  in  lieu  thereof  six  per  cent,  stock. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  after  paying  the  annual  amount 
of  principal  and  interest  of  the  existing  public  debt, 
and  the  interest  which  may  accrue  on  the  stock  cre- 
ated, by  funding  the  Treasury  notes  to  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  whole  amount  of 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  sales  of  public  lands,  shall 
be  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  which  may 
remain  in  circulation. 

Upon  each  of  these  resolutions  Mr.  H.  made 
a  number  of  remarks.  He  said  they  embraced, 
together,  a  system,  he  verily  believed  was  the 
only  one  which  would  relieve  the  United  States 
from  their  present  difficulty,  and  support  the 
public  credit  in  future.  The  want  of  a  circu- 
lating medium  was  generally  felt ;  and,  indeed, 


without  it,  the  people  in  the  interior  would  be 
unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  deprived  as  they  were 
of  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce.  Bank 
paper  of  one  section  of  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  depreciation  in  another;  and  unless 
some  medium  of  general  credit  was  immediately 
established,  incalculable  evils  would  result,  &c. 

The  question  on  consideration  of  these  resolves 
was  taken  separately,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Oaklet. 

The  House  agreed  to  consider  the  1st,  3d,  4th, 
and  5th,  but  refused  to  consider  the  2d,  by  the 
following  vote,  as  taken  by  yeas  and  nays — for 
considering  it  42,  against  it  95. 

The  question  having  been  stated  on  agreeing 
to  the  other  resolutions — 

Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  said,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means,  he  should  assign  reasons, 
which  he  hoped  would  appear  satisfactory,  for 
the  motion  he  was  about  to  make.  The  resolu- 
tions, so  far  as  they  were  directory  to  the  com- 
mittee, enjoined  on  it  no  other  duties  than  it 
had  already  performed.  To  establish  a  circu- 
lating medium,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  had  proposed,  in  their  report,  at  an  early 
day  in  the  session,  to  issue  Treasury  notes, 
in  many  respects  resembling  the  species  of  pa- 
per embraced  in  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Soon  after  the  committee  made 
this  report,  a  correspondence  had  been  opened 
through  the  chairman,  between  the  committee 
and  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
correspondence  had  been  already  laid  before 
the  House.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
believing  that  the  emission  of  Treasury  notes 
could  only  be  made  with  advantage  to  a  certain 
extent,  had  thought  proper  to  suggest  a  pro- 
position for  supplying  a  circulating  medium  of 
general  confidence,  by  establishing  a  National 
Bank.  After  receiving  and  reporting  this  cor- 
respondence, the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
had  thought  proper  to  report,  in  general  terms, 
a  resolution  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a 
National  Bank ;  which  resolution  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  House.  A  plan,  in  pursuance 
of  that  resolution,  had  been  reported,  and  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  House.  The  House 
were  then  in  possession  of  two  projects;  the 
one  first  reported,  for  issuing  Treasury  notes, 
and  that  now  reported,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bank.  The  object  of  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  House,  was  to  direct  the  committee 
to  make  an  inquiry  already  made,  and  its  result 
reported  to  the  House.  Treasury  notes  must 
be  the  alternative,  if  a  National  Bank  be  not 
established;  and  when  the  House  should  so 
decide,  the  committee  would  have  pleasure  in 
carrying  the  wishes  of  the  House  into  effect. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  G.  moved  that  these 
resolves  should  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  was  well  aware  of  the  first 
report  made  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  also  of  the  second,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House.  This  was  the  only  rea- 
son which  induced  him  to  bring  forward  those 
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resolutions;  because  he  believed  the  system  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  bank  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  with  only  six  millions  of  specie. 
To  him  this  appeared  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary propositions  ever  laid  before  a  public 
body.  It  was  time  to  lay  aside  these  visionary 
projects,  and  come  to  a  direct  question  on  some 
practicable  system.  Establish  your  bank,  said 
Mr.  H.,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  It 
will  be  established  at  last  only  on  the  credit  of 
the  Government,  because  forty -four  out  of  fifty 
millions  of  the  capital  are  to  be  paid  in  stock. 
If  the  bills  of  the  bank  circulate,  it  will  be  on 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  not  on  the 
credit  of  the  capital.  As  to  the  bank  coming 
in  aid  of  the  Government,  would  gentlemen  say 
that  it  could  give  aid  to  the  Government? 
Gould  it  lend  the  Government  thirty  millions 
of  dollars?  If  it  did,  and  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  capitalists  continue  opposed  to  your 
measures,  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  with- 
in twelve  months  to  arrest  the  operations  of 
the  bank,  by  accumulating  in  their  hands  its 
notes,  which  must  circulate  principally  in  the 
North  and  East.  Such  a  system,  therefore,  he 
considered  as  improper,  impolitic,  and  one  of 
the  most  ruinous  measures  which  could  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government.  Mr.  H.  was  also  averse 
to  postponement,  because  he  considered  this  the 
most  important  subject  that  could  possibly  be 
brought  before  the  House;  because,  on  its 
adoption  depended  entirely  the  future  credit  of 
the  Government.  The  measures  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  respect  to  the 
public  revenue  and  credit,  had,  Mr.  H.  said, 
been  the  best  calculated  to  defeat  their  object. 
The  time  was  come  when  the  nation  ought  to 
depend  on  its  own  means,  and  resort  no  more  to 
theoretic  expedients.  He  was  sorry  the  House 
had  refused  to  consider  the  second  resolution, 
which  he  considered  very  material;  but  he 
hoped  they  would  adopt  the  others. 

The  question  on  laying  the  resolutions  on  the 
table,  was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
large  majority. 


Monday,  November  14. 
Benjamin  Stephenson,  returned  to  serve  as 
a  Delegate  for  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  in  the 
place  of  Shadrack  Bond,  resigned,  appeased, 
produced  his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the 
subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  then  said, 
before  the  committee  proceeded  further  in  the 
bill,  he  wished  to  propose  a  material  amend- 
ment to  it,  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  House  were  disposed  to  hear  him  in  sup- 


port of  his  motion  at  that  late  hour  of  the  day, 
he  moved  that  the  committee  now  rise.  This 
motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  G.  proceeded,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
ability,  and  more  than  an  hour  in  length,  to  lay 
before  the  committee  his  views  in  relation  to 
this  bill.  He  professed  himself  anxious  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  which  he 
had  always  favored  when  opportunity  offered. 
But  it  was  his  decided  conviction,  he  said,  that 
a  bill  like  that  on  the  table  would  not  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  nation  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  view  of  the  subject  he  supported 
by  various  objections  to  different  features'  of 
the  bill,  and  particularly  to  the  mode  of  sub- 
scription in  stock  of  the  United  States;  the 
operation  of  all  which,  he  contended,  would  be 
to  throw  into  circulation  a  quantity  of  paper, 
founded  not  on  a  specie  capital,  but  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  stock,  &c,  which  would 
therefore  be  of  no  greater  value  than  any  other 
paper  which  the  United  States  should  make  re- 
ceivable in  taxes,  though  much  more  expensive 
to  the  United  States  than  Treasury  notes  or 
bills  of  credit  would  be,  &c.  In  support  of  this 
idea,  Mr.  G.  adduced  many  illustrations,  from 
writers  on  this  subject,  from  our  own  history, 
and  from  analogy.  He  objected  also  to  the  pro- 
posed appointment  of  a  part  of  the  directors  by 
the  President,  to  the  large  portion  of  the  stock 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States,  &c.  He  wound 
up  his  argument  on  these  and  other  points  by 
observing,  that  as  he  was  friendly  in  principle 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  he 
should  not  consider  himself  as  doing  his  duty, 
if,  while  he  disapproved  of  this  plan,  he  did  not 
offer  another  as  a  substitute  to  it.  Instead  of  a 
bank  of  a  nominal  capital  of  fifty  millions,  he 
would  establish  a  bank  whose  capital  should 
not,  at  farthest,  exceed  twenty  millions.  He 
considered  it  as  by  no  means  important  to  its 
success  that  the  Government  should  subscribe  a 
cent  to  its  capital  stock ;  but  as  that  was  a 
fashionable  idea,  he  would  say  a  portion  of  the 
capital,  five  millions,  should  be  subscribed  by 
the  Government;  that  the  remaining  fifteen 
millions  should  be  subscribed  by  individuals, 
five  millions  of  it  at  least  in  specie,  the  remain- 
der either  in  Treasury  notes  at  par,  or  in  six  per 
cent,  stock  of  future  loans  at  par,  or  six  per 
cent,  stock  of  former  loans  at  the  price  at  which 
it  was  contracted  for  with  the  Government.  So 
far  from  such  stock  being  inalienable,  as  now 
proposed,  he  would  permit  the  directors  to  man- 
age and  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased.  They 
might  lend  money  to  the  Government  if  they 
found  it  to  their  interest  and  convenience  to  do 
so.  He  would  abolish  from  such  a  charter  the 
idea  that  the  fiat  of  the  President  should  at  any 
time  suspend  the  payment  of  specie  by  the  bank, 
&c.  If  any  plan  of  a  National  Bank  could  suc- 
ceed, it  must  be  on  something  like  the  plan  of 
which  this  was  the  outline.  To  try  the  princi- 
ple of  this  bill,  and  whether  the  House  were 
disposed  to  accept  any  amendment  whatever, 
to  it,  Mr.  G.  concluded  his  speech  by  moving 
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to  strike  out  fifty  millions  (the  proposed  capital 
stock  of  the  bank)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
twenty  millions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Kentucky, 
the  committee  then  rose,  and  obtained  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Wednesday,  November  16. 
Bufus  Easton,  returned  to  serve  as  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  appeared, 
produced  his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took 
his  seat. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  resumed,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  desired  to  propose  another  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Beadbuet,  of  Massachusetts,  with- 
drew the  amendment  he  offered  yesterday.  A 
great  part  of  his  object,  he  said,  had  been  an- 
swered, by  arresting  the  attention  of.  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then,  in  a  very  ingenious  and 
elaborate  speech,  laid  before  the  House  his  views 
on  this  subject,  and  the  reasons  why  he  should 
propose  a  total  change  in  the  features  of  the 
bill.  The  motion  he  now  made  was  one  of 
limited  character,  but  such  a  one  as  he  proposed 
to  follow  up  by  other  amendments,  or  by  dis- 
tinct Legislative  provisions,  which  should  to- 
gether embrace  a  plan  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  outline :  The  capital  of  the  bank  re- 
maining unchanged,  at  fifty  millions,  the  pay- 
ments of  subscriptions  to  this  capital  stock  to 
"be  made  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  in  specie 
(which  he  afterwards  varied  to  six-fiftieths)  and 
the  remainder  in  specie,  or  in  Treasury  notes  to 
be  hereafter  issued ;  subscriptions  to  be  opened 
monthly  in  the  three  last  days  of  each  month, 
beginning  with  January  next,  for  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  stock,  until  the  whole  is  sub- 
scribed— payment  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
subscribing;  the  shares  to  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred instead  of  five  hundred  dollars  each ;  the 
United  States  to  hold  no  stock  in  bank,  nor  any 
agency  in  its  disposal,  nor  control  over  its  oper- 
ations, nor  right  to  suspend  specie  payments. 
The  amount  of  Treasury  notes  to  be  subscribed, 
viz.  forty-five  millions,  to  be  provided  for  by 
future  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  be  disposed  of 
in  something  like  the  following  way,  viz :  fifteen 
millions  of  the  amount  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  agents,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  to  go  into  the  stock  market,  to 
convert  the  Treasury  notes  into  stock ;  another 
sum,  say  five  millions,  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  Treasury  notes  becoming  due 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year ;  the 
remaining  twenty  millions  he  proposed  to  throw 
into  circulation  as  widely  as  possible.  They 
might  be  issued  in  such  proportions  monthly  as 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  subscriptions  to  the  bank 


at  the  end  of  each  month,  &c.  This  operation, 
he  presumed,  would  raise  the  value  of  Treasury 
notes  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  above 
par,  being  the  value  of  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  bank  stock,  and  thus  afford  at  the  same 
time  a  bonus  and-  an  indirect  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  making  unnecessary  any  loan  by  the 
bank  until  its  extended  circulation  of  paper 
shall  enable  it  to  make  a  loan  which  shall  be 
advantageous  to  the  United  States.  The  Treas* 
ury  notes  so  to  be  issued  to  be  redeemable  in 
stock  at  six  per* cent.,  disposable  by  the  bank 
at  its  pleasure,  and  without  the  sanction  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  to  whom  neither  is  the  bank  to  be 
compelled  to  loan  any  money.  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is,  in  a  few  words,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  project  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  he  support- 
ed by  a  variety  of  explanations  of  its  operations, 
&c. ;  the  notes  of  the  bank,  when  in  operation, 
to  be  received  exclusively  in  the  payment  of  all 
taxes,  duties,  and  debts  to  the  United  States. 
The  operation  of  this  combined  plan,  Mr.  0. 
conceived,  would  be  to  afford,  1.  Belief  from 
the  immediate  pressure  on  the  Treasury ;  2.  A 
permanent  elevation  of  the  public  credit ;  and, 
3.  A  permanent  and  safe  circulating  medium  of 
general  credit.  The  bank  should  go  into  oper- 
ation, Jje  proposed,  in  April  next.  He  conclud- 
ed his  exposition  by  a  motion,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  any 
share  in  the  stock  of  the  bank,  and  to  change 
the  proportions  of  specie  and  paper  in  which  it 
shall  be  payable  to  one-tenth  in  specie,  and  nine- 
tenths  in  Treasury  notes. 

This  motion  opened  a  wide  and  interesting 
scene  of  debate. 

Mr.  Fisk  attacked  Mr.  Calhoun's  proposition 
with  considerable  zeal,  principally  on  two 
points :  its  failure  to  provide  for  the  present 
absorption  of  United  States  stock,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  would  occur  in  the  circulation  and 
disposal  of  so  immense  a  mass  of  Treasury 
notes.  He  drew  a  comparison  between  Mr. 
Calhoun's  project  and  that  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  highly  favorable  to  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  this  proposition,  and  examined  the  fea- 
tures of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
it.  He  was  opposed  to  it  in  nearly  all  its  fea- 
tures, and  greatly  preferred  the  plan  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  His 
arguments  were  principally  in  reply  to  those  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  which  is  generally  pronounced 
to  be  erroneous  and  delusive. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  replied  at 
considerable  length  to  Mr.  Forsyte,  and  vindi- 
cated the  proposition  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  an 
able  argument  on  the  principal  points  of  objec- 
tion urged  by  Mr.  Foesyth,  and  in  illustration 
of  the  principles  of  the  bill.  He  showed  what 
he  believed  a  decided  superiority  of  the  amend- 
ment over  the  original  project  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means. 

When  Mr.  Lowndes  ended  his  speech,  the 
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debate  on  the  main  question  terminated,  and 
this  day's  sitting^  ended  with  the  following 
skirmishing  debate,  during  the  whole  of  which 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  House 
were  endeavoring  to  limit  the  debate  to  the 
question  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Oakley,  of  New  York,  after  remarking 
on  the  very  high  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  this 
amendment  proposed  to  introduce  into  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  and  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  further  time  for  consideration  of  so 
important  an  amendment,  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee rise,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  much 
warmth,  opposed  this  motion.  He  feared,  if 
the  House  were  to  adjourn  without  deciding  on 
this  motion,  coming  from  the  imposing  quarter 
whence  it  did,  and  supported  with  so  much 
ability  from  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
it  would  arrest  the  loan  of  three  millions,  and 
even  the  nine  million  loan,  which  were  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  support  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment and  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. What,  then,  he  asked,  would  become 
of  the  soldier  who  is  now  in  a  Northern  cli- 
mate, depending  on  the  fate  of  these  loans  for 
his  pay,  clothing,  and  sustenance  ?  "Whoever, 
in  the  face  of  such  considerations,  should  vote 
to  rise  without  deciding  on  this  proposition, 
possessed,  he  said,  more  courage  and  philosophy 
of  temper  than  he  would  boast.  He  hoped  the 
committee  would  not  rise  without  deciding  on 
this  motion. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe,  of  New  York,  said  he  hoped 
the  committee  would  rise.  This  was  the  very 
question,  how  money  should  be  raised,  whether 
by  Treasury  bills  or  by  any  other  mode,  which 
more  than  any  other  required  the  deliberate 
decision  of  Congress.  It  was  not  a  question 
simply  of  paying  the  militia  of  the  army  now 
out,  but  of  establishing  a  system  which  should 
enable  the  Government  to  discharge  all  the 
demands  against  it.  It  was  all-important,  on 
such  a  subject  as  this  more  than  on  any  other,  to 
vote  considerately  and  after  deliberation.  The 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina he  considered  to  be  generally  advantageous ; 
but  he  had  some  objections  to  it,  which  he 
wished  an  opportunity  to  submit.  He  hoped, 
before  deciding  on  a  subject  like  this,  the  House 
would  take  due  time  to  delibeiate  on  a  proposi- 
tion to  throw  into  circulation  fifty  millions  of 
Treasury  notes,  trusting  to  the  bank  for  their 
absorption. 

Mr.  Shaepe,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  hoped  the 
committee  would  not  rise.  He  wished,  before 
rising,  that  they  would  decide  upon  the  propo- 
sition before  them ;  not,  however,  for  the  rea- 
sons expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  did  not,  like  that  gentleman,  con- 
ceive that  the  decision  on  this  amendment  could 
affect  the  loans ;  for  one,  he  said,  he  protested 
against  loans  made,  or  to  be  made,  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  creation  of  a  bank  to  give  a 


bonus  to  the  holders  of  the  public  stock,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  they  have  already  con 
tracted  to  receive  from  the  Government.  It 
was  important  that  some  decision  on  this  sub- 
ject should  immediately  take  place,  which  had 
been  already  three  days  debated ;  and  he  knew 
of  no  plan  which  would  be  so  operative  as  that 
now  proposed  by  his  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, whose  arguments,  he  said,  together  with 
those  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Lowndes,)  were 
something  like  mathematical  demonstration. 

Mr.  Oaklet  denied  any  weight  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
allowed  almost  as  little  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Shaepe,  that  three  days  had  been  consumed  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject.  He  should,  for 
his  part,  say  that  three  weeks  might  be  well 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  a  project  for  es- 
tablishing a  bank  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars — a  capital  sufficiently  large  to  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  this  nation  to  future  ages. 
He  was  friendly  to  the  main  principles  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  proposition ;  but  he  was  not  certain 
but  there  might  be  radical  objections  to  some 
of  them.  He  hoped  some  indulgence  would  be 
afforded  to  those  who,  like  him,  wished  to  de- 
liver their  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Ingham  remarked,  that  the  House  had 
been  sitting  here  nine  weeks,  and  not  a  single 
measure  had  been  definitively  adopted  for  the 
support  of  the  public  credit.  Delay  and  pro- 
crastination had  taken  place  day  after  day ;  and, 
if  the  House  were  to  wait  until  every  gentle- 
man was  satisfied  as  to  every  word  and  letter 
in  a  bill,  it  would  never  get  through  one.  The 
very  suggestion  of  such  an  amendment  as  that 
now  under  consideration,  would,  he  said,  pro- 
duce ill  consequences.  It  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  early  as  possible.  He  did 
know  that  a  speech  (Mr.  Jackson's)  delivered 
in  this  House  had  depressed  the  price  of  stocks 
in  Philadelphia  full  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  proposition  now  before  the  House  he  feared, 
would  depress  them  still  further ;  and,  when 
the  public  stock  was  in  a  state  of  depression, 
going  down,  down,  down,  he  was  unwilling  the 
House  should  take  any  course  which  should 
still  further  prostrate  it. 

Mr.  Fisk  hoped  the  committee  would  not  be 
induced  to  rise,  at  the  early  hour  of  three 
o'clock,  by  the  old  plea  of  want  of  time  for  con- 
sideration. It  was  important  now  to  act,  and 
that  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  of  the 
House  should  be  reformed,  and  one  of  greater 
energy  and  promptitude  substituted. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe  said  this  was  no  ordinary 
subject,  on  which  men  could  make  up  their 
minds  in  a  moment ;  and,  although  some  gen- 
tlemen might  be  prepared  to  vote  on  it,  he 
hoped  they  would  allow  some  time  to  those 
who  desired  to  reflect  before  they  voted  on  a 
question  of  so  great  moment. 

The  committee  then  rose,  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 
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Thubbday,  November  17. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  amendment  yesterday  proposed  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  the  bill  being  still  under  considera- 
tion, an  amendment  was  moved  thereto  by  Mr. 
Fisk,  of  New  York,  and  accepted  by  the  House, 
authorizing  the  receipt  of  foreign  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  (as  well  as  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States)  in  payment  for  the  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  of  the  Bank  at  certain  rates  ex- 
pressed in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  remarks  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  principle,  and 
avowed  a  decided  preference  to  the  plan  it 
embraces  over  that  contained  in  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  Shabpe,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  so  as  to  preclude  any  thing  but  Treasury 
notes  from  being  received  in  payment  of  the 
forty-four  millions,  which  are  now  proposed  to 
be  payable  in  specie  or  in  Treasury  notes.  His 
object  was  to  prevent  the  latter  payments  into 
the  bank  from  being  made  by  the  aid  of  accom- 
modation from  the  bank  after  it  goes  into 
operation. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  S.  withdrew  his 
amendment  with  a  view  of  offering  it  in  some 
future  stage  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Ingham. — Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  question 
on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  now  re- 
curs, I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  observations 
before  it  is  decided.  No  member  of  this  com- 
mittee can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the 
disadvantages  I  shall  have  to  contend  with  in 
entering  the  lists  against  either  of  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  who  have 
supported  the  amendment ;  and  I  am  now  fully 
conscious  that  I  shall  fail  to  communicate  my 
ideas  with  that  perspicuity  which  alone  can 
give  them  their  proper  force  and  effect ;  yet  I 
am  emboldened  by  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  shall  rely  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
committee  and  the  subject  itself  to  supply  all 
other  deficiencies.  The  amendment  under  con- 
sideration, taken  in  connection  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  honorable  mover,  contemplates 
a  radical  change  of  all  the  principal  features  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  contrast  the  two  plans,  to  notice  that 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  committee 
somewhat  at  large,  though  I  shall  endeavor  to 
be  as  brief  as  the  subject  will  possibly  admit. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  important  features 
of  the  bill  are :  First,  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock.  Second,  the  character  of  it.  Third,  the 
loan  to  the  Government  of  $30,000,000;  and 
Fourth,  a  qualified  power  to  suspend  specie 
payments.    To  all  these  points  objections  have 


been  urged,  either  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  or  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Gaston,)  and  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  them  becomes  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  examination  of  the  amendment.  First, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  capital.  The 
bill  proposes  a  capital  of  $50,000,000;  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  that  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  bank  is  designed  as  an  instrument 
in  aid  of  other  measures,  to  revive  the  public 
credit,  and  thereby  enable  the  Government  to 
procure  the  necessary  resources  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  such  effect  as  to  bring  a  speedy 
and  honorable  peace.  But  we  find  that,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  public  stocks 
have  suffered  a  gradual  depression  up  to  the 
present  year,  when  it  seems  that  loans  on  any 
terms  are  totally  at  an  end.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious ;  we  have  borrowed  and  attempted 
to  borrow  too  much,  and  have  not  resorted,  as 
we  ought  to  have  done,  to  a  more  enlarged 
system  of  internal  revenue.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  back  farther.  What  is  the  present  state 
of  filings?  We  find  the  market  exhausted  of 
the  money  and  overloaded  with  the  public 
debt.  In  addition  to  this  misfortune,  we  find, 
literally,  no  circulating  medium  in  the  nation. 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  Ton  cannot  borrow ; 
you  cannot  impose  taxes  to  the  extent  of  your 
demands,  and  even  those  which  are  laid,  can- 
not be  paid  in  money  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government.  The  answer  is  plain. 
By  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  encumbering 
mass  of  stock  from  the  market,  you  relieve  it 
from  its  pressure — a  pressure  which  bids  de- 
fiance to  your  efforts  to  penetrate  it.  But  if  by 
this  process  you  can  convert  this  weight  of  debt 
into  an  instrument  of  credit,  not  only  for  those 
interested  in  it,  but  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
community,  and  also  for  the  Government  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent ;  and  at  the  same  time 
restore  the  circulation  of  the  money  medium  to 
its  accustomed  action,  you  have  accomplished 
great  and  essential  purposes.  It  is  for  these 
purposes  that  this  bill  was  reported,  and  the 
amount  named  in  it  fixed  upon  for  the  capital 
of  a  National  Bank,  that  it  might  absorb  such  a 
mass  of  the  encumbering  stock  as  would  relieve 
the  market ;  raise  the  price  of  debt  not  taken 
up ;  give  facilities  to  the  obtaining  of  loans  for 
the  present  year,  and  for  each  succeeding  year. 
And  here  I  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  an 
evident  repugnance  has  been  manifested  by 
some  gentlemen  (which  I  will  not,  however, 
impute  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina)  to  doing  any  thing  to  raise  the  price 
of  public  stock,  lest  those  who  have  purchased 
at  a  low  rate  should  be  benefited.  Permit  me 
to  inquire  of  those  who  have  no  gratitude  nor 
feeling  for  public  creditors,  who  have  loaned 
you  their  money  in  the  time  of  your  necessity ; 
will  you  refrain  from  doing  an  act  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and 
to  enable  it  to  borrow  more  money,  for  fear  you 
do  a  benefit,  not  to  call  it  an  act  of  justice,  to 
your  creditors  ?    I  would  ask  such  gentlemen 
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how  they  expect  to  go  into  the  market  and  sell 
stock  for  eighty-eight,  when  that  already  sold 
is  every  day  to  be  bought  for  eighty  ?     It  is 
humiliating  to  dwell  upon  a  subject  so  plain 
and  simple,  and  but  for  the  strange  declarations 
which  I  have  heard,  it  would  not  have  been 
noticed.     Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  considera- 
tion which  every  financier  who  is  obliged  to 
anticipate  his  resources  by  loans  is  more  atten- 
tive to  than  that  of  supporting  public  credit ; 
or,  in  other  words,  keeping  up  the  price  of 
stocks.      The    faithful    payment    of   interest, 
though  indispensable,  is  not  always  sufficient. 
Sinking  funds  have  therefore  been  resorted  to, 
but  as  your  power  of  establishing  sinking  funds 
is  limited,  when  we  find  by  a  repetition  of  loans 
we  have  overloaded  the  market,  you  must,  if 
possible,  withdraw  that  surplusage  before  yon 
can  recommence  your  loaning  operations,  and 
even  then  you  must  return  to  the  market  with 
that  caution  which  experience  has  indicated,  as 
necessary  to  your  success.     It  is,  therefore,  that 
we  propose  to  take   out  of  the  market  the 
eighteen  millions  of  stock,  and  the  six  millions 
of  Treasury  notes ;  and,  as  the  stocks  are  now 
selling  at  eighty,  it  was  calculated  that  an  ad- 
vance of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  $24,000,000, 
equalized  as  it  would  be  upon  the  whole  amount 
of  the  debt  in  which  subscriptions  to  the  bank 
could  be  made,  (about  eighty  millions,)  might 
be  computed  to  advance  the  whole  of  these  de- 
pressed stocks  to  about  eighty-eight ;  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  absorbed,  therefore,   was  the 
least  amount  that  could,  consistent  with  the 
plan,  have  been  taken.     But  there  is  another 
reason  why  a  large   capital  was  determined 
upon;  we  prepare,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  bene- 
fits to  the  bank  and  the  Government,  to  give  it 
great  facilities  in  the  circulation  of  its  notes.   In 
fact,  this  will  be  almost  the  only  medium  which 
can  be  employed  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  or 
to  carry  on  the  ordinary  commercial  intercourse 
between  people  of  different  States,  those  of  most 
of  the  State  banks  being  now  exclusively  con- 
fined to  a  circumscribed  atmosphere  around  the 
bank  from  which  they  issued.    With  these  fa- 
cilities, it  is  apparent  that  the  bank  may  issue 
considerable  quantities  of  paper,   and  it  was 
much  safer  to  make  the  capital  of  the  bank  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  notes  which  the  demand 
for  circulating  medium  would  enable'it  to  issue, 
than  that  it  should  have  power  to  contract 
debts  equal  to  its  capital.     And  here  it  should 
be  observed,  that  a  bank  with  a  small  capital, 
possessing  in  all  other  respects  the  same  facili- 
ties with  a  bank  with  a  large  capital — specie 
payments  being  suspended — will  be  able  to  is- 
sue nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  quantity  of 
paper.     It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  creditors  of  such  a  bank  that  it 
should  have  a  large  capital.    I  heard  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Oaxhoun,)  with  some  degree  of  astonishment, 
yesterday  state,  that  a  bank  of  one  million  of 
dollars  could  with  safety  issue  paper  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  millions.     I  would  ask 


him  what  would  be  the  situation  of  an  individ- 
ual whose  debts  three  times  exceed  his  whole 
real  and  personal  estate  ?  He  would  be  insol- 
vent, and  so  would  the  bank.  No  bank  con- 
ducted with  integrity  ever  did  issue  notes  to 
the  amount  of  its  capital ;  and  no  bank  that 
has  any  regard  to  its  reputation  will  ever  dare 
to  do  it.  The  gentleman  has  probably  con- 
founded discounts  and  emission  together;  an 
error  into  which  many  others  have  been  led 
before  him.  Although  these  operations  are  in- 
timately connected,  yet  they  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature ;  the  one  constitutes  the 
debts  due  to  the  bank,  while  the  other  consti- 
tutes the  debts  due  by  the  bank.  The  gentle- 
man and  every  member  of  the  committee  will 
see  the  distinction,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary 
further  to  illustrate  it.  I  think  it  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  that  a  bank,  with  a  capital 
much,  less  than  fifty  millions,  could  not  with 
safety  issue  upon  the  customary  mode  of  bank 
operation  notes  to  meet  the  present  demands 
for  a  circulating  medium  and  preserve  an  ade- 
quate security  to  its  creditors.  It  is  I  believe 
unusual  for  the  large  State  banks  to  issue  in 
paper  more  than  one-third,  or,  at  most,  one- 
half  the  amount  of  their  capital,  although  they 
often  loan  or  discount  to  the  whole  amount. 

The  next  point  which  presents  for  considera- 
tion is  the  character  of  the  capital ;  it  is  propos- 
ed to  be  constituted  of  twenty-four  millions  ot 
public  debt  that  have  accrued  since  March, 
1812,  or  that  is  now  authorized  to  be  created ; 
$18,000,000  of  this  will  be  six  per  cent,  stock, 
and  $6,000,000  in  Treasury  notes  now  issued  or 
to  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  existing  laws; 
twenty  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  paid  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  six 
millions  in  specie.  The  objections  that  have 
been  urged  to  the  character  of  this  capital  are 
worthy  of  some  particular  notice.  "We  are  told 
"  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  paper  bank," 
"  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  credit ;"  that  "  its  pa- 
per will  not  circulate,  having  no  security  for  its 
solvency  but  the  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  pay  its  debts."  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for 
the  friends  of  this  bill  that  they  have  the  light 
of  experience  to  justify  their  expectations  and 
calculations  on  this  subject.  Is  there  not  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  character  of  this 
capital  and  that  of  the  old  United  States  Bank  ? 
The  amount  and  proportions  are  somewhat 
variant,  but  the  essentials  are  precisely  the 
same,  and  when  was  the  validity  of  that  paper 
questioned?  It  is  true  specie  payments  were 
not  suspended,  but  everybody  knew  that  while 
it  was  doing  business  upon  a  capital  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  issuing  notes  to  the  amount 
of  five  to  six  millions,  its  specie  capital  only 
amounted  to  $2,500,000,  and  no  difficulties  were 
ever  experienced  for  want  of  more  specie  that  I 
have  heard  of.  In  ordinary  times,  there  is  very 
little  occasion  for  specie  in  banking  operations ; 
none  is  wanted  except  for  the  payment  of  bal- 
ances between  the  merchants  of  different  cities, 
between  different  banks,  and  the  small  change 
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required  by  retailers ;  and  the  amount  of  specie 
required  for  these  purposes  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  banking  capital 
employed  in  the  country. 

In  attempting  to  investigate  this  new  plan, 
we  are  subjected  to  considerable  difficulties  on 
the  threshold,  because  it  has  neither  assumed 
form  nor  shape.  The  plan  can  therefore  only 
be  collected  from  the  suggestion  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  in  his  speech  yesterday,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  found  in  the  amendment  on  the 
table,  which  only  appears  to  be  a  small  patch 
of  the  scheme.  That  the  scheme  is  crude  and 
undigested,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  we 
recollect  the  changes  that  have  been  proposed 
or  consented  to  by  the  mover  since  it  made  its 
appearance  to  the  committee  yesterday  ;  but  I 
will  proceed  to  examine  it.  The  plan  proposes 
to  constitute  the  bank  upon  a  basis  of  six  mil- 
lions of  specie  and  forty-four  millions  of  Treas- 
ury notes ;  these  notes  hereafter  to  be  issued, 
and  when  subscribed  to  the  bank  to  be  ex- 
changed for  six  per  cent,  stock  at  par ;  fifteen 
millions  of  the  forty-four  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  And  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect,  a  law 
must  be  passed  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  the 
Treasury  notes,  and  another  law  to  dispose  of 
the  fifteen  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and,  as  there  may 
be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  these  ulte- 
rior measures  between  the  branches  of  Congress, 
the  possibility  of  a  failure  to  pass  these  laws 
presents  a  strong  objection  to  the  plan.  We 
already  find  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  who  have 
supported  the  amendment ;  one  of  them  (Mr. 
Lowndes)  altogether  disapproves  of  placing  fif- 
teen millions  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  exchanged 
fpr  six  per  cent,  stock  and  subscribed  to  the 
bank.  I  shall  presently  consider  this  part  of  the 
subject,  with  reference  to  both  of  their  schemes, 
and  in  the  mean  time  recur  to  the  proposition  to 
issue  either  the  forty-four  or  the  twenty-nine 
millions  of  Treasury  notes,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  subscribed  to  the  bank ;  and  it  may  here 
be  observed,  that  the  Treasury  notes  are  not,  as 
some  seem  to  think,  calculated  for  a  circulating 
medium,  nor  can  they  ever  be  made  to  supply 
its  place ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  debt  bearing  in- 
terest, in  no  essential  particular  different  from 
the  public  stock,  except  that  the  former  is  made 
payable  monthly  at  the  end  of  a  year,  while  the 
latter  are  redeemable  at  a  longer  period ;  the 
interest  that  accrues  retards,  instead  of  accel- 
erating the  circulation,  and  it  must  partake  of 
all  the  essential  qualities  of  capital.  If,  there- 
fore, you  issue  a  sum  of  Treasury  notes,  you 
make  virtually  a  loan  to  that  amount,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  are  not  to  be  repaid,  as  in  the 
present  case,  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  money 
market  is  as  much  exhausted  by  the  operation  as 
if  six  per  cent,  stock  is  sold  to  the  same  amount. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  consider  this  enormous 
emission  of  Treasury  notes  as  a  loan,  which,  by 


offering  extraordinary  inducements,  you  calcu- 
late to  effect.  Now,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  this  measure  at  this  time,  we  must 
consider  the  state  of  the  money  market,  and 
also  what  constitutes  the  capacity  of  a  people  to 
loan  to  their  Government.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  market  is  overcharged  with 
stocks,  and  each  succeeding  loan  has  (except  in 
one  instance)  been  obtained  on  more  unfavor- 
able terms  than  the  former.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  we  have  attempted  to 
borrow,  and  thaf  we  have  borrowed  too  much 
in  proportion  to  the  provisions  that  have  been 
made  to  redeem,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  stagnation  of  the  medium.  The  stock  mar- 
ket is  glutted  and  overloaded,  and  you  may  buy 
stocks  in  it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the 
Government  ought  to  sell  them.  Is  it  then  pru- 
dent or  wise  to  force  out  at  such  a  time,  in  one 
year,  the  enormous  sum  of  forty-four  millions 
of  new  stock  to  accumulate  this  now  insupport- 
able burden  on  the  market  ?  It  should  be  re- 
collected that  the  amount  which  the  people  can 
loan  to  their  Government,  within  a  given  time, 
can  never  exceed  the  amount  of  their  net  profits 
for  the  same  time ;  and  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  there  are  so  many  avenues  to  wealth  by 
the  reinvestment  of  the  yearly  profits  in  capital, 
either  by  enlarging  existing  establishments,  or 
engaging  in  new  employments,  it  cannot  he  ex- 
pected that  any  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  profits  can  be  borrowed,  without  'giving 
a  high  premium  for  them.  But  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  all  busi- 
ness by  the  stoppage  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks,  and  the  consequent  location  of  their  pa- 
per to  a  very  limited  boundary,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  habits  of  industry  or  means  of 
loaning  can  be  near  as  great  as  they  will  be 
when  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country 
shall  resume  its  accustomed  activity.  If  these 
premises  are  correct,  the  conclusion  is  inevita- 
ble, that  it  would  not  only  be  unwise  and  im- 
politic to  press  so  great  a  loan  as  it  were  by 
force  upon  the  market  at  this  time,  but  that  it 
would  be  much  more  safe  and  prudent  to  with- 
draw a  part  of  the  stocks  from  the  market,  and 
abstain  if  possible  from  pressing  it  again  until  it 
shall  have  become  relieved  by  the  income  of 
the  succeeding  year.  Hence  it  is  that  we  pro- 
pose to  require  the  bank  to  loan  money  to  the 
Government,  a  part  of  which  would  perhaps  be 
required  for  the  next  year,  and  the  remainder 
reserved  for  similar  exigencies.  But  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  South  Carolina  calculates 
to  obviate  all  difficulties  and  embarrassments  for 
two  years,  by  the  sale  of  the  twenty-nine  or  the 
forty-four  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  which  he 
calculates  will  readily  be  sold  at  par,  nay,  even 
at  a  premium.  Now,  as  the  amendment  stood 
when  he  delivered  his  speech,  and  as  it  now 
stands  (although  I  am  aware  of  the  proposition 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to 
require  payment  for  the  bank  subscription  to  be 
made  in  Treasury  notes  only,  to  the  amount  of 
forty-four  millions,  which  he  Had  thought  pro- 
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per,  however,  on  reflection  to  withdraw,  and 
which  upon  more  mature  reflection,  I  am  sure  I 
will  not  renew) — as  the  amendment  now  stands, 
the  payments  may  be  made  in  Treasury  notes 
or  gold  and  silver.  And  how  will  Treasury 
notes  be  sold  for  specie  or  bank  notes  of  equal 
value,  at  a  premium  or  at  par,  when  the  specie 
can  be  paid  directly  into  the  bank  ?  The  thing 
is  too  absurd  to  dwell  upon  for  a  moment.  But 
perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  the  subscriptions 
for  the  forty-four  millions  must  be  paid  in  Treas- 
ury notes  only.  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible 
that  the  honorable  gentleman,  with  all  his  cour- 
age, would  venture  upon  such  a  measure  to  force 
his  Treasury  notes  into  the  market ;  it  would 
be  little  better  than  a  tender  law  ;  in  principle 
and  in  its  operation  most  iniquitous,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  success  of  his  plan.  For  instance, 
an  individual  being  in  possession  of  specie  must 
be  compelled  to  buy  Treasury  notes  before  he 
can  subscribe  to  the  bank — thus  preventing 
specie  from  finding  its  way  into  bank,  which 
must  always  continue  its  specie  payments,  and 
he  must  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  secure  the  amount  of  his  subscription  to 
the  bank ;  in  which  case  there  will  no  doubt  be 
a  loss  upon  the  Treasury  notes  that  are  not  ab- 
sorbed, and  of  course  the  less  inducement  to  buy 
them.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
Treasury  notes  can  be  sold  to  the  amount  pro- 
posed. How  are  they  to  he  paid  for  ?  Specie 
cannot  be  found :  will  you  sell  them  for  bank 
notes?  One-half  of  these,  if  the  Treasury  notes 
are  distributed  over  the  States  for  sale,  as  the 
gentleman  proposes,  will  answer  the  Govern- 
ment no  purpose.  It  has  now  near  three  mil- 
lions of  Southern  notes,  which  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  in  Boston — nor  can  the  notes  of  Baltimore 
be  certainly  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts 
even  in  Philadelphia.  How  then  can  these  forty- 
four  millions  of  Treasury  notes  be  sold  for  a 
valuable  consideration  in  any  State  where  the 
taxes  exceed  the  disbursements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  which  the  banks  do  not  pay  specie  ? 
The  gentlemen  of  this  House  may,  perhaps,  take 
a  few  of  their  per  diems  home  in  Treasury 
notes,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  distribute 
them  when  the  credit  of  the  Government  ex- 
ceeds its  debts,  unless  you  give  them  away. 
But  the  gentleman  proposes  to  reduce  the  de- 
nomination— and  what  will  this  avail  his  plan  ? 
A  few  of  them  may  be  picked  up  by  hucksters 
and  tin-pedlers,  and  there  it  will  end.  You 
cannot  pay  money  where  you  do  not  owe  it, 
nor  sell  Treasury  notes  to  people  who  have  no 
money  to  buy  them  with,  or  whose  money  an- 
swers you  no  purpose.  I  conclude,  thus  far, 
that  the  scheme  is  unwise,  impolitic,  and  im- 
practicable. 

But  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  convince  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
He  appears  to  be  so  enthusiastically  attached 
to  his  propositions,  that  he  has  called  in  the  aid 
of  his  prophetic  spirit  to  sustain  him,  and  has 
painted  in  glowing  colors  the  prospect  of  the 


blockade  being  raised,  and  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce  and  coasting  trade 
to  their  accustomed  activity.  But  I  cannot 
rely  upon  anticipations  of  this  kind,  though  I 
have  often  listened  with  pleasure  to  them.  I 
have  heard  of  his  prophecies  before,  and  re- 
collect listening  with  pleasure,  though  with 
some  degree  of  scepticism,  to  a  speech  of  his, 
highly  colored  with  promising  prospects,  on  a 
bill  which  has  contributed  to  produce,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  our  present  fiscal  em- 
barrassments. It  does  appear  to  me  that  the 
wisest  course  would  be  not  to  yield  to  visionary 
speculations,  nor  to  adapt  our  measures  to  a 
state  of  things  not  likely  to  be  realized.  We 
have  been  trying  expedients  too  long.  Solid, 
substantial,  and  lasting  measures  are  now  in- 
dispensable. Such  is  the  character  of  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  bill,  while  the 
amendment  proposed  totally  changes  its  charac- 
ter as  well  as  form.  That  which  was  designed 
as  an  agent  to  revive  public  credit,  to  supply 
the  present  exigence  of  the  country,  and  give 
such  facility  in  obtaining  future  loans  as  would 
enable  us  to  prosecute  this  war  with  vigor  and 
effect,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  machine  to 
squeeze  a  little  depreciated  money  out  of  the 
people  for  the  present — abandoning  the .  other 
great  and  important  objects,  so  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  effected. 

Mr.  Inqeesoll  said  that  he  inserted  himself 
into  this  debate  with  great  reluctance ;  almost 
in  despair — reluctance  to  take  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion for  which  he  had  no  inclination,  and 
which  he  thought  had  better  be  left  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  had  reported  the 
bill — in  despair,  because  he  had  no  hope  of 
making  any  impression  on  an  assembly  but  too 
studious  of  change,  too  fond  of  novelty,  too  apt 
to  think  that  national  wealth  was  most  certainly 
to  be  found  in  individual  impoverishment.  Ever 
since  this  war  was  declared,  and,  indeed,  since 
the  session  of  Congress  preceding  it,  the  nation 
had  been  kept  alive  on  sickly  hopes  of  peace 
and  the  empirical  sustenance  of  inadequate 
loans ;  and  it  was  not  till  just  now,  when  these 
flattering  unctions  were  no  longer  applicable, 
that  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  the  solid 
food  of  heavy  taxes,  pledges  of  them  in  sinking 
funds,  and  a  national  banking  institution.  For 
his  part,  Mr.  I.  said,  he  had  uniformly  denied 
and  deprecated  the  effects  anticipated  from  the 
Russian  mediation,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
negotiation  subsequently  translated  from  Got- 
tenburg  to  Ghent.  These  always  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  our  Foreign  Eola- 
tions. He  had  never  ceased  to  remonstrate 
against  abstracting  an  eminent  person  from  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  send  him 
to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Europe  in  pursuit  of 
peace.  I  have  invariably  thought  and  said, 
said  Mr.  I.,  that  the  only  policy  was  that  just 
indicated  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  who  pre- 
ceded me,  (Mr.  Ingham,)  to  look  the  difficulties 
manfully  in  the  face,  conceive  them  at  their 
worst,  and  deal  with  them  accordingly.    We 
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have  at  last  come  to  this  complexion,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  country  on  the  occasion.  We 
never  should  have  had  peace  until  war  -was 
waged  in  earnest ;  and,  perhaps,  we  are  now 
much  nearer  to  a  termination  of  hostilities  than 
we  were  while  subsisting  on  pacific  overtures. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  concert,  and 
after  long  consideration  with  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  their  respective  stations,  have  recommended 
to  us  the  plan  of  a  hank  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  bill  under  discussion.  In  this  Congress 
of  Ambassadors,  (as  I  think  it  was  the  late 
President  Adams,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
stitution, very  aptly  denominates  us,)  rather 
than  a  Congress  of  the  Representatives  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  people,  it  should 
always  he  the  first  preliminary  to  entering  upon 
any  subject,  the  sine  qua  non — since  sine  qua 
nons  are  so  much  the  mode  in  modern  Con- 
gresses— to  agree,  by  mutual  sacrifices  of  pride 
of  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  system,  to  endeavor 
to  attain  some  practicable  object  and  result.  It 
is  well  known  to  every  member  that  a  National 
Bank,  while  nearly  all  acknowledge  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  has 
to  encounter  the  various  obstacles  and  collisions 
which  arise  from  various  quarters  of  this  House. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  opposed  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  who,  deeming 
the  war  unjust  in  its  origin,  deem  it,  moreover, 
a  constitutional  and  correct  orbit  of  opposition 
to  move  indiscriminately  against  every  measure 
calculated  to  act  in  furtherance  of  the  war.  I 
will  not  take  upon  myself  to  determine  whether 
this  is  a  proper  view  of  the  subject.  We,  at 
all  events,  know  that  it  is  one  most  steadfastly 
adhered  to.  In  the  next  place  a  bank  is  re- 
sisted hy  certain  scruples  respecting  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  create  one, 
which  obtain  with  several  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  And  lastly,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  most  powerful,  pervading, 
and  indefatigable  hostility  out  of  doors  will  be 
organized  by  the  innumerable  State  banking 
institutions,  which  comprehend  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence  almost  every  man  of 
property  in  the  country,  who  may  apprehend 
that  a  Bank  of  the  United.  States  would  tend  to 
curtail,  to  cripple,  or  to  destroy  their  resources. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  objections  urged  on 
this  floor  were  confined  to  those  which  might 
have  been  expected,  and  which  may  be  urged 
against  all  such  establishments,  I  did  not  sup- 
pose it  incumbent  on  any  member  to  assist 
those  gentlemen  of  the  committee  who  have 
the  particular  conveyance  of  this  bill  through 
the  House.  I  should  not  have  presumed,  there- 
fore, to  mingle  in  the  debate  in  reply  to  such 
objections.  Indeed,  the  grounds  which  were  elo- 
quently occupied  hy  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston)  seemed  to  me  to  be  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  himself,  for  I  really  think 
that  there  were  few  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
recapitulated  against  the  proposed  plan  that  are 
not  in  equal  force  of  existence  against  the  sub- 
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stitute  he  suggested.  As  to  plans,  indeed,  lam 
not,  myself,  at  all  tenacious.  Any  plan  will 
answer  my  purposes  that  promises  to  restore 
public  credit  and  create  a  circulating  medium. 
Nor  can  we,  to  be  sure,  complain  of  any  deficiency 
of  projects.  Almost  every  gentleman  has  his 
own ;  and,  if  you  happen  to  look  into  a  news- 
paper, eoce  homo!  here  is  a  daily  column  of 
most  comfortable  schemes,  already  printed  for 
your  perusal.  [In  allusion  to  a  voluminous 
writer  on  these  subjects  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer, who  affixed  the  signature  of ' '  Homo" 
to  his  essays.]  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  I 
followed  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  in  the  development  of  his  sub- 
stitute for  the  system  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  must  do  that  gentle- 
man the  justice  to  say  that  his  views  were 
exhibited  in  a  clear,  connected,  and  well-di- 
gested discourse  on  this  abstruse  and  compli- 
cated subject,  in  which  he  unquestionably 
showed,  at  least,  his  own  preparation  and  capa- 
city for  explaining  and  supporting  any  favorite 
project  he  may  choose  to  introduce ;  and,  while 
I  declare  my  unequivocal  opinion  that  his 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  fantastic,  im- 
practicable, and,  I  will  add,  pernicious  of  all 
the  plans  we  could  adopt,  calculated  inevitably 
to  destroy  the  public  credit  of  this  Government— 
to  damn  it  to  all  eternity — yet,  so  anxious  am  I 
to  provide  for  the  crisis  which  presses  on  us, 
that  I  would  rather  fall  in  even  with  this  alter- 
native, at  the  expense  of  all  your  remaining 
public  credit,  in  preference  to  not  voting  for 
some  immediate  means  for  meeting  present 
embarrassments.  If  we  must  ruin  our  existing 
creditors  in  order  to  procure  fresh  supplies, 
and  if  that  is  the  best  manner  of  procuring 
them,  I  profess  my  readiness  to  proceed  to  so  de- 
plorable a  resort,  rather  than  to  omit  altogether 
the  making  of  some  provision  for  the  exigency. 
But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  stream  of 
finance  which  positively  is  not  navigable.  We 
may  trace  its  origin  and  follow  its  course — 
seemingly  a  fine  volume  of  water,  fertilizing  as 
it  flows — until  we  behold  it  emptying  itself  into 
the  ocean ;  but  when  we  come  to  try  its  use- 
fulness, we  find  that,  like  the  river  Susque-  ■ 
hanna,  its  navigation  is  doubtful,  dangerous, 
and  unsafe.  It  invites .  population  to  settle  on 
its  shores,  hut  diseases  and  death  infest  them  ; 
and  we  are  amazed  to  discover,  on  experiment, 
how  fatally  it  disappoints  the  expectations  that 
were  at  first  encouraged  of  its  beneficial  proper- 
ties. Nothing  but  a  freshet  will  justify  our 
venturing  on  this  current ;  and  that  is  pre- 
carious, uncertain,  and  alarming. 

let  ufe  examine  this  unexpected  substitute. 
What  do  we  find?  Why,  sir,  in  the  outset,  an 
insuperable  difficulty,  in  limine,  before  we  reach 
the  body  of  the  project.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  who,  no  doubt, 
in  the  zeal  of  an  ardent  mind,  let  drop  some 
rather  inadmissible  expressions  by  way  of  fore- 
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stalling  the  objections  he  anticipated  to  his 
soheme,  will  excuse  me  for  the  similitude ;  hut 
really  it  reminds  me  of  the  French  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  killed  the  sick  horse,  in  order 
that  he  might  prove  his  skill  by  restoring  him 
to  life.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Does  not  his  plan  de- 
mand, as  its  first  postulate,  a  total  prostration 
of  the  public  means,  an  absolute  vacuum  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  afterwards  revived  by  filling  it 
with  forty  millions  of  Treasury  notes  ?  Does  it 
not  require  that  the  twelve  millions  which  are 
indispensable  for  the  current  quarter  of  this 
year,  should  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  stop  payment  for  the  present,  re- 
lying on  this  scheme  for  obtaining  funds  here- 
after ?  Most  assuredly  the  doors  to  which  you 
look  for  loans  will  be  locked  up  and  douole- 
bolted  against  your  advances,  if  you  enact  a  law, 
impregnated  as  this  is  now  proposed  to  be  with 
injustice  to  those  who  have  hitherto  sustained 
your  credit  by  administering  to  your  occasions. 
You  are  to  forego  the  advantages  of  an  approv- 
ed and  rational  plan,  you  are  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  borrow  what  you  stand  most  seriously 
in  need  of  at  the  present  moment,  you  are  to 
stop  payment,  you  are  to  become  bankrupt,  in 
order  that  new,  untried,  and  impracticable  ef- 
forts may  afterwards  be  made  to  raise  you  from 
the  grave.  The  thing  is  impossible ;  and  if  it 
were  not,  the  experiment,  at  all  events,  is  rather 
too  critical  a  one.  You  may,  I  believe  that  you 
must,  perish  under  the  operation.  Of  how  nice 
and  delicate  a  texture  public  credit  is  compos- 
ed, we  have  had  demonstrations  but  too  pain- 
ful during  the  present  session.  It  is  the  very 
gossamer  of  political  elements.  The  perpetual 
sunshine  of  confidence  is  necessary  to  its  exist- 
ence. Withhold  this,  and  it  languishes.  With- 
draw it,  and  it  dies.  And  once  dead,  where  is 
the  magic,  where  the  power  that  can  revive  it? 
Let  me  caution  gentlemen  against  even  han- 
dling it  too  roughly.  It  is  but  too  easily  de- 
stroyed ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  in  specula- 
tions here,  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  there  is  no 
skill  in  either  surgery  or  quackery  that  can  call 
it  back  again  to  an  animation  once  suspended. 

Such  however,  so  imminent,  so  full  of  dissolu- 
tion and  decay,  are  the  very  foundations  on 
which  this  new  superstructure  is  to  be  built  up. 
Let  us  now  look  a  little  further  into  its  details. 
And  here,  at  the  very  inside  of  the  threshold, 
I  am  again  struck  with  a  general  imperfection. 
Why  not  come  at  once  to  the  rejected  resolu- 
tions of  my  honest  friend  from  Georgia  ?  (Mr. 
Hall.)  What  use  is  there  in  such  a  mass  of 
banking  machinery  to  give  circulation  to  some 
millions  of  Treasury  notes?  Why  not  issue 
them  at  once,  without  this  unwieldy,  this  un- 
necessary medium?  Do  you  surround  them 
with  it  in  order  to  pass  them  off  with  less  em- 
barrassment, supposing  that.the  public  will  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  examining  the  mill  without 
scrutinizing  the  material?  If  you  do,  disap- 
pointment will  be  the  consequence ;  for  those 
moneyed  men  whom  you  hitherto  have  looked 
to  for  support,  though  now  you  seem  ready  to 


discard  them,  are  not  to  be  so  easily  prevailed 
upon.  They  are  a  sharp-sighted  animal,  who 
will  pierce  through  your  projects  at  a  glance, 
however  you  may  wrap  and  fold  tmem  up  from 
common  observation. 

Again:  If  Treasury  notes  are  to  constitute 
the  universal  succedaneum,  and  you  intend  to 
deprive  the  Government  of  authority  to  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  specie  even  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  for  short  periods,  what  occasion 
have  you  for  any  specie  capital  at  all  ?  Do  you 
imagine,  sir,  that  your  five  or  six  millions  will 
be  suffered  to  remain  quietly  in  circulation,  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  vaults  of  this  bank,  with- 
out any  guard  whatever  against  its  fraudulent 
evasion  ?  I  am  quite  mistaken  if  the  whole  sum 
would  not  migrate  to  Halifax  within  a  fortnight 
after  its  deposit.  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak 
with  precision  as  to  the  amount  of  specie,  now 
in  retirement,  belonging  to  the  different  banks 
of  Philadelphia,  and  individuals  who  have  se- 
cured portions  of  it  in  safe  places,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  it  must  be  considerable,  perhaps 
some  millions.  How  long  is  it  supposed  it 
would  continue  in  fair  circulation  if  the  banks 
were  to  pay ■  it  out  for  notes?  It  would  infalli- 
bly and  almost  instantaneously  disappear.  I 
confess  that  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  affording  Government  any  number  of 
the  directors  of  the  bank.  But  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  mode  for  dispensing  with  the  inhibition 
by  law  of  specie  issues  in  certain  cases,  without 
referring  this  authority  for  its  exercise  to  the  di- 
rectors themselves,  who  must  endanger  the 
charter  by  its  enforcement.  It  is,  therefore, 
best  in  other  hands.  But,  after  all,  sir,  it  was 
in  behalf  of  the  public  creditors  that  I  was 
mainly  induced  to  address  you.  It  was  to  be- 
speak your  indulgence ;  to  appeal  to  your  faith ; 
to  indicate  your  policy,  as  regards  the  stock- 
holders of  the  late  loans,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  rise  on  this  occasion.  In  order  to  understand 
and  appreciate  their  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment, let  us  inquire  how  it  came  about.  It  is 
not  two  years  since,  when  I  first  came  to  this 
House,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  assert  their  preten- 
sions against  attack  from  the  other  side.  And 
now  already,  much  sooner,  I  confess,  than  I  ex- 
pected, I  am  called  upon  to  defend  them  from 
attacks  on  this  side.  Blessed  encouragement 
this,  to  be  sure,  for  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  lend  their  money  to  the  public.  And,  pray, 
what  are  the  circumstances  that  justify  these 
aggressions?  You  first  went  into  the  market 
for  a  loan  of  eleven  millions  at  six  per  cent.,  of 
which  you  obtained  but  about  six. 

I  was  about  to  show  that  your  loan  market 
was  exhausted  by  a  loan  of  six  or  seven  millions, 
at  the  hundred  for  a  hundred.  Your  next  bar- 
gain was  for  sixteen  millions  at  eighty-eight  for 
the  hundred.  Afterwards,  seven  millions  and 
a  half  at  the  same  rate.  And,  finally,  that  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-five  millions  which  has  been 
negotiated  at  eighty,  and  perhaps  less,  for  the 
hundred.  And  what  inducements  did  you  hold 
forth  to  those  who  advanced  these  sums  ?    Of 
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course  the  faith  of  Government  for  the  punctu- 
al payment  of  the  interest,  and  faithful  redemp- 
tion of  the  principal  at  the  expiration  of  the 
stipulated  term.  But  was  this  all?  "Was  there 
no  accessory,  no  additional  inducement,  besides 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation?  This  House 
must  well  remember  that  there  was.  It  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  seleoted  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  re- 
pair to  Europe  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that  both  he  and  his  col- 
league, at  the  time  that  some  of  these  loans 
were  under  contract,  were  sanguine  in  their 
calculations  on  the  prosperous  result  of  their 
mission.  Indeed,  since  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  instructions,  it  cannot  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  enter- 
tained such  a  confidence.  The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  subscribers  to  the  loan  at  eighty-eight, 
were  led  to  believe,  and  from  the  best  authority, 
that  their  stock  would  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
peace,  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
their  subscription,  and  that  instead  of  merely 
par  for  the  eighty- eight  which  they  loaned,  they 
might  reasonably  calculate  on  a  rise  of  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  one  hundred  which 
they  were  promised  for  their  money.  It  was, 
moreover,  made  a  test  of  patriotism  in  the  sub- 
scribers, and  hundreds  contributed  in  part  on 
this  principle.  Gentlemen  talk  of  these  persons 
as  if  they  were  the  veriest  brokers  and  stock- 
jobbers in  the  world ;  and  as  if,  too,  nape  but 
brokers  and  stockjobbers  had  subscrihejfci  But 
no  misconception  could  be  more  uimjKided. 
Let  such  as  imagine  that  some  half  a  dozen  usuri- 
ous capitalists  hold  all  the  stock  in  question,  at- 
tend on  quarter  day  at  the  door  of  a  bank  in  which 
dividends  are  payable,  and  examine  there  into 
the  characters  and  conditions  of  the  crowd  of 
anxious  expectants  for  their  income.  They  will 
find  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  aged  and 
the  infirm,  as  well  as  the  wealthy  and  the  com- 
petent, waiting  for  their  shares — some  of  them 
for  small  sums,  payable  by  way  of  annuity, 
(which  was  authorized  by  the  loan  laws,)  and 
the  only  reliance  of  the  poor  people  who  have 
invested  their  funds  in  this  stock.  These  are 
the  persons  whom  you  are  proposing  to  cast 
aside.  They  did  not  seek  you  nor  press  them- 
selves into  your  assistance.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  went  in  search  of  them,  and  induced 
them,  by  strong  and  seductive  promises,  to  part 
with  their  money  for  yonr  necessities.  They 
did  so  at  your  earnest  instances.  They  paid  it 
to  you  when  they  could  have  had  gold  and 
silver  for  their  checks.  But  now,  having  bound 
them  to  your  destiny,  having  exhausted  their 
capacity  to  lend,  you  deny  them  (should  the 
proposed  amendment  be  adopted)  any  partici- 
pation in  your  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
their  funds.  Ton  leave  them  to  their  fate, 
vainly  imagining  that,  after  such  crying  injus- 
tice, you  can  substitute  another  class  of  cred- 
itors in  their  places.  No  moneyed  institution 
can  succeed  which  is  to  be  founded  on  principles 
at  war  with  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  men  of 


a  community.  Tou  may  rail  at  these  persons  if 
you  will.  But  depend  upon  it,  that  to  enlist  their 
opposition  to  any  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
public  credit,  is  not  the  way  to  accomplish  it. 

The  bank  contemplated  by  the  original  bill  on 
the  table  was  to  be  laid  on  the  liberal,  the  poli- 
tic, and  the  natural  endowments  of  public  stock 
and  specie  in  certain  adequate  proportions. 
That  which  is  to  be  attempted,  should  the 
amendment  succeed,  would,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  such  institutions,  be  founded 
on  a  vast  basis  of  new  paper  or  stock  to  be  cre- 
ated, to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  now  own 
the  stocks  and  regulate  the  prices  in  the  market. 
Of  these,  there  are  between  sixty  and  eighty 
millions  (including  Treasury  notes)  in  existence. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  a  third  of  this  amount 
and  appropriating  it  to  a  bank,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  tfMr.  Calhoun)  would 
send  in  forty  odd  nlrte  more,  in  the  shape 
of  Treasury  notes,  more  heavily  than  ever  to 
choke'  up  and  overdo  the  market.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  very  conversant  with  these  mat- 
ters ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  perceive 
how  such  a  scheme  could  possibly  succeed  in 
operation. 

Of  all  models  for  a  moneyed  institution  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  affords  one,  the 
most  worthy  of  imitation.  And  upon  what 
was  it  founded  ?  Public  stock  and  specie  capi- 
tal. What  public  stock?  Not  new  stock  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose ;  but  that  which  was  fund- 
ed at  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  though  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  purchased  as  low  as  one- 
and-sixpence.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  hear  of  no  discrimination  between  the 
creditors.  He  well  knew  that  public  credit 
was  to  be  created,  not  by  looking  forward  to 
new  auxiliaries,  and  discarding  old  ones,  but  by 
a  punctilious  and  faithful,  an  indiscriminate 
and.  universal  fulfilment  of  all  former  engage- 
ments. Paying  old  debts  is  the  best  mode  of 
enabling  a  community  to  contract  new  ones. 
The  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  most 
of  the  celebrated  moneyed  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, were  established  on  similar  recognitions 
and  adoptions  of  the  public  stocks  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  therefore  followed  their  example.  Stock- 
holders, who  were  known  to  have  purchased 
their  stock  at  a  great  discount,  were  neverthe- 
less allowed  to  subscribe  without  discrimina- 
tion, though  it  was  well  ascertained  that  the 
bank  stock  would  immediately  rise  after  the 
subscription,  and  though  it  did  actually  rise  to 
one  hundred  and  forty.  Now,  in  all  views  of 
this  subject,  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States 
affords  a  precedent  to  'be  consulted  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  one  not  to  be  depart- 
edfrom  without  very  sufficient  causes.  _  Broken 
up,  as  that  institution  has  been,  and  subjected  to 
the  severest  tests  of  investigation,  the  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  punctuality  of  its  transactions  have 
been  manifested  in  the  strongest  light;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  hazarding  not  a  little  to  dis- 
regard them. 
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The  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  both  the 
honorable  mover  of  this  amendment,  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn,) and  his  colleague  who  supports  him, 
(Mr.  Lowndes,)  deny  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
stock  for  the  bank  capital,  would  be  either  an 
injury  or  any  injustice  to  the  present  stockhold- 
ers. I  understand  that  the  stock  was  at  eighty- 
one  the  day  before  yesterday  in  Baltimore,  and 
looking  up,  in  anticipation  of  its  incorporation 
into  the  bank.  No  doubt  it  will  fall  again  as 
soon  as  this  proposition  for  excluding  it  goes 
abroad.  What  more  infallible  thermometer  can 
we  have  of  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  on  the 
stock?  There  are  between  sixty  and  eighty 
millions  of  it  in  circulation.  You  propose  to 
issue  fifteen  millions  of  Treasury  notes  for  pur- 
chasing up  such  of  it  as  is  to  be  subscribed  to 
the  bank.  The  inevitable  consequence  must  be, 
first,  a  competition,  a  most  unfair  one,  in  the 
market,  and  then  a  depreciation  of  the  stock. 
He  who  subscribed  at  eighty  has  twenty  per 
cent,  advantage  over  the  more  meritorious  sub- 
scriber at  one  hundred  or  at  eighty-eight,  and 
no  alternative  is  left  for  the  latter,  but  to  sacri- 
fice his  stock  at  fifty  or  sixty,  in  order  to  reim- 
burse himself  by  the  profits  of  a  subscripton  to 
the  bank,  or  to  hold  his  stock  depreciated  to 
one-half  of  what  he  gave  for  it.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  repeat  the  epithets  that  were  bestowed 
on  such  dealings  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
(Mr.  Ingham,)  but  really  I  must  say  that  I 
should  consider  them  most  reprehensible  pro- 
ceedings. There  is,  too,  a  difference  of  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  prices  of  stock 
at  different  places,  at  Baltimore  and  Boston  for 
instance,  and  the  scandalous  speculations  to  be 
authorized  would  therefore  carry  with  them 
this  additional  aggravation.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
stock  market  in  this  country;  and,  whenever 
the  purchases  in  question  are  to  be  made,  the 
holders  of  stock  in  different  places  must  abide 
the  effects  of  the  variation  in  the  prices  accu- 
mulated on  the  other  hardships  of  their  case. 

But  why,  we  are  asked,  are  these  stockhold- 
ers to  be  preferred?  Why  is  an  individual 
holding  certificates  of  this  stock  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  subscription  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  preference  to  any  individual 
who  does  not  happen  to  hold  such  certificates? 
The  answer  is,  that  they  are  not  preferred  any 
more  than  the  few  possessors  of  specie.  Any 
person  may  buy  the  stock  who  chooses  it,  and 
thus  become  capacitated  to  subscribe  it  to  the 
bank.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  it  for  sale  in 
the  market.  We  have  taken  care  of  that.  And 
but  too  numerous,  unfortunately,  are  they  who 
are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it. 

As  to  taking  it  at  the  rate  at  which  Govern- 
ment received  their  money,  could  any  thing  be 
more  unjust?  The  public  faith  was  plighted  to 
redeem  eighty-eight  with  a  hundred.  The  stock- 
holders are  consequently  entitled,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  one  hundred  for  their  eighty- 
eight  ;  and  then  •  most  assuredly  they  have  a 
right,  in  common  with  all  other  subscribers,  to 
all  the  profits  to  accrue,  above  par,  on  their 
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subscription  to  the  bank.  In  this  they  are  not 
preferred  to  other  subscribers ;  though  perhaps 
it  might  be  shown,  without  any  great  difliculty, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  highly  favor- 
able attention  from  the  Government.  We  have 
got  all  their  money.  We  took  it  when  it  was 
convertible  into  gold  and  silver.  And  it  would 
be  neither  generous  nor  just  now  to  postpone 
them  to  other  members  of  the  community. 

These  arguments,  however,  are  controverted 
by  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  both  of 
whom  deny  that  Government  is  bound  to  admit 
these  stockholders  into  the  bank,  as  well  as  that 
any  injury  will  be  done  to  them  by  the  exclu- 
sion. But  what  facts  have  they  advanced  to 
sustain  their  theory  ?  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
stock  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  very  clear  criterion 
of  the  state  of  the  stockholders'  interests ;  and 
really  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  when  so  much 
experience  and  fact  is  to  be  overthrown  by  a 
speculation,  we  should  have  something  more 
than  even  the  most  respectable  opinions  in  its 
favor.  One  of  those  gentlemen  (Mr.  Calhoun) 
insists  that  no  depreciation  can  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  scheme,  and  the  other  (Mr. 
Lowndes)  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
proposed  amendment  is  preferable  to  the  origi- 
nal bill.  These  honorable  gentlemen  know,  I 
am  well  persuaded,  of  the  attention  and  pleas- 
ure with  which  I  always  listen  to  whatever  falls 
from  either  of  them.  But  I  must  be  pardoned 
for  withholding  my  consent  to  this  conclusion 
of  theirs,  which  really  is  only  asserted,  not 
proved,  by  the  one,  with,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
his  most  respectable  colleague's  endorsement  on 
the  draft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  debating  this  interest- 
ing subject  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  is  now  two  months  since  Congress  has  been 
in  session,  convened  by  the  President  under  the 
pressure  of  great  and  weighty  considerations. 
Since  we  assembled  a  most  alarming  temper 
has  appeared  in  very  decided  indications  among 
some  of  the  Eastern  States ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
intended,  by  the  agitation  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, to  proceed  deliberately  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  New  England  from  the  Union.  For 
my  part  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  cannot  impute 
such  designs  to  a  people  whose  forecast,  and  or- 
derly and  general  attachment  to  regular  Gov- 
ernment, have  been  so  much  vaunted,  and  per- 
haps, not  without  reason.  But  what  encour- 
agement, if  such  be  their  object,  are  we  not 
holding  out  to  them?  And  what  a  rebuke  the 
Hartford  Convention  may,  in  all  probability, 
impose  upon  Congress!  The  fifteenth  of  De- 
cember is  advertised  as  the  day  of  their  meeting, 
scarcely  more  than  three  weeks  from  the  mo- 
ment when  I  address  you — after  having  been 
two  months  in  session,  under  every  impulse  to 
action  and  concert,  without  having  yet  achiev- 
ed any  one  important  act — without,  in  fact, 
being  now  as  likely  to  agree  as  we  were  six 
weeks  ago — still  amusing  ourselves  with  dis- 
cordant projects  and  visionary  speculations. 
The  Hartford  Convention  will  find  disunion 
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ready  made  to  their  occasions.  Instead  of 
taking  steps  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
other  States,  to  delay  or  to  defeat' our  measures, 
they  will  have,  I  fear,  but  too  much  opportunity 
for  declaring  that  their  convention  was  render- 
ed indispensable  by  our  procrastination  and 
idle  controversy ;  that  they  met  to  save,  not  to 
destroy ;  not  to  deny  the  authority  of  Congress 
and  prevent  its  proceedings,  but  to  provide  for 
our  omissions ;  to  raise  an  army  to  repel  inva- 
sion; to  create  a  navy;  to  establish  adequate 
taxes  and  a  circulating  medium ;  to  uphold  the 
staggering  credit  of  the  country.  "We  are  dis- 
puting about  details,  while  the  nation  is  ago- 
nized with  the  pangs  of  dissolution.  We  must 
come  to  action,  and  that  speedily,  too,  or  the 
agony  will  be  over.  I  hope,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected, 
and  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  some  har- 
monious progress  with  the  original  bill  on  the 
table. 


Fbiday,  November  18. 
Barih  of  the  United,  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  remarked, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  decision  of  the  House, 
yesterday,  as  indicating  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  change  the  whole  nature  of  the 
bill,  now  before  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  for 
incorporating  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  As  many  amend- 
ments in  detail  would  be  required,  he  thought 
the  most  proper  way  to  act  on  the  bill  would 
be  to  recommit  it,  for  amendment,  to  a  select 
committee. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Weight,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina, 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  parts  of  the  plan 
of  the  gentleman,  against  which  the  House 
might  decide,  and  which  could  as  well  be  acted 
on  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  by  a  select 
committee. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  withdrew  his  motion,  re- 
serving the  right  to  offer  it  again,  when  further 
progress  should  have  been  made  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  the 
House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  said  bill. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  (as  it  has 
been  amended,)  the  object  of  which  was,  to  ad- 
mit the  forty-four  millions  of  the  capital  to  be 
paid  in  Treasury  notes,  as  it  now  stands,  or  in 
public  stock  created  since  the  war. 

This  motion  was  declared  by  the  Chairman  to 
be  out  of  order,  inasmuch  as  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  had  yesterday  decided  that  no  part 
of  the  payments  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  bank 
should  be  made  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
amendments. 


Mr.  Foestth  was,  in  this  decision,  disposed 
for  the  present  to  waive  his  motion ;  but  an  ap- 
peal was  taken  by  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  on  this  point ;  which  |  tion  or  create  any  other,  the  whole  weight  of 


decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  75  to  39. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  which  con- 
templates the  subscription  by  the  United  States 
of  twenty  millions  in  six  per  cent,  stock  to  the 
capital  of  the  bank. 

This  section  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  strike  out 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Foestth,  of  Georgia,  said  he  hoped  the 
section  would  not  be  struck  out.  He  consider- 
ed it  important  that  ^he  United  States  should 
hold  a  certain  proportion  of  the  stock  of  the 
bank,  because  he  believed  the  privilege  of  so 
doing  would  be  valuable  to  the  Government. 
In  the  stock  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States  the  Government  had  held  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  stock,  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  had  not  been  denied.  It  had  been  a 
matter  of  boast  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  the  Republican  Administration  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  arising  to  the  Government  from 
it.  He  could  not  conceive  any  solid  objection 
to  this  course.  It  might  be  said  the  bank  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  shares  the  United 
States  would,  hold  in  it,  because  they  would 
subscribe  nothing  but  stock.  But,  Mr.  F.  said, 
if  the  basis  of  the  bank  was  to  be  public  stock, 
its  value  would  not  be  destroyed  by  a  part  of  it 
being  owned  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  by 
individuals.  He  hoped  the  motion  would  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  principle  of  his  motion 
had  been  decided  by  the  amendment  which  had 
been  made  to  the  second  section.  Consistency 
required  that  the  House,  after  deciding  as  they 
did  yesterday,  should  now  strike  out  this  section. 

Mr.  Weight  said  he  did  not  consider  the  de- 
cision of  yesterday  as  at  all  interfering  with  this 
motion.  If  it  did,  he  felt  himself  to  be  commit- 
ted contrary  to  his  intention.  The  discussion 
on  yesterday  had  not  turned  on  this  point;  and, 
he  contended,  even  had  the  House  inadvertently 
decided  the  principle  yesterday,  the  decision  to 
retain  this  section  would  control  the' provision 
in  the  said  second  section,  inasmuch  as  in  law 
posterior  control  prior  provisions.  The  Gov- 
ernment ought,  he  contended,  to  have  a  shave 
in  the  stock  and  in  the  direction  of  the  bank. 
The  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  yet 
have  been  in  operation,  he  said,  if  a  portion  of 
the  direction  had  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  to  have  prevented  it  from  being  a 
perfect  inquisition.  He  instanced  the  advan- 
tages which  several  of  the  States  derive  from 
holding  a  share  in  the  stock  and  a  direction  of 
banks  within  their  respective  limits.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  had,  he  said, 
been  held  by  foreigners ;  and  every  man  who 
had  any  hand  in  the  direction  of  its  concerns 
was  adverse  to  the  politics  of  this  Administra- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  refugees  from  the 
country,  who  ought  to  have  been  hung  during 
the  Revolution.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected that  Congress  would  revive  that  institu- 
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which  would  have  been  thrown  in  the  opposite 
scale  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  W.  was 
desirous  not  only  that  the  United  States  but 
that  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country 
should  hold  a  due  proportion  in  the  stock  of 
this  bank,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  commercial  class,  which  he  intimated 
was  generally  in  the  British  interest,  and  not  a 
few  actually  connected  in  business  with  British 
houses.  The  landed  and  manufacturing  inter- 
est, he  argued,  ought  to  be  at  least  equally  in- 
terested in  the  bank  with  the  commercial.  It 
was  necessary  the  Government  should  hold  both 
stock  and  direction  in  the  bank,  to  guard  the 
United  States  against  the  operation  of  any  for- 
eign influence,  &c. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  finding,  as  he  said,  from  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  so  entirely  directed  to  the  main 
object  of  the  amendment  adopted  yesterday,  that 
they  had  overlooked  the  part  of  it  to  which  this 
section  had  reference,  rose  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons of  his  present  motion.  Whether  the  provi- 
sion now  under  consideration  should  be  struck 
out  or  retained,  he  contended,  depended  on  the 
situation  of  the  nation.  He  was  clearly  of  opin- 
ion, that,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  nation, 
it  ought  to  be  struck  ought.  One  great  object 
of  this  bank  was  to  afford  the  means  of  relieving 
the  nation  from  difficulties  under  which  it  now 
labored.  By  striking  out  this  section,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not,  he  said,  lose  the  advan- 
tages it  would  derive  from  retaining  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  twenty  millions,  instead  of  being  vested 
by  the  United  States  in  stock,  would  assume 
the  shape  of  Treasm-y  notes,  and  in  reality  pro- 
duce the  effect,  by  their  absorption  in  the 
bank,  of  an  immediate  loan  to  the  Government. 
"Which,  he  asked,  does  the  United  States  now 
most  want,  a  capital  or  the  use  of  a  capital  ?  He 
said  he  should  be  glad,  indeed,  abstractedly,  that 
the  United  States  should  possess  a  share  in  the 
capital  of  the  bank ;  he  should  be  glad  the 
United  States  should  possess  a  capital  in  the 
bank  on  which  they  could  draw  one,  two,  or 
three  per  cent,  more  interest  than  they  had  to 
pay  for  it.  But  we  want  still  more  the  use  of 
the  capital.  If  any  gentleman  could  conceive 
the  situation  of  the  country  to  be  such  that  we 
could  lock  up  instead  of  using  these  twenty 
millions  of  capital,  he  would  vote  against  this 
amendment.  The  capital,  he  said,  would  not  be 
lost  to  the  United  States,  but  would  assume  for 
them  the  most  active  and  most  efficient  form, 
by  means  of  the  Treasury  notes,  which,  being 
put  into  circulation  and  absorbed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  effect  an  immediate  loan  to  the 
Government.  But,  it  had  been  said,  unless  the 
United  States  held  some  share  in  the  bank,  it 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Mr. 
C.  said  he  did  not  think  so  harshly  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  of  the  commercial  inter- 
est; in  the  large,  he  believed,  that  great  in- 
terest to  be  American,  notwithstanding  some 
exceptions  might  he  found  to  that  character. 


But  even  if  such  a  disposition  as  was  feared  by 
the  gentleman  should  exist,  it  would  not  be  con- 
trolled by  retaining  the  present  provisions  of 
the  bill,  because  the  twenty  directors  could 
always  vote  down  the  five  proposed  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive,  if  there  should  arise 
a  contest  between  the  Government  and  the 
bank.  But  there  was  another  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  Government  against  the  bank,  more 
potent  and  certain  than  any  such  provisions ; 
let  the  United  States  retain  the  power  over  its 
deposites,  and  over  the  receipt  of  the  bank 
notes  in  payment  of  duties  and  debts  to  the 
Government,  and  it  would  possess  a  sufficient 
control  over  the  bank. 

Mr.  Fobsyth  admitted  an  immediate  loan 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Government; 
but  was  such  a  loan  wanted,  to  the  proposed 
amount,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  to  be  raised  by 
the  bills  now  before  the  House  ?  He  contend- 
ed that  it  probably  would  not.  But,  if  it  would, 
he  argued  that  part  of  the  project  was  imprac- 
ticable, because  of  the  difficulty  of  throwing 
into  market  forty-four  millions  of  dollars  of 
Treasury  notes ;  whereas,  if  twenty  millions  of 
that  amount  were  subscribed  in  stock  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  the  balance  of  twenty-four 
millions  would  be  all  disposed  of,  and  would 
probably  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Government.  Even  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tleman's plan,  therefore,  this  feature  ought  to 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  if  fifteen  millions  of 
the  forty-four  millions  of  Treasury  notes  were 
applied,  as  he  had  suggested,  to  the  purchase 
of  stock,  and  five  millions  to  the  redemption  of 
Treasury  notes  falling  due  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  year,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  them. 
He  said,  to  invest  twenty  millions  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank  would  be  acting  like  a  man 
without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  offering  to  lend 
out  money  at  an  interest  lower  than  he  has  to 
pay  for  it  for  his  use.  If  the  demands  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  next  year  did  not  requite 
the  whole  of  these  notes,  Mr.  C.  said,  a  part 
could  be  retained  until  the  year  after,  and  thus 
provision  be  made  for  two  years.  If  the  sub- 
scriptions were  received  monthly,  in  twelve 
instalments,  there  would  never  be  out  at  one 
time  more  than  two  millions,  much  less  than 
the  amount  of  Treasury  notes  now  in  circula- 
tion. There  would  be  no  doubt,  he  thought, 
of  their  being  sought  for  with  avidity. 

Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that,  if  the 
whole  amount  of  Treasury  notes  now  proposed 
to  be  issued  should  not  be  wanted  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  it  would  unquestionably  be 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  in- 
vest twenty  millions  of  the  amount  in  stock  in 
the  bank,  provided  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
them  to  possess  that  stock.  Allowing  the  stock 
of  the  bank  to  advance  as  it  might  be  expected 
to  do,  it  would  afford  a  profit  to  the  United 
States,  in  twelve  months,  of  six  millions  of  dol- 
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lars ;  and  the  United  States  would,  besides,  dis- 
pose of  the  capital  stock  at  its  full  value  when- 
ever they  chose. 

Mr.  Fobbyth  still  questioned  the  ability  to 
circulate  so  large  an  amount  "of  Treasury  notes ; 
because  they  were  not  like  hank  paper,  which 
could  at  any  time  command  specie ;  nor  would 
they  circulate  even  as  well  as  the  present  Treas- 
ury notes,  because  not  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  to  be  funded  in  six  per  cent,  stock. 
The  fact  that  money  is  not  to  be  paid  for  the 
proposed  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  would  be  as 
well  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  this  House.  The  circulation  of  Treasury 
notes  at  present  was  principally  among  those 
who  have  money  on  hand  for  which  they  have 
not  immediate  use,  which  they  invest  in  Treas- 
ury notes  in  preference  to  this  public  stock ; 
because,  a; 'the  same  time  that  they  produce  an 
interest,  they  are  payable  at  a  day  certain.  The 
Treasary  notes  to  be  issued  will  not  suit  such 
persons,  ind  will  therefore  probably  have  a  very 
limited  circulation. 

Mr.  Kilbouen  said  he  had  voted  for  the 
amendment  yesterday,  without  any  idea  that  the 
other  amendments  indicated  by  its  mover  would 
necessarily  follow.  He  hoped  the  section  now 
under  coisideration  would  not  be  struck  out. 
For,  though  he  had  ever  believed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Bank  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects,  yet,  if  this  motion  prevailed,  he 
should  freatly  deprecate  it.  "Was  it  true,  he 
asked,  tlat  this  nation  was  so  embarrassed  in 
its  finanses,  was  in  such  a  critical  situation,  that 
to  obtak  money  for  a  year  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  colossal  institution,  with  a  charter 
wlich  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  this 
Government  to  alter  for  twenty  years;  that 
night,  in  one  year,  if  amended  as  proposed,  fall 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  enemies  of 
tie  Government?  He  trusted  not.  If,  on  the 
ether  hand,  this  stock  was  taken  by  the  Govern- 
nent  in  the  bank,  it  might  be  sold  at  any  mo- 
nent,  if  necessary,  at  twenty  per  cent,  profit,  or 
£t  least  without  a  sacrifice,  and  thus  furnish  the 
United  States  with  as  much  money  as  it  would 
fell  for. 

Mr.  Lowndes  supported  the  motion  to  strike 
jut  this  section.  The  reservation  of  twenty 
millions  for  the  United  States,  of  the  capital  of 
the  bank,  would,  he  said,  unquestionably  be  at- 
tended with  some  advantages.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  would,  by  the  strength  of  this 
capital,  or  by  selling  it  at  an  advance,  afford  the 
means  of  obtaining  money  for  the  service  of  the 
Government  in  the  year  1816.  But  the  course 
proposed  by  gentlemen  was  to  lessen  the  security 
of  the  loan  for  1815,  in  order,  with  remarkable 
foresight,  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
year  1816.  Mr.  L.  said  he  differed  from  his 
colleague  as  to  the  application  of  fifteen  millions 
of  Treasury  notes  to  the  purchase  of  public  debt, 
and  five  millions  for  the  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes.  The  object  of  Mr.  L.  was  nothing  more 
than  this — to  induce  the  House  to  reduce  the 
capital  of  the  bank  from  its  present  proposed 


amount.  It  almost  necessarily  followed,  from  the 
main  points  of  his  colleague's  plan,  that  the  capi- 
tal should  be  reduced.  It  was  impossible  every 
Treasury  note  thrown  out  should  be  absorbed  in 
the  bank  at  the  times  of  subscription ;  and  the 
amount  to  be  issued  must  therefore,  of  necessity, 
exceed  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  as  a  part  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank.  It  was  important,  in 
giving  additional  value  to  the  Treasury  notes, 
that  the  bank  stock  should  be  made  as  valuable 
as  it  could.  The  success  of  the  plan  for  imme- 
diately aiding  Government  by  the  means  pro- 
posed, must  depend  on  the  value  of  the  Treasury 
notes,  which  must  depend  on  the  value  of  the 
shares  in  the  bank.  The  less  valuable  the  shares 
in  the  bank,  as  they  would  be  by  the  retention 
of  so  large  a  capital  stock,  the  less  temptation 
would  there  be  to  purchase  the  notes  or  stock, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  subscription.  Mr.  L. 
said  he  hoped,  before  this  subject  was  finally 
acted  on,  the  committee  would  limit  to  thirty 
or  thirty-five  millions,  to  some  moderate,  some 
reasonable  amount,  the  circulation  of  the  bank, 
and  thus  guard  against  danger  of  the  plan  from 
the  amount  of  capital,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  Treasury  notes. 
The  plan  of  the  gentleman  before  him,  (Mr.  Fob- 
stth,)  he  thought  it  obvious,  provided  for  the 
demands  of  the  public  service  in  1816,  by  ren- 
dering utterly  hazardous,  if  not  entirely  defeat- 
ing, the  provision  for  1815.  He  denied  that  the 
Treasury  notes  to  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan  would  be  less  valuable  than  those  now  in 
circulation.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  but,  in  furnishing  additional 
modes  of  application  of  them,  the  committee 
would  increase  instead  of  diminishing  the  value 
of  Treasury  notes,  &c. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennes- 
see, indicative  of  an  impatience  for  the  question, 
the  committee  agreed  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  motion 
by  the  following  vote:  For  the  motion  79, 
against  it  53.  So  the  third  section  was  struck 
out. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  in  further  ex- 
amination and  amendment  of  the  details  of  the 
bill ;  in  the  course  of  which  considerable  debate 
took  place,  involving  generally  the  minor  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  or  science  of  banking.  Among 
the  amendments  agreed  to  were  the  following, 
viz :  To  strike  out  so  much  as  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  bank ;  so 
much  as  prohibits  the  bank  from  selling  the  Unit- 
ed States  stock,  which  may  come  into  its  posses- 
sion ;  so  much  as  binds  the  bank  to  loan  thirty 
millions  to  the  Government,  &c. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Peabson,  to  amend  that 
part  of  the  section  authorizing  the  bank  to  estab- 
lish offices  of  discount,  deposit,  and  distribution, 
so  as  to  require  the  bank,  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment may  direct  it,  to  establish  an  office  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  at  the  city  of  "Washington, 
with  a  capital  (not  less  than  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars) .  After  striking  out  the  latter  clause  within 
parentheses,  the  motion  was  negatived. 
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When  the  committee  rose  for  to-day,  an 
amendment  was  under  discussion  affecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  bank  shall  pay  specie  for 
its  notes,  whether  at  all  its  offices,  or  at  the 
Mother  Bank  only.  Immediately  on  the  com- 
mittee's rising,  the  House  adjourned. 


Satukday,  November  19. 
Petition  of  Renner  and  Heath. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  North  Carolina,  from  the 
committee  of  Claims,  made  an  unfavorable  re- 
port on  the  petition  of  Eenner  &  Heath,  of  the 
city  of  Washington.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  the  petitioners  were  owners  of  ropewalks  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  in  which  were  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  spun  yarns  and  navy  cordage,  all  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  his  late  incur- 
sion into  this  city.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  July 
last,  one  of  the  petitioners,  Mr.  Heath,  applied  to 
Mr.  Southerlan,  the  owner  of  some  long  boats  then  ly- 
ing in  the  Potomac,  and  engaged  of  him  five  of  them 
to  transport  his  cordage  and  yarns  up  the  river,  if  the 
enemy  should  invade  the  city.  On  the  18th  or  19th 
of  August,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  by  General  Win- 
der, to  impress  the  boats  of  Mr.  Southerlan,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  troops  across  the  Potomac, 
which  were  kept  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment until  after  the  invasion  ot  the  city.  On  the  20th 
of  August  the  petitioners  applied  for  the  boats,  ac- 
cording to  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  their 
property,  when  they  were  informed  that  they  were 
impressed.  It  also  appears  to  the  committee,  that  on 
the  22d  of  August  the  petitioners  employed  a  wagon 
and  nine  or  ten  carts,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
property,  but  the  wagon  and  two  or  three  of  the  carts 
were  impressed  by  the  officers  of  the  departments,  to 
remove  the  public  papers  and  property ;  and  that 
seven  of  the  carts  employed,  after  taking  loads  from 
the  ropewalks  out  of  the  city,  refused  to  return  to  haul 
any  more  for  the  petitioners,  apprehending,  if  they 
did,  they  would  be  impressed  into  the  employment  of 
the  Government.  It  is  also  stated,  and  believed,  that, 
after  that  day,  and  before  the  enemy  entered  the  city, 
carriages  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  city  to  remove 
the  property.  The  loss  of  the  petitioners,  exclusive 
of  the  price  of  the  ropewalks,  is  estimated  at  about 
thirty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars ;  they  ask 
of  Congress  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  their 
loss. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  the  Government  is 
under  no  obligation  to  pay  for  the  property.  The  de- 
struction of  private  property  by  the  enemy,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  is  much  to  be  regretted  and 
highly  deprecated ;  but  when  it  does  happen,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  between  the  Government  and  its  citi- 
zens, as  one  of  the  calamities  of  war.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  circumstance  of  the  boats,  wagon, 
and  carts  being  impressed  by  the  Government  to  per- 
form services  valuable  to  it,  may  create  some  equitable 
considerations  in  favor  of  the  petitioners.  It  is,  how- 
ever, "believed  by  the  committee,  not  to  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  them  to  allow  the  claim  ;  they,  therefore, 
recommend  to  the  House  the  following  resolution : 

ResoUed,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  Faebow,  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  reason 

t  that  he  thought  the  principles  of  the  report 

questionable,  and  involving  a  case  of  great  hard- 


ship against  the  petitioners,  moved  that  the  re- 
port should  lie  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table 
was  negatived ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon 
having  been  required  by  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Mary- 
land, the  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  report 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  For  the  report 
80,  against  it  43. 


Monday,  November  21. 
Tax  on  Carriages. 
Mr.  Eppbs,  of  Virginia,  from  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  bill  to  provide 
additional  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  and  maintaining  public 
credit,  by  laying  duties  on  carriages  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons,  and  the  harness  there- 
of; which,  was  twice  read,  and  committed. 

Public  Buildings. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  from  the  committee 
on  the  subject,  made  the  following  report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution 
directing  them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
building or  repairing  the  public  buildings,  &d.,  report 
that,  among  the  first  steps  deemed  necessay  in  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  them,  they  caused  the 
Superintendent  of  the  City  to  lay  before  then  the  re- 
ports of  several  architects  and  mechanics  cf  reputed 
skill  and  character,  who  had,  at  his  request,  examin- 
ed the  remains  of  the  public  buildings,  all  ol  whom 
reported,  as  their  opinion,  that  the  walls  generally 
had  not  been  materially  damaged,  and  were  not  ren- 
dered unsafe  or  insufficient  to  rebuild  on,  conformably 
either  to  the  former  plan,  or  to  some  variations  sug- 
gested, or  such  as  may  be  adopted  as  improTemcnts 
in  the  rebuilding. 

These  reports  were  accompanied  by  estimates  of 
various  amounts,  forming  an  average  of  $458,000, 
The  whole  first  cost  of  these  buildings  appears  to 
have  been  $1,215,110  10. 

With  the  view  of  better  understanding  the  grounds, 
and  probable   accuracy  of  the  reports  and  estimates,! 
the  committee  attended  personally  at  the  Capitol,, 
and  examined  the  state  of  that  building,  where,  after 
a  conference,  and  making  such  inquiries  of  an  archi- 
tect on  the  spot,   as  were  considered  proper,  they! 
were  induced  to  believe  that  the  walls  of  both  wino-s  i 
of  the  Capitol  may  be  safely  built  on,  and  that  the  i 
estimated  expense  of  about  $250,00u  for  repairing  j 
the  same,  was  as  nearly  accurate,  and  as  much  to  be  1 
relied  on,  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  or  as  cir- 
cumstances  either  admitted  or  required. 

With  the  foregoing   information,   the   committee  \ 
proceeded  to  a  due  and  general  consideration  of  the    1 
subject-matter  referred  to  them,  and  readily  came  to 
the  decision%_that  it  was  expedient,  either  to  repair    \ 
the  late  buildings,  or  to  build  others  in  their  stead  on 
different  sites;    but  as  it  appeared  that  the  latter     ' 
could  not  be  effected  without  incurring  a  great  addi- 
tional expense,  39  much  greater,  as  the  committee 
conceived,  than  would  be   counterbalanced  by  any 
"  public  interest  or  convenience"  to  be  derived  from 
a  "  change  of  sites,"  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  make  such  a  change.     Con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  duty  prescribed  by  the 
committee,  it  may  not  be  improper  that  they  should 
state  to  the  House  the  representations  of  sundry  in- 
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dividuals,  who  allege,  and  offer  to  prove,  that  the 
designation  of  the  present  sites  by  President  Wash- 
ington, who  possessed  full  power,  having  teen  always 
considered  by  him  as  part  of  the  permanent  plan  of 
the  city,  they  purchased  at  very  advanced  prices,  and 
improved  lots,  on  the  faith  of  those  designations,  near 
those  sites,  the  supposed  permanency  whereof  has 
ever  since  sustained  the  value  of  all  adjacent  and 
contiguous  property ;  but  that,  if  those  sites  were 
now  to  be  altered  without  some  equivalent  public 
establishment  being  made  thereon,  they  apprehended 
that  this  property  would  become  comparatively  value- 
less during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  holders  at  least. 
The  committee,  however,  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  other  views  and  considerations  having  induced 
their  decision  on  this  member  of  the  resolution,  under 
which  their  inquiries  were  directed,  they  did  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  of,  or  give  any  opinion  of 
the  force  or  validity  of  these  considerations. 

From  the  suggestions  of  the  architects  consulted, 
and  also  from  the  observations  of  the  committee,  they 
are  of  opinion  that  parts  of  the  walls,  arches,  and 
columns,  of  the  late  buildings,  are  in  a  state  requir- 
ing a  small  expense  for  workmanship  and  materials, 
to  preserve  them  from  injury  by  the  weather,  and 
from  falling  down,  thereby  endangering  the  vaulting 
which  supports  some  of  the  floors,  and  which  at  pres- 
ent is  very  little,  if  at  all,  weakened  by  the  burning; 
but  as  there  is  no  money  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  such  expense,  inconsiderable  as  it  may  be,  the 
committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  an 
appropriation  for  that  object. 

The  committee  think  it  not  irrelative  to  the  object 
of  their  inquiries,  though  it  is  not  specifically  enjoin- 
ed, to  state,  also,  that  the  several  banks  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  desirous  of  facilitating  an  ob- 
ject so  interesting  to  the  District,  have  made  a  formal 
and  binding  offer,  in  writing,  to  advance  on  loan  to 
the  Government,  upon  reasonable  terms,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  or  repairing  the 
President's  house,  Capitol,  and  public  offices. 

Conformably  to  the  foregoing  statement,  the  com- 
mittee ask  leave  to  report  a  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  reported  a  bill,  making  appro- 
priations for  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  public 
buildings  in  the  city  of  "Washington.  [The  bill 
proposes  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  cause  to  be  forthwith  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired the  public  buildings,  on  their  present 
sites ;  and  for  this  purpose  exclusively,  to  bor- 
row such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, from  the  banks  or  individuals  within  the 
District.]     Twice  read,  and  committed. 


"Wednesday,  November  23. 

Remonstrance  of  New  Torh  Banks  against  the 
proposed  National  Bank.  ' 

Mr.  iEvmra  presented  the  memorial  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  five  of  the  banks  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  take  into  consideration  all 
matters  relating  to  the  state  of  credit  in  that 
city,  remonstrating  against  the  proposed  incor- 
poration of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  which  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  memorial  is  as  follows : 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 
The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  committees  ap- 
pointed by  five  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  take  into  consideration  all  matters  relating  to  the 
state  of  credit  in  the  city,  respectfully  represents — 

That  your  memorialists,  with  great  deference  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress,  presume  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  as  unbecoming  in  them  to  express  their 
opinions  on  a  subject  which  they  have  practically 
under  their  constant  view. 

That  they  see  with  great  alarm  the  proposed  in- 
corporation of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  with  a 
capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  not  that  they  are 
insensible  of  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution, 
but  because  they  are  persuaded,  in  their  most  deliber- 
ate view  of  the  subject,  that  the  present  time  is  most 
inauspicious  for  the  creation  of  such  a  bank,  and 
that  so  far  from  aiding  the  fiscal  operatibns  of  the 
Government,  it  will,  in  their  opinion,  tend  to  em- 
barrass still  more,  than  the  adverse  circumstances  of 
the  times  have  already  done,  all  public  as  well  as 
private  credit. 

Your  memorialists  firmly  believe  that  the  proposed 
capital  will  be  found  too  large. 

That  six  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  inducements  which  can  be  held  out, 
and  that  a  less  sum  will  not  afford  a  proper  security 
to  the  public. 

That,  even  if  six  millions  could  be  procured,  the 
payment  of  the  notes  in  specie  could  only  be  contin- 
ued for  a  short  period,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country. 

That  if,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  proposed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
notes  are  not  paid  in  specie,  they  will  infallibly  de- 
preciate. 

That,  if  they  depreciate,  no  existing  bank  can  pos- 
sibly take  them  without  the  greatest  injury  to  their 
stockholders. 

That  if  the  notes  are  not  taken  by  the  present 
banks  throughout  the  United  States,  they  cannot 
serve  as  a  general  medium  of  circulation. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  your  memorial- 
ists are  well  aware,  would  transgress  the  proper  lim- 
its of  this  memorial;  they  will  therefore  confine 
themselves  to  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced them  to  form  these  opinions.  They  think 
that  the  capital  will  be  found  too  large,  because  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  only  a  capital  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  period  of  our  greatest 
commercial  prosperity,  and,  since  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  that  bank,  the  amount  of  its  capital 
has  been  much  more  than  supplied  by  the  incorpo- 
ration of  other  banks.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  part  of  the  community  best  in- 
formed on  that  subject,  that  this  amount  was  abun- 
dantly sufficient.  Your  memorialists  therefore  can- 
not but  dread  the  effects  which  a  new  banking  capital 
of  fifty  millions  must  have  upon  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  the  country,  particularly  when  it  is  consider- 
ed, that  the  proposed  bank  is  to  be  pledged  to  lend 
to  the  Government  thirty  millions,  which  the  public 
exigencies  will  probably  very  soon  call  for,  without 
any  power  of  refusal  being  left  to  those  who  are  to 
manage  the  bank,  even  if  convinced  that  the  emis- 
sion of  so  large  a  sum  in  notes  must  be  ruinous  to 
the  bank  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  great  and  constant  drain 
of  the  precious  metals  from  the  United  States  has 
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existed  for  a  long  time  past,  while  supplies  of  them 
have  been  out  off  by  the  war ;  and  that  the  alarms 
necessarily  existing  during  a  war,  have  induced 
many  timid  and  cautious  persons  to  hoard  specie,  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been  to  render  a  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  necessary  to  the  different 
banks  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  restrain 
the  circulation  of  notes  within  moderate  bounds,  yet 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  a  difference 
in  value  between  specie  and  the  notes  of  banks  in 
the  best  credit.  This  difference  is  now,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
in  other  places  still  greater.  Your  memorialists 
have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  their 
opinion  that  six  millions  of  specie  cannot  be  procured ; 
but  they  are  persuaded  also,  that,  if  procured,  that 
sum  could  not  long  supply  specie  payments,  because, 
as  the  same  causes  are  likely  still  to  operate,  and 
with  increased  effect,  when  the  paper  circulation  is 
so  much  increased  as  it  must  be  by  the  proposed 
loans  to  the  Government,  it  is  believed  that  as  fast 
as  the  notes  are  issued  they  will  be  returned  for 
specie ;  as  they  bear  no  interest,  there  will  be  no  in- 
ducement for  any  person  to  hold  them,  to  counteract 
the  great  advantage  offered  by  the  high  price  for 
specie,  in  sending  them  for  payment. 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  bank 
from  paying  specie,  your  memorialists  are  convinced 
the  notes  will  depreciate.  The  Treasury  notes  which 
have  been  issued  have  done  so,  although  in  much  less 
quantity,  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
because  bearing  interest  and  being  payable  at  definite 
periods.  While  Treasury  notes  have  these  obvious 
advantages,  it  is  not  perceived  that  the  notes  of  the 
proposed  bank  will  have  any  to  balance  them,  the 
security  having  been  presumed  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  expenses  of  the  war  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  paid  in  these  notes,  and  of  course  they  will 
he,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  must,  of  necessity,  dispose  of  them  for  what  they 
will  bring.,  The  late  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
while  redeeming  its  notes  in  specie  and  possessing 
the  entire  support  of  the  Government  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  never  had,  it  is  believed,  more 
than  six  millions  of  notes  in  circulation.  The  banks 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  aggregate  capital  is 
about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  have  not,  upon  an 
average,  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  five  millions, 
although  possessing  all  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
from  the  business  and  support  of  the  Government  in 
this  city.  Presuming  that  the  proportion  of  circula- 
tion to  capital  is  nearly  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  taking  into  view  that  the  circula- 
tion is  probably  as  great  at  the  present  period  as, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  cheek  of  specie  payments,  it  can  safely 
be,  can  it  be  doubted  what  the  effect  of  an  additional 
emission  even  of  twenty  millions  of  paper  will  neces- 
sarily be  ? 

As  it  appears  evident  to  your  memorialists  that 
the  notes  of  the  proposed  bank  must  depreciate,  it 
appears  equally  so,  that  no  existing  bank  can  take 
them  without  the  greatest  injury  to  their  stockholders. 
However  disposed  they  may  be  to  aid  the  fiscal  oper- 
ations of  the  Government,  yet,  from  the  moment  the 
notes  are  depreciated,  if  they  are  taken  either  in 
payment  or  in  deposites,  all  their  debts  will  he  paid 
in  that  description  of  paper,  the  circulation  of  their 


own  notes  will  nearly  cease,  and  they  will  be  left  in 
possession  of  notes  redeemable  at  some  future  uncer- 
tain period  and  bearing  no  present  interest  Can 
such  a  sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  their  constituents 
be  called  for  or  expected  from  the  present  institutions  ? 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  want  of  a  medium 
of  general  circulation  rendered  a  National  Bank 
necesSary ;  but  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  while  they  admit  the  want  of  a  medium, 
they  are  quite  persuaded  that  bank  notes  will  not 
answer  the  purpose,  unless  they  can  be  exchanged  at 
pleasure  for  specie,  or  taken  generally  by  the  banks 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  yonr  memorialists 
are  right  in  the  opinions  already  stated,  it  appears  to 
follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  notes 
of  the  proposed  bank  will  not  supply  the  place  of  a 
general  medium. 

As  your  memorialists  are  persuaded  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  require  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  found  necessary,  should  be  continued  for  as 
short  a  period  as  possible,  they  dread  the  increased 
difficulty  which  an  additional  paper  circulation  prob- 
ably of  thirty  or  forty  millions  will  occasion ;  they 
fear  it  will  approach  to  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  National  Bank,  founded  upon  proper  princi- 
ples, and  at  a  more  favorable  period,  when  there  was 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  continuing  to  pay  specie, 
would  offer  the  best  remedy  for  the  deranged  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  a  most  powerful  instrument  to 
renovate  the  commercial  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Your  memorialists  beg  the  indulgence  of  Con- 
gress when  they  add,  that  they  have  no  doubt  that 
Treasury  bills,  issued  nearly  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  be  found  of  more  service  to 
the  Government,  be  much  less  dangerous  to  the 
public,  and  tend  much  more  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
general  medium  of  circulation.  They  believe  that 
Treasury  notes,  issued  for  various  denominations, 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  but 
not  at  any  definite  periods,  bearing  interest  while  in 
circulation  at  the  present  rate,  but  fundable  at  the 
opinion  of  the  holder  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
would  be  less  liable  to  depreciation  than  the  notes  of  a 
bank  bearing  no  interest,  and  the  security  being  the 
same.  The  present  interest  on  the  Treasury  notes 
would  offer  an  inducement  to  keep  them,  and,  when- 
ever the  market  was  overcharged,  the  power  to  fund 
them  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  would  take  off  the 
redundance.  In  this  way  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes, 
would  probably  operate,  to  a  considerable  amount,  aa 
a  constant  loan  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest :  nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  consequences  of  a 
deprecation,  if  it  unfortunately  should  take  place, 
would  neither  be  so  extensive  nor  so  lasting  as  iu 
the  case  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

[Signed  by  the  President  and  Cashiers  of  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  the  Union  Bank, 
and  the  Bank  of  America,  and  the  New  York  Manu- 
facturing Company.] 


Thursday,  November  24. 
Death  of  the  Vice  President. 
The  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  having 
been  read — 

Mr.  Maoos,  of  North  Carolina,  rose  and  ob- 
served, that,  after  the  melancholy  event  reoord- 
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ed  in  the  Journal  jnst  read,  it  could  scarcely  be 
considered  proper  for  the  Speaker  to  call  for 
petitions,  or  for  the  House  to  proceed  to  the 
orders  of  the  day.  The  nation  well  knows 
what  Congress  ought  to  feel  for  the  loss  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  exhibit  that  feeling  in  a  proper  manner,  Mr. 
Maoon  moved  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That,  from  an  unfeigned  respect  to  the 
late  Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's 
Chair  he  shrouded  with  black  during  the  present  ses- 
sion ;  and,  as  a  further  testimony  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  members  of  this  House 
go  into  mourning,  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm 
for  thirty  days. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  House  will 
attend  the  funeral  of  Elbkidge  Gerry,  late  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to-day,  at  two  o'clock." 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  then  the  House  adjourned. 


Monday,  November  28. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the 
select  committee  to  whom  was  committed  the 
bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  reported,  that 
the  committee  had  had  said  bill  under  considera- 
tion, but  not  having  been  able  to  discover  any 
means  of  uniting  the  conflicting  opinions  on 
the  subject,  had  therefore  directed  him  to  report 
the  bill  without  amendment.  Mr.  L.  also 
laid  before  the  House  a  letter  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  committee, 
on  the  subject  of  the  amendments  made  to  the 
hank  bill. 

1.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  considerable  issues  of 
Treasury  notes,  with  the  quality  of  being  receivable 
in  subscriptions  to  a  National  Bank,  will  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  Government ; 
and,  also,  upon  the  prospects  of  a  loan  for  1815. 

Because,  it  will  confer,  gratuitously,  an  advantage 
upona  class  of  new  creditors,  over  the  present  credit- 
ors, of  the  Government,  standing  on  a  footing  of  at 
least  equal  merit. 

Because,  it  will  excite  general  dissatisfaction  among 
the  present  holders  of  the  public  debt ;  and,  gener- 
ally, distrust  among  the  capitalists,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  advance  their  money  to  the  Government. 

Because,  a  quality  of  subscribing  to  the  National 
Bank,  attached  to  Treasury  notes,  exclusively,  will 
tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  all  public  debt,  not 
possessing  that  quality ;  and  whatever  depreciates 
the  value  of  the  public  debt  in  this  way,  must  neces- 
sarily impair  the  public  credit. 

Because,  the  specie  capital  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  applicable 
to  investments  in  the  public  stocks,  has  already,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  so  vested;  the  holders  of  the 
present  debt  will  be  unable  to  become  subscribers  to 
the  bank,  (if  that  object  should,  eventually,  prove 
desirable,  \  without  selling  their  stock  at  a  deprecia- 
ted rate,  in  order  to  procure  the  whole  amount  of 
their  subscriptions  in  Treasury  notes ;  and  a  general 
depression  in  the  value  of  the  public  debt  will  inevi- 
tably ensue. 


Because,  the  very  proposition  of  making  a  consider- 
able issue  of  Treasury  notes,  even  with  the  quality  of 
being  subscribed  to  a  National  Bank,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  experiment,  on  which  it  seems  dangerous 
to  rely ;  the  Treasury  notes  must  be  purchased  at  par 
with  money ;  anew  set  of  creditors  are  to  be  created ; 
it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  deemed  an  object  of  specu- 
lation, by  the  money  holders,  to  subscribe  to  the 
bank ;  the  result  of  the  experiment  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, until  it  will  be  too  late  to  provide  a  remedy, 
in  the  case  of  failure ;  while  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  affected  by  every  circumstance 
which  keeps  Ihe  efficacy  of  its  fiscal  operations  in 
suspense  or  doubt. 

Because,  the  prospect  of  a  loan,  for  the  year  1815, 
without  the  aid  of  a  bank,  is  faint  and  unpromising ; 
except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  pledge  of  a  specific  tax 
may  succeed :  and  then,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
a  considerable  supply  of  money  will  be  required  for 
the  war,  beyond  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be 
levied. 

Because,  if  the  loan  for  the  year  1815  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  subscribable 
to  the  National  Bank,  it  will  probably  fail,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  already  been  suggested ;  and,  if 
the  loan  be  independent  of  that  operation,  a  consider- 
able issue  of  Treasury  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  bank  capita],  must,  it  is  believed,  deprive  the 
Government  of  every  chance  of  raising  money  in 
any  other  manner. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impracticable,  to  get  forty  -four  millions 
of  Treasury  notes  (forming,  with  six  millions  of 
specie,  the  capital  of  a  National  Bank)  into  circula- 
tion, with  or  without  depreciation. 

Because,  if  the  subscription  to  the  bank  becomes 
an  object  of  speculation,  the  Treasury  notes  will  prob- 
ably be  purchased  at  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  loan 
offices,  and  never  pass  into  circulation  at  all 

Because,  whatever  portion  of  the  Treasury  notes 
might  pass  into  circulation,  would  be  speedily  with- 
drawn, by  the  speculators  in  the  subscription  to  the 
bank,  after  arts  had  been  employed  to  depreciate 
their  value. 

Because,  it  is  not  believed,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  credit,  forty-four  millions  of  Treasury 
notes  can  be  sent  into  circulation.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  Treasury  notes  now  issued,  and  dis- 
honored, and  those  proposed  to  be  issued,  consists  in 
the  subscribable  quality ;  but  reasons  have  already 
been  assigned  for  an  opinion,  that  this  difference  does 
not  afford  such  confidence  in  the  experiment,  as  seems 
requisite  to  justify  a  reliance  upon  it,  for  accom- 
plishing some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the 
Government.  -    I  have  the  honor,  &c, 

A.  J.  DALLAS. 

William  Lowndes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lowndes  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  fifty  and  inserting  thirty  millions, 
which  question  was  decided  without  debate. 
For  the  motion  77,  against  it  66,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Barbour,  Bard,  Baylies 
of  Massachusetts,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Brigham,  Bur- 
well,  Cannon,  CUley,  Cox,  Culpeper,  Cuthbert, 
Davenport,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Desha,  Earle, 
Ely,  Evans,  Farrow,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Gaston,  Ged- 
des,  Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Gourdin,  Hale,  Hanson, 
Hungerford,  Hulbert,  Irving,  Johnson  of  Virginia, 
Kennedy,  Kent  of  New  Kork,  Kershaw,  King  of 
Massachusetts,  Law,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Lowndes,  Macon, 
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Markell,  MoKee,  MoKim,  Miller,  Mosely,  Newton, 
Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Pleasants, 
Potter,  John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Rich,  Robertson, 
Ruggles,  Schureman,  Seybert,  Sheffey,  Skinner,  Stan- 
ford, Stockton,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Thompson,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Web- 
ster, Wheaton,  White,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Winter.     . 

Nays. — Messrs.  Alston,  Anderson,  Avery,  Barnett, 
Bines,  Bowen,  Brown,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Chappell, 
Clark,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Condict,  Conard,  Crawford, 
Creighton,  Crouch,  Dana,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania, 
Denoyelles,  Eppes,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  New  York,  For- 
ney, Franklin,  Griffin,  Grosvenor,  Hall,  Harris,  Has- 
brouck,  Hawes,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  Hubbard, 
Humphreys,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Kerr,  Kilbourn, 
King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lyle,  McCoy,  Mc- 
Lean, Moore,  Murfree,  Parker,  Pickens,  Rea  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Roane,  Sage,  Sevier, 
Sharpe,  Shipard,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Strong,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Troup, 
Urdee,  Williams,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Yancey. 

So  the  House  determined  to  reduce  the  capital 
of  the  bank  to  thirty  millions. 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  then  moved  to 
strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  was  not  less  alive  to  the  criti- 
cal and  awful  condition  of  the  country;  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whose  letter 
had  been  just  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  picture 
he  had  painted  of  our  financial  affairs  was  not 
more  frightful  than  the  reality.  In  some 
features  it  fell  short  of  the  original.  Not  only 
had  Government  bills  been  dishonored,  and  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt  remained  unpaid, 
as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
facts  were,  within  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  H.,  still 
more  disreputable  and  degrading  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. So  completely  empty  was  the 
Treasury,  and  destitute  of  credit,  that  funds 
could  not  be  obtained  to  defray  the  current 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  different  Departments. 
Disgraceful,  humiliating  as  the  fact  was,  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  the  nation,  and 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that 
the  Department  of  State  was  so  bare  of  money 
as  to  be  unable  to  pay  even  its  stationery  bill. 
The  Government  was  subsisting  upon  the  drain- 
ings  of  unchartered  banks  in  the  District,  who 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  contribute  their 
means,  lest  the  rod,  in  terrorem,  which  was 
held  over  them,  should  be  applied,  and  an  act 
of  incorporation  refused,  Yes,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  the  District,  that  the 
Treasury  was  obliged  to  borrow  pitiful  sums, 
which  it  would  disgrace  a  merchant  in  tolerable 
credit  to  ask  for. 

Mr.  H.  mentioned  the  instance  of  an  accept- 
ance of  $3,500,  which  the  War  Department  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  persuaded  a  bank  in  George- 
town to  pay  for  them.  He  mentioned  several 
acceptances,  which  he  himself  had  seen,  for 
large  amounts,  which  had  been  protested  by  the 
public  notary.  The  Paymaster  was  unable  to 
meet  demands  for  paltry  amounts— not  even 
for    $30,  which  was  a  well-established  fact. 


He  spoke  also  of  the  failure  to  meet  the  public 
engagements  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
He  said  he  was  apprised,  several  days  in  ad- 
vance, of  the  explosion  which  happened  in  the 
latter  place,  and  had  attempted  to  take  the 
floor  several  days  past,  to  prepare  the  House  for 
the  event,  but  he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye.  In  short,  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  more  critical 
and  perilous,  than  that  of  the  Government  at 
this  moment,  without  money,  without  credit, 
and  destitute  of  the  means  of  defending  the 
country. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  agree,  said  Mr. 
H.,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  in  exerting  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  its  utmost  energy, 
to  check,  or  turn  aside  this  evil  current  of 
events,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  na- 
tion. Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  further  mischief,  and  in  repair- 
ing what  was  already  done.  But  if  an  opinion 
was  to  be  formed  of  the  future,  from  the  past 
proceedings  of  the  House,  there  was  little  ground 
for  hope.  Congress  was  in  the  third  month  of 
its  session ;  it  had  been  convened  under  circum- 
stances appealing  to  whatever  of  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism there  was  in  the  country,  addressing 
themselves  with  peculiar  force  to  the  authors 
of  our  calamities — the  party  in  power.  What 
had  been  done  towards  discharging  the  interest- 
ing and  sacred  trust  reposed  in  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people — the  guardians  of  the  na- 
tional honor  and  safety  ?  The  House  was  daily 
involved  in  useless  wrangling  debates,  which 
from  all  appearance  were  likely  to  result  in 
nothing  but  words,  and  abortive  attempts  at  ac- 
tion. While  the  doctors  are  disputing,  said  Mr. 
H.,  about  the  medicines  to  be  administered,  the 
patient  is  rapidly  approaching  to  its  last  breath. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  me,  sir,  that  I  have  thrown 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  ruling  party.  So 
far  from  it,  I  have  abstained  purposely  from 
taking  part  in  many  interesting  debates,  in  the 
hope  that  action  would  be  substituted  for  words, 
and.  from  an  unwillingness  to  consume  time, 
every  moment  of  which  I  deemed  precious  to 
the  country.  Such  is  my  ardent  desire  to  econ- 
omize time,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  intelli- 
gent legislation,  that  I  would  not  now  claim  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  that  my  patieuce  is 
exhausted.  I  have  waited,  and  in  vain,  to  see 
this  pernicious  measure  consigned  to  the  fate 
which  evidently  awaits  it,  and  to  see  some  other 
feasible  plan,  which  the  discretion  and  good 
sense  of  the  House  can  sanction,  introduced  in 
its  place.  I  can  remain  silent  no  longer.  Its 
palpable  deformity,  its  utter  inadequacy  to  the 
ends  proposed,  and  its  destructive  tendency, 
seem  to  be  apparent  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
House,  who  are  impatient  to  despatch  it.  A 
scheme  so  absurd  and  visionary,  could  have 
been  looked  for  from  no  other  quarter  than  that 
which  produced  it ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have 
at  last  collected  the  courage,  and  manifested 
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their  determination  to  pursue  what  they  call  an 
ignis  fatuus,  (Mr.  Calhoun)  no  further.  An 
ignis  fatuus,  truly,  sir,  and  which,  like  other 
jack-o'-lanterns,  engendered  in  the  fens  of  party, 
will  play  about  the  surface  of  those  stagnated 
pools  until  it  sinks,  and  is  extinguished. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  my  opposition  to  this  gigan- 
tic, ricketty,  deformed  project,  cannot  be  ascrib- 
ed to  a  sinister  design  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, and  prevent  the  relief  necessary  to  be 
afforded,  and  speedily  to  be  afforded,  to  its 
finances.  I  know,  sir,  the  country  cannot  he 
defended  ;  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  save  it,  if  they  are  so  disposed, 
unless  the  Treasury  is  relieved.  My  opposition 
to  the  bill  proceeds  from  my  extreme  anxiety, 
to  place  it  in  the  power  of  those  who  direct  the 
Government,  to  defend  and  save  the  country.  I 
will  permit  no  man  in  this  nation  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  me,  in  straining  every  nerye,  and 
stretching  the  constitution  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  liberal  interpretation,  to  impart  the  power 
requisite  to  defend  the  country,  and  maintain  its 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  sou ;  but  I  will  em- 
bark in  no  rash  and  desperate  measures,  which 
will  put  every  thing  at  hazard,  and  entail  unnum- 
bered woes  upon  posterity.  "Desperate  situa- 
tions produce  desperate  councils  and  desperate 
measures!"  But  it  is  in  such  times  that  men 
of  virtue,  reflection,  and  wisdom,  are  especially 
calleh  on  to  look  with  dispassionate  calmness 
on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  oppose  with  firm- 
ness all  expedients  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
crease, instead  of  diminishing  the  evils  to  be 
remedied.  At  a  period  like  the  present,  when 
"  men  are  as  much  blinded  by  the  extremes  of 
misery,"  as,  in  times  past,  they  have  been  in- 
toxicated with  the  extreme  of  prosperity,  the 
corrective  of  sober  judgment  and  wholesome  in- 
quiry is  more  necessary  to  prevent  irremediable 
mischief  than  to  guard  against  probable  re- 
verses. It  has  been  said  that  "  great  distress 
never  has  hitherto  taught,  and,  while  the  world 
lasts,  never  will  teach  lessons  of  wisdom  to 
mankind."  But,  if  wisdom  in  our  councils  can- 
not be  assured  by  past  calamities,  we  may  at 
least  avoid  a  pitfall  which  is  visible  to  the  dull- 
est vision. 

I  say  again,  and  again,  sir,  my  undisguised, 
avowed  object  is,  to  defend  the  country,  and,  if 
it  be  not  too  late,  under  Providence,  to  preserve 
it  by  prompt,  and  wise,  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tional measures.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the 
first  and  indispensable  step  towards  defending 
the  country,  is  the  recovery  of  public  credit, 
and  the  disembarrassment  of  the  finances.  But 
I  do  fear,  without  a  united  effort  in  this  House 
and  throughout  this  nation  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  Treasury,  every  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
finances  will  prove  abortive.  I  entertain  the 
opinion,  formed  after  much  reflection  and  a  free 
interchange  of  sentiment  with  enlightened  men, 
that,  unless  a  general  and  generous  effort  is 
made  by  all  parties  to  revive  the  expiring  credit 
of  the  Treasury,  it  will  continue  to  languish, 
daily  to  depreciate,  until  I  would  say  the  credit 


of  Jacob  Barker  himself,  if  it  were  not  attach- 
ing more  importance  to  him  than  he  merits, 
will  be  high,  compared  with  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  money  market.  Under  this 
strong  conviction,  and  knowing,  as  every  man 
in  the  nation  must  know,  that  the  country  can- 
not be  defended  without  the  ways  and  means, 
and,  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  being  resolved  at 
every  hazard  and  extremity  consistently  with 
civil  liberty  and  the  constitution,  to  preserve, 
unimpaired,  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation, 
I  therefore  sBall  co-operate  in  all  measures  to 
defend  the  country.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
reproducing  and  bracing  the  main  sinew  of 
war — money,  public  credit — without  which,  the 
nation  will  be  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  enemy,  unless  rescued  by  the  energy 
of  the  respective  State  sovereignties. 

In  coming  to  the  determination  to  grant  the 
supplies  asked  for  to  defend  the  country,  I  main- 
tain I  am  neither  inconsistent  with  myself,  faith- 
less to  my  friends,  nor  false  to  my  country. 
The  highest  temporal  obligations,  according  to 
my  moral  sense,  and  the  soundest  policy,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  approve  the  course 
I  have  marked  out  for  myself.  The  reason  is 
obvious  why  I  shall  abstain  from  a  particular 
discussion  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
me  and  some  of  my  political  friends.  Either 
being  wrong,  I  know  it  is  for  me  to  wait  the 
award  of  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  commu- 
nity, having  no  other  palliation  to  offer,  than 
that,  if  I  have  erred,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  I 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  the  best  interests  of 
my  country.  "We,  no  doubt,  aim  at  the  same 
goal,  but  choose  different  routes  to  arrive  at 
it.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  we  all  prefer  our 
country  to  ourselves,  its  good  to  our  own  grati- 
fication. That  my  political  friends,  in  common 
with  me,  have  a  single  eye  to  tbe  safety  and  last- 
ing happiness  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  are  alike  anxious,  and  resolved,  if  possible, 
though  we  may  differ  in  some  respects  about  the 
means  to  save  the  country.  When  I  say  country, 
I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  those  fell  destroyers  of 
its  rights,  peace,  safety,  and  honor,  whose  mis- 
deeds have  brought  upon  the  people  the  suffering 
under  which  they  smart,  the  burdens  which  force 
from  them  deep  groans  which  are  heard 
throughout  the  land.  No  man  feels  a  more 
thorough  sovereign  contempt  for  the  wicked 
authors  of  our  afflictions  than  I  do ;  and  if  it  is 
said,  in  contributing  to  the  relief  and  salvation 
of  the  country,  I  incidentally  relieve  them,  I 
justify,  by  replying,  even  such  men  must  be  re- 
lieved in  preference  to  certain  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  overthrow  of  the  freest  form  of 
Government  known  on  the  globe.  Let  the  tem- 
pest-beaten vessel  of  State  be  first  brought  into 
port,  I  will  then  join  gentlemen  in  throwing  the 
treacherous  pilot  overboard.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  put  all  at  hazard  by  rash  and  untried 
acts  of  violence.  The  ship  is  sinking,  I  will  give 
a  hand  to  the  pump.  The  temple  is  in  flames,  I 
will  hand  a  bucket. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  followed, 
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in  reply  to  some  points  of  Mr.  Hanson's  speech, 
and  in  energetic  defence  of  the  bill. 

[During  the  speeches  of  these  gentlemen, 
both  of  them  were  called  to  order  more  than 
once  by  the  Speaker,  who  earnestly  endeavor- 
ed<to  prevent  the  introduction  of  personal 
matter  into  the  debate.] 

Mr.  Geosvenob  said  he  laid  claim  to  no  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  practical  rules  of  bank- 
ing. Like  other  gentlemen,  he  had  studied  the 
works  of  those  who  have  been  acknowledged 
the  great  masters  of  the  science  of  political 
economy.  But  as  many  of  their  dogmas  upon 
this  subject  had  been  refuted,  and  most  of  their 
rules  had  been  exposed  to  doubt,  if  not  to  sub- 
version, by  the  experience  of  modern  times,  he 
could  not  consent  to  detain  the  House  with  a 
repetition  of  them,  however  well  they  might  sub- 
serve his  purpose,  or  decorate  his  argument. 
Such  a  repetition  would  be  the  less  excusable, 
as  it  was  not  necessary  to  his  purpose ;  for  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  the  practicability  of  establishing,  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis,  any  bank  which  could  aid  the 
Government,  and  furnish  a  circulating  medium 
for  the  nation. 

A  single  glance,  said  Mr.  G.,  at  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  our  unhappy  country  is  re- 
duced, must  convince  us  all,  that  a  vigorous  and 
an  immediate  effort  for  her  relief  must  be  made, 
or  she  will  surely  perish. 

"With  the  authors  of  this  mighty  wreck  and 
ruin,  I  will  not  talk  of  concert  or  union.  I 
know  them  only  as  the  spoilers  of  the  choicest 
heritage  with  which  the  Almighty  Father  ever 
blessed  a  people.  "Were  they  only  in  jeopardy, 
I  would  raise  my  voice  only  to  say,  "  sink,  go 
to  the  bottom,  and  God  speed  your  passage  for 
the  salvation  of  our  country." 

No,  sir,  I  speak  only  for  our  country ;  for  the 
country  of  our  birth,  where  the  bones  of  our 
fathers  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  where,  in  good 
time,  we  must  sleep  by  their  side.  For  that 
country,  crying  for  succor,  almost  in  the  agonies 
of  dissolution,  I  invite  the  aid  of  her  worthiest 
sons. 

I  speak  for  the  Union ;  that  sacred  temple 
which  our  fathers  modelled  into  proportion, 
and  delivered  to  us,  only  as  a  deposit  for  pos- 
terity. To  this  Union,  rudely  shaken  by  foreign 
war  and  intestine  disorder,  threatened  with 
utter  destruction  by  the  weakness  and  madness 
of  those  very  men  appointed  to  guard  and  pre- 
serve it,  I  would  ask  the  watchful  care  of  all  its 
friends. 

I  speak  for  the  constitution  of  our  country, 
written  and  hallowed  by  the  founders  of  our 
nation.  To  this  constitution,  soiled  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  boorish  hands  of  ignorant  politi- 
cians, deformed  as  it  has  been  by  the  tinkering 
projects  of  sciolists,  daily  trampled  on  by  the 
fiery  zealots  of  party,  I  would,  even  yet,  point 
as  a  soared  thing,  and  most  earnestly  ask,  is  it 
not  worth  preserving  ? 

Sir,  the  constitution,  the  Union,  the  country, 
cannot  be  saved,  but  by  immediate  and  power- 


ful exertion.      "What    is  in  truth  our  condi- 
tion? 

In  the  third  year  of  a  war,  declared  in  vain 
defiance,  and  with  ignorant  gasconade,  you  at 
length  find  all  your  means  and  all  your  efforts 
inadequate  even  for  defence.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  this  war  has  become  entirely  defensive ; 
and  happy  shall  we  be,  happy  beyond  all  our 
hopes,  if  by  any  exertion  we  shall  be  able  to 
defend  from  invasion  the  very  soil  where,  but 
forty  years  ago,  the  banner  of  independence 
first  floated  in  the  breeze.  So  far  in  the  nature 
of  things  is  conquest  beyond  our  power,  that, 
in  the  next  summer,  all  the  means  of  the  na- 
tion, all  the  bravery  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  Government,  will  be  indispensa- 
ble to  preserve  our  cities  from  conflagration, 
our  States  from  subjugation,  our  Government 
from  dissolution. 

As  a  first  and  indispensable  requisite  to  these 
objects,  we  turn  to  the  Treasury,  and  there  the 
most  appalling  views  are  presented.  "We  find 
it  empty,  approaching  bankruptcy.  All  confi- 
dence in  the  promises  of  Government  is  gone  ; 
and  public  credit  has  become  a  spectre  haunting 
the  place  where  it  once  had  flourished. 

In  this  situation,  any  supply  from  any  exist- 
ing resource  is  utterly  hopeless.  Such  in  brief 
is  the  state  of  our  finances ;  on  the  sombre  pic- 
ture I  will  not  enlarge ;  the  portrait  is  indeed 
disgusting.  That  it  does  not  in  any  shade  belie 
the  original,  I  appeal  to  the  faithful  and  forlorn 
sketch,  presented  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Dallas,  this  morning  read  to  the  House.  Sir,  it 
is  folly  to  talk  of  defence,  it  is  madness  to 
hope  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  unless  your 
credit  can  be  revived,  your  finances  restored, 
and  your  Treasury  replenished. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  my  judgment,  embraces  the  only 
practical  measures  which  afford  a  rational  pros- 
pect of  either  temporary  or  permanent  relief. 
He  has  proposed  to  revive  and  sustain  public 
credit  by  the  only  means  now  within  our  reach. 
We  are  to  resort  no  longer  to  those  popularity- 
hunting  measures,  those  vicious  expedients  for 
revenue,  which  have  produced  the  overthrow 
of  our  finances,  and  all  but  ruin  to  our  country. 

"We  are  no  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  vain 
and  fabulous  statutes,  with  high-sounding  titles, 
professing  "  the  payment  of  the  whole  national 
debt,"  but  proving  in  the  end  delusive  and  wick- 
ed. The  "moral  sense"  of  the  nation — that 
worn-out  hack  of  our  unfledged  financiers — is 
not  again  dressed  up  to  delude  the  nation,  and 
insult  its  creditors.  The  ample  resources  of 
the  country,  its  money  and  its  capital,  are  now 
to  constitute  the  pledge;  a  pledge  which,  in 
other  countries,  has  proved  an  unbending  and 
durable  pillar  of  public  credit ;  and  which,  if 
promptly  made,  and  faithfully  continuing,  will, 
in  our  own,  prove  its  restorer  and  abiding  sup- 
porter. 

These  are  the  wise  and  only  means  to  revive 
and  sustain  our  credit  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary ;  and,  entirely  unknown  as  he  is  to  me, 
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I  will  not  withhold  from  him  the  praise  which 
I  think  he  merits  for  the  fidelity  and  intrepidity 
with  which  he  has  performed  this  unpopular, 
but  great  and  indispensable  duty.  But,  so 
roughly  has  public  credit  been  treated  by  the 
financial  quacks  who  preceded  him,  so  long  has 
it  been  the  victim  of  patent  nostrums  and  cancer 
doctors,  that  it  has-  languished  almost  to  the 
grave.  With  the  most  skilful  treatment,  its  re- 
covery to  health  and  vigor  must  be  slow  and 
protracted.  By  the  report  from  the  Secretary, 
in  unison  with  the  report  from  his  predecessor, 
it  is  certain,  that  to  comply  with  your  contracts 
during  the  present  quarter,  you  have  yet  unpro- 
vided a  supply  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 
This  must  be  promptly  obtained,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Treasury  are  arrested,  and  your 
Government  is  dissolved. 

How  is  this  sum  to  be  obtained  ?  Not  by 
loans,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  stock 
market  and  of  your  credit.  You  have  now  in 
the  market,  at  least,  forty  millions  of  stock,  re- 
duced in  price  to  seventy-five  or  eighty  per 
cent.  While  this  stock  continues  in  the  market, 
at  this  depressed  value,  no  loan  can  be  contract- 
ed ;  or,  if  it  can,  upon  no  better  terms  than  the 
market  value  of  this  stock.  The  only  practical 
remedy  is  to  remove  this  stock  from  the  mar- 
ket, or,  by  some  act  of  yours,  to  raise  its  value, 
and  thus  to  deliver  the  Treasury  from  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  a  new  loan.  The  general  meas- 
ures for  the  revival  of  credit  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded  might  finally  accomplish  this  ne- 
cessary work.  But  it  is .  apparent  they  would 
accomplish  it  too  late  to  afford  any  present  re- 
lief to  the  Treasury.  Hence,  in  anticipation  of 
these  measures,  some  plan,  competent  to  obtain 
the  object,  seems  to  be  indispensable. 

For  this  purpose  and  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject, it  is  presumed,  was  one  of  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  plan  of  a  bank,  which  he  has 
projected  and  recommended  to  the  House.  Is 
the  plan  so  entirely  chimerical,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented? By  authorizing  a  subscription  of  this 
depressed  stock  to  such  a  bank,  you  would  raise 
its  value  in  the  market,  and  thus  relieve  the 
Government,  in  contracting  a  new  loan,  from 
all  competition  with  it.  You  would  do  more ; 
you  would  relieve  the  capitalists  and  banks 
from  the  heavy  load  which  now  presses  them 
to  the  earth,  and  you  would  inspire  them  with 
both  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  aid  you 
in  another  loan.  In  the  mean  time  your  general 
plan  of  finance  for  the  revival  of  your  credit 
would  be  felt  in  the  community.  And  if  it 
should  answer  the  hopes  of  all  ;•  if  it  should  re- 
vive confidence,  and  restore  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  you  might  then  proceed  to  contract  new 
loans  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the  country. 
It  is  in  this  way,  in  my  apprehension,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bank  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, would  afford  the  prompt  relief  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker — another,  and  the  prime  object 
of  a  bank,  is  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium 
for  the  nation.    We  have  not,  we  never  had  a 


currency  of  gold  and  silver,  which  ever  ap- 
proached a  sufficiency  for  the  business  of  the 
country.  Banks,  incorporated  by  the  States, 
have  issued  paper,  which  for  twenty  years  has 
constituted  the  great  mass  of  our  circulating 
medium.  By  means  of  the  National  Bank, 
which  three  years  ago  was  immolated  at  the 
shrine  of  party  resentment,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment retained  an  indirect,  though  inadequate 
influence  over  this  State  paper.  But  from  the 
period  when  that  Bank  was  dissolved,  this 
country  has  exhibited  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  a  Government  "  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  integrity  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire, 
without  any  direct  or  indirect  control  over  its 
currency."  What  has  been  the  consequence? 
These  State  institutions,  in  no  way  responsible 
to  you,  have  so  managed  as  to  render  the  cur- 
rency of  the  nation  suspected  and  uncertain,  and 
have  thus  embarrassed  all  your  fiscal  measures. 

No  loan  can  be  paid  you,  but  in  this  State 
paper.  On  this  side  of  New  England,  as  has 
teen  demonstrated  by  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Webstbe,)  this  paper  has  de- 
preciated to  an  alarming  extent.  In  the  very 
inception  of  a  loan  you  have  the  certainty  of  a 
loss  to  the  full  amount  of  this  depreciation. 
From  the  loss  of  confidence  in  these  State  in- 
stitutions, and  from  the  limited  circulation  of 
the  paper,  you  encounter  almost  insuperable 
embarrassments  in  its  expenditure. 

Paper  issued  from  banks  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  almost 
worthless  north  of  the  Delaware.  The  notes 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  produce  enor- 
mous losses,  and  even  bank  bills  of  the  North 
must  be  paid  out  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
bank  which  issues  them,  or  the  same  conse- 
quences follow.  In  this  situation,  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  a  national  currency,  equal  in  value 
throughout  the  country,  and  founded  on  a  com- 
petent capital,  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  any  system 
of  loaning,  which  will  not  produce  ruin  to  the 
country. 

Whether  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  can  fur- 
nish such  a  currency,  is  certainly  problematical ; 
perhaps  the  case  is  at  present  without  remedy. 
In  this  country  it  is  an  untried  experiment. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  averring,  that  I 
think  it  to  the  full  as  likely  to  attain  this  great 
and  desirable  object,  as  the  novel  system  on 
your  table,  which  has  become  its  substitute. 

I  turn  now,  sir,  to  a  particular  examination  of 
the  bill  before  you.  The  bank  to  be  incorpo- 
rated by  this  bill,  is  modelled  on  the  novel  plan 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Calhoun ;)  and  its  objects  are  the 
same  as  were  those,  intended  by  that,  for  which 
it  has  become  a  substitute.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
subscribe,  which  is  stricken  from  this  bill,  the 
bank  will  present  the  same  proportions  of  stock 
and  specie,  a  capital  of  the  same  complexion 
and  consistency,  subject  to  the  same  objections, 
and  in  its  operations  opposed  by  the  same 
obstacles  which  have  been  supposed  conclusive 
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against  the  success  of  the  first  project.  The 
grand  distinction  between  the  two  projects  is 
this :  The  first  plan  relied  on  loans  for  the  re- 
lief of  Government,  and  was  modelled  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  loans  practicable.  This 
plan  renounces  all  hopes  of  future  loans,  and 
proposes  as  a  succedaneum,  the  issuing  of 
twenty-four  millions  of  Treasury  notes.  And 
on  these  notes  alone  is  the  Government  to  rely 
for  present  relief,  and  for  all  its  supplies  during 
the  ensuing  year.  These  Treasury  notes  are 
intended  to  range  awhile  through  the  country 
as  a  currency,  pass  into  a  solid  mass  of  six  per 
cent,  stock,  settle  quietly  and  in  full  credit  into 
the  vaults  of  a  bank;  and  assuming  there  yet 
another  shape,  to  flutter  forth,  and  constitute 
another  circulating  medium.  Sir,  the  process 
is  captivating  in  theory,  charming  to  the  fancy ; 
but,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it  is  one  of 
those  splendid  visions  which  the  noble  science 
of  alchemy  has  often  produced,  to  mortify  the 
pride  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  man.  It  has 
no  practicable  qualities,  and  the  danger  is,  that 
while  you  are  pursuing  the  unsubstantial  vision, 
admiring  its  varied  colors,  and  fanciful  forms, 
the  mighty  bubble  will  burst,  and  leave  you  in 
the  midst  of  mortification  and  despair. 

It  will  be  perceived,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  should 
these  Treasury  notes  make  their  grand  tour 
ever  so  brilliantly,  before  they  arrive  at  the 
vaults  of  the  bank  they  settle  down  into  stock, 
just  like  the  stock  now  existing,  of  no  more 
value  in  itself,  and  combining  no  superior 
qualities.  And  therefore  it  was  that  I  stated, 
when  this  bank  shall  have  passed  its  periods  of 
danger,  and  issue  forth  a  full-grown  bank,  it 
will  be  in  nowise  better  calculated  to  aid  the 
Government  or  furnish  a  national  currency, 
than  a  bank  formed  of  the  stock  already  ex- 
isting. In  this  respect,  the  two  plans  are  upon 
a  level.  It  is  to  the  process,  to  which  I  have 
above  alluded,  that  I  object,  as  illusory,  and 
highly  dangerous  to  the  country.  Your  Treas- 
ury notes  never  can  be  kept  at  par ;  they  will 
probably  never  reach  the  bank  at  all ;  and  if 
they  do  so,  it  will  be  after  they  have  scourged 
the  land  by  a  dreadful  depreciation,  and 
through  the  ruin  of  thousands  who  shall  hold 
them. 

Of  all  paper,  Government  bills  are  the  most 
unfit  for  a  circulating  medium.  I  might  read 
from  the  pages  of  the  great  founder  of  your 
whole  financial  system,  arguments  conclusive, 
to  show  the  wide  difference  between  a  paper 
medium,  depending  upon  the  faith  of  Govern- 
ment alone,  and  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
capital  of  a  private  bank.  The  former  has  no 
bounds  to  its  issue,  hut  the  discretion  which 
generally  becomes  another  name  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Government.  It  is  always  sus- 
pected, always  received  with  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion, and,  therefore,  always  depreciates.  "While 
the  latter,  founded  on  solid  capital,  always 
protected,  regulated,  and  restrained  by  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  directors,  fortified  by 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders  and  the  exist- 


ence of  the  bank,  all  of  which  are  jeopardized 
by  an  over  issue,  comes  to  the  public  with  the 
strongest  title  to  their  confidence,  and  is 
generally  received  and  circulated.  The  works 
of  the  lamented  Hamilton  are  now  before  me ; 
I  will  not  detain  the  House,  but  refer  them  to 
his  argument  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

May  I  ask,  said  Mr.  G.,  how  these  bills  are 
ever  to  escape  from  the  Treasury  into  circula- 
tion ?  Think  you  that  capitalists  will  buy  them 
of  you  at  any  thing  like  their  par  value  ?  "Will 
you  put  them  forth  as  a  currency  under  par ; 
thus  stamping  them  with  the  image  of  death 
before  they  issue  from  the  womb  ?  Nothing  of 
this  is  practicable.  No,  sir,  if  they  go  forth  at 
all,  they  must  pass  to  your  contractors,  your 
commissaries,  your  soldiers,  and  your  sailors — 
to  any  of  your  creditors  who  prefer  your  paper 
to  your  parol  promise.  Hence,  it  is  possible 
they  may  pass  to  others,  and  thus  obtain  a 
partial  circulation  among  the  merchants,  farm- 
ers, and  mechanics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  capitalists  of  the  country 
must  convert  the  Treasury  paper  into  bank 
stock,  or  it  will  remain  unconverted.  By 
capitalists,  I  mean  those  enterprising  men  who 
have  accumulated  masses  of  active  and  surplus 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  venturing  it  in  great 
and  advantageous  speculations. 

Have  these  men,  at  this  time,  the  ability  to 
perform  the  process?  You  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  New  England.  Her  citizens  have 
their  money  and  their  capital  safe  at  home ; 
and  you  will  not  find  them  idiots  enough,  in 
this  tempestuous  season,  to  venture  it  on  the 
ocean,  in  any  vessel  that  you  can  build  and  rig 
and  navigate.  From  the  capitalists  south  of  the 
Hudson,  and  from  them  only  must  you  expect 
aid.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  depressed 
war  stock  to  be  in  few  hands.  The  original 
contractors  retain,  comparatively,  but  trifling 
portions  of  the  whole  mass.  It  is  widely  dif- 
fused among  these  capitalists,  and,  unless,  by 
some  acts  of  yours,  its  market  value  is  elevated, 
it  will  paralyze  all  their  efforts  to  afford  any 
aid  to  your  project. 

The  banks,  too,  are  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  this  depressed  stock.  They  have  re- 
ceived it  in  pledges  and  in  payment.  It  lies 
useless  in  their  vaults,  and  clogs  even  their 
operations.  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
from  this  cause,  more  than  any  other,  they  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  their  specie  payments. 
And,  I  think,  nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying, 
that  they  never  will  resume  them,  until  this 
cause  shall  be  removed. 

If,  in  peaceful  and  prosperous  times,  this  bank 
might  present  a  fair  speculation,  and  obtain 
ample  subscriptions ;  yet,  can  it  be  hoped,  that 
prudent  men  would  venture  their  fortunes  in  it, 
in  these  times  of  dismay  and  peril?  Look 
around,  sir.  From  abroad,  invasion  is  menaced 
of  every  part  of  your  extended  coast.  Our 
cities,  the  great  depositories  of  our  surplus 
wealth,  have  but  feeble  assurance  of  safety, 
The  storms  of  war  are  beating  on  our  country 
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from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens.  What  is 
our  condition  at  home  ?  The  foul  spirit  cf  party 
sits  like  a  bloated  incubus  upon  the  Cabinet,  and 
turns  all  its  counsels  to  rashness  and  folly.  Like 
the  fabled  Gorgon,  this  foul  fiend  daily  mounts 
this  very  Capitol,  and  scattering  the  snakes 
of  discord  among  the  people,  he  calls  them,  in 
tones  of  fury,  to  civil  commotion  and  bloody 
violence.  The  constitution  has  received  deep, 
perhaps  mortal  wounds.  War,  in  his  iron 
chariot,  is  rolling  through  the  land,  crushing, 
with  its  heavy  wheels,  our  civil  institutions, 
those  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty.  The  Govern- 
ment totters  from  untimely  decrepitude.  And 
the  very  temple  of  our  Union,  toppled  from  its 
base,  is  ready  to  be  dashed  to  the  earth,  and  to 
leave  the  country  encumbered  with  its  frag- 
ments. This  country  resembles  the  strong 
man  filled  with  wine,  his  head  full  of  delirious 
visions,  and  mad  projects  of  ambition  and  ven- 
geance, revolving  vast  projects,  and  deciding 
on  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion;  but  his 
limbs  are  palsied,  his  nerves  are  withered,  and 
he  lies,  supine  on  the  earth,  huge,  disgusting, 
and  impotent. 

To  what  fate  we  are  destined  is  unknown  to 
man.  We  have  been  borne  along  to  our  de- 
struction almost  with  the  rapidity  of  the  light- 
ning. And  it  is  not  for  human  foresight  ever 
to  conjecture  whether  the  God  of  our  fathers 
has  finally  forsaken  us,  and  whether  the  end  of 
our  Republic  is  at  hand.  In  such  "crazy 
times,"  think  you  that  men,  who  possess  sane 
minds,  will  embark  their  fortunes  in  any  vessel 
whose  safety  depends  on  such  commanders,  such 
pilots,  and  such  a  crew  as  you  can  furnish  ? 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  I  am  mistaken  in 
all  this.  If  there  are  men  able  and  willing  to 
purchase  the  Treasury  paper  and  transmute  it 
to  bank  stock — the  very  process  of  transmuta- 
tion will  be  destructive  to  the  country.  Such 
men,  if  they  exist  at  all,  exist  for  the  most 
part  in  our  cities,  and  are  closely  connected  by 
the  strong  band  of  common  interest.  In  these' 
moneyed  operations,  their  interests  lead  th«m 
to  act  united  and  in  concert.  What  will  be 
their  conduct  in  this  business  ? 

Finding  your  Treasury  notes  wholly  unsup- 
ported, and  beginning  to  descend,  they  will 
leave  them  to  take  their  downward  course. 
Nay,  they  will  aid  their  descent,  certain  that 
they  will  remain  at  all  times  within  the  reach 
of  their  coin.  The  strong  interests  of  these 
men  will  impel  them  to  such  a  course,  and 
they  will  surely  pursue  it.  And  thus  the  whole 
machinery  becomes  disordered  by  the  very 
agents  upon  whom  you  rely  to  keep  it  in 
motion.  Immediately,  and  of  necessity,  your 
paper  will  greatly  depreciate.  Will  the  Govern- 
ment, then,  suffer  me  to  repeat  the  question, 
Will  the  Government  then  stop  its  issues  ?  It 
has  no  alternative — the  gate  must  continue 
hoisted,  and  the  stream  must  continue  running. 

The  very  period  has  now  arrived  so  elo- 
quently deprecated  by  an  honorable  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.    Gasxon.)     Your  con- 
Vou  V.— 25 


tractors    are   clamorous — give    them 
nats." 

Your  sailors  demand  their  wages — out  with 
a  new  edition  of  Treasury  notes. 

Your  armies  clamor  for  arrearages.  Dare 
you  refuse  them  ?  Eemember  the  tragedy  at 
Newburgh — it  may  be  attempted  in  your  day. 
There  are  Armstrongs  still  alive  to  excite  re- 
bellion, but  no  Washington  remains  to  parry 
its  fury  and  save  the  country.  A  new  swarm 
of  "  assignats"  Tjjll  be  the  dreadful  and  the 
only  remedy. 

Your  paper  will  rapidly  reach  its  lowest 
point  of  depression.  And  now  it  is  that  the 
remorseless  speculator  will  begin  to  prowl  for 
his  prey. 

The  war-worn  soldier,  as  he  halts  slowly  and 
painfully  from  Canada,  must  surrender  the  price 
of  his  blood  for  half  its  value. 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  of  him  who  in 
your  battles  has  laid  his  bones  amid  the  snows 
of  the  North,  must  sacrifice  their  little  all  for  a 
lean  subsistence.  Some  of  you  witnessed,  we 
all  have  read  and  have  wept,  the  fate  of  the 
ruined  soldiers  of  the  Eevolution.  The  same 
picture  will  be  now  presented,  only  on  a  larger 
canvas,  and  with  more  tragical  coloring. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  belong  to  the  dominant 
party.  Have  you  forgotten  the  history  of  those 
days  when  the  debt  of  our  independence  was 
funded  ?  Your  party,  then,  with  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate  at  its  head,  professed  to  be  the 
soldier's  friend  and  champion ;  and  the  country 
rung  with  your  clamors  for  a  discrimination  of 
the  debt.  So  strongly  did  you  then  profess  to 
feel  for  the  soldier,  that  you  were  ready  to  vio- 
late the  most  solemn  contracts  to  save  him  from 
the  loss  of  depreciated  money.  What  is  now 
your  conduct?  You  are  about  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem which  will  bring  the  soldiers  of  your  present 
armies  to  the  same  loss  and  the  same  condition. 
You  are  not  contented  even  with  this.  In  this 
bill,  you  consummate  the  whole  transaction ; 
you  not  only  frame  the  engine  by  which  the 
soldier  may  be  defrauded,  but  you  provide  an 
asylum  to  which  the  agents  who  shall  defraud 
him  may  fly  with  their  spoils,  and  set  at  de- 
fiance all  human  justice  and  power.  You  do 
not  intend  this  crying  iniquity. 

No,  when  the  crisis  shall  arrive,  when  your 
paper  shall  sink  to  half  its  nominal  value,  when, 
like  voracious  sharks  prowling  the  ocean,  the 
speculators  shall  range  through  every  village, 
seizing  the  miserable  victims  of  their  cupidity, 
then  will  you  step  boldly  forth,  and  cheered  by 
the  approving  voice  of  the  people,  which  now 
would,  thunder  indignation  against  the  measure, 
you  -would  consummate  your  goodly  work,  by 
that  unpardonable  political  sin,  a  tender  law. 
This  bill  will  lay  the  sure  foundation  for  such  a 
measure. 

I  appeal  to  the  friends  who  sit  around  me. 
Are  you  ready  to  support  a  system  which  will 
press  on  to  this  consummation  of  ruin,  with  a 
step  "steady  as  time,  certain  as  death?" 

The  plan  of  the  Secretary  may  be  vicious. 
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But  if  that  be  hurtful  in  detail,  this  is  the  very 
essence  of  ruin  in  its  principles.  If  that  would 
injure  the  country,  this  is  the  very  box  of  Pan» 
dora,  from  -which  will  surely  issue  the  most 
dreadful  evils  which  ever  scourged  and  cursed 
a  people.  Better  that  our  Bepublic  be  struck 
at  once  from  "  the  great  firmament  of  nations," 
than  that  she  should  linger  a  few  months  of 
rayless  existence,  and  then  plunge  into  such  an 
abyss  of  embarrassment  and  misery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  all  these 
forebodings  of  evil.  If  the  bill  shall  pass,  and 
prove  beneficial,  my  country  will  owe  me  no 
thanks  for  the  boon.  But  if  it  shall  produce 
the  evils  I  have  anticipated,  here,  in  the  face  of 
the  nation,  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  the  conse- 
quences. 
When  Mr.  Geosvenok  concluded — 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  assigning  as  a  rea- 
son therefor  his  anxiety  to  expedite  the  public 
business,  and  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  those 
measures  which  the  times  imperiously  demand, 
required  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put  in  the 
following  form,  viz :  "  Shall  the  main  question 
be  now  put  V  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 
For  the  previous  question  75,  against  it  67. 

The  requisite  number  having  required  the 
main  question  to  be  put,  it  was  put  on  the  en- 
grossing the  bill  for  a  third  reading ;  and  was 
decided  in  the  negative,.  For  the  motion  49, 
against  it  104,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Barnett,  Bines, 
Bradley,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Cannon,  Chappell,  Clark, 
Condict,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crouch,  Culpeper, 
Cuthbert,  Duvall,  Earle,  Findlay,  Forney,  Gaston, 
Gourdin,  Griffin,  Harris,  Hashronok,  Irving,  Kent  of 
Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  King  of  North 
Carolina,  Lowndes,  McKee,  McLean,  Montgomery, 
Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickens,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rich, 
Robertson,  Sevier,  Sharp,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Taylor,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Winter,  and  Yancey. 

Na-vs. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Avery,  Barbour,  Bard, 
Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bigelow, 
Bowen,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Brigham,  Brown,  Burwell, 
Cilley,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Conard,  Cooper,  Cox, 
Dana,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Desha,  Ely,  Eppes,  Evans, 
Farrow,  Fisk'of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York,  For- 
syth, Franklin,  Geddes,  Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Grosve- 
nor,  Hale,  Hanson,  Hawes,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky, 
Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Hungerford,  Hulbert,  Ingersoll, 
Ingham,  Irwin,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Johnson  of 
Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Kent  of 
New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lefferts, 
Lewis,  Lovett,Lyle,  Macon,  Markell,  McCoy,  McKim, 
Miller,  Moore,  Mosely,  Murfree,  Nelson,  Newton, 
Parker,  Pickering,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Potter, 
John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Roane, 
Ruggles,  Sage,  Schureman,  Seybert,  Sheffey,  Shipard, 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  Stockton,  Strong, 
Sturges,  Taggart,  Tannehill,  Telfair,  Thompson, 
Udree,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Whea- 
ton,  White,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Wilson  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania. 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  bill  should  not 
be  read  a  third  time — in  other  words,  that  it 
should  be  rejected. 


Tuesday,  November  29. 
A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  Pennsylvania, 
Samuel  Hendeeson,  appeared,  produced  his 
credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  place  of  Jonathan  Eoberts,  appointed  a  Sen- 
ator. 

Capture  of  Washington  City. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  from  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
success  of  the  enemy,  in  his  invasion  into  this 
District  in  August  last,  delivered  in  a  report  of 
very  great  length,  together  with  a  voluminous 
mass  of  documents.  This  report  (principally  of 
a  narrative  character)  Mr.  J.  moved  to  be  print- 
ed, together  with  the  following  documents,  se- 
lected from  the  mass  laid  before  the  committee, 
as  tending  to  give  an  impartial  view  of  the 
whole  transaction : 

1.  A  report  of  the  Army,  its  number  and  distribu- 
tion, previous  to  the  1st  of  July,  1814. 

2.  Letter  of  Colonel  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of 
State. 

3.  Letter  of  General  Armstrong,  late  Secretary  of 
War. 

4.  Letter  from  the  Hon.  William  Jones,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

5.  Letters  from  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  Attorney 
General. 

6.  Communication  from  the  War  Department,  in- 
cluding the  orders  in  relation  to  the  10th  military 
district,  the  requisition  of  the  4th  July,  and  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  with  General  Winder. 

7.  The  narrative  of  General  Winder. 

8.  Reports  of  Generals  Stansbtuy,  Smith,  Young, 
Douglass,  and  Hungerford ;  Colonels  Sterrett,  Minor, 
Tayloe,  Laval,  and  Beall ;  Major  Pinkney ;  and  Cap- 
tains Burch  and  Caldwell. 

9.  Report  from  the  Navy  Department,  including 
the  official  report  of  Commodore  Barney. 

10.  Letters  from  General  Van  Ness,  Doctor  Cat- 
lett,  and  John  Law. 

11.  Reports  from  the  Ordnance  Department. 

12.  Sentence  of  the  court  martial  in  relation  to 
Captain  Dyson,  and  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

13.  Report  from  the  corporation  of  Alexandria,  in- 
cluding the  capitulation,  and  letter  from  General 
John  Mason. 

14.  Report  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings. 

15.  Letter  from  William  Simmons. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe,  of  New  York,  observing  the 
great  volume  of  the  report  and  documents,  ob- 
jected to  the  printing  of  these  papers,  lest  the 
length  of  time  it  would  occupy  should  delay  a 
consideration  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  (a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,)  hoped  the 
papers  would  be  printed.  He  dissented  alto- 
gether from  the  manner  in  which  that  report 
had  been  prepared,  though  he  was  willing  to 
do  justice  to  the  assiduity  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  maturing  the  report.  As 
soon  as  the  documents  should  be  properly  in 
the  possession  of  the  House,  Mr.  W.  said  he 
|  should  think  it  his  duty  to  make  some  motion 
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on  the  subject.  The  report  itself  had  indeed 
teen  a  product  of  great  labor — it  was  a  sort  of 
chronicle — but,  in  his  view,  it  answered  no  one 
purpose  for  which  the  committee  who  made  it 
had  been  appointed.  So  far  from  clearing  up 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  arms  at  this 
place,  he  thought  it  was  calculated  (though  not 
intended)  to  cover  up  in  a  mass  of  prolixity  and 
detail  what  he  considered  a  most  disgraceful 
transaction. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  withdrew  his  opposition  to 
the  printing  of  these  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  House  would  form  its 
judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  the  commit- 
tee had  discharged  their  duty,  from  the  docu- 
ments collected  by  it  and  presented  to  the 
House,  and  from  the  statements  of  facts,  and 
the  conclusions  which  they  had  drawn  there- 
from. The  committee  had  deemed  it  their  duty 
— and  that  duty  they  performed  without  favor 
or  affection — to  speak  freely  upon  all  subjects 
arising  from  the  transaction,  the  development 
of  which  had  been  committed  to  them,  except 
on  the  solitary  question  of  military  conduct. 
They  had  collected  all  the  facts  that  had  come 
to  their  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  military 
movements,  and  had  thought  proper  to  leave 
for  the  decision  of  those  equally  qualified  with 
themselves  to  judge  what  better  might  have 
been  done.  If  the  committee  had  erred  in  any 
of  their  opinions,  those  opinions  were  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  House.  In  relation  to  the  mere 
military  question,  whenever  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
withhold  either  censure  or  praise,  when  it 
should  appear  to  him  to  be  due.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
might  arise  on  those  points  on  which  the  com- 
mittee had  not  expressed  an  opinion,  on  those 
on  which  it  had  expressed  an  opinion,  its  views 
would  receive  the  sanction,  not  only  of  the 
House,  but  of  the  whole  world.  In  relation  to 
himself,  Mr.  J.  said  he  claimed  no  other  merit 
than  having  toiled  with  the  rest  of  the  commit-' 
tee  in  making  up  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  &c. 

Mr.  "Webster  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  be 
supposed  to  have  found  fault  with  the  manner 
of  execution  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
committee.  He  complained  that  the  committee 
had  not  thought  proper  to  express  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  transactions  submitted  to  their 
investigation.  Although  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced that  the  enemy  had  landed  within  fifty 
miles  of  this  place,  and  that  twelve  hundred 
men  of  their  army  had  overthrown  all  the  force 
collected  here  with  two  months'  notice,  no 
opinion  was  expressed  of  these  circumstances. 
Neither  would  it  be  seen  in  the  report  that  the 
burning  of  the  Navy  Yard  was  justifiable,  or 
whether  it  was  not  an  act  of  infatuation. 

[Here  the  Speaker  interrupted  Mr.  "W.,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  question.] 

Mr.  "W.  said  he  objected  to  the  report,  be- 
cause it  expressed  no  opinion,  and  served  in  no 
degree  to  lead  the  public  sentiment  in  respect 
to  this  disaster,  and  it  was  therefore  that  he 


proposed  to  question  its  correctness,  &c.  He 
heartily  concurred  in  the  motion  for  printing 
the  report.* 


*  Extract  from  the  Report. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  General  Van  Xess  ordered  General 
Young  to  call  out,  m  masse,  the  brigade  under  his  com- 
mand, including  the  Alexandria  militia ;  the  same  day,  two 
troops  of  cavalry,  attached  to  the  brigade,  were  ordered  to 
rendezvous-at  Bladensburg ;  on  the  19th,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  accompany  Colonel  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  be  subject  to  his  order.  On  the  20th,  in  the 
forenoon,  General  Young's  brigade  was  ordered  by  General 
Winder  to  cross  the  Potomac,  opposite  Alexandria,  and  en- 
camp in  the  best  pteition,  and  wait  further  orders,  which 
was  effected — the  brigade  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four  men,  two  brass  six-pounders  and  one  brass  four- 
pounder. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  General  Winder  established  his 
headquarters  near  the  Eastern  Branch  bridge  ;  detachments 
of  horse  were  out  in  various  directions  as  videttes,  and  re- 
connoitring parties,  and  arrangements  made  to  destroy  the 
Eastern  Branch  bridge.  Colonel  George  Minor,  with  his 
regiment  of  Virginia  militia,  composed  of  six  hundred  in- 
fantry and  one  hundred  cavalry,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  twilight  of  the  evening  of  the  28d :  he  called 
on  the  President,  who  referred  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  orders ;  the  Secretary  informed  him  that  arms  could  not 
be  had  that  night,  but  gave  orders  to  report  himself  to  Col- 
onel Carbery  early  in  the  morning,  who  would  furnish  him 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  as  he  was  charged  with  that 
duty  by  General  Winder.  From  early  in  the  morning  till 
late  in  the  forenoon  Colonel  Minor  sought  Colonel  Carbery 
diligently,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  He  rode  to  head- 
quarters and  obtained  an  order  from  General  Winder  upon 
the  arsenal  for  arms,  &c,  marched  to  the  place  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  its  care  he  found  committed  to  a  young  man, 
whose  caution  in  giving  out  arms,  &c,  very  much  delayed 
the  arming  and  supplying  this  regiment.  An  instance  is 
here  given ;  when  the  flints  were  counted  out  by  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  to  expedite  business  at  this  crisis,  the 
young  man  would  count  them  over  before  they  could  be  ob- 
tained. Colonel  Carbery  arrived  at  this  moment,  apologized 
for  his  absence,  and  informed  Col.  Minor  that  he  had  the 
evening  previous  ridden  out  to  his  country  seat.  Colonel 
Minor  was  again  delayed  some  small  length  of  time,  in  having 
to  remain  to  sign  receipts,  &c.  His  men  were  ordered  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Eastern  Branch  at  Bladensburg, 
and  a  large  turnpike  road  leading  direct  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. About  four  hundred  yards  from  this  bridge,  some 
small  distance  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  Baltimore  artillery, 
six  pieces  of  six-pounders,  occupied  a  temporary  breast- 
work of  earth,  well  calculated  to  command  the  pass  over 
the  bridge.  Part  of  the  battalion  of  riflemen,  under  Major 
William  Pinkney,  and  one  other  company,  took  position 
on  the  right  of  the  artillery,  partially  protected  by  a  fence 
and  brush ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  battery,  leading  to  the 
rear  of  a  barn,  two  companies,  from  the  regiment  under 
Colonel  Shutz,  and  the  other  part  of  the  riflemen  from  Balti- 
more. Colonel  Eagan  was  posted  in  the  rear  of  Major 
Pinkney^  his  right  resting  on  the  road :  Colonel  Shutz,  con- 
tinuing the  line  on  the  left,  with  a  small  vacancy  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  two  regiments ;  and  Colonel  Sterret  formed  the 
extreme  left  flank  of  the  infantry.  At  this  moment,  Col- 
onels Beall  and  Hood  entered  Bladensburg,  with  the  Mary- 
land militia  from  Annapolis,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  took  a 
position  on  a  most  commanding  height,  on  the  right  of  the 
turnpike,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  to  secure 
the  right  flank.  In  the  mean  time,  (about  eleven  o'clock,) 
certain  intelligence  was  received  at  headquarters,  that  the 
enemy  was  in  full  march  towards  Bladensburg ;  which  in- 
duced General  Winder  to  put  in  motion  his  whole  force,  ex- 
cept a  few  men  and  a  piece  of  artillery  left  at  the  Eastern 
Branch  bridge,  to  destroy  it.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the 
road  was  dusty— the  march  was  rapid  to  Bladensburg.  The 
cavalry  and  mounted  men  arrived,  and  were  placed  on  the 
left  flank,  and  some  small  distance  in  its  rear.  General 
Winder  now  arrived,  and  told  General  Stansbury  and 
Colonel  Monroe  that  his  whole  force  was  marching  for 
Bladensburg,  and  approved  the  dispositions  which  had  been 
made  of  the  troops ;  at  which  moment  it  had  become  im- 
practicable, in  the  opinion  of  the  officers,  to  make  any  essen- 
tial change :  for  the  two  armies  were  now  coming  to  the 
battle  ground,  in  opposite  directions;  and  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  heights  at  Bladensburg,  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  halted  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  was 
about  twelve  o'clock.  The  troops  from  the  city  were  dis- 
posed of  as  they  arrived.  Captain  Bnrch,  with  three  pieces 
of  artillery,  was  stationed  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  first  line ;  and  a  rifle  company,  armed  with 
muskets,  near  the  battery,  to  support  it.    About  this  time 
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Wednesday,  November  30. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Kew  York, 
Nathaniel  Howell,  appeared,  and  took 
seat. 


-his 


Saturday,  December  3. 
Moneys  Receivable  for  Taxes. 
Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  instructing  them 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by 
law,  that  any  kind  of  money  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the 


the  Secretary  of  War  arrived,  and  in  a  few  moments  after, 
the  President  and  the  Attorney-General,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
the  enemy  advanced  into  Bladensburg,  the  officers  were 
forming  rapidly  the  second  line.  The  command  of  Commo- 
dore Barney  came  np  in  a  trot,  and  formed  his  men  on  the 
right  of  the  main  road,  in  a  line  with  the  command  under 
Colonels  Beall  and  Hood,  with  a  considerable  vacancy,  owing 
to  the  ground.  The  heavy  artillery,  Commodore  Barney 
planted  in  the  road ;  the  three  twelve-pounders  to  the  right, 
undeT  Captain  Miller,  who  commanded  the  flotilla  men  and 
marines,  as  infantry,  to  support  the  artillery.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Kramer,  with  a  battalion  of  Maryland  militia,  was 
posted  in  the  wood,  in  advance  of  the  marines  and  Colonels 
Beall  and  Hood's  command.  The  regiment  under  command 
of  Colonel  Magruder  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  Commodore 
Barney,  and  In  a  line  with  him  and  Colonel  Beall.  The 
regiment  under  command  of  Colonel  Brent,  and  Major 
Warrmg's  battalion,  and  some  other  small  detachments, 
formed  the  left  flank  of  this  second  line,  and  in  the  rear  of 
Major  Peter's  battery;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott,  with 
the  regulars,  was  placed  in  advance  of  Colonel  Magruder, 
and  to  the  left,  forming  a  line  towards  Major  Peter's  battery, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mask  it:  other  small  detach- 
ments in  various  directions. 

About  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  while  the  second  line  was 
thus  forming,  the  enemy  approached,  and  the  battle  com- 
menced. The  Baltimore  artillery  opened  a  fire  and  dis- 
persed the  enemy's  light  troops  now  advancing  along  the 
street  of  the  village,  who  took  a  temporary  cover  behind  the 
houses  and  trees,  in  loose  order,  and  presented  objects  only 
occasionally  for  the  fire  of  the  cannon.  The  enemy  com- 
menced throwing  his  rockets,  and  his  light  troops  began  to 
concentrate  near  the  bridge,  and  to  press  across  it  and  the 
river,  which  was  fordable  above.  The  battalion  of  riflemen, 
under  Major  Pinkney,  now  united  gallantly  with  the  fire 
from  the  battery.  For  some  minutes  the  fire  was  continued 
with  considerable  effect ;  the  enemy's  column  was  not  only 
dispersed  while  in  the  street,  but  while  approaching  the 
bridge  they  were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  theBrit- 
ish  officers  were  seen  exerting  themselves  to  press  the  sol- 
diers on.  Having  now  gained  the  bridge,  it  was  passed 
rapidly,  and  as  the  enemy  crossed,  flanked,  formed  a  line, 
and  advanced  steadily  on,  which  compelled  the  artillery  and 
battalion  of  riflemen  to  give  way,  after  which  Major  Pink- 
ney was  severely  wounded.  He  exerted  himself  to  rally  his 
men,  and  succeeded,  at  a  small  distance  in  the  rear  of  his 
first  position,  and  united  with  the  fifth  Baltimore  regiment. 

It  appears  from  reports  of  several  officers,  Stansbury, 
Pinkney,  Law,  Sterret,  &c,  that  the  command  of  General 
Stansbury  was  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of 
the1  battery,  and  Major  Pinkney's  riflemen  and  some  other 
small  corps  to  the  left  of  the  battery ;  of  course  this  small 
party  had  to  fight  with  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  until 
they  retired ;  and  the  onemy  occupied  the  ground  they  left 
without  any  considerable  resistance,  as  the  enemy  marched 
on  without  halting  after  the  bridge  was  passed.  Captain 
Burch  and  Colonel  Sterret  were  about  the  same  distance, 
when  Colonel  Sterret  was  ordered  to  advance  to  support  the 
first  line.  Ono  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  was  abandoned,  but 
spiked  previously.  The  enemy  soon  took  advantage  of  the 
trees  of  an  orchard,  which  was  occupied  or  held  by  the 
force  which  had  just  retreated,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on 
part  of  our  line.  Captain  Bureh's  artillery,  and  a  small  de- 
tachment near  it,  now  opened  a  cross  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Sterret,  with  the  fifth  Baltimore  regiment,  was  or- 
dered to  advance,  and  made  a  prompt  movement,  until 
ordered  to  halt,  as  at  this  moment  the  rockets  assuming  a 
more  horizontal  direction,  and  passing  near  the  heads  of 
Colonels  Shutz  and  Kagan's  regiments,  the  right  gave  way, 
which  was  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  general  flight  of 


United  States,  for  military  services,  shall  be  re- 
ceivable from  the  people  in  payment  of  taxes, 
made  the  following  report : 

That,  under  the  general  power  to  regulate  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  pre- 
paring instructions  to  the  collectors,  in  which  a  uni- 
form rule  as  to  the  receipt  of  bank  notes  will  be  pre- 
scribed. The  committee  consider  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  designate,  by  law,  the  notes  in  which  taxes 
shall  be  received,  and  that  a  due  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  this  subject  should  be  regu- 
lated, at  present,  by  instructions  issued,  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  Treasury  Department ;  which  may  be 
so  framed,  as  to  unite  the  safety  of  the  revenue  with 
the   accommodation  of  the   individual  citizens.     A 


the  two  regiments,  in  defiance  of  all  the  exertions  of  General 
Winder,  Stansbury,  and  other  officers.  Bureh's  artillery 
and  the  fifth  regiment  remained  with  firmness ;  the  orchard 
obstructed  then*  fire  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  enemy's 
light  troops  were,  for  a  moment  driven  back  by  them,  the 
enemy  having  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  fifth,  which  ex- 
posed it,  Bureh's  artillery  and  Colonel  Sterret,  who  com- 
manded the  fifth,  were  ordered  by  General  Winder  to  re- 
treat, with  a  view  of  forming  at  a  small  distance  in  the  rear ; 
but  instead  of  retiring  in  order,  the  fifth,  like  the  two  other 
regiments  under  General  Stansbury,  in  a  very  few  minutes 
were  retreating  in  disorder  and  confusion,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  Colonel  Sterret  to  prevent  it.  From  re- 
ports of  various  officers,  exertions  were  made  to  rally  the 
men  and  to  bring  them  again  to  the  battle,  which  partly 
succeeded  in  the  first  instance,  but  ultimately,  and  in  a  short 
time,  all  attempts  were  vain,  and  the  forces  routed ;  and  the 
first  line,  together  with  the  horse,  were  totally  routed,  and 
retreated  in  a  road  which  forked  in  three  "directions ;  one 
branch  led  by  Kock  Creek  Church  to  Tenleytown,  and 
Montgomery  Courthouse,  another  led  to  Georgetown,  and  a 
third  to  the  city  of  Washington.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  movement  was  made  or  attempted  by  the  cavalry  or 
horsemen,  although  the  enemy  to  the  left  were  in  open  and 
scattered  order,  as  they  pursued  or  pressed  upon  our  lines, 
and  a  most  fortunate  moment  presented  itself  for  a  charge 
of  cavalry  and  horsemen. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe  that  General  Winder 
states  his  exertions  to  direct  the  retreating  line  to  the  Capi- 
tol, with  a  view  of  rallying.  This  intention  is  corroborated 
by  Colonel  Sterret;  but  it  appears  as  if  this  determination 
was  not  generally  understood  by  the  officers  or  men.  Col- 
onel Kramer,  posted  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  in  advance 
of  Commodore  Barney,  was  next  drawn  from  his  position, 
after  having  maintained  his  ground  with  considerable  injury 
to  the  enemy,  and  retreated  upon  the  command  of  Colonels 
Beall  and  Hood,  on  a  commanding  eminence  to  the  right. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  militia  under  Colonel  Kramer,  from 
his  first  position,  the  enemy's  column  in  the  road  was  ex- 
posed to  an  animated  discharge  from  Major  Peter's  artillery, 
which  continued  until  they  came  into  contact  with  Commo- 
dore Barney;  here  the  enemy  met  the  greatest  resistance, 
and  sustained  the  greatest  loss,  advancing  upon  our  retreat- 
ing line.  When  the  enemy  came  in  full  view,  arid  in  a 
heavy  column  in  the  main  road,  Commodore  Barney  ordered 
an  eighteen  pounder  to  be  opened  upon  them,  which  com- 
pletely cleared  the  road,  scattered  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
for  a  moment.  In  several  attempts  to  rally  and  advance, 
the  enemy  was  repulsed,  which  induced  him  to  flank  to  the 
right  of  our  lines  in  an  open  field.  Here  Captain  Miller 
opened  upon  him  with  the  three  twelve-pounders,  and  the 
flotilla  men,  acting  as  infantry,  with  considerable  effect. 
The  enemy  continued  flanking  to  the  right,  and  pressed  upon 
the  command  of  Colonels  Beall  and  Hood,  which  gave  way, 
after  three  or  four  rounds  of  ineffectual  fire,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  enemy,  while  Colonel  Beall  and  other 
officers  attempted  to  rally  the  men  on  this  high  position. 
The  enemy  very  soon  gained  the  flank  and  even  the  rear  of 
the  right  of  the  second  line.  Commodore  Barney,  Captain 
Miller,  and  some  other  officers  of  his  command  being 
wounded,  bis  ammunition  wagons  having  gone  off  in  the 
disorder,  and  that  which  the  marines  and  flotilla  men  had 
being  exhausted ;  in  this  situation,  a  retreat  was  ordered  by 
Commodore  Barney,  who  fell  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  second  line  was  not  exactly  connected,  but  posted  in 
advantageous  positions  in  connection  with  and  supporting 
each  other.  The  command  of  General  Smith,  including  the 
Georgetown  and  city  militia,  still  remained  in  order,  and 
firm,  without  any  part  of  them  having  given  way,  as  well  as 
the  command  or  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott  of  the  regulars. 
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statement  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  the 
resolution  drawn  up  by  the  Representatives  of  Ten- 
nessee, together  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  accompanies  this  report ;  and  the  commit- 
tee submit  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  designate,  by 
law,  the  bank  notes  which  shall  be  receivable  inpay- 
ment of  taxes. 

Treasury  Department,  Nov.  23,  1814. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  dated  the  21st  instant,  enclosing  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  the 
11th  instant,  directing  an  inquiry  "  into  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  by  law,  that  any  kind  of  money 
which  may  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  troops 


and  some  other  corps.  The  enemy's  light  troops  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  had  gained 
a  line  parallel  with  Smith's  command,  and,  in.  endeavoring 
to  turn  the  flank,  Colonel  Brent  was  placed  in  a  position 
calculated  to  prevent  it;  the  enemy  also  advanced  and 
came  within  long  shot  of  part  of  Colonel  Magruder's  com- 
mand, which  opened  a  partial  fire,  but  without  much  effect ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  and  in  this  situation,  General  Winder 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  troops,  then  stationary,  to  retreat, 
which  was  effected  with  as  much  order  as  the  rltture  of  the 
ground  and  the  occasion  would  permit ;  these  troops,  after 
retreating  five  or  six  hundred  paces,  were  halted  and  formed, 
but  were  again  ordered  to  retreat  by  General  "Winder. 
General  "Winder  then  gave  orders  to  collect  and  form  the 
troops  on  the  heights  west  of  the  turnpike  gate,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol,  which  order  was  in  part 
executed,  and  the  forces  formed  by  General  Smith  and  the 
other  officers,  when  Colonel  George  Minor  came  up  with 
his  regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers,  and  united  his  forces 
with  General  Smith's  command,  having  been  detained,  as 
before  stated,  iu  obtaining  arms,  ammunition,  &c. ;  but, 
while  in  the  act  of  forming,  General  Winder  gave  orders  to 
retire  to  the  Capitol,  with  the  expectation  of  being  united 
with  the  troops  of  the  first  line.  Colonel  Minor  was  ordered 
to  take  a  certain  position  and  disposition,  and  cover  the  re- 
treat of  all  the  forces  by  remaining  until  all  had  marched 
for  the  Capitol.  The  troops  were  again  halted  at  the  Capi- 
tol, while  General  Winder  was  in  conference  with  Colonel 
Monroe  and  General  Armstrong. 

The  first  line  and  cavalry,  except  one  troop  of  Colonel  La- 
vall's,  had  taken  a  route  which  did  not  bring  them  to  the 
Capitol ;  the  most  of  them  had  proceeded  north  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  others  dispersed  and  returned  home, 
and  sought  refreshment  in  the  country.  The  Commanding 
General  represented  the  diminution  of  his  force,  the  disper- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  it,  the  want  of  discipline,  the  great 
fatigue  of  the  troops,  and  believed  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  etfectual  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  city; 
nor  did  he  think  it  would  be  proper  to  attempt  to  defend 
the  Capitol,  the  troops  being  without  provisions,  and  which 
would  leave  every  other  part  of  the  city  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  prospect  of  losing  his  army.  In  this  con- 
sultation, the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War,  it  appears,  con- 
curred in  their  views  with  General  Winder,  and  advised  him 
to  retire  and  rally  the  troops  upon  the  heights  of  George- 
town ;  this  produced  an  order  for  the  whole  force  to  retreat 
from  Capitol  Hill  through  Georgetown.  On  receiving  this 
order,  the  troops  evinced  the  deepest  anguish,  and  that  order 
which  had  been  previously  maintained  was  destroyed.  Gen- 
eral Smith  in  his  report  uses  this  language:  "when  the 
order  for  a  retreat  from  Capitol  Hill  was  received,  the  troops 
evinced  an  anguish  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  ex- 
press.1' The  troops  were  halted  at  Tenleytown,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  collect  them  together,  which  only  par- 
tially succeeded.  Some  returned  home,  some  went  in  pur- 
suit of  refreshments,  and  those  that  halted  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  uncontrolled  feelings  which  fatigue,  exhaustion, 
privation,  and  disappointment  produced.  The  force  thus 
collected  were  marched  about  five  miles  up  the  Potomac, 
and,  early  in  the  morning,  Thursday,  the  25th,  orders  were 
given  to  assemble  the  troops  at  Montgomery  Courthouse. 
General  Winder  seems  to  have  taken  this  position  with  a 
view  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  interpose  for  the  protection 
of  Baltimore,  in  case  the  enemy  marched  upon  it  as  was  an- 
ticipated by  him.  On  the  23d,  General  Winder  despatched 
an  order  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Washington  to 
place  patrols  on  every  road  leading  to  the  garrison;  and, 
upon  the  event  of  his  being  taken  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  to 
blow  it  up  and  retire  across  the  river.  On  the  26th,  the 
army  at  Montgomery  took  up  the  line  of  march  about  ten 


in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  for  military  ser- 
vices, shall  be  receivable  in  payment  from  the  people 
in  taxes." 

In  the  course  of  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
grounds  of  the  resolution,  I  have  been  favored  with  a 
communication  from  the  Representatives  of  Tennes- 
see in  Congress,  (of  which  a  copy  is  annexed,)  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  information  possessed  in  this 
Department;  and  I  believe  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  briefly  these :  The  Secretary  of  War,  having  oc- 
casion for  money  to  pay  the  militia  who  marched 
from  Tennessee  against  the  Creek  Indians,  obtained 
a  loan  in  bank  notes,  for  that  purpose,  from  the  Bank 
of  Chilicothe.  Some  of  these  notes  have  since  been 
offered  in  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  collectors  of 
the  internal  duties  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  ;  but,  as 

o'clock  towards  Baltimore :  General  Winder  proceeded  on 
to  Baltimore.  On  the  27th,  General  Smith's  brigade  marched 
to  this  district. 

The  distance  from  Benedict  to  the  city  of  Washington,  by 
Bladensburg,  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles.  The  enemy  was 
without  baggage  wagons  or  means  of  transportation ;  his 
troops  much  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  many  compelled  to 
quit  the  ranks,  and  extraordinary  exertions  used  to  keep 
others  in  motion ;  and,  as  if  unable  to  pursue  our  forces,  re- 
mained on  the  battle  ground ;  the  enemy's  advance  reached 
the  city  about  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening,  the  battle  hav-: 
ing  ended  about  two  o'clock,  or  before.  The  main  body  of 
the  enemy  remained  on  the  heights  west  of  the  turnpike  gate., 

Doctor  Catlett,  the  superintending  surgeon,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  attend  upon  the  wounded,  and  who  passed  through 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  remained  at  Bladensburg  until  the 
city  was  evacuated,  had  the  best  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  loss  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  a  good  opportunity  to  as- 
certain the  number  and  force  of  the  enemy.  His  estimate 
is  as  follows : 

Of  the  enemy.— On  Capitol  Hill,  seven  hundred ;  Turnpike 
Hill,  two  thousand ;  wounded  at  Bladensburg,  three  hun- 
dred; attendants,  three  hundred;  wounded  and  attendants 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  sixty ;  killed  at  Bladensburg  and 
the  city,  one  hundred  and  eighty;  total  force,  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty.  This  statement  is  corroborated 
by  all  the  information  in  his  power,  besides  his  own  obser- 
vations. Mr.  Law  estimated  the  enemy,  on  its  march,  at 
five  thousand ;  but,  from  the  best  information,  his  estimato 
would  be  about  four  thousand  five  hundred.  Colonel  Mon- 
roe, who  viewed  the  enemy  on  his  march,  estimated  the 
number  at  about  six  thousand.  General  Winder  states  that 
the  best  opinion  at  the  Woodyard  made  the  enemy  from 
rive  to  seven  thousand.  Our  forces  are  variously  estimated, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  manner  of  collecting  them,  and  their 
dispersion,  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  with 
perfect  accuracy.  General  Stansbury  represents  Colonel 
Kagan's  regiment  at  five  hundred  and  fifty ;  Colonel  Shutz's 
regiment  at  eight  hundred ;  Colonels  BealPs  and  Hood's  at 
eight  hundred ;(  Colonel  Sterret's  regiment  at  five  hundred; 
Major  Pinkney's  command,  including  two  companies  of  ar- 
tillery, three  hundred ;  making  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-three ;  but  General  Winder  estimates  Colonel 
Beall  six  or  seven  hundred ;  deduct  one  hundred,  this  leaves 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three;  to  which  add 
the  command  of  General  Smith,  and  militia  that  united 
with  him  at  the  Woodyard,  Battalion  Old  Fields,  &c,  the 
regulars  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott,  Barney's  command, 
the  cavalry,  &c,  three  thousand  two  hundred;  making  an 
aggregate  number  of  six  thousand  and  fifty-three.  Besides 
this  force,  several  detachments  are  spoken  of  by  General 
Winder's  officers,  not  known,  amounting  to  several  hundred. 
But  as  a  small  detach  mentor  as  left  at  the  Eastern  Branch 
bridge,  others,  particularly  some  of  the  cavalry,  were  on 
detachment,  reconnoitring,  &c,  the  number  of  forces  may 
be  estimated  at  least  at  six  thousand,  including  about  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  two  eighteen  pounders,  three  twelves, 
and  the  balance  six  pounders.  Our  loss  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, killed,  is  estimated  by  the  superintending  surgeon  at  ten 
or  twelve,  and  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  died,  at  about 
thirty.  General  Winder's  official  report  estimates  our  loss 
at  about  thirty  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 

The  probable  estimate  of  British  forces  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, total  four  thousand  five  hundred ;  killed  at  Bladens- 
burg and  in  the  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty;  wounded  at 
both  places,  three  hundred.  American  forces,  six  thousand; 
killed;  twenty,  wounded  forty;  besides  the  regiment  under 
command  of  Colonel  Minor,  six  hundred  infantry  and  one 
hundred  horse,  which  met  the  retreat  on  the  west  of  the 
turnpike  gate ;  and  General  Young's  brigade  aboutfive  hun- 
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the  luniks  of  Tennessee  (where  the  money  collected 
for  taxes  is  required  to  be  deposited)  refuse  to  re- 
eoive  them  as  cash  deposites,  the  collectors,  in  their 
turn,  refuse  to  receive  them  as  cash  for  taxes.  Owing 
to  the  causes  suggested  in  the  communication  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  and,  perhaps,  to  other 
causes,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  solvency 
of  the  Bank  of  Chilicothe,  the  notes  circulating  in 
Tennessee  have  suffered  a  considerable  depreciation. 
They  have  already  been,  it  is  alleged,  an  object  of 
speculation  ;  those  paid  by  the  United  States  to  the 
militia  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  other  notes 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  Chilicothe ;  and  any  attempt 
to  give  the  former  a  preference,  in  the  payment  of 
taxes,  would  probably  increase  the  arts  of  specula- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  inconveniences  of  which  the 
citizens  of  Tennessee  complain. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  case  is,  obviously, 
one  of  great  delicacy.  The  Government  has  passed 
the  notes  at  their  nominal  value ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  Government  is  bound  to  pay  for  them 
to  the  bank  according  to  their  nominal  value.  The 
Government  did  not  contract  any  engagement  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  notes,  nor  to  accept  them  in 
payment  of  duties  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and  all 
the  persons  who  have  accepted  the  notes,  either  in 
payment  from  the  Government,  or  by  transfer  from 
the  militia,  have  done  so  voluntarily,  without  any 
pretence  of#reliance  upon  any  such  engagement.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  direct,  by 
the  legislative  authority,  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Chilicothe  shall  be  received  in  payment  for  duties, 
the  principle  of  the  direction  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  other  case  where  the  Government  has 
paid  its  troops  or  creditors  in  bank  notes,  which  have 
afterwards  suffered  (from  whatever  cause)  a  depre- 
ciation in  credit  or  circulating  value.  The  effect  of 
such  a  law,  upon  the  public  revenues,  need  not  be 
particularly  stated. 

Considering  the  subject,  however,  as  a  general  sub- 


dred,  which  was  ordered  to  remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac, about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Washington, 
until  the  evening  of  the  2-lth,  when  he  crossed  over  to  Alex- 
andria, and  proceeded  to  Montgomery  Courthouse,  to  join 
the  main  army. 

The  enemy,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  made  the  greatest 
exertions  to  leave  the  city  of  Washington.  They  had  about 
forty  indifferent  looking  horses,  ten  or  twelve  carts  and 
wagons,  one  ox  cart,  one  coach,  and  several  gigs ;  these  were 
sent  to  Bladensburg  to  move  off  the  wounded :  a  drove  of  sixty 
or  seventy  cattle  preceded  this  party.  Arriving  at  Bladens- 
burg, the  British  surgeon  was  ordered  to  select  the  wounded 
who  could  walk  ;  the  forty  horses  were  mounted  by  those 
who  could  ride ;  the  carts  and  wagons  loaded,  and  upwards 
of  ninety  wounded  left  behind.  About  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  the  British  army  passed  through  Bladensburg,  and 
parties  continued  until  morning,  and  stragglers  until  after 
mid-day.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy  to  his  snipping  was 
precipitate,  and  apparently  under  an  alarm,  and,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  it  was  known  to  him  that  our  forces  had  marched 
to  Montgomery  Courthouse. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  General  Stansbury,  Major  Wil- 
liam Pinkney,  Dr.  Catlett,  and  Mr.  Law,  all  remark,  that 
General  Winder  was  active  and  zealous,  encouraged  the 
men,  and  exposed  himself,  and  acted  as  a  man  of  firmness 
during  the  engagement,  and  endeavored  to  rally,  with  other 
officers,  the  lines,  as  they  gave  way. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of  statement, 
that  our  forces  were  much  fatigued  and  worn  down  with 
marching,  counter-marching,  and  their  strength  much  ex- 
hausted, during  their  service,  by  remaining  under  arms 
much  of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day,  by  false  alarms,  and 
otherwise.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  generally  known 
among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  first  line,  that  the  forces 
from  the  city  were  formed  behind  in  the  second  line,  to  meet 
the  enemy  and  support  them.  This  statement  is  made  by 
General  Stansbury,  Major  William  Pinkney,  and  some  other 
officers  of  the  first  line. 


ject,  meriting  the  serious  attention  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  I  am  preparing  instructions  to  the  col- 
lectors, to  regulate  their  conduct  in  receiving  bank 
notes  for  taxes.  The  design  of  the  instructions  will 
be,  to  unite  the  security  of  the  revenue  with  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  banks,  as  well  as  of  individual 
citizens,  during  the  disordered  condition  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country  ;  and,  in  making  this 
arrangement,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified  to  find  that 
the  views  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution  under  consid- 
eration can  be  accomplished. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  &c. 

A.  J.  DALLAS. 
J.  W.  Eppes,  Chairman,  fyc. 

Congress  Hall,  November,  1814. 

Sir  :  It  may  he  satisfactory  to  you  to  be  informed 
of  the  situation  of  the  banks  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. There  are  two  banks  in  that  State — one  at 
Knoxville,  and  the  other  at  Nashville ;  both  of  them 
of  unquestionable  credit  and  solvency.  No  suspen- 
sion has  taken  place  of  specie  payments,  nor  do  we 
believe  any  suspension  will  take  place. 

With  respect  to  the  Bank  of  Chilicothe,  in  the 
notes  of  which  most  of  the  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  have 
been  paid,  we  can  only  observe,  that  no  doubt  was 
entertained  of  its  solvency  and  ability  to  discharge 
its  respective  engagements,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
informed ;  but  the  notes  would  not  circulate  without 
considerable  discount.  This,  we  think,  was  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  course  of  trade  being  from  the 
Southwest,  Eastwardly,  and  Northeast,  and  money 
was  not  wanted  at  Chilicothe  by  the  citizens  of  the 
mercantile  towns  in  Tennessee,  and  not  by  any  doubt 
existing  of  the  solvency  of  the  bank. 

As  these  notes  do  not  suit  the  commercial  relations 
existing  between  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Eastern  States,  we  do  not  wish  them  to  be  further 
used  in  the  payment  of  troops  there. 

The  refusal,  by  the  Government,  to  receive  them 
again  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  has  necessarily  pro- 
duced considerable  irritation,  and  it  is  believed,  by 
some  of  the  people  there,  to  be  an  intentional  attempt 
to  impose  on  them. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  military  ardor,  now 
existing  in  as  high  a  degree  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  sinking  under  the  injustice  of  this 
measure. 

We  have  the  honor  to  he,  &c.  ' 

P.  W.  HUMPHREYS, 
JOHN  H.  BOWER, 
THOS.  K.  HARRIS, 
N.  CANNON. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Bank  Suspensions — Embarrassments  of  the 
Treasury — Letters  from  Secretary  Dallas  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Treasury  Department,  Dec.  2,  1814. 
In  my  communications  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  been  disposed  to  disguise  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Treasury.  A  frank  and  full 
development  of  existing  evils  will  always,  I  hope,  be 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  attention  and  exertion 
of  the  public  authorities ;  and,  with  legislative  aid, 
I  am  still  confident,  that  all  the  difficulties  of  a  defi- 
cient revenue,  a  suspended  circulating  medium,  and 
a  depressed  credit,  may  be  speedily  and  completely 
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overcome.  My  only  apprehension  arises  from  the 
lapse  of  time ;  as  a  remedy  which  would  be  effectual 
to-day,  will,  perhaps,  only  serve  to  increase  the  dis- 
ordef  to-morrow. 

In  answering  the  inquiries  of  your  letter,  permit 
me  state :  1st.  The  amount  of  the  payments  which 
were  to  be  made  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
quarter  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  funds 
prepared,  or  applicable  to  meet  those  payments ;  2d. 
The  payments  that  remain  to  he  made,  and  the  funds 
that  remain  to  meet  them,  for  the  residue  of  the  quar- 
ter ;  and,  3d.  General  information,  in  relation  to  ad- 
ditional measures  for  meeting  the  public  engage- 
ments. 

[The  letter  contains  detailed  statements  showing 
the  ample  provision  made  for  meeting  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  Treasury  until  it  was  deprived  of  its  re- 
sources.by  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  and  so  made 
to  appear  as  a  delinquent  debtor  when  its  real  condi- 
tion was  that  of  a  despoiled  depositor.] 


Treasury  Department,  Nov.  25,  1814. 
Sir  :  The  sudden  determination  of  most  of  the 
banks,  in  which  the  deposites  of  public  money  were 
made,  to  refuse  payment  of  their  notes  and  of  drafts 
upon  them,  in  specie,  deprived  the  Government  of 
the  use  of  its  gold  and  silver,  without  any  act  or 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury.  The  equally 
sudden  determination  of  the  banks  of  each  State  to 
refuse  credit  and  circulation  to  the  notes  issued  in 
other  States,  deprived  the  Government,  without  its 
participation,  of  the  only  means  that  were  possessed 
for  transferring  its  funds  from  the  places  in  which 
they  lay  inactive  to  the  places  in  which  they  were 
wanted,  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the 
funded  debt,  and  the  discharge  of  Treasury  notes.  It 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  these  transactions,  that 
the  bank  credits  of  the  Government  should  be  soon 
exhausted  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c, 
where  the  principal  loan  offices  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  were  established ;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  unable  to  satisfy  its  engagements 
in  those  cities,  unless  the  public  creditors  would 
receive  drafts  on  banks  in  other  States,  or  would 
subscribe  the  amount  of  their  claims  to  a  public  loan, 
or  would  accept  a  payment  in  Treasury  notes.  It 
was  not  unreasonable,  indeed,  to  hope  that  the  banks, 
whose  conduct  had  produced  the  existing  embarrass- 
ment, would  cheerfully  afford  some  alleviating  ac- 
commodation to  the  Governmeut ;  but  every  attempt 
to  realize  that  hope  has  hitherto  failed.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  the  present  application  should  also  be  unsuc- 
cessful, I  think  I  may  rely  on  the  intelligence  and 
candor  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  vindicate  the  Govern- 
ment from  any  reproach,  for  the  want  of  good  faith, 
or  of  essential  resources  to  maintain  the  public  credit. 
The  events  which  have  occurred  the  Government 
could  neither  avert  nor  control. 


Monday,  December,  12. 
A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  Pennsylvania, 
Amos  Slaymaker,  appeared,  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, and  took  his  seat,  in  the  place  of  James 
Whitehill,  resigned;  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  being  first 
administered  to  him. 


Burning  of  the  Library,  and  of  the  BooJcs  and 
Papers  of  Congress  by  the  British."' 
Mr.  Pkabsost,  of  North  Carolina,  from  the 
select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
letter  of  Patrick  Magruder,  respecting  the  de- 
struction of  the  library  and  papers  belonging  to 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, made  a  report  thereon,  exhibiting  a 
detailed  view  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  loss  of  the  library,  which  the  committee 
conceive  might  have  been  preserved  in  whole 
or  in  part,  aife  the  vouchers  for  the  contingent 
expenditures  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  concluding  with  a  resolution,  that  he  be 
credited  with  a  certain  sum,  ascertained  to  have 
been  expended  by  him  between  the  14th  Janu- 
ary, 1814,  and  the  day  on  which  the  Capitol 


*  Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  conflagration  and  de- 
struction of  American  Towns  and  Villages. 
Yice  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  the 

TONNANT,  PATUXENT  RlVER, 

August  18, 1814. 

Sib  :  Having  been  called  upon  by  the  Governor  General 
of  the  Canadas  to  aid  him  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  of 
retaliation  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for 
the  wanton  destruction  committed  by  their  army  in  Upper 
Canada,  it  has  become  imperiously  my  duty,  conformably 
with  the  nature  of  the  Governor  General's  application,  to 
issue  to  the  naval  force  under  my  command*  an  order  to  de- 
stroy and  lay  waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast 
as  may  be  found  assailable. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  contest  would  have  terminated  with- 
out my  being  obliged  to  resort  to  severities  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  civilized  warfare,  and  as  it  has  been 
with  extreme  reluctance  and  concern  that  I  have  found  my- 
self compelled  to  adopt  this  system  of  devastation,  I  shall  be 
equally  gratified  if  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  will  authorize  my  staying  such  proceedings, 
by  making  reparation  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada,  thereby  manifesting  that,  if  the  destructive  meas- 
ures pursued  by  their  army  were  ever  sanctioned,  they  will 
no  longer  be  permitted  by  the  Government. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

ALEX.  COCHRANE, 
Vice  Admiral,  Commander,  dbc. 

Hon.  James  Monroe. 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  Vice  Admiral,  &c. 
Department  op  State, 

September  6, 1814. 

Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the 
18th  of  August,  stating  that,  having  been  called  on  by  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Canadas,  to  aid  him  in  carrying  into 
effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  for  the  wanton  desolation  committed  by  their 
army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  has  become  your  duty,  conform- 
ably with  the  nature  of  the  Governor  General's  application, 
to  issue  to  the  naval  force  under  your  command  an  order  to 
destroy  and  lay  waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the 
coast  as  may  be  found  assailable. 

It  is  seen,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  that  this  system  of 
devastation,  which  has  been  practised  by  the  British  forces, 
so  manifestly  contrary  to  the  usage  of  civilized  warfare,  is 
placed  by  you  on  the  ground  of  retaliation.  No  sooner  were 
the  United  States  compelled  to  resort  to  war  against  Great 
Britain,  than  they  resolved  to  wage  it  in  a  manner  most 
consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  to  those  friend- 
ly relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  between  the 
two  nations  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  They  perceived, 
however,  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  a  spirit,  alike  just 
and  humane,  was  neither  cherished  nor  acted  on  by  your 
Government.  Such  an  assertion  would  not  be  hazarded  if 
it  was  not  supported  by  facts,  the  proof  of  which  has,  per- 
haps, already  carried  the  same  conviction  to  other  nations 
that  it  has  to  the  people  of  these  States.  Without  dwelling 
on  the  deplorable  cruelties  committed  by  the  savages  in  the 
British  ranks,  and  in  British  pay,  at  the  river  Eaisin,  which, 
to  this  day,  has  never  been  disavowed  or  atoned  for,  I  refer, 
as  more  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  your 
letter,  to  the  wanton  desolation  that  was  committed  at 
Havre-de-Graee  and  at  Georgetown,  early  in  the  Spring  of 
1818.    These  villages  were  burnt  and  ravaged  by  the  naval 
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"was  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  report  was 
read  by  Mr.  P.  in  his  place,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.     It  is  as  follows : 

That  tho  committee  have  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  library  of  Congress,  consisting  of  volumes  agreea- 
bly to  the  catalogue  herewith  submitted,  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  enemy  on  the  24th  of  August  last ;  and, 
also,  the  manuscript  record's,  papers,  and  secret  jour- 
nals of  Congress,  mentioned  in  the  communication 
submitted  to  this  committee.  In  addition  to  the 
ascertainment  of  those  facts,  the  committee  have  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  form  and  express  some  opin- 
ion as  to  the  degree  of  diligence  and  precaution  ex- 
ercised by  the  Clerk,  and  those  in  his  employ,  to 
prevent  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained.  In  doing 
this  they  have  taken  into  consideration  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  enemy  in  the  Chesapeake,  the 
Potomac,  and  tho  Patuxent,  almost  uniformly  from 
the  month  of  June  to  the  period  of  their  incursion  on 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  apprehension  which 
prevailed  on  this  subject,  as  developed  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  "  causes  of  the 
success  of  the  enemy  in  his  recent  enterprises  against 
this  metropolis,"  &c.  They  have  also  referred  to  the 
several  Heads  of  Departments,  and  obtained  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  removing 
and  securing  the  papers  and  effects  belonging  to  their 
offices;  which  information  the  committee  herewith 
submit  as  part  of  their  report,  contained  in  the  let- 
ters marked  Nds.  1,  2, 3,  and  4 ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  measures,  preparatory  to  a  removal  of  the  doc- 


forces  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  ruin  of  their  unarmed  inhab- 
itants, who  saw,  with  astonishment,  that  they  derived  no 
protection  to  their  property  from  the  laws  of  war.  During 
the  same  season,  scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried  on 
under  the  same  authority,  were  witnessed  all  along  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most 
seriouB  private  distress,  and  under  circumstances  that  justi- 
fied the  suspicion  that  revenge  and  cupidity,  rather  than  the 
manly  motives  that  should  dictate  the  hostility  of  a  high- 
minded  foe,  led.  to  their  perpetration.  The  late  destruction 
of  the  houses  of  the  Government  in  this  city  is  another  act 
which  comes  necessarily  into  view.  In  the  wars  of  modern 
Europe,  no  example  of  the  kind,  even  among  nations  the 
most  hostile  to  each  other,  can  he  traced.  In  the  course  of 
ten  years  past,  the  capitals  of  the  principal  powers  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  have  been  conquered,  and  occupied 
alternately  by  the  victorious  armies  of  each  other,  and  no 
instance  of  such  wanton  and  unjustifiable  destruction  has 
been  seen.  We  must  go  back  to  distant  and  barbarous  ages 
to  find  a  parallel  for  the  acts  of  which  I  complain. 

Although  these  acts  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did  not 
impose  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  retaliation,  yet 
in  no  instance  has  it  been  authorized. 

The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark  in  Upper  Canada, 
posterior  to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated,  was  not 
executed  on  that  principle.  The  village  of  Newark  adjoined 
Fort  George,  and  its  destruction  was  justified  by  the  officers 
who  ordered  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  became  necessary  in 
the  military  operations  there.  The  act,  however,  was  disa- 
vowed by  the  Government.  The  burning  which  took  place 
at  Long  Point  was  unauthorized  by  the  Government,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  officer  subjected  to  the  investigation 
of  a  military  tribunal.  For  the  burning  at  St.  David's,  com- 
mitted by  stragglers,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  that 
quarter  was  dismissed,  without  a  trial,  for  not  preventing  it. 
I  anj  commanded  by  the  President  distinctly  to  state,  that 
it  as  little  comports  with  any  orders  which  have  beeu  issued 
to  the  military  and  naval  commanders  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  does  with  the  established  and  known  humanity  of  the 
American  nation,  to  pursue  a  system  which  it  appears  you 
have  adopted.  This  Government  owes  it  to  itself,  to  the 
principles  which  it  has  ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  just- 
ly chargeable  to  it,  any  such  wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable 
warfare. 

Whatever  unauthorized  irregularities  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  any  of  its  troops,  it  would  have  been  ready,  act- 
ing on  these  principles  of  sacred  and  eternal  obligation,  to 
disavow,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  to  repair.  But, 
in  the  plan  of  desolating  warfare  which  your  letter  so  ex- 
plicitly makes  known,  and  which  is  attempted  to  be  excus- 


uraents  belonging  to  the  several  Departments,  were 
taken  as  early  as  the  20th  and  21st  of  August,  and 
the  removals  of  all  effected  by  the  22d  ;  whereas  no 
preparatory  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  library 
and  papers  appertaining  to  the  office  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  any  efforts  made  to  procure  the 
means  of  transportation  till  the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
of  August ;  after  which  time  the  committee  were 
convinced  that  the  means  of  transportation  were 
difficult  to  obtain,  if  not  impracticable. 

As  to  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  on  account  of  in- 
disposition, as  alleged,  the  committee  have  not  ex- 
amined as  to  the  particular  nature  and  extent  of  that 
indisposition.  They  will  only  say  that  it  was,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  serious  and  alarming,  to  have 
justified  his  absence  under  the  circumstances  which 
then  existed.  The  committee  are,  therefore,  con- 
strained to  express  the  opinion,  that  due  precaution 
and  diligence  were  not  exercised  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction and  loss  which  has  been  sustained. 

Removal  and  Preservation    of  the  Boolcs  and 
Papers  of  the  Departments. 
Treasuet  Department,  Nov.  5,  1814. 

Sir  :  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  books  and 
papers  appertaining  to  the  Treasury  were  packed  up 
on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  August,  1814,  and  sent  off  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

It  is  also  stated  to  me  that  much  difficulty  was 
not  experienced  in  procuring  carriages  to  transport 
the  books  and  papers;  and  that,  in  fact,  two  wagons, 


ed  on  a  plea  so  utterly  groundless,  the  President  perceives 
a  spirit  of  deep-rooted  hostility,  which,  without  the  evidence 
of  such  facts,  ne  could  not  have  believed  existed,  or  would 
have  been  carried  to  such  an  extremity. 

For  the  reparation  of  injuries,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be,  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  the 
military  and  naval  force  of  either  power  may  have  commit- 
ted against  the  other,  this  Government  will  always  be  ready 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements.  It  is  presumed  that 
your  Government  will  neither  expect  nor  propose  any  which 
are  not  reciprocal. 

Should  your  Government  adhere  to  a  system  of  desola- 
tion, so  contrary  to  the  views  and  practice  of  the  United 
States,  so  revolting  to  humanity,  and  repugnant  to  the  sen- 
timents and  usages  of  the  civilized  world,  whilst  it  will  be 
seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  it  must  and  will  be  met  with  a 
determination  and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people  con- 
tending in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  righto  and  dearest 
interests.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCHRANE, 

Vice  Admiral,  Commander,  dbc. 


Vice  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship 

TONNANT,  IN  TUB  CHESAPEAKE, 

September  19,  1814. 

Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
6th  instant  this  morning,  in  reply  to  the  one  which  1  ad- 
dressed to  you  from  the  Patuxent. 

As  I  have  no  authority  from  my  Government  to  enter 
upon  any  kind  of  discussion  relative  to  the  points  contained 
in  your  letter,  I  have  only  to  regret  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  hope  that  I  shall  do  authorized  to  recall  my 
general  order;  which  has  been  further  sanctioned  by  a  sub- 
sequent request  from  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost. 

A  copy  of  your  letter  will  this  day  be  forwarded  by  me  to 
England,  and,  until  I  receive  instructions  from  my  Govern- 
ment, the  measures  which  I  have  adopted  must  be  persisted 
in,  unless  remuneration  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
Canadas  for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  from  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  &c. 

ALES.  COCHRANE, 
Vice  Admiral,  Commander,  So. 

Hon.  James  Monroe. 
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more  than  were  eventually  found  necessary,  were  en- 
gaged by  the  Department. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  A.  J.  DALLAS. 

Joseph  Pearson,  Esq. 


War  Department,  Nov.  21,  1814. 

Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  21st  instant,  inquiring  at  what  time  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  Department  of  State  were  removed 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  in 
this  city,  and  whether  it  was  practicable  for  the 
Clerk'  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have  ob- 
tained the  means  of  removing  the  library  and  papers 
belonging  to  that  House  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  within  the  space  of  three  days  previous  to  that 
event. 

Having  left  this  city  on  the  Thursday  preceding 
the  24th  of  August  for  the  neighborhood  of  Benedict, 
and  having  entered  it  afterwards,  momentarily  only, 
prior  to  the  24th,  I  have  no  knowledge,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  the  means  which  might  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  removal  of  the  library  and  docu- 
ments of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Apprehending,  when  I  left  the  city,  that  the  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  Department  of  State  would  be 
in  danger,  I  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  packed 
up  and  in  readiness  to  be  moved  on  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  It  was  under  this  order,  and 
on  the  subsequent  notice,  which  was  communicated, 
that  they  were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the 
22d  August. 

I  have  understood  that  the  papers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  were  likewise  removed  on  the  22d  of 
August. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  JAMES  MONROE. 

Hon.  Joseph  Pearson,  B.  of  Reps. 


Navy.  Department,  Nov.  5,  1814. 

Snt :  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in 
your  note  of  yesterday,  requiring  "  such  information 
as  to  the  time  when  the  papers  of  this  Department 
were  packed  up  and  removed ;  and,  finally,  my  opin- 
ion as  to  the  practicability  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
conveyance,  for  three  days  immediately  preceding  the 
destruction  of  the  Capitol  by  the  enemy,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  that,  having,  on  Saturday,  the  20th 
August  last,  directed  the  Chief  Clerk  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  for  the  removal  of  the  books,  papers, 
and  effects  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  to  procure 
the  necessary  transportation,  I  now  enclose  his  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the 
execution  of  my  order,  as  conveying  more  correct  in- 
formation, in  relation  to  the  subject  of  your  inquiry, 
than  that  which  comes  within  my  own  knowledge. 

I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  JONES. 

Hon.  Joseph  Pearson,  Chairman,  SfC. 


Navy  Department,  Nov.  5,  1814. 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  prepare  for  the  removal  and  safety  of 
the  public  documents  and  archives  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, on  Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  August,  1814, 
and  anticipating  a  difficulty  in  procuring  wagons,  he 
sanctioned  the  transportation  by  water,  in  boats  up 
the  Potomac  River. 

On   Sunday  three   of  the   clerks  were  employed 


packing  up,  in  boxes  and  trunks,  all  the  books  of 
record,  papers,  library,  maps,  charts,  plans,  sta- 
tionery, trophies,  various  valuable  instruments,  paint- 
ings, prints,  &c,  ready  for  removal  on  the  next  day ; 
and  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  21st  of  August, 
two  river  boats,  with  their  crews,  were  engaged  for 
the  purpose  at  the  ordinary  pay  and  wages. 

On  Monday,  the  22d  of  August,  two  of  the  city 
carts  were  engaged,  and  all  the  boxes  and  articles  in 
the  Navy  Department,  (heavy  desks  and  furniture 
excepted,)  were  put  on  board  a  boat  at  the  nearest 
wharf  to  the  offices,  and  at  4  P.  M.  proceeded  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Georgetown. 

In  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  the  22d,  two  large 
wagons  with  drivers  presented  themselves  at  the  De- 
partment for  employ,  and  on  account  of  the  previous 
arrangement  to  transport  by  water,  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Accountant  of  the  Navy  Department, 
who  loaded  them  with  the  effects  of  his  office. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  August,  the  Chief  Clerk, 
with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Department,  proceeded 
up  the  river  Potomac,  and  passed  through  the  locks 
and  canal  to  a  place  of  safety. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  more  boats, 
and  men  enough  to  navigate  them  up  the  river  above 
the  falls.  BENJAMIN  HOMANS,  Cleric. 


Treasury  Department. 
General  Land  Office,  November  5, 1814. 

Sir:  In  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  I  have 
the  honor  to  reply  to  the  questions  in  your  letter  of 
yesterday. 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  destruction  of  the 
public  buildings,  the  records  of  this  office  were  pre- 
pared for  removal. 

On  Monday  wagons  were  procured  in  the  country, 
loaded  in  the  evening,  and  the  records  removed  the 
same  night. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
conveyance  on  other  roads  than  that  which  I  trav- 
elled I  cannot  form  an  opinion,  but  on  that  road  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  what  I  wanted  for  this 
office  on  that  day.     I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  GARDINER,  Chief  Cleric. 

Hon.  J.  Pearson. 


Thtjesdat,  December  15. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gholson,  the  petition  of 
Amy  Dardin,  presented  on  the  27th  December, 
1804,  was  referred   to  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions and  Revolutionary  Claims. 

Duties  on  Manufactures.* 
The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Vir- 
ginia, resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 

*  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  distresses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  but  a  view  of  the 
proceedings  in  Congress  to  obtain  it.  Loans  were  at  first 
chiefly  relied  upon :  they  soon  ceased  to  be  obtainable  on 
possible  terms.  Six  per  centum  stocks  fell  to  a  discount  of 
12, 16,  and  finally  20  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  for  100  dollars 
stock  issued  there  would  be  received,  first,  68  dollars,  then 
84,  then  80.  Treasury  notes  were  tried :  they  sunk  every- 
where, and  lowest  where  most  needed— falling  as  low  as  3S$ 
per  centum  on  the  Canada  frontier.  Taxes,  dh'oct  and  in- 
direct, universal  and  pervading,  became  the  inevitable  resort. 
Not  only  large  objects,  as  houses,  lands,  and  slaves,  went 
upon  the  tax  list,  but  minute  articles  of  household  use,  and 
personal  convenience  or  consumption.    The  tax  list  was  ex 
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Whole,  on  the  bill  "  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nues for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Government, 
by  laying  duties  on  various  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  manufactured  within  the  United 
States." 

[This  bill  proposes  to  lay  on  all  manufactures 
the  duties  specified  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  bill :] 

On  pig  iron,  per  ton,  one  dollar. 

On  castings  of  iron,  per  ton,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

On  bar  iron,  per  ton,  one  dollar. 

On  rolled  or  slit  iron,  per  ton,  one  dollar. 

On  cut  nails,  brads,  and  sprigs,  made  wholly  or  in 
part  by  machinery,  per  pound,  one  cent. 

On  candles  of  spermaceti  or  white  wax,  per  pound, 
ten  cents. 

On  mould  candles  of  tallow,  or  of  wax,  or  other 
than  white,  or  in  part  of  each,  per  pound,  three 
cents. 

On  dipped  candles  of  tallow,  or  of  wax,  other  than 
white,  or  in  part  of  each,  per  pound,  one  cent. 

On  hats,  caps  of  leather  or  fur,  bonnets,  except 
made  entirely  from  wool,  silk,  cotton,  or  linen,  or  in 
part  from  each,  or  which,  if  made  from  other  mate- 
rials, shall  not  exceed  in  value  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  eight  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  paper,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  playing-cards,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  saddles  and  bridles,  six  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  boots  and  bootees,  exceeding  five  dollars  per 
pair  in  value,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  six  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

On  leather,  including  therein  all  hides  and  skins, 
whether  tanned,  tawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise  made, 
on  the  original  manufacture  thereof,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Eppes  assigned,  at  some  length,  the  rea- 
sons why  the  committee  had,  on  these  manu- 
factures, departed  occasionally  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  House,  and  generally  preferred 
an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty ;  the  principal 
of  which  was,  the  great  variety  in  quality  and 
denomination  of  these  articles,  which,  while  it 
would  make  specific  duties  vexations,  would 
render  them  liable  to  continual  evasions.  All 
the  articles  proposed  to  be  dutied,  he  further 
said,  pay  a  much  higher  duty  when  imported, 
and,  whilst  the  last  section  of  this  bill  limited 


hausting  the  catalogue  of  whatever  was  ate,  drank,  worn,  or 
used  by  man.  The  only  currency  of  the  Government — 
what  it  received  and  what  it  paid  out — was  depreciated 
paper.  Of  gold,  none  had  been  seen  for  years.  Silver  dis- 
appeared, even  for  the  smallest  change ;  and  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar,  down  to  a  cent,  were  substituted  by  tick- 
ets, issued  by  all  sorts  of  traders  and  dealers,  some  payable 
in  the  articles  of  their  calling — of  which  the  butchers  and 
the  bakers  were  the  best.  How  strongly  all  this  contrasts 
with  the  Mexican  war  of  1846,  after  the  gold  currency  had 
been  restored  and  the  independent  treasury  established! 
when  a  foreign  war — one  in  a  foreign  country  8,000  miles 
distant — was  carried  on  without  additional  taxes  I  when 
loans  were  a  subject  of  competition,  only  obtained  by  the 
lender  paying  premium  1  when  all  the  public  securities  re- 
mained above  par  1  and  all  treasury  payments  made  to  the 
day  in  solid  gold  1  and  without  the  help  of  a  national  bank. 


the  operation  of  the  tax  to  the  continuance  of 
the  double  duties  now  imposed  by  law,  no  arti- 
cle had  been  selected  for  taxation  which  it  was 
believed  the  United  States  could  not  manufac- 
ture in  abundance  for  their  consumption.  In 
the  present  situation  of  the  country,  conceiving 
it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  on  the  necessity 
of  imposing  additional  taxes,  he  waived  any 
remarks  on  that  head. 

Mr.  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  following  words  in  the  above 
enumeration :  "  Out  nails,  brads,  and  sprigs, 
made  wholly  or  in  part  by  machinery,  one  cent 
per  pound." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Baylies  was  negatived — 
ayes  only  39. 

This  amendment  having  failed — 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  amend 
this  clause  so  as  to  reduce  the  tax  on  nails  from 
one  cent  to  half  a  cent  per  pound,  which  he 
supported  by  a  variety  of  observations. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Fisk,  of  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Eppes,  and  Mr.  Kjlboubn  ;  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Wm.  Beed  ;  and  was  negatived 
— ayes  34. 

Various  modifications  of  this  clause  were  pro- 
posed, one  only  of  which  succeeded,  viz :  to 
insert,  "  or  rolled,"  after  the  word  "  cut." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yancey,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  word  "  manufactured  "  was  added  to 
the  word  "tobacco,"  so  as  to  define  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  that  tax. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  moved  to  amend  the  clause 
for  taxing  "  hats,"  by  inserting,  among  the  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  are  made  of  "  straw ;  "  in 
support  of  which  motion  he  made  a  number  of 
ingenious  and  pertinent  remarks,  arising  from 
the  domestic  nature  of  this  manufacture,  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  young  females  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  in  an  equally  good- 
humored  manner,  objected  to  the  motion ;  deem- 
ing the  elegant  bonnets  which  adorn  our  ladies' 
heads,  and  their  perpetually  changing  fashions, 
as  fit  subjects  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  observed,  that  it  was 
far  from  the  Financial  Committee's  intention  to 
include  this  branch  of  manufacture ;  and  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Wheaton  was  agreed  to  by  a 
great  majority. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts,  supported 
by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Bsigham),  moved  to  strike 
out  the  tax  on  leather  altogether.  Negatived 
— ayes  42. 

Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to 
amend  the  clause  relating  to  the  tax  on  hats, 
by  striking  out  "  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "two  dollars." 
— Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
amend  the  above  extract,  by  striking  out  all 
the  proposed  taxes,  except  those  on  pig  iron, 
oastings,  bar,  and  rolled,  and  slit  iron,  playing 
cards,  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  and  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  snuff ;  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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On  flour,  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

On  corn,  five  cents  per  bushel. 

On  rye,  five  cents  per  bushel. 

On  cotton,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  hemp,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  sugar,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  rice,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  tobacco,  one  cent  per  pound. 

On  copper  and  leaden  ore,  and  coal  of  mines,  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  steam  engines,  if  employed  in  factories,  fifty 
dollars ;  if  employed  in  propelling  boats,  one  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  when  an  exclusive  privilege  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  the  person  or  persons  chargeable 
therewith,  two  hundred  dollars. 

On  offices,  created  by  authority  of  the  United 
States,  whose  emolument,  by  salary  or  perquisites, 
shall  annually  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
not  exceed  five  thousand,  one  per  centum ;  and  on 
those  which  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  five  per 
centum  on  such  excess,  except  those  offices  whose 
emoluments  are  prohibited  from  diminution  by  the 
constitution  :  Provided,  That  so  much  of  each  of  the 
foregoing  products,  as  shall  be  consumed  by  the 
owner,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

This  motion  Mr.  "Wilson  supported  by  a  train 
of  reasoning  on  this  basis :  that  the  freeholders, 
who  form  the  body  of  those  who  aje  repre- 
sented on  this  floor,  ought  to  pay  a  tax,  if  not 
higher,  at  least  in  some  degree  proportioned  to 
the  tax  now  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  poor 
and  industrious  mechanics  of  the  country.  He 
made  use  of  a  number  of  arguments  to  show 
that  the  taxes  he  proposed  were  equitable  in 
themselves,  and  more  reasonable  than  those 
proposed  by  his  motion  to  be  exempted  from 
taxation ;  and  particularly  the  article  of  sper- 
maceti candles,  and  some  others,  which  will 
have  an  exclusively  sectional  operation.  In 
this  exposition  he  went  much  into  detail. 

The  question  on  this  motion  was  taken  with- 
out debate,  and  decided  in  the  negative — ayes 
only  thirteen. 

Mr.  Oakley,  of  New  York,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  article  of  "  dipped  candles ; "  which 
motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Eppes,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Oakley  then  moved  to  except  from  tax- 
ation altogether  all  mould  candles  of  tallow. — 
Negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  John  Keed,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
strike  out  "spermaceti"  candles;  and  argued  at 
some  length  in  support  of  his  motion,  on  the 
ground  of  the  almost  exclusive  operation  of  this 
tax  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket  and  town  of 
New  Bedford,  &c,  and  therein  diminished 
ability  to  pay ;  as,  also,  on  the  ground  of  its 
tendency  to  depress  the  whale  fisheries. 

The  question  on  the  motion  being  taken 
without  debate,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
as  follows :  For  the  motion  54,  against  it  50. 

Mr.  Bathes  moved  to  strike  out  five  per 
centum,  the  proposed  tax  on  paper,  and  insert 
three  in  lieu  thereof.  This  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Eppes,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Mr.  Bbadbttry,  of  Massachusetts,  then  moved 


to  except  from  the  clause  for  taxing  paper,  such 
paper  as  is  used  for  printing  newspapers.  He 
said  it  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  free  Govern- 
ments to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion, which  this  tax  would  have  a  tendency  to 
check. 

Mr.  Eppes  opposed  this  motion,  not  from  any 
disposition  to  suppress  newspapers,  because  he 
did  not  believe  it  would  have  this  effect ;  but 
because  he  believed  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper who,  by  his  business,  made  his  four  or 
five  thousario'  dollars  a  year,  was  as  fit  a  subject 
for  taxation  as  the  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
derived  less  profit  from  their  business. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  House  proceeded  in  further  dis- 
cussion and  amendment  of  the  bill.  And,  about 
four  o'clock,  the  committee  rose  and  reported 
their  proceedings  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 

Fbiday,  December  16. 
Duties  on  Manufactures. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the 
bill  to  impose  duties  on  certain  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise. 

On  concurring  in  the  amendment  to  exempt 
spermaceti  candles  from  the  proposed  tax  of  ten 
cents  per  pound,  there  were  for  the  motion  63, 
against  it  50. 

On  the  question  of  concurring  in  exempting 
dipped  candles  from  taxation,  there  were  83 
votes  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  place 
visiting  cards  in  the  same  clause  of  taxation  as 
playing  cards ;  which  motion  was  agreed  to  by 
the  following  vote :  For  the  motion  6*3,  against 
it  29. 

Mr.  KiLBOHEfr,  of  Ohio,  then  moved  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  tax 
candles  of  spermaceti  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  pound;  which  motion  prevailed,  by  the 
following  vote :  For  the  motion  74,  against 
it  51. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  by  adding,  after  the  clause  for 
taxing  cut  nails,  &c,  the  following  words — 
"  when  sold."    This  motion  was  negatived. 

And  the  bill  was  then  ordered  to  bo  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  to-morrow ;  and  on  motion, 
the  House  adjourned. 


Satubday,  December  17. 
Tax  Bills. 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
bill  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  Government  and  maintain- 
ing the  public  credit,  by  laying  duties  on  house- 
hold furniture,  on  horses  kept  exclusively  for 
the  saddle  or  the  carriage,  and  on  gold  and  sil- 
ver watches ;  and  the  amendments  made  to  the 
same  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  read, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  House. 
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-   |1  00 

e than  $600 

1  50 

"    1,000 

3  00 

"    1,500 

6  00 

"    2,000 

-   10  00 

"    3,000 

-   17  00 

"    4,000 

-   28  00 

"    6,000 

-   45  00 

"   9,000 

-   75  00 

. 

-  100  00 

The  following  are  the  taxes  included  in  this 
bill.  On  all  household  furniture,  kept  for  use, 
the  value  of  which,  in  any  one  family,  with  the 
exception  of  beds,  bedding,  kitchen  furniture, 
and  articles  made  in  the  family  from  domestic 
materials,  shall  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  in 
value,  a  tax  to  be  laid  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scale : 

If  not  exceeding  $400 
Above  $400  and  not  n 

"        600      " 

"      1,000       " 

"      1,500       " 

"      2,000       " 

"      3,000       " 

"      4,000       " 

■•      6,000       " 

"      9,000  - 

One  dollar  on  every  horse  kept  exclusively 
for  the  saddle ;  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 
every  horse  kept  for  use  in  a  carriage  liable  to 
be  taxed ;  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for 
every  horse  kept  for  the  use  of  both  saddle  and 
carriage. 

Two  dollars  on  every  gold  watch,  and  one 
dollar  on  every  silver  watch,  kept  for  use.] 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
amend  the  bill ;  amongst  which  was  one  by  Mr. 
Gaston,  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  bill  as  in- 
cludes the  tax  on  household  furniture ;  which 
was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays — For  the  motion 
52,  against  it  99. 

Mr.  Law,  of  Connecticut,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  not  hitherto  retarded 
the  despatch  of  the  public  business,  by  con- 
suming the  time  of  the  House  in  debate,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  indulged,  while  I  make  a  few  remarks 
in  justification  of  the  vote  I  intend  to  give  on 
the  bill  now  under  consideration.  This  bill 
proposes  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  leather,  candles,  paper,  and  other  articles 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  peo- 
ple generally,  and  will  be  sensibly  felt  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  community.  The  bill  grows 
out  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  accepted  by  the  House,  and  forms 
a  branch  of  an  extensive  system  of  taxation, 
which  will  probably  continue  for  years ;  and  as 
my  opposition  arises  from  a  conviction  that  the 
objects  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied 
will  not  warrant  the  levy,  my  remarks  will  go 
to  the  system  generally,  as  well  as  to  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

The  object  is  to  continue  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged ;  and  as  an  inducement  to  us 
to  unite  in  the  measures  proposed,  many  con- 
siderations are  urged.  Little  is  of  late  said  of 
the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  declared ;  indeed,  this  would  be 
now  idle,  if  not  indecorous,  inasmuch  as  the 
Administration  themselves  have  relinquished 
and  abandoned  every  principle  on  which  the 
war  was  declared.  And  instead  of  fighting  to 
gain,  or  secure  any  rights,  the  question  now 
seems  to  be,  how  much  we  shall  give  up,  to  re- 
gain that  peace  we  rashly  threw  away. 


We  are  now  called  upon  to  unite  in  grant- 
ing the  means  neccessary  to  prosecute  the  war; 
because  it  is  said  its  character  is  changed,  it  has 
now  become  a  defensive  war ; — that  as  we  are 
engaged  in  it,  we  must  prosecute  it  with  union, 
firmness,  and  vigor,  or  submit  to  terms  which 
the  nation  ought  not  to  brook ;  and  that  the 
credit  of  the  nation  will  be  irretrievably  lost, 
unless  speedily  revived  by  making  suitable  and 
ample  provision  by  taxes.  And  for  these  rea- 
sons we  are  required  to  unite,  and  this  union  is 
to  be  evidenced  by  our  willingness  to  grant  all 
the  means  the  Administration  demand  in  men 
or  money.  Let  us,  sir,  examine  these  grounds, 
and  calmly  inquire,  whether  they  impose  any 
obligation,  or  furnish  any  new  claim  on  those 
who,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  opposed  to 
the  war,  among  which  number  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  be  ranked. 

That  this  nation  is  in  a  deplorable  condition 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  the  character  of  the 
war  is  changed  I  do  deny.  It  is  true,  that  the 
effects  and  operation  of  the  war  on  this  people 
have  been  different  from  what  was  expected  or 
anticipated  by  its  advocates;  but  not  diverse 
from  those  predicted  by  its  opposers.  Instead 
of  posseting  the  British  provinces  on  the  North 
and  East  in  rapid  succession,  \ve  daily  tremble 
even  here,  and  on  the  whole  seacoast,  watching 
the  movements  of  the  hostile  fleets,  which  ride 
undisturbed  in  every  bay  and  inlet  bordering 
along  the  Atlantic ;  scarcely  a  spot  is  guarded 
against  their  encroachment ;  they  assail  us,  put 
the  country  in  commotion,  burn,  ravage,  and 
destroy  the  dwellings  of  our  citizens,  and  retire 
when  they  please.  Still  the  character  of  the 
war  is  not  changed ;  every  thing  else  has 
changed,  except  the  Administration  and  the 
character  of  the  war,  and  this  will  remain  the 
same,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  guide  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  Some  of  the 
causes  which  engendered  and  produced  the  war 
had  been  nurtured  and  cherished  for  years ;  nor 
was  the  act,  in  my  opinion,  so  much  the  result 
of  wise  policy  and  sound  judgment,  as  the  effect 
of  passion.  Our  grand  object  had  been  for 
years  to  cripple  and  injure  Great  Britain,  then 
struggling  for  the  liberties  of  the  European 
world,  as  it  is  now  proved  and  confessed. 
Hence,  that  long  course  of  griping  policy,  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  regulating  commerce, 
had  been  adopted  in  deadly  succession,  in  uni- 
son with  the  views  of  the  now  fallen  tyrant, 
and  which  was  vainly  believed  would  soon 
operate  the  destruction  of  that  kingdom ;  the 
effects  of  which  was  only  to  impoverish  our- 
selves, blast  our  prosperity,  and  check  the  vigor 
and  enterprise  of  this  once  happy  and  active 
people;  and  which  system  was  persevered  in, 
until  it  brought  down  this  nation  from  the 
proud  eminence  it  once  held,  to  abject  poverty 
and  ruin.  Our  trade  was  destroyed,  our  sailors 
dispersed  and  banished  like  our  "  commerce, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government. 
Our  stores  and  warehouses,  which  once  teemed 
with  merchandise  of  all  climes,  became  vacant 
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and  solitary ;  our  wharves  and  quays  were  de- 
serted, or  lined  with  empty  and  mouldering 
hulks ;  the  hum  of  business  which  once  enliv- 
ened our  cities,  changed  to  groans  of  poverty ; 
industry,  which  once  invigorated  and  supported 
thousands,  driven  for  want  of  employment  to 
idleness  and  beggary.  And,  to  cap  the  climax 
of  our  calamities,  at  last  came  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  converted  thousands,  who,  in  better 
times,  might  have  been  employed  in  productive 
labor,  into  drones,  consuming  the  substance  of 
the  nation,  in  the  shape  of  soldiers,  contractors, 
tax-gatherers,  and  sharpers,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Administration,  in  endless  varie- 
ties. 

We,  sir,  struck  the  first  blow,  as  it  were,  in 
the  dark,  against  the  defenceless  provinces  of 
Canada ;  they  resisted  and  repelled  our  attacks ; 
disgrace  and  mortification  ensued.  Our  Ad- 
ministration were  disappointed;  they  awoke 
from  their  delirium,  and  behold!  the  author  and 
contriver  of  the  evils  we  have  suffered,  and  are 
suffering,  retires  from  the  nations  of  the  earth 
— his  kingdom  taken  from  him.  Our  enemy 
increased  in  strength,  having  finished  his  work 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  at  liberty  to  suc- 
cor his  provinces,  and  send  his  ships  on  our 
coast,  not  in  the  small  number  of  six  or  seven, 
which  was  once  stated  on  this  floor  to  be  the 
extent  he  could  maintain  at  any  one  time  on 
our  Atlantic  frontier,  but  in  fleets  powerful  and 
numerous;  and  powerful  and  numerous  must 
they  be  to  drive  our  gallant  navy  from  the 
ocean,  compel  them  to  retire  into  rivers,  or 
seek  refuge  under  fortifications,  to  avoid  the 
grasp  of  the  enemy. 

Sir,  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try were  never  heartily  disposed  to  engage  in 
this  controversy.  "We  perceive  no  national  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  the  war ;  this  ap- 
pears pretty  clear  from  theMifficulty  in  recruit- 
ing the  army,  even  with  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  great  bounties  and  high  wages,  which  have 
been  held  out  to  them.  They  saw  nothing  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration,  different  from  what 
had  existed  for  years ;  injuries  they  knew  this 
country  had  experienced  from  Great  Britain, 
but  they  were,  and  ever  had  been  considered, 
as  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  relation  the 
countries  stood  in  to  each  other,  and  which  re- 
quired a  remedy  by  negotiation  rather  than  by 
force: — an  opinion  now  entertained  by  the 
present  Administration.  But  the  people  never 
were  disposed  to  contend  for  abstract  princi- 
ples, and  fight  for  rights  which  required  sub- 
tlety to  define  and  sophistry  to  support.  Many 
indeed  believed,  as  they  had  been  told,  that  a 
halcyon  period  would  follow  after  a  very  short 
struggle.  They  acquiesced,  and  some  justified 
the  war — others  deploring  the  mad  career 
which  the  Administration  were  pursuing,  and 
the  certain  ruin  to  which  their  measures  would 
lead,  strove  to  arrest  the  downward  course; 
they  were  stigmatized  as  traitors  and  enemies 
to  the  country,  and  even  threatened  with  con- 
fiscation and  hemp,  because  they  opposed  the 


war;  their  apprehensions  are  now  realized, 
and  their  prediction  verified. 

Sir,  what  are  our  hopes  by  continuing  the 
war  ?  The  Administration  have  had,  so  far  as 
we  could  grant,  all  the  means,  in  men  and 
money,  which  their  ambition  and  prodigality 
demanded  ;  and,  under  the  most  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances, they  have  now  wasted  two  years 
and  a  hah^  and  what  have  they  accomplished? 
Have  they  secured  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors' 
Bights,"  this  darling  national  amulet?  Both 
have  been,  on<*nature  consideration,  deliberately 
abandoned.  Have  they  made,  any  progress  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Canadas?  So  far  from  pro- 
gressing in  this  great  work,  that  for  a  long  time 
after  the  declaration  of  war  no  rays  of  that 
glory,  which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  to  in- 
toxicate some  gentlemen,  darted  in  the  North- 
ern sky.  And  except  the  instances  of  Perry, 
Macdonough,  and  a  few  others,  over  whose 
heads  the  Aurora  Borealis  has  shone  re- 
splendent, we  have  gained  nothing ;  and  our 
prospects  in  that  quarter  now  are  as  gloomy 
and  cheerless  as  the  sterile  regions  we  covet. 
"We  have  lost  much  territory ;  our  armies  have 
been  wasted ;  our  money  is  exhausted,  and  our 
credit  gone.  If,  after  all  this,  we  persevere  in 
the  original  scheme  of  conquering  the  Canadas, 
thereby  provoking  the  enemy  to  commit  de- 
vastation and  waste  on  the  seaboard,  how  can 
it  be  said  the  character  of  the  war  is  changed  ? 
It  is  still  marked  with  its  original  hideous  and 
deformed  features. 

It  is  urged,  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
grant  money  to  prosecute  the  war,  that  it  ap- 
pears by  the  communications  containing  the 
instructions  and  correspondence  with  our  com- 
missioners, that  the  terms  proposed  by  Great 
Britain  are  such  as  cannot  be  accepted,  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  this  na- 
tion, and  therefore  we  ought  to  unite  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  the  terms,  as  contained  in  the  Mes- 
sage of  October  last,  taken  in  the  extent  they 
seem  to  imply,  without  any  modification  or 
qualification,  are  such  as  we  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept. But,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  corre- 
spondence contained  in  the  Message  of  the  first 
of  the  present  month,  looks  much  more  favor- 
able, and  the  aspect  is  much  more  pacific  now 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  Tet  suppose  the 
terms  of  peace  are  as  hard  and  unreasonable 
as  they  at  first  appeared,  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  we  must  unite  in  carrying  on  our 
offensive  war  against  the  Canadas,  and  thereby 
add  tenfold  to  the  miseries  and  distresses  of  the 
country.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  during 
the  time  the  present  Administration  remain  in 
power,  with  their  present  views  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
better  terms.  Great  Britain  is  now  powerful 
and  flourishing;  war  is  the  habit  of  that 
nation ;  they  are  flushed  with  their  recent  suc- 
cesses, and,  by  commanding  the  trade  of  the 
world,  they  possess  great  resources — men,  and 
munitions  of  war — they  may  continue  the  war 
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for  years,  without  greatly  impairing  their 
strength,  while  we  are  daily  wasting  our  vigor ; 
being  locked  up  within  ourselves,  all  our  re- 
sources must  he  derived  from  internal  imposi- 
tions. This  bill  is  to  reach  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  mechanic ;  another  on  your  table  is  to 
spread  over  the  farming  interest,  with  supple- 
ments adapted  to  the  pockets  of  all.  Further, 
sir,  the  war  is  at  a  distance  from  them,  and 
conquering  the  provinces  will  not  conquer  that 
nation  ;  but  we  have  unwisely  brought  the  war 
within  our  own  bosom — they  can  retire  and  re- 
cruit when  they  please,  we  cannot — and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  contest  will  be  certain  destruc- 
tion to  us,  even  if  we  succeed  in  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  It  is  also  uncertain  what  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  may  eventually  be ;  this  may 
depend  on  our  success,  and,  judging  of  the  past, 
our  future  prospects  are  not  very  flattering.  It 
may  be  here  asked  what  we  shall  do ;  we  are 
in  a  sad  dilemma,  and  must  prosecute  the  war, 
or  submit  to  degrading  terms.  My  answer  is, 
that  notwithstanding  onr  present  prospects  are 
dark  and  gloomy,  yet  1  believe  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Administration  to  obtain  terms,  which 
would  be  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  both  na- 
tions to  accept ;  and  I  indulge  this  opinion  for 
the  following  reasons  :  I  believe  Great  Britain 
probably  would,  under  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, negotiate  with  us  on  principles  of  re- 
ciprocity. I  say  it  is  probable  she  would,  be- 
cause it  appears  by  the  documents  before  us 
that  our  Administration,  while  Bonaparte  was 
on  his  throne,  and  when  it  was  supposed  we 
were  strong  and  Great  Britain  weak,  were  as 
haughty  and  arrogant  in  their  demands  as 
Great  Britain  is  now,  when  Bonaparte  is  con- 
fined at  Elba,  and  when  they  believe  themselves 
strong  and  us  weak ;  yet  our  Administration 
did  descend  from  the  high  and  lofty  pretensions 
they  once  set  up,  to  a  tone  of  humility  and  con- 
descension, which  not  long  since  would  have 
been  considered  no  less  than  a  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional pride,  honor,  and  independence. 

Sir,  the  only  apology  for  this  magnanimous 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Administration, 
was  a  change  of  circumstances ;  this  apology, 
I  believe,  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
nation,  if  peace  had  followed ;  and  many  of 
the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  war  would  have 
acquiesced,  and  have  preferred  to  witness  the 
Administration  condemn  their  own  logic,  and 
commit  "  an  act  of  folly,  which  could  not  fail 
to  expose  them  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
British  nation  and  the  world,"  rather  than  con- 
tinue in  this  mad  and  headlong  course. 

Sir,  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  consti- 
tuents— I  should  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  me, 
were  I  to  consent  to  burden  them  with  the  enor- 
mous taxes  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  objects 
intended.  I  know  full  well  their  feelings  and 
opinions  on  this  subject.  They  have  been  op- 
posed to  this  ruinous  war  from  the  beginning. 
They  had  suffered  much  before,  but  more  since 
the  declaration  of  war.  They  did  believe  they 
should  receive  protection  from  the  General  Gov- 


ernment. Under  this  expectation  they  have 
yielded  obedience  to  all  their  lawful  requisitions, 
and  have  paid  their  direct  and  internal  taxes 
with  a  punctuality  and  promptness  beyond  any 
State  in  the  Union,  as  the  return  will  show. 
The  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  them  into  the 
Treasury  the  last  year  exceeds  the  whole  amount 
of  their  State  taxes  for  five  years  before  the  war. 
In  addition  to  which,  in  consequence  of  your 
ships  taking  refuge  in  their  waters,  (and  many 
of  them  are  not  without  a  jealousy  they  were 
ordered  there  by  the  Government  to  draw  them 
into  the  war,)  the  people  of  that  State  have  now 
for  eighteen  months  been  called  into  actual  ser- 
vice, and  are  still  obliged  to  maintain  a  large 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  abandoned 
and  neglected  by  the  General  Government,  and 
the  expense  thrown  on  the  State  without  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration.  And,  sir, 
permit  me  to  say,  while  as  good  citizens  they 
feel  disposed  to  comply  with  all  just  and  lawful 
requisitions  of  the  General  Government,  they 
did  believe,  as  a  consideration  for  their  obedi- 
ence, you  would  "  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
to  them  and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." But  they  have  been  disappointed ;  they 
perceive  no  regard  to  these  sacred  duties — the 
great  objects  of  the  constitution.  You  have  not 
provided  for  the  common  defence — at  least  they 
are  left  to  defend  themselves,  or  fall  a  prey  to 
the  enemy  whom  you  have  invited  to  their  very 
threshold.  They  perceive  no  evidence  that  you 
seek  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  they 
fear  if  certain  bills  become  the  law  of  the  land 
they  shall  be  robbed  of  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Yet,  under  all  these  discouragements,  they  are 
determined,  and,  I  trust,  will  defend  themselves 
against  the  enemy  who  dare  approach  their 
shores — and  as  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination of  my  constituents,  I  cannot,  in  justice 
to  them,  forbear  here  to  mention  the  attack  on 
the  village  of  Stonington,  the  last  summer. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  appeared  before 
that  town  with  a  formidable  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  a  ship-of-the-line,  a  frigate,  a  sloop  of 
war,  a  bomb  ship,  and  a  bomb  brig,  and  came  to 
anchor  within  dead  shot  of  the  town,  and  gave 
but  a  few  hours  to  remove  the  women  and 
children,  declaring  in  the  most  peremptory  man- 
ner that  he  not  only  could,  but  would  destroy 
the  place,  they  refused  to  abandon  their  homes. 
Being  freemen,  and  freeholders,  they  resisted. 
Federalists  and  Democrats  rallied  side  by  side, 
and  with  the  feeble  means  in  their  power,  they 
became  strong  from  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and,  after  three  days'  severe  conflict,  they  re- 
pulsed the  insolent  invader,  and  drove  him  back 
to  report  his  disgrace  and  discomfiture  to  his 
master.  I  mention  this  exploit  because  it  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  heroic 
which  has  been  achieved  this  war ;  but  as  it  was 
performed  in  defence  of  that  neglected  State, 
and  not  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  I  presume 
you  have  neither  thanks  nor  medals  to  bestow 
on  the  heroes. 
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Mr.  Law  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Eppes  and 
Mr.  Weight  ;  and  after  considerable  discussion 
of  the  various  amendments  proposed  to  the  bill, 
it  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

The  engrossed  bill  "  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enues for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Government, 
and  maintaining  the  public  credit,  by  laying  du- 
ties on  various  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
manufactured  within  the  United  States,"  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed  by  the  following 
vote: 

Ykas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Avery,  Barbour,  Barnett,  Bayly  of  Virginia, 
Bines,  Bowen,  Bradley,  Brown,  Burwell,  Butler, 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Cannon,  Chappell,  Clark,  Clopton, 
Comstock,  Condict,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton, 
Cuthbert,  Dana,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles, 
Desha,  Duvall,  Eppes,  Evans,  Farrow,  Findlay,  Fisk 
of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Gholson,  Glasgow,  Goodwyn,  Gonrdin,  Grif- 
fin, Hall,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hopkins  of  Ken- 
tucky, Howell,  Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Ingersoll,  Ing- 
ham, Irving,  Irwin,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kilbourn,  King  of  North 
Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lyle,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim, 
McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Murfree,  Nelson,  New- 
ton,Oakley,Ormsby,Parker,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants, 
Eea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ring- 
gold, Roane,  Sage,  Sevier,  Sharpe,  Skinner,  Smith  of 
New  York,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Strong,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Udree,  Ward  of 
New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, Wright, 
and  Yancey — 102. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bigelow, 
Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Brigham,  Caperton,  Cham- 
pion, Cilley,Cooper,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Ely,  Gaston, 
Geddes,Grosvenor,  Hale,  Henderson,  Jackson  of  Rhode 
Island,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lewis,  Lovett, 
Macon,  Markell,  Miller,  Mosely,  Pearson,  Pickering, 
Pitkin,  Potter,  John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Ruggles, 
Schureman,  Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Slaymaker, 
Stanford,  Stockton,  Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Thomp- 
son, Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Wheaton, 
White,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Win- 
ter—52. 


Monday,  December  19. 
Letter  from  the  Clerk. 
The  Speakeb  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  Patrick  Magruder,  Clerk  of   the  House, 
partly  in  explanation,  and  partly  in  refutation 
#   of  the  statements  of  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  his  former 
letter  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  public 
library,  and  certain    papers  belonging  to  his 
office,  during  the  late  incursion  of  the  enemy ; 
which  letter  was  read  and  referred,  with  the 
said  report,  to  a  select  committee.     The  letter 
is  as  follows : 

Office  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 
December  17,  1814. 
Sir  :  The  undersigned,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, feels  himself  bound,  from  the  respect  due 
to  the  House  and  to  himself,  to  state  the  situation  in 
■which  he  was  previous  to  the  destruction  of  his  office 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  is  rendered  indis- 
pensably necessary  by  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  his  accounts  for  disburse- 


ments of  the  contingent  money  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives. 

It  must  be  very  distinctly  recollected  by  every 
member  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  that  I  was  laboring  under  a  severe 
indisposition  during  the  whole  of  the  Fall,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Winter  of  1813,  and  that  I  was 
unable  to  resume  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties 
until  about  the  first  of  January,  1814.  After  the 
rising  of  Congress  I  was  twice  violently  attacked  with 
the  same  complaint,  which  assumed  a  serious  appear- 
ance, and  threatened  my  life.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, my  physicians  advised  me  to  visit  the 
Springs,  as  a  measure  necessary  to  restore  my  health. 
If  the  House  shall  deem  it  necessary,  the  certificates 
of  the  physicians  will  be  procured  and  laid  before 
them. 

When  I  left  this  city  I  can  say,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  enemy  was  not  in  any  of  the 
rivers  leading  to  this  place,  or  that  their  force  was 
sufficient,  either  in  the  bay  or  on  the  coast,  to  justify 
an  expectation  of  an  attack  on  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  Heads  of  the  Departments 
did  not,  at  that  time,  contemplate  that  any  move- 
ment would  be  made  by  the  enemy  threatening  the 
city  of  Washington.  Under  these  circumstances  and 
facts,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  most 
respectfully  asks  leave  to  observe,  that  he  is  free  from 
censure,  because  of  his  going  to  the  Springs  to  recover 
his  health,  which  was  worn  down  by  a  constant  and 
assiduous  attention  to  his  official  duties. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  charges  the  Clerk  and  those  in  his  em- 
ploy with  not  using  a  proper  degree  of  vigilance  and 
precaution  for  the  preservation  of  the  papers  apper- 
taining to  the  office  of  the  House  and  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  he  begs  the  House  to  refer  to  a  state- 
ment for  information  upon  this  subject  written  by  two 
of  his  clerks,  who  are  known  to  be  gentlemen  of  re- 
spectability and  truth,  and  laid  before  the  House  on 
the  22d  of  September,  a  copy  of  which  he  herewith 
presents,  marked  No.  1. 

The  Clerk  has  further  to  observe  upon  this  subject, 
that  it  will  appear,  by  the  certificate  of  Captain 
Burch,  herewith  accompanying,  marked  No.  2,  that 
two  of  his  clerks,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Berry,  were 
doing  duty  in  his  company  of  artillery  from  the  19th 
of  August  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol ; 
that  they  could  not  leave  the  camp  without  a  fur- 
lough from  the  Colonel  or  General,  which  was  never 
granted  them ;  that  it  will  appear,  by  the  statement 
of  Captain  Bestor,  No.  3,  that  Mr.  Burch,  another  of 
his  clerks,  and  upon  whom  he  placed  much  reliance, 
was  marched  from  the  city,  and  continued  under  his 
command  until  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  August, 
when  he  was  furloughed  by  General  Smith,  as  will  be 
seen  by  his  General  Order  No.  4.  Mr.  Burch  did 
not  get  into  the  city  until  nightfall  of  that  day.  An- 
other of  his  clerks,  Colonel  George  Magruder,  who 
was  the  commander  of  one  of  the  regiments  then  in 
the  service,  marched  with  his  regiment,  and  continu- 
ed with  it,  as  was  his  duty,  until  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Capitol.  There  was  then  only  one  clerk 
left,  Mr.  Frost,  who  had  just  before  been  appointed 
in  the  office,  and  he  also  would  have  been  taken 
away  with  the  military,  if  he  had  not  been  over  the 
age  prescribed  by  law  for  militia  service.  From  these' 
facts  it  results  that,  of  the  clerks  in  my  employ,  those 
in  the  company  of  Captain  Burch  had  no  power  what- 
ever to  interfere   in   the   saving   of  the  office  and 
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library  from  destruction ;  that  Mr.  Burch  could  not 
do  any  thing  for  their  preservation  until  Monday,  the 
22d,  nor  could  Colonel  Magruder,  without  deserting 
his  duties  in  the  field. 

On  the  22d  Mr.  Burch  and  Mr.  Frost  did  com- 
mence the  removal  of  the  office,  not  in  the  afternoon, 
as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committeo,  but 
actually  in  the  forenoon.  The  means  of  transporta- 
tion were  limited  for  three  days  previous,  and  on 
that  day  the  committee  have  admitted  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  procure  it  at  all. 

The  evidence  which  the  committee  have  procured 
from  the  Departments,  of  the  facility  which  they 
found  in  removing  their  papers,  can  have  no  bearing 
on  the  present  case,  as  these  Departments  began  to 
pack  up  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  the  month,  and,  in 
fact,  removed  before  the  afternoon  of  the  22d ;  and, 
consequently,  had  all  their  means  of  transportation 
in  readiness  previous  to  the  time  it  became  so  diffi- 
cult to  procure  it. 

The  dlerk  begs  leave  further  to  observe,  that  the 
Heads  of  Departments,  being  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  had  much  better  means  of  procuring 
correct  information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
than  the  clerks  in  his  office,  whose  only  sources  of  in- 
formation were  the  common  reports  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  the  public  mind 
was  in  darkness  and  ignorance  upon  the  subject  of 
the  strength  and  movements  of  the  enemy ;  that  the 
Heads  of  Departments  gave  orders  to  pack  up  their 
papers,  as  has  been  observed  before,  some  on  the  19th, 
and  one  even  on  the  18th  of  the  month ;  and  that,  as 
many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  their  clerks  were  over  the 
age  of  forty-five  years,  they  were  not  compelled  to 
leave  the  offices.  This  accounts  for  their  ability  to 
pack  up  their  papers,  and,  in  some  cases,  actually  to 
remove  them,  before  it  was  in  the  power  of  my  clerks 
to  commence  the  business. 

The  Clerk  must,  therefore,  he  permitted  to  say, 
and  he  says  it  with  confidence,  that  those  in  his  em- 
ploy were  not  guilty  of  negligence,  or  inattention  in 
the  preservation  of  the  office,  unless,  indeed,  the  com- 
mittee will  prove  that  they  were  not  in  the  military 
service ;  that  they  remained  during  the  whole  time 
in  the  city;  and  that  they  took  no  part  or  interest  in 
its  preservation. 

With  respect  to  the  Library,  he  asks  the  House  to 
refer  to  the  letter,  of  Mr.  Frost,  marked  No.  5.  This 
gentleman  acted  as  under-lihrarian ;  the  rest  of  the 
clerks  in  my  office  had  no  authority  or  control  in  that 
department. 

In  regard  to  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  House, 
the  vouchers  for  which  were  destroyed,  the  undersign- 
ed begs  leave  to  state,  that  the  Committee  of  Ac- 
counts have  always  had  the  sole  control  of  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  object, 
and  have  sanctioned  all  the  payments  which  have 
been  made  out  of  it.  Being,  from  the  nature  of  the 
other  duties  of  his  office,  unable  to  attend  to  this 
branch  of  the  business,  it  was  confided  by  the  Clerk 
to  Mr.  George  Magruder,  his  principal  clerk.  The 
amounts  drawn  at  different  times  from  the  Treasury 
have  always  been  so  drawn  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Accounts,  after  they  had  received  satis- 
factory information  that  the  funds  already  drawn 
were  expended.  The  Committee  of  Accounts  have 
always  kept  a  record  of  their  accounts,  as  well  as 
their  chief  clerk,  and  acted  as  a  check  upon  him ;  the 
undersigned  has  had  no  further  agency  in  the  same, 
than  to  affix  his  signature  to  them  when  the  forms 


of  office  required  it.  This  is  not  a  novel  practice, 
but  is,  he  bolieves,  pursued  in  regard  to  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  every  office  under  the  Government 
of  any  extent ;  the  chief  clerks  always  disbursing  the 
contingent  fund,  though  the  principal  is  responsible 
for  the  same.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  very  extraordi- 
nary, the  undersigned  would  respectfully  suggest,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  afford  to  the  committee  of  inquiry 
a  specification  of  expenditures,  of  which  all  the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  were  so  unfortunately  destroyed. 
He  greatly  regrets  that  the  chief  clerk  had  kept  no 
duplicate  book  or  memorandum  of  the  accounts  paid, 
which  could  supply  the  deficiency  of  that  destroyed, 
in  consequence  entirely  of  his  absence  on  duty  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Could  the  event  of  that  day  have  been 
foreseen  six  hours  before  it  happened,  those  papers 
had  probably  escaped  the  flames. 

PATRICK  MAGRUDER. 

Hon.  Speaker  of  the  Souse. 

Tax  on  Personal  Property. 

An  engrossed  bill  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nues for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Government, 
and  maintaining  the  public  credit,  by  laying  du- 
ties on  household  furniture,  or  horses  kept  ex- 
clusively for  the  saddle  or  carriage,  and  on  gold 
and  silver  watches,  was  read  the  third  time ; 
and  on  the  question  that  the  same  do  pass  ?  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  102,  nays  46. 


Tuesday,  December  20. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate,  "  authorizing  pay- 
ment to  the  widow  of  Elbbidgk  Gebky,  de- 
ceased, late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  such  salary  as  would  have  been  payable  to 
him  during  the  residue  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected,  had  he  so  long  lived,"  was  read 
twice  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Direct  Tax. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  bill  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  Government,  and  main- 
taining the  public  credit,  by  laying  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  United  States,  and  providing  for  as- 
sessing and  collecting  the  same ;  and  the  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  being  read,  were,  in  part,  concurred  in, 
and  in  part  disagreed  to,  by  the  House. 

The  said  bill  was  further  amended. 

And  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Shabpe  fur- 
ther to  amend  the  said  bill  by  striking  the  words 
"  annually"  out  of  the  following  clause :  "  That 
a  direct  tax  of  six  millions  of  dollars  be  hereby 
annually  laid  upon  the  United  States." 

And  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  negative — yeas  50,  nays  102. 

Wednesday,  December  21. 
Direct  Tax. 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  laying  a  direct  tax  of  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars upon  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  the  third  time  to-morrow. 
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Thubsdat,  December  22. 

A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  Ohio,  David. 
Clendenin,  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Kezin  Beall,  ap- 
peared, produced  his  credentials,  was  qualified, 
and  took  his  seat. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  have  passed  the  bill 
"  supplemental  to  the  acts  authorizing  a  loan 
for  the  several  sums  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  and  three  millions  of  dollars,"  with  an 
amendment ;  in  which  they  ask  the  concurrence 
of  this  House.  ;The  amendment  was  read,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  House. 


Fbtdat,  December  23. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  the 
House  resolved  inself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  bill  from  the  Senate  to  incorpo- 
rate the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  first  section  of- the  bill  contains  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  bill,  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  The  capital  to  consist  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  divived  into  a  hundred  thousand 
shares  of  five  hundred  dollars  each ;  subscriptions 
for  forty  millions  wheroof  to  be  opened  on  the 
third  Monday  in  January  next,  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Bichmond,  Charleston,  and 
Pittsburg.  [The  amendments  proposed  to  this 
section  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
contemplate  an  extension  of  the  nnmber  of 
places  of  subscription,  &c]  Before  the  ques- 
tion was  stated  on  these  amendments — 

Mr.  Cloptoit,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

I  have  made  this  motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  (said 
Mr.  Cloptoit,)  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  as 
being  at  the  most  proper  time  to  try  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill ;  because  I  cannot,  under 
my  present  convictions,  vote  for  this  or  any 
other  bill  to  establish  a  bank,  and  therefore 
wish  to  state  to  this  committee  the  ground  of 
constitutional  objection  which  I  have  to  it.  The 
objection  is  not  one  which  admits  a  right  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  proposed,  but  would 
prescribe  the  precise  extent  to  which  it  might 
be  exercised,  and  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to 
be  exercised ;  but  it  is  an  obj  ection  grounded  on  a 
thorough  belief,  the  result  of  deliberate  exami- 
nation of  the  constitution  and  reflection  thereon, 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  this  body  any  man- 
ner of  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  at  all ; 
that  no  sort  of  authority  to  do  so  is  vested  in  it, 
either  by  express  grant,  or  as  incidental  to  any 
express  grant. 

I  should,  indeed,  have  been  glad  if  some  gen- 
tleman who  patronizes  this  scheme  would  have 
presented  to  us  his  views  of  the  authority  which 
he  conceives  the  constitution  has  given  to  pass 
such  a  bill  as  this ;  that,  if  I  had  been  convinced 
of  having  been  heretofore  in  error,  I  might  have 
been  left  free  to  decide  upon  the  measure,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  should  appear  to  be  expedient  or 
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otherwise;  but,  no  gentleman  having  done  so 
in  the  course  of  a  long  discussion  of  the  bill  on 
the  same  subject,  which  was  before  this  body 
some  time  ago,  when  I  was  in  a  very  low  state 
of  health,  and  expecting  that  the  same  silence 
in  that  respect  will  be  observed  upon  this  bill, 
I  am  left  to  presume  altogether  as  to  the  ground 
on  which  the  friends  of  the  scheme  rest  for 
their  authority ;  and, -being  left  so  to  presume, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion on  which  they  can  rely  for  authority,  other 
than  the  conclifting  clause  of  the  eighth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  commonly 
called  the  sweeping  clause,  in  the  following 
words :  "  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  ne- 
cessary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,"  &c.  Because  there  is 
no  other  part  of  the  constitution,  that  I  know 
of,  which  can  afford  even  a  shadow  of  pretext 
for  exercising  such  a  power  as  is  now  proposed 
to  be  exercised  by  the  bill  before  you.  Because, 
upon  every  occasion  which  has  heretofore  oc- 
curred, when  a  right  has  been  claimed  to  exer- 
cise a  distinct  power  or  powers,  not  expressly 
granted,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying 
into  execution  other  powers  that  are  so  grant- 
ed, that  clause  has  been  always  resorted  to ; 
and,  more  especially,  because  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  original  parent  of  this  scheme, 
in  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  lTth  of  October  last, 
after  modestly  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a 
change  of  opinion  respecting  the  constitution, 
to  suit  the  "  difference  of  times  and  circum- 
stances," wound  up  his  recommendation  of  the 
scheme.with  a  declaration  of  his  "  opinion,  that 
in  these  times  it  will  not  only  be  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare,  but  that  it  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  some 
of  the  most  important  powers  constitutionally 
vested  in  the  Government;"  thus  using  the 
most  operative  words  of  that  clause,  the  words 
"  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion," &c,  and  evidently  thereby  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  body  to  the 
clause,  as  being  of  singular  importance  in  guid- 
ing their  deliberations  on  the  subject. 

It  would  seem,  sir,  nevertheless,  that  even  in 
the  mind  of  the  Secretary  himself,  there  existed 
at  least  some  doubt  whether  a  power  to  estab- 
lish the  proposed  bank  is  itself  constitutionally 
vested  in  Congress ;  for  he  does  not  say  that  it 
is,  but  only  that  in  his  opinion  "  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Bank  is  necessary  and  pro- 
per for  carrying  into  execution"  some  powers 
that  are  constitutionally  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment, as  if  he  intended  to  confine  the  actual 
constitutional  investiture  to  powers  expressly 
granted.  If  he  did  intend  so  to  confine  it,  he 
was  thus  far  correct ;  for  no  power  whatever  is 
constitutionally  vested  in  this  body  that  is  not 
expressly  granted  to  it. 

Let  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  on  this  point 
be  what  it  may,  his  letter  will  not,  cannot,  in- 
duce me  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which,  I  verily  believe,  is  not  in  any  .manner 
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whatever  vested  in  this  body.  Even  if  the 
measure  proposed  should  seem  ever  so  expedient, 
which,  however,  is  far  from  appearing  to  me  to 
bo  the  case  with  respect  to  the  proposed  insti- 
tution ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  it  be  estab- 
lished, I  fear  it  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  a 
dangerous,  a  very  dangerous  political  machine 
to  this  country,  even  if  some  temporary  advan- 
tages should  be  derived  from  it ;  if  some  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Government  is  said 
to  labor  should,  for  the  present,  be  obviated — 
difficulties,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  timely  provisions,  by 
other  means  not  in  any  way  conflicting  with 
the  constitution — which  might  have  precluded 
that  great  necessity,  as  it  is  represented  to  be, 
and  now  spoken  of  by  some  gentlemen,  as  in 
their  opinion  so  imperiously  calling  for  such  an 
institution  as  the  one  proposed.  But,  sir,  I  am 
not  prepared,  nor  am  I  willing,  to  admit  that 
the  Government  is  in  such  a  desperate  situa- 
tion as  to  render  the  proposed  bank  necessary 
for  its  relief  or  accommodation,  even  if  the  right 
to  establish  the  institution  was  unquestionable. 
I  deny  that  such  necessity  does  exist.  On  this 
occasion,  therefore,  as  on  others,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  decide  according  to  the  dictates  of 
my  own  judgment.  If  in  this  instance  I  judge 
upon  mere  visionary  speculation  in  respect  to 
the  constitution,  let  the  observations  I  am  about 
to  offer  to  the  committee  determine. 

In  tracing  the  features  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  found  that 
they  present  themselves  to  my  mind  as  being 
rooted  in  one  great  fundamental  principle, 
which  is,  that  all  the  powers  at  the  command 
of  this  Government  are  those  only  which  are 
delegated  to  it.  This  principle  is  expressly  re- 
cognized by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
adopted  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  consti- 
tution was  carried  into  operation.  The  term 
"  delegated,"  as  used  in  that  amendment,  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  peculiar  phrase  of  special,  distinct, 
definite  meaning,  and,  when  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular power,  not  fairly  susceptible  of  implica- 
tion or  involution  of  any  distinct  power,  other 
than  the  power  to  which  it  is  immediately  and 
directly  applied.  In  other  words,  sir,  I  under- 
stand the  term  to  mean  that  the  powers  "  dele- 
gated," are  those  only  which  are  specifically 
designated  by  express  grants.  The  delegation 
of  the  powers  of  this  Government  comprehends, 
then,  no  more  than  what  are  distinctly  expressed 
in  tho  delegation  or  series  of  positive  grants. 

A  sort  of  powers,  however,  has  been  much 
and  often  spoken  of,  the  true  nature  and  extent 
of  which,  perhaps,  have  not  been  always  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  understood — if,  indeed,  the 
existence  of  any  powers  at  all  under  that  de- 
nomination ought  to  be  admitted.  I  allude  to 
what  are  called  incidental  powers.  The  broad- 
est latitudinarians,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of 
this  body,  have  never,  that  I  know  of,  extended 
their  notions  of  its  powers  farther  than  to  these 
two  species — the  powers  strictly  denominated 
"  delegated"   powers,   or    powers 


granted,"  and  what  they  call  "incidental" 
powers.  This  notion  of  incidental  powers  is 
deduced  altogether  from  the  same  concluding 
clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  constitution  as  being  "necessary  and  proper" 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  express  powers 
specified  in  the  preceding  clauses  of  that  section ; 
and  very  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  diversi- 
ty of  opinion  which  has  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  powers  constitutionally  vested  in  Congress, 
has  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  the  difference 
between  the  construction  given  to  that  clause 
by  some,  and  the  construction  given  to  it  by 
others. 

According  to  my  understanding  of  the  word 
"  incidental,"  I  take  it  to  be  an  adjective  not 
only  in  point  of  grammar  strictly,  but  that,  if 
it  can  properly  be  applied  to  any  power  at  all, 
it  can  be  applied  only  to  a  power  which  is  itself 
but  the  adjective  or  adjunct  of  another  power 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  has  no  existence  sepa- 
rate from  that  power.  In  my  opinion,  then, 
what  is  commonly  called  incidental  powers  are 
not  real,  distinct  powers,  but  rather  modes  of 
exercising  the  express  powers  to  which  they 
belong  or  are  incident.  Whence,  sir,  I  consid- 
er myself  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  declaration 
that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  by  which  alone  it  is  gen- 
erally thought  the  exercise  of  those  supposed 
incidental  powers  is  authorized,  does  not  em- 
brace any  distinct  substantive  power  at  all. 
The  power  now  proposed  to  be  exercised  in 
passing  the  bill  before  you,  I  consider  to  be  a 
distinct  substantive  power,  as  clearly  as  any 
power  can  be,  and  therefore  not  embraced  in 
that  clause.  It  is  not  expressly  granted,  as  must 
be  admitted  by  everybody ;  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent to  my  mind,  that  it  is  not  in  any  manner 
whatever  vested  in  this  body,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  constitutionally  exercised  by  thia 
body. 

Firmly,  then,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  other  advocates  of  this  bill  may  conceive  the 
doctrine  they  entertain  in  favor  of  it,  to  be 
supported  by  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  has  been  mentioned,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  them  entirely  in  opinion.  I  consider 
it  affording  no  solid,  no  substantial  support  at 
all  to  such  a  doctrine ;  and  never  in  my  opinion 
was  an  appellation  more  improperly  bestowed 
upon  any  thing  than  the  appellation  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  that  clause.  On  account, 
then,  of  the  very  extensive  latitude  of  construc- 
tion given  to  the  clause,  ascribing  to  it  abun- 
dantly more  force  than  it  actually  possesses,  I 
have  been  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  if  the  clause  had  never 
been  inserted  in  the  constitution ;  or,  at  least, 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  several  grants 
of  power  specified  in  the  preceding  clauses  of 
the  section.  For,  so  far  from  sweeping,  by 
which  it  would  seem,  is  meant  (if  indeed  the 
appellation  is  designed  to  mean  any  thing)  a 
carrying  along  with  it  powers  not  specified  in 
the  enumeration  of  grants  immediately  preced- 
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ing  the  clause,  it  carries  along  with  it  Dothing 
at  all.  It  imparts  not  a  scintilla  of  power  to 
Congress  which  the  preceding  enumeration  does 
not  grant.  If  then  by  the  ascription  to  it  of 
the  sweeping  quality  be  really  meant  that  it 
imparts  to  Congress  powers  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  clause  of  the  sec- 
tion, which  are  distinct  from  and  additional  to 
them,  indefinite  in  number  and  extent,  a  little 
reflection,  I  should  imagine,  might  convince  any 
one  that  such  construction  must  involve  danger- 
ous consequences — that  such  would  be  a  sweep- 
ing quality  indeed — that  it  might  sweep  away 
not  only  all  the  restrictions  intended  by  the 
specification  of  those  particular  grants  of  power, 
but  also  every  vestige  of  authority  reserved  to 
the  States.  Yes,  sir,  such  must  be  its  quality, 
such  the  extent  of  its  force,  if  it  be  allowed  that 
the  clause  conveys  to  Congress  any  real  sub- 
stantive powers  not  contained  in  the  special 
grants  enumerated ;  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  it 
conveys  any  such  additional  powers  at  all,  since 
they  are  not  defined,  they  would  consequently 
be  general  as  well  as  unlimited.  To  give  to 
the  clause,  then,  the  full  force  which  the  appella- 
tion by  which  it  has  been  distinguished,  were 
it  a  proper  appellation  for  it,  would  be  in  fact 
to  give  to  Congress  general,  unlimited,  discre- 
tionary powers.  I  presume,  sir,  that  nothing 
would  be  hazarded  by  the  declaration,  were  I 
to  take  upon  myself  to  affirm  that  not  a  single 
member  of  this  honorable  body  will  admit  that 
it  contains  a  grant  of  such  general,  discretionary 
powers.  Hence,  sir,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
those  who  ascribe  to  the  clause  in  question  the 
quality  which  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to 
it,  must  be  involved  in  the  dilemma  of  either 
advocating  so  great  an  extent  of  power  as  ex- 
isting in  this  body,  as  would  render  altogether 
useless  and  nugatory  the  special  grants  of  power 
enumerated  in  the  constitution,  and  therefore 
much  more  power  than  they  would  really  be 
willing  to  allow  it  to  convey ;  or  of  admitting  at 
last  that  it  conveys  none  at  all  more  than  what 
the  enumeration  of  itself  grants  without  that 
clause.  Hence  too  it  is  equally  clear  to  me 
that,  so  far  from  conferring  on  this  body  any 
real  powers  additional  to  those  described  in  the 
preceding  enumeration,  the  clause  is  merely  the 
recognition  of  a  general  principle,  necessarily 
inherent  in  each  grant  of  power,  that  Congress 
being  invested  with  the  power,  may  use  or 
authorize  by  law  a  use  of  the  natural  appro- 
priate means  of  carrying  the  power  into  execu- 
tion, for  which  purpose  alone  such  means  can 
be  used,  the  application  of  them  depending 
entirely  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted, 
and  without  which  right  all  the  several  grants 
expressed  would  be  merely  so  many  naked 
grants,  and  would  convey  to  this  body  no  such 
powers  as  the  grants  purport  to  convey. 

When  Mr.  Clopton  had  concluded — the 
question  being  about  to  be  put  on  his  motion 
without  debate — 

Mr.  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina,  took  the 
floor.    Among  the  most  alarming  indications 


of  the  times,  he  remarked,  was  the  apathy  which 
pervaded  the  House  on  this  occasion ;  an  apathy 
resembling  the  numbness  which  generally 
precedes  mortal  dissolution,  under  the  influence 
of  which  a  question  of  such  importance  as 
this  was  about  to  be  taken  without  debate 
and  almost  without  deliberation.  If  the  bill 
would  produce  that  effect  which  its  friends 
predicted,  it  would  prove  a  beneficial  and  val- 
uable institution ;  if  fraught  with  the  mischiefs 
which  he  saw  in  it,  its  passage  would  bring 
with  it  certain  destruction  to  the  nation.  He 
took  it  for  granted,  from  the  course  of  proceed- 
ings which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  when 
this  subject  was  before  under  consideration, 
that  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  bank  at  all  resem- 
bling what  banks  have  heretofore  been,  must 
now  cease ;  and  that  the  institution  embraced 
by  this  bill,  if  it  passed,  would  be  a  mere  paper 
bank,  and  nothing  else,  from  which  no  benefit 
could  result  to  the  Government  or  the  com- 
munity. He  examined  the  character  of  this  bill, 
and  particularly  objected  to  the  extent  of  the 
capital ;  the  limited  proportion  of  specie  to  be 
employed  in  it ;  and  the  power  to  suspend  specie 
payments.  Upon  a  full  view  of  all  its  featnres, 
he  denied  that  it  would  restore  public  credit,  or 
establish  an  adequate  circulating  medium,  the 
purposes  which  its  friends  hoped  it  would  ac- 
complish. It  would,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
moment  of  its  establishment,  give  birth  to  a 
monstrous  scene  of  stock-jobbing  and  specula- 
tion, always  detrimental  to  the  public  credit. 
By  a  system  of  rigid  economy  and  carrying  into 
effect  the  taxes  agreed  to  by  the  House,  he  said, 
he  had  some  hope  that  the  Government  would 
weather  the  storm  with  which  it  was  assailed, 
without  national  bankruptcy  ;  but,  if  Congress 
passed  a  bill  of  this  kind,  he  conscientiously 
believed  it  would  not  be  possible  to  avoid  the 
evil ;  and  that,  if  they  passed  this,  they  might 
as  well  at  the  same  time  pass  a  bill  of  national 
bankruptcy. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means  to  the  bill  were  separately 
considered,  and  agreed  to  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

The  committee  proceeded  in  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill — rose,  after  4  o'clock,  re- 
ported progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


Saturday,  December  24. 
Bank  of  the  United,  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  the 
House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  amended,  the  bill  exhibits  the  following 
features,  viz : 

The  capital  to  consist  of  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, divided  into  shares  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each ;  subscribable  and  payable  as  follows :  by 
the  Government,  in  stock  to  bear  an  interest  of 
four  per  cent,  per  annum ;  fifteen  millions,  by 
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individuals;  the  remaining,  thirty -five  millions 
payable  as  follows,  viz :  five  millions  in  specie, 
ten  millions  in  Treasury  notes,  and  twenty  mil- 
lions in  what  is  usually  called  the  war  stock. 
The  bank  to  commence  its  operations  so  soon 
as  eleven  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
are  paid  in,  in  the  proportions  before  mentioned, 
of  specie,  Treasury  notes,  and  stock. 

Other  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  bill ; 
when  the  House  adjourned,  without  taking  a 
question  on  the  bill's  going  to  a  third  reading. 


Monday,  December  26. 
Case  of  Matthew  Guy,  am,  Oysterman,  who  at- 
tached and  captured  a  British  Officer  and  four 
men. 

Mr.  Inqeeboll,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  to  make 
a  motion.  He  said  there  was  now  an  individual 
in  this  town,  by  the  name  of  Matthew  Guy,  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Dumfries,  Virginia,  who, 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  bravery  and  heroism, 
had  himself  captured  a  British  officer  and  four 
British  seamen.  He  was  in  an  oyster  boat  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chippewanzie,  into  which 
he  was  pursued  by  a  British  vessel ;  and,  after 
he  got  into  the  creek,  a  barge  was  sent  after 
him  with  a  midshipman  and  four  men.  This 
individual,  finding  he  must  be  overtaken,  went 
ashore  in  a  small  skiff,  and  concealed  himself  on 
the  margin  of  the  creek  with  his  duck-gun, 
directing  a  mulatto  man,  who  was  the  only 
person  in  company  with  him,  to  pursue  his  way 
up  the  creek.  The  mulatto  man  accordingly 
steered  up  the  creek,  under  a  sharp  fire  from 
the  barge,  which  was  in  pursuit.  When  the 
barge  passed  within  a  convenient  distance,  Mr. 
Guy  discharged  his  gun  with  such  steady  aim 
at  it,  as  to  wound  four  of  the  five  men  on  board, 
who  immediately  cried  for  quarter,  which  being 
readily  granted,  they  pushed  ashore,  while  Guy 
was  loading  his  gun  a  second  lime.  On  finding 
the  inferiority  of  force  to  which  they  had  sur- 
rendered their  arms,  the  prisoners  were  disposed 
to  attempt  a  rescue ;  but  their  captor  presented 
his  piece  a  second  time  at  them,  and  they 
deemed  it  proper  to  submit,  the  officer  and 
three  others  being  already  wounded.  The 
brave  man  who  performed  this  exploit,  delivered 
his  prisoners  up  to  the  militia  in  St.  Mary's 
county,  by  whom  they  had  been  brought  to  the 
city.  Though  this  case  did  not  come  within  the 
letter,  he  said  it  certainly  did  within  the  equity 
of  the  law,  which  allows  a  bounty  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  every  prisoner  taken  by  priva- 
teers ;  because  this  individual  had  redeemed 
from  captivity  one  of  our  naval  officers  and  four 
of  our  seamen,  by  obtaining  the  means  of  their 
exchange  ;  which  was  the  principle  on  which  the 
act  in  question  was  passed.  He  was  desirous 
to  extend  the  provision  of  that  bill  to  this  indi- 
vidual ;  and  therefore  moved  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  allowing 


a  bounty  to  Matthew  Guy,  for  five  English  prisoners 
captured  by  him. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 

And  on  motion,  the  House  adjourned  until 
to-morrow. 


Tuesday,  December  27. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hale  to  amend 
the  bill,  by  striking  out  the  thirteenth  section  of 
the  bill;  which  authorizes  occasional  suspension 
of  payments  in  specie  by  the  bank :  Whereupon, 

Mr.  Ingeesoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  required  the 
previous  question,  which  precludes  all  further 
debate  or  amendment  of  the  bill.  This  call  be- 
ing duly  sustained,  the  previous  question  was 
taken,  and  decided — for  taking  the  main  ques- 
tion 72,  against  taking  it  70. 

The  previous  question  having  thus  been  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative — 

The  main  question,  viz  :  "  Shall  the  amend- 
ments be  engrossed,  and,  together  with  the  bill, 
be  read  a  third  time  ?"  was  then  put,  and  de- 
cided as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,.  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Aveiy,  Bard,  Barnett,  Bines,  Bradley,  Brown, 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Cannon,  Chappell,  Clark,  Clen- 
denin,  Comstock,  Conard,  Creighton,  Cuthbert,  Dana, 
Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Duval,  Earle,  Far- 
row, Findlay,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth, 
Gourdin,  Griffin,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hawkins, 
Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Ingham, 
Irving,  Irwin,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kil- 
bourn,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lowndes, 
Lyle,  McCoy,  McKee,  McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Murfree,  Nelson,  Ormsby,  Parker,  Pickens,  Pleasants, 
Kea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ring- 
gold, Robertson,  Sage,  Sevier,  Sharpe,  Skinner,  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Strong,  Tannehill, 
Taylor,  Telfair,  Udree,  Ward  of  New  Jersey, Williams, 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Yancey — 81. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bigelow, 
Bowen,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Brigham,  Butler,  Caperton, 
Champion,  Cilley,  Clopton,  Cooper,  Cox,  Crawford, 
Davenport,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Desha,  Ely, 
Evans,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Gholson,  Hale,  Hall,  Hen- 
derson, Humphreys,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Johnson 
of  Virginia,  Kennedy,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Law, 
Lovett,  Macon,  Markell,  Miller,  Mosely,  Newton, 
Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Potter,  John 
Reed,  William  Reed,  Ruggles,  Schureman,  Seybert, 
Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Slaymaker,  Stanford, 
Stockton,  Thompson,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts, 
Webster,  Wheaton,  White,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Winter — 62. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time 
to-morrow,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

FRroAY,  December  30. 

Funeral  Honors  to  the  late  Senator  Brent. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Kiohaed  Bbent,  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  from  Virginia. 
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The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  committee  of  the  Senate  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  burial  of  Mr.  Beeot, 
announcing  their  determination  to  attend  the 
funeral  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow ;  which  letter 
having  been  read — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pleasants, 

fiesohed,  unanimously,  That  the  House  will 
attend  the  funeral  of  Biohabd  Bkent,  Esq.,  late 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Be&olved,  unanimously,  That  this  House  will 
wear  mourning  on  the  left  arm  for  the  space  of 
one  month,  in  testimony  of  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  House  then  immediately  adjourned. 

Saturday,  December  31. 
No  business  was  transacted  in  the  House  this 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Beent, 
of  the  Senate. 


Monday,  January  2,  1815. 
Bank  of  the    United  States. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  from  the  Senate  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Mr.  Webster's  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  being  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  however  the  House  may  dispose 
of  the  motion  before  it,  I  do  not  regret  that  it 
has  been  made.  One  object  intended  by  it,  at 
least,  is  accomplished.  It  presents  a  choice  to 
the  House,  and.  it  shows,  that  the  opposition 
which  exists  to  the  bill  in  its  present  shape,  is 
not  an  undistinguishing  hostility  to  whatever 
may  be  proposed  as  a  National  Bank,  but  a  hos- 
tility to  an  institution  of  such  a  useless  and  dan- 
gerous nature,  as  it  is  believed  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  establish. 

If  the  bill  should  be  recommitted  and  amended 
according  to  the  instructions  which  I  have  moved, 
its  principles  will  be  materially  changed.  The 
capital  of  the  proposed  bank  will  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty  millions ;  and  composed  of 
specie  and  stocks,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
as  the  capital  of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  obligation  to  lend  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  to  Government,  an  obligation  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  committing  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  will  be  struck  out.  The  power 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes  and  bills 
will  be  abolished,  and  the  prompt  and  faithful 
execution  of  its  contract  secured,  as  far  as,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  it  can  be  secured.  The 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  its  stocks  will  he  re- 
moved, and,  as  it  is  a  monopoly,  provision  will 
b"e  made,  that  if  it  should  not  commence  its 
operations  in  reasonable  time,  the  grant  shall  be 
forfeited.  Thus  amended,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish an  institution,  not  unlike  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  in  any  particular  which  I 
deem  material, '  excepting  only  the  increased 
amount  of  the  capital. 


To  a  bank  of  this  nature,  I  should  at  any  time 
be  willing  to  give  my  support,  not  as  a  measure 
of  temporary  policy,  or  an  expedient  to  find 
means  of  relief  from  the  present  poverty  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  as  an  institution  of  permanent 
interest  and  importance,  useful  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  country  at  all  times,  and  most  useful 
in  times  of  commerce  and  prosperity. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  advantages  which 
would  at  present  result  from  any  bank,  are 
greatly  overrated.  To  look  to  a  bank,  as  a 
source  capabM  not  only  of  affording  a  circulat- 
ing medium  to  the  country  but  also  of  supplying 
the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  without 
commerce,  is  to  expect  much  more  than  will 
ever  be  obtained.  Such  high  wrought  hopes 
can  end  only  in  disappointment.  The  means  of 
supporting  an  expensive  war  are  not  of  quite  so 
easy  acquisition.  Banks  are  not  revenues.  They 
cannot  supply  its  place.  They  may  afford  faci- 
lities to  its  collection  and  distribution.  They 
may  furnish,  with  convenience,  temporary  loans 
to  Government,  in  anticipation  of  its  taxes, 
and  render  important  assistance  in  divers  ways 
to  the  general  operations  of  finance.  They  ;ire 
useful  to  the  State,  in  their  proper  place  and 
sphere ;  but  they  are  not  the  sources  of  national 
income. 

The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper. 
The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank  paper  are  the 
effects,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  a  profitable 
commerce  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  finance. 
They  are  the  proofs  of  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, not  the  foundations  of  them.  "Whoever 
shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this 
country  by  the  creating  of  new  banks,  merely 
that  they  may  create  new  paper,  and  that 
Government  may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing, 
where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  him- 
self miserably  deceived.  It  is  under  the  influence 
of  no  such  vain  hopes,  that  I  yield  my  assent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  on  safe  and  proper 
principles.  The  principal  good  I  expect  from 
it  is  rather  future  than  present.  I  do  not  see, 
indeed,  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  evil  at  any 
time.  In  times  to  come  it  will,  I  hope,  be  use- 
ful. 

If  it  were  only  to  be  harmless,  there  would  be 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  he  supported,  in 
preference  to  such  a  contrivance  as  is  now  in 
contemplation. 

The  bank,  which  will  be  created  by  the  bill, 
if  it  should  pass  in  its  present  form,  is  of  a  most 
extraordinary,  and,  as  I.think,  alarming  nature. 
Its  capital  is  to  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  five 
millions  in  gold  and  silver,  twenty  millions  in 
the  public  debt,  created  since  the  war,  ten  mil- 
lions in  Treasury  notes,  and  fifteen  millions  to 
be  subscribed  by  Government  in  stock,  to  be 
created  for  that  purpose.  The  ten  millions  in 
Treasury  notes,  when  received  in  payment  of 
subscriptions  to  the  bank,  are  to  be  funded  also 
into  the  United  States  stocks.  The  stocks  sub- 
scribed by  Government,  on  its  own  account,  and 
those  in  which  the  Treasury  notes  are  to  be 
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funded,  to  be  redeemable  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  Government.  The  war  stock  will  be  redeem- 
able according  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  late 
loans  have  been  negotiated. 

The  capital  of  the  bank,  then,  will  be  five  mil- 
lions of  specie,  and  forty-five  millions  of  Govern- 
ment stocks.  In  other  words,  the  bank  will 
possess  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  owe  it  forty-five  millions.  This  debt 
from  Government,  the  bank  is  restrained  from 
selling  during  the  war,  and  Government  is  ex- 
cused from  paying  until  it  shall  see  fit.  The 
bank  is  also  to  be  under  obligation,  to  loan  Gov- 
ernment thirty  millions  of  dollars,  on  demand, 
to  be  repaid,  not  when  the  convenience  or  ne- 
cessity of  the  bank  may  require,  but  when  other 
debts  due  the  bank  from  Government  are  paid ; 
that  is,  when  it  shall  be  the  good  pleasure  of  Gov- 
ernment. This  sum  of  thirty  millions  is  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  Treasury,  and  supersede 
the  occasion  of  other  loans.  This  loan  will  doubt- 
less be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  existence  of 
the  bank,  because  the  public  wants  can  admit 
of  no  delay.  Its  condition  then  will  be,  that 
it  has  five  millions  of  specie,  if  it  has  been  able 
to  obtain  so  much,  and  a  debt  of  seventy- five 
millions,  no  part  of  which  it  can  either  sell  or 
call  in,  due  to  it  from  Government. 

The  loan  of  thirty  millions  to  Government  can 
only  be  made  by  an  immediate  issue  of  bills  to 
that  amount.  If  these  bills  should  return,  the 
bank  will  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  This  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  power 
is  given  to  the  directors,  by  the  act,  to  suspend, 
at  their  own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their 
notes,  until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  otherwise  order.  The  President  will  give 
no  such  order,  because  the  necessities  of  Govern- 
ment will  compel  it  to  draw  on  the  bank,  till  the 
bank  becomes  as  necessitous  as  itself.  Indeed, 
whatever  orders  may  be  either  given  or  with- 
held, it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  bank 
to  pay  its  notes.  No  such  thing  is  expected  of 
it.  The  first  note  it  issues  will  be  dishonored 
on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  continue  to  pour 
out  its  paper,  so  long  as  Government  can  apply 
it  in  any  degree  to  its  purposes. 

What  sort  of  an  institution,  sir,  is  this  ?  It 
looks  less  like  a  bank  than  like  a  department  of 
Government.  It  will  be  properly  the  paper 
money  department.  Its  capital  is  Government 
debts ;  the  amount  of  issues  will  depend  on  Gov- 
vernment  necessities ;  Government  in  effect  ab- 
solves itself  from  its  own  debts  to  the  bank,  and 
byway  of  compensation,  absolves  the  bank  from 
its  own  contracts  with  others.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  wonderful  scheme  of  finance.  The  Govern- 
ment is  to  grow  rich,  because  it  is  to  borrow, 
without  the  obligation  of  repaying,  and  is  to 
borrow  of  a  bank  which  issues  paper  without 
liability  to  redeem  it.  If  this  bank,  like  other 
institutions,  which  dull  and  plodding  common 
sense  has  erected,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it  must 
have  some  limits  to  its  issues  of  paper,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which 
it  could  not  make  loans  to  Government.    This 


would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers 
of  this  system.  They  provide  for  an  unlimited 
issue  of  paper,  in  an  entire  exemption  from  pay- 
ment. They  found  their  bank,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  discredit  of  Government ;  and  then 
hope  to  enrich  Government  out  of  the  insol- 
vency of  the  bank.  With  them,  poverty  itself 
is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  bankruptcy  a 
mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure.  They  rely,  not 
on  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  on  its  beggary ; 
not  on  gold  and  silver  collected  in  its  vaults  to 
pay  its  debts  and  fulfil  its  promises,  but  on  the 
locks  and  bars  provided  by  statute  to  fasten  its 
doors  against  the  solicitations  and  clamors  of 
importunate  creditors.  Such  an  institution, 
they  flatter  themselves,  will  not  only  be  able  to 
sustain  itself,  but  to  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit 
of  Government.  A  bank  which  does  not  pay, 
is  to  guarantee  the  engagements  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  does  not  pay.  "  John  Doe  is  to 
become  security  for  Eichard  Roe."  Thus  the 
empty  vaults  of  the  Treasury  are  to  be  filled 
from  the  equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank,  and 
the  ingenious  invention  of  a  partnership  be- 
tween insolvents  is  to  restore  and  re-establish 
the  credit  of  both. 

Sir,  I  can  view  this  only  as  a  system  of  rank 
speculation,  and  enormous  mischief.  Nothing 
in  our  condition  is  worse,  in  my  opinion,  than 
the  inclination  of  Government  to  throw  itself 
upon  such  desperate  courses.  If  we  are  to  be 
saved,  it  is  not  to  be  by  such  means.  If  the 
public  credit  is  to  be  restored,  this  is  not  one 
of  the  measures  that  will  help  to  restore  it.  If 
the  Treasury  is  exhausted,  this  bank  will  not 
fill  it  with  any  thing  valuable.  If  a  safe  circu- 
lating medium  be  wanted  for  the  community, 
it  will  not  be  found  in  the  paper  of  such  a  cor- 
poration. 

I  wish,  sir,  that  those  who  imagine  that  these 
objects,  or  any  of  them,  will  be  effected  by 
such  a  bank  as  this,  would  describe  the  manner 
in  which  they  expect  it  to  be  done.  What  is 
the  process  which  is  to  produce  these  results  ? 
If  it  is  perceived,  it  can  be  described.  The 
bank  will  not  operate  either  by  miracle  or 
magic.  Whoever  expects  any  good  from  it, 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  in  what  way  that 
good  is  to  be  produced.  As  yet,  we  have  had 
nothing  but  general  ideas,  and  vague  and  loose 
expressions.  An  indefinite  and  indistinct  no- 
tion is  entertained,  nobody  here  seems  to  know 
on  what  ground,  that  this  bank  is  to  reanimate 
public  credit,  fill  the  Treasury,  and  remove 
all  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  of  existing  banks. 

Some  gentlemen,  who  do  not  profess  them- 
selves to  be  in  all  respects  pleased  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  seem  to  content  them- 
selves with  an  idea  that  nothing  better  can  b'e 
obtained,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing. 

A  strong  impression  that  something  must  be 
done,  is  the  origin  of  many  bad  measures.  It 
is  easy,  sir,  to  do  somehting;  but  the  object  is 
to    do  something  useful.    It  is   better  to  do 
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nothing,  than  to  do  mischief.  It  is  much  better, 
in  my  opinion,  to  make  no  bank,  than  to  pass 
the  bill  as  it  now  is. 

The  interests  to  be  affected  by  this  measure, 
the  finances,  the  public  credit,  and  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  country,  are  too  important 
to  be  hazarded  on  schemes  like  this.  If  we 
wish  to  restore  the  public  credit,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish the  finances,  we  have  the  beaten  road 
before  us.  All  true  analogy,  all  experience,  all 
just  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  condition 
point  one  way.  We  can  hardly  mistake  it, 
without  wilful  blindness.  A  wise  and  system- 
atic economy,  and  a  settled  and  substantial 
revenue,  are  the  means  to  be  relied  on ;  not  ex- 
cessive issues  of  bank  notes,  a  forced  circula- 
tion, and  all  the  miserable  contrivances  to 
which  political  folly  can  resort,  with  the  idle 
expectation  of  giving  to  mere  paper  the  quality 
of  money. 

These  are  all  inventions  of  a  short-sighted 
policy,  vexed  and  goaded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  moment,  and  thinking  less  of  a  permanent 
remedy,  than  of  shifts  and  expedients  to  avoid 
the  present  distress.  They  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  exploded,  as  delusive  and  ruinous, 
as  destructive  of  all  solid  revenue,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  security  of  private  property. 

It  is,  sir,  sufficiently  obvious,  that  to  produce 
any  benefit,  this  bank  must  be  so  constituted 
as  that  its  notes  shall  have  credit  with  the  pub- 
lic. The  first  inquiry,  therefore,  should  be, 
whether  the  bills  of  a  bank  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  immediately  and  greatly  depreciated.  I 
think  they  will.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  they 
should  not.  This  effect  will  not  be  produced 
by  that  excessive  issue  of  its  paper,  which  the 
bank  must  make  in  its  loan  to  Government. 
Whether  its  issues  of  paper  are  excessive,  will 
depend,  not  on  the  nominal  amount  of  its  capi- 
tal, but  on  its  ability  to  redeem.  This  is  the 
only  safe  criterion.  Very  special  cases  may 
perhaps  furnish  exceptions,  but  there  is  in  gen- 
eral no  security  for  the  credit  of  paper,  but  the 
ability  in  those  who  emit  to  redeem  it.  When- 
ever bank  notes  are  not  convertible  into  gold 
or  silver  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  they  become 
of  less  value  than  gold  and  silver.  All  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  have  come  to  the  same 
result.  It  is  so  clear,  and  has  been  so  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  dwell  upon  it.  The  depreciation  may  not_be 
sensibly  perceived  the  first  day  or  the  first 
week  it  takes  place.  It  will  first  be  discerned 
in  what  is  called  the  rise  of  specie ;  it  will  next 
be  seen  in  the  increased  price  of  all  commodi- 
ties. 

The  circulating  medium  of  a  commercial 
community  must  be  that  which  is  also  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  other  commercial  commu- 
nities or  must  be  capable  of  being  converted 
into  that  medium  without  loss.  It  must  be 
able  not  only  to  pass  in  payments  and  receipts 
between  individuals  of  the  same  society  or  na- 
tion, but  to  adjust  and  discharge  the  balance  of 
exchanges  between  different  nations.    It  must 


be  something  which  has  a  value  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  home,  and  by  which  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  debts  can  be  satisfied.  The  precious 
metals  alone  answer  these  purposes.  They  alone, 
therefore,  are  money,  and  whatever  else  is  to 
perform  the  offices  of  money  must  be  their  rep- 
resentative, and  capable  of  being  turned  into 
them  at  will.  So  long  as  bank  paper  retains 
this  quality,  it  is  a  substitute  for  money ;  di- 
vested of  this,  nothing  can  give  it  that  charac- 
ter. 

No  solidi^  of  funds,  no  sufficiency  of  assets, 
no  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  banking  insti- 
tutions, has  ever  enabled  them  to  keep  up  their 
paper  to  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  'any 
longer  than  they  paid  gold  and  silver  for  it  on 
demand.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so 
long  as  those  metals  shall  continue  to  be  the 
standard  of  value  and  the  general  circulating 
medium  among  nations. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  common  princi- 
ple is  found  in  the  early  history  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  the  year  1797,  it  had  been  so  lib- 
eral in  its  loans,  that  it  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend the  payment  of  its  notes.  Its  paper  im- 
mediately fell  to  a  discount  of  near  twenty  per 
cent.  Yet  such  was  the  public  opinion  of  the 
solidity  of  its  funds,  that  its  stock  then  sold  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.,  although  no 
more  than  sixty  per  cent,  upon  the  subscrip- 
tions had  been  paid  in. 

The  same  fate,  as  is  well  known,  attended 
the  paper  of  the  banks  of  Scotland,  when  they 
adopted  the  practice  of  inserting  in  their  notes 
a  clause,  giving  the  hanks  an  option  of  paying 
their  notes  on  demand,  or  in  six  months  after 
demand,  with  interest.  Paper  of  this  sort  was 
not  convertible  iato  specie  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder;  and  no  conviction  of  the  ability  of 
the  bank  which  issued  it,  could  preserve  it 
from  depreciation. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  , 
Bank  of  England  in  1797,  and  the  consequences 
which  followed,  afford  no  argument  to  overturn 
this  general  experience.  If  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  not  immediately  depreciated  on  that 
occasion,  depreciation  nevertheless  did  ensue. 
Very  favorable  causes  existed  to  prevent  their 
sudden  depression.  It  was  an  old  and  rich 
institution.  It  was  known  to  be  under  the 
most  discreet  and  independent  management. 
Government  had  no  control  over  it,  to  force 
it  to  make  loans  against  its  interest  or  its  will. 
On  the  contrary,  it  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay,  though  with  much  inconveni- 
ence to  itself,  a  very  considerable  sum  which 
was  due  to  it.  The  country  enjoyed  at  that 
time  an  extensive  commerce,  and  a  revenue 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  was  col- 
lected and  distributed  through  the  hank. 
Under  all  these  advantages,  however,  the 
difference  of  price  between  bank  notes  and 
coin  bocame  so  great  as  to  threaten  at  one 
time  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

Suppose  the  condition  of  England  to  have 
been  reversed.    Suppose,    that    instead  of  a 
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prosperous  and  increasing  commerce,  she  had 
suffered  the  ruin  of  her  trade;  and  that  the 
product  of  her  manufactures  had  lain  upon 
Her  hands,  as  the  product  of  our  agriculture 
now  perishes  on  ours.  Does  any  one  imagine 
that  her  circulating  paper  could  have  existed, 
and  maintained  any  credit  in  such  a  change  of 
her  condition?  What  ought  to  surprise  us  is, 
not  that  her  bank  paper  was  depreciated,  but 
that  it  was  not  depreciated  sooner  and  lower 
than  in  fact  it  was.  The  reason  can  only  be 
found  in  that  extraordinary  combination  of 
favorable  circumstances  ■which  never  existed 
before,  and  is  hardly  to  be  expected  again. 
Much  less  is  it  to  be  discovered  in  our  condi- 
tion at  present. 

But  we  have  experience  nearer  home.  The 
paper  of  all  the  banks  south  of  New  Eng- 
land has  become  depreciated  to  an  alarming 
extent.  This  cannot  be  denied.  All  that  is 
said  of  the  existence  of  this  depreciation  only 
at  places  remote  from  the  banks,  is  unfounded 
and  idle.  It  exists  everywhere,  even  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  banks  themselves.  The 
rates  of  exchange,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
put  this  point  beyond  controversy.  If  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  Europe  can  be  purchased,  as  it 
may,  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Boston  than 
in  Baltimore,  the  reason  must  be,  that  it  is 
paid  for  in  Boston  in  money,  and  in  Baltimore 
in  something  twenty  per  cent,  less  value  than 
money. 

Notwithstanding  this  depression  of  their 
paper,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  general  doubt 
is  entertained  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  funds  of 
the  principal  banks.  Certainly  no  such  doubt 
is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  their  paper ;  because 
the  depression  of  the  paper  of  all  the  banks  in 
any  place,  as  far  as  I  learn,  is  generally  uni- 
form and  equal;  whereas,  if  public  opinion 
proceeded  at  all,  upon  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  their  funds,  it  would  necessarily  come 
to  different  results,  in  different  cases,  as  some 
of  these  institutions  must  be  supposed  to  be 
richer  than  others. 

Sir,  something  must  be  discovered,  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of  man- 
kind, before  you  can  give  paper,  intended  for 
circulation,  the  value  of  a  metallic  currency, 
any  longer  than  it  represents  that  currency,  and 
is  convertible  into  it,  at  the  will  of  the  holder. 

The  paper,  then,  of  this  bank,  if  you  make 
it,  mil  be  depreciated  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  paper  of  other  banks  which  have  gone  be- 
fore it,  ajid  of  those  which  now  exist  around 
us,  has  been  depreciated :  because  it  is  not  to 
pay  specie  for  its  notes. 

Other  institutions,  setting  out'  perhaps  on 
honest  principles,  have  fallen  into  discredit 
through  mismanagement  or  misfortune.  But 
this  bank  is  to  begin  with  insolvency.  It  is  to 
issue  its  bills  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions 
at  least,  when  everybody  knows  it  cannot  pay 
them.  It  is  to  commence  its  existence  in  dis- 
honor. It  is  to  draw  its  first  breath  in  dis- 
grace.   The  promise  contained  in  the  first  note 


it  sends  forth,  is  to  be  a  false  promise ;  and  who- 
ever receives  the  note,  is  to  take  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  will  not  be  paid  according 
to  the  terms  of  it. 

But  this,  sir,  is  not  all.  The  framers  of  tliis 
bill  have  not  done  their  work  by  halves.  They 
have  put  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  their 
bank  beyond  all  doubt  or  uncertainty,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  capital  is  constituted. 
They  have  made  assurance,  doubly  sure.  In 
addition  to  excessive  issue  of  paper,  and  the 
failure  to  make  payments,  both  which,  they 
provide  for  by  law,  they  make  the  capital  of 
the  bank  to  consist  principally  of  public  stock. 

If  this  stock  could  be  sold  as  in  the  former 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  evil  would  be 
less.  But  the  bank  has  not  the  power  to  sell 
it,  and  for  all  purposes  of  enabling  it  to  fulfil  its 
engagements,  its  funds  migh't  as  well  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  in  Government  stocks, 
of  which  it  cannot  enforce  payment,  and  of 
which  it  cannot  dispose. 

The  credit  of  this  institution  is  to  be  founded 
on  public  funds,  not  on  private  property  or  com- 
mercial credit.  It  is  to  be  a  financial,  not  a  com- 
mercial bank.  Its  credit,  therefore,  can  hardly 
be  better  at  any  time,  than  the  credit  of  the 
Government.  If  the  stocks  be  depreciated,  so 
of  course  must  every  thing  be  which  rests  on 
the  stocks. 

It  would  require  extraordinary  ingenuity  to 
show  how  a  bank  which  is  founded  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  is  to  have  any  better  reputation  than 
the  debt  itself.  It  must  be  some  very  novel 
invention  which  makes  the  superstructure  keep 
its  place  after  the  foundation  has  fallen.  The 
argument  seems  to  stand  thus :  The  public  funds, 
it  is  admitted,  have  little  credit ;  the  bank  will 
have  no  credit  which  it  does  not  borrow  of  the 
funds ;  but  the  bank  will  be  in  full  credit. 

If,  sir,  we  were  in  a  temper  to  learn  wisdom 
from  experience,  the  history  of  most  of  the 
banks  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  might  teach 
us  the  futility  of  all  these  contrivances.  Those 
are,  like  this  before  us,  established  for  purposes 
of  finance,  not  purposes  of  commerce.  The 
same  fortune  has  happened  to  them  all.  Their 
credit  has  sunk.  Their  respective  Governments 
go  to  them  for  money,  when  they  can  get  it  no- 
where else;  and  the  banks  can  relieve  their 
wants  only  by  new  issues  of  their  own  paper. 
As  this  is  not  redeemed,  the  invariable  conse- 
quence of  depreciation  follows;  and  this  has 
sometimes  led  to  the  miserable  and  destructive 
expedient  of  a  depreciation  of  the  coin  itself. 

Such  are  the  banks  of  Petersburg,  Copen- 
hagen, Vienna,  and  other  cities  of  Europe. 
And  while  the  paper  of  these  Government 
banks  has  been  thus  depressed,  that  of  other 
banks,  existing  in  their  near  neighborhood  un- 
connected with  Government,  and  conducing 
their  business  on  the  basis  of  commercial 
credit,  has  retained  a  value  equivalent  to  that  of 
coin. 

Excessive  issues  of  paper,  and  a  close  connec- 
tion with  Government,  are  the  two  circunistan- 
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ces  which  of  all  others  are  most  certain  to  de- 
stroy the.  credit  of  hank  paper.  If  there  were 
no  excessive  issue,  or  in  other  words,  if  the 
bank  paid  its  notes  in  specie  on  demand,  its  con- 
nection with  Government,  and  its  interest  in  the 
funds,  would  not  perhaps  materially  affect  the 
circulation  of  its  paper,  although  they  would 
naturally  diminish  the  value  of  its  stock.  But 
when  these  two  circumstances  exist  in  the  con- 
dition of  any  hank ;  that  it  does  not  pay  its 
notes,  and  that  its  funds  are  in  public  stocks, 
and  all  its  operations  intimately  blended  with 
the  operations  of  Government,  nothing  further 
need  be  known,  to  be  quite  sure  that  its  paper 
will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  creditable 
circulating  medium. 

I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  sir,  as  certain  that 
a  very  considerable  discount  will  attach  itself 
to  the  notes  of  this  bank,  the  first  day  of  their 
appearance ;  that  this  discount  will  continue  to 
increase,  and  unless  Congress  should  be  able  to 
furnish  some  remedy,  which  is  not  certain,  the 
paper  in  the  end  will  be  worth  nothing.  If  this 
happens,  not  only  will  no  one  of  the  benefits 
proposed  be  obtained,  but  evils  of  the  most 
alarming  magnitude  will  follow.  All  the  hor- 
rors of  a  paper  money  system  are  before  us. 
If  we  venture  on  the  present  expedient,  we 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  avoid  them.  The  ruin 
of  public  affairs  and  the  wreck  of  private  prop- 
erty will  ensue. 

I  would  ask,  sir,  whether  the  friends  of  this 
measure  have  well  considered  what  effect  it  will 
produce  on  the  revenue  of  the  country  ?  By 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  notes  of  the  bank 
are  to  be  received  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and 
other  dues  to  Government.  They  cannot  be 
refused  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  their 
value.  Government,  binds  itself  to  receive  them 
at  par ;  although  it  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
them  out  immediately  at  a  discount  of  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  loss  on 
the  revenue  will  be  sustained,  equal  to  any  de- 
preciation which  may  take  place  in  this  paper ; 
and  when  the  paper  shall  come  to  nothing,  the 
revenue  of  the  country  will  come  to  nothing 
along  with  it.  This  has  happened  to  other 
countries,  where  this  wretched  system  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  will  happen  here. 

The  Austrian  Government  resorted  to  a  simi- 
lar experiment,  in  a  very  critical  period  of  its 
affairs,  in  1809,  the  year  of  the  last  campaign 
between  that  country  and  France,  previous  to 
the  late  coalition.  Pressed  by  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion,  the  Government  caused  a  large 
quantity  of  paper  to  be  issued,  which  was  to 
be  received  in  imposts  and  taxes.  The  paper 
immediately  fell  to  a  depreciation  of  four  for 
one.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment lost  its  revenue,  and  with  it  the  means  of 
supplying  its  armies,  and  defending  its  Empire. 

Is  this  Government,  sir,  now  ready  to  put  its 
resources  all  at  hazard,  by  pursuing  a  similar 
course  ?  Is  it  ready  to  sacrifice  its  whole  sub- 
stantial revenue,  and  permanent  supplies,  to  an 
ill  contrived,  ill  considered,  dangerous  and  ruin- 


ous project,  adopted  only  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  little  present  and  momentary 
relief? 

It  ought  to  be  considered  also,  what  effects 
this  bank  will  produce  on  other  banking  insti- 
tutions already  existing,  and  on  -the  paper  which 
they  have  issued.  The  aggregate  capital  of 
these  institutions  is  large.  The  amount  of 
their  notes  is  large,  and  these  notes  constitute  at 
present,  in  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  the 
only  circulating  medium,  if  they  can  be  called 
a  circulating  medium.  Whatever  affects  this 
paper,  either  to  raise  it,  or  to  depress  it  lower 
than  it  is,  affects  the  interest  of  every  man  in 
the  community. 

It  is  sufficient,  on  this  point,  to  refer  to  the 
memorial  from  the  banks  of  New  York.  That 
assures  us  that  it  must  be  the  operation  of  such 
a  bank  as  this  bill  would  establish,  to  increase 
the  difficulties  and  distress  which  the  exising 
banks  now  experience,  and  to  render  it  nearly 
impossible  for  them  to  resume  the  payment  of 
their  notes.  This  is  what  every  man  would 
naturally  expect.  Paper  already  depreciated 
will  necessarily  be  sunk  still  lower  when  an- 
other flood  of  depreciated  paper  is  forced  into 
circulation. 

Very  recently,  sir,  this  Government  refused 
to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  Congress  to  create  banks.  Many  of 
the  State  banks  owe  their  existence  to  this  de- 
cision. It  was  an  invitation  to  the  States  to 
incorporate  as  much  banking  capital  as  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  country.  Not- 
withstanding whatever  we  may  now  see  and 
hear,  it  would  then  have  been  deemed  a  gross 
imputation  on  the  consistency  of  Government 
if  any  man  had  expressed  an  expectation  that 
in  five  years  all  these  constitutional  scruples 
would  be  forgotten,  all  the  danger  to  political 
liberty  from  moneyed  institutions  disregarded, 
and  a  bank  proposed  upon  the  most  extraordi- 
nary principles,  with  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  capital,  and  with  no  obligation  to  fulfil  its 
contracts. 

The  State  Banks  have  not  forced  themselves 
in  the  way  of  Government.  They  were  estab- 
lished, many  of  them  at  least,  when  Govern- 
ment had  declared  its  purpose  to  have  no  bank 
of  its  own.  They  deserve  some  regard  on  their 
own  account,  and  on  account  of  those  particu- 
larly concerned  in  them;  but  they  deserve 
much  more  consideration  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  their  paper  which  is  in  circulation, 
and  the  interest  which  the  whole  community 
has  in  it. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  also,  sir,  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  banks  is  principally  owiug  to 
their  advances  to  Government.  The  Treasury 
has  borrowed  of  the  banks,  or  of  those  who 
themselves  borrowed  of  the  banks,  till  the 
banks  have  become  as  poor,  and  almost  as  much 
discredited,  as  the  Treasury  itself.  They  have 
depreciated  their  paper,  nearly  ruined  them- 
selves, and  brought  the  sorest  distress  on   the 
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country  by  doing  that  on  a  small  scale,  which 
this  new  bank  is  to  perform  on  a  scale  vastly 
larger. 

It  is  almost  unpardonable  in  the  conductors 
of  those  institutions  not  to  have  foreseen  the 
consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the 
course  pursued  by  them.  They  were  all  plain 
and  visible.  If  they  have  any  apology,  it  is 
that  they  were  no  blinder  than  the  Government, 
and  that  they  yielded  to  those  who  would  take 
no  denial.  It  will  be  altogether  unpardonable 
in  us,  if  with  this,  as  well  as  all  other  experi- 
ence before  us,  we  continue  to  pursue  a  system 
which  must  inevitably  lead  us,  through  depre- 
ciation of  currency,  paper  money,  tender  laws, 
and  all  the  contemptible  and  miserable  contriv- 
ances of  disordered  finances  and  national  in- 
solvency, to  complete  and  entire  bankruptcy  in 
the  end. 

I  hope  the  House  will  recommit  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  concluded,  the  mo- 
tion for  recommitment  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
Piokeeing,  Shbpaed,  and  Wheaton,  in  speeches 
of  considerable  length,  and  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Fobstth  and  Ehea. 

The  question  on  recommitment  was  at  length 
decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas 
68,  nays  89. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  thereon  stood — 
yeas  81,  nays  80,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Ar- 
cher, Avery,  Barnett,  Bines,  Bradley,  Brown,  Cald- 
well, Cannon,  Chappell,  Clark,  Clendenin,  Comstoek, 
Conard,  Creighton,  Crouch,  Cutlibert,  Dana,  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  Denoyelles,  Duvall,  Earle,  Farrow, 
Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of  New  York,  For- 
ney, Forsyth,  Gholson,  Gourdin,  Griffin,  Harris,  Has- 
brouck,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky, 
Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irving,  Irwin,  Kent  of 
Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  King  of  North 
Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lowndes,  Lyle,  McCoy,  McKee, 
McLean,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Murfree,  Nelson,  Orms- 
by,  Parker,  Pickens,  Pleasants,  Eea  of  Pennsylvania, 
Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ringgold,  Robertson,  Sage, 
Sevier,  Sharpe,  Skinner,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Strong,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Udree,  Ward  of 
New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bard,  Baylies  of  Massachusetts, 
Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bigelow,  Bowen,  Boyd,  Bradbury, 
Breckenridge,  Brigham,  Burwell,  Bntler,  Caperton, 
Calhoun,  Champion,  Cilley,  Clopton,  Cooper,  Cox, 
Crawford,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, Desha,  Ely,  Evans,'  Franklin,  Gaston,  Geddes, 
Glasgow,  Grosvenor,  Hale,  Hall,  Hanson,  Henderson, 
Howell,  Humphreys,  Hulbert,  Jackson  of  Rhode 
Island,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
Kennedy,  Kent  of  New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts, 
Law,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Macon,  McKun,  Miller,  Mosely, 
Markell,  Newton,  Oakley,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Pitkin, 
Potter,  John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Ruggles,  Schure- 
man,  Seybert,  Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Shipard,  Slay- 
maker,  Stanford,  Stockton,  Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart, 
Thompson,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster, 
Wheaton,  White,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Winter. 


The  state  of  the  vote  having  been  declared — 

The  Speaker  (Mr.  Oheves,  of  South  Caro- 
lina) rose.  After  adverting  to  the  rule  of  the 
House,  which  makes  it  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Speaker  to  vote  in  two  cases,  of  which  this 
was  one,  he  proceeded  to  assign  briefly  the  rea- 
sons which  influenced  him  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  He  noticed  the  opinions  expressed  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  for  and  against  the 
measure ;  and  declared  his  own  conviction  that 
the  bill  proposed  a  dangerous,  unexampled,  and, 
he  might  almost  say,  a  desperate  resort.  He 
cursorily  examined  the  three  views'  in  which 
the  passage  of  the  bill  had  been  advocated, 
namely,  as  calculated  to  resuscitate  public 
credit ;  to  establish  a  circulating  medium ;  and 
to  afford  the  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of 
the  Government.  He  delivered,  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  eloquence  and  impressive- 
ness,  his  opinions  of  these  several  points,  and 
concluded  with  expressing  his  solemn  belief 
that  neither  of  these  purposes  would  be  answer- 
ed by  the  bill.  He  denied  that  the  psssage  of 
this  bill  was  demanded  by  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  intimated  his  opinion  that  a  National 
Bank  bill  might  be  framed,  by  which  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  present  bill  might  be  ac- 
complished, which  he  had  no  doubt  would  unite 
a  majority  in  its  favor.  Although  the  vote  was 
painful  to  him  to  give,  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  vote  in  the  negative. 

The  Speaker's  vote  having  produced  an  equal- 
ity of  votes,  he  declared  the  decision  of  the 
House  to  be,  that  the  bill  should  not  pass. 

So  the  bill  is  rejected. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia,  who  had  voted  against 
the  bill,  then  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
just  taken.  He  said  he  was  opposed  to  this 
bill,  and  should  be  opposed  to  any  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Bank ;  but  he  was 
willing  that  his  friends  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  such  a  shape  to  a  bill  on  that 
subject,  as  should  unite  the  votes  of  all  who 
were  friendly  on  principle  to  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Bank. 

The  question  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
having  been  stated  from  the  Chair — a  motion 
was  made  to  adjourn,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 


Tuesday,  January  3, 1815. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Massachusetts, 
Abiel  Wood,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  being  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  to  reject  the  bill  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia,  commenced  the  debate 
by  assigning  the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
him  to  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  question ; 
which  were,  generally,  that  though  he  was  and 
should  continue  to  be  opposed  to  any  bank  that 
could  be  established,  unless  within  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  yet  the  state  of  the  vote  of  last 
night  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that  some  plan 
might  be  adopted  to  meet  the  views  of  what 
was  evidently  a  majority  of  the  House  on  that 
subject.  He  therefore  proposed,  if  the  vote 
should  be  reconsidered,  to  call  up  the  proposi- 
tion laid  upon  the  table  by  him  some  time  ago, 
respecting  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  to 
move  its  reference,  together  with  this  bill,  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ;  that,  from 
a  combination  .of  the  principles  of  both,  some 
measure  might  be  adopted  which  would  sub- 
serve the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Alexandek,  of  Ohio,  made  a  few  general 
remarks  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  he 
should  approach  this  question  to  reconsider 
what  had  been  denounced  as  a  rash,  desperate, 
and  destructive  measure.  His  remarks  were 
evidently  intended  to  reflect  on  the  observa- 
tions with  which  the  Speaker  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  prefaced  his  vote.  He  should 
feel  no  pain,  he  said,  when  acting  from  his  own 
choice,  in  giving  a.  vote  which  was  to  destroy 
a  ruinous  measure ;  he  should  rather  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  giving  such  a  vote,  and  not 
complain  that  he  did  it  with  pain,  &c. 

Mr.  MoKee,  of  Kentucky,  favored  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  bill,  in  the  hope  that,  when 
reconsidered,  it  would  be  recommitted,  and  its 
features  changed.  He  had  voted  for  it  in  its 
present  shape  with  much  reluctance ;  he  had  so 
voted,  however,  because  he  believed  the  taxes 
could  not  be  paid  by  the  people  unless  they 
were  aided  by  the  establishment  of  a  medium  of 
general  circulation,  &c. 

Mr.  Ingeesoix,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he 
should  vote  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause he  was  of  the  same  opinion  to-day  that  he 
was  yesterday.  He  was  not  tenacious  as  to  the 
plan  of  it,  but  a  National  Bank  he  believed  to 
be  indispensable,  &c. 

Mr.  Macoit,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  should 
vote  against  reconsideration ;  for,  although  he 
had  of  late  uniformly  entertained  the  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  convenient  and  expedient  to 
establish  a  National  Bank,  he  as  firmly  believed 
that  there  was  no  delegated  power  in  Congress 
to  establish  such  a  bank.  He  had  given  such 
votes  as  he  thought  calculated  to  improve  or 
perfect  the  various  bills  before  the  House,  but 
he  must  eventually  vote  against  any  bank. 

Mr.  Kobeetsou ,  of  Louisiana,  was  in  favor  of 
reconsideration,  and  made  an  animated  appeal 
to  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  establishment 
of  a  bank,  and  yet  had  opposed  this  bill  because 
the  details  did  not  exactly  meet  their  views. 
He  called  upon  them  to  sacrifice  their  particu- 
lar prejudices,  and  not  prostrate  the  public  in- 
terest at  the  shrine  of  their  own  pride  or  inde- 
pendence of  opinion. 

Mr.  Alston,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  should 
vote  against  reconsideration.  Believing  no  good 
could  result  from  further  attempts  to  unite 
conflicting  opinions  on  this  subject ;  he  was  in 
favor  of  putting  it  to  rest,  and  letting  the  re- 


sponsibility rest  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
had  twice  already  defeated  the  bill,  &c. 

Mr.  Dtjvali.,  of  Kentucky,  in  advocating  a 
reconsideration,  called  upon  those  who  had  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  their  individual  opinions,  to 
remember  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  of  their 
own  party,  and  to  exhibit  that  liberality  and 
spirit  of  mutual  concession,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  legislation.  He  believed  there  was 
a  decided  majority  in  the  House  in  favor  of  a 
National  Bank,  and  he  entreated  gentlemen  to 
consent  to  recommitment,  to  make  one  last 
effort  to  save  the  sinking  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, &c. 

Mr.  Gholson,  of  Virginia,  conjured  gentlemen 
to  put  an  end  to  debate,  and  to  act.  While 
they  were  debating,  the  Army  was  suffering  for 
the  want  of  necessary  supplies ;  the  nation  was 
suffering  at  every  point.  He  entreated  gentle- 
men to  permit  the  question  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Kentucky,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  majority  of  the  House,  exhorted  them 
to  unite,  and  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to  he 
driven  from  ground  to  ground,  from  shift  to 
shift,  by  the  pertinacity  of  a  minority  who 
openly  disavowed  any  responsibility  for  the  fail- 
ure of  measures  which  they  were  frequently 
the  means  of  thwarting.  He  adverted  to  the 
majority  which  a  day  or  two  ago  had  appeared 
in  favor  of  this  bill,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  ground  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  minority, 
in  violation  of  the  usages  and  decorum  of  le- 
gislation, &c.  He  appealed  also  to  the  liberal- 
ity of  those  opposed  to  this  bill  on  mere  points 
of  detail,  whether  an  opportunity  ought  not  to 
be  afforded  to  those  who  were  friendly  to  the 
principle  to  try  this  question  again,  fie  dwelt 
with  much  emphasis  on  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  every  one  who  voted  on  this 
question,  and  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  to 
vote  again,  on  a  vote  on  which  the  House  was 
equally  divided,  after  having  an  opportunity 
since  to  reflect  on  it. 

Mr.  Peaeson  expressed  himself  favorably  to- 
wards a  National  Bank,  but  as  strongly  oppos- 
ed to  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  the  vote 
on  which  he  would  not  consent  to  reconsider, 
lest  the  bill  might  then  pass,  though  he  was 
willing  to  suspend  the  rule  of  the  House  forbid- 
ding a  bill  once  rejectod  to  be  originated  anew, 
so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hank  on  proper  banking  princi- 
ples, &c. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  said  the  very  im- 
portance of  this  bill  was  the  reason  why  a 
question  decided  as  it  had  been,  should  be  re- 
considered ;  that,  if  a  majority  should  not  favor 
its  passage  in  its  present  shape,  it  might  be  put 
in  such  a  form  as  should  insure  it  the  support 
of  a  majority.  The  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  him,  to  dispense  with  the  rule, 
he  considered  as  more  objectionable  by  far,  than 
the  practice  of  reconsidering  a  vote. 

Mr.  Poestth,  of  Georgia,  at  some  length, 
warmly  contended  for  the  reconsideration  of 
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the  bill,  avowing  himself  still  friendly  to  it,  in 
preference  to  any  other  plan  which  could  be 
proposed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  reconsideration 
of  the  bill,  but  on  different  grounds  from  Mr. 
Forsyte.  He  was  and  should  continue  opposed 
to  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Gaston,  Mr.  Culpepee,  Mr.  "Webster,  and 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  expressed  themselves  friend- 
ly to  a  National  Bank  on  the  principles  they 
have  heretofore  advocated,  but  decidedly  op- 
posed to  this,  and  therefore  determined  to  vote 
against  reconsidering  it,  though  they  were  will- 
ing to  suspend  the  rule  forbidding  future  recon- 
sideration. 

Mr.  "Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  re- 
consideration of  the  bill,  on  the  grounds  of  par- 
tiality to  the  form  of  the  present  bill,  which  he 
examined  and  supported  by  a  train  of  argu- 
ment going  to  exhibit  its  particular  merits. 

Mr.  Hall  then  said  he  had  made  his  motion 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  compromise  of 
conflicting  opinions,  and  a  modification  of  the 
present  bill.  But,  finding  its  friends  so  wedded 
to  it  as  to  attempt  to  force  it  through  th« 
House,  he  withdrew  his  motion  for  a  reconsid- 
eration. 

Mr.  "Webster  took  this  opportunity  to  lay 
upon  the  table  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  rule  of  the  House  which  pre- 
vents a  subject  onee  acted  upon  from  being  acted 
upon  again  during  the  same  session,  be  suspended 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

Mr.  MoKim  renewed  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vo.te  on  the  Bank  bill ;  not  from  any 
intention  to  change  his  vote,  but  from  a  dispo- 
sition to  accommodate  his  friends  on  a  question 
of  so  much  magnitude. 

Mr.  Sharps,  of  Kentucky,  opposed,  and  Mr. 
Newton,  of  Virginia,  advocated  the  reconsid- 
eration— the  one  on  grounds  of  unabated  hos- 
tility to  the  present  bill ;  the  other  from  a  dis- 
position to  afford  the  utmost  latitude  to  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  so  highly  important 
to  the  nation. 

The  question  on  reconsideration  was  at  length 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays.  For  reconsideration 
107,  against  it  54. 

And  the  question  being  again  stated — "  Shall 
the  bill  pass?"— 

Mr.  MoKee  moved  to  recommit  the  hjll  to  a 
select  committee,  and  presented  his  view  of  the 
change  which  he  conceived  ought  to  be  made 
in  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Vermont,  supported  this  mo- 
tion, and  in  a  speech  of  some  length  exhibited 
his  views  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  FoESYTri  opposed  the  recommitment  with 
much  zeal  and  eloquence,  on  grounds  of  prefer- 
ence to  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his 
opinions  generally  in  hostility  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  bank  at  this  time,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  compromise. 

Mr.  Findlat  advocated  the  recommitment, 


principally  on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  that 
feature  of  the  bill  which  requires  the  bank  to 
make  a  loan  to  Government — which  he  believed 
at  once  superfluous  and  inexpedient. 

Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Stockton  advocated 
recommitment  with  earnestness  and  ability,  in 
order  to  procure  a  modification  of  the  details. 
If  modified,  as  they  believed  it  might  be,  they 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  the  bank  bill, 
and  expressed  their  opinion  that  in  that  vote 
they  would  be  joined  by  a  majority  of  their 
political  friends. 

The  question  on  recommitment  was  decided 
by  yeas  and  nays.  For  recommitment  89, 
against  it  71. 

And  it  was  determined  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  a  select  committee  of  seven  members. 

Messrs.  MoKee,  Flndlay,  Stockton,  Pitkin, 
Taylor,  Cuthbeet,  and  Yanoey,  were  appoint- 
ed the  committee. 


Friday,  January  6. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McKee,  from  the  select  committee  to 
whom  was  recommitted  the  bill  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  reported  sun- 
dry amendments  thereto,  which  were  read. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Gaston  further 
to  amend  the  bill,  by  striking  out  that  part  of 
the  amendment  describing  the  (war)  stock 
which  shall  be  subscribable  to  the  bank,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "or  in  any  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  drawing  an  accruing 
interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  contract- 
ed or  to  be  contracted,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 
Congress ;"  which  motion  was  negatived. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  then  ordered,  with- 
out a  division,  to  be  read  a  third  time  to- 
morrow. 


Saturday,  January  7. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  engrossed  amendments  to  the  bill  from 
the  Senate  "to  incorporate  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  were  then  read,  and 
the  question  stated,  "Shall  this  bill  pass,  as 
amended?"  and  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon  hav- 
ing been  required  by  Mr.  Stanford — 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  rose  to  assign  the 
reasons  which  now  influenced  him  to  vote  against 
this  bill.  His  objections  were,  to  the  reduction 
of  the  capital,  and  to  the  omission  of  what  had 
been  miscalled  the  forced  loan  feature  of  the  bill, 
which  he  considered  one  of  the  best.  The  bill, 
before  it  was  amended,  would,  he  said,  have  af- 
forded to  the  Government  a  benefit  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  millions,  but  now  would  not 
afford  to  it  a  greater  bonus  than  three  millions. 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  expressed  his  re- 
gret to  see  any  impediment  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  bill.  He  expressed  all  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  at  being  able  on  this  occasion  to  redeem  his 
pledge  to  co-operate  with  the  majority,  in  any 
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measure  which  he  could  hope  or  believe  would 
he  beneficial  to  the  nation.  This  bill,  in  its  pres- 
ent shape,  he  remarked,  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise produced  by  mutual  and  magnanimous 
concessions,  and  at  a  period  like  this,  >of  bitter 
political  animosity,  concessions  reflecting  equal 
honor  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Geosvenob,  of  New  York,  assigned,  at 
some  length,  the  reason  why  he  should  vote 
against  the  bill.  He  expressed,  in  a  feeling  man- 
ner, his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  vote,  on 
this  occasion,  against  so  many  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  heretofore  acted  in  opposition  to 
,  the  measures  of  this  Administration.  His  ob- 
jections were  more  to  the  time  when  and  pur- 
poses for  which  a  bank  is  to  be  established,  than 
to  the  features  of  this  bill,  to  some  of  which  he 
objected.  He  denied  that  it  could  be  a  specie 
bank,  or  that  the  bank  would  ever  be  able  to 
get  a  million  of  its  notes  into  circulation.  The 
Government  relying  upon  it  would  be  disap- 
pointed, and  ruin  soon  stare  them  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Telfaib,  of  Georgia,  stated  the  reasons 
why,  although  he  decidedly  approved  of  the  bill 
which  had  been  first  before  the  House,  he  should 
yet  vote  for  this  bill.  He  was  seriously  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that  under  the  present  embar- 
rassment of  our  circulating  medium,  and  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation,  that  a  bank  was 
indispensable ;  and  though  the  system  now  be- 
fore the  House  was  one,  the  details  of  which  he 
could  not  approve,  he  would  vote  for  it  as  a  last 
resort.  He  frankly  intimated  his  hope  that  the 
other  House  would  propose  some  modification 
of  the  amendments  of  this  House,  that  would 
render  the  compromise  of  opinion  more  equita- 
ble than  as  it  now  stood. 

Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  believed,  he 
said,  a  National  Bank  to  be  essentially  necessary 
to  give  relief  to  the  present  embarrassed  state 
of  things.  Believing  this  bill  would  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  relieve  the  national  wants,  it 
would  receive  his  vote,  though  reluctantly;  and 
he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
instead  of  its  being  a  preferred  measure,  he  con- 
sidered the  first  bill  as  more  efficient  and  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  Government  all  it  wanted. 

The  question  on  the  final  passage  of  this  bill 
was  then  decided — yeas  120,  nays  38,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Bar- 
nett,  Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bigelow,  Bines,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Brigham,  Brown,  Butler,  Caperton,  Caldwell, 
Calhoun,  Cannon,  Champion,  Chappell,  Cilley,  Clark, 
Clendenin,Comstock,Conard,  Cooper,  Cox,  Creighton, 
Crouch,  Culpeper,  Cuthbert,  Dana,  Davenport,  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Duvall, 
Earle,  Ely,  FarrOw,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  For- 
ney, Forsyth,  Gaston,  Geddes,  Gholson,  Hale,  Han- 
son Harris,  Hasbrouek,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Henderson, 
Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  Howell,  Hungerford,  Hulbert, 
Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irving,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kent  of  New  York,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw, 
Kilbourn,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lovett, 
Lowndes,  Markell,  McCoy,  McKee,  McKim,  McLean, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Ormsby,  Pear- 
son, Pickering,  Pickens,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Potter, 


John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Rea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea 
of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ringgold,  Robertson,  Ruggles, 
Sage,  Schureman,  Sevier,  Sharpe,  Sneffey,  Sherwood, 
Shipard,  Slaymaker,  Smith  of  New  York,  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Stockton,  Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart, 
Tannehill,  Taylor,  Telfair,  Thompson,  Udree,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Web- 
ster, Wheaton,  White,  Williams,  Winter,  Wood,  and 
Yancey. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Boyd, 
Bradbury,  Burwell,  Clopton,  Crawford,  Denoyelles, 
Desha,  Eppes,  Evans,  Fisk  of  New  York,  Franklin, 
Gourdin,  Griffin*,  Grosvenor,  Hall,  Hubbard,  Hum- 
phreys, Irwin,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Kennedy,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lewis, 
Lyle,  Macon,  Murfree,  Nelson,  Newton,  Parker, 
Roane,  Seybert,  Stanford,  Strong,  Wilcox,  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania. 

So  the  bill  was  passed* 


Tuesday,  January  10. 
Sunday  Mails. 

Mr.  Faeeow  presented  a  petition  from  sundry 
inhabitants  of  Chester  district,  South  Carolina, 
remonstrating  against  the  transportation  and 
opening  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath,  which  he 
moved  might  be  committed  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Boads. 

Mr.  P.  said  there  had  been  eighty-five  peti- 
tions on  this  subject  before  Congress  this  ses- 
sion, all  of  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Post- 
master General.  Since  the  first  has  been  so  re- 
ferred, it  has  been  about  three  months,  on  which 
there  has  been  no  report  made  to  Congress.  I 
am  not,  said  Mr.  F.,  about  to  charge  that  high 
officer  with  a  neglect  of  duty,  but  have  stated 
those  facts  for  a  very  different  purpose.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  to  inquire  whether  Congress 
have  properly  and  constitutionally  discharged 
their  duty  in  respect  to  those  petitions.  I  con- 
tend that  they  ought  to  have  been  referred  to 
the  committee  to  which  I  have  moved  this,  or 
to  a  select  committee.  To  prove  this  position, 
I  will  first  draw  your  attention  to  the  first 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  page  twenty- 
five.  Mr.  F.  read — "  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  remedy  but  that  of  a  National 
Bank  seemed  to  be  thought  of,  in  all  this  time,  as  a  reme- 
dy for  the  disorders  of  the  currency.  The  Tevival  of  the  gold 
currency  was  never  once  hinted  at.  The  exportation  of  that 
coin  was  noticed  as  an  evil,  and  an  act  proposed— as  vain  and 
delusive  as  contrary  to  enlightened  political  economy—to 
counteract  the  evil  by  prohibition.  The  appropriate  reme- 
dy, of  correcting  the  erroneous  American  standard  of  that 
coin,  which  would  not  only  have  stopped  the  current  of  gold 
out,  but  turned  it  in,  as  in  1834,  was  not  suggested.  The 
same  of  the  defaulting  banks;  the  Independent  Treasu- 
ry was  not  thought  of:  a  National  Bank  was  the  only, 
and  the  universal,  panacea ;  and  so  perseveringly  adhered 
to,  that,  out  of  the  defeat  of  every  plan,  a  new  plan  for  one 
immediately  arose. 
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and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

The  rule  or  order  of  the  day,  page  31,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  every  morning  to  call 
on  the  members  of  the  several  States  to  present 
any  petitions  that  they  may  be  charged  with. 
As  the  constitution  permits  the  people  to  peti- 
tion you,  and  the  order  of  the  day  is  to  hear 
them,  this  does  imply  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  that  they  will  redress  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  or  state  to  them  the  reason 
why  you  reject  them.  You  are  the  body  peti- 
tioned, not  the  Postmaster  General,  as  you  are 
their  representatives,  and  not  him.  To  prove  to 
you  that  this  petition  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Koads,  I 
must  bring  to  your  view  the  standing  rule  of  this 
House.  [Here  he  read  from  page  37.]  "  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Boads  to  take  into  consideration  all 
such  petitions,  or  matters,  or  things,  touching 
the  post  office  and  post  roads,  as  shall  be  pre- 
sented or  may  come  in  question,  and  be  referred 
to  them  by  the  House,  and  to  report  their  opin- 
ion thereon,  together  with  such  propositions  rel- 
ative thereto,  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient." 
There  is  no  rule  that  authorizes  the  House  to 
send  a  petition  of  the  description  of  the  one  be- 
fore you,  to  the  Postmaster  General,  notwith- 
standing you  have  given  that  direction  to  eighty- 
five  this  session.  I  believe  that  they  have  been 
thus  disposed  of  in  order  that  the  House  may 
■not  be  further  troubled  with  them,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very  well  understood  by  the  Post- 
master General.  Is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
subject  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  that  you 
refuse  to  give  those  petitions  the  ordinary  and 
usual  course  of  all  other  petitions  addressed  to 
you  ?  I  acknowledge  that  the  scheme  contem- 
plated by  those  petitions  is  not  sanctioned  by 
any  law  or  practice  in  this  Government,  or  any 
country  or  state  in  Europe.  Tou  boast  that 
this  is  the  only  free  and  happy  nation — your 
petitioners  wish  to  add  another  jewel  in  your 
crown,  not  less  bright  than  the  other — that 
yours  is  the  only  virtuous  and  Sabbath-observ- 
ing nation.  You  have  set  apart  the  day  after 
to-morrow  to  be  spent  throughout  the  Union  in . 
prayer.  By  your  laws,  and  the  rules  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  carry  the  same  into  exe- 
cution, you  command  many  thousands  of  your 
citizens,  with  their  horses,  to  be  laboriously  em- 
ployed each  and  every  hour  of  the  day  on  the 
next  Sabbath,  and  to  spend  every  Sabbath  in 
the  year  in  the  same  way.  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  might  as  well  suspend  either  the  one 
practice  or  the  other,  (stop  praying  or  violating 
the  Sabbath,)  unless  you  are  of  the  opinion  that 
by  those  laws  and  rules  that  you  have  enacted, 
you  have  the  power  to  repeal  that  decretal  or- 
der of  Heaven  that  commands  you  "to  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath  day."  You  are  the  best  judge 
of  your  repealing  powers  on  that  subject.  It  is 
stated,  and  so  contended,  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Bhode  Island,  (Mr.  Potter,)  that 
it  is  the  work  of  necessity  to  carry  and  open  the 


mail  on  the  Sabbath.  He  further  observed  that 
if  yon  prevented  the  opening  of  the  mail  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  would  occasion  more  sin  to  be  com- 
mitted, as  the  people  would  attend  at  the  post 
offices,  and  while  impatiently  waiting  there  for 
their  letters  and  papers,  by  being  debarred  front 
obtaining  them.  I  should  suppose  that  if  yon 
pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the  carrying  or  opening 
the  mail  on  that  day,  that  as  your  law  would  be 
public  it  would  be  known  to  all,  therefore  they 
would  not  go  or  send  to  the  post  offices  on  that 
day,  as  they  would  know  that  the  mails  could 
not  be  opened  —  the  postmasters  themselves 
would  not  attend.  In  favor  of  a  long-established 
favorite,  national,  sinful  practice,  I  know  that 
many  excuses  and  reasons  can  be  given  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  it — but  if  none  better  can 
be  given  than  what  that  learned  gentleman  as- 
signed, the  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I 

On  great  national  occurrences,  it  is  now  the 
practice,  and  properly  so,  to  employ  expresses ; 
they  are  not  carried  by  mails,  and  it  is  expedi- 
ent that  they  should  travel  as  well  on  the  Sab- 
bath as  on  other  days.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  able  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  opening  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath ;  and 
conscious  of  my  high  responsibility  to  God,  as 
well  as  to  my  country,  for  my  public  acts,  I  am 
not  willing  to  take  it  on  myself  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  divine  law.  I  do,  therefore,  most  solemnly 
disavow  and  condemn  the  practice  of  the  trans- 
portation and  opening  the  mails  on  that  holy 
day,  believing  it  to  be  unnecessary,  inadmissi- 
ble, and  wicked. 

After  the  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  pe- 
tition referred  to  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr. 
F.  offered  for  consideration  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Koads  be  authorized  and  required  to  ex- 
amine into  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  House  a  law  prohibiting  the  Postmas- 
ter General  from  making  any  contracts,  in  future, 
for  the  transportation  or  opening  of  the  mails  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  they  have  leave  to  report  by  bill 
or  otherwise." 

Mr.  F.  observed,  that  if  the  subject-matter  of 
the  resolution  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  any 
observations  he  could  make  would  prove  in- 
effectual. 


Saturday,  January  14. 
Another  member,  to   wit    from   Delaware, 
Henky  M.   Bidgely,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Belief  of  New  Madrid. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  late  county  of  New  Madrid,  in 
the  Missouri  Territory,  who  suffered  by  earth- 
quakes. The  bill  was  reported  with  several 
amendments ;  which  were  read,  and  except  one, 
which  was  disagreed  to,  were  concurred  in  by 
the  House. 
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The  bill  was  then  further  amended;  and  a 
motion  was  then  made,  by  Mr.  MoKim,  further 
to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing sections : 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  two 
disinterested  and  skilful  persons  to  inquire  into  and 
ascertain  the  damage  which  has  been  done  by  the 
storm  of  wind,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  to  the 
houses  and  property  of  persons  residing  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  persons  so  appointed  shall  return, 
under  oath,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
just  estimate  of  the  damage  sustained  in  the  cases 
aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained, and  the  estimates  reported  by  the  persons  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid,  the  sufferers  shall  receive  public 
land,  to  be  located  as  is  heretofore  provided  by  this 
act,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  as  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  done  as  aforesaid. 

And  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  negative ;  and  the  bill  was  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed,  and  read  the  third  time  on 
Monday  next. 


Tuesday,  January  17. 
/Sunday  Mails. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  report 
from  the  Postmaster  General,  on  the  several 
petitions  which  have  been  referred  to  him  at 
the  present  session,  remonstrating  against  the 
opening  or  conveyance  of  the  mails  on  Sun- 
days ;  which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee- on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. — It 
is  as  follows : 

General  Post  Office,  Jan.  16, 1815. 

Sik  :  The  Postmaster  General,  to  wbom  was  re- 
ferred sundry  memorials  against  the  usage  of  trans- 
porting and  opening  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath,  has 
the  honor  to  report  the  following  facts  and  observa- 
tions : 

The  usage  of  transporting  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath, 
is  coeval  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  a  prohibition  of  that  usage  will  be  first  considered. 

The  mail  passes  every  day  in  the  week  from  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  and 
from  Wiscasset,  in  Maine,  to  Scoodic  Falls,  without 
rest  on  the  Sabbath.  And  the  same  practice  prevails 
on  the  great  route  from  Washington  City  to  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  the  Missouri  Territory ;  and  from  that 
city  to  Tennessee,  Mississippi  Territory,  and  New 
Orleans ;  and  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  and  on  several  other  great 
chains  of  communication. 

If  the  mail  was  not  to  move  on  Sunday,  on  the  first- 
mentioned  route,  it  would  be  delayed  from  three  to 
four  days  in  passing  from  one  extreme  of  the  route  to 
the  other.  From  Washington  City  to  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri Territory,  the  mail  would  be  delayed  two  days. 
From  Washington  City  to  New  Orleans,  the  mail 
would  be  delayed  three  days.  From  New  Orleans  to 
Boston,  it  would  be  delayed  from  four  to  five  days. 
And  generally  the  mails  would,  on  an  average,  be  re- 
tarded equal  to  one-seventh  part  of  the  time  now  em- 
ployed, if  the  mails  do  not  move  on  the  Sabbath. 

On  the  smaller  cross  routes,  the  transporting  of  the 


mail  has  been  avoided  on  the  Sabbath,  except  when 
necessary  to  prevent  great  delays,  and  to  preserve 
connections  with  different  routes. 

In  relation  to  opening  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath,  it 
may  be  noticed,  that  the  ninth  section  of  the  "  Act 
regulating  the  Post  Office  establishment,"  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  postmasters  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  "  every  day "  on  which  a  mail  shall  arrive 
at  his  office,  and  at  "  all  reasonable  hours  "  on  every 
day  of  the  week.  When  a  mail  is  conveyed  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  must  be  opened  and  exchanged  at  the 
offices  which  it  may  reach  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  operation^at  the  smaller  offices,  occupies  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  in  some  of  the 
larger  offices,  it  occupies  one  hour ;  and,  it  is  believed, 
does  not  very  greatly  interfere  with  religious  exer- 
cises, as  to  the  postmasters  themselves. 

The  practice  of  "  delivering"  letters  and  newspapers 
on  the  Sabbath  is  of  recent  origin,  and  directed  by 
the  above  quoted  section,  commencing  in  1810. 
Prior  to  that  period,  no  postmaster  (except  the  post- 
master at  Washington  City)  was  required  to  deliver 
letters  and  newspapers  on  the  Sabbath.  The  "  rea- 
sonable hours  "  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Post- 
master General,  who  established  the  following  reg- 
ulations, now  existing :  "At  post  offices  where  the 
mail  arrives  on  Sunday,  the  office  is  to  be  kept  open, 
for  the  delivery  of  letters,  &c.,  for  one  hour  after  the 
arrival  and  assorting  of  the  mail ;  but  in  case  that 
would  interfere  with  the  hours  of  public  worship,  then 
the  office  is  to  be  kept  open  for  one  hour  after  the 
usual  time  of  dissolving  the  meetings,  for  that  pur- 
pose." Also,  if  the  mail  arrives  at  an  office  too  late 
for  the  delivery  of  letters  on  Saturday  night,  the  post- 
master is  instructed  to  deliver  them  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, at  such  early  hour  as  not  to  entrench  upon  the 
hours  devoted  to  public  religious  exercises.  ,  If  these 
regulations  are  not  strictly  attended  to,  it  must  be 
imputable  to  the  urgency  of  applicants,  and  the  com- 
plaisance of  postmasters. 

After  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  public  policy,  pure  morality,  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion, combine  in  favor  of  a  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  Nevertheless,  a  nation  owes  to  itself  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  means  adapted  to  its  own  preservation, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  those  very  blessings 
which  flow  from  such  observance ;  and  the  nation 
must  sometimes  operate,  by  a  few  of  its  agents,  even 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  such  operation  may,  as  in  time 
of  war,  become  indispensable,  so  that  the  many  may 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  exercise  of  religion  in  quiet- 
ude and  in  safety.  In  the  present  state  of  the  na- 
tion, it  may  be  supposed  necessary,  daily,  to  convey 
Governmental  orders,  instructions,  and  regulations, 
and  to  communicate  and  receive  information.  If  this 
daily  carriage  of  the  mail  be,  as  relates  to  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  also  becomes 
a  work  of  mercy.  When  peace  shall  arrive,  the  ne- 
cessity will  greatly  diminish,  and  it  will  be,  at  all 
times,  a  pleasure  to  this  Department  to  prevent  any 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  far  as  relates  to  its 
official  authority. 

The  preceding  statement  of  facts  and  observations 
are  submitted,  with  much  respect  for  the  memorialists, 
and  with  great  deference  to  yourself  and  the  honor- 
able the  House  of  Representatives. 

RETURN  J.  MEIGS,  Jr. 

Hon.  Speaker 

Of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives. 
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Thtjbsday,  January  19. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  letter  of 
Patrick  Magruder,  Clerk  of  this  House,  touching 
the  destruction,  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  of 
the  vouchers  for  the  contingent  expenditures  of 
his  office ;  and,  after  considerable  debate,  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee  was 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  and  then 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  Patrick  Magruder,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  be  credited  at  the  proper 
office  in  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  sum  of 
$30,668  78,  and  such  further  sums  as  he  shall  ex- 
hibit satisfactory  evidence  of  having  properly  paid 
for  expenditures  on  account  of  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  House  of  Representatives  since  his  last 
settlement ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  and  the  former 
report  of  the  committee  be  filed  in  the  Auditor's 
office.  

Friday,  January  20. 

Mr.  Ehea,  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  to  whom  were  referred 
sundry  petitions  and  memorials  remonstrating 
against  the  usage  of  transporting  the  mail  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  relating  thereto,  made  a  report ;  which 
was  read,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  Monday  next.  The  report  is  as  follows : 

"  That  they  have  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion, and  deeming  it  of  great  national  importance, 
particularly  in  time  of  war,  that  no  delay  should  at- 
tend the  transportation  of  the  mail,  they  deem  it  in- 
expedient to  interfere  with  the  present  arrangements 
of  the  Post  Offiee  Establishment;  and,  therefore,  sub- 
mit the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners." 


Monday,  January  23. 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claek,  of  Kentucky,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  orders  of  the  day 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  for 
the  removal  of  Patrick  Magruder  from  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  offered  on  Saturday,  by 
Mr.  Claek,  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McKim  moved  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  to  this  day  week. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Claek,  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Oakley,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Mooee  and  Mr.  Eppes. 

This  motion  was  finally  decided  at  a  late  hour 
as  follows :  Por  postponement  71,  against  it  71. 

The  Speakee  decided  the  question  by  an 
affirmative  vote,  and  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  was  therefore  postponed  to 
this  day  week. 

[The  foundation  for  this  motion  to  oust  Mr. 
Magetjdee  is  briefly  this  :  During  the  late  incur- 
sion of  the  enemy,  Mr.  M.  was,  on  account  of 


ill-health,  at  the  Springs,  and  of  course,  absent 
from  the  city,  leaving  his  office  in  charge  of  his 
clerks.  The  principal  clerk  being  a  colonel  in 
the  militia,  and  all  the  others  except  one  called 
out  in  the  militia,  one  of  those  so  in  service 
was,  on  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  per- 
mitted to  return,  and,  with  the  remaining  clerk, 
to  attempt  the  salvation  of  the  records.  Many 
of  them,  and  those  the  most  valuable,  were 
saved  by  being  carried  into  the  country ;  others, 
of  less  importance,  were  removed  into  the 
house  formerly  belonging  to  General  Washing- 
ton, which  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.  Among  the  papers  left  in  the  Capitol 
were  the  vouchers  of  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  past  year,  which,  being  in  a  small  drawer, 
were  overlooked,  and  irrecoverably  lost  in  the 
general  conflagration.  Soon  after  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Magruder  narrating  these  circumstances,  and 
inviting  inquiry,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  matter,  who  reported  unfavor- 
ably to  the  clerks  as  to  the  exertions  made  in 
saving  the  public  papers;  and  also  reported 
that,  out  of  $50,000  received  on  account  of  con- 
tingent moneys,  and  all  of  which,  except  about 
$3,000,  is  alleged  to  have  been  expended,  vou- 
chers are  produced  for  little  more  than  $30,000 
of  the  amount,  which,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  the 
committee  infer  has  been  improperly  used. 
Whereupon,  the  House  resolves  that  the  Clerk 
shall  have  credit  at  the  Treasury  for  all  the  as- 
certained expenditures,  and  such  other  amount 
as  he  shall  produce  or  hereafter  obtain  vouchers 
for.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  contin- 
gent fund  has  always  been  exclusively  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Magruder's  principal  clerk, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  M.  himself  had 
any  knowledge  of  its  disbursement,  considering 
it  as  having  been  duly  controlled  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Accounts.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  motion  is  made  to  remove  him,  on  the  ground 
of  neglect  in  confiding  these  matters  to  his 
deputies ;  which  is  opposed  on  the  ground  of 
his  unimpeachable  character  and  general  good' 
conduct.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  impartial 
statement  of  the  case.]  • 
The  House  adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 


Thtjbsday,  January  26. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Library. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  from  the  Senate  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  library  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the 
same  be  postponed  indefinitely.  For  the  mo- 
tion 69,  against  it  73. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Coopee,  of 
Delaware,  to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  the  4th  day  of  March  next.  For 
the  motion  68,  against  it  74. 

The  question  was  then  stated  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  re- 
I  commit  the  bill  with  instructions  to  a  select 
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committee  to  report  a  new  section,  authorizing 
the  selection  of  such  of  the  books  belonging  to 
said  library  as  might  be  necessary  or  useful  to 
Congress  in  their  deliberations,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  remainder  at  public  sale.  This  motion 
was  negatived-'-yeas  56. 

Mr.  King  afterwards  moved  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  a  select  committee  with  instructions  to 
report  a  new  section  authorizing  the  Library 
Committee,  as  soon  as  said  library  shall  be  re- 
ceived at  Washington,  to  select  therefrom  all 
books  of  an  atheistical,  irreligious,  and  immoral 
tendency,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  send  the 
same  back  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  any  ex- 
pense to  him.  This  motion  Mr.  K.  thought 
proper  afterwards  to  withdraw. 

This  subject  and  the  various  motions  relative 
thereto,  gave  rise  to  a  debate  which  lasted  till 
the  hour  of  adjournment;  which,  though  it 
affordedmilch  amusement  to  the  auditors,  would 
not  interest  the  feelings  or  judgment  of  any 
reader.  Those  who  supported  the  bill  in  debate 
were  Messrs.  "Weight,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Rhea 
of  Tennessee,  and  Hoxbeet  ;  and  those  who  op- 
posed it  were  Messrs.  King  of  Massachusetts, 
Faeeow,  Cannon,  Hanson,  Geosvbnoe,  Pick- 
ering, and  Webster. 

Those  who  opposed  the  bill,  did  so  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  necessity  of 
appropriating  it  to  purposes  more  indispensable 
than  the  purchase  of  a  library ;  the  probable  in- 
security of  such  a  library  placed  here ;  the  high 
price  to  be  given  for  this  collection ;  its  miscel- 
laneous and  almost  exclusivelyliterary  (instead 
of  legal  and  historical)  character,  &c. 

To  those  arguments,  enforced  with  zeal  and 
vehemence,  the  friends  of  the  bill  replied  with 
fact,  wit,  and  argument,  to  show  that  the  pur- 
chase, to  be  made  on  terms  of  long  credit,  could 
not  affect  the  present  resources  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  price  was  moderate,  the  library 
more  valuable  from  the  scarcity  of  many  of  its 
books,  and  altogether  a  most  admirable  substra- 
tum for  a  National  Library. 

The  final  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  For  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  81,  against  it  71,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Alston,  Anderson,  Bar- 
bour, Bines,  Bowen,  Brown,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Ohap- 
pell,  Conard,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crouch',  Cuthbert, 
Desha,  Duvall,  Earle,  Evans,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Ver- 
mont, Fisk  of  New  York,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Gourdin,  Griffin,  Hall,  Harris, 
Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky, 
Hubbard,  Hulbert,  Ingersoll,  Ingham,  Irving,  Jackson 
of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Kent 
of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw,  Kilbourn,  Lefferts, 
Lowndes,  Lyle,  McCoy,  McKim,  McLean,  Murfree, 
Nelson,  Newton,  Ormsby,  Pickens,  Piper,  Pleasants, 
Eea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ring- 
gold, Roane,  Robertson,  Sage,  Sevier,  Seybert,  Sharpe, 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Taylor, 
Telfair,  Troup,  Udree,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Avery,  Baylies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Bayly  of  Virginia,  Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  I 
Breckenridge,  Brigham,   Caldwell,   Cannon,  Cham-  | 
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pion,  Cilley,  Clendenin,  Comstock,  Cooper,  Cox,  Cul- 
peper,  Davenport,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ely,  Farrow,  Geddes,  Goldsborough, 
Grosvenor,  Hale,  Hanson,  Henderson,  Howell,  Hun- 
gerford,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island,  Kent  of  New  York, 
King  of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lewis,  Lovett,  Macon, 
Markell,  Montgomery,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Pearson, 
Pickering,  Pitkin,  Potter,  John  Reed,  William  Reed, 
Ridgely,  Ruggles,  Sehureman,  Sbeffey,  Sherwood, 
Shipard,  Slaymaker,  Stanford,  Stockton,  Strong, 
Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Tannehill,  Thompson,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Wbeaton,  White, 
Wilcox,  Winter,  Snd  Wood. 


Saturday,  January  28. 

Cleric  of  the  Home. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 

from  Patrick  Maghuder,  the  Clerk  to   the 

House,  resigning  his  situation  as  such ;  which 

was  laid  on  the  table. 


Monday,  January  30. 
Election  of  Cleric. 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  proceed  on at 

o'clock,  to  the  appointment  of  a  Clerk,  in  the 

room  of  Patrick  Magruder,  who  has  resigned  that 
office. 

The  blanks  were  filled  with  the  words,  "this 
day,  at  two  o'clock." 

The  House  afterwards  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
a  Clerk. 

On  the  second  ballot  Mr.  Dougherty  had  83 
votes,  and  Mr.  McKenny  73,  and  four  scatter- 
ing ;  so  Mr.  Dougherty  was  elected. 


Tuesday,  January  31. 
Thomas  Dougherty,  who  was,  on  yesterday, 
elected  Clerk  of  this  House,  gave  his  attendance, 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the 
act,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  time  and 
manner  of  administering  certain  oaths." 


Wednesday,  February  1. 
Sureties  of  a  Collector. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  made  a  report  on  the  petition  of  Solo- 
mon Frazer  and  Mary  Eccleston ;  which  was  read, 
and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  Saturday  next.    The  report  is  as  follows  : 

That  the  following  is  the  statement  of  facts  which 
must  govern  the  opinion  of  the  House  in  this  case : 

James  Frazer  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Vienna,  in  Maryland,  about  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1795 ;  and  Solomon  Frazer  and  Charles  Eccleston, 
(the  latter  now  deceased,  of  whom  the  petitioner, 
Mary  Eccleston,  is  the  personal  representative,)  be- 
came his  sureties  in  a  bond  to  the  United  States  in 
the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1795,  James  Frazer  was  in  arrear,  on 
rendering  his  accounts  to  the  Government,  in  the  sum 
of  $350  82 ;  which  balance  against  him  continued  to 
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increase  from  year  to  year,  until  the  month  of  June, 
1805,  about  which  time  James  Frazer  went  otit  of 
office,  when  the  sum  due  from  him  to  the  United 
States  was  $8,924  86.  No  measures  were  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  ar- 
rears due  from  James  Frazer  until  June,  1785,  (after 
he  was  out  of  office,)  when  a  suit  was  commenced 
against  him  and  his  sureties.  The  writ  against 
James  Frazer  was  returned,  served  at  September 
term,  1807,  and  judgment  was  obtained  against  him 
at  September  term,  1808,  for  the  balance  of  his  ac- 
count. Execution  was  taken  out  on  this  judgment, 
on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1810,  by  virtue  of  which 
James  Frazer  was  imprisoned ;  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
July  thereafter  was  discharged  from  his  imprison- 
ment, by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  ground  of  his  insolvency.  This  order  of  the 
Secretary  was  irregular,  being  granted  by  him  under 
a  mistaken  supposition  that  James  Frazer  was  im- 
prisoned on  a  judgment  obtained  on  a  revenue  bond ; 
the  law  empowering  the  Secretary  to  discharge  from 
imprisonment  in  certain  cases  not  extending  to  the 
case  of  collectors. 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  insolvency  of  James 
Frazer  took  place ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  February, 
1804,  he  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  fire  ;  and 
that  he  had  property  to  the  amount  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  about  the  end  of  the  year  1808. 

It  also  appears  that  a  judgment  was  obtained 
against  Solomon  Frazer  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,  (the 
penalty  of  the  bond,)  before  the  year  1808,  which  is 
still  in  force.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  judgment 
has  been  obtained  against  Charles  Eccleston  or  his 
personal  representative. 

Ou  this  statement  of  facts  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  petitioners  are  entitled  to  the  relief 
they  ask  for  ;•  and,  therefore,  submit  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitions  of  Solo- 
mon Frazer  and  Mary  Eccleston  is  reasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  granted.* 


Thursday,  February  2. 
Payment  for  Horses  Lost,  &c. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Kilbouen  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Claims  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing, 
by  law,  for  paying  to  the  mounted  volunteers  and 
draughted  militia,  who  have  served  in  the  North- 
western army,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Jack- 
son and  Floyd,  against  the  Creek  Indians,  or  to  their 
heirs  or  assigns,  the  value  of  the  horses  by  them  lost 
in  said  service,  in  consequence  of  the  men  being  dis- 
mounted or  separated  from  their  horses,  by  order  of 
their  respective  commanding  officers,  on  any  expedi- 
tion, or  in  consequence  of  the  riders  being  killed  or 
wounded  in  battle,  or  who  have  lost  their  horse  or 
horses  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  by 
any  unavoidable  accident,  deducting  from  the  origi- 
nal value  of  such  horses,  respectively,  as  were  re- 
ceived into  the  service,  the  amount  which  may  have 


*  It  was  cases  of  this  kind,  which  became  numerous 
and  flagrant,  in  which  disbursing  officers  were  allowed  to 
continue  in  default  until  they  became  insolvent,  and  their 
liabilities  fell  upon  securities  through  the  negligence  of  pub- 
lic officers,  giving  an  equitable  claim  on  Congress  for  relief, 
that  the  four  years'  limitation  act  was  afterwards  passed. 


been  paid  for  the  use  thereof,  in  any  of  the  cases, 
prior  to  the  loss  of  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  said  re- 
solution ;  and,  the  same  being  amended,  on  the 
question  to  agree  to  the  same,  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  67,  nays  49. 


Friday,  February  3. 
Virginia  Military  Land  Claims. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Claims  on  the  petition  of  Sarah  Easton  and 
Dorothy  Storer,  representatives  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert H.  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  deceased,  who 
pray  for  permission  to  locate  a  land  warrant 
granted  to  them  by  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
consideration  of  the  Revolutionary  services  of 
the  deceased,  on  the  public  lands,  a  portion  of 
which  rightfully  belongs,  as  it  is  contended,  to 
Virginia  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  of  this 
character. 

[The  circumstances  of  this  case  are  nearly 
these:  Colonel  Harrison  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  officers  of  the  Continental 
army,  until  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  in  the  capacity  of  aid  and 
secretary  to  General  Washington,  whose  repre- 
sentatives did  not,  until  1813,  obtain  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  a  grant  of  land  in  considera- 
tion of  his  services;  which  grant,  however, 
owing  to  the  cession  of  her  land  by  Virginia  to 
the  United  States,  without  sufficient  reservation 
for  the  satisfaction  of  military  claims,  (though 
such  reservation  was  intended,)  is  of  no  present 
use  to  them ;  and  they  therefore  pray  permis- 
sion to  locate  this  warrant  on  any  unappropri- 
ated lands  of  the  United  States,  and  also  pray 
compensation  from  the  United  States  for  the 
services  of  their  deceased  father.  The  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  re- 
port, that  this  case  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
a  mass  of  other  claims,  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
granted.] 

This  report  was  warmly  and  eloquently  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Sheffey,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  MoKee,  of  Kentucky,  and  advocated 
by  Mr.  Boweh,  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Weight,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Chappell,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  debate  on  the  report  spread  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  equitable  right  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  claim  of  the  United  States  the 
location  of  her  military  land  warrants  on  the 
lands  of  the  United  States,  seeing  that  she  only 
of  all  the  States  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  General  Government  to  cede  to  them  all 
her  public  land,  reserving  only  a  portion  thereof 
for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  and  donations  for 
military  services,  which  portion  had  been  too 
small  for  that  object.  Those  who  opposed  the 
report  advocated  this  right;  those  who  sup- 
ported the  report  denied  the  legal  or  equitable 
claim  of  Virginia.    Other  topics  intermingled 
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in  the  debate,  arising  in  a  degree  from  State 
feelings,  but  not  from  any  denial  of  the  merits 
of  Colonel  Harrison,  except  by  the  assertion 
that  there  were  persons  in  other  States  of  equal 
merit,  to  whom,  or  to  whose  representatives, 
no  compensation  had  been  granted  for  their 
military  services,  comparable  to  that  now  pro- 
posed to  be  too  generously  bestowed  on  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Colonel  Harrison,  in  preference 
to  the  satisfaction  of  other  claimants  for  Revo- 
lutionary services,  whose  claims  were  rigorously 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  location  of  the  land  warrant 
granted  by  Virginia,  was  claimed  as  a  right 
growing  out  of  the  cession  by  Virginia  to 
the  General  Government,  with  a  reservation  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  (which  had  proved  in- 
sufficient) for  the  satisfaction  of  her  military 
land  warrants. 

The  debate  resulted  in  a  disagreement  to  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Pen- 
sions and  Revolutionary  Claims,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  in  lieu  of  it : 

,"  Sesohed,  That  so  much  of  the  said  petition 
as  prays  compensation  for  the  extraordinary  and 
valuable  revolutionary  services  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  petitioners,  be  rejected ;  and,  that  so 
much  thereof  as  prays  that  a  law  may  pass 
authorizing  them  to  locate,  on  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  a  warrant  lately  issued  to  them 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  services  afore- 
said, is  reasonable  and  ought  to  be  granted." 

This  resolve  having  been  reported  to  the 
House,  they  adjourned  without  coming  to  a  de- 
cision thereon. 


Satoeday,  February  4. 
Amy  Dardin. 
The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amy  Dardin,  the 
representative  of  David  Dardin,  deceased,  pass- 
ed through  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was 
widely  debated,  and  at  last  (for  perhaps  the 
twentieth  time  in  one  or  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature)  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. — For  the  bill  69,  against  it  59. 


Monday,  February  6. 
Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Tbotjp,  of  Georgia,  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  made  a  report  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  following  resolve : 

Resolved,  by  the  Semite  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  tlve  United  States  of  America  in,  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
presented  to  Major  General  Jackson,  and  through 
him  to  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for 
their  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  in  defeating  the 
enemy  before  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  successive 
battles  fought  on  the  23d  of  December,  1814,  and 
1st  and  8th  of  Januaay,  1815 ;  in  which  a  British 
veteran  army,  formidable  in  number  as  in  discipline, 
commanded  by  renowned  Generals,  was  thrice  beaten 
and  driven  back  with  great  loss,  and  in  the  battle  of 
the  8th  of  January,  with  immense  slaughter,  by  a 
militia  force  hastily  collected  to  the  defence  of  that 


city,  aided  by  a  small  body  of  regular  troops ;  thus 
illustrating  the  patriotic  defence  of  the  country  with 
brilliant  achievement,  and  signalizing  the  Americans 
by  steady  perseverance,  incessant  vigilance,  patient 
suffering,  undaunted  firmness,  and  in  victory  moder- 
ation and  clemency  :  And  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  cause  a  gold  medal  to 
be  struck,  with  suitable  emblems  and  devices,  and 
presented  to  Major  General  Jacksop,  in  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  events  so 
memorable  and  of  services  so  eminent. 

The  resolution  was  twice  read,  and  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Tuesday,  February  7. 
Pay  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Shtpaed,  of  New  York,  submitted  for 
consideration  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  making  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  travelling  to  and  from  Con- 
gress, and  attendance  thereon,  respectively;  that 
they  report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise;  and  that 
the  committee  embrace  in  such  inquiry  the  present 
session. 

Mr.  Peabson  inquired  the  object  of  this  mo- 
tion, and  the  grounds  for  it. 

Mr.  Shtpaed  said  he  should  have  supposed 
his  honorable  friend  understood  his  own  in- 
terest sufficiently  not  to  have  required  any  ex- 
planation on  this  head.  Congress  having  the 
right  to  regulate  their  own  pay,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  compensation  of  other  officers  of 
the  Government,  they  ought  to  render  to  them- 
selves that  justice  which  they  feel  bound  to  do 
other  officers  of  the  Government.  He  need  not, 
he  said,  tell  the  House  that  the  pay  now  re- 
ceived by  the  members  was  not  half  what  its 
value  was  when  that  pay  was  fixed ;  more  par- 
ticularly when  it  was  considered  that  the  paper 
with  which  the  members  were  paid,  was  full 
twenty-five  per  cent,  below  par  or  the  value  of 
specie.  His  object  was  so  to  augment  the  pay 
of  the  members  as  to  make  it  equal  to  six  dol- 
lars of  that  medium  in  which  members  formerly 
received  their  pay. 

Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  said  he  did  not  con- 
ceive this  the  proper  time  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  He  thought  gentle- 
men should  let  the  nation  get  through  the  war 
before  they  increased  their  pay. 

Mr.  Faeeow  was  opposed  to  the  motion 
throughout,  on  principle,  and  denied  the  alleged 
depreciation  of  money,  which  he  said  was  very 
gladly  received  in  payment,  in  dealings  of  any 
sort,  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Shipabd,  in  support  of  his  first  observa- 
tion, said,  that  it  was  as  obvious  that  all  our  pa- 
per was  depreciated,  as  that  the  Continental 
money  was  depreciated.  He  had  no  fastidious 
delicacy  about  him,  which  would  prevent  him 
from  doing  justice  to  himself.  If  payment  could 
be  obtained  in  specie,  it  would  be  a  good  argu- 
ment against  the  proposed  motion ;  but  it  was 
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notorious  that  for  specie  they  must  pay  a  dis- 
count of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  paper 
which  they  received  for  their  pay. 

Mr.  Rhea  said  that  every  member  knew, 
when  he  was  chosen,  what  compensation  he 
was  to  expect,  and  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
it.  He  required  the  yeas  and  nays,  that  he 
might  at  least  record  his  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia,  observed,  if  the  object 
of  the  gentleman  was,  as  he  had  avowed,  to  give 
to  the  members  a  compensation  adequate  to 
their  services,  he  would  recommend  to  him  to 
depreciate  their  pay  instead  of  increasing  it,  for 
he  was  confident  the  acts  of  Congress  had  depre- 
ciated as  much  as  the  paper  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  spoken. 

The  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays, 
as  follows :  For  the  motion  8,  against  it  99. 

[Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were 
Messrs.  Boyd,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Fisk  of 
Vermont,  Geosvenoe,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky, 
Shipard,  Stubges,  and  Thompson.] 

Public  Buildings. 

The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill  from  the  Senate  making  an  appropria- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  re- 
pairing or  rebuilding  the  public  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  [The  money  is  to  be  bor- 
rowed of  banks  or  individuals  within  the  Dis- 
trict, at  six  per  cent,  interest,  for  rebuilding  or 
repairing  the  Capitol,  President's  House,  and 
public  offices,  on  their  present  sites.] 

A  debate  arose  on  this  bill  which  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  day's  sitting. 

The  advocates  of  the  main  object  of  the  bill 
were,  Messrs.  Lewis,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Rhea  of 
Tennessee,  Ingeksoll,  Weight,  Geosvenoe,  Du- 
vall,  Bowen,  MoKim,  Shipaed,  Hawkins,  and 
Peaeson  ;  its  opponents,  Messrs.  Alston,  Fab- 
eow,  and  Webstee.  Of  those  who  advocated 
the  bill,  there  were  several  (Messrs.  Ingersoll, 
Geosvenoe,  Duvall,  and  Shipabd)  who  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  but,  considering  the  question  as  set- 
tled by  the  votes  in  both  Houses,  desired  now 
to  seethe  city  rebuilt  and  beautified. 

The  debate  was  not  so  much  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  rebuilding  or  repairing  the  public  build- 
ings, as  on  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Goldsboeough  moved  to  strike  out  from 
the  bill  the  "  President's  House,"  so  as  to  con- 
fine the  repairs  to  the  Capitol  and  public  offices, 
with  a  view  to  leave  the  repair  of  the  President's 
House  to  times  of  more  leisure  and  tranquillity 
than  the  present,  and  also  with  a  view  to  a 
future  concentration  of  the  public  buildings. 

This  motion,  after  debate,  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe  then  moved  an  amendment, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  cause  the  public 
offices  to  be  removed  to  the  public  grounds  on 
Capitol  Hill,  near  the  Capitol.  This  motion, 
after  debate,  was  agreed  to,  66  to  56. 


The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 
amendments  to  the  House ;  and  the  House 
forthwith  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  February  8. 
The  Reward  of  Valor. 

Mr.  Teoup,  from  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  the 
adoption  of  which  is  recommended  by  the  said 
committee,  viz: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  requested  to  cause  a  monument  to  be 
erected  at  a  suitable  place,  and  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by 
Congress  of  the  military  virtues  of  the  late  Briga- 
dier General  Pike,  who,  gallantly  leading  a  column 
to  the  attack  of  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  fell,  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  on  the  27th  April,  1812,  terminating 
gloriously  a  life  devoted  to  his  country,  and  leaving 
behind  him  an  honorable  example  of  enterprise,  per- 
severance, and  contempt  of  death,  for  the  imitation 
of  the  American  soldier. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  presented  to  Major  General  Har- 
rison and  to  Governor  Shelby,  and  through  them  to 
the  officers  and  men  under  their  command,  for  their 

fallantry  and  good  conduct  in  defeating  the  combined 
ritish  and  Indian  forces  under  Major  General  Proc- 
tor, on  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada,  the  5th  of 
October,  1813,  capturing  the  entire  British  army, 
with  their  baggage,  camp  equipage,  and  artillery ;  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  cause  gold  medals  to  be  struck,  emblematical  of 
this  triumph,  and  presented  to  General  Harrison  and 
Governor  Shelby. 

3.  Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense 
of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Beatty,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  in  repulsing,  with  inferior  numbers,  the 
combined  attack  of  a  British  land  and  naval  force  on 
Craney  Island,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1813 ;  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
present  an  elegant  sword  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Beatty. 

4.  Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense 
of  the  merit  of  Colonel  Croghan,  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command,  for  the  gallant  defence 
of  Fort  Stephensen,  on  the  Lower  Sandusky,  on  the 
1st  and  2d  of  August,  1813,  repelling  with  great 
slaughter  the  assault  of  a  British  and  Indian  army 
much  superior  in  number ;  and  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  present  an  elegant  sword  to  Colonel 
Croghan. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  a  monument  to  be  erected; 
at  a  suitable  place  and  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
to  the  memory  of  Brigadier  General  Covington,  who, 
gallantly  leading  up  his  troops  to  a  successful  charge, 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  llth  November,  1813. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  presented  to  Major  General  Jack- 
son, and  to  Brigadier  Generals  Floyd  and  Coffee, 
and  through  them  to  the  officers  and  men  under  their 
command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  in  the 
Winter  of  1813-14,  defeating  formidable  tribes  of 
savages  in  successive  battles,  fought  with  great  ob- 
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stinacy,  and  finally  subduing  them  to  terms  of  peace ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  he  re- 
quested to  cause  gold  medals  to  be  struck,  with  suit- 
able emblems  and  devices,  and  presented  to  Major 
General  Jackson,  and  Brigadiers  Floyd  and  Coffee. 

7.  Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense 
of  the  merit  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Armistead,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  Ms  command,  in  their 
late  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Fort  McHenry 
against  the  attack  of  a  formidable  British  squadron ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  present  an  elegant  sword  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Armistead. 

8.  Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense 
of  the  merit  of  Major  Lawrence,  and  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  command,  in  their  late  gallant  defence 
of  Fort  Bowyer,  repelling  with  inferior  numbers,  and 
with  great  slaughter,  the  combined  attack  of  a  Brit- 
ish land  and  naval  force,  aided  by  a  body  of  savages ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  present  an  elegant  sword  to  Major  Law- 
rence. 

The  resolutions  were  twice  read,  and  refer- 
red to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Public  Buildings. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
bill  for  making  appropriations  for  repairing  or 
rebuilding  the  public  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

That  amendment  being  under  consideration 
■which  requires  the  public  offices  to  be  built  on 
Capitol  Hill- 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  the  House  would  not  concur  in  the 
amendment  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
After  the  lengthy  discussion  of  this  subject 
yesterday,  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
he  again  obtruded  himself  upon  the  patience  of 
the  House ;  but  the  deep  stake  which  the  State 
he  had  the  honor  to  represent,  in  part,  had  in 
its  decision,  he  trusted  would  be  a  sufficient 
apology. 

Mr.  L.  said,  that  since  yesterday,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  fortify  the  opinions  he  had  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  by  an 
authority  which  ought  to  be  revered  by  all. 
He  had  obtained  the  correspondence  between 
General  Washington,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Adams  his  successor, 
and  the  commissioners  for  the  city,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  location  of  the  public  offices, 
which  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading.  He 
then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  White,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  who  stated  "  that  in  a  conver- 
sation with  General  Washington,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  location  of  the  public  buildings,  the 
General  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  offices 
of  the  different  departments  should  be  as  con- 
venient to  the  President  as  possible,  and  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  for  any  public  convenience, 
that  they  should  be  contiguous  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Hall ;  indeed,  that  the  officers  had  com- 
plained to  him,  when  in  Philadelphia,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attend  to  their  public  duties 
from   the  constant   calls  of  the  members,  and 


that  they  were  obliged  to  deny  themselves." 
He  also  read  a  letter  from  the  commissioners  of 
the  city  to  General  Washington,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, requesting  him  to  fix  on  the  sites  for  the 
public  offices,  and  his  answer,  fixing  a  day  for 
that  purpose — and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams, 
ratifying  and  confirming  the  acts  of  the  com- 
missioners in  fixing  the  sites  of  the  public  offices 
under  the  direction  of  General  Washington. 

Thus  then,  said  Mr.  L.,  we  have  not  only  the 
opinion  of  that  illustrious  man,  as  to  the  most 
proper  sites  for  §ie  public  offices,  but  we  have 
evidence  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  incredu- 
lous, that  he  actually  came  upon  the  ground, 
and  marked  the  very  spots  upon  which  the 
buildings  were  to  be  placed,  and  these  acts  were 
officially  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams. 
But  my  honorable  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Geosvbnoe)  has  said,  that  General  Washington 
had  been  teased  and  importuned  by  those  in- 
terested, into  the  location  he  had  made.  Sir, 
said  Mr.  L.,  my  honorable  friend  can  know  little 
of  the  character  of  that  great  man,  if  he  be- 
lieves there  existed  a  being  who  dared  approach 
him  in  that  way.  No,  sir,  as  soon  would  he  at- 
tempt to  grasp  the  forked  lightning,  as  to  inti- 
mate a  wish  that  he  would  swerve  from  his 
public  duty. 

There  were  many  considerations,  said  Mr.  L., 
why  no  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  present 
plan  of  the  city,  or  of  the.  sites  for  the  public 
buildings;  and  that  which  operated  most  irre- 
sistibly with  him  was,  that  it  was  a  plan  sanc- 
tioned by  that  great  and  good  man,  whose  name 
it  bears.  Sir,  said  Mr.  L.,  what  that  man  has 
done,  let  no  mortal  attempt  to  undo.  His  ways 
are  not  to  be  mended  by  man.  This  House  is 
not  competent  to  do  it.  He  considered  the  two 
public  edifices,  the  foundation  stones  of  which 
our  ever  to  be  revered  hero,  statesman,  and 
patriot,  laid,  as  permanently  fixed,  by  public 
faith;  particularly  as  maps  were  distributed 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  sanction  of  Presi- 
dent Washington,  designating  the  sites  of  the 
Capitol,  President's  House,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  that  foreigners  had  been  induced 
to  purchase  property,  judging  of  its  value  from 
its  contiguity  to  some  one  of  the  public  edifices 
as  marked  upon  the  map.  Change  the  situation 
of  your  city,  and  they  are  deceived  and  injured ; 
hereafter  they  will '  have  no  confidence  in  your 
acts.  We  have  been  told,  that  large  quantities 
of  our  public  stock  have  been  lately  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  sale.  Is  it  to  be  believed,  sir,  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  about  to  do,  (for  it 
is  in  that  country  that  our  city  lots  have  been 
sold,  and  held  as  security  for  money  borrowed,) 
that  they  will  trust  us  for  a  cent,  when  every 
thing  which  they  deemed  sacred  is  thus  violat- 
ed? No,  sir,  they  will  not,  and  I  will  say,  they 
ought  not  to  trust  us.  But,  sir,  if  we  have  no 
regard  to  our  plighted  faith  to  foreigners,  let  us 
at  least  save  our  own  people.  Do  not,  by  this 
act,  ruin  thousands  of  honest,  industrious  me- 
chanics, who  have  at  very  advanced  prices  pur- 
chased and  improved  lots  near  the  present  sites, 
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under  an  assurance  and  firm  belief  in  their  per- 
maneney.  Let  us  not  do  an  act  which  will  ex- 
cite distrust  abroad  and  contempt  at  home. 

But,  why  are  gentlemen  desirous  of  removing 
the  offices  from  their  present  sites  near  the 
President's  House,  to  the  Capitol  square  ?  It 
had  been  shown,  he  hoped  satisfactorily,  that 
their  appropriate  place  was  nearthe  President's 
House,  and  not  the  Capitol.  The  President 
must  necessarily  hare  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  offices ;  but  he  was  unable  to  see  the 
necessity  of  any  personal  intercourse  between 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  offices. 
It  is  known  that  all  public  business  between 
Congress  or  its  members,  and  the  public  offices, 
is  done  by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  or  by  let- 
ter from  any  individual  member,  which  is  con- 
veyed by  a  messenger  of  Congress  paid. for  that 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  for  a  prefer- 
ence of  the  old  sites,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  expense.  The  com- 
mittee, to  whom  this  subject  was  confided,  at- 
tended personally  at  the  Capitol,  and  examined 
the  state  of  that  building,  when,  after  a  confer- 
ence, and  making  such  inquiries  of  an  architect 
on  the  spot,  as  was  considered  proper,  they 
were  induced  to  believe  that  the  walls  of  both 
wings  of  the  Capitol  might  be  safely  built  on, 
and  that  the  estimated  expense  of  about 
$250,000  for  repairing  the  same,  was  as  nearly 
accurate,  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  The 
President's  House  and  the  offices  were  not  so 
particularly  examined,  but  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  the  whole  might  be  re- 
paired for  about  $500,000,  which  would  be 
$715,110  less  than  the  first  cost  of  those  build- 
ings. But,  Mr.  L.  said  there  was  another  ob- 
jection which  would  be,  with  him,  an  insuper- 
able one ;  and  that  was,  that  he  would  not  be 
compelled  by  an  act  of  the  enemy  to  abandon, 
or  change  in  the  smallest  degree,  any  of  the 
plans  of  the  public  edifices  they  had  destroyed. 
He  would  rebuild  them  precisely  on  the  same 
ground ;  not  a  stone  or  brick  should  be  changed, 
but  they  should  be  finished  in  a  style  of  increas- 
ed magnificence  and  granduer.  It  never  should 
be  said,  because  the  enemy  had  destroyed  our 
Capitol,  that  Congress  were  afraid  to  rebuild  it, 
lest  it  might  again  be-  destroyed.  No,  let  us 
have  another  trial,  and  if  we  cannot  then  de- 
fend our  Capitol,  it  will  be  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  the  best  way  we  can.  My  friend 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston)  objects  to 
an  appropriation  of  so  much  money  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  Treasury  is  bankrupt,  our 
soldiers  unpaid,  &c,  for  repairing  the  public 
buildings;  but  he  has  no  objection  to  double 
the  sum  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  on  new 
sites.  How  inconsistent !  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  ought  to  recollect,  that  not  a 
cent  of  this  appropriation  would  come  out  of 
the  Treasury.  The  banks  of  the  District  had 
generously  and  magnanimously  come  forward 
and  offered  to  loan  the  amount  wanted  upon 
reasonable  terms,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 


object  so  interesting  to  the  District ;  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  sales  of  lots  belonging  to  the 
public  in  the  city,  would  furnish  money  enough 
to  reimburse  the  loan  before  it  became  due. 
Reject  this  amendment — pass  this  bill,  which 
will  restore  public  confidence,  and  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  selling,  at  good  prices,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  public,  which  is  now  worthless. 
My  friend  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Websteb) 
says,  he  does  not  think  this  a  proper  time  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  building  up  the  Capi- 
tol, and  recommends  that  some  trifling  altera- 
tions be  made  in  the  present  room,  which  will 
then  answer  very  well  until  we  have  peace. 
Mr.  L.  said  he  congratulated  his  friend  upon 
the  sudden  change  of  his  feelings.  It  was  but 
a  few  days  since,  the  gentleman  could  not  exist 
in  this  confined,  inconvenient,  and  unwholesome 
room,  and  nothing  but  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
Philadelphia  would  satisfy  him;  but  now  it 
seems,  when  it  is  ascertained  he  cannot  get  to 
Philadelphia,  that  he  is  perfectly  reconciled  with 
the  present  room,  and  thinks  it  good  enough  for 
war  times.  The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire also  complains,  that  this  city  is  deficient 
in  population,  in  wealth  and  commerce,  and 
therefore  an  improper  place  for  the  Seat  of 
Government.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  thus  defi- 
cient, to  what,  I  ask,  is  it  to  be  ascribed  ?  Let 
those  who,  like  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, are  desirous  of  removing  the  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, answer.  It  is  to  the  repeated  efforts 
to  remove,  to  retrocede,  and  to  concentrate, 
which  have  been  alternately  made  for  the  last 
twelve  years  in  Congress,  that  the  population 
and  wealth  of  Washington  have  not  equalled 
any  other  town  on  the  Continent  of  its  age. 
"What  prudent  man,  I  ask,  would  risk  his  fortune 
in  making  improvements  in  a  place,  that  was 
every  year  threatened  with  destruction,  by  the 
very  power  who  ought  to  foster  and  protect  it  ? 
If  inconveniences  have  been  felt  from  the  dis- 
persed population  of  the  city  and  the  want  of  ac- 
commodations, those  alone  are  accountable  who 
by  their  own  acts  have  produced  both.  The 
people  of  this  District  are  political  orphans. 
They  have  been  abandoned  by  their  legitimate 
parents,  and  claim  protection  of  us,  who  are 
constitutionally  bound  to  protect  them  ;  but, 
instead  of  extending  to  them  the  parental  hand 
of  affection  and  assistance,  we  cruelly  abandon 
them  to  their  fate.  If  they  ask  us  for  bread, 
we  give  them  a  stone.  If  they  even  ask  us  for 
justice,  we  tell  them  they  are  rudely  importu- 
nate. Instead  of  extending  to  them  the  parent- 
al hand  of  affection,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
blight  and  destroy  their  fair  prospects.  If  we 
are  not  disposed  to  be  their  guardians  and 
friends,  let  us  at  least  do  nothing  to  injure  them ; 
let  them  pursue  undisturbed  their  own  way,  and 
you  will  not  have  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
population,  wealth,  or  accommodations  in  the 
city.  There  are  few  places  in  the  United  States 
possessing  greater  commercial  advantages  than 
Washington;  placed  at  the  head  of  an  excellent 
navigation,  supported   by  an    extensive    and 
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wealthy  back  country  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, and  in  a-  climate,  extremely  healthy;  if 
it  has  but  fair  play  it  -will  soon  rival  many  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  Union,  in 
wealth  and  population. 

The  public  are  greatly  interested  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  city,  as  it  would  make  very 
valuable  a  large  property  given  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  on  which  the  city  stands,  which 
at  present,  is  worth  nothing.  The  proprietors 
of  the  city  gave  the  land  to  the  public,  with  an 
understanding  that  the  sites  for  the  public  build- 
ings should  remain  unchanged ;  therefore  the 
present  alteration  would  be  unjust  as  to  them. 
The  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  both 
a  deep  stake  in  the  permanency  of  the  seat  of 
Government.  Virginia  made  a  donation  of 
$120,000,  and  a  cession  of  a  moiety  of  ten  miles 
square  of  her  territory,  including  a  town.which 
was  the  pride  of  the  State.  Maryland  made  a 
donation  of  $75,000,  and  a  cession  of  a  moiety 
of  ten  miles  square  of  her  territory,  including  a 
town,  second  to  one  only  in  the  State;  and 
these  States  will  not  view  with  complacency 
any  act  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  jeopard- 
ize the  Seat  of  Government. 

All  the  country  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Seat 
of  Government,  both  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city, 
and  representing,  as  I  do,  an  adjoining  district, 
whose  property  would  diminish  at  least  50  per 
cent,  in  value,  if  the  Government  is  removed,  I 
trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  the  solicitude  I  have 
manifested,  and  the  time  I  have  occupied  in  the 
discussion. 

The  amendment  was  also  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Mason,  Fobsyth,  and  others,  and  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Gbqsvenob  and  Weight. 

The  question  having  been  taken  after  much 
debate,  by  yeas  and  nays,  was  decided — for  the 
amendment  55,  against  it  77. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  is  that  the  public 
offices  shall  be  rebuilt  on  their  old  sites. 

Mr.  Bigelow  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as 
to  require  the  President,  previously  to  expend- 
ing the  money  to  be  appropriated,  to  cause  to  be 
laid  before  Congress  a  plan  and  estimates  for 
the  buildings;  by  which,  he  believed,  one-half 
of  the  expense  might  be  saved. 

This  motion  was  opposed  as  unnecessary,  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  negatived — yeas  39. 

Mr.  Faeeow  assigned  the  reasons  why  he 
should  vote  against  the  bill;  not  because  he 
was  against  rebuilding,  but  because  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Stanfoed  moved  to  recommit  the  bill, 
with  instructions  to  make  some  report  as  to 
concentration,  and  the  manner  and  method  of 
executing  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
negatived — ayes  44. 

The  question  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  then  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 


Thursday,  February  9. 
Public  Roods. 
Mr.  Lattimoee,  fronithe  committee  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repairing 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  road  from  Nashville 
to  Natchez,  as  also  the  road  from  Fort  Hawkins 
in  Georgia,  to  St.  Stephen's  in  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  delivered  in  a  report,  accompanied 
by  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  repairing 
the  road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez  ;  which 
was  read  twice  and  committed.  The  report  is 
as  follows :    • 

It  appears,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Choc- 
taws  on  the  25th  October,  1801,  and  another  with 
the  Choctaws  on  the  17th  December,  in  the  same 
year,  that  the  consent  of  these  Indians  was  obtained 
to  the  opening  of  a  wagon  road  through  their  re- 
spective lands ;  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  21st 
April,  1806,  that  six  thousand  dollars  was  appopriat- 
ed  to  this  purpose ;  which  was  effected,  as  provided 
by  those  treaties  and  this  act,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  also 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  concluded  on  the 
14th  November,  1805,  that  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  a  horse-path  through  their  lands ;  and,  by 
the  act  above  mentioned,  that  six  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  road 
from  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  on  the  route  from  Athens 
to  New  Orleans,  as  far  as  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  which  was  likewise  effected,  as  pro- 
vided, under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  country  through  which  these  roads 
respectively  pass  is,  naturally,  as  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  transportation  and  intercourse  as  any 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  yet  considering  its 
great  extent,  it  is  not  presumed  that  the  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made  could  have  been  considered 
as  adequate  to  any  other  object  than  that  of  merely 
opening  the  roads.  The  necessary  bridges  over  the 
streams,  and  the  necessary  causeways  through  the 
swamps  on  these  extensive  routes,  would  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee  require  of  themselves  larger 
sums  than  those  mentioned  above. 

Your  committee  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  to 
offer  any  general  remarks  to  show  the  great  national 
advantages  of  an  easy  and  certain  intercourse  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  sense 
of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  already  well  ascertain- 
ed, from  the  large  and  liberal  appropriations  be- 
stowed on  the  great  Western  road  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Ohio  River.  Without  entering  into  compari- 
sons as  to  which  parts  of  the  Union  most  require  the 
provident  attention  of  Government,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads  in  question,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Government, 
is  at  all  times  recommended  by  a  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  the  country  to  which  they  lead,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  both  authority  and  means  to  make  it  in 
the  territory  through  which  they  pass.  At  this  time 
the  subject  is  rendered  unusually  interesting,  from 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  seize  upon  the  emporium 
of  an  immense  country,  as  well  as  other  positions  in 
the  same  quarter  of  less,  though  great  importance  to 
the  United  States.  So  long  as  the  war  continues, 
New  Orleans  and  other  adjacent  parts  will  be  liable 
to  invasion,  and  will  of  course  require  no  inconsider- 
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able  force  for  their  defence.  During  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  highly  desirable — indeed  necessary — that 
good  roads  should  facilitate  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence as  well  as  the  march  of  troops  and  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies,  when  a  passage  by  water  may 
be  too  hardy  or  wholly  impracticable. 

The  improvements  of  these  roads  being  deemed 
expedient  by  your  committee,  the  next  inquiry  is  in 
what  way  can  this  end  be  best  obtained  ?  How  far 
it  might  be  proper  to  effect  this  purpose  by  the  in- 
corporation of  a  turnpike  company,  your  committee 
are  not  prepared  to  say.  Several  objections  have 
presented  themselves  in  considering  such  a  plan ;  but 
whether,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable or  not,  its  slow  execution  would  necessarily 
defer  the  advantages  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  it  is  desirable  promptly  to  enjoy.  As  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  the  public  is  the  particular  con- 
sideration which  induces  your  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  improvement  of  these  roads,  and  as  they 
believe  that  it  cannot  be  so  well  promoted  in  any 
other  way  as  by  a  special  appropriation,  they  have 
prepared  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  road 
from  Nashville  to  Natchez,  which  they  ask  leave  to 
report. 

Public  Buildings. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  making  an  appropri- 
ation for  rebuilding  or  repairing  the  public 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington  was  read  a 
third  time. 

After  much  zealous  debate,  the  question  was 
then  taken,  "Shall  the  bill  pass?"  and  passed 
in  the  affirmative — yeas  78,  nays  63,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Anderson,  Archer, 
Avery,  Barbour,  Bard,  Barnett,  Bayly  of  Virginia, 
Bines,  Bowen,  Breckenridge,  Burwell,  Calhoun, 
Champion,  Clendenin,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Culpep- 
er,  Cuthbert,  Duvall,  Earle,  Evans,  Findlay,  Fisk  of 
Vermont,  Fisk  of  New'  York,  Forsyth,  Franklin, 
Gholson,  Goodwyn,  Grourdin,  Hall,  Harris,  Has- 
brouck,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Hun- 
gerford,  Ingersoll,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kershaw, 
Kilbourn,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lewis, 
Lowndes,  Lyle,  Macon,  McCoy,  McKim,  McKee, 
Moore,  Nelson,  Newton,  Ormsby,  Pearson,  Pickens, 
Pleasants,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Rich,  Ringgold,  Roane, 
Sage,  Sevier,  Seybert,  Sharpe,  Shipard,  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Stuart,  Starges, 
Telfair,  Troup,  White,  Wood,  and  Yancey. 
'  Nays. — Messrs.  Alston,  Baylies  of  Massachusetts, 
Bigelow,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Brigham,  Browij,  Butler, 
Cannon,  Cilley,  Cox,  Crouch,  Davenport,  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Desha,  Ely,  Eppes,  Farrow,  Gaston, 
Goldsborough,  Grosvenor,  Henderson,  Humphreys, 
Hnlbert,  Ingham,  Irwin,  Jackson  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kent  of  New  York,  Kerr,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Law, 
Lovett,  Markell,  Mosely,  Oakley,  Pickering,  Piper, 
Potter,  John  Reed,  William  Reed,  Rea  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ruggles,  Schureman,  Slaymaker,  Smith  of  New 
York,  Stanford,  Strong,  Taggart,  Taylor,  Thompson, 
Udree,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New 
Jersey,  Webster,  Wheaton,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Winter, 
and  Wright. 


itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Bbeokeneidgb  in  the  Chair,  on  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  issuing  of  Treasury  notes,  for  1815. 

The  bill  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eppes,  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  issuing  Treasury 
notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars ;  such  of  the  notes  as  are  of 
less  amount  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
transferable  by  delivery,  (without  endorse- 
ment,) and  all  notes  of  one  hundred  dollars  or 
upwards,  to  bear  an  interest  of  five  and  two- 
fifths  per  cent. ;  the  notes  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, in  amounts  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  up- 
wards, to  be  payable  or  redeemable  in  public 
stock  to  bear  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent. ; 
those  of  the  latter  description  to  be  payable  or 
redeemable  in  public  stock  to  bear  an  interest 
of  seven  per  cent. 

The  bill  as  first  reported,  proposed  an  issue  of 
fifteen  millions  of  notes,  redeemable  in  five  an- 
nual instalments  of  three  millions  each,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
which  the  land  tax  was  pledged.  Connected 
with  this  plan,  was  the  intention  to  propose  a 
loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
amendments  last  reported  by  the  financial  com- 
mittee, are  connected  with  a  proposed  loan  of 
fifteen  millions,  thus  reversing  the  proportion 
of  loan  and  Treasury  notes  first  proposed. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Eppes,  that  the  com- 
mittee had,  on  further  consideration,  deemed  a 
loan  to  so  large  an  amount  as  of  questionable 
practicability,  and  had  therefore  determined  to 
increase  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  pro- 
portionably  reduce  the  loan,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed the  amendments  which  were  now  made 
to  the  bill. 

The  amendments  having  been  reported  to  the 
House,  were  agreed  to  without  debate  or  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  to-morrow. 


Friday,  February  10. 
Treasury  Notes. 
The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eppes,  resolved 


Monday,  February  13.  . 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 
A  message  from  the  Senate  announcing  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  brought  up,  and  the  bill  read  a  first  and 
second  time. 

Mr.  Shaepe  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select 
committee,  with  the  following  instructions : 

1.  To  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  bill  that  allows 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  of  the  capital  of  said  Bank 
to  be  paid  in  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States 
heretofore  created  and  now  in  the  hands  of  stockhold- 
ers ;  and  then  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  said  fifteen  millions  on  their  ac- 
count. 

2.  That  all  the  Government  subscriptions  shall  be 
paid  at  five  per  cent,  interest. 

3.  That  the  Government  shall  have  a  number  of 
Directors  in  the  said  Bank  equal  to  the  proportion 
it  may  have  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  ;  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

i.  That  so  long  as  the  Bank  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  specie  for  its  notes  or  bills,  or  after  having 
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commenced  paying  of  specie,  shall  from  any  cause 
stop  the  payment  of  the  same,  the  Government  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Bank  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  any  loans  to  Government,  either  as  per- 
manent-loans or  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  than  four 
per  cent. 

5.  That  the  Bank  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or 
transfer  any  part  of  the  Government  stock  that  it 
may  acquire  by  permanent  loans  to  Government, 
until  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  pithy  speech  of  moderate 
length,  expressed,  himself  in  favor  of  commit- 
ment, though  friendly  only  to  two  of  the  pro- 
posed instructions,  viz :  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  loans  to  the  Government,  and  strik- 
ing out  the  old  stock.  He  assigned  the  reasons 
also  why  the  plan  of  a  hauk  now  before  the 
House  did  not  meet  his  approbation. 

Messrs.  Hawkins,  Weight,  Rhea,  and  Foe- 
syth,  further  opposed  the  commitment,  and 
Messrs.  Oaklet,  Bowen,  and  Gaston,  advo- 
cated it. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Shaepe's  motion  having 
been  divided,  the  question  on  reference  to  a 
select  committee  was  taken  separately  from  the 
instructions  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee; and — 

On  the  question  of  commitment,  the  vote 
stood,  by  yeas  and  nays,  for  commitment  75, 
against  it  80. 

Mr.  Gaston  then  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole ;  which  motion  was 
decided  as  follows :  For  the  motion  70,  against 
it  84. 

Mr.  Shaepe  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
striking  out  so  much  as  allows  the  subscription 
of  stock  heretofore  created. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dtjtall, 
and  opposed  by  Messrs  Weight  and  Humpheeys  ; 
and  was  negatived  by  yeas  and  nays.  For  the 
motion  72,  against  it  82. 

Mr.  Shaepe  further  moved  to  amend  the  said 
bill  by  striking  out  of  the  4th  line  of  the  12th 
rule  for  the  regulation  of  that  institution,  the 
word  "  six,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "four,"  being  the  maximum  rate  per 
centum  per  annum,  at  which  the  said  institution 
may  charge  the  Government  upon  loans. 

And  the  question  being  taken  thereon,  it  was 
also  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  74,  nays 
77. 


Wednesday,  February  15. 
Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  rose  to  make  a 
motion.  Believing,  he  said,  that  the  war  was 
about  to  receive  a  termination,*  he  felt  it 
a  duty  to  those  brave  patriots  who,  by  their 
exertions,  had  placed  the  character  of  the 
country  so  high  that  we  should  never  again  be 
disturbed  by  any  foreign  power,  unless  unhap- 
pily intestine  division  should  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  an  enemy,  to  move  the  following  reso- 
lution, with  a  view    to   redeem  the  national 

*  A  treaty  of  peace  had  arrived,  unheralded  by  any  prom- 
ise, taking  the  country  by  surprise. 


pledge  to  those  who  had  enlisted  under  the 
tanners  of  their  country  to  defend  its  soil  and 
enforce  its  rights.    He  therefore  moved — 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  iDto 
the  expediency  of  laying  off  as  much  of  the  public 
lands  as  shall  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  of  fixing  the 
location  thereof." 

Mr.  W.  said  he  should  not  press  the  con- 
sideration of  this  motion  to-day,  but  call  for  it 
on  some  future  day. 

Mr.  NEWTOMfof  Virginia,  offered  for  consid- 
eration the  following  resolution,  which,  he  said, 
would  speak  for  itself,  and  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  any  elucidatory  remarks : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House 
such  information  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  be 
communicated,  touching  the  state  of  the  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Barbary 
Powers." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  lay  it  before  the  Pres- 
ident. 


Tuesday,  February  16. 
Defence  of  New  Orleans. 

The  resolutions  from  the  Senate  expressive  of 
the  thanks  of  Congress  to  General  Jackson  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  for  thou-  gal- 
lantry in  defence  of  New  Orleans,  were  twice 
read  and  amended. 

On  the  question  of  ordering  these  and  the  sub- 
sequent resolvesito  a  third  reading — 

Mr.  Teobp,  of  Georgia,  said,  that  he  congrat- 
ulated the  House  on  the  return  of  peace;  if 
the  peace  be  honorable,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  congratulate  the  House  on  the  glorious  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  He  might  be  permitted 
to  congratulate  them  on  the  glorious  termina- 
tion of  the  most  glorious  war  ever  waged  by 
any  people.  To  the  glory  of  it  General  Jack- 
son and  his  gallant  army  have  contributed  not 
a  little.  1  cannot,  sir,  perhaps  language  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  General  Jackson,  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  or  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  House ;  I  will  therefore  forbear  to 
trouble  the  House  with  the  usual  prefatory  re- 
marks; it  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  genius  of  Ho- 
mer. But  there  was  a  spectacle  connected  with 
this  subject  upon  which  the  human  mind  would 
delight  to  dwell — upon  which  the  human  mind 
could  not  fail  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pride  and 
exultation.  It  was  the  yeomen  of  the  country 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Orleans, 
leaving  their  wives,  and  children,  and  firesides 
at  a  moment's  warning.  On  the  one  side,  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother 
of  rivers ;  on  the  other,  taking  the  route  of  the 
trackless  and  savage  wilderness  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  Meeting  at  the  place  of  rendezvous — 
seeking,  attacking,  and  beating  the  enemy  in  a 
pitched  battle — repulsing  three  desperate  as- 
saults with  great  loss  to  him — killing,  wounding, 
and  capturing  more  than  four  thousand  of  his 
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force— and  finally  compelling  him  to  fly,  precipi- 
tately, the  country  he  had  boldly  invaded.  The 
farmers  of  the  country  triumphantly  victorious 
over  the  conquerors  of  the  conquerors  of  Eu- 
rope. "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,"  says  the 
American  husbandman,  fresh  from  his  plough. 
_  The  proud  veteran  who  triumphed  in  Spain, 
and  carried  terror  into  the  warlike  population 
of  France,  was  humbled  beneath  the  power  of 
my  arm.  The  God  of  Battles  and  of  Righteous- 
ness took  part  with  the  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  foe  was  scattered  bofore  us  as  chaff 
before  the  wind.  It  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  fit  subject 
for  the  genius  of  Homer,  of  Ossian,  or  Milton. 

That  militia  should  be  beaten  by  militia  is  of 
natural  and  ordinary  occurrence ;  that  regular 
troops  should  be  beaten  by  militia  is  not  with- 
out example ;  the  examples  are  as  numerous,  or 
more  numerous  in  our  own  country,  than  in 
any  other;  but  that  regular  troops,  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  veteran  of  Europe,  should 
be  beaten  by  undisciplined  militia  with  the  dis- 
proportionate loss  of  a  hundred  to  one,  is,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  commanding  General, 
almost  incredible.  The  disparity  of  the  loss, 
the  equality  of  force,  the  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  force,  all  combine  to  render  the 
battle  of  the  eighth  of  January  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  and  extraordinary  of  modern  times. 
Nothing  can  account  for  it  but  the  rare  merits 
of  the  commanding  General,  and  tho  rare  patri- 
otism and  military  ardor  of  the  troops  under 
his  command. 

Glorious,  sir,  as  are  these  events  to  the  Amer- 
ican arms,  honorable  as  they  are  to  the  Amer- 
ican character,  they  are  not  more  glorious  and 
honorable  than  are  the  immediate  consequences 
full  of  usefulness  to  the  country.  If  the  war 
had  continued,  the  men  of  the  country  would 
have  been  inspired  with  a  noble  ardor  and  a 
generous  emulation  in  defence,  of  the  country ; 
they  would  have  struck  terror  into  the  invader, 
and  given  confidence  to  the  invaded.  Europe 
has  seen  that,  to  be  formidable  on  the  ocean, 
we  need  but  will  it.  Europe  will  see  that,  to 
be  invincible  on  land,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
we  judiciously  employ  the  means  which  God  and 
nature  have  bountifully  placed  at  our  disposal. 
The  men^of  Europe,  bred  in  camps,  trained  to 
war,  with  all  the  science  and  all  the  experience 
of  modern  war,  are  not  a  match  for  the  men  of 
America  taken  from  the  closet,  the  bar,  the 
court-house,  and  the  plough.  If,  sir,  it  be  par- 
donable at  any  time  to  indulge  these  sentiments 
and  feelings,  it  may  be  deemed  pardonable  on 
the  present  occasion. 

I  think  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  defective ; 
it  does  not  record  the  prominent  fact  which, 
more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  General  Jackson's  triumph — the  fact 
that  the  triumph  was  the  triumph  of  militia 
over  regular  troops ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so 
worded,  that  strangers  or  posterity,  deriving 
their  knowledge  from  the  record  itself,  would 
.be  led  to  believe  that  the  regular  troops  consti- 
tuted the  principal  force,  and  that  the  militia 


was  only  auxiliary.  If  the  House  should  con- 
sider the  defect  as  important,  I  would  move  to 
amend  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Robertson  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  representing  alone  on  this  floor 
an  interesting  part  of  our  country,  saved  by  he- 
roism unmatched  from  horrors  which  cannot 
be  described,  I  shall  be  excused  for  expressing 
my  admiration  of  General  Jackson,  his  great 
achievements,  and  the  splendid  battles  which 
we  now  commemorate. 

Permit  me,  too,  sir,  to  avail  myself  of  this  oc- 
casion to  pour  forth  the  gratitude  with  which  I 
am  impressed,  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
Louisiana,  but  for  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  afforded  her  citizens  of  displaying  a  zeal,  a 
patriotism,  and  a  unanimity  which  command 
the  applause  of  an  admiring  nation. 

Scarce  three  months  are  past,  since  a  mighty 
armada,  with  troops  accustomed  to  victory,  the 
well-fleshed  myrmidons  of  sanguinary  European 
wars,  with  others  collected  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  from  their  description  intended  to  pro- 
duce terror,  led  on  by  chiefs  whose  fame  had 
filled  the  universe,  directed  its  course  across  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  view  to  desolate  a  distant  por- 
tion of  our  country.  They  calculated  on  an  easy 
conquest ;  never  were  hojjes  more  confident — 
never  were  hopes  more  effectually  blasted. 

Pursuing  their  insidious  system,  they  issued 
proclamations  and  sent  forth  emissaries,  to  cor- 
rupt the  unwary  and  excite  disaffection.  They 
offered  to  those  who  should  be  weak  enough 
to  confide  in  their  perfidious  promises,  protec- 
tion and  liberty  under  a  British  constitution. 
Insolent  thought !  To  whom  were  those  offers 
addressed  ?  To  Americans,  who  themselves,  or 
whose  fathers  had  once  before  chased  them  from 
their  shores  covered  with  disgrace  and  over- 
whelmed with  dismay.  ■  To  whom  were  they 
addressed?  To  the  natives  of  Louisiana — to 
Frenchmen  and  their  descendants.  The  Eng- 
lish dared  to  speak  to  them  of  peace  and  fra- 
ternity, holding  in  their  hand  a  sword  reeking, 
as  it  had  reeked  for  centuries,  with  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen. 

Hasty  levies  of  half-armed,  undisciplined 
militia,  from  the  interior  of  our  vast  continent, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumber- 
land, and  the  Ohio,  traversing  wide  and  track- 
less regions,  precipitate  themselves  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  resolute  to  defend  their  dis- 
tant brethren  from  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  menaced.  There  the  hardy  sons  of 
the  West,  with  the  yeomanry  of  the  adjacent 
territory  and  the  invaded  State,  with  a  handful 
of  regulars  and  a  few  armed  vessels,  constituted 
that  force  from  which  the  tremendous  arma- 
ment of  our  enemy  was  to  experience  the  most 
signal  overthrow  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
But  Jackson  was  their  leader,  and  though  inex- 
pert in  scientific  warfare,  they  were  animated 
by  something  more  valuable  than  discipline, 
more  irresistible  than  all  the  energy  which 
mere  machinery  can  display;  they  were  ani- 
mated by  patriotism-r-by  that  holy  enthusiasm 
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which  surmounts  all  difficulties  and  points  the 
way  to  triumph.  Happy  if  a  parallel  to  their 
conduct  may  be  found,  it  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  achievements  of  those  who  like  them- 
selves fought  for  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
History  records,  to  the  consolation  of  freemen, 
that  the  Poles,  unarmed  and  ignorant  of  tactics, 
beat  the  veteran  troops  of  Frederick  and  Cath- 
arine in  many  pitched  battles,  never  less  than 
three  times  their  numbers — but  their  leader 
was  Kosciusko.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  rev- 
olution, the  peasantry  of  France,  under  Oustine 
and  Dumourier,  repulsed  from  their  soil  the  dis- 
ciplined thousands  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ; 
but  it  was  not  the  Poles  nor  the  Frenchmen 
— it  was  love  of  country — it  was  the  cause. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  disseminate  dis- 
trust and  treachery,  they  now  prepared  to  take 
by  force  what  fraud  had  failed  to  secure. 

The  defence  of  Fort  Bowyer,  the  battle  of 
their  hundred  well-manued  barges  with  five  of 
our  gun-boats,  were  a  foretaste  of  what  they 
were  further  to  expect.  But,  flushed  with 
thoughts  of  the  full  fruition  of  their  hopes, 
they  pushed  forward  to  seize  the  prize  just 
presented  to  their  grasp.  They  passed  unseen 
through  narrow  defiles  and  deep  morasses; 
evaded  the  natural  defence  of  the  State,  and 
found  themselves  quietly  posted  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  full  view  of  the 
alluring  metropolis  of  Louisiana,  where  they 
had  been  promised  plunder  without  check,  and 
riot  without  restraint. 

Among  the  wonderful  occurrences  of  that 
eventful  period,  the  simultaneous  arrival  at  the 
same  distant  point  of  the  brave  defenders  of 
their  country  and  the  daring  invader,  cannot  be 
considered  less  miraculous.  Confident  in  its 
strength,  and  contemptuous  of  its  foe,  the 
veteran  army  was  unprepared  for  the  reception 
that  awaited  it.  Suddenly  and  fiercely  attacked, 
panic-struck  at  the  unlooked  for  blow,  they 
were  defeated  by  half  their  number  of  raw 
American  troops.  This  was  conclusive.  Their 
subsequent  conduct  exhibited  little  else  than  a 
tissue  of  blunders  and  misfortunes,  or  of  cour- 
ageous efforts  which  recoiled  with  ruin  on  them- 
selves. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  which  was  to  wit- 
ness the  most  extraordinary  event  recorded  in 
military  annals.  On  the  8th  of  January,  a  day 
destined  to  form  an  era  in  history,  this  army  of 
invincibles,  led  on  by  gallant  chiefs,  advanced  to 
the  charge  with  firm  step,  according  to  methods 
most  approved — trenches  hastily  thrown  up,  de- 
fended by  what  they  considered  a  mob,  a  vaga- 
bond militia,  promised  an  enterprise  destitute 
alike  of  hazard  and  of  honor.  They  were  met 
by  an  incessant  and  murderous  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  the  whole  line  was  a  contin- 
ued sheet  of  fire ;  intrepidity  stood  appalled — 
their  General  slain,  the  ditch  filled,  the  field 
strewed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead — a  miser- 
able remnant  of  their  thousands  fled  back  to  their 
entrenchments.  The  battle  closed,  a  battle 
whose  character,  from  the  nature  of  the  troops 


engaged  and  the  disparity  of  loss,  is  the  most 
wonderful,  whose  effects  are  as  important  as  any 
that  was  ever  fought.  And  now  we  are  invited 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  scene  which  reflects 
immortal  honor  on  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans,  and,  by  contrast,  eternal  shame  on  the 
enemy. 

The  dead  were  interred,  the  agonies  of  the  dy- 
ing assuaged,  the  wounded  relieved  ;  that  prop- 
erty which  was  to  have  been  given  up  to  plunder 
was  willingly  yielded  to  their  wants,  and  the 
very  individuals,  the  marked  victims  of  their 
licentiousness,  vied  with  each  other  in  extend- 
ing to  them  every  proof  of  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity. 

It  was  my  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  ad- 
verted to  the  manner  in  which  the  English  have 
carried  on  their  war,  particularly  to  their  views  in 
regard  to  New  Orleans,  but  peace  is  this  moment 
announced ;  I  do  not  wish  to  mar  the  feelings 
which  belong  to  it ;  if  I  cannot  forget  their  atro- 
cities, I  disdain  to  triumph  over  a  disgraced  and 
fallen  foe.  "Whilst  resuming  my  seat  I  take  much 
satisfaction  in  doing  justice  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  From  the 
time  of  his  taking  charge  of  that  Department, 
and  of  being  apprised  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  Louisiana,  no  efforts  were  spared, 
no  applications  unattended  to,  which  had  for 
their  object  the  protection  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Istgeksoll  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  these  resolutions  require  any  amendment. 
I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  their  final  passage 
will  be  unanimous.  The  House  will  excuse  me, 
I  hope,  if  I  indulge  myself  in  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  occasion.  I  speak  impromptu,  sir, 
without  premeditation — I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  think — I  have  been  able  only  to  feel 
these  last  three  days.  The  unexpected,  the 
grateful  termination  of  the  glorious  struggle 
we  have  just  concluded,  is  calculated  to  excite 
emotions  such  as  can  be  understood  by  those 
only  who  can  feel  them.  For  the  first  time 
during  this  long,  arduous,  and  trying  session, 
we  can  all  feel  alike — we  are  all  of  one  mind — 
all  hearts  leap  to  the  embraces  of  each  other. 
Such  a  spectacle  as  that  now  exhibited  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  never  presented 
to  the  world  before.  "While  the  Senate  are 
ratifying  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives are  voting  heartfelt  thanks  to  those 
noble  patriots,  those  gallant  citizen  soldiers  who 
have  crowned  that  peace  with  imperishable 
lustre.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  yet  unknown 
to  us.  But  the  victory  at  Orleans  has  rendered 
them  glorious  and  honorable,  be  they  what  they 
may.  They  must  be  honorable  under  such  a 
termination  of  the  war.  Those  Commissioners 
who  have  afforded  us  such  signal  credentials  of 
their  firmness  heretofore,  cannot  possibly  have 
swerved.  The  Government  has  not  betrayed 
its  trust.  The  nation  now  cannot  be  discredited. 
It  has  done  its  duty,  and  is  above  disgrace. 
"Within  five  and  thirty  years  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, we  have  aohieved  a  second  acknowledg- 
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ment  of  our  national  sovereignty.  In  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  we  had  allies — in  arms — re- 
inforcements from  abroad  on  our  own  soil — and 
the  wishes  of  all  Europe  on  our  side.  But  in 
this  late  conflict  we  stood  single-handed.  Not 
an  auxiliary  to  support  us — not  a  bosom  in 
Europe  that  dared  beat  in  our  behalf — not  one 
but  what  was  constrained  to  stifle  its  hopes,  if 
it  entertained  any  in  our  favor.  The  treaty 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  last  May  placed 
us  in  a  situation  of  the  utmost  emergency. 
England  had  triumphed  over  France — and  she 
turned  upon  us  with  her  nands  full  of  the  imple- 
ments of  destruction — her  heart  almost  bursting 
with  vengeance  and  fury — malediction  in  her 
manifestoes,  subjugation  on  her  sword.  We  have 
already  voted  thanks  to  those  heroes  of  the 
North,  who,  in  Canada,  faced  and  broke  the 
spell  of  English  invincibility.  From  the  North 
the  tempest  rolled  on  to  this  neighborhood. 
And  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins — the  cin- 
ders— of  this  Capital,  which  became  the  moment- 
ary prize  of  a  successful  incursion — it  was  at  a 
period  the  most  awful,  under  difficulties  the  most 
appalling,  that  preparations  were  made  to  meet 
the  final,  the  concentrated  onset  at  New  Orleans 
— the  most  remote,  the  weakest  point  of  our  terri- 
tories— the  most  vulnerable— the  hardest  to  hold, 
and  the  hardest  to  regain,  if  once  lost.  For  the 
capture  of  that  city  a  most  formidable  force  was 
embodied.  All  the  disposable  troops  to  be  spared 
by  England  from  Europe,  the  detachments  scat- 
tered along  our  coasts,  all  the  garrisons  and  troops 
that  could  be  collected  from  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands were  concentrated  for  this  last  and  grand  ob- 
ject. The  gallant  and  generous  inhabitants  of  the 
West  flew  to  arms.  It  was  not  their  firesides 
they  had  to  defend.  It  was  in  many  cases  more 
than  a  thousand,  in  all  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  from  home  they  were  to  seek  the  scene  of 
their  exploits.  They  went  with  an  immortaliz- 
ing alacrity  of  patriotism.  Every  man  of  them 
is  entitled  to  a  panegyric.  There  is  no  distinction 
but  that  of  rank  to  be  made  between  them  and 
their  wary,  their  consummate  commander. 
Hardly  arrived  in  New  Orleans  when  the  enemy 
appeared,  they  instantly  attacked  him,  and  in 
the  night  time.  The  result  of  this  immediate 
intrepidity  was  their  striking  a  salutary  respect 
into  the  invaders.  The  conquerors  of  Europe 
sent  the  flower  of  their  armies,  under  the  most 
eminent  of  their  commanders,  on  this  expedi- 
tion. On  the  28th  December,  and  the  1st  of 
January,  attempts  were  made  to  carry  the 
American  lines — but  without  success,  without 
impression.  Finding  that  their  men  had  learned 
a  reluctance  to  attack  from  these  experiments, 
the  British  officers,  on  the  memorable  8th, 
threw  themseves  into  the  front  and  led  on  to 
the  charge.  It  is  this  that  alone  can  account 
for  the  enormous  effusion  of  officers'  blood.  Not 
relying  on  the  example  thus  set,  they  added, 
moreover,  those  enticements,  which  at  Badajoz 
and  St.  Sebastians,  had  seduced  the  soldiers  to 
success.  They  offered  beauty  and  booty — in 
other  words,  rape  and  rapine,  as  the  reward  of 


victory.  Thus  led  and  thus  invited,  the  British 
army  made  its  storm.  Their  discomfiture  is 
without  example.  Never  was  there  such  a  dis- 
parity of  loss.  With  the  tidings  of  this  triumph 
from  the  South,  to  have  peace  from  the  East,  is 
such  a  fulness  of  gratification  as  must  overflow 
all  hearts  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
— to  that  Being  who  has  saved  ns  from  the 
enemy,  who  has  saved  us  from  all  harms.  Not 
to  be  grateful  would  be  impious — not  to  triumph, 
cold  and  churlish  indeed.  England  has  con- 
quered Europe.  In  the  midst  of  her  conquests 
she  is  discontented  and  unhappy.  Europe,  re- 
lieved from  French  dominion,  is  already  en- 
slaved afresh,  cruelly  enslaved.  Poland,  the 
richest,  finest  country  on  that  Continent,  with  a 
population  romantically  free  and  patriotic,  is  an- 
nexed to  Eussia.  After  fighting  the  battles  of 
France  for  the  pay  of  emancipation,  Poland  falls 
under  the  Russian  yoke.  Saxony,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the  sovereignties 
of  Europe,  is  subjoined  as  a  province  to  Prussia, 
the  most  recent,  the  most  despicable  of  all  the 
European  powers — a  kingdom  which  found  a 
transient  consequence  in  the  genius  of  the  great 
Frederick,  which  never  can  be  considerable  with- 
out such  a  genius  to  sustain  it.  The  Italians  are 
torn  from  their  homes  to  serve  in  Austrian 
armies.  Norway  dislocated  from  Denmark  to 
be  forced  into  the  arms  of  Sweden — France  is 
unsettled — Spain  convulsed — Holland  swelled 
into  an  ephemeral  magnitude.  What  a  contrast 
with  this  happy,  thriving,  blessed  country! 
Who  does  not  rejoice  that  he  is  not  a  European  ? 
Who  is  not  proud  to  feel  himself  an  American — 
our  wrongs  revenged — our  rights  recognized? 
For  I  repeat,  that  no  matter  what  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  may  be,  the  effects  of  this  war  must 
be  permanently  prosperous  and  honorable.  The 
catastrophe  at  Orleans  has  fixed  an  impress,  has 
sealed,  has  consecrated  the  compact  beyond  the 
powers  of  parchment  and  diplomacy.  At  sea  a 
tide  of  triumphs — by  land  a  continent  on  which 
the  enemy  could  gain  no  foothold.  Your  Navy 
transcendent  in  achievements — your  Army,  at 
length,  equalling  your  Navy.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  richest  Kingdom  in  Europe  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  American  citizenship ;  for  the  most 
opulent  endowment  I  would  not  surrender  the 
delight  which  I  derive  from  the  feelings  of  this 
moment.  Let  us  then  pass,  let  us  vote  by  ac- 
clamation, the  thanks  of  Congress  to  General 
Jackson  and  his  companions  in  victory. 

I  cannot  resume  my  seat,  sir,  without  a  word 
of  merited  eulogium  on  an  individual  not  com- 
prehended in  these  resolutions,  but  to  whom  the 
nation  is  greatly  indebted  for  this  success.  I 
mean  the  present  Secretary  of  War.  From  the 
monumental  dilapidations  of  this  Capital,  with 
enemies  to  provide  against  on  all  quarters,  those 
arrangements  were  made  and  those  aids  afford- 
ed by  the  Government  which  mainly  contribut- 
ed to  the  glorious  result  at  Orleans.  Jackson, 
to  be  sure,  and  his  cohort  banded  together  from 
all  regions  by  his  powerful  ascendency,  were 
the  executors — but  the  able  and  honest  states- 
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man,  -who  now  holds  the  "War  Department,  was 
the  author  and  originator  of  the  preparations. 
Let  ns  therefore — I  hope  all  ■will  agree  to  it — 
let  us  consider  him  too  in  our  applause. 

The  resolutions  from  the  Senate  expressive  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  the 
patriotism  and  good  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  during  the  late  mili- 
tary operations  before  that  city,  were  twice 
read,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  Kobbbtson  said  he  was  prevented  from 
taking  any  part  in  regard  to  them,  by  feelings 
that  would  be  properly  appreciated.  He  would 
content  himself  with  expressing  the  high  sense 
he  entertained  of  the  very  complimentary  terms 
in  which  his  constituents  were  mentioned.  If 
suspicions  had  heretofore  been  indulged  in,  de- 
rogatory to  the  history  of  Louisiana,  they  would 
no  longer  exist.  If  cold  calculations  had  been 
made  of  her  value  and  importance  in  the  Union, 
they  would  no  more  be  heard. 


Fkiday,  February  17. 
The  Army  and  Ncwy. 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  for  consideration : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  what 
extent  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  can  be  reduced  consistently  with  the  public  in- 
terest. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  said  Committee  be  further  in- 
structed to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 

provision  ought  to  be  made,by  law,  for  allowing 

months'  extra  pay  and  a  donation  in  land  to  the 
officers  of  the  Army  who  may  be  disbanded. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  one  or 
more  additional  military  schools. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Naval  Committee  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  and  report  to  what  extent  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Lakes  can  he  reduced  con- 
sistently with  the  public  interest. 

'  5.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  further 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing one  or  more  naval  academies. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  instructed  to  ascertain  and  report  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  modification  of  existing  laws 
are  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  nations. 

Mr;  Ingebsoll  moved  that  these  resolutions 
should  lie  on  the  table.  The  consummation  of 
the  peace,  he  said,  had  not  taken  place,  and  it 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  improper  now  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  them. 

Mr.  Camion  also  considered  them  premature. 
It  would  certainly  be  time  enough  for  the  House 
to  act  on  them  when  they  found  the  ratification 
had  actually  taken  place.  Before  that  time,  he 
was  opposed  to  any  discussion  of  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Gkosvenok  said,  sensible  as  he  was  of  the 
force  of  the  motive  which  has  prompted  the 
motion,  viz  :  the  brevity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  session,  yet  he  considered  the  motion  en- 


tirely premature.  As  individuals,  the  members 
of  the  House  knew  the  fact  of  a  ratification  of 
a  treaty  of  peace ;  but  the  nature  of  the  treaty 
was  not  known,  nor  was  the  fact  officially  be- 
fore the  House. 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

On  the  question  to  print  them,  there  were  for 
printing  them  57,  against  it  58. 

Defence  of  New  Orleans. 

The  resolutions  expressive  of  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  Major  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  for  their  gallan- 
try and  good  conduct  in  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans,  were  read  a  third  time. 

The  resolution  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  Congress  of  the  patriotism  and 
good  conduct  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
New  Orleans,  was  also  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Eobeetson,  of  Louisiana,  expressed  in  a 
feeling  manner  his  high  sense  of  the  compliment- 
ary manner  in  which  his  constituents  were 
mentioned  in  this  resolve ;  and  flattered  him- 
self they  would  never  forfeit,  at  any  time,  the 
high  character  they  had  now  acquired. 

Mr.  Shakpe  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  House 
as  follows :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  those  res- 
olutions present  for  our  consideration,  is  the 
most  interesting  occurrence  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  people  of  Louisiana,  approached  by  an 
enemy  who  suspected  their  fidelity  to  their 
newly  adopted  Government,  and  who  held  out 
every  allurement  that  could  be  presented  to 
seduce  them  from  the  Union,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment whilst  assailed  by  the  blandishments  of 
the  enemy,  with  open  arms  they  received  their 
fellow-citizens  who  came  to  their  aid,  and,  by 
voluntary  contributions,  furnished  every  thing 
necessary  to  their  comfort,  while  exposed  in  the 
open  field  in  defence  of  their  city.  Yet  their 
patriotism  and  humanity  are  surpassed  by  their 
bravery.  On  the  23d  of  December,  it  was  a 
company  of  Louisianians  that  penetrated  the 
very  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  made 
good  their  retreat,  and  brought  off  a  number  of 
prisoners.  On  the  8th  of  January,  the  Louis- 
ianians aided  in  defending  the  breastworks  on 
the  right,  and  when  the  enemy  got  possession 
of  one  of  our  bastions,  they  were  among  the 
foremost  who  met  them ;  and,  amidst  the  clash 
of  swords  and  bayonets,  grappled  with  them  on 
the  ramparts,  and  bore  them  into  the  ditch. 

If  we  compare  the  conduct  of  Louisiana  with 
any  other  part  of  the  nation — even  the  oldest 
and  best  established  in  their  political  institutions 
— so  far  from  losing  any  thing  in  the  compari- 
son, it  is  on  their  part  splendid  and  honorable, 
and  must  effectually  put  down  all  those  feelings 
of  distrust  and  jealousy  that  have  been  enter- 
tained in  some  parts  of  the  Union  in  relation  to 
their  adoption  into  our  Eepublic. 

In  another  point  of  view  this  subject  is  still 
more  interesting.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  epoch 
to  be  found  on  the  historic  page,  none  in  the 
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history  of  America,  in  which  we  have  been  call- 
ed upon  to  present  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people  to  a  whole  State.  Louisiana,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Union,  composed  of  a  popula- 
tion most  of  whom  had  tasted  of  liberty  but 
yesterday ;  it  had  not  been  their  birthright,  but 
such  are  the  charms  of  liberty  to  a  people  who 
have  felt  its  blessings  and  known  its  value,  that, 
on  the  approaching  of  a  foe  to  enslave  them, 
the  whole  population  of  Louisiana  are  bris- 
tling with  the  bayonet ;  the  old  men,  the  ex- 
empts, are  clad  in  mail,  and  rushing  to  meet 
the  foe. 

"  If  humanity  shows  to  the  God  of  the  world, 
A  sight  for  his  fatherly  eye, 
It  is  when  a  people,  with  banner  unfurl' d, 
Eesolve  for  their  freedom  to  die." 

Such  a  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  As  we  are  ever  to  expect,  in  so 
just  a  cause,  they  received  the  benedictions  of 
Heaven,  and,  under  its  benign  influence,  aided 
by  their  fellow-citizens  in  arms,  they,  not  only 
triumphed  over  but  almost  exterminated  their 
enemy. 

Can  there  be  an  American,  whose  bosom  does 
not  beat  high  with  joy  to  call  Louisiana  a  legi- 
timate daughter  of  the  Union,  and  hail  her  citi- 
zens as  brothers  ? 

Is  there  any  part  of  the  American  empire  that 
could  hesitate  ever  hereafter  to  hold  Louisiana 
in  the  maternal  embrace  of  the  nation ;  to  ex- 
tend to  her  our  care  and  protection  ? 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  passed. 

The  resolution  expressive  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  Congress  of  the  merits  of  Com- 
modore D.  T.  Patterson,  Major  Daniel  Carmick, 
and  the  officers  and  men  under  their  command, 
were  read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  with  one 
negative,  (Mr.  MoKee,  of  Kentucky.) 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  from  the  Senate,  "  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  se- 
lect committee. 

Mr.  Lowndes  superseded  this  motion,  by  a 
motion  to  postpone  the  bill  indefinitely.  He 
made  this  motion,  not  from  any  hostility  to  a 
National  Bank,  wishing,  as  the  gentleman  did, 
that  a  National  Bank  should  be  established,  but 
because  he  wished  it  to  be  done  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  which  would  give  the 
House  ability  to  decide  correctly  on  the  subject. 
He  believed,  he  said,  and  he  was  not  alone  in 
that  opinion,  that  the  present  moment  was  a 
most  unfavorable  one  for  the  establishment  of 
a  bank.  It  must  be  known  that,  long  as  the 
subject  of  a  bank  had  been  agitated,  there  had 
been  important  differences  of  sentiment,  as  to 
the  principles  of  such  an  institution,  which  had 
been  suppressed  because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
times.  Among  other  objections  to  acting  on 
this  subject  at  present,  he  said,  it  was  no  trifling 


one  that  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  State  banks,  which  every  one  considered  an 
evil,  would  unquestionably  be  prolonged  by  it. 
In  the  fragment  of  the  session  which  now  re- 
mains, there  would  not  be  time  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  these  points ;  and,  if  there  were 
full  time,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  new  and 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  arising  from  a 
new  state  of  things  which  now  present  them- 
selves, ought  to  suggest  a  reason  for  postpone- 
ment. Congress  could  not  now  establish  a  bank 
half  so  eligible,  or  half  so  durable,  as  they  could 
at  a  future  session. 

On  the  question  of  postponement,  which  was 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  vote  stood — yeas 
74,  nays  73. 

So  the  bill  was  indefinitely  postponed. 


Satukday,  February  18. 
National  Observatory. 

Mr.  Nelson,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred,  on  the  second  instant,  the  petition 
of  William  Lambert,  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  first  meridian 
for  the  United  States,  made  a  report ;  which 
was  read,  and  the  resolution  therein  contained 
was  amended,  and  concurred  in  by  the  House. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  the  reasons  detailed  in  the  said  reports  ap- 
pearing to  he  well  founded,  your  committee  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  their  fall  assent  to  them.  It 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  memorialist  ought  to  be  carried  into 
complete  effect,  whenever  attention  to  objects  of  a 
pressing  nature  and  more  immediate  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country  will  permit,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  national  observatory,  and  providing  suitable 
instruments  and  apparatus  at  the  public  expense,  to 
enable  skilful  persons  to  determine  the  places  of  the 
moon,  planets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  by  repeated  and  careful  observations 
of  the  times  of  their  transit  over  the  meridian  of  the 
place. 

It  further  appears  that  the  memorialist  has  made 
calculations,  in  addition  to  those  presented  to  this 
House  in  the  month  of  December,  1809,  from  data 
afforded  by  the  occultations  of  two  fixed  stars  by  the 
moon,  which  happened  in  January,  1793,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1813 ;  also,  from  the  external  and  internal  con- 
tacts of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  an  annular  solar  eclipse 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1811,  which  have  all  been 
referred  to  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Washington ; 
and  that  the  mean  result  of  the  longitude  is  found  to 
be  nearly  76°  55'  45",  or  five  hours  seven  minutes 
and  forty-three  seconds  in  time  west  of  Greenwich 
observatory,  in  England. 

It  has  been  represented  that  astronomical  calcula- 
tions subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  can  be 
depended  upon  with  greater  assurance  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  results  than  before  that  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  and  introduction  into  use  of 
improved  solar  and  lunar  tables,  constructed  by  M. 
de  Lambre,  of  Paris,  in  France,  and  introduction  into 
use  of  improved  solar  and  lunar  tables,  constructed 
by  M.  de  Lambre,  of  Paris,  in  France,  and  M.  Burg, 
of  Vienna,  in  Germany.  This  circumstance  will 
suggest  the  propriety  of  authorizing  additional  experi- 
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ments  to  be  made,  by  approved  methods  of  computa- 
.  tion,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  result  found  by 
William  Lambert.  Under  this  impression,  the  com- 
mittee submit  to  the  House  the  following  resolution : 
Hesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  such  further  observations  to  be 
made  by  competent  persons  residing  at  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government  as  may  be  deemed  most 
proper  to  determine  the  longitude  of  the  Capitol,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  with  the  greatest  practicable 
degree  of  exactness,  and  that  the  data,  with  abstracts 
of  the  calculations,  and  the  results  founded  thereon, 
be  laid  before  Congress  at  their  next  session. 


■    Monday,  February  20. 

Treaty  of  Peace.* 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  transmitting  copies  of  the 

Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  between  the  United 

States  and  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  was 


*  The  war  was  ended,  a  treaty  of  peace  made,  and.  without 
any  reference  in  the  treaty  to  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced hostilities.  But  those  causes  had  ceased,  and  practi- 
cally the  two  nations  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  quarrel 
about.  The  complaints  against  Great  Britain  grew  out  of 
her  assumed  rights  while  in  a  state  of  war  with  others — her 
depredations  upon  our  commerce  being  committed  as  a 
belligerent  right  against  France ;  and  the  impressment  of 
seamen,  (limited  by  the  vain  claim  of  taking  her  own  sub- 
jects in  time  of  war,)  ceasing  upon  the  downfall  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Peace  became  easy  then  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  a  contest  costly  to 
both,  and  becoming  sanguinary,  and  in  which  the  people  of 
both  countries  suffered  from  interruption  to  their  accus- 
tomed trade  and  intercourse.  The  treaty  was  silent  upon 
the  causes  of  the  war,  but  the  objects  of  it  were  gained,  not 
only  practically  but  substantially,  and  permanently.  It  was 
seen  that  the  United  States  would  fight,  and  fight  well  for 
their  rights,  both  by  land  and  water :  it  was  seen  that  they 
had  self-respect,  and  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  de- 
graded by  submitting  to  indignities,  as  well  as  to  injuries: 
an  immense  elevation  of  the  national  character  had  been 
attained  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  and  of  the  courageous 
manner  in  which  it  was  fought.  These  results,  with  the  ad- 
vancing liberality  of  the  age,  and  the  increased  business 
connections  of  the  people,  have  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  treaty  stipulations — and  perhaps  better — the  old  causes  of 
bate  and  quarrel  seeming  to  be  buried  and  forgotten  under 
the  progress  of  time  and  the  oblivion  of  silence. 

The  English  historian,  Alison,  adverting  to  the  silence  of 
the  treaty  upon  the  causes  of  the  war — (impressment,  and 
infraction  of  neutral  rights) — calls  it  an  adjournment,  and 
not  a  settlement,  of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  coun- 
triessrdeclares  it  to  be  a  truce,  and  not  a  pacification— pre- 
dicts the  speedy  renewal  of  war — and  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  its  inevitability,  gives  detailed  instructions,  under  numer- 
ical heads,  for  rendering  it,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
short  and  terrible :  devastation  his  mode.  But  Alison  seems 
to  have  been  a  mistaken,  as  well  as  an  evil  prophet  of  woe 
— the  result  of  his  high  tory  principles.  Forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  that  treaty,  and  no  war  yet,  nor  any  present 
si°Ti  of  one.  To  the  contrary,  every  thing  announces  a  long 
continuance  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  powers. 
Close  business  relations  now  connect  the  people  in  bonds  of 
interest  and  intimate  social  intercourse  has  obliterated  an- 
cient animosities.  Not  a  business  man,  nor  a  man  regard- 
ful of  social  duty,  but  desires  perpetual  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  old  mother  and  the  young  daughter.    En- 


signed  by  the  Commissioners  of  both  parties  at 
Ghent,  on  the  24th  December,  1814,  and  the 
ratifications  of  which  have  been  duly  exchang- 
ed.— The  Message  was  read,  and  5,000  copies 
of  the  Message  and  Treaty  ordered  to  be  printed. 
[See  Senate  proceedings,  ante,  p.  313,  for  the 


Widow  of  Elbridge  Gerry. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  called  for 
by  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  on  the  bill  from  the 
Senate,  "  authorizing  payment  to  the  widow  of 
Elbridge  Gerry,  late  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  such  salary  as  would  have 
been  payable  to  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  term  of  service,  had  he  so  long  lived," 

A  motion  was  made,  by  Mr.  Eppes,  to  post- 
pone the  further  consideration  thereof  indefi- 
nitely. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  which 

lightened  and  liberal  policy  requires  the  same,  and  pursues 
the  means  to  accomplish  it.  Kind  offices  mark  the  inter- 
course of  the  Governments,  and  conciliatory  feelings  pre- 
dominate in  the  settlement  of  questions.  The  diplomatic 
art,  jealous'of  its  vocation,  and  so  apt  to  deposit  the  seeds 
of  a  new  contestation  in  the  settlement  of  an  old  one,  may 
exhaust  itself  in  controversy ;  but  the  business  populations, 
the  liberal  minded,  and  the  socially  affected,  will  not  fight 
for  controversy ;  and  benignant  speech,  through  a  long  pros- 
pective, looms  before  us.  In  fact,  it  is  a  fair  assumption, 
that  there  can  never  be  another  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain:  that  is  to  say,  that  there  can 
never  be  just  cause  for  war  between  them,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness populations  of  the  two  countries  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
made  without  cause.  The  same  of  France :  so  that  business 
connections,  and  social  relations  with  the  only  two  powers 
which  could  seriously  affect  us,  relieving  us  from  apprehen- 
sion there,  give  the  promise  to  the  United  States,  not  only 
of  long,  but  of  general  peace. 

While  the  chance  for  war,  and  even  its  possibility,  is  thus 
indefinitely  deferred,  our  means  to  meet  it,  if  it  should  come, 
are  indefinitely  increased.  The  comparison  between  the 
means  in  1812,  and  in  1856,  is  the  comparison  of  infancy, 
with  its  feeble  struggles,  to  the  fabulous  Jupiter,  hurling 
his  thunderbolts.  We  were  forced  unexpectedly,  and 
unwillingly,  into  that  war  of  1812— destitute  of  all  that  its 
prosecution  required.  We  began  it  with  naked  hands 
and  empty  pockets,  without  oven  roads  to  get  to  the  foe, 
and  with  such  destitution  of  the  means  of  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  on  our  frontiers  knew  both  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  before  our 
officers  at  the  same  places  learnt  the  events  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  all  this  is  changed,  and  this  nation,  so  de- 
fenceless then,  now  stands  ready  to  receive  and  repulse  all 
assailants.  The  progress  of  the  peaceful  arts,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  part  in  which  our  strength  lies,  has  worked 
the  change.  The  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  of 
the  steam  ear,  are  the  largest  preparations  for  defensive  war 
that  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  the  development  of  the  vol- 
unteer system  is  the  discovery  of  the  national  strength. 
The  telegraph  calls,  with  a  flash,  the  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try :  the  car  brings  them  as  on  wings :  the  volunteer  spirit 
supplies  more  than  can  be  used.  With  these  preparations, 
the  United  States  may  pursue,  in  security,  their  peaceful 
career,  satisfied  that  at  any  moment,  and  without  previous 
expense,  they  will  be  able  to  extemporize  a  land  force  of 
volunteers  to  repel  any  invader,  and  a  sea  force  of  priva- 
teers to  destroy  any  foreign  commerce. 
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Messrs.  Eppes,  Cannon,  Potter,  Taylor,  Geos- 
venor,  Sheffey,  and  Pickering,  advocated 
the  postponement ;  and  Messrs.  Fisk  of  New 
York,  MoKim,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Jackson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Hulbeet,  Weight,  and  Oakley,  opposedit. 

The  debate  was  one  of  some  interest.  The 
general  principle  asserted  by  those  opposed  to 
the  bill,  was  the  impropriety  of  setting  a  pre- 
cedent of  pensions  for  civil  services,  which 
would  entail  on  the  United  States  the  evils  so 
grievously  felt  in  despotic  Governments,  from 
the  same  source.  The  bill  was  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  respect  for  the  services  of  the 
deceased  patriot  and  public  servant,  whose 
family  was  by  his  decease  placed  in  a  state  of 
absolute  dependence. 

The  question  on  postponement  was  at  length 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays — for  postponement 
86,  against  it  44,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alston,  Anderson,  Avery,  Barnett, 
Brown,  Caperton,  Cannon,  Champion,  Cilley,  Clen- 
denin,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Condiet,  Conard,  Cooper, 
Crawford,  Crouch,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Desha,  Du- 
vall,  Ely,  Eppes,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Geddes,  Gholson, 
Glasgow,  Goldsborough,  Goodwin,  Grosvenor,  Hale, 
Hall,  Harris,  Hawes,  Henderson,  Humphreys,  Hun- 
gerford,  Irwin,  Kennedy,  Kilbourn,  King  of  Massachu- 
setts, King  of  North  Carolina,  Law,  Lefferts,  Lewis, 
Lovett,  Lyle,  Macon,  Markell,  McLean,  Montgomery, 
Mosely,  Nelson,  Ormsby,  Pearson,  Pickering,  Piper, 
Pitkin,  Potter,  Eeaof  Pennsylvania,  Rhea  of  Ten- 
nessee, Rich,  Sage,  Schureman,  Seybert,  Sheffey, 
Sherwood,  Shipard,  Slaymaker,  Stanford,  Stockton, 
Strong,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Troup, 
Udree,  Vose,  Wheaton,  White,  "Wilcox,  Williams, 
Winter,  and  Yancey.       ' 

Nays. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Bard,  Baylies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Bigelow,  Bines,  Boyd,  Bradbury,  Brigham, 
Cox,  Creighton,  Farrow,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of 
New  York,  Gourdin,  Hanson,  Hasbrouck,  Hopkins  of 
Kentucky,  Hubbard,  Hulbert,  Ingersoll,  Jackson  of 
Rhode  Island,  Jackson  of  Virginia,  Kent  of  New  York, 
Kent  of  Maryland,  Kershaw,  McKrm,  Moore,  Murfree, 
Oakley,  Parker,  Pleasants,  Ringgold,  Roane,  Robert- 
son, Sevier,  Smith  of  New  York,  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Smith  of  Virginia,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Wood,  and 
Wright. 

So  the  bill  was  indefinitely  postponed — in 
other  words,  rejected. 


Wednesday,  February  22. 

Pay  °f  Members  in  Currency  current  in  their 

States. 

Mr.  Fisk,  of  Vermont,  offered  for  considera- 
tion the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing provision  by  law  for  paying  the  members  of  this 
House  in  money  current  in  the  States  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.* 


*  All  federal  payments  were  in  paper,  either  Treasury- 
notes  or  Bank  notes,  and  all  the  Banks  had  stopped  specie 
payments  except  in  New  England,  where  the  notes  were 
still  equal  to  silver,  while  greatly  depreciated  elsewhere ; 
and  the  federal  treasury  could  only  obtain  these  latter 
kind.    Treasury  notes  were  also  greatly  depredated. 


This  motion  gave  rise  to  some  debate. 

Mr.  Fisk  grounded  his  motion  on  the  dis- 
count the  Eastern  members  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  Eastern  notes,  and  the  alleged  impropriety 
of  members  of  Congress  travelling  from  shop  to 
shop  selling  their  wages,  or  bartering  off  the 
notes  they  receive  in  payment  for  such  as  shall 
be  current  in  their  States,  &c. 

Mr.  Ehea  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by 
striking  out  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  "  Treasury  notes  or 
bank  n6tes." 

The  object  of  the  whole  motion  was  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Weight,  Mr.  Fisk,  and  Mr.  Pottee, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Ehea,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr. 
Faeeow,  Mr.  Eppes,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  MoKtm, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  denied  both  its  necessi- 
ty and  expediency. 

A  motion  of  Mr.  Eppes,  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table,  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Hawkins  moved  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  whole  subject,  on  the  general  and. 
very  obvious  ground  of  the  injustice  of  members 
of  Congress  discriminating  between  themselves 
and  other  public  creditors,  who  have  at  least 
equally  high  claims  on  the  Government. 

Several  unsuccessful  motions  were  made  to 
get  rid  of  this  question,  by  proceeding  to  the 
orders  of  the  day,  or  laying  it  on  the  table.  The 
question  on  indefinite  postponement,  was  at 
length  decided  by  yeas  and  nays — for  the  post- 
ponement 82,  against  it  50. 

So  the  resolve  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Feiday,  February  24. 
Relations  with  Algiers. 

The  following  report,  yesterday  transmitted 
to  the  House  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  read : 

Department  of  State,  Feb.  20,  1815. 

The  acting  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  15th  instant,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  that  House 
such  information  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  be 
communicated,  touching  the  state  of  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  Barbary 
Powers,  has  the  honor  to  state,  that,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts  from  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli, our  relations  with  those  powers  remained  upon 
their  former  footing ;  nor  is  there  any  particular  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  change  has  since  taken  place. 

It  will  appear,  by  the  documents  accompanying 
the  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress  on  the  17th 
November,  1812,  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had,  vio- 
lently and  without  just  cause,  obliged  the  Consul  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  American  citizens  then  in 
Algiers,  to  leave  that  place  in  a  manner  highly  of- 
fensive to  their  country  and  injurious  to  themselves, 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  then  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  he  ex- 
acted from  the  Consul,  under  pain  of  immediate  im- 
prisonment, a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which  he  had 
no  claim  but  what  originated  in  his  own  injustice. 

These  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  at  least  one  American  ves- 
sel, and  by  the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on 
board   a  neutral  vessel.     The  unfortunate  persons 
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thus  captured,  are  yet  held  in  captivity,  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  them,  who  have  been  ransomed. 
Every  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  others  has 
proved  abortive ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  held  by  the  Dey  as  a  means  by  which 
he  calculates  to  extort  from  the  United  States  a  de- 
grading treaty. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

The  galleries  were  then  cleared,  arid  the  doors 
of  the  House  closed,  and  so  remained  until  near 
five  o'clock,  when  the  House  adjourned. 


Saturday,  February  25. 

Mr.  Eppes,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  a  bill  to  authorize  a  loan  for  a 

sum    not    exceeding dollars;  which  was 

read  twice,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Eppes  also  reported  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  specie,  gold  or  silver  coins,  or 
bullion ;  which  was  read  twice,  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Military  Peace  Establishment. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  bill  for  fixing  the  Military  Peace 
Establishment ;  and  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
having  been  read,  which  proposes  to  fix  it  at 
ten  thousand  men — 

Mr.  Tkotjp  said  the  Military  Establishment 
had  just  been  perfected — the  Army  had  just 
been  made  one  of  the  finest' in  the  world,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  reduce  it.  It  was  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  however,  as  the  cause  of  it 
was  a  subject  of  sincere  and  universal  congrat- 
ulation— it  was  proper  to  reduce  the  Army. 
The  only  questions  for  the  House  were,  1st. 
The  extent  of  the  reduction.  2d.  The  mode 
of  reduction. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  (the  extent  of  re- 
duction,) he  presumed  that  three  objects  ought 
to  claim  the  attention  of  the  House.  1st.  The 
security  of  the  country;  2d.  The  interest  of 
the  country ;  and  3d.  The  just  claims  of  the 
Army. 

In  considering  the  security  of  the  country,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  country.  The  war  had  this  moment  ter- 
minated and  left  us  surrounded  with  the  fleets 
and  armies — the  formidable  fleets  and  armies  of 
our  late  enemy.  What  security  had  we  that 
those  fleets  and  armies  would  be  withdrawn? 
At  least  we  had  no  other  security  than  the  good 
faith  of  the  nation  with  whom  we  had  conclud- 
ed the  peace.  Admitting  that  faith  to  be  what 
it  ought  to  be,  he  submitted  with  much  defer- 
ence to'the  House,  whether  the  security  of  any 
country  ought  to  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
good  faith  of  any  other  country.  He  presumed 
that  a  respectable  military  force  would  be  a 
much  safer  dependence.  So  said  the  policy  and 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations — so  said  the 
policy  and  practice  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
There  the  practice  was  to  disband  or  withdraw 
pari  passu — the  one  power  withdrawing  as  the 
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other  withdrew — the  one  power  reducing  as 
the  other  reduced.  He  did  not  know  an  in- 
stance in  European  history  of  two  nations  ter- 
minating a  war  by  an  honorable  peace,  where 
the  one  instantaneously  reduced  its  military 
force  to  a  Peace  Establishment  leaving  the  other 
to  maintain  its  force  on  a  War  Establishment 
upon  its  frontier.  Such,  however,  would  be 
precisely  our  case  if  we  determined  on  a  sud- 
den and  great  reduction  of  the  army. 

The  treaty  of  peace  had  stipulated  the  sur- 
render of  posts  #nd  the  restoration  of  certain 
property — both  were  important,  and  yet  what 
security  had  we  that  either  stipulation  would 
be  fulfilled  if  we  suddenly  stripped  ourselves 
of  our  military  power?  We  would  have  no  re- 
liance left  but  on  the  good  faith  of  our  late 
enemy.  If  the  posts  were  not  surrendered  or 
the  property  restored,  he  presumed  we  would 
begin  to  reorganize  and  restore  our  Army ;  he 
thought  it  therefore  more  wise  and  more  pru- 
dent, on  the  ground  of  security,  to  make  our 
reduction  moderate,  limited,  and.  gradual. 

But,  2d.  The  interest  of  the  country.  The 
interest  of  the  country,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  required  not  merely  the  reduction  but 
the  annihilation  of  the  Army.  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment and  country  from  the  burden  of  the  whole 
military  expense ;  but  this  could  only  be  done 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  military  force. 
Why,  therefore,  was  it  not  proposed  to  put 
down  the  Army  altogether?  Only  because  the 
security  of  the  country  forbade  it.  Here,  then, 
was  a  consideration  of  interest  connected  with 
the  consideration  of  security.  But  there  was 
an  interest  distinct  and  independent ;  it  was 
that  which  would  look  with  a  steady  eye  to 
what  were  considered  great  and  important 
rights  and  principles,  not  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  a  treaty  of 
peace  merely — it  was  properly  such — it  pro- 
posed little  more  than  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Much  more  remained  to  be  settled  ;  rights, 
principles,  and  interests,  considered  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  commerce,  navigation,  and 
fisheries,  remained  to  be  settled.  This  was  to 
be  done  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  done — by  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Nations 
negotiate  with  more  weight  and  influence  with 
arms  in  their  hands  than  without  them,  and  a 
large  army  would  carry  into  a  negotiation  more 
weight  and  influence  than  a  small  one ;  he  sub- 
mitted therefore  to  the  House,  whether  a  great 
and  sudden  reduction  of  the  Army  would  not 
prejudice  those  rights  and  interests,  and  whether 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  did  not,  on 
this  account,  require  for  the  present  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  respectable  military  force. 

But,  3d.  The  just  claims  of  the  Army. 
Whether  the  reduction  were  great  or  small,  in- 
stantaneous or  eventual,  the  just  claims  of  the 
Army  could  not  fail  to  be  a  subject  of  consider- 
ation with  the  House.  By  the  just  claims  of 
the  army  he  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  absolute  right  on  the  one  side  and 
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correspondent  absolute  obligation  on  the  other ; 
all  he  meant  was,  a  just  and  equitable  claim  to 
liberal  provision  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Legislature.  The  officers  and  soldiers  to  be 
disbanded  were  entitled  to  a  liberal  provi- 
sion, not  because  they  had  embarked  in  the 
regular  service — not  because  they  had  ex- 
posed their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country 
— not  because  very  many  of  them  had  been 
wounded  and  disabled — not  because  very  many 
of  them  had  fallen,  leaving  their  wives  and 
children  dependent  on  the  charities  of  the 
world — not  because  these  brave  men  were  still 
willing  further  to  expose  their  lifes — not  because 
their  skill  and  valor  had  greatly  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace — not 
for  all  these — but  because  they  had  entered 
into  the  service  for  years,  perhaps  forever ; 
abandoning  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  by  which 
they  subsisted,  and  betaking  themselves  to  arms 
as  a  profession.  This  profession  was  not  by 
their  own  act,  but  by  the  act  of  Government 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  taken  from  them, 
and  they  were  turned  upon  the  world  without 
occupation,  many  of  them  penniless  and  in  debt. 
It  was  right,  it  was  just,  that  a  provision  shonld 
be  made  which  would  enable  them  to  subsist 
until  they  could  find  employment ;  it  was  the 
more  so  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  pen- 
sion list,  no  hotel  of  invalids ;  it  was  on  this 
principle  that  all  governments  had  made  liberal 
and  generons  provision  for  disbanded  officers ;  it 
was  on  this  principle  that  the  Old  Congress  had 
made  provision  for  the  disbanded  officers  of  the 
Revolution.  The  provision  proposed  wasfarfrom 
a  liberal  provision,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing; 
it  was  a  provision  in  land  and  not  in  money ; 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  more  convenient 
to  the  Government  to  give  land  than  money, 
lie  hoped  that  the  House  would  never  think  of 
disbanding  the  army  without  making  some  pro- 
vision. 

Secondly.  The  mode  of  reduction.  There 
were  three  modes  of  reducing  the  army ;  the 
first  was,  by  retaining  in  service  all  the  regi- 
ments, reducing  both  officers  and  men — the 
skeletons  of  regiments  being  preserved,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  on  any  emergency  compelling 
a  resort  to  arms,  to  fill  up  and  supply ;  the  sec- 
ond mode  was,  by  reducing  the  number  of  regi- 
ments one-half  or  one-third,  and  reducing  at  the 
same  time  both  officers  and  men  of  each  regi- 
ment, but  so  reducing  the  officers  as  to  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  field,  and  company,  and 
staff  officers  to  enable  the  Government  on  the 
recurrence  of  war  to  double  the  number  of  re- 
giments, giving  to  each  regiment  an  experienced 
officer  of  the  various  grades ;  the  third  mode 
was,  the  consolidation  and  reduction  proposed 
by  the  bill,  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  reduce 
the  Army  to  the  old  Peace  Establishment.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  House  would  consider  the 
reduction  to  ten  thousand  as  the  lowest  possible 
reduction ;  it  would  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
Military  Establishment  to  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  war  expenditure.    He  would 


give  the  estimate,  which  would  show  that  the 
annual  expense  would  be  less  than  three  mil- 
lions: 


10,000  men,  at  $200  each      . 

.  $2,000,000 

2  major  generals  and  aids 

12,900 

4  brigadier  generals  and  aids. 

14,500 

8  colonels     .... 

13,000 

14  lieutenant  colonels 

20,000 

128  captains 

84,000 

128  first  lieutenants  . 

78,000 

128  second  lieutenants 

70,000 

48  third  lieutenants  (artillery). 

23,600 

128  ensigns 

60,764 

2,376,764 

100,000 

Camp  equipage 

60,000 

Medicine  and  hospital  stores. 

30,000 

Quartermaster's  stores,  fuel,  stationery, 
straw,  and  transportation . 


100,000 
$2,666,764 


Making  an  aggregate  expense  of  two  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.*  The  actual  ex- 
penditure would,  he  was  convinced,  fall  short 
of  the  estimate ;  the  war  cost  of  a  soldier,  com- 
pletely equipped  and  furnished,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars  per  annum ;  the  peace 
cost  was  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars 
per  annum,  but  he  had  set  it  down  at  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  man;  besides,  the  estimate 
supposed  that  the  corps  would  always  be  full, 
which  would  seldom  or  never  happen,  and  the 
quantity  of  camp  equipage,  hospital  stores,  and 
quartermaster's  stores  on  hand,  would,  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  make  a  considerable  deduction 
from  those  items.  With  these  observations  he 
would  submit  the  subject  for  the  decision  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Desha  said,  duty  impelled  him  to  make 
a  motion  to  try  the  sense  of  the  committee,  as 
to  the  number  of  the  Army  necessary  to  be 
kept  up  for  a  Peace  Establishment.  Although 
he  had  always  been  in  favor  of  the  greatest 


*  This  estimate  of  the  annual  expense  of  10,000  men  of 
all  arms,  on  a  peace  establishment,  presents  a  stand-point 
from  which  to  contemplate  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
cost  of  the  military  establishment  since  that  time.  Tho 
average  cost  of  each  man,  rank  and  file,  at  that  time,  was 
placed  at  $200,  (though  actually  only  $190 ; )  the  cost  of  each 
man,  all  the  officers  of  the  line  inclnded,  was  $287  67 ;  tho 
cost  of  the  whole,  (staff  officers,  camp  equipage,  medicine 
and  hospital  stores,  quartermaster's  stores,  fuel,  stationery, 
straw  and  transportation  included,)  was  $266  67  per  man : 
making  for  the  annual  cost  of  the  whole  establishment  of 
10,000  men  when  full  at  all  points,  (which  it  never  is,)  the 
sum  of  $2,666,764  This  contrasts  strongly  with  the  mili 
tary  expense  since  incurred,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  distance  of  the  new  frontiers ;  for,  although  more  dis 
tant,  they  are  more  accessible  than  the  fonner ;  and  the  ex 
pense  of  getting  to  them,  computed  in  fame  and  cost,  (the 
only  proper  mode  of  counting  the  expense  in  such  a  case,) 
may  be  less.  In  an  establishment  of  15,000  men,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  the  cost  per  man  would  be  less  than  in  the 
one  of  10,000,  many  items  of  expense  being  the  same  in 
each. 
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number  proposed  in  time  of  war,  because  lie 
thought  it  prudent  to  relieve  the  militia  from 
being  harassed  by  draughts,  yet  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  a  large  Peace  Establishment.  He 
therefore  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  ten  and 
insert  six.  Hebelieved  six  thousand  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  in  time  of  peace ;  we  have 
no  use  for  a  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  frontier  gar- 
risons, and  to  take  care  of  the  arms,  &c, — then 
how  many  garrisons  will  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  ?  not  exceeding  twenty-five  or  thirty.  In- 
deed, he  believed  thirty  to  be  the  extent  of  the 
number  we  have,  and  will  not  one  hundred  be 
sufficient,  on  an  average,  to  each  garrison?  He 
said  some  would  require  perhaps  more  than  a 
hundred,  but  others  would  not  require  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  men — then  supposing 
the  average  to  be  one  hundred  and  the  number 
of  garrisons  thirty,  which  will  be  the  extent,  you 
will  require  but  three  thousand  for  garrison  pur- 
pose ;  then,  admitting  the  amendment  succeeds, 
you  will  have  three  thousand  to  go  on,  suppos- 
ing the  number  always  to  be  complete,  but 
which  is  not  to  be  presumed.  Then  where  is 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  ten  thousand  ? 
Gentlemen  tell  you  it  is  necessary  as  a  security 
against  imposition  from  foreign  powers.  Mr. 
D.  said  we  have  a  better  security  than  ten,  or 
even  fifty,  thousand  regulars.  The  yeomanry 
of  the  country  is  the  great  security ;  and  cir- 
cumstances have  proven  in  this  war  that  the 
militia  and  volunteers  of  the  country,  when 
well  officered  and  managed,  are  able  for  the  best 
veteran  troops  of  Britain,  which'  is,  I  confess,  a 
subject  of  pride,  because  it  proves  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace. 

But  it  is  said  that  ten  thousand  regular  forces 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  hostile  Indians  of  the 
West  in  check.  Mr.  D.  said  regulars  were  not 
the  kind  of  force  the  best  adapted  to  Indian 
warfare ;  the  "Western  riflemen  were  the  best 
calculated  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  In- 
dians. There  will  be  no  difficulty,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  volunteer 
riflemen  from  the  "West  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
check.  They  are  the  kind  of  force  that  the  In- 
dians are  afraid  of;  they  care  very  little  for 
your  regular  musketry. 

Mr.  Shakpe  said  he  should  have  been  gratified 
had  the  Military  Committee  given  the  House 
some  statement  of  what  number  of  troops  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  garrisons  at  the 
different  posts.  He  should  like  to  know  the 
number  estimated  by  the  Executive,  as  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  If  ten  thousand  men 
were  necessary  for  that  purpose,  he  would  vote 
them ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  vote  a  single 
man  for  any  other  purpose.  For  the  purposes 
of  war  a  standing  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
was  nothing — for  a  Peace  Establishment,  five 
thousand  were  enough.  The  way  to  support 
the  military  character,  and  to  propagate  and 
preserve  military  science,  he  conceived,  was  by 
a  liberal  establishment  of  military  schools,  &c. 


Education  makes  soldiers.  Our  old  army,  the 
officers  of  which  had  generally  been  so  long  in 
service,  had,  he  said,  made  no  considerable  fig- 
ure during  the  late  war ;  its  officers  had  been 
generally  eclipsed  by  those  of  later  appoint- 
ment. The  officers  of  a  Peace  Eslablishment 
were  by  their  habits  fitted  to  command  on  gar- 
rison duty,  but  were  frequently  mere  drones ;  it 
was  in  times  of  exigency,  that  talents  and  in- 
trepidity were  called  to  the  standard  of  their 
country,  and  not  in  time  of  peace,  when  there 
was  so  little  in\he  military  life  attractive  to  a 
man  of  spirit  and  enterprise.  Mr.  S.  said,  un- 
less it  should  be  proved  to  him  that  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  necessary  for  garrison  duty,  he 
should  vote  in  favor  of  five  thousand,  which  he 
believed  to  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Pottee  said  he  hoped  the  motion  now 
pending  to  reduce  the  army  to  six  thousand 
would  prevail,  and  wished  that  the  gentleman 
had  moved  to  reduce  the  army  to  two  thousand 
men.  Ten  thousand  men,  he  said,  were  nothing 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  quite  enough  to 
garrison  the  posts  on  the  seaboard  during  a 
time  of  peace.  We  did  not  want  more  for  the 
latter  object  in  peace  than  it  seemed  we  had 
wanted  in  war ;  and,  as  regarded  the  State  he 
represented,  he  wanted  none  of  them. 

It  had  been  said  that  twenty  thousand  men 
would  cost  less  than  six  millions.  We  have,  Mr. 
P.  said,  talked  so  long  about  millions  and  mil- 
lions that  we  have  almost  lost  all  idea  of  the 
value  of  money.  But,  if  the  people,  who  are 
taxed  to  pay  these  six  millions,  were  told  it  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  little  stand- 
ing army,  they  would  think  it  a  matter  of  some 
consequence.  It  was  of  more  importance,  Mr. 
P.  said,  to  reduce  the  burdens  on  the  people 
than  to  keep  up  a  small  army  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  present  taxation  on  the  people. 
This  nation  would  have  more  influence  with  the  , 
British  or  any  other  nation,  if  it  had  plenty  of 
money,  without  an  army,  than  it  would  have  if 
it  were  pressed  for  money  and  had  a  standing 
army.  We  had  derived  some  experience  from 
the  war  just  closed,  which  had  been  begun  with- 
out money  and  without  men.  The  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  credit  of  the  nation  would  be  of 
much  more  importance  to  the  nation  should  it 
again  be  involved  in  war,  than  the  support  of  a 
standing  army  in  the  interval  of  peace. 

The  question  on  reducing  the  number  from 
ten  to  six  thousand,  was  then  taken  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 


Thuesday,  March  2. 
Public  Debt. 
Mr.  Eppes  laid  before  the  House  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  submitting  to  their  consideration  a 
proposition  to  provide  for  paying  the  interest 
and  gradually  reducing  the  stock  debt  which 
has  been  created  during  the  late  war ;  which 
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was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.    The  letter 
is  as  follows : 

Treasuby  Depahtment,  Feb.  24.  1815. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a  propo- 
sition to  provide  for  paying  the  interest  and  gradually 
reducing  the  stock  debt  which  has  been  created  dur- 
ing the  late  war.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  ac- 
companied this  communication  with  tables,  illustrat- 
ing, in  detail,  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  the  present  proposition;  but 
various  causes  render  the  performance  of  this  task 
impracticable  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  the  report 
which  was  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  9th  of  April,  1808, 
exhibiting  explanatory  statements  and  notes  of  the 
public  debt,  its  increase  or  decrease,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1791,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1808.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  my  views'  to — First.  The  general 
state  of  the  public  debt  before  the  war ;  Second.  The 
general  state  of  the  public  debt  contracted  since  the 
war ;  and,  Third.  The  particular  provision  to  be 
now  made  for  the  last  description  of  the  public  debt. 

I.  On  the  31st  December,  1814,  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  created  before  the  war  may  be  estimated 
at  $39,905,183  66,  and  it  consisted  of  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  Old  six  per  cent,  stock,  the  nom- 
inal amount  being  $17,250,871  09 

Of  which  there  had 

been  reimbursed        12,879,283  78 

Leaving  due  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1814  -  -  $4,371,587  31 

2.  Deferred  six  per 
centum  stock,  the 
nominal  amount 

of  which  is         -        $9,358,320  35 
Of  which  there  had 
been  reimbursed  3,971,148  36 


Leaving  due  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1814                       -  -  $5,387,171  99 

3.  Three  per  cent,  stock          -  16,158,177  34 

4.  Exchange  six  per  cent,  stock  un- 
der the  act  of  1812        -  2,984,746  72 

5.  Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1796  -        80,000  00 

6.  Louisiana  six  per  cent,  stock  10,923,500  00 


Estimated  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
public  debt,  contracted  before  the 
war,  due  on  31st  December,  1814  $39,905,183  66 

Upon  the  principles  and  estimates  of  the  Treasury 
Report  of  the  9th  of  April,  1808,  it  was  computed  : 

1.  That  on  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  -  $64,700,000  00 

2.  If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  computed  to  be  due  on 
the  31st  December,  1814,  be  de- 
ducted, to  wit :  -        -  39,905,183  66 


The  amount  redeemed  between  the 
1st  of  January,  1808,  and  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1814,  may  be 
estimated  at 


$24,794,816  34 


The  establishment  of  a  Sinking  Fund  to  redeem  the 


principal  of  the  public  debt  was  coeval  with  the  fund- 
ing system  of  1790,  but  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  debt  was  not  charged  upon  that  fund  until  1802. 
The  amount  of  the  pubSc  debt  was  increased  during 
several  of  the  years  that  intervened  between  January, 
1791,  and  January,  1803,  and  the  Sinking  Fund  was 
enriched  at  various  periods  by  the  assignment  Of  ad- 
ditional revenues.  The  acts  of  the  8th  of  May,  1792, 
the  3d  of  March,  1795.  the  29th  of  April,  1802,  and 
the  10th  of  November,  1803,  form,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  the  present  Sinking  Fund,  providing  for 
the  annual  payment  of  the  interest,  as  well  as  for  the 
gradaal  redemption  of  the  debt. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  acts  of  Congress,  the 
Sinking  Fund  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $8,000,000  an- 
nually, which  at  this  time  is  supplied  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : 

1.  From  the  interest  on  such  parts  of  the  public  debt 
as  have  been  reimbursed  or  paid  off,  and  which,  at 
present,  amounts  to  the  sum  of        $1,969,577  64 

2.  From  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lauds,  (exclusive  of 
lands  sold  in  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, which,  as  yet,  belong  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,)  estimated  an- 
nually at  the  sum  of  800,000  00 

3.  From  the  proceeds  of  duties  on 
imports  and  tonnage,  to  make  the 
annual  sum  of  $8,000,000,  esti- 
mated at  about         -  5,230,422  35 

$8,000,000  00 


II.  On  the  31st  December,  1*14,  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt  created  since  the  war,  (independent 
of  temporary  loans  and  issues  of  Treasury  notes,)  may 
be  estimated  at  $49,780,322  13 

And  it  consisted  of  the  following  particulars : 

1.  Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1812,  being  the  eleven  mil- 
lion loan  ....         7,710,000  00 

2.  Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1813,  being 

the  sixteen  million  loan  18,109,377  51 

3.  Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1813,  being 
the  sixteen  million  five  hundred 

thousand  loan  8,498,583  50 

4.  Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1814,  being 
the  loan  of  ten  millions,  (part  of 
the  loan  authorized  for  twenty- 

fivo  millions)  9,190,476  25 

5.  Six  per  cent,  stock  of  1814,  be- 
ing the  loan  of  six  millions,  (part 
of  the  loan  authorized  for  twenty- 
five  millions)  -       4,342,875  00 


But  it  is  proper  to  bring  into  view 
here,  the  additional  six   per   cent, 
stock,  which  will  he  created  in  con- 
sequence of  contracts  depending  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1814,  to  be 
completed  in  1815,  to  wit: 
1.  The  committee  of  defence  of  Phil- 
adelphia contracted  to  loan  $100,- 
000,  to  fortify  the  island  in  the 
river  Delaware   called    the   Pea 
Patch,  for  six  per  cent,  stock  at 


$48,580,312  26 
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par,  which  will  be  issued  tinder  the 
act  of  March,  1812,  $100,000  00 
2.  The  corporation  of 
New  York  con- 
tracted to  advance 
money  for  fortifica- 
tions, supplies,  &c, 
at  New  York,  on 
the  terms  of  the  six 
million  loan,  and 
the  amount  being 
liquidated,  six  per 
cent,  stock  has 
been  ordered  for      1,100,009  87 


1,200,009  87 


$49,580,322  13 


There  are,  however,  other  contracts  for  loans,  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  War  Department,  which 
have  been  recognized  at  the  Treasury  to  be  paid  in  six 
per  cent,  stock,  but  which  have  not  been  so  liqui- 
dated as  to  furnish  a  ground  to  estimate  their  amount. 

The  six  per  cent,  stock,  which  was  issued  under 
the  act  of  the  24th  of  March,  1814,  amounting  to 
$3,000,000,  and  sent  to  Europe,  has  not  been,  and 
probably  will  not  be  sold.  It  is,  therefore,  omitted  in 
the  present  estimates. 

Besides  the  funded  debt  above  stated,  there  have 
been  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  $19,002,800, 
upon  temporary  loans,  and  upon  the  issues  of  Treas- 
ury notes,  consisting  of  the  following  particulars : 

1.  Temporary  loans  have  been  obtained  under  the  act 
of  March,  1812,  (of  which  the  sum  of  $500,000  be- 
came due  in  December,  1814,  and  remains  unpaid ; 
and  of  which  $50,000  will  be  payable  in  the  year 
1817,)  for  ...        $550,000  00 

2.  Treasury  notes  had  been  issued 
or  ordered  on  the  20th  February, 
1815, 

(1.)  Payable  on  or  before  the  1st 
January,  1815,  due  and  unpaid 
principal  $2,799,200 

(2.)  Payable  since 
the  1st  of  January, 
1815,  due  and  un- 
paid   -  -  620,000 

(3.)  Payable  almost 
daily,  from  the 
11th  of  March,  to 
and  including  Jan- 
uary 1, 1816  7,227,280 

(4.)  Payable  from  the 
11th  of  January  to 
and  including  the 
1st  March,  1816  7,806,320 

18,452,800  00 


Making  a  floating  public   debt  in 

temporary  loans    and  issues  of 

Treasury  notes  -        -      19,002,800  00 

To  which  add  the  amount  of  funded 

debt  -  49,780,322  13 


And  the  whole  ascertained  amount 
of  debt  created  during  the  war,  is 


the  sum  of 


$68,783,122  13 


The  general  claims  for  militia  services  and  sup- 
plies, arising  under  the  authority  of  the  individual 
States,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  have  been  par- 
tially exhibited ;  but  neither  the  principle  of  settle- 


ment nor  the  amount  of  the  claims,  can  at  this  time 
be  stated. 

III.  In  suggesting  provisions  to  pay  the  interest 
and  gradually  to  reduce  the  principal  of  the  public 
debt,  contracted  since  the  declaration  of  war,  the  in- 
convenience which  has  been  introduced,  by  making 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
Treasury  notes  a  charge  upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  The  Treasury  notes  were  in 
their  design,  and  ought  to  be  in  their  use,  a  species 
of  circulating  medium  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  $8,00a000,  could  never  supply  the  means 
of  paying  the  prior  claims,  and,  also,  of  discharging 
punctually  the  whole  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  the 
interest,  of  annual  issues  of  Treasury  notes,  amount- 
ing to  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  indis- 
pensable, therefore,  to  the  free  and  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  it  should  be  disengag- 
ed, as  soon  as  possible,  from  this  burden.  The  means 
of  disengaging  it  are,  1st,  by  the  payment  of  the 
Treasury  notes  out  of  the  current  revenue ;  or,  2d, 
by  funding  them  upon  reasonable  terms,  under  the 
act  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  authorize  a  loan  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1815 ;  and  these  means,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  effectual. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  being  thus  emancipated  from 
the  Treasury  note  debt,  would  be  sufficient,  in  1815, 
for  the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  stock  cre- 
ated before  the  war ;  for  the  interest  of  the  stock  cre- 
ated since  the  war ;  and  for  the  interest  of  the  loan 
to  be  raised  for  the  present  year,  either  in  money 
or  by  converting  the  Treasury  note  debt  into  stock 
debt.     Thus, 

1.  The  Sinking  Fund  amounts  to     -  $8,000,000  00 

2.  The  interest  and  reimbursement 
of  stocks  created  before  the  war, 
will  require  a  sum  of  3,452,775  46 

3.  The  interest  of  the 
stocks  created  since 
the  war,  (computed 
on  the  above  sum 
of  $49,780,322  13,) 
and  including  $7,- 
968,  payable  for  an- 
nuities, will  require 

a  sum  of  -  2,994,787  32 

4.  The  interest  on  the 
loan  for  1815  (com- 
puted to  average  a 
half  year's  interest 
on  the  sum  of  $11,- 
500,000,  being  the 
estimated  amount  of 
the  Treasury  notes, 
which  may  be  con- 
verted into   stocks) 

will  require  a  sum  of     345,000  00 

5.  But  there  must  be 
added,  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the 
temporary  loans  due 
and  unpaid,  which 
were  obtained  under 
the  authority  to  bor- 
row, granted  by  the 
act  of  the — March, 
1812,  amounting  for 

1815,  to  the  sum  of     533,000  00 

7,325,562  78 

And  would  leave  a  surplus  

of  -  -  $674,437  22 
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[March,  1815. 


It  appears  on  this  view  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  (in- 
dependent of  the  operation  of  the  past  year,)  that 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $674,437  22,  to  be  further 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  both  of  the 
old  and  the  new  public  debt.  But  this  can  only  now 
be  done  by  purchases  in  the  market. 

The  proposition  to  be,  at  this  time,  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  in  relation  to  the  stock  debt  created  since  the 
war,  involves  the  following  points : 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  payment,  or  for 
the  funding,  of  the  Treasury  note  debt,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  Sinking  Fund  from  that  charge. 

2.  That  the  Sinking  Fund  be  applied,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  old  six 
per  cent,  stock,  according  to  the  existing  laws. 

3.  That  the  Sinking  Fund  be  applied,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  temporary  loans,  obtained  under  the  act  of  March, 
1812. 

4.  That  the  Sinking  Fund  be  applied,  in  the  third 
place,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  upon 
the  stock  debt  created  since  the  war. 

5.  That  the  annual  surplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
after  satisfying  the  above  objects,  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  created  since  the  war ;  and  that 
the  interest  upon  the  stock  annually  purchased,  be 
added,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  appropriation,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  new  purchases. 

After  the  present  year,  there  is  reason  to  presume 
that  the  public  revenue  will  considerably  exceed  the 
public  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  borrowing  will  cease.  At  that  period,  a 
more  satisfactory  view  may  be  taken  of  the  subject, 
than  can  be  taken  while  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
remains,  in  some  measure,  unascertained ;  the  opera- 
tion and  product  of  the  new_  taxes,  as  well  as  of  the 
impost  upon  the  revival  of  commerce,  are  conjectural, 
and  the  legislative  intentions,  respecting  a  Peace  Es- 
tablishment, have  not  been  declared. 

Since,  therefore,  the  existing  Sinking  Fund  (being 
relieved,  in  the  manner  before  intimated,  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  the  Treasury  note  debt)  is  already 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  stock 
created  since  the  war,  and  will  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  besides  paying  the  interest  and  the  annual 
reimbursement  of  the  stock  created  before  the  war,  I 
respectfully  propose,  that  no  further  step  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress,  than  to  authorize 
the  subscription  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  loan  which 
is  now  under  Legislative  consideration,  and  to  direct 
the  surplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  be  applied  to  pur- 
chases of  the  stock  created  since  the  war,  tor  the  emol- 
ument of  the  fund.  But  it  will  be  proper  to  confine 
the  benefit  of  subscribing  to  the  loan  to  such  Treasury 
notes  only  as  have  been,  or  may  be  issued  under  the 
acts  which  render  them  a  charge  upon  the  Sinking 
Fund,  namely,  the  acts  of  the  20th  of  June,  1812 ;  of 
the  25th  of  February,  1813 ;  and  of  the  4th  of  March, 
1814 ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be 
authorized  to  designate  the  notes  to  be  received  in 
subscription,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  date 
of  the  issues. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  A.  J.  DALLAS. 

J.  W.  Eppes,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Sfc. 

Feiday,  March  3. 
Thanks  to  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  Findlay  moved  the  following  resolution : 


"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  pre- 
sented to  Langdon  Cheves,  in  testimony  of  their  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct  in  discharge  of  the  arduous 
and  important  duties  assigned  him  whilst  in  the 
Chair. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  and 
this  vote  having  been  announced,  the  SpeakEb 
addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  by  your  vote ;  but  I  am  much  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  kindness  of  which  it  is  an  evi- 
dence— a  kindness  which  has  been  uniform,  and 
which  alone  could  have  sustained  me  in  times  and 
under  circumstances  of  such  unusual  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  as  those  in  which  we  have  acted  to- 
gether. Almost  the  only  qualification  with  which  I 
took  the  Chair  was  a  determination  faithfully,  im- 
partially, and  independently  to  do  my  duty ;  almost 
the  only  merit  which  I  have  been  authorized  to  claim, 
while  in  it,  has  been  that  of  a  zealous  endeavor  to  ex- 
ecute that  determination.  But  you,  in  the  partial- 
ity of  your  kindness,  have  bestowed  on  these  poor 
pretensions  the  highest  excellence.  Ecal  gratitude, 
gentlemen,  is  not  eloquent ;  I  can  only  say  I  thank 
you — affectionately  and  unfeignedly  I  thank  you! 
May  God  bless  you  all,  and  restore  yon  speedily  and 
happily  to  your  families  and  your  homes !" 

Military  Peace  Establishment. 

Mr.  Teout,  from  the  managers  appointed  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  at  the  conference,  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  depending  to  the  bill  "  fixing  the 
Military  Peace  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,"  reported  the  following  modifications : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  the  first  amendment 
proposed  to  the  bill ; 

That  in  lieu  of  the  second  amendment  proposed, 
the  Senate  agree  to  substitute  the  word  "  ten,"  for  the 
word  "fifteen;" 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  recede  from 
their  disagreement  to  all  the  other  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  said 
modifications. 

The  question  was  taken  to  concur  in  the  sec- 
ond modification,  to  wit :  That  the  Military 
Peace  Establishment  shall  consist  of  "  ten"  thou- 
sand men,  instead  of  "  fifteen "  thousand,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate ;  and  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  70,  nays  38. 
Closing  Business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shaepe,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him  that 
the  two  Houses  are  now  ready  to  adjourn,  and 
desire  to  know  whether  he  has  any  further  com- 
munication to  make  to  them  during  the  present 
session. 

Mr.  Shaepe,  from  the  joint  committee  appoint- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  inform  him  of  the  approaching  re- 
cess of  Congress,  reported  that  they  had  per- 
formed that  duty,  and  that  the  President  an- 
swered that  he  had  no  further  communication 
to  make  to  Congress  at  the  present  session. 
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A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate,  having  completed  the 
Legislative  husiness  before  them,  are  now  ready 
to  adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, to  inform  them  that  this  House,  having 


completed  the  business  before  them,  are  also 
ready  to  adjourn ;  and  that  the  Clerk  do  go 
with  the  said  message. 

The  Clerk  having  went  with  the  said  mes- 
sage, and  being  returned,  the  Speaker  adjourn- 
ed the  House  tine  die. 


CONFIDENTIAL  SUPPLElHENTAt  JOUKNAL 

OF  8U0H  PBOCEEDINGS   OP   THE  HOUSE   OF  EEPEE8ENTATIVES  AT  THE   THIED   SESSION   OF  THE   THIE- 
TEENTH  CONGEE8S,    AS,   PENDING  THEIE   CONSIDEEATION,  WEEE   OEDEBED   TO  BE  KEPT 
SEOEET,    BUT,    BESPECTING  WHICH,  THE  INJUNCTION   OF    6EOBEOT  WAS 
AFTEEWAEDS  TAKEN  OFF  BY  OEDEE   OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Thubsday,  February  23,  1815. 

The  confidential  Message  of  the  Peesident 
of  the  United  States,  communicated  on  this 
day,  was  then  taken  up,  and  read,  as  follows, 
viz: 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

Congress  will  have  seen,  by  the  communication 
from  the  Consul  General  of  the  United  States,  at  Al- 
giers, laid  before  them  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1812,  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Dey  against  that 
functionary.  These  have  been  followed  by  acts  of 
more  overt  and  direct  warfare  against  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  trading  in  the  Mediterranean ;  some 
of  whom  are  still  detained  in  captivity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ransom 
them,  and  are  treated  with  the  rigor  usual  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary. 

The  considerations  which  rendered  it  unnecessary 
and  unimportant  to  commence  hostile  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  being  now  terminated 
by  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  opens  the 
prospect  of  an  active  and  valuable  trade  of  their  citi- 
zens within  the  range  of  the  Algerine  cruisers,  I  re- 
commend to  Congress  the  expediency  of  an  act  de- 
claring the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  and  of  such 
provisions  as  may  be  requisite  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  Feb.  23, 1815. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  communication  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations. 

Mr.  Weight  then  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  instructed  to  inquire  of  the  President  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  for  his  con- 
duct towards  the  United  States. 

And  the  question  being  taken,  "Will  the 
House  now  consider  the  resolution  ?"  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  negative. 


Feidat,  February  24. 
Mr.  Foestth,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's 
Message  of  yesterday,  reported  "  a  bill  for  the 


protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Algerine  cruisers ;"  which  was  twice 
read. 

Mr.  Gaston  then  moved  to  commit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  with 
instructions  "  to  inquire  into  and  report,  in  de- 
tail, the  facts  upon  which  the  measure  contem- 
plated by  the  hill  is  predicated." 

Mr.  Hall  then  moved  to  amend  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Gaston,  by  striking  out  the  words  "the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,"  and  insert- 
ing, in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  "  a  select  com- 
mittee ;"  and,  the  question  being  taken  thereon, 
it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to 
Mr.  Gaston's  motion,  as  amended,  and  passed 
in  the  affirmative — yeas  79,  nays  42. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Gaston,  Foestth, 
Waed  of  Massachusetts,  Geosvenoe,  Setbeet, 
MoKjm,  and  Newton,  he  the  said  committee. 


Tuesday,  February  28. 

Mr.  Gaston,  from  the  select  committee,  to 
whom  was  referred,  on  the  24th  instant,  the  bill 
for  "  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Algerine  cruisers," 
with  instructions  to  inquire  into,  and  report  in 
detail,  the  facts  upon  which  the  measure  con- 
templated by  the  bill  is  predicated,"  made  a  re- 
port thereupon  ;  which  was  read.  The  report 
is  as  follows : 

The  committee  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  bill 
"  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Algerine  cruisers,"  with  instruc- 
tions to  inquire  and  report,  in  detail,  the  facts  upon 
which  the  measure  contemplated  by  the  bill  is  pre- 
dicated, report : 

That,  in  the  month  of  July,  1812,  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers taking  offence,  or  pretending  to  take  offence,  at 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  shipment  of  military 
stores,  made  by  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the 
stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  1795,  and,  refusing  to 
receive  the  stores,  extorted  from  the  American 
Consul  General  at  Algiers,  by  threats  of  personal 
imprisonment,  and  of  reducing  to  slavery  all  tho 
Americans  in  his  power,  a  sum  of  money  claimed  as 
arrearages  of  treaty  stipulations,  and  denied  by  the 
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United  States  to  be  due ;  and  then  compelled  the 
Consul,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  Al- 
giers, abruptly  to  quit  his  dominions. 

It  further  appears  to  the  committee,  that,  on  the 
25th  of  August  following,  the  American  brig  Edwin, 
of  Salem,  owned  by  Nathaniel  Silsbee  of  that  place, 
while  on  »  voyage  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  was 
taken  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  carried  into  Al- 
giers as  prize.  The  commander  of  the  brig,  Captain 
George  Campbell  Smith,  and  the  crew,  ten  in  num- 
ber, have  ever  si  nee  been  detained  in  captivity,  with 
the  exception  of  two  of  them,  whose  release  has  been 
effected  under  circumstances  not  indicating  any 
change  of  hostile  temper  on  the  part  of  the  Dey.  It 
also  appears  that  a  vessel,  sailing  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  has  been  condemned  in  Algiers  as  laying  a  false 
claim  to  that  flag,  and  concealing  her  true  American 
character.  In  this  vessel  was  taken  a  Mr.  Pollard, 
who  claims  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  is  believed 
to  be  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  who,  as  an  American 
citizen,  is  kept  in  captivity.  The  Government,  justly 
solicitous  to  relieve  these  unfortunate  captives,  caused 
an  agent  (whose  connection  with  the  Government  was 
hot  disclosed)  to  be  sent  to  Algiers  with  the  means, 
and  with  instructions  to  effect  their  ransom,  if  it 
could  be  done  at  a  price  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
dollars  per  man.  The  effort  did  not  succeed,  because 
of  the  Dey's  avowed  policy  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  American  slaves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
pel a  renewal  of  his  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
on  terms  snited  to  his  rapacity.  Captain  Smith,  Mr. 
Pollard,  and  the  master  of  the  Edwin,  are  not  con- 
fined, nor  kept  at  hard  labor ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
captives  are  subjected  to  the  well  known  horrors  of 
Algerine  slavery.  The  committee  have  not  been 
apprised  of  any  other  specific  outrages  upon  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  American  citizens,  besides  those 
stated ;  and  they  apprehend  that  the  fewness  of  these 
is  attributable  to  the  want  of  opportunity,  and  not  of 
inclination  in  the  Dey,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce, 
and  to  enslave  our  citizens.  The  war  with  Britain 
has  hitherto  shut  the  Mediterranean  against  Ameri- 
can vessels,  which  it  may  be  presumed  will  now 
shortly  venture  upon  it. 

The  committee  are  all  of  opinion,  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  laid  before  them,  that  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  considers  his  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  as  at  an  end,  and  is  waging  war  against  them. 
The  evidence  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded, 
and  from  which  are  extracted  the  facts  above  stated, 
accompanies  this  report,  and  with  it  is  respectfully 
submitted. 


The  said  bill  being  then  amended,  by  pre- 
fixing the  following  preamble — 

"  Whereas  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  has  commenced  a  predatory  warfare  against 
the  United  States."' 

The  question  was  taken  on  engrossing  the 
bill,  and  reading  it  a  third  time,  and  passed  in 
the  affirmative — yeas  94,  nays  32,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Anderson,  Barbour, 
Baylies  of  Massachusetts,  Bines,  Bowen,  Bradbury, 
Burwell,  Calhoun,  Cannon,  Champion,  Clopton, 
Condict,  Cox,  Creighton,  Cuthbert,  Desha,  Duval], 
Eppes,  Farrow,  Findlay,  Fisk  of  Vermont,  Fisk  of 
New  York,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Gholson, 
Goodwyn,  Gourdin,  Grosvenor,  Hale,  Hall,  Harris, 
Hasbrouck,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hopkins  of  Kentucky, 
Hubbard,  Humphreys,  Hungerford,  Hulbert,  Irwin, 
Jackson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kennedy, 
Kent  of  New  York,  Kent  of  Maryland,  Kerr,  Kershaw, 
Kilbourn,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Lefferts,  Lowndes, 
Macon,  McCoy,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Nelson,  New- 
ton, Oakley,  Onnsby,  Pickens,  Pleasants,  Potter, 
John  Beed,  Wm.  Reed,  Eea  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhea 
of  Tennessee,  Bich,  Ringgold,  Roane,  Robertson, 
Ruggles,  Sage,  Schureman,  Sevier,  Seybert,  Sharpe, 
Sheffey,  Sherwood,  Smith  of  New  York,  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Stockton,  Stuart,  Tannehill,  Taylor,  Tel- 
fair, Troup,  Udree,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Winter,  and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bard,  Bigelow,  Brigham,  Brown, 
Caperton,  Cilley,  Comstock,  Crouch,  Davenport, 
Davis  of  Pennsylvania,  Ely,  Goldsborough,  Hender- 
son, King  of  Massachusetts,  Law,  Lovett,  Pearson, 
Pickering,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Slaymaker,  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  Strong,  Sturges,  Taggart, 
Thompson,  Vose,  Wheaton,  White,  Wilcox,  and 
Wilson  of  Massachusetts. 

And  the  bill  having  been  engrossed,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gaston  and  Mr.  Forsyth. 


Thtjksday,  March  2. 
The  bill  "for  the  protection  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerine  cruis- 
ers," was  returned  from  the  Senate,  they  having 
passed  it  without  amendment.  And  the  inj  unc- 
tion of  secrecy  was  removed. 
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FOURTEENTH  CONGRESS-FIRST  SESSION. 


BEGUN   AT    THE    CITY    OF   WASHINGTON,  DECEMBER    4,   1815. 


PEOCEEDESTGS  IN  THE  SENATE* 


Monday,  December  4,  1815. 
The  first  session  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress, 
conformably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  commenced  this  day  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  Senate  assembled. 

peesent  : 

Joseph  B.  Varnum,  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

William  Hunteb  and  Jeeemiah  B.  Howell, 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Dudley  Chaoe  and  Isaac  Tichenoe,  from 
Vermont. 

Datid  Daggett,  from  Connecticut. 

Nathan  Sanfoed,  from  New  York. 

James  J.  Wilson,  from  New  Jersey. 

Abnee  Lacock  and  Jonathan  Bobeets,  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Outeebeidge  Hobsey,  from  Delaware. 

James  Baebour,  from  Virginia. 

John  Gaillaed,  from  South  Carolina. 

Chaeles  Tait,  from  Georgia. 

Geoege  W.  Campbell  and  John  Williams, 
from  Tennessee. 

Benjamin  Ruggles,  from  Ohio. 

James  Beown  and  Elegius  Feomentin,  from 
Louisiana. 

John  Gaillaed,  President  pro  tempore,  re- 
sumed the  Chair. 

Isaac  Tichenoe,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day 
of  March  last;  Nathan  Sanfoed,  appointed  a 
Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on 
the  4th  day  of  March  last ;  James  J.  Wilson, 
appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the 

*  LIST  OF  MEMBEES  OF  THE  SENATE. 
New  Hampshire. — Thos.  W.  Thompson,  Jeremiah  Mason. 
Massachusetts. — Joseph  B.  Tamum,  Christopher  Gore. 
Rhode  Island. — William  Hunter,  Jeremiah  B.  HowelL 
Connecticut.— Da-rid  Daggett,  Samuel  W.  Dana. 
Vermont. — Dudley  Chaee,  Isaac  Tichenor. 
New  York.— Nathan  Sanford,  Bums  King. 
Sew  Jersey. — James  J.  Wilson,  John  Condit. 
Pennsylvania. — Abner  Lacock,  Jonathan  Roberts. 
Delaware.— Outerbridge  Horsey,  William  H.  Wells. 


State  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March  last ; 
James  Baeboue,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March  last;  Geoege  W.  Campbell,  appointed 
a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing 
on  the  4th  day  of  March  last ;  John  Williams, 
appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
in  place  of  George  W.  Campbell,  resigned ;  Ben- 
jamin Btjggles,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March  last ;  respectively  produced  their  creden- 
tials, which  were  read,  and  the  oath  prescribed 
by  law  was  administered  to  them,  and  they  took 
their  seats  in  the  Senate. 

The  oath  was  also  administered  to  Messrs.  Hun- 
tee,  Bobeets,  and  Hoesey  ;  their  credentials 
having  been  read  and  filed  during  the  last  session. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  acquaint  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate  is  assembled,  and  ready  to  proceed  to 
business. 

Messrs.  Varnum  and  Hunter  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  their  part,  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
notify  him  that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is 
assembled  and  ready  to  receive  any  communica- 
tions that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  them ; 
and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  accordingly. 

The  President  communicated  a  letter  from 


Maryland. — Robert  H.  Goldsborough,  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper. 

Virginia. — James  Barbour,  Armistead  T.  Mason. 
North  Carolina. — James  Turner,  Nathaniel  Macon. 
South  Carolina.— John  Gaillard,  John  Taylor. 
Georgia—  Charles  Tait,  William  W.  Bibb. 
Kentucky.— William  T.  Barry,  Isham  Talbot. 
Tennessee.— George  W.  Campbell,  John  Williams. 
Ohio. — Benjamin  Ruggles,  Jeremiah  Morrow. 
Louisiana. — James  Brown,  Elegius  Fromentin. 
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the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  erecting  the  new  building  on  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  offer- 
ing the  same  to  Congress  until  the  Capitol  may 
be  ready  for  their  reception ;  which  was  read. 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  by  Mr.  Hoksey, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  join  such  committee 
as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  inquire  and  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  new  building  on  Capitol  Hill 
offered  to  Congress  by  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  this  day,  by  a  com- 
mittee on  their  part,  of  the  gentlemen  concerned 
in  erecting  the  same ;  and  that  the  said  joint 
committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  ascertain 
upon  what  terms  and  conditions  the  use  of  the 
said  building  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress 
may  be  obtained,  until  the  Capitol  may  be  ready 
for  their  reception. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Horsey,  Laoook,  and 
Feomentin,  be  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Laoook  submitted  the  following  motion 
for  consideration,  which  was  read : 

Resolved,  That  Mountjoy  Bayly,  Doorkeeper  and 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  the  Senate,  be,  and  he  hereby  is 
authorized  to  employ  one  assistant  and  two  horses,  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  such  services  as  are  usually 
required  by  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate ;  which  ex- 
pense shall  he  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund. 

Ordered,  That  it  pass  to  the  second  reading. 

Tuesday,  December  5. 

William  W.  Bibb,  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate,  that  a  quorum  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  assembled,  and  have 
elected  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  Representatives 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  their  Speaker,  and 
Thomas  Doughekty,  their  Clerk,  and  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  business.  They  have  appointed 
a  committee  ontheirpart,  to  join  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  inform 
him  that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is  assem- 
bled, and  ready  to  receive  any  communications 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

Mr.  Varnum  reported  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee, that  they  had  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  in- 
formed the  committee  that  he  would  make  a 
communication  to  the  two  Houses  this  day  at 
12  o'clock. 

Presidents  Message. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesident  of  the  United  States  : 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  have  the  satisfaction,  on  our  present  meeting,  of 
being  able  to  communicate  to  you  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  war  which  had  been  commenced 
against  the  United  Sta'tes  by  the  Regency  of  Algiers, 
The  squadron  in  advance  on  that  service,  under  Com- 
modore Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  seeking  the  naval  force  of 


the  enemy  then  cruising  in  that  sea,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  two  of  his  ships,  one  of  them  the  principal 
ship,  commanded  by  the  Algerine  Admiral.  The 
high  character  of  the  Americin  commander  was 
brilliantly  sustained  on  the  occasion,  which  brought 
his  own  ship  into  close  action  with  that  of  his  adver- 
sary, as  was  the  accustomed  gallantry  of  all  the  offi- 
cers and  men  actually  engaged.  Having  prepared  the 
way  by  this  demonstration  of  American  skill  and  prow- 
ess, he  hastened  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  where  peace 
was  promptly  yielded  to  his  victorious  force.  In  the 
terms  stipulated,  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United 
States  were  particularly  consulted,  by  a  perpetual 
relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  Dey,  of  all  preten- 
sions to  tribute  from  them.  The  impressions  which 
have  thus  been  made,  strengthened  as  they  will  have 
been,  by  subsequent  transactions  with  the  Regencies 
of  Tunis  and  of  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
larger  force  which  followed  under  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  the  chief  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
by  the  judicious  precautionary  arrangements  left  by 
him  in  that  quarter,  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  fu- 
ture security  for  the  valuable  portion  of  our  commerce 
which  passes  within  reach  of  the  Barbary  cruisers. 

It  is  another  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  concluded 
by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  countries.  In 
this  result  a  disposition  is  manifested  on  the  part  of 
that  nation,  corresponding  with  the  disposition  of  the 
United  States,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  im- 
proved into  liberal  arrangements  on  other  subjects, 
on  which  the  parties  have  mutual  interests,  or  which 
might  endanger  their  future  harmony.  Congress 
will  decide  on  the  expediency  of  promoting  such  a 
sequel,  by  giving  effect  to  the  measure  of  confining 
the  American  navigation  to  American  seamen ;  a 
measure  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  might  have 
that  conciliatory  tendency,  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  increasing  the  independence  of  our 
navigation,  and  the  resources  for  our  maritime  defence. 

The  execution  of  the  act  for  fixing  the  Military 
Peace  Establishment,  has  been  attended  with  diffi- 
culties which  even  now  can  only  be  overcome  by  Le- 
gislative aid.  The  selection  of  officers ;  the  payment 
and  discharge  of  the  troops  enlisted  for  the  war ;  the 
payment  of  the  retained  troops,  and  their  re-union 
from  detached  and  distant  stations ;  the  collection 
and  security  of  the  public  property  in  the  Quarter- 
master, Commissary,  and  Ordnance  Departments ; 
and  the  constant  medical  assistance  required  in  hos- 
pitals and  garrisons,  rendered  a  complete  execution 
of  the  act  impracticable  on  the  first  of  May,  the 
period  more  immediately  contemplated.  As  soon, 
however,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  as  far 
as  it  has  been  practicable,  consistently  with  the  pub- 
lic interests,  the  reduction  of  the  army  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  but  the  appropriations  for  its  pay  and 
for  other  branches  of  the  military  service,  having 
proved  inadequate,  the  earliest  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject will  be  necessary  ;  and  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing, upon  the  Peace  Establishment,  the  staff  offi- 
cers who  have  hitherto  been  provisionally  retained, 
is  also  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  the  performance  of  the  Executive  duty  upon  this 
occasion,  there  has  not  been  wanting  a  just  sensibil- 
ity to  the  merits  of  the  American  Army  during  the 
late  war ;  but  the  obvious  policy  and  design  in  fixing 
an  efficient  Military  Peace  Establishment  did  not 
afford  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  the  aged  and  in- 
firm,  on  acoount  of  their  past  services;    nor   the 
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wounded  and  disabled,  on  account  of  their  present 
Bufferings.  The  extent  of  the  reduction,  indeed,  un- 
avoidably involved  the  exclusion  of  many  meritorious 
offi.cers  of  every  rank  from  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  so  equal,  as  well  as  so  numerous,  were  the 
claims  to  attention,  that  a  decision  by  the  standard 
of  comparative  merit  could  seldom  be  attained. 
Judged,  however,  in  candor,  by  a  general  standard  of 
positive  merit,  the  Army  register  will,  it  is  believed, 
do  honor  to  the  establishment;  while  the  case  or 
those  officers  whose  names  are  not  included  in  it,  de- 
volves, with  the  strongest  interest,  upon  the  Legisla- 
tive authority,  for  such  provision  as  shall  be  deemed 
the  best  calculated  to  give  support  and  solace  to  the 
veteran  and  the  invalid ;  to  display  the  beneficence, 
as  well  as  the  justice,  of  the  Government ;  and  to 
inspire  a  martial  zeal  for  the  public  service  upon 
every  future  emergency. 

Although  the  embarrassments  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  uniform  national  currency  have  not  been 
diminished  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  great 
satisfaction  has  been  derived  in  contemplating  the 
revival  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  efficiencyof  the 
public  resources.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury, 
from  the  various  branches  of  revenue,  during  the 
nine  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last, 
have  been  estimated  at  twelve  millions  and  a  half  oi 
dollars ;  the  issues  of  Treasury  notes  of  every  denom- 
ination, during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  there  was 
also  obtained  upon  loan,  during  the  same  period,  a. 
sum  of  nine  millions  of  dollars ;  of  which  the  sum 
of  six  millions  of  dollars  was  subscribed  in  cash,  and 
the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  in  Treasury 
notes.  With  these  means,  added  to  the  sum  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  being  the  balance  of 
money  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  there 
has  been  paid,  between  the  first  of  January  and  the 
first  of  October,  on  account  of  the  appropriations  of 
the  preceding  and  of  the  present  year,  (exclusively 
of  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  notes  subscribed  to 
the  loan,  and  of  the  amount  redeemed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  and  taxes,)  the  aggregate  sum  of 
thirty-three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  leaving  a 
balance  then  in  the  Treasury  estimated  at  the  sum 
of  three  millions  of  dollars.  Independent,  however, 
of  the  arrearages  due  for  military  services  and  sup- 
plies, it  is  presumed  that  a  further  sum  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  including  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  payable  on  the  first  of  January  next,  will  be  de- 
manded at  the  Treasury  to  complete  the  expenditures 
of  the  present  year,  and  for  which  .the  existing  ways 
and  means  will  sufficiently  provide. 

The  National  debt,  as  it  was  ascertained  on  the 
first  of  October  last,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
consisting  of  the  unredeemed  balance  of  the  debt 
contracted  before  the  late  war,  (thirty-nine  millions 
of  dollars,)  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt  contracted 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  (sixty-four  millions  of 
dollars,)  and  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  and  float- 
ing debt,  (including  the  various  issues  of  Treasury 
notes,)  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  in  a 
gradual  course  of  payment.  There  will,  probably, 
be  some  addition  to  the  public  debt,  upon  the  liquida- 
tion of  various  claims,  which  are  depending ;  and  a 
conciliatory  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  may 
lead  honorably  and  advantageously  to  an  equitable 
arrangement  of  the  militia  expenses  incurred  by  the 
several  States,   without  the  previous  sanction  or 


authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  new,  as  well  as 
the  old  portion  of  the  debt  has  been  contracted  in 
the  assertion  of  the  national  rights  and  independ- 
ence ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  public  ex- 
penditures, not  being  exclusively  bestowed  upon  sub- 
jects of  a  transient  nature,  will  long  be  visible  in  the 
number  and  equipments  of  the  American  navy,  in 
the  military  works  for  the  defence  of  our  harbors  and 
our- frontiers,  and  in  the  supplies  of  our  arsenals  and 
magazines,  the  amount  will  bear  a  gratifying  com- 
parison with  the  objects  which  have  been  attained,  as 
well  as  with  the*resources  of  the  country. 

The  arrangements  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  a  permanent  Peace 
Establishment,  will  necessarily  enter  into  the  deliber- 
ations of  Congress  during  the  present  session.  It  is 
true  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  public  revenue 
will  not  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  the  faith  of 
the  Government  with  its  creditors  inviolate,  and  of 
prosecuting,  successfully,  the  measures  of  the  most 
liberal  policy,  but  will  also  justify  an  immediate  alle- 
viation of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  necessities  of 
the  war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modifica- 
tion of  the  finances,  that  the  benefits  of  a  uniform 
National  currency  should  be  restored  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  absence  of  the  precious  metals  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  a  temporary  evil ;  but,  until  they  can 
again  be  rendered  the  general  medium  of  exchange, 
it  devolves  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  provide  a 
substitute,  which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence, 
and  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  citizens  through- 
out the  Union.  If  the  operation  of  the  State  banks 
cannot  produce  this  result,  the  probable  operation  of 
a  National  Bank  will  merit  consideration;  and  if 
neither  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  effectual,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon 
which  the  notes  of  the  Government  (no  longer  re- 
quired as  an  instrument  of  credit)  shall  be  issued, 
upon  motives  of  general  policy,  as  a  common  medium 
of  circulation. 

Notwithstanding  the  security  for  future  repose, 
which  the  United  States  ought  to  find  in  their  love  of 
peace,  and  their  constant  respect  for  the  rights  of 
other  nations,  the  character  of  the  times  particularly 
inculcates  the  lesson,  that,  whether  to  prevent  or 
repel  danger,  we  ought  not  to  be  unprepared  for  it. 
This  consideration  will  sufficiently  recommend  to 
Congress  a  liberal  provision  for  the  immediate  exten- 
sion and  gradual  completion  of  the  works  of  defence, 
both  fixed  and  floating,  on  our  maritime  frontier,  and 
an  adequate  provision  for  guarding  our  inland  frontier 
against  dangers  to  which  certain  portions  of  it  may 
continue  to  be  exposed. 

As  an  improvement  in  our  Military  Establishment, 
it  will  deserve  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether 
a  corps  of  invalids  might  not  be  so  organized  and  em- 
ployed, as  at  once  to  aid  in  the  support  of  meritorious 
individuals,  excluded  by  age  or  infirmities  from  the 
existing  establishment,  and  to  procure  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  stationary  services,  and  of  their 
exemplary  discipline.  I  recommend,  also,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Military  Academy,  already  established, 
and  the  establishment  of  others  in  other  sections  of 
the  Union.  And  I  cannot  press  too  much  on  the 
attention  of  Congress,  such  a  classification  and  organ- 
ization of  the  militia  as  will  most  effectually  render 
it  the  safeguard  of  a  free  State.  If  experience  has 
shown,  in  the  recent  splendid  achievements  of  militia, 
the  value  of  this  resource  for  the  public  defence,  it 
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has  shown  also  the  importance  of  that  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  that  familiarity  with  the  essential  rules 
of  discipline,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  the  reg- 
ulations now  in  force.  With  this  subject  is  inti- 
mately connected  the  necessity  of  accommodating  the 
laws,  in  every  respect,  to  the  great  object  of  enabling 
the  political  authority  of  the  Union  to  employ,  prompt- 
ly and  effectually,  the  physical  power  of  the  Union  in 
the  cases  designated  by  the  constitution. 

The  signal  services  which  have  been  rendered  by 
our  Navy,  and  the  capacities  it  has  developed  for  suc- 
cessful co-operation  in  the  national  defence,  Will  give 
to  that  portion  of  the  public  force  its  full  value  in  the 
eyes  of  Congress,  at  an  epoch  which  calls  for  the 
constant  vigilance  of  all  Governments.  To  preserve 
tHe  ships  now  in  a  sound  state ;  to  complete  those 
already  contemplated ;  to  provide  amply  the  imper- 
ishable materials  for  prompt  augmentations,  and  to 
improve  the  existing  arrangements  into  more  advan- 
tageous establishments,  for  the  construction,  the  re- 
pairs, and  the  security  of  the  vessels  of  war,  is  dic- 
tated by  the  soundest  policy. 

In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imports,  to  the  object  of 
revenue,  the  influence  of  the  tariff  on  manufactures 
will  necessarily  present  itself  for  consideration.  How- 
ever wise  the  theory  may  be,  which  leaves  to  the  saga- 
city and  interest  of  individuals  the  application  of  their 
industry  and  resources,  there  are  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Besides  the 
condition  which  the  theory  itself  implies,  of  a  recip- 
rocal adoption  by  other  nations,  experience  teaches 
that  so  many  circumstances  must  concur  in  intro- 
ducing and  maturing  manufacturing  establishments, 
especially  of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  that  a 
country  may  remain  long  without  them,  although 
sufficiently  advanced,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  carrying  them  on  with  success. 
Under  circumstances  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to 
manufacturing  industry,  it  has  made  among  us  a 
progress,  and  exhibited  an  efficiency,  which  justify 
the  belief,  that,  with  a  protection  not  more  than  is 
due  to  the  enterprising  citizens  whose  interests  are 
now  at  stake,  it  will  become,  at  an  early  day,  not 
only  safe  against  occasional  competitions  from  abroad, 
but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth,  and  even  of  external 
commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  espe- 
cially entitled  to  the  public  patronage,  a  preference  is 
obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United 
States  from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever 
subject  to  casual  failures,  for  articles  necessary  for 
the  public  defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary 
wants  of  individuals.  It  will  be  an  additional  re- 
commendation of  particular  manufactures,  where  the 
materials  for  them  are  extensively  drawn  from  our 
agriculture,  and  consequently  impart  and  insure  to 
that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence an  encouragement  which  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
warded. 

Among  the  means  of  advancing  the  public  inter- 
est, the  occasion  is  a  proper  one  for  recalling  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  great  importance  of  estab- 
lishing throughout  our  country  the  roads,  and  canals 
which  'can  be  best  executed  under  the  national  au- 
thority. 'No  objects  within  the  circle  of  political 
economy  so  richly  repay  the  expense  bestowed  on 
them ;  there  are  none,  the  utility  of  which  is  more 
universally  ascertained  and  acknowledged ;  none 
that  do  more  hofior  to  the  Governments  whose  wise 
and  enlarged  patriotism  duly  appreciates  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  country  which  presents  a  field,  where 


nature  invites  more  the  art  of  man  to  complete  her 
own  work,  for  his  accommodation  and  benefit.  Thesa 
considerations  are  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  po- 
litical effect  of  these  facilities  for  intercommunica- 
tion, in  bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together 
the  various  parts  of  our  extended  confederacy.  Whilst 
the  States,  individually,  with  a.  laudable  enterprise 
and  emulation,  avail  themselves  of  their  local  advan- 
tages, by  new  roads,  by  navigable  canals,  and  by  im- 
proving the  streams  susceptible  of  navigation,  the 
General  Government  is  the  more  urged  to  similar 
undertakings,  requiring  a  national  jurisdiction  and 
national  means,  by  the  prospect  of  thus  systematically 
completing  so  inestimable  a  work.  And  it  is  a  happy 
reflection,  that  any  defect  of  constitutional  authority, 
which  may  be  encountered,  can  be  supplied  in  a 
mode  which  the  constitution  itself  has  providently 
pointed  out. 

The  present  is  a  favorable  season  also  for  bringing 
again  into  view  the  establishment  of  a  National 
seminary  of  learning  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  with  means  drawn  from  the  property  therein 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Government. 
Such  an  institution  claims  the  patronage  of  Con- 
gress, as  a.  monument  of  their  solicitude  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  without  which  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  cannot  be  fully  enjoyed,  or  long  pre- 
served ;  as  a  model,  instructive  in  the  formation  of 
other  seminaries ;  as  a  nursery  of  enlightened  pre- 
ceptors ;  and,  as  a  central  resort  of  youth  and  genius 
from  every  part  of  their  country,  diffusing,  on  their 
return,  examples  of  those  national  feelings,  those 
liberal  sentiments,  and  those  congenial  manners, 
which  contribute  cement  to  our  union  and  strength 
to  the  great  political  fabric,  of  which  that  is  the 
foundation. 

In  closing  this  communication  I  ought  not  to  re- 
press a  sensibility,  in  which  you  will  unite,  to  the 
happy  lot  of  our  country,  and  to  the  goodness  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  it.  Whilst  other  portions  of  mankind  are  labor- 
ing under  the  distresses  of  war,  or  struggling  with 
adversity  in  other  forms,  the  United  States  are  in 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  prosperous  and  honorable 
peace.  In  reviewing  the  scenes  through  which  it 
has  been  attained,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  proofs  given, 
that  our  political  institutions,  founded  in  human 
rights,  and  framed  for  their  preservation,  are  equal 
to  the  severest  trials  of  war,  as  well  as  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  periods  of  repose.  As  fruits  of  this 
experience,  and  of  the  reputation  acquired  by  the 
American  arms,  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  the 
nation  finds  itself  possessed  of  a  growing  respect 
abroad,  and  of  a  just  confidence  in  itself,  which  are 
among  the  best  pledges  for  its  peaceful  career. 
Under  other  aspects  of  our  country,  the  strongest 
features  of  its  flourishing  condition  are  seen,  in  a 
population  rapidly  increasing,  on  a  territory  as 
productive  as  it  is  extensive ;  in  a  general  industry 
and  fertile  ingenuity,  which  find  their  ample  re- 
wards ;  and  in  an  affluent  revenue,  which  admits  of 
a  reduction  of  the  public  burdens,  without  with- 
drawing the  means  of  sustaining  the  public  credit, 
of  gradually  discharging  the  public  debt,  of  pro- 
viding for  the  necessary  defensive  and  precautionary 
establishments,  and  of  patronizing,  in  every  au- 
thorized mode,  undertakings  conducive  to  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  and  individual  comfort  of  our  citizens. 

It  remains  for  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare, 
to  persevere  in  that  justice  and  good  will  towards 
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other  nations,  which  invite  a  return  of  these  senti- 
ments towards  the  United  States ;  to  cherish  insti- 
tutions which  guarantee  their  safety  and  their 
liberties,  civil  and  religions ;  and  to  combine,  with  a 
liberal  system  of  foreign  commerce,  an  improve- 
ment of  the  national  advantages,  and  a  protection 
and  extension  of  the  independent  resources  of  our 
highly  favored  and  happy  country. 

In  all  measures  having  such  objects,  my  faithful 
co-operation  will  be  afforded.     JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington,  December  5,  1815. 


Wednesday,  December  6. 
James  Tubneb,  from  the  State  of  North.  Car- 
olina, and  John  Condit,  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  respectively  took  their  seats  in  the 
Senate. 


Thursday,  December  7. 

Samuel  W.  Dana,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  4th 
day  of  March  last,  produced  his  credentials, 
was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Jeremiah  Mobbow,  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
also  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hobsey,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  new 
building  on  Capitol  Hill,  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  accommodation  of  Congress, 
and  upon  what  terms  the  said  building  could  be 
obtained  until  the  Capitol  may  be  ready  for 
their  reception,  made  a  report  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Hoesey  also  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
report  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  lease,  for  the  term  therein 
mentioned,  the  new  building  on  Capitol  Hill, 
with  appurtenances  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  Congress;  and  the  bill  was  read,  and 
passed  to  the  second  reading. 


Monday,  December  11. 

Kobebt  H.  Goldsboeot/gh,  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Tne  Senate  resumed  the  motion  made  on  the 
8th  instant,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  so  much  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  relates  to  Manufactures,  and 
agreed  thereto ;  and  Messrs.  Hunteb,  Kobebts, 
Talbot,  Condit,  and  Thompson,  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee. 

The  Senate  resnmed  the  motion  made  the 
8th  instant,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  so  much  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  relates  to  Roads  and 
Canals,  and  agreed  thereto  ;  and  Messrs.  Mob- 
eow,  Beown,  Hoesey,  Wilson,  and  Gobe,  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

The  Senate  also  resnmed  the  motion  made 
the  8th  instant,  on  so  much  of  the  Message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  relates  to 
a  National  Seminary  of  Learning  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  agreed  thereto ;  and 
Messrs.  Beown,  Fbomentin,  Sanfobd,  _  Dana, 
and  Hunteb,  were  appointed  the  committee. 


On  motion  by  Mr.  Daggett, 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourn, 
they  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednesday  next,  in  the 
new  building  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  President  communicated  reports  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Navy,  made  in 
obedience  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
28th  of  January,  and  the  28th  of  February,  1815, 
npon  the  several  subjects  thereof;  which  were 
read. 


Wednesday,  December  13. 

Euros  King,  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  John  Tayloe,  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, respectfully  took  their  seats  in  the  Senate. 

Nathaniel  Maoon,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
in  place  of  Francis  Locke,  resigned,  produced 
his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate. 


Monday,  December  18. 

The  oath  prescribed  bylaw  was  administered 
to  Christopher  Gobe,  his  credentials  having 
been  read  and  filed  during  the  last  session,  and 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

William  T.  Baeey,  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, also  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Tuesday,  December  19. 
Thomas  W.   Thompson,  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Friday,  December  29. 
Isham  Talbot,  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
arrived  on  the  27th,  and  attended  this  day. 


Monday,  January  8,  1816. 
Jebemiah  Mason,  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Wednesday,  January  10. 
William  H.  Wells,  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Monday,  January  15. 
Mr.  Tait,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, communicated  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  Navy,  containing  esti- 
mates of  the  expense  of  bnilding  and  equipping 
one  seventy-four,  two  forty-fours,  and  two 
sloops  of  war ;  which  were  read. 


Tuesday,  January  16. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  cer- 
tain Naval  officers  therein  named,  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Beaolved,  That  this  bill  pass,  and  that  the 
title  thereof  be,  "  An  act  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Admirals." 

Thursday,  January  18. 
Mr.  Tayloe  presented  the  memorial  of  James 
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Levins,  of  South  Carolina,  praying  compensation 
for  vanquishing  and  bringing  into  the  United 
States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  one  midshipman  and 
four  seamen,  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  alone 
and  unassisted,  as  stated  in  the  memorial ;  which 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

Commerce  with    Great  Britain — Treaty-mak- 
ing Power. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  entitled 
"  An  act  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  territories  of  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  according  to  the  convention  con- 
cluded the  3d  day  of  July,  1815,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  22d 
day  of  December,  1815  ;"  and  no  amendment 
having  been  proposed  thereto,  the  President  re- 
ported the  till  to  the  House:  and,  on  the 
question,  "Shall  this  bill  be  read  a  third 
time?" 

Mr.  James  Barbour  said :  Mr.  President,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Senate  to  pass  upon 
this  subject  without  debate,  it  adds  to  the  re- 
luctance I  always  feel  when  compelled,  even 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  intrude  on  their  attention. 
Yet,  as  I  feel  myself  obliged,  under  the  solemn 
responsibility  attached  to  the  station  I  hold 
here,  to  vote  against  the  bill  under  consideration 
— as  I  think,  also,  it  is  but  a  due  respect  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  from  whom  it 
is  my  misfortune  to  differ,  and  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  myself  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  opin- 
ion, I  must  be  pardoned  for  departing  from 
the  course  which  seemed  to  be  desired  by  the 
Senate. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  as  far  as  a 
sense  of  duty  will  permit,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  a  succinct  view  of  the  most  prominent  objec- 
tions which  lie  against  its  passage,  rather  than 
indulge  in  the  extensive  range  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  susceptible.  Before  I  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
course  which  was  adopted  by  us  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  A  bill,  brought  in  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  declaring  that  all  laws  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  on  the  3d 
July  last,  should  be  held  as  null  and  void.  The 
principle  on  which  this  body  acted,  was,  that 
the  treaty,  upon  the  exchange  of  its  ratification, 
did,  of  itself,  repeal  any  commercial  regulation, 
incompatible  with  its  provisions,  existing  in  our 
municipal  code ;  it  being  by  us  believed  at  the 
time  that  such  a  bill  was  not  necessary,  but  by 
a  declaratory  act,  it  was  supposed,  all  ddubts 
and  difficulties,  should  any  exist,  might  be  re- 
moved. This  bill  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who,  without  acting  thereon,  send 
us  the  one  under  corfsideration,  but  differing 
materially  from  ours.  Far  from  pretending  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  course  of  business 


pursued  by  the  two  Houses,  I  do  not  say  that 
the  mode  adopted  in  this  particular  case  is  irreg- 
ular, but  if  it  has  not  the  sanction  of  precedent, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  that  courtesy 
which  should  be  perpetually  cherished  between 
the  two  Houses.  It  would  have  been  more 
decorous  to  have  acted  on  our  bill ;  to  have 
agreed  to  it  if  it  were  approved ;  to  reject  or 
amend  it.  In  the  latter  case,  upon  its  being  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  the  views  of  the  other 
body  would  have  been  contrasted  with  our 
own,  and  we  might  then  have  regularly  passed 
upon  the  subject.  A  different  course,  however, 
has  been  adopted ;  and  if  a  regard  to  etiquette 
had  been  the  only  obstacle  to  my  support  to 
the  bill,  it  would  have  been  readily  given  ;  for 
it  is  the  substance,  and  not  the  shadow,  which 
weighs  with  me.  The  difference  between  the 
two  bills  is  rendered  important  by  its  involving 
a  constitutional  question. 

It  is  my  misfortune,  for  such  I  certainly  es- 
teem it,  to  differ  from  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature  on  that  question ;  were  it  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  a  meas- 
ure, it  might  readily  be  obviated,  as  being  en- 
tirely free,  or  at  least  I  hope  so,  from  pride  of 
opinion.  My  disposition  is  to  meet,  by  mutual 
concession,  those  with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  acting ;  but  when  a  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  involved,  concession  and  compromise  are 
out  of  the  question.  With  one  eye  on  the 
sacred  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  the  other  on 
the  solemn  sanction  under  which  I  act  here,  I 
surrender  myself  to  the  dictates  of  my  best 
judgment,  (weak  enough  God  knows,)  and  fear- 
lessly pursue  the  course  pointed  out  by  these 
guides.  My  regret  is  certainly  greatly  lessened 
by  the  reflection  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  with  any  one  on  the  propriety  of  ex- 
ecuting the  treaty  with  good  faith — we  differ 
only  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  common 
purpose  shall  be  effected. 

The  difference  between  the  friends  of  the 
bill,  and  those  opposed  to  it  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  this :  the  former  contend,  that  the  law  of 
Congress,  discriminating  between  American  and 
British  tonnage,  is  not  abrogated  by  the  treaty, 
although  its  provisions  conflict  with  the  treaty, 
but  that  to  effect  its  repeal,  the  bill  in  question, 
a  mere  echo  of  the  treaty,  must  pass ;  the  latter, 
among  whom  I  wish  to  be  considered,  on  the 
contrary  say,  that  the  law  above  alluded  to  was 
annulled  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  stating  the  question 
fairly,  for  that  certainly  was  my  wish,  and  it  is 
also  my  determination  to  discuss  it  in  the  same 
spirit. 

This,  then,  is  the  issue  which  is  made  up  be- 
tween the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill ; 
and  although  in  its  practical  effects  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  would  be  of  consequence  which  way  it  is 
decided,  yet,  as  the  just  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  is  the  pivot  on  which  it  turns,  from 
that  consideration  alone  the  question  becomes 
an  interesting  one. 
Fortunately  for  us  we  have  a  written  consti- 
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tution  to  recur  to,  dictated  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision of  which  our  language  is  susceptible — it 
being  the  work  of  whatsoever  of  wisdom,  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  foresight,  united  America  pos- 
sessed. 

To  a  just  understanding  of  this  instrument,  it 
will  be  essential  to  recur  to  the  object  of  its 
adoption ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  The  old  band  of  union  had  been 
literally  dissolved  in  its  own  imbecility;  to 
remedy  this  serious  evil,  an  increase  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  was  indis- 
pensable. 

To  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
powers  thus  granted  to  the  General  Government, 
and  those  retained  by  the  States,  was  the  primary 
and  predominating  object.  In  conformity  with 
this  view,  we  find  a  general  enumeration  of  the 
powers  assigned  the  former,  of  which  Congress 
is  made  the  depository ;  which  powers,  although 
granted  to  Congress  in  the  first  instance,  are,  in 
the  same  instrument,  subsequently  distributed 
among  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
Various  examples  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  position.  The  following  for  the  present 
will  suffice:  Art.  1,  sec.  1,  of  the  constitution 
declares,  that  "all  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives."  Tet  we  find, 
by  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  article,  the 
President  invested  with  a  large  share  of  legisla- 
tive power,  and,  in  fact,  constituting  an  integral 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;  in  addition  to  this, 
I  will  here  barely  add,  that  the  grant  of  the 
very  power  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  which 
gave  birth  to  this  bill,  furnishes,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  another  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  position,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter ;  and,  therefore,  to  comprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  the  constitution,  an  isolated 
view  of  a  particular  clause  or  section  will  involve 
you  in  error,  while  a  comprehensive  one,  both 
of  its  spirit  and  letter,  will  conduct  you  to  a 
just  result ;  when  apparent  collisions  will  be 
removed,  and  vigor  and  effect  will  be  given  to 
every  part  of  the  instrument.  With  this  prin- 
ciple as  our  guide,  I  come  directly  to  that  part 
of  the  constitution  which  recognizes  the 
treaty-making  power.  In  the  2d  clause,  2d  sec, 
2d  art.,  are  the  following  plain  and  emphatic 
words :  "  He  (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur."  Two  considerations 
here  irresistibly  present  themselves — first,  there 
is  no  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
save  such  restrictions  as  arise  from  the  consti- 
tution, as  to  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  act ; 
nor  is  there  any  participation  of  the  power,  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  in  any  way 
alluded  to. 

Am  I  borne  out  in  this  declaration  by  the 
clause  referred  to  1  That  I  am,  seems  to  me 
susceptible  of  demonstration.  To  the  President 
and  Senate  has  been  imparted  the  power  of 


making  treaties.  "Well,  what  is  a  treaty  ?  If  a 
word  have  a  known  signification  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  and  it  be  used  without 
any  qualification  in  a  law,  constitution,  or 
otherwise,  the  fair  inference  is  that  the  re- 
ceived import  of  such  word  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  If  so,  the  extent  of  the  power  in- 
tended to  be  granted  admits  of  no  difficulty. 
It  reaches  to  those  acts  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, which  philanthropy  has  established  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  as  well  as  to  treaties 
of  commerce,*!'  boundaries,  and,  in  fine,  to 
every  international  subject  whatsoever.  This 
exposition  is  supported  by  such  unequivocal  au- 
thority, that  it  is  believed  it  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. I,  therefore,  infer  that  it  will  be 
readily  yielded,  that  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  in 
aid  of  which  this  bill  is  exhibited,  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  not  exceeded  its  just  limits. 
So  far  we  have  proceeded  on  sure  ground ;  we 
now  come  to  the  pith  of  the  question.  Is 
the  legislative  sanction  necessary  to  give  it 
effect?  I  answer  in  the  negative.  Why?  Be- 
cause, by  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  declared  that  all  treaties 
made  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  If  this  clause  means 
any  thing,  it  is  conclusive  of  the  question. 

If  the  treaty  be  a  supreme  law,  then  whatso- 
ever municipal  regulation  comes  within  its  pro- 
visions must  ipso  facto  be  annulled — unless  gen- 
tlemen contend,  there  can  be  at  the  same  time 
two  supreme  laws,  emanating  from  the  same 
authority,  conflicting  with  each  other,  audstill 
both  in  full  vigor  and  effect.  This  would  in- 
deed produce  a  state  of  things  without  a  parallel 
in  human  affairs,  unless  indeed  its  like  might  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Popes.  In  one  in- 
stance, we  are  told,  there  were  three  at  one 
time  roaming  over  the  Christian  world,  all 
claiming  infallibility,  and  denouncing  their  ana- 
themas against  all  who  failed  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  their  respective  mandates,  when 
to  comply  with  the  one  was  to  disobey  the 
other.  A  result  like  this,  so  monstrous  in  its 
aspect,  excludes  the  interpretation  which  pro- 
duces it.  It  is  a  safe  course  in  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  law  or  constitution 
to  connect  different  clauses  (no  matter  how  de- 
tached) upon  the  same  subject  together.  Let 
us  do  it  in  this  case.  The  President  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  which  treaties  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  seek  to  gain 
no  surreptitious  advantage  from  the  word  su- 
preme, because  I  frankly  admit  that  it  is  used  in 
the  constitution,  in  relation  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  States ;  but  I  appeal  to  it 
merely  to  ascertain  the  high  authority  intended 
to  be  imparted  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  a  ratified  treaty.  It  is  classed  in  point 
of  dignity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
We  ask  for  no  superiority,  but  equality ;  and 
as  the  last  law  made  annuls  a  former  one,  where 
they  conflict,  so  we  contend  that  a  subsequent 
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treaty,  as  in  the  present  case,  revokes  a  former 
law  in  opposition  thereto.  But  the  other  side 
contend,  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  law  in  point 
of  authority,  which  continues  in  full  force  de- 
spite of  a  treaty,  and  to  its  repeal  the  assent  of 
the  whole  Legislature  is  necessary.  Our  claims 
rest  on  the  expressed  words  of  the  constitution 
— the  opposite  on  implication ;  and  if  the  latter 
be  just,  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  would  but  ill  deserve  what 
I  have  heretofore  thought  a  just  tribute  to  their 
meritorious  services.  If  they  really  designed 
to  produce  the  effect  contended  for,  instead  of 
so  declaring  by  a  positive  provision,  they  have 
used  a  language  which,  to  my  mind,  operates 
conclusively  against  it.  Under  what  clause  of 
the  constitution  is  the  right  to  exercise  this 
power  set  up  ?  The  reply  is,  the  3d  clause  of 
8th  section  1st  article — Congress  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, &c.  I  immediately  inquire  to  what  ex- 
tent does  the  authority  of  Congress,  in  relation 
to  commercial  treaties,  reach?  Is  the  aid  of 
the  Legislature  necessary  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, to  give  effect  to  a  commercial  treaty  ?  It 
is  readily  admitted  that  it  is  not.  That  a  treaty, 
whose  influence  is  extra  territorial,  becomes 
obligatory  the  instant  of  its  ratification.  That, 
as  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  is  not  necessary  to 
its  execution,  the  Legislature  nave  no  right  to 
interpose.  It  is  then  admitted  that  while  a 
general  power  on  the  subject  of  commerce  is 
given  to  Congress,  that  yet  important  com- 
mercial regulations  may  be  adopted  by  treaty, 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislature, 
notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  grant  of 
power  on  commercial  subjects  to  Congress.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  President  and  Senate  have, 
in  their  treaty-making  power,  an  exclusive  con- 
trol over  part  and  not  over  the  whole,  I  de- 
mand to  know  at  what  point  that  exclusive  con- 
trol ceases  ?  In  the  clause  relied  upon,  there 
is  no  limitation.  The  fact  is,  sir,  none  exists. 
The  treaty-making  power  over  commerce  is 
supreme.  No  legislative  sanction  is  necessary, 
if  the  treaty  be  capable  of  self-execution,  and 
when  a  Legislative  sanction  is  necessary,  as  I 
shall  more  at  large  hereafter  show,  such  sanc- 
tion, when  given,  adds  nothing  to  the  validity 
of  the  treaty,  but  enables  the  proper  authority 
to  execute  it ;  and  when  the  Legislature  do  act 
in  this  regard,  it  is  under  such  obligation  as  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  a  moral  contract  imposes. 
If  it  be  inquired  of  me  what  I  understand  by 
the  clause  in  question,  in  answer  I  refer  to  the 
principle  with  which  I  set  out ;  that  this  was  a 
grant  of  power  to  the  General  Government  of 
which  Congress  was  in  the  first  instance  merely 
the  depository,  which  power,  had  not  a  portion 
thereof  been  transferred  to  another  branch  of 
the  Government,  would  have  been  exclusively 
exercised  by  Congress,  but  that  a  distribution 
of  this  power  has  been  made  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;  as  a  portion  thereof  has  been  given  to  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  that  which  is  not 
transferred  is  left  in  the  possession  of  Congress. 


Hence,  to  Congress  it  is  competent  to  act  in  this 
grant  in  its  proper  character  by  establishing 
municipal  regulations.  The  President  and  the 
Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  same  power 
within  their  sphere,  that  is,  by  a  treaty  or  conven- 
tion with  a  foreign  nation,  to  establish  such  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  commerce,  as  to  them  may 
seem  friendly  to  the  public  interest.  Thus  each 
department  moves  in  its  own  proper  orbit,  nor 
do  they  come  in  collision  with  each  other.  If 
they  have  exercised  their  respective  powers  on 
the  same  subject,  the  last  act,  whether  by  the 
Legislature  or  the  treaty-making  power,  abro- 
gates a  former  one.  The  Legislature  of  the  na- 
tion may,  if  a  cause  exist  in  their  judgment  suffi- 
cient to  justify  it,  abrogate  a  treaty,  as  has  been 
done ;  so  the  President  and  Senate  by  a  treaty 
may  abrogate  a  pre-existing  law  containing  in- 
terfering provisions,  as  has  been  done  hereto- 
fore, (without  the  right  being  questioned,)  and 
as  we  say  in  the  very  case  under  consideration. 
I  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  understood  by 
examples ;  Congress  has  power,  under  the  clause 
in  question,  to  lay  embargoes,  to  pass  non-in- 
tercourse, or  non-importation,  or  countervailing 
laws,  and  this  power  they  have  frequently  ex- 
ercised. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nation 
against  whom  one  of  those  laws  is  intended  to 
operate,  is  made  sensible  of  her  injustice  and 
tenders  reparation,  the  President  and  Senate 
have  power  by  treaty  to  restore  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  law 
directing  otherwise,  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  is  forthwith  annulled.  Again,  if  Con- 
gress should  be  of  opinion  that  the  offending  na- 
tion had  not  complied  with  their  engagements, 
they  might  by  law  revoke  the  treaty,  and  place 
the  relation  between  the  two  nations  upon  such 
footing  as  they  approved.  Where  is  the  colli- 
sion here  ?  I  see  none.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject presents  an  aspect  as  innocent  as  that  which 
is  produced  when  a  subsequent  law  repeals  a 
former  one.  By  this  interpretation  you  recon- 
cile one  part  of  the  constitution  with  another, 
giving  to  each  a  proper  effect,  a  result  always 
desirable,  and  in  rules  of  construction  claiming 
a  precedence  to  all  others.  Indeed,  sir,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  power  in  question  could  have 
been  otherwise  arranged.  The  power  which 
has  been  assigned  to  Congress  was  indispensa- 
ble ;  without  it  we  should  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  Government,  who,  knowing 
the  incompetency  of  Congress  to  act,  would 
have  subjected  our  commerce  to  the  most  in- 
jurious regulations,  as  was  actually  the  case  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  when  it 
was  managed  by  the  States,  by  whom  no  regu- 
lar system  could  be  established ;  indeed,  we  all 
know  this  very  subject  was  among  the  most 
prominent  of  lie  causes  which  produced  the 
constitution.  Had  this  state  of  things  contin- 
ued, no  nation  which  could  profit  by  a  con- 
trary course  would  have  treated.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  not  a  power  been  given  to  some 
branch  of  the  Government  to  treat,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
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other  powers,  or  however  desirous  to  recipro- 
cate beneficial  arrangements,  they  could  not. 
without  a  treaty-makiDg  power  lodged  some- 
where, be  realized.  I  therefore  contend,  that 
although  to  Congress  a  power  is  given  in  the 
clause  alluded  to,  to  regulate  commerce,  yet  this 
power  is  in  part,  as  I  have  before  endeavored  to 
show,  given  to  the  President  and  Senate  in 
their  treaty-making  capacity — the  truth  of 
which  position  is  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill  to  a  certain  extent.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
only  difference  between  us  is  to  ascertain  the 
precise  point  where  legislative  aid  is  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  where  not. 
To  fix  this  point  is  to  settle  the  question.  After 
the  most  mature  reflection  which  I  have  been 
able  to  give  this  subject,  my  mind  has  been 
brought  to  the  following  results :  Whenever  the 
President  and  Senate,  within  the  acknowledged 
range  of  their  treaty-making  power,  ratify  a 
treaty  upon  extra  territorial  subjects,  then  it  is 
binding  without  any  auxiliary  law.  Again,  if 
from  the  nature  of  the  treaty  it  is  self-execu- 
tory, no  legislative  aid  is  necessary.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  treaty  from  its  nature  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect  but  by  the  agency  of  the  Le- 
gislature, that  is,  if  some  municipal  regulation 
he  necessary,  then  the  Legislature  must  act  not 
as  participating  in  the  treaty-making  power,  but 
in  its  proper  character  as  a  legislative  body. 
Examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  more  satisfac- 
torily the  view  I  wish  to  present.  If  for  an 
equivalent  we  had  agreed  by  treaty  that  our 
vessels  should  not  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  this  being  extra 
territorial,  then  no  law  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary ;  this  I  understand  is  conceded  by  all 
parties. 

Secondly.  If  by  treaty  we  agree  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war,  or  property  taken  from  the 
enemy,  or;  as  in  the  very  case  under  considera- 
tion, that  for  an  equivalent  we  will  forbear  to 
exact  a  higher  tonnage  duty  on  British  than 
American  ships,  then  the  treaty,  as  it  needs  not- 
legislative  aid,  is  self-executory ;  and,  finally,  if 
we  had  agreed  in  the  last  convention  that,  if 
the  British  Government  would  abstain  from  im- 
pressment, no  British  sailors  should  be  employ- 
ed on  board  American  ships,  and  that  those  who 
should  offend  therein  should  be  obnoxious  to  a 
penalty,  then  the  Legislature  must  act  to  fix  the 
amount  of  such  penalty,  to  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  prosecuted,  and  to  fix  the 
tribunal  which  should  have  cognizance  of  the 
case.  I  have  thus,  as  explicitly  as  it  is  possible 
for  me,  given  you  my  view  of  the  just  preten- 
sions of  the  treaty-making  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  legislative  on  the  other.  This 
construction,  so  palpable  to  my  mind,  and  so 
irrefragable,  instead  of  being  met  by  argument, 
conducted  with  moderation,  and  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  has  been  assailed  elsewhere 
with  every  epithet  of  opprobrium,  as  leading  to 
a  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  Senate.  If  such  reveries  deserv- 
ed to  be  noticed,  I  will  state,  with  a  view  to 
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quiet  the  alarmed,  that  this  now dreadedpower 
was  exercised  with  less  security  to  the  nation 
by  the  old  Congress.  There,  without  the  secur- 
ity arising  from  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  body  enjoyed  the  treaty-making 
power  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  now  exercised. 
And  although  this  existed  in  the  most  disastrous 
period  of  the  Republic,  I  have  never  heard  it  in- 
timated that  the  power  was  abused.  Indeed, 
sir,  if  the  constitution  itself  does  not  form  the 
horizon  of  my  view,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  look  to 
the  reasons  whioji  influenced  the  authors  of  the 
constitution  to  place  the  treaty-making  power 
where  they  did,  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  in- 
dependent of  the  consideration  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  secrecy,  despatch,  &c,  which  was  ex- 
pected of  the  Senate,  that  the  elements  of  which 
the  body  is  composed,  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
had  great  weight  in  the  arrangement.  The 
consideration,  too,  that  the  small  States  would 
be  equally  represented  here  with  the  largest, 
would  not  be  without  its  weight.  And  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  although  a  treaty  should  be 
ratified  by  the  consent  of  fourteen  States,  the 
representatives  from  four  of  the  largest  States 
in  the  Union,  in  the  other  branch,  could  arrest 
its  execution,  if  that  branch  of  the  Government 
were  to  participate  in  the  treaty-making  power. 
As  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty,  so  I  must 
ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  privilege  to  notice 
what  I  have  heard  said  elsewhere,  relative  to 
the  subject  under  consideration;  It  is  urged  by 
some,  that  the  control  of  the  sword  and  the 
purse  is  granted  to  Congress  in  no  other  way 
than  their  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  and 
that  if  the  President  and  Senate  can  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  Legislature  in  one  case,  so  they 
may  in  all.  Par  be  from  me  such  an  opinion. 
I  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  purse  and  the 
sword  have  been  placed  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  national  will ;  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  Senate  to  exclude  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  from  their  share 
of  this  trust,  would  he  unconstitutional;  and 
that  it  would  not  only  be  their  right,  but  their 
duty  to  oppose  it ;  in  this  opinion,  I  feel  war- 
ranted both  by  the  letter  and  genius  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  especially  declared,  by  the  6th 
clause  of  the  9th  section,  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  if  by  a  treaty, 
therefore,  it  is  covenanted  that  money  shall  be 
paid,  Congress  alone  is  competent  to  appropriate 
it,  as  was  done  in  regard  to  Jay's  Treaty,  and 
that  of  Louisiana.  As  to  the  power  of  declar- 
ing war,  it  is  surely  placed  in  the  Congress. 
This  arrangement,  which  transfers  this  great 
attribute  of  sovereignty  from  the  Executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  where  with  all 
other  nations  it  is  lodged,  to  the  Legislature,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  happy 
form  of  Government.  I  will  not  consent  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  on  the  contracted-  scale  of  a 
special  pleader.  In  forming  my  opinion,  I  shall 
consult  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  it  is  re- 
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publican ;  its  foundations  rest  on  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  man  ;  its  acts  flow  directly  from 
the  will  of  the  people.  Where  can  the  power 
over  the  sword  and  the  purse  reside  with  so 
much  safety  as  in  the  National  Legislature? 
There  it  has  been  placed ;  had  it  been  other- 
wise, your  Government  would  have  been  any 
thing  but  republican.  I  pass  from  this  view  to 
that  taken  by  the  other  side,  which  admits  that 
the  President  and  Senate  have  a  right  to  abro- 
gate the  declaration  of  war  without  the  aid  of 
Congress,  because  to  Congress  is  not  given  the 
power  to  make  peace.  It  is  to  me  most  won- 
derful that  gentlemen,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
just  theory  of  the  constitution,  as  ascertained 
through  an  enlarged  view  of  the  spirit  and  gen- 
eral organization  of  that  instrument,  should  be 
content  to  rest  their  opinion  on  so  fallacious  a 
construction ;  for,  were  it  trne,  Congress  could 
never  repeal  a  tax  or  disband  an  army,  however 
unnecessary  they  might  be  esteemed,  because 
no  express  power  to  do  so  had  been  given  them. 
The  true  principle  is,  that  Congress  can  alone 
declare  war.  The  President  and  Senate,  in  their 
treaty-making  capacity,  can  terminate  it;  and 
when  peace  is  established  by  treaty,  an  auxiliary 
law  of  the  Legislature,  being  unnecessary,  is 
never  passed. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  seek  to  avail  them- 
selves of  precedents  furnished  by  the  British 
Government,  where  it  is  contended  treaties  are 
always  laid  before  Parliament  to  receive  their 
sanction  before  they  become  obligatory.  I  pro- 
test against  them.  The  difference  between  the 
treaty-making  power  there  and  here,  is  as  great 
as  that  which  separates  wisdom  from  folly,  or 
purity  from  corruption.  There  the  sole  power 
of  making  treaties  is  lodged  in  an  hereditary 
and  irresponsible  Chief  Magistrate,  who  may 
have  been  placed  by  accident  or  crime  on  the 
throne,  and  who  may  be  the  most  unfit  man  in 
the  kingdom  for  any  office.  His  weakness  sub- 
jects him  to  the  control  of  secret  advisers,  who, 
playing  the  part  of  chief  jugglers  behind  the 
scene,  exhibit  him  as  the  mere  punch  of  the 
puppet-show.  In  a  nation  having  the  least  pre- 
tension to  freedom,  the  official  acts  of  such  an 
officer  should  be  subject  to  control;  unfortu- 
nately, none  substantially  exists.  I  say  sub- 
stantially, for  although  in  point  of  fact  treaties 
may  be  carried  down  to  Parliament,  it  is  but 
matter  of  form,  for  we  all  know  that  body  has 
long  since  become  an  appendage  of  the  Minis- 
try ;  that  they  are  as  obedient  to  his  nod  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole.  The  British  Government, 
in  its  best  form,  was  but  a  wretched  piece  of 
patch-work — the  result  of  fraud,  of  accident,  or 
of  force.  Whatever  liberty  it  might  once  have 
possessed,  is,  I  fear,  forever  gone.  The  ano- 
dyne drug  of  corruption  has  been  administered 
to  the  high  and  the  low,  till  all  orders  have  be- 
come contaminated,  and  the  nation  is  ripening 
for  that  inevitable  doom  which  alike  awaits 
nations  and  individuals.  What  resemblance 
exists  between  that  Government  and  ours  in 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  power  under 


consideration  ?  Here  a  Chief  Magistrate,  called 
to  office  by  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of  millions 
of  freemen,  responsible  for  his  acts,  and  shortly 
to  return  to  the  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
aided  by  the  direct  representatives  of  the  States 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  two-thirds  of  whom 
must  concur  to  give  a  validity  to  a  treaty. 
The  security  against  the  abuse  of  power  here, 
is  as  great  as  human  ingenuity  can  devise; 
there,  as  feeble.  I  therefore  renew  my  protest 
against  precedents  drawn  from  such  a  source. 

Mr.  Feomentdt. — Mr.  President,  so  much  has 
been  said  already  on  this  subject,  both  in  the  other 
House  and  out  of  doors,  that  every  member  of  the 
Senate  may  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  almost 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  on  your  table.  In  the  few  observations 
which  I  propose  making,  I  will  sedulously  avoid 
repeating  any  of  the  arguments  which  I  have 
heard  urged  upon  the  subject.  The  sixth  article 
of  the  constitution  is  as  follows :  "  This  Consti- 
tution, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

A  treaty,  then,  is  a  law ;  it  is  not  to  become  a 
law  when  an  act  shall  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  to  make  it  so,  otherwise  the  word 
treaties  would  have  been  useless  in  the  article 
quoted — treaties  then  being  necessarily  inclu- 
ded under  the  general  term,  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  it  is  so,  ipso  facto.  From  the  moment 
it  has  been  ratified  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
constitution  declares  that  it  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Can  a  law — can  what  the  con- 
stitution declares  to  be  a  law — need  any  further 
assistance  to  become  so  ?  Can  it  need  the  enac- 
tion of  another  law  to  make  it  so?  Where 
will  this  process  end  ?  A  treaty  and  an  act  of 
Congress  are,  by  the  constitution,  put  upon  the 
same  footing;  both  are  declared  to  be  laws; 
there  cannot  be  two  definitions  of  a  law.  If 
the  law,  as  it  results  from  a  treaty,  wants  the 
super-enactment  of  an  act  of  Congress,  I  can 
devise  no  reason  why  an  act  of  Congress  should 
not  require  another  act  of  Congress,  too,  before 
the  first  act  can  be  considered  as  a  law.  I  see 
no  end  to  this  enactment  and  re-enactment. 
It  has  been  contended  that,  admitting,  the 
treaty  _  to  be  a  law,  still  it  cannot,  unless  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  be  re-enacted  by  Con- 
gress, repeal  a  former  law,  which  is  in  contra- 
diction to  the  new  law,  as  it  results  from  the 
treaty.  If  this  doctrine  was  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  is  it  that  Congress  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  re-enact  the  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  lately  concluded  with  Great  Britain  ? 
Did  not  the  Treaty  of  Peace  repeal  the  act  of 
Congress  by  which  war  had  been  declared 
against  Great  Britain?  Or,  will  gentlemen 
contend  that  this  act  is  not  yet  repealed — that 
it  is  still  in  force  ?  Are  we,  then,  I  ask,  still  at 
war  with  Great  Britain?  And  if  we  are  not — 
if  we  are  at  peace  with  Great  Britain — is  not 
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the  act  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain 
actually  repealed ;  and  if  it  be  repealed,  is  it 
not  repealed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace ;  and  if  it 
be  repealed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  can  it  be 
questioned  that  a  treaty,  constitutionally  rati- 
fied, does  actually  repeal  every  law  anterior  to 
that  treaty,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty  ?  Sir,  it  is  a  settled  prin- 
ciple— a  principle  which,  as  far  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, has  never  been  contradicted — that  the  last 
law  repeals  the  former  law  so  far  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  former  law  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  provisions  of  the  latter ;  and  if  the  practice 
had  not  obtained  of  inserting  a  repealing  clause 
in  such  of  our  acts  as  are  in  contradiction  with 
former  acts  on  the  same  subject,  those  former 
acts,  thus  in  contradiction,  should,  nevertheless, 
be  repealed.  The  repealing  clause  in  our  acts 
is,  it  is  true,  the  declaration  of  the  repeal ;  but 
the  repeal  is  actually  produced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  law  at  war  with 
the  preceding  law.  The  preceding  law  is  actu- 
ally repealed  by  the  law  imposing  obligations, 
or  prescribing  duties  incompatible  with  the  ob- 
ligations imposed,  or  the  duties  prescribed  by  a 
former  law.  For  instance,  take  the  act  of  Con- 
gress admitting  the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the 
Union ;  that  act  does  not  contain  any  clause  to 
repeal  the  acts  formerly  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  Government  of  the  portion  of  territory 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. Will  it  be  contended  that  these  acts  are 
not  repealed,  quite  as  much  repealed,  as  if  a  re- 
pealing clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  act  for 
the  admission  of  Louisiana ;  and  if  those  acts  be 
repealed,  is  it  not  because  their  provisions  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  provisions  of  the  late 
act ;  and  does  not  that  example,  among  many 
others  which  I  might  have  selected,  establish 
fully  the  principle  which  I  contend  for,  that, 
without  the  superfluous  provisions  of  a  repeal- 
ing clause,  such  provisions  of  any  law,  incom- 
patible with  the  provisions  of  a  later  law,  are 
necessarily  and  ipso  facto  repealed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  later  law ;  and  if  this  be  undeni- 
able with  respect  to  one  description  of  laws,  is 
it  not  so  with  respect  to  laws  of  every  other 
description?  If  it  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
acts  of  Congress,  is  it  not  true  with  respect  to 
laws  resulting  from  a  treaty  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States?  Sir,  this 
House  cannot  get  rid  of  the  dilemma ;  either 
you  cannot  repeal  former  laws  by  the  enact- 
ment of  later  laws  in  contradiction  of  the 
former,  without  a  repealing  clause — and  I  have 
proved  that  you  did  it — or  what  you  may  do 
by  the  enactment  of  one  of  the  description  of 
laws  known  to  our  constitution,  without  a  re- 
pealing clause,  may  be  done  by  another  descrip- 
tion of  laws  equally  known  to  our  constitution, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  repealing  clause. 

Mr.  President,  can  it  be  apprehended  that 
this  clause  in  the  constitution,  "  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,"  will  be  construed 
to  include,  by  implication,  very  far-fetched  im- 
plication indeed,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 


which  truly  does  constitute  a  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States? 
but  can  no  more,  on  that  account,  consider 
itself  as  constituting  an  essential  indispensable 
part  of  every  power  necessary  for  all  the  acts 
which  are  to  be  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  'Sir,  these  words,  "  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,"  are  very  broad ;  they 
cover  an  immense  ground.  But  can  they  ever 
be  supposed  to  mean,  that  every  authority  in 
the  United  States  is  to  be  consulted  before  any 
act  can  have  validity  which  is  to  be  done  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States?  Exten- 
sive, no  doubt,  and  very  properly  so,  but  not 
unlimited,  are  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  and,  like  every  other  branch  of 
the  Government,  in  this  our  Government  of 
checks,  thus  far,  to  wit :  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
tion has  vested  the  right  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives. Thus  far  has  she  a  right  to  go, 
but  no  farther ;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Senate  to  resist,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  any  at- 
tempt at  an  encroachment  of  rights  which,  by 
the  constitution,  are  vested  in  the  Senate. 
Sir,  if  the  words,  "under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  did,  in  the  present  instance, 
necessarily  include  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  Con- 
vention, instead  of  using  the  words,  "author- 
ity of  the  United  States,"  did  not  use  the 
words,  "authority  of  Congress."  The  clause 
where  these  words  are  to  be  found,  is  not  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  power 
of  making  or  ratifying  treaties  is  delegated, 
but  an  annunciation  only  of  what  in  future  the 
people  of  the  United  States  declare  they  will 
consider  as  a  treaty  binding  upon  them;  it  will 
be  a  treaty  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States ;  that  is,  a  treaty  made  by  that 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  which  the 
power  has  been  delegated  by  the  constitution 
to  make  treaties,  which  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Give  me 
leave  to  add  here,  by  way  of  rendering  every 
obstacle  which  might  be  attempted  to  be  erect- 
ed on  the  forced  construction  of  these  words, 
that  their  insertion  in  the  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, where  they  are  to  be  found,  originated 
in  the  necessity  of  discriminating  between 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  some  individual  State.  Everybody 
who  is  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  constitution  was 
framed,  knows  that  several  States  had  been 
making  treaties ;  some  treaties  were  in  fact 
pending  between  some  States,  and  some  nations 
of  Indians,  at  the  time  the  constitution  was 
adopted.  The  United  States,  by  adopting  the 
clause,  "under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,"  gave  public  notice  that  they  should 
not  consider  themselves  as  bound  by  any 
treaty  made  by  individual  States ;  but  by  such 
only  as  should  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States ;  that  is,  by  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  which,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  are,  as  far  as  respects  the  power 
of  making  treaties,  binding  on  this  nation — the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are 
the  attorneys,  in  fact,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  make,  in  their  name,  with  a 
foreign  nation,  every  contract  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  demanded  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  I  gave 
you  a  power  of  attorney  to  sell  for  me,  and  in 
my  name,  a  tract  of  land  on  certain  stipulated 
conditions,  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  purchaser. 
On  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions,  you 
have  agreed,  under  the  authority  which  I  had 
vested  in  you  by  the  letter  of  attorney,  that  I 
should  convey  the  land.  The  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  and 
he  applies  to  me  to  convey  the  land  according- 
ly. Could  I,  Mr.  President,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  admitted  to  plead  that  there 
was  too  much  danger  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  by  me  delegated  to  an  individual  thus 
to  bind  me ;  and  would  not  the  court  compel 
me  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
the  attorney,  in  fact,  to  whom  I  should  have 
delegated  the  power  to  bind  me :  provided  he 
had  not,  in  that  respect,  exceeded  the  powers 
expressed  in  the  letter  of  attorney  ?  Sir,  if  the 
President  and  Senate  have  not,  in  the  making 
of  a  treaty,  exceeded  the  powers  given  to  them 
by  the  constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
not  to  re-enact  its  provisions,  to  give  it  a  valid- 
ity which  may  be  supposed  to  be  wanting ;  but 
to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
it  effect,  which  laws  are  to  be  built  upon,  and 
made  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  because  that  instrument  is  valid,  and  in 
full  force  from  the  moment  of  its  ratification, 
according  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Eobeets. — Mr.  President :  Seeing  no  one 
about  to  occupy  the  floor,  I  rise,  though  ill  pre- 
pared, to  offer  my  opinion.  I  should  do  it 
under  any  circumstances  with  great  diffidence. 
Having  been  under  an  impression  there  was  no 
disposition  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  bill, 
I  had  too  much  neglected  turning  my  thoughts 
to  its  provisions,  until  gentlemen,  holding  differ- 
ent opinions  from  those  I  am  compelled  to  form, 
had  invited  discussion,  and  almost  made  it  un- 
avoidable. I  yesterday  moved  an  adjournment, 
with  a  view  to  a  better  consideration  of  the 
subject ;  and  have  since  devoted  to  it  some  at- 
tention. I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  serious 
character,  as  it  goes  to  fix  a  high  and  important 
construction  of  the  constitutional  law.  The 
ultimate  effects  of  the  decision  which  may  be 
now  made,  if  it  results  in  a  rejection  of  the  bill, 
must  be  momentous,  however  light  its  imme- 
diate ones  may  be  esteemed.  Gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, have  the  advantage  of  being  familiarized 
•with  this  sort  of  discussion,  from ,  their  profes- 
sional pursuits.  [Mr.  Bakbour  disclaimed 
being  of  that  character.]    The  gentleman  from 


Virginia,  said  Mr.  E.,  disclaims  the  professional 
character.  I  beg  his  pardon ;  the  other  gentle- 
men I  apprehend  are  of  that  character,  at  least. 

This  question,  Mr.  President,  presents  nothing 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  plain  mind,  and 
ordinary  application. 

Several  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  this 
bill.  It  has  been  objected  to  on  the  point  of 
etiquette.  It  is  said  it  is  materially  variant 
from  the  one  passed  on  the  same  subject  by  this 
body,  after  solemn  and  deliberate  consideration ; 
and  that  consistency  demands  of  us  its  reject- 
tion.  Lastly,  it  is  objected,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  must,  if  passed,  be  of  evil  consequences. 
This  last  objection,  if  found  valid,  must  be  fatal. 
I  proceed  to  show  it  is  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Baeboub) 
has  laid  down  the  question  now  before  us. 
"  Does  a  treaty  repeal  a  law  that  has  had  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  without  its  consent?"  I 
should  rather  state  it — "  Does  a  treaty,  ratified 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  President,  be- 
come a  law  without  legislative  sanction?"  I 
contend  it  cannot  constitutionally.  In  adducing 
proof  of  this,  I  shall  not  recur  to  precedents, 
often  inapplicable,  and  never  satisfactory  in  the 
settlement  of  just  principles  of  legal  construc- 
tion. The  constitution  is  the  only  safe  authority 
to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  powers  are  possessed  by  any 
branch  of  Government.  In  referring  to  this  in- 
strument, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  a 
specimen  almost  without  parallel  of  concise  and 
comprehensive  diction.  It  contains  few  redun- 
dant words,  and  forming  a  whole,  which  must 
be  kept  in  view,  to  a  just  construction  of  its 
parts. 

The  first  section  of  the  first  article  declares, 
"  all  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 
This  short  clause,  Mr.  President,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  predominating  influence  through  the 
whole  instrument.  The  language  is  so  strong, 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  nothing  can  impair 
its  force  but  a  modification  of  its  meaning,  ex- 
press and  palpable.  No  construction  by  impli- 
cation, however  strong,  can  be  adequate.  All 
power  of  making  laws  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress :  it  must  be  worse  than  absurdity  to 
say,  then,  that  a  treaty  can  become  a  law  of  the 
laDd,  without  its  approbation.  The  following 
sections  provide  for  organizing  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  defining  the 
powers  of  each :  In  the  eighth  section,  we  find 
what  Congress  have  power  to  do.  This  section 
closes  with  a  clause  of  special  importance  in 
our  present  inquiry.  "We  find  here  that,  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers,  vested 
by  this  constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  thereof." 
In  coming  at  a  correct  construction  of  a  law, 
much  depends  on  a  correct  interpretation  of 
words.    Those  passages  show  that  all  powers 
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to  make  laws,  for  carrying  into  execution  every 
power  vested  in  the  Government,  or  any  depart- 
ment thereof,  (most  obviously  the  treaty-making 
power  is  here  included,)  is  by  the  constitution 
vested  in  Congress.  Here  is  an  especial  reference, 
not  only  to  foregoing  powers,  but  all  other 
powers,  subsequent  as  well  as  precedent.  A 
legislative  power  is  a  power  to  give  laws.  All 
legislative  power  is  given  to  Congress,  and  no 
other  department  of  the  Government  can  ex- 
ercise it.  If  a  treaty  be  a  law,  to  any  affirma- 
tive effect,  it  can  only  become  so  when  it  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  That  the  treaty-making  power 
is  not  a  law-making  power,  I  consider  as  already 
established,  by  the  most  certain  construction 
of  the  constitution.  But,  by  pursuing  the  ex- 
amination of  its  other  provisions,  we  shall  find 
in  them  confirmation  strong  to  demonstration. 
The  ninth  section  contains  exceptions  out  of, 
and  limitations  on  the  legislative  power,  and 
every  other  power  in  the  Government.  It  does 
not  only  say  they  shall  not  legislate  on  the  sub- 
jects enumerated,  but  no  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment shall  infringe  upon  them.  The  delegated 
authorities  are  severally  and  collectively  inhib- 
ited from  any  interference  with  them.  One  of 
the  exceptions  is,  "  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State." 
Another  is,  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law."  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  law,  as  used  here,  is 
a  rule  prescribed  by  Congress.  A  treaty,  then, 
the  provisions  of  which  require  appropriations 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  cannot  become  an 
operative  law,  though  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  and.  President,  till  Congress  have  by 
law  appropriated  money  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. The  ratification  of  a  treaty,  then,  is  ob- 
viously a  very  different  authority  from  that  of 
passing  laws  to  execute  it.  But,  it  has  been 
said,  a  treaty  when  ratified  becomes  a  law,  im- 
posing on  Congress  the  duty  to  make  appropria- 
tions without  option.  This  conclusion  must  be 
incorrect — first,  because  it  goes  to  make  the 
President  and  Senate  the  legislative  authority, 
and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Executive  authority — second,  because  legis- 
lation must  of  necessity  be  an  act  of  free  will, 
from  motives  of  expediency — and  third,  if  the 
Legislature  refuse  to  appropriate,  there  can  be 
no  coercive  remedy.  If  a  treaty,  when  ratified, 
becomes  a  law,  it  must  be  a  law  adequate  to 
appropriating  money,  subject  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
The  argument  leads  to  this  conclusion,  or  it 
means  nothing.  It  would  not  have  been  more 
obviously  improper,  to  have  stipulated  with 
BritaiD,  in  the  convention  this  bill  is  intended 
to  carry  into  execution,  for  the  levy  of  a  duty 
on  articles  exported  into  the  United  States, 
equal  to  the  existing  duty  on  British  exports. 
This  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable,  embarrassing 
construction  that  arises  from  attempting  to 
build  up  a  sovereign  and  little  limited  power, 


on  an  insulated  phrase  of  the  constitution,  with- 
out reference  to  the  context. 

"  Congress,"  Mr.  President,  "  have  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 
of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years."  Now,  if  the  treaty-making 
power  can  make  a  law,  as  is  contended  by  the 
objectors  to  this  bill,  that  imposes  on  Oongress 
the  duty  of  appropriating  money,  on  the  same 
principle  they  can  certainly  make  a  law,  by 
treaty,  to  raise  and  support  armies.  Having 
reference  to  the  usages  of  nations,  nothing  is 
more  common  in  treaties  of  alliance  than  stipu- 
lations for  keeping  up  a  standing  military  force. 
The  constitution  has,  however,  in  this  Govern- 
ment, intrusted  the  power  of  raising  armies,  to 
Congress  alone.  Nay — the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives are  made  the  especial  guardians  against 
the  misuse  of  this  high  trust.  The  appropria- 
tions are  limited  to  two  years.  A  new  House 
of  Representatives  must  assent  to  their  longer 
continuance.  "What  becomes  of  this  important 
check,  if  the  treaty-making  power  is  magnified 
into  a  high  and  sovereign  legislative  authority  ? 
But  some  gentlemen  have  confined  it  to  interna- 
tional concerns.  But  their  objection  to  this  bill 
extends  it  to  concerns  that  are  national.  They 
contend  the  treaty  is  a  law,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress ;  if  so,  it  goes  to  impair  the  revenue, 
by  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage.  My  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Taylor,)  yesterday  justly  re- 
marked, that  we  had  heard  much  about  legisla- 
tive pledges  of  faith  to  the  public  creditors  ; 
and  he  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  when 
made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  they  could 
not  be  violated,  but  by  consent  of  both.  Reject 
this  bill,  and  the  Senate  withdraw  the  pledge, 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  and  have  no 
power  to  originate  a  substitute.  If  then  the 
doctrine,  that  the  treaty-making  power  is  a  para- 
mount power,  exclusively  vested,  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  with  no  other  limit  than  their 
discretion  as  to  what  are  fit  objects  for  it  to  act 
upon,  and  that  their  ratification  binds  the 
nation,  as  gentlemen  have  contended,  all  the 
limitations  on  the  legislative  power  in  the  con- 
stitution are  frivolous,  to  say  no  more,  and  nuga- 
tory. If  treaties,  when  ratified  merely,  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  amendatory  clause 
in  the  constitution  is  of  little  value.  When  a 
treaty  is  made  a  law,  by  sanction  of  the  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States,  whatever  that  authority 
may  be  found  to  be,  it  becomes  a  pact,  binding 
on  this  nation  as  a  contracting  party,  till  the 
other  party  infracts  the  covenant,  or  it  is  dono 
by  us  by  act  equivalent  to  that  of  war.  These 
may  be  of  lasting  effect,  and  thus  the  President 
and  Senate  may  even  preclude  the  benefit  of 
amendment.  Thus  too  must  be  opened,  if  gen- 
tlemen's construction  is  true,  a  broad  and  exten- 
sive field  for  gradual  and  dangerous  encroach- 
ments on  the  liberties  of  this  people. 

In  the  second  article,  Mr.  President,  we  find 
it  provided,  that  '*  the  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  oi 
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America ;"  all  power  to  make  laws,  to  carry  into 
effect  any  power  vested  in  the  Government,  or 
any  department  thereof,  is  vested  in  Congress. 
Executive  power  is  a  power  that  has  "  the 
quality  of  performing  active,  not  deliberative, 
not  legislative."  No  two  powers  can  be  in  their 
nature  more  distinct ;  nay,  even  more  opposite. 
In  the  constitutional  allotment  of  the  Executive 
duties,  this  distinctness  is  preserved  with  great 
precision.  "The  President  shall  be  Oommand- 
er-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the 
militia  when  called  into  actual  service;"  but, 
"  Congress  shall  pass  laws  for  calling  out  the 
militia,  governing,"  &c.  The  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  strictly  executive.  He  shall  have  the 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  concur- 
ring, to  make  treaties ;  and  he  shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  appoint  ambassadors;  and  shall  take 
care  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  I  cannot 
find,  by  the  remotest  implication,  any  authority, 
either  in  the  general  grant,  or  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  Executive  powers  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  conjointly  to  him  and  the  Senate,  any 
thing  like  legislative  authority,  except,  indeed, 
it  be  drawn  from  the  cabalistic  words  make 
treaties.  On  the  simple  verb  to  make  gentle- 
men rest  their  construction  to  deprive  tVie  House 
of  Representatives,  the  most  confidential  branch 
of  the  Government,  of  their  voice  in  making 
laws  of  the  land.  As  well  might  it  be  said  the 
appointment  of  an  ambassador  had  the  effect 
of  law,  and  his  outfit  and  salary  followed  as 
matter  of  course.  Make,  we  understand,  is 
equivalent  to,  "  to  form  of  materials."  As 
soon,  then,  as  the  elements  of  a  treaty  are  em- 
bodied, the  stimulus  of  ratification  is  to  give 
life  and  activity  to  the  instrument,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  people's  representatives,  though 
ever  so  subversive  of  their  rights.  But  gentle- 
men attempt  to  extend  their  ground  of  con- 
struction, by  referring  to  the  sixth  article,  which 
reads,  "  this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  which  shall 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby."  The  words  "  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,"  have  been  conveniently 
passed  over,  or  slightly  noticed.  They  are  not  sur- 
plusage— their  meaning  is  important — a  treaty 
not  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Here 
it  is  plain  and  palpable  the  legislative  authority 
is  included,,  else  why  all  the  checks  and  limita- 
tions on  that  authority  ? 

The  judicial  power  is  to  extend  to  "  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
■which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority." 
Thus,  twice  is  enumerated,  in  what  order  the 
constitution,  the  laws,  and  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  stand. 
In  both  cases  it  is  precisely  the  same,  treaties 


are  in  the  third  place.  To  make  them  obliga- 
tory on  the  State  judges,  they  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  of  Representatives  have  by  solemn 
and  deliberate  act  emphatically  declared,  in 
their  opinion,  the  commercial  convention  with 
Great  Britain  will  not  have  been  made  a  law  of 
the  land  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity. This,  at  least  proves  the  competency  of 
the  treaty-making  power  doubtful — where 
doubts  exist,  it  is  the  safer  way  to  remove  them, 
when  it  can  be  done.  If  tlie  most  numerous, 
and  not  the  less  enlightened  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature doubt,  may  not  the  State  judges  doubt, 
and  1^ius  a  case  arise  where  one  authority  con- 
flicts with  another  about  what  is  law?  The 
remedy  for  this  evil  is  easy,  is  safe ;  render  to 
the  legislative  authority  what  is  its  due. 

Mr  Macon,  of  North  Corolina,  said,  as  the 
reading  of  the  bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate 
twice  on  the  same  day,  had  been  noticed,  and 
that,  too,  with  reference  to  a  rule  which  made 
it  necessary  for  the  second  reading  to  be  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state,  that  when  it  was  read  the  second 
time,  it  was  not  on  his  table,  and  that  while  it 
was  reading  the  third  time,  it  was  laid  on  it  wet, 
not  in  time  to  be  read  before  the  bill  was  passed. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  third  reading,  because 
he  had  but  a  few  days  before  taken  his  seat,  and 
did  not  like  so  very  soon  to  be  the  only  object- 
ing member  to  that  which  appeared  to  be  the 
general  wish  of  the  Senate.  He  did  not  blame 
any  one  for  the  reading  of  the  bill  twice  on  the 
same  day  that  it  passed;  if  blame  attached 
to  any  person  it  was  to  himself.  He  had  frank- 
ly stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  acted ;  per- 
haps it  might  be  a  sort  of  false  delicacy.  He 
considered  it  due  to  the  Senate  to  say  that, 
when,  on  the  next  day,  he  objected  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  bill  a  second  time  on  the  same  day, 
it  was  done  under  the  painful  recollection  of 
what  had  taken  place  the  day  before,  and  with 
no  view  to  delay  the  public  business,  or  to 
thwart  the  inclination  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  M.  said,  as  he  was  now  up,  he  should  give 
some  of  the  reasons  which  would  induce  him  to 
vote  for  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— in  doing  which  he  promised  to  be  very 
short.  He  agreed  with  the  gentlemen  who  dif- 
fered with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing 
the  bill,  that  the  constitution  should  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  give  to  every  part  its  full  effect,  and 
to  every  department  of  the  Government  the 
power  allotted  to  it,  and  that  no  department 
should  attempt  to  encroach  on  the,  power  dele- 
gated to  another.  If  one  should  unfortunately 
make  the  attempt,  he  would  add  that  it  ought 
to  be  immediately  resisted.  With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  about  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  would  only  observe  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  it,  and  never  witnessed  an 
attempt  to  encroach  on  the  powers  delegated  to 
others ;  nor  did  he  believe  a  case  could  be  found 
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which  would  establish  the  fact  that  the  attempt 
had  been  made.  The  time  of  their  service  for- 
bids it.  The  attempt  will  never  be  made  by 
either  House,  UDless  there  shall  be  much  of  what 
is  called  the  spirit  of  the  corps  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  two  years  is  too  short  time  for  much 
to  be  acquired.  Certainly  a  great  deal  more 
may  be  acquired  in  six ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  numbers  of  that  House  can  so  readily 
acquire  it  as  the  few  of  this.  The  time  of  ser- 
vice is  as  one  to  three,  and  the  number  of 
members  somewhere  about  five  to  one.  The 
time  of  service  is  two  years  shorter  than  that 
of  the  President,  and  that  of  the  Senate  two 
years  longer ;  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  if 
any  two  of  the  legislative  departments  were  to 
combine  (he  spoke  only  of  the  qualified  legisla- 
tive character  of  the  President)  to  encroach  on 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  other,  that  the  time 
of  service  would  be  a  great  consideration  in 
forming  the  combination,  and  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  from  being  one. 

If  the  treaty-making  power  be  as  great  as  has 
been  contended  for,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  had  but  two  powers 
which  might  not  be  taken  away  by  it,  neither 
of  which  were  of  the  most  pleasant  kind — one 
to  impeach,  the  other  to  originate  revenue  bills. 
The  last  mentioned,  the  late  treaty  has  slightly 
and  indirectly  touched.  If  the  assent  of  the 
House  be  not  necessary  to  repeal  the  law  impos- 
ing higher  duties  on  foreign  ships,  and  goods 
imported  in  them,  than  on  American  ships,  and 
goods  imported  in  them,  the  treaty  does  not 
originate  a  revenue  bill,  but  it  lessens  the  tax 
on  foreign  ships,  and  goods  imported  in  them, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  bill,  and  that  too  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  To  lessen  a  tax  seems 
to  be  about  the  same  thing  as  to  repeal  a  higher 
and  lay  a  lower  tax  on  the  same  article.  If  the 
President  and  Senate  can  lessen  one  tax  by 
treaty,  they  most  assuredly  can  every  one.  Of 
what  value,  then,  is  the  power  to  originate  rev- 
enue bills,  or  legislative  pledges  for  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  if  the  two  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  cannot  originate  a  revenue  bill, 
nor  of  themselves  pledge  the  revenue,  can,  by 
treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  reduce  the  taxes, 
and,  to  the  amount  reduced,  do  away  the  pledge. 
To  make  such  a  power  work  well,  it  ought  to 
have  the  authority  to  originate  revenue  bills, 
pass  and  pledge  them,  or  to  compel  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  their  aid  to  carry 
their  measures  into  execution.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, like  every  deliberative  assembly, 
cannot  act  under  compulsion,  but  must  act,  to 
act  rightly,  according  to  its  own  judgment  and 
discretion.  If  a  treaty  can  reduce  a  tax  without 
the  consent  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
why  not  raise  one  ?  Nothing  seems  more  clear 
than  that  it  ought  to  require  the  same  power 
to  do  either  of  the  acts.  But  to  make  this;  if 
possible,  more  plain,  he  would  ask  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  the  constitution  at  the 


time  it  was  considered  and  debated  in  the  State 
Conventions  which  adopted  it,  if,  at  the  end  of 
the  article  which  delegates  legislative  power  to 
Congress,  not  to  the  President  and  Senate,  a 
clause  had  been  added  to  this  effect,  that  the 
President  and  Senate  might,  by  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  Government,  repeal  whatever  acts  Con- 
gress might  pass  ?  If  they  can  repeal  one,  they 
may  every  one ;  and  if  they  can  reduce  the  tax 
before  mentioned,  they  can  undoubtedly  repeal 
it ;  and  if  the  treaty-making  power  can  of  itself 
rightfully  act  dh  one  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
Congress,  it  can  on  all.  If  the  construction 
which  the  friends  of  the  bill  oppose  be  the  true 
one,  then  the  constitution  would  not  have  been 
changed  by  the  supposed  additional  clause.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  pardon  me  for 
saying,  that  no  clause  can  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitution which  secures  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  to  Congress,  the  sword  and  the 
purse,  if  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties 
and  imposts,  and  to  regulate  trade,  is  not.  Ev- 
ery power  delegated  to  Congress  is  in  the  same 
article.  There  is  no  exception  in  favor  of  the 
sword  or  purse ;  if  the  treaty-making  power  in- 
cludes one,  it  must  all,  for  all  are  granted  alike. 
The  late  treaty  touches  the  purse  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax  reduced. 

If  the  assent  of  Congress  be  not  necessary  to 
equalize  the  duties  on  foreign  and  American 
ships  and  goods  imported  in  them,  why  pass  the 
act  of  the  last  session,  which  contains  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
settling  the  question  ?  The  bill  ought  now  to 
pass,  or  the  act,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  use- 
less ;  because  the  treaty-making  power  could  do 
of  itself  that  which  the  act  proposed  to  foreign 
Governments.  According  to  his  construction, 
which  gave  to  every  part  of  the  constitution 
its  full  effect,  and  to  every  departmeut  of  the 
Government  the  power  granted  to  it,  the  reason 
was  obvious;  it  was  one  of  the  subjects,  the 
power  over  which  had  been  granted  to  Con- 
gress ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  Congress 
should  act,  as  it  ought  always,  in  every  such 
case ;  nor  was  there  any  just  cause  to  apprehend  a 
difficulty  in  making  treaties  under  this  construc- 
tion ;  indeed,  he  thought  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Bibb)  to  whom  the  bill  had  been 
referred  had  satisfactorily  shown,  that,  in  prac- 
tice, the  construction  he  contended  for  had  been 
adopted,  and  that  no  inconvenience  had  been 
discovered  by  experience.  Suppose  the  consti- 
tution to  be  of  more  doubtful  construction  than 
it  really  is,  and  the  practice  not  settled,  ought 
not  that  construction  and  that  practice  to  be 
adopted  which  would  best  accord  with  its  prin- 
ciples, and  of  course  be  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare ;  and  would  not  such 
construction  and  such  practice  recommend  the 
passing  of  the  bill?  The  question  is  not,  how- 
ever, one  of  expediency,  but  whether  the  con- 
struction makes  the  bill  necessary.  It  is  my 
endeavor  to  show  that  it  does.  The  construc- 
tion contended  for  is  warranted  by  that  great 
principle  which  characterizes  all  the  American 
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Governments — that  the  majority  shall  govern ; 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  by  two-thirda  of  the 
Senate  under  the  present  constitution,  and  by 
nine  States  under  the  old  confederation,  as  well 
as  the  provision  for  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution by  nine  States,  he  believed  were  all  bot- 
tomed on  that  principle.  This  he  thought 
would  satisfactorily  appear  by  attending  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  apportioned  to  the 
States.  By  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
present  constitution,  the  whole  number  was 
sixty-five,  of  which  Massachusetts  had  eight, 
New  York  six,  Pennsylvania  eight,  and  Virginia 
ten ;  this  supports  the  opinion  advanced,  that 
any  nine  States  under  the  Confederation  were 
supposed  to  contain  a  majority  of  the  people ; 
hence,  under  that  Government  it  required  nine 
of  the  thirteen  States  to  ratify  a  treaty  ;  and 
this  also  accounts  for  the  two-thirds  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  fixing  on  this  number  was  doubtless 
to  secure  the  same  principle  when  the  new 
States  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  Hor.se  of  Representa- 
tives were  not  to  act ;  but  not  to  alter  or  change 
the  power  granted  to  any  department  of  the 
Government ;  certainly  not  to  give  the  treaty- 
making  power  an  authority  over  the  revenue, 
because,  from  the  rule  by  which  Representa- 
tives was  apportioned,  and  the  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  Union,  it  would  readily  have 
occurred  that  this  might  give  the  whole  power 
delegated  to  the  Government  to  a  minority. 
Such  an  oversight  will  not  be  imputed  to  the 
Convention,  In  fact,  if  a  treaty  can  do  away  a 
law,  which  it  required  Congress  to  pass,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  minority  of  the  nation,  by  their  Sen- 
ators and  the  President,  can  undo  that  which  a 
majority  by  their  Representatives  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  had  done.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  rule  by  which  Electors  to  vote  for  the 
President  are  apportioned  among  the  States; 
and  to  the  fact,  that  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
the  smallest  certainly,  have  not  a  majority  of 
the  people.  Any  construction  which  gives  this 
power  to  a  minority,  is  a  departure  from  the 
great  American  principle  before  stated,  that  a 
majority  shall  govern.  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  wise  and  good  men  who  formed 
the  constitution  intended  that  a  minority 
should  govern,  and  that,  too,  by  the  treaty- 
making  power  ? 

Every  Government  treating  with  another,  is 
supposed  to  understand  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er of  the  Government  with  which  it  treats,  no 
matter  where  lodged,  whether  in  the  Executive 
alone,  or  in  the  Executive  and  Legislature 
jointly.  In  England,  when  the  King,  by  treaty, 
promises  to  pay  money,  every  Government  in 
Europe  knows  that  he  cannot  pay'it  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  that  he  must 
apply  to  that  body  for  it,  whether  an  article  be 
in  the  treaty  or  not  for  such  application*    So 


*  And  our  constitution  was  intended  to  be  the  same,  and 
was  so  understood  and  practised  upon  by  those  who  made 


well  established  is  the  rule,  and  so  well  do 
Governments  understand  the  power  of  each 
other,  that  France  never  complained  after  she 
had  made  treaties  with  the  old  Congress,  in  the 
year  1778,  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional 
authority  to  make  or  execute  treaties.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  because  the  articles  of 
Confederation  were  not  adopted  by  the  States 
till  the  year  1781. 

If  in  every  case  a  treaty  is  law  as  soon  as  it 
is  ratified  by  the  President,  the  word  law  must 
have  two  different  and  distinct  meanings  in  the 
constitution,  or  money  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  by  a  treaty  appropriation.  The  words 
are,  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasu- 
ry but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law ;  not  by  acts  of  Congress  or  treaties,  but 
law ;  and  acts  and  treaties  are  both  law.  Then 
both  may  appropriate  and  both  draw  money 
from  the  Treasury ;  this  construction  gives  the 
treaty-making  power  in  the  United  States  more 
authority  than  it  has  in  England.  The  late 
treaty  will  prevent  money  from  going  into  the 
Treasury;  it  might  with  as  much  propriety 
have  drawn  money  out  of  it ;  if  he  was  mis- 
taken, the  treaty-making  power  was  only  limit- 
ed by  the  constitution  ;  it  might  treat  on  any 
and  every  power  delegated  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  might  make  and  execute  a  treaty 
of  subsidy ;  in  fact,  it  might  put  the  nation  in  a 
state  of  war,  which  Congress  alone  have  the 
power  to  declare ;  and  according  to  treaty  law, 
a  part  of  the  difliculty  on  this  important  and 
interesting  question  has  no  doubt  been  produced 
by  an  improper  construction  of  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  delegates  power  to  Congress 
to  declare  war ;  under  this  power,  Congress 
had  passed  a  law  to  declare  war,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  his  understanding,  it  only  required  a 
statement  made,  after  the  manner  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
declaration ;  to  a  war  thus  declared,  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  properly  put  an  end ;  there  would  be  no 
law  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  letters,  when  Secretary '  of 
State,  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  with 
Great  Britain,  had  been  introduced  to  show 
that  he  understood  that  treaty  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  it  was  so  understood  in  the 
nation,  and  that  under  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  the 
people  at  Detroit  held  land.     With  respect  to 


it.  Treaties  which  were  of  a  nature  to  require  the  payment 
of  money — as  for  acquisitions  of  territory,  either  from  for- 
eign'powers  or  our  own  Indian  tribes— were  first  authorized 
by  a  legislative  act,  originating  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, (where  all  revenue  bills  are  to  originate  ;)  and  it  was 
not  deemed  a  compliance  with  that  intention  of  the  consti- 
tution to  submit  the  appropriation  to  Congress  after  the 
treaty  had  been  formed :  for,  after  that,  the  House  was  no 
longer  left  to  its  free  and  untrammeled  discretion.  The 
treaty  had  then  become  an  executive  measure;  and,  of 
course,  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Executive— al- 
ways great ;  and  by  fear  of  what  might  happen  if  an  ex- 
ecutive engagement  with  u  foreign  power  was  not  carried 
into  effect. 
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the  treaty  of  1783,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  old  Congress  had  power  to  make 
treaties,  but  none  to  execute  them ;  the  execu- 
tion depended  entirely  on  the  Governments  of 
the  States,  who  did  as  they  pleased.  He 
thought  no  argument  could  be  drawn  from  any 
fact  connected  with  that  treaty  against  the  bill. 
The  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
people  at  Detroit,  and  every  thing  which  has 
since  been  done  touching  the  boundary  line, 
ought  to  be  considered,  as  it  certainly  was,  a 
continuation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the  year 
1783,  with  the  intent  to  its  full  and  fair  execu- 
tion. The  people  at  Detroit  were,  at  the  time  of 
that  treaty,  in  the  same  situation  that  the  people 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  nation  were  in  the  year 
1783.  '  The  Whigs,  with  their  property,  re- 
mained in  the  United  States,  and  the  Tories 
with  theirs,  left  them.  A  foreigner  holding 
land  under  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  held  against  State 
laws,  and  not  against  "the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  it  has  not,  therefore,  any  bearing  on  the 
point  in  debate.  The  case  of  Louisiana  has 
also  been  mentioned,  with  the  intention  to 
show  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  then 
Congress;  it  was  only  necessary  to  add,  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  that  whoever  would  be  at  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  Message  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
the  treaty  by  which  the  country  was  acquired, 
will  see  the  reason  why  both  the  acts  noticed 
were  not  passed  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he 
expressly  calls  for  legislative  aid  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  A  similar  call  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Treaty  finished  under  his  Admin- 
istration. It  is  confidently  believed  that  neither 
of  the  cases  show  his  or  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress to  be  against  the  construction  for  which 
the  friends  of  the  bill  contend ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  both  support  it. 

He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Taylob,)  that  ours  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  suspicion ;  every  election  proves  it ;  the 
power  to  impeach  proves  it;  the  history  of 
Cassar,  of  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte,  proves 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  to  remain  free.  He 
promised  to  be  short,  and  would  sit  down. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  said  this  subject 
had  assumed  a  degree  of  importance,  from  the 
course  the  debate  had  taken,  to  which,  at  first, 
it  did  not  appear  entitled.  As  he  differed  in 
opinion  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke 
on  each  side  of  the  question,  he  deemed  it  a 
duty,  though  it  had  not  been  in  his  power,  from 
a  cause  known  to  gentlemen,  to  give  the  subject 
that  consideration  to  which  it  was  entitled,  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  brief  view  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  should  act. 

It  may  be  proper,  said  Mr.  C,  to  inquire  in 
the  first  place,  what  the  subject  is  on  which  we 
are  called  to  legislate.  A  treaty  has  been  made 
by  the  proper  authorities,  containing  provisions 
relating  to  commerce,  which  affect  your  fiscal 
regulations,  and  may  diminish  your  revenue ; 


the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  under  whose 
instructions  it  was  negotiated,  and  to  whom  is 
intrusted,  by  the  constitution,  the  "faithful  ex- 
ecution "  of  the  laws,  lays  it  before  you,  and 
"  recommends  such  legislative  provisions  as  it 
may  call  for  on  the  part  of  the  United  States." 
On  the  one  side  it  is  contended,  that  no  legisla- 
tive enactment  is  necessary  ;■  that  the  treaty  is 
complete,  and  may  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officers  and  tribunals  of  Government ;  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  not  only  this, 
but  every  othet  treaty,  constitutionally  made, 
is  complete  without  the  aid  of  a  law ;  and  re- 
peals all  laws  opposed  to  its  provisions.  On 
the  other  it  is  insisted,  that  this  treaty  cannot 
be  executed  without  a  law  to  carry  its  provi- 
sions into  effect ;  and  on  this  side  some  have 
contended,  that  no  treaty  affecting  existing 
laws  is  complete  without  the  sanction  of  a  le- 
gislative act,  at  least  repealing  those  laws  op- 
posed to  its  provisions.  He  could  not,  Mr.  C. 
said,  agree  to  the  doctrine  advocated  on  either 
side  of  this  question,  carried  to  the  extent  con- 
tended for.  A  fair  construction  of  the  several 
clauses  of  the  constitution,  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, would  not,  in  his  opinion,  support  it. 

It  may  be  proper  here,  said  Mr.  0.,  in  order  to 
a  more  distinct  understanding  of  the  question 
under  discussion,  to  inquire : 

1.  What  a  treaty  is,  independent  of  the  char- 
acter given  it  by  the  constitution  ?  and, 

2.  What  it  becomes  in  virtue  of  that  char- 
acter? 

1.  A  treaty,  independent  of  the  character 
given  it  by  the  constitution,  may  be  stated  to 
be,  a  compact  between  two  or  more  independ- 
ent States,  mutually  binding  on,  and  pledging 
the  faith  of  each,  for  the  performance  of  the 
stipulations  it  contains.  The  manner  in  which 
these  stipulations  shall  he  carried  into  effect, 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  respective  States.  If  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the 
same  person,  as  in  the  case  of  a  despotic  Gov- 
ernment, the  promulgation  alone  of  the  treaty 
may  be  considered  as  at  once  giving  it  all  the 
binding  force  requisite  to  the  full  execution  of 
its  provisions ;  the  fiat  of  the  despot  carrying 
with  it  Legislative  as  well  as  Executive  sanc- 
tion. In  such  a  case,  the  power  that  negotiates 
a  treaty  executes  it ;  and  the  question  now  be- 
fore you  cannot  arise.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
Governments  differently  organized.  Where  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  branch  of  the 
Government  distinct  from  that  exercising  the 
Executive  power,  a  treaty  made  by  the  latter_ 
requiring  legislative  provisions  for  its  fulfil- 
ment, can  only  pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation 
that  its  Legislature  will  enact  the  laws  requi- 
site for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  such  case  it  must 
rest  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  whether  the 
treaty  shall  be  carried  into  effect  or  not.  Thus, 
in  England,  no  treaty  containing  stipulations, 
materially  affecting  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
is  carried  into  effect,  without  being  laid  before 
Parliament  fo:1  its  sanction,  and  for  such  le- 
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gislative  enactments  as  its  provisions  may  re- 
quire. 

This  difference,  in  the  manner  of  executing 
the  provisions  of  a  treaty  by  different  Govern- 
ments, according  to  the  organization  of  each,  is 
not  necessarily  productive  of  any  injurious  con- 
sequences. At  the  time  a  treaty  is  formed,  the 
nature  of  the  Governments,  parties  to  it,  is 
known ;  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  ful- 
filment of  its  stipulations,  must  depend  on  the 
reliance  placed  in  the  national  faith  which  is 
pledged  by  it.  Each  party  agrees  to  it  with  a 
distinct  understanding,  that  its  full  execution 
depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  proper 
departments  in  each  Government,  in  adopting 
the  requisite  legal  provisions  for  carrying  its 
stipulations  into  effect;  and  knowing  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  one  party  fails  to  execute  its 
provisions,  the  others  are  no  longer  bound 
thereby.  From  this  view  of  a  treaty,  consid- 
ered independent  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion, it  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  power  as- 
cribed to  it,  of  repealing  existing  laws  opposed 
to  its  provisions,  or  of  going  into  operation  in 
all  cases,  without  the  aid  of  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

He  would  next,  Mr.  0.  said,  inquire, 

2.  What  a  treaty  became  in  virtue  of  the 
character  given  to  it  by  the  constitution  ? 

That  instrument  declares,  that  "  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby ;  any  thing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended,  (said  Mr  0.,) 
that  by  this  provision  a  treaty  is  made  para- 
mount to  all  existing  laws  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
several  States,  and  at  once  repeals,  or  at  least 
removes  out  of  its  way,  such  as  are  opposed  to 
its  stipulations ;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  para- 
mount only  to  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
respective  States,  and  cannot,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  National  Legislature,  control  a  law 
of  the  General  Government. 

But,  though  it  may  be  assumed,  as  sufficient- 
ly clear,  that  the  President  and  Senate  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  requisite  to  make  a  treaty 
complete,  which  may  be  carried  into  effect  as  a 
law  without  legislative  aid,  it  is  considered  as 
equally  clear,  that  their  authority  to  do  so  ex- 
tends to  such  cases  only  wherein  the  subjects 
to  which  it  relates  are  clearly  within  the 
treaty-making  power.  For,  when  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  delegated  this  power,  they 
must  have  had  in  view  those  subjects  only 
which  properly  belonged  to  it ;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  their  intention  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  such  subjects  as  lay  more 
properly  within  the  sphere  of  the  general  legis- 
lative powers  previously  vested  in  Congress. 
The  portion  of  legislative  authority  embraced 
in  the  treaty -making  power,  must  be  viewed  as 
delegated  for  particular  purposes  only,  and  in 


its  exercise  limited  to  those  purposes  alone. 
Thus  circumscribed  in  the  range  of  its  opera- 
tions, there  can  be  no  ground  to  apprehend  its 
encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  results,  as  a 
necessary  conclusion,  that  some  treaties  become 
complete,  and  go  into  effect  as  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  without  legislative  aid,  while  others 
are  incomplete  without  such  aid,  and  only 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation  that  the  requisite 
legislative  acts  will  be  passed  for  carrying  their 
provisions  into  effect.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
designate  all  the  cases  in  which  a  treaty  would 
or  would  not  require  legislative  aid  to  execute  its 
provisions.  To  prescribe  precise  limits  to  the 
powers  of  the  different  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, would  be  an  undertaking  of  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, as  well  as  of  importance ;  and  when  at- 
tempted, the  subject  should  be  touched  with  a 
delicate  hand.  For,  when  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  different  authorities  are  in  their 
nature  the  same,  and  separated  by  an  ideal  line 
only,  depending  on  construction,  and  incapable 
of  exact  delineation,  there  will  most  generally 
be  a  certain  intermediate  space  between  them, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  disputed 
ground,  liable  to  be  occupied  alternately  by  the 
one  or  the  other.  To  circumscribe  this  within 
as  narrow  limits  as  practicable,  is  a  desirable 
object,  and  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected. 
Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  describe  the 
precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  treaty-making  powers,  the  following 
positions  may,  it  is  believed,  be  assumed  as  gen- 
erally correct :  that  when  a  treaty  relates  to  such 
subjects  only  as  are  clearly  embraced  by  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  does  not  affect  those 
expressly  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislative  department,  it  becomes,  when  duly 
ratified,  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
executed  by  the  proper  tribunals  without  the 
aid  of  legislative  enactment;  but  in  all  other 
cases,  as  where  it  relates  to  any  subject  placed 
under  the  peculiar  direction  of  Congress,  or 
which  lies  more  properly  within  the  sphere  of 
legislative  functions,  or  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
any  such  subject,  it  does  not  become  a  law,  nor 
go  into  effect  without  legislative  aid,  and  can 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  only, 
pledging  the  national  faith  that  the  requisite 
legislative  acts  will  be  passed  for  carrying  its 
provisions  into  effect.  This  view  of  the  subject 
(Mr.  0.  said)  he  submitted  with  great  defer- 
ence ;  but  he  conceived  that,  by  considering  a 
treaty  in  this  double  character,  the  several  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  could  be  best  recon- 
ciled, and  the  objects  of  its  framers  carried  into 
more  complete  effect. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  be  found  to 
be  supported  by  former  usage,  as  well  as  prece- 
dents in  similar  cases.  Many  instances  had  oc- 
curred, as  could  be  shown  from  your  statute 
book,  of  treaties  relative  to  subjects  only  prop- 
erly within  the  treaty-making  power,  or  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  such  subjects,  going  into  opera- 
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tion  without  the  aid  of  legislative  enactment. 
To  some  of  these,  Mr.  0.  said  he  would  refer. 
The  treaty  made  with  Spaiu  in  1795,  establish- 
ing the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,  and  containing  other  important  provi- 
sions, was  carried  into  execution  by  Executive 
authority,  except  the  10th  article,  which  related 
to  duties,  (and  will  hereafter  be  noticed,)  with- 
out the  aid  of  legislative  enactment.  The  treaty 
with  France  of  1803,  for  the  cession  of  Louis- 
iana, was  also  executed  by  Executive  authority, 
except  so  far  as  it  related  to  duties  and  internal 
regulations,  &c,  and  possession  of  the  ceded 
country  taken,  without  legislative  aid.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  he  would  mention,  as  a  precedent 
in  point,  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great 
Britain,  which  had  been  fully  executed,  and  no 
one  had  suggested  the  necessity  of  legislative 
aid  for  the  purpose.  A  number  of  treaties  with 
the  Indian  tribes  had,  during  the  present  session, 
as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  gone  into  opera- 
tion in  like  manner;  and  many  other  instances, 
equally  strong,  might  be  adduced ;  but  those 
referred  to  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  appear,  Mr.  0. 
said,  that  when  a  treaty  related  to  subjects  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  legislative  department, 
or  placed  by  the  constitution  under  its  imme- 
diate direction,  or  so  far.  as  it  related  to  such 
subjects,  legislative  enactment  had  been  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  To 
establish  this,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
a  few  cases,  though  many  others  existed  and 
could  be  adduced.  In  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  1795,  already  referred  to,  the  3d 
article  regulates  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  residing  on  each  side  of  our 
Northwestern  boundary  line,  and  establishes 
the  duties  that  shall  be  demandable.  By  the 
act  passed  in  1799,  this  intercourse,  and  the 
duties  to  be  collected  according  to  said  article, 
were  regulated.  By  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1803  with  France,  already  referred  to,  the 
vessels  of  France  and  Spain,  laden  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  respective  countries,  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  twelve  years  into  the  ports  of  the 
ceded  territory  in  the  same  manner  as  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  &c.  This  was  a  parallel 
case  with  the  present ;  it  related  to  duties — it 
might  affect  the  revenue.  In  1804,  a  law  was 
passed  for  carrying  this  provision  into  effect. 
Some  difficulties  arising  in  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  with 
Spain,  before  referred  to,  an  act  was  passed  in 
1805,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  into 
complete  effect  the  provisions  of  that  article. 
"Without  pursuing  this  inquiry  further,  the  in- 
stances adduced,  Mr.  O.  said,  appeared  to  him 
sufficient  to  support  the  construction  contended 
for  so  far  as  usage  and  precedent  could  have 
that  effect. 

AVhat,  then,  inquired  Mr.  O.,  is  the  case  before 
you  ?  By  this  treaty  the  discriminating  duties 
are  to  be  abolished  ;  the  additional  duty  on  the 


tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  as  well  as  on  the  goods 
imported  in  such  vessels,  is  no  longer  to  exist. 
This  may  affect,  may  diminish  your  revenue 
and  render  necessary  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  to  support  the  public  credit,  and  maintain 
the  national  faith.  Should  not  then  the  other 
House,  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
exclusively  intrusted  with  originating  revenue 
bills,  be  allowed  to  act  on  the  subject  ? 

It  may  here  be  asked  whether  it  be  competent 
to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  cases  requir- 
ing legislative*aid  for  executing  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty,  to  decide  on  the  policy  of  such  treaty ; 
and  in  case  of  disapproving  it,  prevent  its  going 
into  effect,  by  refusing  the  aid  required  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  once  agitated  the  great  poli- 
tical parties  in  this  country,  but  which  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  no  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist 
respecting  the  policy  of  carrying  this  treaty  into 
effect.  As  the  subject,  however,  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  he  would  (Mr.  0.  said)  very  briefly 
state  the  view  in  which  it  appeared  to  him. 
"When  a  treaty  is  concluded  requiring  legislative 
aid  to  execute  its  provisions,  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives is  undoubtedly  bound  to  afford 
that  aid  by  all  the  obligations  which  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  nation  can  impose,  as  well  as  by  the 
considerations  arising  from  the  importance  to 
the  national  character  of  having  the  public  faith, 
so  pledged,  preserved  inviolate;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  that  body  must  take 
into  consideration  the  constitution  under  which 
they  act,  and  which  they  are  bound  to  support ; 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  and  how  far 
they  may  be  affected  by  the  treaty  in  question ; 
and,  weighing  all  these  considerations,  must 
have  the  right,  subject  only  to  the  responsibility 
they  impose,  to  act  as  free  agents,  to  exercise 
their  free  will,  and  grant  or  refuse  the  aid  re- 
quired according  to  the  best  judgment,  guided 
by  a  single  view  to  the  public  good,  they  are 
able  to  form  on  the  subject.  If  their  assent  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to,  and  execute  a  treaty, 
they  must  have  the  power,  the  right  to  grant 
or  refuse  that  assent.  If  they  have  no  right  in 
any  case  to  deliberate  on  the  laws  requisite  to 
execute  a  treaty,  they  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
as  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  delegated 
to  express  their  will,  or  as  the  guardians  of  their 
rights,  but  only  as  the  instruments  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  the  mere  registers  of  its  edicts. 
But  is  there  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  to 
the  Government,  to  the  public  interest,  from 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this  subject? 
Is  it  not  consistent  with  the  plan,  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  which  makes  the  different  de- 
partments of  Government  operate  as  checks  on 
the  conduct  of  each  other,  and  thus  guard 
against  a  dangerous  preponderance  being  ac- 
quired by  either  ? 

Friday,  January  19. 
Commerce  with  Great  Britain — Treaty-maTcmg 
Power. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  bill,  entitled  "An 
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act  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  territories  of  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  according  to  the  convention  con- 
cluded the  third  day  of  July,  1815 ;  and  the 
ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the 
22d  day  of  December,  1815." 

And  the  question  recurring,  "  Shall  this  bill 
be  read  a  third  time  ?"  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative — yeas  10,  nays  21,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bibb,  Condit,  Lacock,  Macon,  Mor- 
row, Roberts,  Ruggles,  Taylor,  Varnum,  and  Wilson. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Barry,  Brown,  Chace, 
Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Goldsborough, 
Horsey,  Howell,  Hunter,  King,  Mason  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Talbot,  Tait,  Thompson,  Tichenor,  Turner, 
Wells,  and  Williams. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  : 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

The  accompanying  extract  from  the  occurrences  at 
Fort  Jackson,  in  August,  1814,  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  shows  that  the 
friendly  Creeks,  wishing  to  give  to  General  Jackson, 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  and  others,  a  national  mark  of 
their  gratitude  and  regard,  conveyed  to  them,  respec- 
tively, a  donation  of  land,  with  a  request  that  the 
grant  might  be  duly  confirmed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case — the  expediency  of  indulging  the 
Indians  in  wishes  which  they  associated  with  the 
treaty  signed  by  them,  and  that  the  case  involves  an 
inviting  opportunity  for  bestowing  on  an  officer,  who 
has  rendered  such  illustrious  services  to  his  country, 
a  token  of  its  sensibility  to  them — the  inducement  to 
which  cannot  be  diminished  by  the  delicacy  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  proposal  to  transfer  the  benefit 
from  himself:  I  recommend  to  Congress  that  provi- 
sion be  made  for  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  and 
request  of  the  Indians,  as  expressed  by  them. 

January,  18,  1816.  J.  MADISON. 

The  Message,  and  accompanying  extract,  were 
read,  and  referred  to  the  committee  appointed, 
the  7th  of  December,  on  the  memorial  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 


Monday,  January  22. 
Aemistead  T.  Mason,  appointed  a  Senator 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  in  place  of  William  B.  Giles,  resigned, 
arrived  on  the  20th  instant,  and  this  day  pro- 
duced his  credentials;  which  were  read,  and 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
him,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Wednesday,  January  31. 
Tax  on  Bank  Notes  and  other  Articles. 
The  bill  entitled  "  An  act,  continuing  in 
force  certain  acts  laying  duties  on  bank  notes, 
refined  sugars,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was 
read  a  third  time ;  and  amended  by  unanimous 
consent. 


Monday,  February  5. 
Robert  G.  Habpee,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  from 
the  29th  of  January,  1816,  to  the  3d  of  March, 
1821,  produced  his  credentials,  which  were  read ; 
and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  him,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Tuesday,  February  6. 
Salt  Duty  and  Fishing  Bounties  and  Allowances. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  continue  in  force  an  act,  entitled 
'  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  imported  salt,  grant- 
ing a  bounty  on  pickled  fish  exported,  and  al- 
lowances to  certain  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries ;' "  and  on  the  question,  "  Shall  this 
bill  be  read  a  third  time  ?"  it  was  determined 
in  the  affirmative — yeas  23,  nays  6,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barry,  Bibb,  Brown,  Campbell, 
Chace,  Condit,  Gaillard,  Horsey,  Howell,  Hunter, 
King,  Lacock,  Mason  of  New  Hampshire,  Mason  of 
Virginia,  Morrow,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Tait,  Talbot, 
Taylor,  Wells,  Williams,  and  Wilson. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Goldsborough,  Macon,  Thompson, 
Tichenor,  Turner,  and  Varnum. 


Wednesday,  February  14. 
British  Depredations. 

Mr.  Bakbottb,  from  the  Committee  on  Milita- 
ry Affairs,  to  whom  were  referred  the  petitions 
of  Nicholas  Boilevin,  of  John  de  Lassize,  and  of 
Jumonville  de  Villiers  and  others,  praying  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  enemy  in  the  late  war,  made  an  ad- 
verse report  thereon ;  which  was  read,  and  is 
as  follows : 

That  no  doubt  exists  on  the  minds  of  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  peti- 
tions ;  the  losses  complained  of,  resulting  from  a  bar- 
barous warfare  carried  on  by  the  ferocious  inhabitants 
of  the  wilds,  as  well  as  by  the  regular  forces  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  have  been  most  severe  on  the  un- 
fortunate petitioners.  Whether  it  becomes  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  Government  whose  only  object  should 
be  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  all  its  citizens,  to 
dispense  relief  in  cases  like  these,  and  thereby  to  cause 
the  war  to  fall  equally  on  all,  is  a  question  which  the 
committee  believe  is  placed  beyond  their  cognizance, 
in  consequence  of  the  course  heretofore  pursued  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  losses  sustained  during  the  war 
—a  course  which  seems  to  inculcate  that  indemnity 
is  due  to  all  those  whose  losses  have  arisen  from  the 
acts  of  our  own  Government,  or  those  acting  under 
its  authority  ;  while  losses  produced  by  the  conduct 
of  the  enemy  are  to  be  classed  among  the  unavoida- 
ble calamities  of  war,  and  do  not  entitle  the  sufferers 
to  indemnification  by  the  Government.  The  losses  of 
the  petitioners  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  there- 
fore the  committee,  yielding  to  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  settled  purpose  of  Congress,  have  agreed  to  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  petitions  of  Nicholas  Boilevin, 
John  de  Lassize,  and  Jumonville  de  Villiers,  and  oth- 
ers, are  unreasonable,  and .  ought  not  to  be  granted. 
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Wednesday,  February  21. 
Virginia  Military  Bounty  Lands. 

The  Senate  resumed,  agreeably  to  special  or- 
der, the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  claims  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Virginia  line,  on  State  and  Continental 
Establishment  for  bounty  lands,  which  recom- 
mends that  provision  should  be  made  by  law, 
for  satisfying  the  claims  for  land  bounty  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  said  State,  on  her 
own  establishment ;  and  after  debate,  on  motion 
by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Mew  Hampshire,  the  further 
consideration  thereof  was  postponed  to  the  first 
Monday  in  March  next. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  ascertain 
and  establish  the  western  boundary  of  the  tract 
reserved  for  satisfying  the  military  bounties  al- 
lowed the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia 
line,  on  Continental  Establishment,  was  post- 
poned to  the  first  Monday  in  March  next. 


Thursday,  February  22. 
Death  of  the  Representative,  Elijah  Brigham, 
Esq.      ' 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announced  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  the  hon- 
orable Elijah  Brigham,  late  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  his  funeral  will  take 
place  to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Varnttm, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Senate  will 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  honorable  Elijah  Brio- 
ham,  late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to-mor- 
row at  12  o'clock ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  they  will 
go  into  mourning,  and  wear  a  black  crape  round 
the  left  arm,  for  thirty  days. 


Monday,  February  26. 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  presented  the  memorial  of 
the  American  Convention  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  Slavery,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  that  unhappy  class  of  their  fel- 
low beings,  involved  in  the  thraldom  of  slavery, 
as  stated  in  the  memorial ;  which  was  read,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  consist  of  five 
members;  and  Messrs.  Roberts,  King,  Rtjggles, 
•Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Chaoe,  were  appointed 
the  committee. 

Robert  Fulton's  Heirs. 

Mr.  King  presented  the  petition  of  Harriet  Ful- 
ton widow  and  executrix  of  the  late  Robert  Ful- 
ton praying  the  extension  of  his  patent,  as  in- 
ventor of  a  method  of  navigating  vessels  by  the 
agency  of  fire  and  steam,  for  reasons  stated  in  the 
petition ;  which  was  read,  and  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  to  consist  of  five  members ;  and 


Messrs.  King,  Daggett,  Mason  of  Virginia.Mos- 
eow,  and  Chace,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

The  memorial  is  as  follows : 
To  the  honorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 
The  petition  of  Harriet  Fnlton,  widow  and  execu- 
trix of  the  late  Robert  Fulton,  humbly  represents : 
That  the  said  Robert  Fulton,  on  the  11th  day  of 
February,  1809,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1811, 
obtained  two  patents  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  navigating  ves- 
sels by  the  agency  of  fire  and  steam ;  and  departed 
this  life  on  the  23i  day  of  February  last,  leaving  your 
petitioner  and  four  young  children  dependent  on  Jus 
said  invention  for  support,  and  »  large  debt,  which 
arose  from  his  unwearied  and  expensive  efforts  in 
prosecuting  and  perfecting  this  great  improvement. 

That  notwithstanding  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  propel  vessels  by  the  power  of  steam,  yet  he 
was  the  first  person  who  established  its  practical  ef- 
fects in  navigation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on 
the  advantages  of  this  important  discovery ;  they  are 
particularly  felt  and  acknowledged  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  America,  peculiarly  favored  in  the 
number,  magnitude,  extent,  and  importance  of  her 
navigable  waters,  must  look  for  her  highest  prosperity 
in  her  internal  communication  and  trade ;  and  it  is 
now  undeniably  established  that  steam  vessels  can 
surmount  difficulties  heretofore  considered  insupera- 
ble ;  that  neither  tide,  nor  wind,  nor  current,  can  ar- 
rest their  course  ;  and  that  for  velocity  of  progress, 
economy  of  transportation,  and  facility  of  communi- 
cation, they  are  superior  to  all  competition. 

II  is  well  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  all 
great  improvements  in  human  affairs  are  the  result 
of  patient  investigation  and  elaborate  industry ;  that, 
in  their  origin,  their  progress,  and  final  perfection, 
application  must  be  associated  with  genius ;  and,  par- 
ticularly in  those  beneficial  inventions  which  are  con- 
nected with  combinations"of  mechanical  powers,  not 
only  extraordinary  faculties  are  required,  but  heavy 
expenses  must  be  incurred,  great  risks  must  be  sus- 
tained, and  much  time  must  be  consumed,  before  they 
are  brought  to  any  perfection.  The  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  the  human  race  have  generally  done  but  little 
for  themselves ;  and,  after  having  devoted  their  lives 
with  indefatigable  labor  and  with  disinterested  zeal  to 
the  general  good,  they  have  left  no  legacy  to  their 
posterity  but  an  illustrious  reputation. 

Your  petitioner  is  tully  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of 
her  situation  ;  she  is  conscious  that  she  may  expose 
herself  to  the  imputation  of  vanity ;  but  surely  the 
partiality  of  a  wife  will  be  pardoned,  and  the  tender 
affections  of  a  parent  consulting  the  welfare  of  her 
children  will  be  an  apology.  In  order  to  support  their 
cause,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  their  father,  and, 
alas  I  all  her  recollections  of  his  worth  are  embittered 
by  affliction  for  her  loss. 

After  the  husband  of  your  petitioner  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention,  several  years  necessarily 
elapsed  before  he  derived  any  revenue  from  it,  and 
in  the  intervening  time  he  was  exposed  to  enormous 
expense.  He,  in  consequence,  left  a  debt  exceeding 
$150,000,  which  was  incurred  to  raise  the  capital  re- 
quired for  this  complicated  and  expensive  operation ; 
neither  was  he  in  his  lifetime,  able  to  derive  any 
profit  from  the  sale  of  his  patent  right,  but  incurred 
great  expense  in  defending  it  against  charges  and  im- 
putations that  the  same  had  not  been  regularly  ob- 
tained, or  that  some  formal  requisite  had  been  omit- 
ted ;  when,  without  his  enthusiasm,   industry,  and 
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talents,  this  great  improvement  would,  probably, 
have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

If  the  patronage  of  Government  ought  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  diffused,  then  your  petitioner 
can,  without  arrogance,  appear  before  you,  and  so- 
licit, in  behalf  of  herself  and  her  children,  a  liberal 
extension  of  his  patent ;  for,  without  this  indulgence, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  derive  any  essential  benefit 
from  it. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  enlightened  Governments 
in  modern  times  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  genius, 
and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  discovery,  by  exclusive 
privileges  for  definite  periods ;  a  limitation  of  time  is, 
of  course,  prescribed  as  a  rule  of  general  application, 
during  which  it  is  presumed  that  the  patentee  will  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  expenses,  and 
for  the  benefits  he  has  rendered  to  society ;  but,  on 
extraordinary  oocasions,  justice  and  expediency  unite 
in  favor  of  extending  the  time  of  the  grant,  and  cases 
have  frequently  occurred  where  this  indulgence  has 
been  obtained. 

In  Great  Britain  a  patent  for  fourteen  years  was 
granted  to  James  Watt  for  a  newly  invented  method 
of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire 
engines ;  an  act  of  Parliament  was,  six  years  there- 
after, passed,  extending  the  privileges  given  by  the 
patent  to  twenty-five  years.  Thus,  Mr.  Watt,  for  an 
improvement  in  steam  engines,  received  from  the 
munificence  of  the  British  Government  exclusive  priv- 
ileges for  thirty-one  years.  The  case  of  Oliver  Evans 
is  well  known ;  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery  of  mills,  and  Congress  after- 
wards passed  a  law  extending  the  patent  seven  years  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  utility  of  those 
inventions,  no  one  will  contend  that  they  ought  to  he 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  steam  vessels. 

But  your  petitioner's  husband  did  not  confine  his 
views  to  this  subject  alone.  The  public  defence  occu- 
pied his  utmost  attention,  and  engaged  his  most  anx- 
ious solicitude.  During  the  late  war  he  devised  a 
steam  frigate  for  the  better  protection  of  our  cities 
and  harbors.  While  superintending  the  execution  of 
this  impregnable  fortress,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  disease  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  short  pe- 
riod. And  ought  not  the  widow  and  the  offspring  of 
the  man  who  has  planned  the  means  of  protecting  his 
country  against  its  enemies  to  be  placed  above  the 
pressure  of  embarrassment  and  the  humiliation  of  de- 
pendence ?  For  such  services  he  never  sought,  or 
intended  to  receive,  any  remuneration  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Your  petitioner  thus  confidently  appeals  to  the  jus- 
tice and  the  bounty  of  your  honorable  body  in  behalf 
of  the  children  of  a  man  who  died  while  zealously 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who  has 
conferred  the  most  extensive  benefits  upon  the  world. 
Let  not  the  widow  and  the  orphan  plead  to  you  in 
Tain. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

HARRIET  FULTON. 

New  York,  January,  1816. 

Senate  Chamber,  March  14,  1816. 
Dear  Sir  :  An  application  has  been  made  to  Con- 
gress, in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fulton,  for  an  extension  of  his  patents  for  steam- 
boats. As  a  popular  opinion  has  existed  that  Mr. 
Fulton,  before  his  death,  had  derived  great  profits  from 
the  privileges  secured  to  him  by  these  patents,  and 
that  his  family  will  be  likely  to  derive  therefrom  fur- 


ther and  great  emolument  during  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  patents,  I  am  directed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  which  the  petition  from  Mr.  Fulton's  family 
is  referred,  to  obtain  such  information  as  is  within  our 
reach  respecting  the  situation  of  the  pecuniary  affairs 
or  estate  of  Mr.  Fulton.  If  Mr.  Fulton's  family  al- 
ready possesses,  or  are  likely  to  acquire,  during  the  res- 
idue of  the  term  of  the  patents,  a  liberal  remunera- 
tion for  his  invention,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  patents ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  remuneration  has 
not  been,  or  is  not  likely  to  be  received,  during  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  patents,  such  is  the  very  great 
public  utility  of  the  steamboats  which  have  been 
brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Fulton,  that  a  strong  mo- 
tive would  be  found  to  exist  for  a  prolonging  of  the 
patents  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Fulton's  family. 

As  Mr.  Fulton  lived  in  New  York,  the  city  of  your 
residence,  and  was  well  known  by  you,  it  has  occur- 
red to  me  that  it  may  he  in  your  power  to  give  to  the 
committee  some  information  on  this  subject. 

With  very  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

RUFUS  KING. 

Brockholst  Livingston. 

Washington,  March  14,  1816. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  this  date  has  just  been 
delivered  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  opinion 
which  prevails  in  respect  to  the  profits  made  by  Mr. 
Fulton  out  of  his  privileges  secured  by  the  steam- 
boat patents,  however  general  it  may  have  become, 
is  incorrect ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  at  all  extra- 
ordinary that  such  an  impression  should  have  gone 
abroad,  as  the  gross  receipts  of  the  boats  in  which 
he  was  concerned  were  very  large,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  such  a  belief.  But  those  who  make 
these  calculations  are  not  always  competent  to  make 
them,  and  sometimes  neglect  or  are  unwilling  to  take 
into  the  computation  the  very  large  expenses  attend- 
ing such  establishments.  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  form  on  this  subject  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mate than  others,  had  it  not  been  for  information  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Fulton  himself  a  very  few  weeks  he- 
fore  his  death.  In  a  conversation  with  him  on  this 
subject,  he  assured  me,  and  with  very  considerable 
emotion,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fortune  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  made  from  his  concern  in 
steamboats,  he  had  not  yet  paid  for  his  share  of 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  involved  in  so  large 
a  debt  as  to  be  induced  to  dispose  of  a  great  part  of 
his  interest  in  these  patents,  although  I  have  since 
understood  that  a  contract  which  he  had  entered  into 
for  that  purpose  had  not  been  carried  into  effect  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  This  statement  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  Captain  Bunker,  who  commanded 
the  steamboat  Fulton,  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  his  affairs,  and  who  has  assured  me  that  that 
gentleman  died  insolvent  which  is  now  the  general 
opinion  in  New  York. 

Considering  the  expense  of  building  a  steamboat 
of  any  size,  as  well  as  that  of  running  her,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  Mrs.  Fulton  will  derive  any  great 
emolument  under  the  present  patents,  during  the 
residue  of  their  term.  Prudent  men  will  hardly  be 
willing  to  incur  so  great  an  expense,  when  the  privi- 
lege will  so  soon  expire,  and  their  profits  be  exposed 
to  considerable  diminution.  Mrs.  Fulton's  friends 
have  therefore  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  the  exten- 
sion now  contemplated  he  obtained,  hut  little  profit 
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will  be  made  by  her  during  the  term  yet  unexpired 
of  these  patents. 

With  very  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  LIVINGSTON. 

Hon.  Kofus  Kino. 


Thursday,  March  7. 

Removal  of  Federal  Judges  on  the  Address  of 

Congress. 

Mr.  Santoed  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  which  was  read,  and  passed  to  a  second 
reading : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
two-thirds  of  both  Souses  concurring,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  he  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part 
of  the  said  Constitution,  to  wit: 

The  Judges  of  all  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  office,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  when,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  good  will  be  promoted  by  re- 
moval ;  but,  in  such  cases,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  concur  with  the  President  in  the  removal. 

American  Navigation. 

Mr.  Bibb,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  a  system 
of  navigation  for  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
port was  read. 

Mr.  B.,  from  the  committee,  also  reported  a 
bill  to  establish  a  system  of  navigation  for  the 
United  States ;  and  the  bill  was  read,  and  passed 
to  the  second  reading.  The  report  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  drawn  to 
the  policy  of  "  confining  the  American  navigation  to 
American  seamen  "  by  the  Message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Two  considerations,  distinct 
in  their  character,  are  suggested  in  behalf  of  the  meas- 
ure— 1st  As  it  might  have  a  conciliatory  tendency 
towards  foreign  nations ;  and,  2d.  As  it  would  in- 
crease the  independence  of  onr  navigation  and  the 
resources  of  our  maritime  defence. 

"  An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  seamen  on  board 
the  public  and  private  vessels  of  the  United  States," 
passed  the  3d  day  of  March,  1813,  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment, as  seamen,  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
any  foreign  nation  which  shall  prohibit  the  like  em- 
ployment of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  act 
furnishes  indisputable  evidence  of  the  conciliatory 
spirit  of  the  national  councils  ;  and  a  corresponding 
disposition  on  the  part  of  other  Governments  only  is 
wanting  to  give  it  effect.  The  committee,  however, 
deem  it  expedient  to  advance  the  independence  of 
the  navigation  and  resources  of  maritime  defence  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  that  purpose  submit  a  bill 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  That  the  nature 
and  extend  of  its  provisions  may  be  the  more  readily 
understood,  the  following  outline  of  the  existing  regu- 
lations concerning  commercial  vessels,  and  of  the 
proposed  modifications,  is  presented. 

Commercial  vessels  which  are  registered  or  en- 
rolled according  to  the  existing  laws  are  denominated 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States.     For  carrying 


on  trade  with  foreign  countries,  they  are  registered. 
For  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  enrolled  and  licensed. 

Ships  or  vessels  built  within  the  United  States,  or 
captured  and  condemned  as  prize,  or  adjudged  for- 
feited for  breach  of  law,  and  belonging  wholly  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  may  be  registered  or  en- 
rolled, if  they  are  commanded  by  citizens  either 
native  or  naturalized.  Such  vessels  are  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  ports  at  or  nearest  to  which  the 
managing  owners  reside.  And  they  are  registered 
or  enrolled  in  the  offices  of  the  customs  for  the  dis- 
tricts which  comprehend  the  respective  ports. 

When  a  vessel  is  registered,  the  ownership,  name, 
description,  and  tonnage,  being  legally  ascertained, 
are  stated  distinctly,  with  the  name  of  the  master, 
and  entered  in  some  proper  book  for  a  record  or 
registry  to  be  kept  by  the  collector  of  the  customs. 
A  certificate  of  such  registry  is  issued  as  evidence  of 
ownership  to  accompany  the  vessel.  In  addition  to 
the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  attested  under  the  seal  of 
the  collector  with  bis  signature,  and  is  countersigned 
by  the  naval  officer,  or  surveyor,  where  there  is  such 
an  officer,  for  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 
And  a  copy  is  transmitted  to  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  certificate  of  registry  for  •  a  vessel  to  be  em- 
ployed in  foreign  voyages  may  continue  in  force  so 
long  as  the  ownership  continues  the  same.  On  a 
change  of  property,  if  purchased  by  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  vessel  is  registered  anew. 
"When  the  master  is  changed,  the  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms is  authorized  to  endorse  a  memorandum  of  such 
change  on  the  certificate  of  registry. 

As  it  concerns  the  maritime  interests  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  it  is  of  importance  to  establish  a 
policy  requiring  the  commercial  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  be  navigated  principally  by  mariners  of  the 
country.  With  this  view,  it  is  considered  proper  to 
allow  the  privileges  of  American  character  to  none 
but  vessels  navigated  by  American  mariners  as  the 
law  may  require ;  to  provide  for  ascertaining  who 
shall  be  regarded  as  such  mariners ;  and  to  make  it 
requisite  for  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  have 
documents  on  board  as  evidence  of  being  so  navi- 


That  the  policy  may  be  carried  into  effect  without 
inconvenience,  various  particulars  in  a  system  of 
navigation  must  correspond  to  existing  laws  respect- 
ing the  collection  of  duties,  the  ownership  of  vessels, 
or  the  government  of  persons  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice or  fisheries.  Several  regulations  similar  to  those 
already  in  force  are  proposed  to  be  incorporated. 

The  documents  for  vessels  sailing  on  foreign  voy- 
ages may  supersede  the  use  of  any  other  certificates 
of  citizenship  for  persons  employed  in  navigating 
them.  And  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  section  of 
the  act  of  May,  1796,  which  has  authorized  the  col- 
ectors  to  deliver  certificates  to  individual  mariners. 
Abuses  which  are  known  to  have  prevailed  in  rela- 
tion to  such  certificates  may  be  avoided  by  requiring 
proper  documents  to  accompany  the  vessels. 


Monday,  March  11. 

Mr.  Etjggi.es  submitted  the  following  mo- 
tion for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  provision  for  altering 
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the  location  of  the  road  laid  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami  River  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  west- 
ern houndary  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  so  that  the 
said  road  may  pass  through  the  reservation  of  two 
miles  square  on  the  Sandusky  River ;  and  also,  whether 
any  and  what  further  provisions  are  necessary  to  be 
made  for  the  surveying  and  sale  of  the  public  lands 
adjoining  on  the  aforesaid  road. 

The  bill  incorporating  the  subscribers  to  the 
Orphan  Asylum  of  the  city  of  'Washington,  was 
read  the  second  time. 

A  message  from  the,  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  have  passed 
a  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  change  the  mode  of 
compensation  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Dele- 
gates from  Territories ; "  also,  a  bill  entitled 
"  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gustavus  Loomis ;  " 
in  which  bills  they  request  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  two  bills  last  mentioned  were  read,  and 
passed  to  the  second  reading. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  : 
To  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

I  lay  before  Congress  a  statement  of  the  militia  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest  returns  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  War. 

March  9,  1816.  JAMES  MADISON. 

The  Message  and  statement  were  read. 
Fulton's  Patent. 

The  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
children  of  Robert  Fulton,  deceased,  was  next 
taken  up : 

Mr.  Kino  proposed  to  postpone  it  to  Wednes- 
day ;  Mr.  Roberts  to  recommit  it. 

In  the  little  debate  which  took  place,  Mr. 
Roberts  referred  to  the  memorial  this  morning 
presented,  as  affording  a  reason  why  the  bill 
should  not  pass,  or  at  least  should  receive  re- 
consideration in  committee ;  he  also  incidentally 
remarked  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  of 
cost  in  perfecting  the  invention,  or  want  of 
profit  from  the  use  of  it,  as  would  support  the 
claim  for  an  extension  of  the  patent,  &c.  To 
which  Mr.  King  replied,  that  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  original  patent  was  one 
wholly  of  a  judicial  nature;  it  was  one  in 
regard  to  which  Congress  could  neither  take 
away  nor  confer  privileges — the  bill  could  extend 
no  rights  not  vested  by  the  patent,  &c,  and  all 
questions  arising  out  of  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion, &c,  belonged  and  must  remain  with  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mr.  Wilson  favored  commit- 
ment, though  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the 
patent. 

Mr.  King  having  withdrawn  his  motion  for 
postponement,  the  bill  was  recommitted  to 
Messrs.  King,  Moreow,  Daggett,  Ohaoe,  and 
Roberts. 


Tuesday,  March  12. 
Compensation  Bill. 
The  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 


to  change  the  mode  of  compensation  of  the 
Senators,  Delegates,  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  was  read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Bibb  opposed  the  reference.  The  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  bill  were  not,  he  said, 
of  a  complicated  nature,  but  such  as  might  be 
determined  without  the  formality  of  a  reference 
to  a  committee.  He  confessed,  that  the  bill 
was  not  exactly  in  the  shape  which  he  should 
prefer ;  but,  as  he  thought  it  had  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  present  system  and  rate  of  com- 
pensation, he  should  vote  for  it  as  it  stood,  and 
against  any  amendment  which  should  be  pro- 
posed. He  should  vote  against  any  amend- 
ment, he  said,  because  of  the  peculiar  delicacy 
of  the  subject ;  and  considering  that  the  bill 
had  been  proposed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, so  much  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  he  was  unwilling  to  have  any 
controversy  with  that  House  about  it.  Amend- 
ments might  hereafter  be  made  by  a  supple- 
mentary bill,  if  found  necessary  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Taylor  said,  that  the  course  which  he 
had  proposed,  was  not  different  from  that  gen- 
erally given  to  every  bill  coming  from  the 
House.  It  was  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, for  a  variety  of  reasons :  Suppose  the  sal- 
aries of  other  officers  of  the  Government  should 
be  thought  incompetent,  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance might  propose  amendments  to  the  bill 
calculated  also  to  include  them;  for,  he  inti- 
mated, the  passage  of  a  bill  to  compensate  our- 
selves alone,  seemed  to  be  too  close  an  observ- 
ance of  the  old  but  pithy  adage,  charity  begins 
at  home.  * 

Mr.  Dana  said  there  was  certainly  something 
due  to  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  which  had  induced 
him  to  make  this  motion.  It  being  at  all  times 
a  matter  of  delicacy  to  act  on  questions  con- 
cerning our  own  compensation,  Mr.  D.  said  he 
did  not  wonder  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
error  on  the  one  side,  he  should  bend  over  too 
far  in  the  other  direction.  In  reference  to  the 
laws  heretofore  passed  on  these  subjects,  he 
said  he  found  it  had  not  been  thought  at  all 
necessary  to  combine  the  compensation  of  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  officers ;  nor  did  he  see 
why  the  members  of  Congress  should  measure 
their  compensation  by  that  of  other  officers  of 
the  Government.  This  question  was  one  sepa- 
rate and  distinct ;  it  was  a  question  of  its  own 
character,  he  said,  and  ought  to  stand  alone. 
He  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  commitment  in 
order  to  amend  the  bill. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  he  was  not  aware  that  that 
committee  could  give  any  information  to  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  this  bill,  which  would 
enable  it  to  act  better  than  they  could  without 
it.  The  principle  of  the  bill,  he  said,  was  a 
naked  one,  whether  the  compensation  of  the 
members  should  or  should  not  be  increased ;  the 
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question  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  compen- 
sation was  also  a  single  question.  Mr.  0.  said 
he  felt  in  so  great  a  degree  the  delicacy  which 
had  oeen  adverted  to,  that  he  would  not  say 
much  on  this  subject.  As  to  the  argument  that 
the  salaries  of  some  other  officers  of  Govern- 
ment require  an  increase,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  deny  the  fact ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  reply 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  connect  that  ques- 
tion with  the  one  now  before  the  Senate,  he 
said  the  salaries  of  those  officers  had  been 
raised  since  the  compensation  of  the  members 
of  Congress  had  been  fixed.  Mr.  0.  did  not 
profess  himself  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  man- 
ner of  compensation  proposed  by  this  bill ;  he 
had  serious  doubts  on  the  subject;  but  he 
thought  proper  to  state,  that  this  measure,  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  other  House,  which  is 
considered  generally  as  immediately  responsible 
to  the  people  for  its  acts,  and  the  members  of 
which  pride  themselves  on  being  the  purse- 
holders  of  the  nation,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  House  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
probing  the  subject  as  closely  as  it  might  other- 
wise be  proper.  Not,  he  said,  that  he  thought 
that  the  Senate  was  at  all  bound  by  their  vote, 
but  in  this  respect  the  other  House  was  at  least 
as  responsible  as  this. 

Mr.  Daggett  said,  the  question  embraced  by 
this  bill  was  one  which  he  should  be  always 
disposed  to  leave  with  the  other  House.  He 
would  not  interfere,  he  said,  to  prevent  that 
compensation  which  they  should  deem  adequate 
to  their  services.  He  felt  no  reluctance  in  con- 
tending, and  contending  earnestly,  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  questions  such  as 
that  of  the  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
the  expediency  and  amount  of  a  land-tax ;  in- 
deed, on  any  question  of  a  general  nature ;  but, 
he  said,  there  was  an  innate  delicacy  in  the 
Senate's  undertaking  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  should  not  have  a  sort  of  con- 
trol over  questions  like  this.  He  was,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  take  a  bill  of  this  nature,  and 
pass  it  as  soon  as,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
House,  it  could  be  done,  and  to  have  little  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  Macon  did  not  consider  this  as  a  question 
of  compensation.  The  question  now  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  whether  the  bill  was  calculated  to 
carry  itself  into  execution.  In  this  view  it  was 
necessary  to  commit  it,  rather  than  with  a  view 
to  any  facts  or  principles  connected  with  it. 
The  details  of  the  bill  ought  to  be  examined,  in 
order  to  see  whether  any  rule  could  be  devised 
which  would  suit  better  than  that  embraced  by 
the  bill.  Gentlemen  who  considered  this  bill 
so  perfect  that  it  ought  not  to  be  touched,  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  would  of 
course  vote  against  commitment.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  not  himself  that  distinct  view  of  it. 
What  relates  to  ourselves,  he  said,  ought  more 
than  any  thing  else  be  made  so  plain,  that  no 
doubt  could  attend  it.  He  should,  therefore, 
vote  to  commit  this  bill,  believing  it  might  be 
improved  As  to  the  rights  of  the  two  Houses, 
Vol.  V.— 30 


Mr.  M.  said,  they  were  equal.  Each  House  had 
on  such  a  subject  the  same  rights  as  the  other. 
The  presumption  was,  and  on  that  ground  they 
ought  to  proceed,  that  if  this  House  should 
make  a  bill  from  the  other  House  better  than 
as  it  came  from  them,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  concur  in  the  amendment.  This 
was  the  general  practice ;  and,  in  adhering  to 
it,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Senate  could  be  placed 
in  a  delicate  situation  in  relation  to  the  other 
House. 

Mr.  Chace  was"  also  in  favor  of  the  commit- 
ment of  this  bill.  He  did  not  see,  he  said,  why 
gentlemen  should  be  ready  to  throw  the  burden 
of  this  measure  (if  a  burden  it  was)  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
regards  the  rate  of  compensation  generally, 
every  man  must  act  on  it,  he  said,  from  his  own 
conviction.  Mr.  0.  was  himself  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  this  bill  wanted  considerable  amend- 
ment. It  had  been  yet  but  a  short  time  under 
consideration.  He  asked,  whether  it  was  a  fair 
way  of  legislation,  when  a  bill  was  manifestly 
imperfect,  to  insist  on  passing  it,  with  a  view 
of  perfecting  it  by  a  supplementary  bill,  as  had 
been  intimated  ?  "Was  it  not  best,  he  asked,  to 
make  the  bill  perfect  at  first  ?  Why  afraid,  he 
asked,  to  approach  a  bill  of  this  character? 
Why  regard  it  as  a  measure  bearing  the  injunc- 
tion noli  me  tangere?  The  constitution  and 
rules  of  proceeding,  he  admitted,  did  seem  to 
give  to  the  other  House  the  power  of  originat- 
ing money  bills ;  but,  on  a  question  of  this  kind, 
he  did  not  see  why  this  House  should  not  be 
under  the  same  obligation  as  the  other  to  exam- 
ine critically  bills  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Santord  said,  in  the  course  of  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  that  this  bill  should  be 
treated  as  all  other  bills  were.  It  was  almost  a 
matter  of  course  on  all  bills  to  refer  the  subject 
thereof,  on  the  motion  of  a  member,  to  a  com- 
mittee for  examination.  He  wished  to  know, 
as  regarded  his  vote,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  bill ;  whether  it  would  increase  the  rate 
of  compensation  of  members,  as  well  as  change 
the  mode  ?  He  wished,  in  short,  to  see  this  hill 
take  the  course  of  all  other  bills. 

The  question  on  commitment  was  decided  in 
the  negative — yeas  9,  nays  22,  as  follows :. 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Chace,  King,  Macon,  Merrow, 
Ruggles,  Sanford,  Taylor,  Vanram,  and  Wilson. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barry,  Bibb,  Brown,  Campbell, 
Condit,  Daggett,  Dana,  Gaillard,  Gore,  Horsey,  How- 
ell, Hunter,  Laoock,  Mason  of  New  Hampshire,  Rob- 
erts, Talbot,  Tait,  Thompson,  Tichenor,,  Turner, 
Wells,  and  Williams. 

And  then,  on  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  March  13.. 
Compensation  Bill. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  of  the  bill  to  change 
the  mode  of  compensation  of  the  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Delegates  in  Congress. 
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[This  bill  proposes  to  change  the  rate  and 
mode  of  compensation,  from  six  dollars  per  day 
during  attendance  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
per  annum.] 

Mr.  Taylob,  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  said  he  was  left,  from  the  absence  of 
reasons  assigned  in  favor  of  the  bill,  to  presume 
the  motive  of  it  to  be,  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  despatch  in  the  public  business,  if  mem- 
bers were  paid  by  the  job  than  if  they  were 
paid  by  the  day.  He  doubted  the  correctness 
of  this  inference.  If,  for  six  dollars  a  day,  the 
sessions  of  Congress  are  spun  out  to  an  incon- 
venient length,  and  public  business  delayed  by 
the  desire  of  members  to  increase  the  amount 
of  their  pay,  (supposing  them  the  immoral 
agents  which  the  adoption  of  this  system  pre- 
supposes)— would  they  not,  he  asked,  be  in- 
duced by  the  change  in  the  mode  of  compensa- 
tion, in  order  to  curtail  their  expenses  and  in- 
crease their  profits,  to  go  home  before  the 
public  business  is  finished,  or  so  urge  the 
public  business  as  to  leave  it  in  an  imperfect 
form? 

Mr.  Macon  also  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  strike  out  the  salary  feature  altogether  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  a  provision  that  the 

compensation  should  be  hereafter dollars 

per  day — intending  that  the  blank  might  be 
filled  with  such  sum  as  the  Senate  should  pre- 
fer. He  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  salary  for 
legislative  services;  such  a  rule  of  compensa- 
tion was  not  known  under  any  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States,  &c. 

Mr.  Daggett  opposed  all  amendment  of  this 
nature  to  the  bill ;  considering  it  better  to  take 
it  in  its  present  shape.  The  increase  of  com- 
pensation, he  estimated  according  to  an  average 
computation,  would  not  be  greater  than  as  one 
hundred  to  seventy-one,  &c.  Was  it  worth 
while  for  this  small  object  to  enter  into  a  con- 
troversy with  the  other  House  ?  He  showed, 
besides,  that  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of 
Government  (judges  excepted,  to  his  regret) 
had  been  increased  since  the  compensation  of 
the  members  was  fixed,  &c. 

Both  the  amendments  above  stated  were  neg- 
atived without  a  division. 

Mr.  "Wilson  observed,  that  he  would  not  de- 
tain the  Senate  long,  as  he  saw  they  were  im- 
patient for  the  question ;  but  he  felt  it  a  duty 
to  the  prudent  and  economical  State  which  he 
in  part  represented,  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  This  he  should 
do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  he  disliked  its  retrospective 
operation,  in  going  back  more  than  a  year  to 
give  an  additional  reward  for  services  already 
rendered,  and  in  many  instances  paid  for.  This 
principle  he  thought  objectionable  in  itself,  and 
dangerous  as  a  precedent. 

An  annual  salary  to  legislators,  who  some- 
times sat  longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  was  a 
novel  principle,  and  its  effects  very  doubtful. 
It  might  produce  an  injurious  haste  in  the  trans- 
action, of  business — it  might  shorten  the  term, 


or  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress— and,  on  the  whole,  appeared  to  him  less 
safe  than  the  per  diem  provision. 

The  amount  contemplated  by  the  bill  he 
deemed  too  large.  It  would  nearly  or  quite 
double  the  allowance  which  former  Congresses 
had  deemed  sufficient,  and  under  which  present 
members  had  accepted  their  seats.  It  was  a 
greater  sum  than  many  important  officers  under 
the  General  Government  received  for  incessant 
service — and  more  than  many  of  the  States  give 
to  their  principal  officers.  In  New  Jersey,  not 
a  single  officer,  excepting  only  the  Governor, 
received  a  salary  to  this  amount.  The  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  selected  for  their  talents, 
experience,  and  integrity,  from  amongst  our  best 
and  wisest  citizens,  and  engaged,  with  little  in- 
termission, during  the  whole  year  in  their  ardu- 
ous and  important  duties,  received  far  less  com- 
pensation than  is  here  provided  for  members  of 
Congress,  who  are  employed  in  public  business 
less  than  half  the  year. 

The  precedent,  Mr.  "W".  said,  he  regarded  as  a 
very  pernicious  one.  Eaising  our  own  pay,  will 
be  but  an  entering  wedge  to  increasing  the  com- 
pensation of  officers  of  the  Government  gener- 
ally, civil,  judicial,  military,  and  naval.  Though 
our  charity  begins  at  home,  it  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  end  here.  This  consequence  he  should 
deprecate.  He  did  not  consider  high  salaries 
consistent  with  the  principles  or  safety  of  our 
Republican  institutions — inasmuch  as  they  tend- 
ed to  introduce,  or  to  increase,  ambition,  in- 
trigue, and  corruption. 

The  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  hurried 
through,  was  not,  he  said,  in  his  opinion,  less 
exceptionable  than  the  bill  itself.  In  the  other 
House  (if  he  might  be  permitted  to  allude  to  its 
course  there)  it  was  introduced  one  day,  read 
and  considered  the  next,  and  passed,  the  third. 
In  the  Senate,  postponement,  commitment,  and 
amendment,  are  all  refused ;  and  it  is  to  be 
pushed  through,  by  main  strength,  with  a  haste 
altogether  unusual  in  cases  so  doubtful  in  their 
character,and  so  important  in  their  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  "W.  saidj  he  did  most  ear- 
nestly hope,  for  these  and  other  reasons  which 
might  be  enumerated,  that  the  Senate  would 
reject  this  bill. 

No  amendment  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
President  resumed  the  Chair,  and  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate. . 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  be  read  a 
third  time  ?  "  it  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas  22,  nays  11. 


Thursday,  March  14. 

The  Compensation  Bill. 

The  bill  to  change  the  mode  of  compensation 
in  Congress,  was  read  a  third  time, 
of  the  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  he  was  ever  re- 
luctant to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  majority  of 
the  Senate — for  such  a  difference  of  opinion 
seldom  failed  to  impress  him  with  doubts  of  the 
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correctness  of  that  which  he  entertained.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  was  compelled  to  oppose  the 
measure  under  consideration. 

He  would  prefer  several  modifications  of  the 
bill,  but  he  had  only  one  insuperable  objection 
to  it,  which  was  that  it  was  retrospective,  and 
immediate  in  its  operation.  He  considered  it 
improper  or  indelicate  (without  meaning  the 
least  reflection  upon  any  gentleman  who  advo- 
cated it)  to  vote  money  out  of  the  Treasury  into 
our  own  pockets.  For  all  useful  purposes  he 
was  willing  to  impose  taxes,  and  to  vote  money 
as  liberally  as  any  gentleman.  But  he  consid- 
ered the  object  of  this  bill  to  be  of  too  mixed 
and  doubtfal  a  character  to  exempt  its  advo- 
cates entirely  from  the  suspicion  of  interested 
and  selfish  motives.  He  was  very  far  from  im- 
puting such  motives  to  them.  But  it  was  not 
enough  to  do  right.  The  Bepresentatives  of 
the  people  should  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
be  above  the  suspicion  of  unworthy  motives. 
He  was  no  Jacobin,  and  he  would  never  act  or 
speak  with  a  single  eye  to  popular  approbation 
and  favor.  But  he  respected  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  as  every  public  agent  should  do ;  and 
although  he  would  not  do  wrong  to  obtain  their 
good  opinion,  yet  he  would  always  act  as  far  as 
he  could,  consistently  with  his  duty,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  their  approbation.  For,  in  a 
Government  like  ours,  particularly,  it  was  in 
vain  to  pretend  to  despise  or  disregard  public 
opinion.  It  was  not  only  the  tenure  by  which 
we  held  our  places,  but  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
Government  itself.  Take  from  the  Government 
that  support,  and  what  was  now  order  and 
beauty  would,  become  despotism,  or  anarchy 
and  chaos.  He  should,  therefore,  always  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  their  approbation,  as  far  as  he  could 
without  a  sacrifice  of  public  duty.  He  admitted 
that  the  compensation  of  the  members  ought  to 
be  increased.  He  thought  it  ought  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  expenses  to  which  mem- 
bers are  now  exposed  that  it  did  to  their  ex- 
penses when  the  law  fixing  the  present  rate  of 
compensation  passed ;  and  lie  had  no  doubt  that 
the  people  would  approve  such  an  increase,  for 
he  had  great  confidence  in  their  liberality  and 
good  sense.  But  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill 
to  take  effect  immediately.  He  would  move  to 
amend  it,  so  as  to  postpone  its  operation  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present  Con- 
gress; but  he  understood  that  such  a  motion 
had  already  been  made,  and  rejected.  And,  as 
he  could  not  obtain  that  modification  of  the  bill, 
he  was  compelled  to  vote  against  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Ohaoe  also  opposed  the  passage  of  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  already  taken  against  it. 
He  could  not  consent  to  legislate  in  this  manner. 
No  person,  he  believed,  had  yet  computed  that 
the  compensation  hereafter  to  be  given  to  the 
members  of  Congress  would  be  less  than  ten 
dollars  per  day,  while  Mr.  C.  computed  that  it 
would  amount  at  a  fair  average  estimate  to  sev- 
enteen dollars  and  a  half  per  day,  for  each  day 
they  attended.     This   Government   had  been 


many  years  in  operation,  and  it  was  not  till 
very  lately  that  the  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers was  insufficient. 

Mr.  Dana  also  opposed  the  postponement. 
The  only  argument  against  it,  he  believed,  was, 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  If  the  bill  was  proper  in 
itself,  and  there  was  any  thing  in  this  terror  of 
the  popular  disapprobation,  it  was  a  strong  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  pause  so  long  as  was 
proposed ;  for,  if  once  seized  with  a  panic  on 
this  question,  the  terror  might  perhaps  by  delay 
become  extreme.  If  this  hill  were  justly  dis- 
satisfactory to  the  people,  he  said,  it  might  be  a 
reason  to  pause;  but,  for  his  part,  he  should  not 
like  to  return  and  tell  his  constituents  that  he 
was  afraid  to  vote  for  this  bill  lest  it  should  be 
dissatisfactory  to  them.  His  constituents,  he 
said,  were  not  opulent,  nor  yet  afflicted  by  pov- 
erty ;  they  lived  at  less  expense  than  gentlemen 
could  do  here ;  but,  he  said,  he  should  manifest 
no  respect  for  their  discernment,  if  he  were  to 
suppose  they  could  not  see  why  members  in- 
curred greater  expenses  here  than  were  neces- 
sary at  home.  He  should  show  little  respJect  for 
their  disposition,  if  he  supposed  that  they  wished 
that  the  men  whom  they  chose  to  represent 
them  here  should  degrade  themselves  in  order 
to  live  upon  the  compensation  allowed,  or  should 
sacrifice  their  private  property  in  serving  the 
public.  It  might  be  expected  of  the  public 
agents  to  make  sacrifices  in  times  of  great  emer- 
gency and  national  difficulty ;  but  it  would  be 
idle  in  ordinary  times,  to  call  on  public  men  to 
be  patriotic  to  their  own  loss  and  injury.  Al- 
though, he  said,  the  people  of  the  State  which 
he  represented  were  not  as  wealthy  as  they 
were  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  he 
trusted  they  were  not  afflicted  with  that  poor- 
ness of  spirit  that  they  would  deny  their  Bepre- 
sentatives a  due  compensation  for  their  services. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pro- 
posed rate  of  compensation  was  not  too  much 
for  any  man  who  was  fit  to  represent  the  people 
and  State  whom  he  had  the  honor,  in  part,  to 
represent;  and,  however  delicate  the  inquiry, 
he  would  not  enter  into  a  contest  with  his  con- 
stituents about  the  correctness  of  their  selection 
in  sending  him  here. 

Mr.  Bobektb  rose  to  defend  his  vote  from  the 
arguments  of  those  opposed  to  the  bill.  He 
was  duly  sensible,  he  hoped,  of  the  situation  in 
which  members  of  this  House  stood  in  relation 
to  public  opinion ;  but  he  knew  not,  _  on  this 
subject,  what  public  opinion  was.  This  ques- 
tion was  presented  to  him  for  decision  without 
that  light.  There  had  been  a  feeling  generally 
prevalent,  as  far  as  his  information  extended, 
that  the  present  compensation  of  the  members 
was  not  sufficient.  It  had  been  his  conviction 
that  it  was  better  not  to  agitate  this  question  at 
the  present  time ;  but  the  proposition  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  other  House,  which  was  at  least 
as  responsible  to  public  opinion  as  this;  and 
believing  it  not  objectionable  in  principle,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  it.    If  it  were  an  un- 
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popular  act,  he  said,  its  weight  would  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  voted  for  it — it 
might  occasion  their  removal  from  the  public 
councils,  by  which  it  might  be  that  the  public 
interest  might  be  promoted ;  if  so,  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  the  sacrifice.  The  proposed  amount 
of  compensation  was  perhaps  too  large ;  with 
the  ideas  of  this  subject  arising  from  his  humble 
situation  in  life,  had  he  had  the  direction  of  this 
question,  he  should  not  perhaps  have  fixed  it  so 
high ;  but,  he  considered  the  two  Houses,  on 
this  question,  like  a  jury  much  divided  on  the 
subject  before  them,  but  obliged  to  decide  upon 
something.  On  the  ground  of  abstract  right, 
however,  without' regard  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  considered  it  expedient  to  pass 
the  bill :  it  might  be  improved  perhaps  in  detail, 
but  the  principle  he  considered  as  correct. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  postpone- 
ment, and  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
21,  nays  11,  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barry,  Bibb,  Brown,  Campbell, 
Condit,  Daggett,  Dana,  Gaillard,  Harper,  Horsey, 
Howell,  Hunter,  Laeock,  Morrow,  Roberts,  Talbot, 
Tait,  Thompson,  Turner,  Wells,  and  Williams. 

Nays.— Messrs.  Chaoe,  King,  Macon,  Mason  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Buggies,  San- 
ford,  Taylor,  Tichenor,  Varnum,  and  Wilson. 

The  question  being  then  on  the  title  of  the 
bill,  to  change  the  mode  of  compensation  of  the 
members,  &c, 

Mr.  Varnum  suggested  that  the  title  of  the 
bill  would  be  advantageously  amended  by  mak- 
ing it  "a  bill  to  double  the  compensation,"  &c. 


Monday,  March  18. 
The  Judiciary. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolve  proposed  by  Mr.  Sanfoed,  embracing 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  to  make  the 
judges  removable  from  office  on  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  the 
consent  of  the' President,  &c. 

Mr.  Sanfoed  proposed  to  refer  the  resolve  to 
a  select  committee ;  but,  subsequently,  Mr. 
Daggett  moved  to  postpone  it  to  Wednesday. 

In  the  conversation  respecting  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  this  business,  some  general  remarks 
were  made,  of  a  decided  character,  by  Mr.  King, 
against  the  object  of  the  resolve,  on  the  ground 
of  its  proposing  to  invade  the  independence  of 
the  Judiciary,  so  all-important  and  sacred  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  that  the  Legislature 
ought  not  even  to  propose  to  disturb  it.  Mr. 
Eobeets  and  Mr.  Sanfoed,  in  reply,  took 
ground  against  Mr.  King's  doctrine,  which  they 
argued  placed  the  judges  on  an  eminence  more 
exalted  than  was  consistent  with  the  genius  of 
our  Government  or  the  extent  of  our  constitu- 
tion, &c.  This  debate  incidentally  arose,  and 
may  be  considered  as  merely  breaking  ground 
preliminary  to  the  discussion  which  may  take 
place  on  this  question,  if  it  is  discussed  at  all. 


Mr.  Feomentin  also  strongly  protested  against 
interfering  with  the  Judiciary,  forcibly  remark- 
ing that  blood  followed  from  every  the  slight- 
est wound  inflicted  on  that  valuable  institu- 
tion^ &c. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
postponed  to  Monday. 


Fbiday,  March  22. 
Banlcs  to  pay  Specie. 

Mr.  Hoebey,  from  a  select  committee,  report- 
ed a  bill  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the 
payment  of  specie  by  the  several  banks  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

[This  bill  provides  that  if  any  bank  or  bank- 
ing company  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
refuse,  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  to 
pay  its  notes  or  checks  with  specie,  by  summary 
process,  judgment  and  execution  may  be  ob- 
tained against  them  by  the  holder,  with  twelve 
per  cent,  interest  from  the  time  of  such  failure 
or  refusal,  to  pay  such  notes  in  specie,  &c.  But 
this  remedy  shall  not  be  used  by  any  bank, 
or  bank  agent,  as  a  remedy  against  another 
bank.] 

Increase  of  Salaries. 

Mr.  Fkomentdj,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  Government  therein  mentioned,  and 
the  hill  was  read,  and  passed  to  the  second 
reading. 

The  report  and  the  bill  are  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  increasing  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of 
Government,  beg  leave  to  report — 

That,  from  the  most  thorough  investigation  by 
them  bestowed  on  the  subject  referred  to  them,  they 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  an  increase 
of  salary  to  all  the  officers  of'Government  mentioned 
in  the  bill  which  accompanies,  and  which  they  pray 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  this  their  report.  By  con- 
trasting the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the 
time  at  which  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  Government 
were  fixed  with  the  prices  now  to  be  given  for  the  same 
necessary  articles,  your  committee  are  satisfied  that 
the  expenses  of  living  have  been  increased  in  a  propor- 
tion much  greater  than  the  increase  contemplated  in 
the  bill  now  submitted  to  the  Senate.  At  the  same 
time,  therefore,  that  they  were  persuaded  an  addition 
was  to  be  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, they  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  amount 
of  augmentation  which  it  might  be  proper  for  them 
to  recommend,  having  a  due  regard  both  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  officers  to  be  provided  for,  and  to  the 
principles  of  a  wise  and  prudent  economy.  From 
these  doubts  your  committee  feel  themselves  relieved 
by  the  principle  of  augmentation  established  in  the 
act  lately  passed  to  change  the  mode  of  compensating 
the  members  of  Congress. 

From  the  year  1790,  when  the  Government  first 
went  into  operation,  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  Con- 
gress, it  appears,  by  a  reference  to  the  journals,  that 
Congress  have  been  in  session  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  days  ;  which  number  of 
days,  divided  by  twenty-six,  the  whole  number  of 
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years  which  have  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  Congress,  gives  for 
each  year  an  average  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  days  and  a  fraction  during  which  Congress 
have  been  in  session,  without  making  any  mention 
of  the  additional  number  of  days  during  which  the 
Senate  have  been  occasionally  called  upon  to  sit  on 
Executive  business. 

Had  the  compensation  of  members  of  Congress 
then  been,  as  it  now  is,  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  an- 
num, instead  of  six  dollars  per  day,  they  would  have 
received  nine  dollars  and  a  fraction,  making  the  in- 
crease to  their  salary,  as  fixed  by  the  act  to  change 
the  mode  of  compensating  the  members  of  Congress, 
about  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  sum  at  which  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  year  1790 ;  an  increase,  how- 
ever, still  reduced  somewhat  below  fifty  per  cent.,  as 
no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  mileage. 

Fifty  per  cent.,  then,  being  about  the  increase  made 
by  Congress  to  the  compensation  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  standard  by 
which  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  Government 
ought  to  be  now  regulated  ;  and  the  committee  would 
have  reported  to  you  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  had 
there  been  no  occasional  increase  of  salary  to  some 
of  the  officers  whose  compensation  was  originally 
fixed  in  the  year  1790,  and  had  there  not  been  sev- 
eral offices  created  since  with  rather  more  adequate 
salaries. 

These  circumstances  preclude,  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  the  possibility  of  a  compliance  with  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  increase  in  every 
case  in  absolutely  the  same  exact  proportion.  Your 
committee  were  farther  induced  to  sacrifice  unim- 
portant fractions  to  the  advantage  resulting  from 
adopting  a.  mode  of  compensation  amounting  to  a 
round  sum.  With  this  view  of  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  and  without  losing  altogether  sight  of  the 
principle  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  act  providing 
for  the  increase  of  their  own  compensation,  your  com- 
mittee beg  leave  to  add  that,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
where,  from  the  considerations  above  mentioned, 
they  have  reported  below  the  inereease  of  fifty  per 
cent.,  they  have  rather  generally  gone  beyond  than 
remained  below  the  principle  of  an  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent,  to  the  salaries  as  they  were  originally  fixed 
in  the  year  1790. 

Monday,  March  25. 
The  National  Bank  Bill. 

The  hill  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  was  taken  up  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  The  first  section  having  been 
read — 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  to 
strike  out  five,  the  proportion  of  specie  to  be 
paid  in  at  the  time  of  subscription,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  insert  ten ;  the  effect  of  which  mo- 
tion would  be  to  make  the  whole  amount  of 
specie  paid  in  at  the  time  of  subscription 
$2,800,000,  instead  of  $1,400,000.  The  two 
great  objects  proposed  by  the  friends  of  this 
bill,  he  said,  were — 1st,  to  release  the  country 
from  the  mass  of  spurious  paper  which  was 
said  to  be  the  circulating  medium ;  2d,  to  aid 
the  Government  in  its  finances.  To  effect  the 
first  object,  the  bank  must  commence  its  opera- 


tions in  specie.  To  enable  it  to  do  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  that  in  his  view  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  specie  was  necessary  to  the  first  pay- 
ment. The  United  States  stock  subscribable 
and  payable  at  the  same  time,  to  the  amount  of 
seven  millions,  would,  he  said,  be  no  more  aid 
to  the  bank  in  discounting  with  a  view  to  re- 
deeming its  notes  with  specie,  than  would  so 
many  hank  bills.  The  amount  of  $1,400,000  in 
specie,  divided  among  the  different  branches 
which  he  presumed  would  be  immediately  es- 
tablished, would,  %e  argued,  be  insufficient  for 
any  operation  whatever.  Let  the  bank  issue 
paper  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect,  and  the 
specie  in  its  vaults  would  be  instantly  with- 
drawn from  them ;  twenty-five  days  would  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  In  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  said, 
the  notes  of  the  bank  would  be  seized  on  by 
every  individual  who  has  any  occasion  for 
specie,  &c, — the  bank,  then,  to  be  safe,  would 
be  able  to  issue  no  more  paper  than  to  the 
amount  of  its  specie  paid  in.  "Would  such  an 
issue,  he  asked,  serve  to  reform  the  currency, 
or  give  the  Government  any  aid  in  its  finances  ? 
It  might  be  said  the  bank  would  commence 
operations  slowly  and  with  caution;  but,  Mr. 
M.  said,  any  man  acquainted  with  the  institu- 
tion of  banks  knows  that  the  sum  first  paid  in 
is  nearly  all  that  the  stockholders  ever  pay. 
The  bank  would  continue  in  operation  forever, 
he  said,  without  taking  from  the  stockholders 
any  considerable  sum  more  than  the  first  instal- 
ment ;  for,  as  far  as  the  bank  discounted,  the 
second,  instalment  would  be  paid  into  the  bank 
with  specie  of  the  first  instalment,  &c.  This 
was  a  position  so  fully  supported  by  all  experi- 
ence, that  he  presumed  it  would  not  be  denied. 
For  its  specie  capital,  then,  the  hank  must  de- 
pend principally  on  the  amount  first  paid  in: 
the  bank  might  sell  some  stock,  &c,  to  obtain 
specie,  but  the  direct  bringing  in  of  specie 
would  not  be  much  after  the  first  instalment. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  supported  this  mo- 
tion. Before  he  proceeded  to  make  any  re- 
marks on  the  motion,  he  touched  upon  a  ques- 
tion preliminary  in  its  character,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
superseded  all  detail,  and,  if  decided  affirmative- 
ly, rendered  it  utterly  useless  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  Adverting  to  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  House  on  late  oc- 
casions in  regard  to  public  opinion,  he  said  that 
public  opinion,  well  defined  and  understood,  the 
well  considered  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  no  one  doubted,  was  entitled  to  profound 
respect  from  this  House.  Public  opinion,  he 
said,  was  not  so  embodied,  not  cast  into  such  a 
shape,  that  much  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
that  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Bank.  Yet,  he  said,  public 
opinion  does  exist ;  and  where  it  is  relative  to 
constitutional  questions  of  great  municipal  law, 
it  may  be  relied  on  as  authority.  The  Legisla- 
tive power  of  the  nation  was  placed  in  two  sepa- 
rate branches ;  public  opinion  in  favor  of  this 
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distribution  of  it  was  so  general  and  strong  that 
no  educated  man  in  the  nation  could  doubt  it. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  provision  of  the 
constitution,  but  unquestionably  the  decision  of 
public  opinion,  that,  upon  any  measure  fit  to  be 
made  a  law,  the  discussion  on  all  its  provisions 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  separate  examination 
in  the  separate  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and 
that  the  decision  of  one  branch  should  not  ope- 
rate to  preclude  a  re-examination  by  the  other ; 
that  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  de- 
liberate on  any  measure  which  has  passed  the 
other  branch,  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  the 
bill  had  originated  in  that  House.  The  subject 
now  under  consideration,  Mr.  K.  went  on  to 
say,  was  a  most  important  measure,  and  had 
passed  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Those  very  considerations,  rather  than  forbid- 
ding, demanded  a  peculiar  and  circumspect  ex- 
amination of  the  bill  in  this  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature. It  may,  for  example,  have  fortui- 
tously passed  the  other  House.  Care  ought  to 
be  taken  that  it  do  not  in  like  manner  fortuitous- 
ly pass  the  Senate.  The  smallness  of  the  majority 
in  the  other  House,  the  possibility  of  its  varying, 
&c,  instead  of  being  reasons  for  hurrying  over 
this  bill,  were  reasons  why  it  should  be  exam- 
ined more  freely.  If  this  reasoning  were  not 
true,  the  constitution  and  public  opinion  were 
equally  wrong;  the  Legislature  should  consist 
of  but  one  branch.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
permitted  to  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  Senate 
disregarding  the  suggestion,  that  possibly  the 
bill  might  fail  on  being  again  brought  before 
the  other  House  by  amendments  from  this 
House,  would  decide  according  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  stations  here,  and  with  an  un- 
biassed regard  to  their  fitness  on  such  amend- 
ments as  should  be  proposed ;  leaving  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  consequences  of  a  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  where,  by  the  constitution, 
it  ought  to  rest.  These  suggestions  flowed  from 
an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Mr.  K.,  that, 
although  the  question  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  the  Senate  would  be  urged  to  pass 
the  bill  without  amendment,  lest,  on  its  return 
to  the  House,  if  the  Senate  did  its  duty  by 
amending  it,  the  bill  would  fail. 

Mr.  Bibb,  of  Georgia,  rose  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  It  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  im- 
possible for  a  statesman,  in  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating national  questions,  and  considering 
cause  and  effect,  not  to  look  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country  with  apprehension  and 
alarm.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances  not 
necessary  to  be  enumerated,  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  at  this  moment  lost  to  the  nation. 
"Whether  it  should  be  finally  lost  to  the  nation, 
or  should  be  recovered,  would  depend,  in  all 
human  probability,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  occasion.  To  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  fulfil  its  engagements  to  the  public 
creditors,  to  restore  confidence  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
transactions,  to  prevent  any  thing  but  gold  and 


silver  from  being  a  legal  tender,  to  maintain 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  were,  he  said,  the 
leading  objects  which  produced  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  The  regulation  of  the  gen- 
eral currency  of  the  country,  without  which  the 
attainment  df  these  great  objects  is  impractica- 
ble, is,  said  Mr.  B.,  at  this  moment  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  Government  by  petty 
corporations  and  swindling  individuals  through- 
out the  community.  This,  he  said,  is  the  abject 
condition  of  our  affairs.  Could  any  honorable 
Senator  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  leave 
his  seat  at  the  present  session,  without  making 
an  effort,  a  great  effort,  to  reform  the  national 
currency,  to  regain  the  power  over  it  which  we 
have  lost?  The  country  was  rich  in  resources, 
its  people  in  individual  means ;  and  yet  both 
the  country,  and  individuals,  were  unequal  to 
meet  their  engagements  honestly  and  faithful- 
ly ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  the  Government  was 
compelled  to  legalize  that  species  of  swin- 
dling by  which  the  important,  necessary  pow- 
er of  sovereignty,  the  regulation  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,was  taken  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  unnecessary,  he  said,  to  re- 
capitulate the  cause  which  had  produced  this 
state  of  things,  but  he  did  verily  believe  that, 
unless  the  present  Congress  should  take  some 
efficient  measure  to  compel  the  resumption  of 
payment  of  specie,  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  ever  would  be  done.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  acts  of  the  State 
governments ;  scarcely  a  session  passed  in  which 
bank  charters  were  not  granted  by  them  to  the 
amount  of  millions — and,  as  the  influence  of 
these  State  banks  increased,  so  did  the  difficulty 
of  legislating  on  this  subject.  Mr.  B.  then  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  other  points  of  view.  At 
the  present  moment,  he  said,  the  people  in 
the  Eastern  States  pay  the  revenue  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  Treasury  notes ;  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  making  a  great  effort  to 
call  in  that  species  of  paper.  When  that  object 
was  accomplished,  what  would  be  the  situation 
of  the  Eastern  States  ?  Whilst  other  quarters 
of  the  country  were  paying  their  taxes  in  pa- 
per, those  banks  must  either  pay  in  paper  as 
valuable  as  specie,  or  in  specie  itself;  the  in- 
evitable consequence  must  be,  that  the  banks 
of  that  part  of  the  country  must  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  other  hanks.  All  the  banks  in 
the  country  would  then  be  united  against  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payment.  So  far  as  he  had  heard, 
Mr.  B.  said  that  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  Senate  was,  that  some  course  of  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil ; 
the  only  question  was  as  to  the  mode.  He  had 
heard  but  two  modes  proposed;  the  one,  to 
declare  by  law  that  after  a  certain  day  the  pa- 
per of  those  banks  refusing  to  pay  specie  should 
not  be  receivable  in  dues  to  the  Government; 
the  other,  to  establish  a  National  Bank.  The 
first  plan,  he  said,  was  impracticable ;  the  peo- 
ple cannot  pay  what  they  cannot  get — besides, 
that  such  a  measure  would  cause  a  combination 
of  the  banks,  too  strong  for  the  Government  to 
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overpower.  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  go  further  ; 
he  believed  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  had 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  National 
Bank ;  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that 
it  was  the  best  possible  means  of  restoring  the 
country  to  the  old  state  of  things.  Now,  he 
asked,  whether  on  a  question  of  mere  detail, 
they  ought  to  risk  the  loss  of  an  object  so  im- 
portant as  this  bill?  Mr.  B.  asserted  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  said  he  would  justify  the  ground, 
that,  although  this  bill  might  not  be  perfect,  he 
should  vote  against  every  amendment  of  every 
character ;  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Baebour,  of  Virginia,  next  took  the 
floor,  and  opposed  the  proposed  amendment  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  of  which  what 
follows  is  but  an  outline.  He,  too,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  bank  or  no  bank  as  the  most  im- 
portant that  could  be  presented  to  the  National 
Legislature  at  this  session.  The  rejection  of 
this  bill,  he  believed,  would  expose  us  to  a 
continuation  of  all  the  inconveniences  ex- 
perienced in  every  quarter  of  the  Union  from 
the  present  state  of  the  circulating  medium, 
causing  a  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the 
value  of  property  and  products  greatly  to  be 
deprecated,  and  bringing  with  it  a  train  of  evils 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  he  had  such 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  National  Bank, 
in  correcting  the  evils  of  the  mass  of  paper 
afloat,  in  enabling  the  Government  and  in- 
dividuals to  fulfil  their  engagements,  that  he 
had  brought  his  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Bank  would  be  an 
epoch  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  that,  instead 
of  the  cloud  which  darkens  the  horizon,  it  will 
usher  in  a  new  day  of  prosperity,  replete  with 
benefits  to  the  nation,  &c . 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  subject  before  the  House.  The 
Constitution,  he  said,  had  imparted  to  the 
Congress,  among  other  great  attributes,  the 
power  of  regulating  the  coin  of  the  United 
States.  How  had  Congress  acquitted  themselves 
of  this  duty  ?  Where  and  of  what  effect  were 
these  regulations  ?  "Where  was  the  uniformity 
of  currency  ?  Mr.  B.  described  the  variety  and 
fluctuation  of  value  of  the  paper  in  circulation, 
not  only  in  various  States,  but  in  contiguous 
towns  and  counties,  &c.  This  was  a  great  evil, 
deprecated  on  all  hands.  The  power  intended 
by  the  constitution  to  have  been  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government,  was,  by  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  make  use  of  it, 
exercised  by  every  State  in  the  Union,  fre- 
quently by  individuals,  &c.  Hence  arose  an 
excess  of  paper  issues,  causing  depreciation  to 
an  extent  which  could  scarcely  be  estimated — 
an  evil  which  called  for  a  remedy  in  a  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  Where  was  the  an- 
tidote which  the  Executive,  in  this  only  the 
organ  of  the  public  sentiment,  had  called  on 
Congress  to  interpose  ?    The  patient,  said  Mr. 


B.,  is  sick,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot ;  he  asks  for  oil  and  wine  to  be 
poured  into  his  wounds,  which  would  be  other- 
wise fatal.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  pro- 
pose any  other  antidote  than  that  now  before 
us?  Where  is  the  adventurous  knight  who 
will  suggest  another  remedy  ?  If  there  be  a 
Don  Quixote  in  politics,  let  him  appear.  No, 
Mr.  B.  said,  not  even  a  nostrum  had  been 
tendered  to  substitute  this  plan.  If  no  other 
remedy  was  offered,  ought  they,  he  asked,  to 
higgle  about  details,  to  split  hairs  on  the  ques- 
tion ?  Mr.  B.  then  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
mutual  concession  among  legislators ;  without 
which,  he  said,  the  idea  of  legislation  was  the 
most  vague  and  illusory  that  ever  entered  the 
human  mind.  It  was  necessary,  Mr.  B.  then 
argued,  for  the  present  diseased  paper  medium, 
since  specie  had  fled  the  country,  or  was  scat- 
tered in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  substitute  a 
medium  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  nation. 
If  an  institution  were  established  to  issue  a 
paper  of  that  description,  we  should  have,  he 
said,  in  lieu  of  a  medium,  the  value  of  which 
will  not  live  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  from 
the  spot  where  we  receive  it,  a  paper  which 
will  embrace  the  Union  in  its  grasp.  It  would 
also  be  a  great  financial  instrument,  necessary 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  national  duties  in  this 
respect.  On  this  head,  the  experience  of  the 
last  war  spoke  a  language  which  incredulity 
itself  could  not  doubt.  In  the  dark  and  gloomy 
period  of  the  last  Winter,  when  this  subject  was 
discussed,  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  that 
this  was  the  only  means  of  remedying  an  evil 
from  which  so  much  was  apprehended.  That 
time,  he  rejoiced,  had  passed  by ;  but  he  hoped 
the  lessons  of  experience  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  away  with  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  this  motion,  to  amend  the  bill.  He  cer- 
tainly had  entertained  no  expectation,  he  said, 
when  he  submitted  the  motion,  that  it  would 
have  drawn  the  bill  into  so  general  discussion. 
Whenever  a  National  Bank  had  been  proposed, 
he  said,  he  had  always  supported  it  with  such 
modifications  as  he  thought  correct.  He  did 
believe  a  well-regulated  institution  of  this  kind 
would  be  useful  to  the  Government;  and, 
though  the  Government  had  at  a  certain  period 
declined  the  exercise  of  its  power  in  this  re- 
spect, he  felt  no  inclination  to  prevent  them 
from  again  occupying  the  ground  of  the  old 
United  States  Bank.  He  was,  he  said,  now 
willing  to  give  his  aid  in  establishing  a  bank  on 
proper  principles ;  but  he  never  could  assent  to 
this  or  any  other  measure  on  the  ground  taken 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  and  Virginia. 
The  bill  was,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Senate,  read  section  by  section  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment;  and  yet  gentlemen  declared 
they  would  not  listen  to  any  proposition  to 
amend  the  bill,  but  take  it  as  it  stood.  [Mr. 
Bibb  explained,  that  his  remark  was  confined  to 
unessential  amendments.!    It  might,   Mr.  M. 
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said,  l)e  difficult  to  define  what  makes  an 
amendment  important ;  for  him  it  was  sufficient 
reason  for  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  would 
be  better  with  than  without  it.  He  could  not, 
he  said,  see  the  force  of  the  objection  to  send- 
ing this  bill  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives better  than  it  came  from  them;  gentle- 
men must  certainly  conclude  that  that  House 
was  greatly  in  love  with  a  bad  bill.  It.  always 
had  been  held  irregular  to  suggest  in  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  what  might  have  passed  in 
debate  in  the  co-ordinate  branch ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly, Mr.  M.  said,  more  improper  to  go  into  a 
wide  field  of  conjecture  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  there. 

Mr.  M.  agreed  that  the  public  suffered  much 
inconvenience  from  what  was  termed  the  state 
of  the  public  medium ;  it  was  not  very  ma- 
terial whether  it  was  produced  by  what  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  had  termed  swindling, 
or  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  called 
the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  banks.  Mr.  M. 
replied  to  other  arguments  used  by  the  gentle- 
men who  had  opposed  his  motion.  In  regard 
to  the  operation  of  interest  on  moneyed  insti- 
tutions, he  said  he  believed  that  principle  was 
felt  as  much  by  the  State  banks  as  by  that 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  incorporate. 
Any  bank,  guided  by  other  motives,  would  de- 
part from  the  objects  of  the  institution.  Mr. 
M.  attached  no  sort  of  consequence  to  the  idea 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  in  order  to  exercise 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  regulate  the 
coin  of  the  country.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  said,  had  already  regulated  it;  he 
knew  of  no  law  which, authorized  any  officer  of 
the  Government  to  receive  any  part  of  this 
spurious  money  which  the  gentleman  said  was 
in  circulation.  The  laws  were  already  perfect 
on  this  subject.  If  the  Executive  officers  had 
received  other  moneys  in  payment  than  those 
authorized  by  law,  Mr.  M.  said  they  had  acted 
without  law — without  right.  What  necessity 
there  might  have  been  for  their  doing  so,  he 
would  not  now  examine.  Oases  might  arise,  in 
which  the  officers  of  the  Government  may  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  neglect- 
ing the  execution  of  a  law,  &c.  That  an  evil 
existed,  he  said,  all  agree,  and  all  suppose  that 
the  bank  to  be  incorporated  by  this  bill  will  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  lessen  the  evil,  or 
entirely  correct  it.  The  object  of  his  motion 
was  to  give  the  bank  the  greatest  possible 
power  to  effect  these  purposes.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  bank  would  at  first  move  slowly. 
But,  Mr.  M.  said  he  had  no  sanguine  anticipation 
that  this  amendment,  or  any  other,  or  the 
prudence  of  the  directors,  would  be  able  wholly 
to  cure  the  evil.  What  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  evil  ?  The  banks  themselves ;  banks  in- 
corporated under  the  same  restrictions  as  this 
bill  contained,  issue  now  the  very  rags  which 
had  been  described.  The  remedy  now  pro- 
posed was,  Mr.  M.  thought,  something  like 
Sangrado's  practice :  more  bank  paper  of  the 
same  sort — more  hot  water  for  the  same  evil. 


In  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  this  bank's 
doing  any  thing  but  a  specie  business,  Mr.  M. 
undertook  to  assert,  that  the  charter,  in  its 
present  shape,  gave  the  bank  the  power  to  issue 
notes,  without  even  promising  payment  of 
specie.  The  clause  which  authorizes  the  bank 
to  issue  notes  did,  in  fact,  for  the  want  of  due 
restrictions,  authorize  the  bank  to  issue  notes 
payable  when  it  pleased ;  none  but  notes  pay- 
able on  demand  were  indeed  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  Government — but  they 
might  be  issued  payable  two  years  after  date 
for  other  purposes,  and  would  probably  cir- 
culate quite  as  well  as  the  notes  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  He  should  ima- 
gine, he  said,  that,  as  the  bank  was  now  con/- 
stituted,  sensible  men,  having  the  management 
of  it,  would  not  attempt  to  do  business  without 
taking  that  course.  Mr.  M.  pointed  out  other 
defects,  as  he  viewed  them,  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  said  he  did  not 
expect  to  vote  for  the  bank  bill  in  its  present 
form,  but  notwithstanding,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt  this  amendment; 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  capital  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  as  large  a  proportion  as 
ought  to  be  called  for  in  specie  at  the  time  of 
subscription.  If  danger  were  anticipated  from 
the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  specie,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  introduce  into  the  bill  a 
provision,  that  the  bank  should  not  issue  paper 
until  it  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coin  to 
justify  it  in  so  doing.  Though  he  should  not 
vote  for  the  bank,  he  should  regret  to  see  its 
first  issues  to  individuals  who  were  connected 
with  the  institution ;  indeed,  he  should  rather 
suppose,  the  great  demand  for  discounts  from 
the  bank,  would  be  to  enable  the  merchants  to 
pay  bonds,  constantly  falling  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  customs.  These  merchants,  for  their 
notes,  will  obtain  credits  at  the  bank,  to  the 
amount  of  perhaps  seven,  eight,  or  ten  millions 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  United  States 
will  be  the  only  power  that  can  call  for  it ;  and, 
Mr.  D.  presumed,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
a  run  on  the  bank  from  the  Government,  &c. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  remarked 
that  specie  was  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  or 
Southern  States;  the  banks  in  the  Middle 
States  still  retain  as  much  specie  as  they  ever 
had.  If  the  bank  might  sell  stock  for  specie, 
why  might  not  individuals  do  the  same,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  pay  it  into  the  bank  ?  United 
States  stock  would  at  a  certain  price  command 
specie  anywhere. 

Mr.  Sanfoed  spoke  in  support  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  denying  the  correctness  of  the  doc- 
trine on  which  opposition  was  made  to  any 
amendment  of  this  bill.  It  was  a  subject,  he 
said,  which  particularly  required  caution  and 
circumspection  in  deciding  upon  it.  He  con- 
sidered the  amendment  before  the  Senate  as 
presenting  this  question :  With  what  sum  shall 
the  bank  commence  its  operations  ?  This  being 
intended  to  be  a  specie  bank,  Mr.  S.  said,  every 
proposition  tending  more  certainly  to  make  it 
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more  so,  was  worthy  of  favorable  consideration. 
The  bill  as  it  stood  contemplated  $1,400,000 
in  specie  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  bank  to 
begin  upon.  Mr.  S.  said  he  could  not  but 
think,  with  Mr.  Mason,  that  this  sum  was  too 
small.  There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  bank  from  issuing  $35,000,000  on  this 
amount  of  specie  paid  in,  if  they  thought  proper 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Tatloe  replied  to  Mr.  Saneoed,  and 
quoted  the  provisions  of  the  bank  to  show,  that 
the  bank  dare  not  issue  one  dollar  more  paper 
than  it  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able 
to  honor  with  gold  or  silver.  The  bank  had  the 
power  to  do  otherwise,  it  was  true;  and  so 
have  we  power  to  cut  our  own  throats — but 
the  bank  is  no  more  likely  than  we  are  to  com- 
mit afelo  de  se.  As  to  the  second  instalment 
being  paid  with  the  specie  of  the  first,  Mr.  T. 
said  it  was  impossible  to  pay  $2,800,000,  (the 
amount  of  the  second  instalment,)  with  $1,400,- 
000,  (the  amount  of  the  first,)  and  the  worst, 
therefore,  only  one-half  of  the  second  instal- 
ment could  be  drawn  from  the  vaults  of  the 
bank. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned,  leaving  the  pend- 
ing question  undecided. 


Monday,  April  1. 
BanTc  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration,  in 
committee,  of  the  bill  from  the  House,  to  incor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Goldsboeough  on  Saturday  still  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  "Wells  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  having  gone  through 
the  different  amendments  which  have  been  be- 
fore them,  and  it  not  being  probable  that  there 
are  many  more,  if  any  other,  intended  to  be 
brought  forward,  the  proper  period  for  submit- 
ting a  proposition,  which  will  fairly  bring  into 
notice  the  general  views  of  this  subject,  has, 
perhaps,  now  arrived.  In  support,  then,  of  the 
proposition  of  postponement,  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  next,  of  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  which  I  purpose  to  move  you, 
I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  while  I  en- 
deavor to  show,  first,  that  it  transcends  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
containing  the  provisions  which  this  does ;  sec- 
ondly, the  inexpediency  of  enacting  such  a  law 
as  this,  even  if  we  possess  the  constitutional 
power  to  do  it;  and  thirdly,  that  our  true 
policy  is  to  avoid,  at  this  time,  legislating  upon 
the  subject — to  pass  no  law,  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, incorporating  a  banking  company. 

That  which  has  heretofore  been  the  occasion 
of  so  much  headed  controversy,  was  simply  a 
question  relating  to  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  a  power  in  Congress  to  incorporate  a 
company  for  establishing  a  bank.  That  question 
is  now  at  rest,  nor  do  I  propose  to  disturb  it. 


The  sole  inquiry  we  now  have  to  make  is,  as  to 
the  true  character  and  just  extent  of  this  author- 
ity, that  we  may  not,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  carry 
it  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

The  power  that  is  granted  is  a  power  to  es- 
tablish a  bank  for  a  particular  end,  and,  of 
course,  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  general 
power,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  banks 
that  previously  existed  in  the  States.  For  this 
reason  it  is  a  power  of  a  minor  character  to  that 
of  the  States,  and  is  to  be  exercised  always  with 
a  steady  and  di|j;inct  view  to  the  end  for  which 
it  is  created.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  lawful 
power,  and  has  a  right  to  pursue  its  prescribed 
course.  It  may  keep  company  with  the  State 
authority,  but  has  no  right  to  quarrel  and  slay 
its  companion  on  the  road.  Every  application, 
then,  of  this  power,  by  the  United  States, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  embarrass  or  impair 
the  free  exercise  of  the  power  reserved  to  the 
States,  is  unwarranted,  and  if  done  by  us  with 
a  view  to  such  a  purpose,  is  the  affair  of  arro- 
gance and  usurpation. 

This  is  not  a  primary,  expressed,  original 
power.  In  vain,  as  such,  do  we  seek  for  it  in 
the  constitution.  It  is  only  a  secondary,  an  im- 
plied, derivative  power,  if  such  may  be  properly 
termed  the  means  of  executing  an  expressly  del- 
egated power.  Here  it  may  fairly  be  asked, 
Why  was  this  power  left  to  implication  ?  Did 
it  escape  notice  ?  Was  it  overlooked  ?  Was  it 
too  unimportant  for  enumeration  ?  Every  view 
of  this  subject,  and  every  relation  in  which  it 
can  be  placed,  to  the  other  authorities,  affords 
an  inference  not  easily  resisted,  that  a  grant  of 
this  power  was  not  intended  to  be  applied.  If 
the  express  grant  of  such  a  power  was  moved, 
the  silence  of  the  constitution  as  to  that  power, 
proves  that  it  must  have  been  rejected.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  was  moved  in  that  body,  and 
was  rejected.  If  this  was  actually  the  case,  (as 
I  am  persuaded  it  was,)  it  certainly  requires  the 
utmost  effort  of  ingenuity  to  prove  that  this 
power  was  left  to  implication,  in  order  that  the 
subordinacy  of  its  character  might  be  the  more 
clearly  established,  and  the  arrogance  of  its 
pretensions  the  more  easily  repressed.  This  is 
all,  if  it  be  not  a  great  deal  more  than  any 
fair  mode  of  interpreting  the  constitution,  as 
we  have  it,  will  warrant.  We  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  that  the  great  men,  who  form- 
ed this  frame  of  government,  were  unacquaint- 
ed with,  or  unmindful  of,  the  imposing  charac- 
ter of  this  power,  or  of  its  history  here  or 
abroad.  Did  they  not  know  that  a  proposition 
to  incorporate  a  banking  company,  by  the  old 
Congress,  had  been,  by  that  body,  rejected? 
And  furthermore,  could  those  grave  and  learned 
men  been  unaware  (if  they  intended  this  power 
to  b.e  inferred  as  a  means  of  executing  another 
power)  of  the  arduous,  perhaps  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  the  odious  character  of  the  task 
they  devolve  upon  implication  ?  Did  not  that 
enlightened  body  know  that  grants  of  specially 
enumerated  authorities  would  not  warrant  the 
exercise  of  a  power  as  a  means  for  carrying  into 
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effect  another  power,  where  the  means  itself  is, 
in  character  and  importance,  entitled  to  rank 
with  some  one  of  the  enumerated  authorities? 
That  such  is  the  real  character  of  the  means  in 
question,  in  relation  to  some  of  those  authorities, 
even  limited  and  circumscribed  as  it  may  be,  I 
am  obliged  to  admit  there  is  too  much  reason 
for  insisting.  That  I  have  a  doubt,  therefore, 
on  my  mind,  on  this  point,  I  am  free  to  confess. 
It  is  possible,  perhaps  it  is  probable,  if  the  vote 
I  am  to  give  upon  this  bill  demanded  of  me,  in 
respect  to  that  difficulty,  a  decision,  that  further 
deliberation,  aided  by  the  authorities  which,  I 
am  told,  suppert  the  opposite  opinion,  might  re- 
move that  doubt. 

Sir,  I  confidently  rely  upon  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  honorable  gentlemen  who  have 
heretofore  so  strenuously  denied  the  existence  of 
the  power  in  question  in  this  Government,  will 
accompany  me  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  this  power.  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
to  be  (not  an  original,  substantive,  but)  a  de- 
rivative, incidental  power.  "What,  then,  is  the 
specially  enumerated  power  to  which  it  is  inci- 
dent, as  one"  of  the  "  necessary  and  proper  " 
means  for  its  execution  ? 

Is  it  an  incident  to  the  power  to  "  promote 
the  general  welfare  ?"  The  capacious  charac- 
ter of  this  provision,  if  it  is  to  be  viewed  simply 
as  a  grant  of  power,  would  render  the  subse- 
quent enumeration  of  special  powers  a  matter 
of  supererogation.  The  terms  "  general  welfare," 
when  used  in  the  constitution,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  having  themselves  reference  to  one 
of  the  great  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which 
this  Government  was  established,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  the  special  powers, 
contained  in  the  constitution,  have  been  del- 
egated. 

Is  this  authority  to  establish  a  bank  an  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  borrow  mo- 
ney on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,"  by  rea- 
son of  its  correlative  tendency  in  procuring  a 
faculty  to  lend?  If  this  be  the  source  from 
which  it  is  lawfully  derived,  we  need  look  no 
further  for  the  origin  of  this  or  any  other  au- 
thority. If  this  be  its  fountain-head,  we  have 
here  a  never-failing  spring  of  power,  abundantly 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes,  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, of  this  or  of  any  other  Government  upon 
earth.  I  turn  away  from  it,  therefore,  without 
further  investigation. 

Is  this  power  derived  from  that  of  coining 
money,  regulating  its  value  and  that  of  foreign 
coin  ?  Is  the  right  to  establish  a  National  Bank, 
on  account  of  its  tendency  in  our  hands  to  op- 
erate upon  what  is  called  the  currency  of  the 
country,  derived  from  this  or  any  other  specially 
delegated  authority  ?  There  are  two  provisions 
in  the  constitution  which  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  point.  That  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred respecting  coin,  and  that  which  prohibits 
the  States  the  issue  of  "  bills  of  credit,  and  the 
declaring  of  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a 
lawful  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts."  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  argue  that  a  power  to 


make  a  bank  distinctly  with  a  view  to  its  put- 
ting into  circulation  promissory  notes  that  shall 
have  the  faculty  of  mixing  and  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  of 
becoming  something  like  paper  money,  is  nota 
necessary  and  proper  auxiliary  to  the  power  in 
this  Government  of  making  a  metallic  medium; 
that  a  power,  in  short,  to  make  a  metallic  mo- 
ney has  not  incident  to  it,  as  a  "  necessary  and 
proper  "  means  for  its  execution,  the  power  to 
make  a  paper  money.  Nor  need  any  time  be 
spent  in  resisting  an  inference,  drawn  from  a 
restraint  imposed  upon  a  particular  power  in  the 
State  governments,  which  affects  to  communi- 
cate to,  and  to  set  up  in,  this  Government  a 
faculty  co-ordinate  with  another  power,  which 
is  left  in  those  governments  free  and  unshackled. 
So  far,  then,  as  honorable  gentlemen  say  this 
measure  is  intended  or  calculated,  whether  with 
a  view  to  regulation  or  improvement,  or  under 
any  other  pretence,  to  operate  upon  what  is  call- 
ed the  national  currency  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  restrain  the  States  from  establishing  similar 
institutions,  and  impair  the  free  exercise  of  the 
franchises  of  those  already  incorporated,  it  is 
warranted  by  no  part  of  the  constitution. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion where  alone  can  be  found,  if  anywhere, 
the  lawful  source  of  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  incorporate  a  banking  company. 
We  have  the  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  for  certain  great 
national  purposes.  It  is  now  admitted,  ,by  most 
of  the  former  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  is  nothing 
more  than  the  employment  of  a  "  necessary  and 
proper"  means  for  carrying  "into  execution" 
the  power  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  The 
correctness  of  this  doctrine,  I  have  before  de- 
clared it  to  be  not  my  purpose  to  call  into  ques- 
tion. This  part  of  my  argument  is  entirely 
predicated  upon  its  admission,  and  is  designed 
solely  to  be  confined  to  those  views  of  the  sub- 
ject which  will  show  the  true  character  and 
just  extent  of  this  authority,  and  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  we  are  not  carrying  it,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  on  our  tables, 
further  than  is  warranted  by  the  constitution. 
This,  then,  being  the  power  to  which  the  au- 
thority to  establish  a  bank  is  incident,  as  a 
"necessary  and  proper"  means  for  its  execution, 
we  cannot  have  much  difficulty  in  the  definition 
of  its  limits.  Its  effect  upon  this  power  must 
be  in  relation  to  the  collection,  the  safe-keep- 
ing and  transmission  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
notes  which  a  bank  issues  may  (but,  by  the  by, 
the  affairs  of  a  bank  may  be  mismanaged  and 
they  may  not)  provide  the  people  with  an  equal 
medium  for  the  payment  of  their  public  dues 
to  this  Government.  This  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  operate  upon  the  currency ;  it  is  not 
merely  to  afford  the  people,  in  their  relations 
with  the  Government,  something  more  porta- 
ble and  convenient  to  procure,  and  pay,  thaD 
metallic  money,  but  it  is  to  provide  them  with 
a  medium  of  contribution,  at  a  time  when  the 
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metallio  medium  shall  disappear  from  circula- 
tion. Here  provision,  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rency generally,  would  seem  at  first  to  be  in- 
tended for  an  event  like  that  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  metallic  medium ;  but  we  must  al- 
ways remember  that  our  power,  in  relation  to 
the  medium  of  circulation,  refers  solely  to  a 
metallic  medium ;  and  of  course  excludes  the 
other — expressio  unius  est  exclwio  alterius.  If 
it  be  not  questioned  how  far,  in  this' point  of 
view,  as  connected ,  with  the  currency  (a  sub- 
ject, as  before  mentioned,  expressly  legislated 
upon)  there  is  a  power  to  procure  for  the  peo- 
ple these  kind  of  facilities,  for  the  payment  of 
their  taxes ;  surely  the  power  must,  in  this  re- 
spect, confine  itself  directly  to  this  end.  What 
then  is  the  capital  necessary  for  constituting  a 
bank  to  answer  this  purpose  ?  This  ought  to 
have  been  shown  us.  Those  who  have  no  war- 
rant to  employ  this  power,  but  distinctly  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end, 
must  have  known  that  the  purposes  for  which 
alone  it  can  be  lawfully  used,  prescribe  the 
limitations  to  its  exercise.  The  moral  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  them  not  to  exceed  those 
limits,  requires,  likewise,  that  they  should  as- 
certain where  they  were  placed.  If  there  has 
been  an  inquiry  made  upon  this  head,  what 
principles  have  guided  that  inquiry ;  and  which 
of  them  have  been  presented  to  the  Senate? 
"What  calculations  have  been  submitted  to  us,  to 
show  that,  in  respect  to  the  capital,  we  are  not 
exceeding  the  pale  of  our  authority?  The 
hazard  of  excess  must  not  be  incurred,  while 
there  are  any  means  at  our  command  of  ascer- 
taining how  it  may  be  avoided.  It  is  not  for 
those  of  us  who  think  it,  at  this  time,  inexpe- 
dient to  establish  a  bank,  to  show  where  the 
excess  is.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  friends  of 
this  bill,  who  call  upon  us  for  our  votes,  who 
desire  that  we  should  keep  them  company,  to 
prove  to  us  that  they  are  going  no  further  than 
they  ought  to  go.  This  they  have  not  done.  It 
has  not  been  affirmatively  proven  to  us  that  a 
capital  to  this  amount  is  necessary ;  and,  for 
one,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  capi- 
tal of  thirty-five  millions,  is  larger  than  is  re- 
quired, for  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  to 
establish  a  bank.  A  capital  much  lower  than 
even  twenty  millions  would  be  adequate  to  the 
establishment  of  a  bank,  in  each  State  in  the 
Union ;  and  the  objects  of  safe-keeping,  and 
easy  transmission  of  the  public  revenue  accom- 
plished. The  capital  of  this  bank,  with  a  view 
to  the  effect  of  its  notes,  in  affording  an  equal 
medium  for  the  payment  by  the  people,  and  the 
receipt  by  the  Government,  of  the  public  dues, 
.  is  not  to  be  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  any 
given  state  of  things.  The  charter  is  to  last  for 
twenty-years.  If  this  capital,  during  that  period, 
should  be  likely  to  become  too  small,  the  power 
to  raise  it  by  our  own,  or  other  subscriptions, 
may  be  reserved.  If  we  have  a  view,  in  ascer- 
taining the  proper  extent  of  this  capital,  to 
periods  when  the  preservative  of  a  metallic 
medium  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  paper 


circulation,  then  this  capital  (if  the  bank  is  to  be 
what  its  advocates  insist  upon  to  be  their  inten- 
tion to  render  it,  a  specie  paying  bank)  is  un- 
necessarily large.  Its  issues,  in  such  times, 
must  be  limited,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  but  by  that  of  the  specie  in  its 
vaults.  If  our  attention,  however,  is  principally 
directed,  as  tome  it  seems  it  ought  to  be,  to  the 
usual  and  natural  state  of  things,  when  the  pres- 
ence of  the  metallic  medium  will  afford  to  the 
paper  currency  a  free  and  uninterrupted  circu- 
lation, then  *much  smaller  capital  than  that  of 
thirty-five  millions,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
would  enable  the  bank,  by  the  successive  issues 
and  returns  of  its  paper,  to  afford  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Government  the  desired  facilities. 
The  process  between  the  Government  and  the 
people,  is  that  of  payment  and  disbursement ; 
and  the  steady  and  uniform  succession  of  these 
operations,  which  can  never  be  disturbed,  com- 
municates to  a  paper  medium,  even  in  a  higher 
degree,  the  well-known  faculty  belonging  to  a 
metallic  medium,  of  transacting  a  large  amount 
of  business  with  a  small  amount  of  money.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  can  there  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  much  smaller  capital  would  not 
afford  every  lawful  facility  that  the  revenue 
operations  of  this  Government  require?  A 
capital  of  ten  millions  successfully  accomplished 
this  object,  and  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four 
millions  of  other  banking  capital,  conjointly 
with  the  metallic  medium,  circulated  the  whole 
business  of  the  Government  and  the  country. 
Surely,  then,  a  national  banking  capital  of 
twenty  millions,  with  the  banking  capital  of  the 
States,  will  be  now  amply  sufficient  for  the 
same  purposes ;  however  high  may  be  our  esti- 
mate of  the  increased  activity  and  expansion  of 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  country.  If 
I  am  well  founded  in  these  remarks,  I  have  sus- 
tained and  established  one  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  this  bill ;  by  showing  that  the  capital  of 
this  bank  is  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  we  are  required 
to  keep  in  view,  in  the  establishment  of  this 
institution. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  interesting  point 
of  view  which  it  remains  to  notice,  and  which 
goes  to  show  that  this  bill  does  not  merely,  in 
respect  to  capital,  exceed  our  constitutional  au- 
thority. I  refer  to  that  provision  which  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  directors  of  this  bank  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Every  control  and  authority  over 
this  great  moneyed  institution,  so  intimately 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  great  interests  of 
society,  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  limited  objects  we  are  bound  to 
keep  in  view,  communicates  to  the  Government 
an  influence  and  patronage  which  it  has  no  right 
to  possess.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  circum- 
scribe, within  narrow  limits,  what  I  have  to 
say  in  respect  to  the-  just  character  of  that  in- 
fluence, after  the  able  view  of  it  which  must 
have  been  presented  by  the  honorable  member 
from  New  York  (Mr.  King)  in  support  of  Ms 
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motion  to  strike  out  this  part  of  the  bill.  The 
honorable  chairman  (Mr.  Bibb)  who  reported 
this  bill,  in  reply  to  that  argument,  insisted  that 
there  was  incident  to  the  power  to  establish  a 
bank,  that_  of  prescribing  the  regulations  which 
are  necessary  to  guard  the  country  against  the 
mischief  it  might  otherwise  do.  Sir,  I  deny  not 
the  truth  of  this  position ;  but  still  it  equally 
remains  to  be  shown  that  the  regulation  in 
question,  which  invests  the  Government  with 
an  influence  of  such  magnitude,  is  "  necessary 
and  proper"  to  prevent  a  greater  mischief  than 
the  one  which  the  regulation  itself  introduces. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Baebofe)  contends  for  the  salutary  effect  of 
this  regulation,  and  insists  that  it  communicates 
to  the  Government  an  influence  too  unimport- 
ant to  justify  any  serious  apprehension.  He 
considers  these  directors  merely  as  sentinels  on 
the  watch  tower,  and  that-  the  smallness  of 
their  number  can  never  give  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  dangerous  ascendency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  institution.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
inquire  into  the  character  of  these  directors. 
If  they  are  sentinels  on  the  watch  tower;  if 
they  are  to  be  enlisted  into  our  sercice,  what 
bounty  are  we  to  give  them ;  what  pay  are  they 
to  receive  from  us  ?  They  are  to  perform  for 
us  an  important  service ;  they  are  to  apprise  us 
of  the  earliest  approaches  of  danger.  The  board 
of  directors  will  be  daily  assembled,  and  these 
our  sentinels  must  mount  guard  as  often ;  they 
are  to  have  a  full  share  of  trouble  in  the  super- 
intendence of  this  institution,  and  they  are  to 
do  all  this,  not  for  the  good  of  the  concern,  in 
which  they  have  no  participation,  but  for  our 
advantage  solely,  that  we  may  know,  in  time 
to  take  care  of  ourselves,  when  this  company  is 
likely  to  go  astray  from  its  duty  to  the  stock- 
holders, the  country,  or  the  Government.  These 
are  services,  I  admit,  of  great  value,  and  to  be 
performed,  no  doubt,  by  able  and  virtuous  men ; 
and  yet,  for  all  this,  you  pay  nothing ;  and  why 
so?  Are  we  to  calculate  upon  a  degree  of' 
patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  to  which  we 
make  no  claim  ourselves  ?  The  truth  is,  we  do 
not  expect  these  services  to  be  performed  for  us 
without  remuneration ;  but  the  anomaly  con- 
sists in  our  not  paying  for  them  ourselves.  These 
spies  are  to  be  in  our  service,  and  to  labor  for 
its,  on  account  of  the  pay  they  receive  from 
others.  In  imitation  of  the  Napoleon  model, 
these  gentlemen  are  to  be  maintained  by  those 
whom  they  are  set  over  to  guard.  Their  posts 
will  be  places  in  request  ■  at  all  times^-in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  In  times  of  peace,  of  public 
repose,  when  the  business  of  the  country  is 
undisturbed,  and  the  Government  in  no  need  of 
loans  from  the  bank,  these  directorships  will  be 
entirely  useless,  for  any  lawful  purpose,  to  the 
United  States.  During  this  period,  the  men 
who  hold  these  appointments,  and  their  numer- 
ous friends,  will  be  but  as  yultures  fattening  on 
the  institution.  During  this  period  you  obtain 
a  patronage  for  the  Administration,  through 
the  medium   of  these  directors,  and  their  re- 


tainers, without  the  performance  of  any  lawful 
service.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  provision  is 
unconstitutional;  and  the  influence  for  which 
you  oblige  others  to  pay,  is  as  unjust  as  it'  is 
unconstitutional.  But  when  the  season  of  diffi- 
culty arrives;  when  war  shall  disturb  and  break 
up  the  regular  course  of  business ;  when  public 
and  private  credit  shall  be  shaken ;  when  the 
good  of  the  country  shall  imperiously  require 
the  affairs  of  this  institution  to  be  conducted 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  prudence  and 
circumspection,  then  will  be  the  time  that  the 
pernicious  agency  of  this  directorship,  co-ope- 
rating with  other  active  influences,  will  wield 
this  great  moneyed  corporation,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Government.  It  is  no  answer 
to  tell  us  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
these  directors.  The  Hercules  is  in  the  system 
— in  the  power  that  the  Government  possesses 
of  continuing  or  withholding  its  deposites. 
These  directors  are  hut  the  club  with  which 
you  arm  him.  The  smallness  of  their  number 
is  no  security.  The  principle  upon  which  they 
are  introduced  is  unsound,  is  corrupt,  is  con- 
tagious, and  its  natural  tendency  will  be  to 
spread  itself.  These  five  directors,  (whom  the 
Government  then  will  take  care  to  keep  in  their 
own  pay,)  themselves  the  absolute  creatures  of 
those  from  whom  they  have  derived  their  au- 
thority, will  be  sure  to  find  at  the  board,  when 
the  spirit  of  party  in  the  country  runs  high, 
others  become  as  subservient  as  themselves; 
and  cannot  fail,  in  a  season  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  with  their  united  influence,  to 
accomplish,  through  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of 
the  rest,  whatever  shall  be  demanded  of  the 
bank,  as  the  price  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Governmental  favor.  By  this  process,  will 
loan  upon  loan  be  riveted  upon  the  hank,  until 
this  great  debtor  will  Decome  its  lord  and  mas- 
ter. Surely  these  apprehensions  cannot  justly 
be  called  the  offspring  of  distempered  imagina- 
tions. Honorable  gentlemen  certainly  who, 
themselves,  have  painted  in  such  glowing  tints 
the  terrors  of  this  influence — not  of  the  influence 
of  such  a  body  politic  as  this,  in  which  it  is 
organized,  and  directly  set  up  and  established, 
and  openly  avowed  to  the  world,  but  of  one 
where  it  was  sedulously  guarded  against — surely 
such  will  not  insist  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  alarm.  Formerly  it  was  said,  give  this  new 
power,  this  lever,  but  a  fulcrum,  a  point  to  rest 
upon,  and,  like  another  Archimedes,  it  will 
move  the  political  world  as  it  pleases.  Afford 
it  but  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  States, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  in  their  sovereignties 
or  the  people  beyond  its  purchase.  Formerly 
it  was  calculated,  in  its  mildest  form,  to  destroy 
the  responsibility  between  the  Government  and 
the  people;  and  leading  to  extravagance,  to 
corruption,  and  to  wicked  and  ruinous  wars,  to 
overturn  the  liberties  of  this  nation.  If  these 
representations  of  danger  were  somewhat  sur- 
charged in  respect  to  the  former  institution, 
how  just  are  they  with  respect  to  the  present ! 
To  me  it  seems  that  now  is  the  time  that  we 
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ought  most  sedulously  to  guard  against  a  power 
of  this  kind  in  the  Government,  while  the 
young,  the  enterprising,  the  ambitious,  and  the 
military  character  of  this  country  is  developing 
itself.  I  say  the  military  character  of  this  na- 
tion, because  it  is  but  too  apparent  that  the 
events  of  the  late  "  glorious  war"  (as  it  is  not 
unfrequently  triumphantly  termed)  have  had  no 
tendency  to  increase  our  fondness  for  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  That  there  was  glory  in  that 
war  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge ;  but  speaking 
of  the  war  generally,  and  the  situation  of  the 
country  during  its  continuance,  of -its  causes, 
and  its  errors,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  if 
there  was  glory — and  I  repeat  again  I  am  proud 
to  acknowledge  it — it  was  only  "  gloom  in  glory 
dressed."  Much,  sir,  I  fear  that  this  happy 
country,  once  so  fond  of  peace,  when  sufficient- 
ly practised  upon,  is  to  become  as  deeply 
enamored  of  war  and  valorous  enterprise  as  La 
Maneha's  Knight,  and,  with  him,  is  to  be  made 
to  exclaim,  "  armor  is  our  dress  and  battles  our 
repose."  I  shall  press  this  objection  no  farther. 
We  are  permitted  by  the  constitution  to  incor- 
porate a  banking  company  to  facilitate  the  col- 
lection and  disbursement  of  our  revenue.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  power  must  be  exer- 
cised with  a  view  to  its  proper  objects,  and  that 
every  regulation  that  looks  further  than  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  is  unwarranted ;  and 
in  relation  to  this  directorship,  I  think  it  must 
be  apparent,  that  it  is  entirely  foreign  to  these 
objects ;  or,  if  in  a  slight  degree  incidentally 
connected  with  them,  that  its  main  bearing  is 
upon  other  points,  and  that  its  general  tendency, 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  parties,  is  to 
communicate  an  influence  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  an  extremely  dangerous 
character.  The  bill,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
ifi  unconstitutional. 

The  remaining  constitutional  objection  to  this 
bill  arises  from  its  interference  with  the  concur- 
rent power  of  the  States.  It  is  to  operate  upon 
the  State  banks,  "  peaceably  if  it  can,  forcibly 
if  it  must."  "With  this  object  in  view,  the  bill 
no  doubt  has  been  formed  to  have  due  effect. 
Indeed,  with  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
Government,  it  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its 
object,  whenever  the  necessary  impulse  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  given.  If  a  faculty  is  commu- 
nicated to  a  power  in  this  Government  to  regu- 
late a  concurrent  power  in  the  State  govern- 
ments, there  is  an  end  at  once  of  the  co-ordi- 
nancy  of  these  powers ;  one  of  them  instantly 
becomes  only  the  humble  dependent  upon  the 
the  other,  and  must  even  cease  its  existence 
whenever  the  will  and  pleasure  of  its  superior 
shall  be  known.  How  extraordinary  has  been 
the  course  of  opinions  upon  this  subject ! 

Mr.  Dax  a  made  a  brief  reply ;  after  which 
the  question  was  taken  on  the  motion,  and  neg- 
atived—yeas 6,  nays  29. 

"Weditesday,  April  3. 
Banh  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendments  to  the  bill,  entitled  "  An 


act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,"  having  been  reported  by 
the  committee  correctly  engrossed,  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  as  amended ;  and,  the  blanks 
having  been  filled,  the  bill  was  further  amend- 
ed by  unanimous  consent. 

On  the  question,  "Shall  this  bill  pass,  as 
amended  ?  "  it  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas.  22,  nays  12,  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Barry,  Brown,  Campbell, 
Chace,  Condit,  Daggett,  Fromentin,  Harper,  Horsey, 
Howell,  Hunter,  Lacock,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Morrow, 
Roberts,  Talbot,  Tait,  Taylor,  Turner,  Varnum,  and 
Williams. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Dana,  GaiHard,  Goldsborough, 
Gore,  King,  Macon,  Mason  of  New  Hampshire,  Bug- 
gies, Sanlbrd,  Tichenor,  Wells,  and  Wilson . 


Thubsday,  April  4. 
Navigation  System. 

The  bill  "to  establish  a  navigation  system  for 
the  United  States"  being  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Haepek  moved  to  recommit  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations,  and  to  refer  to  the 
same  committee  the  following  resolutions,  which 
he  read  in  his  place,  and  laid  on  the  table,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  provision  onght  to  be  made  by  law 
for  excluding  gradually  from  the  naval  and  merchant 
service  of  the  United  States  all  persons  other  than 
native  citizens,  or  citizens  heretofore  naturalized. 

Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law 
for  compelling  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
to  have  on  board  a  number  of  apprentices,  in  propor- 
tion to-  the  tonnage  of  such  vessels,  respectively. 

Mr.  Haepee  said  his  object  in  moving  this 
recommitment  was  to  prevail  on  the  Senate,  if 
possible,  to  remould  the  bill,  so  as  to  incorpo- 
rate into  it  the  new  ideas  contained  in  these  res- 
olutions— new,  he  meant,  as  respected  that 
bill,  though  no  doubt  very  familiar  within  these 
walls,  and  to  well-informed  and  reflecting  men 
throughout  the  country.  And  as  the  motion, 
should  it  prevail,  would  give  a  new  shape  to 
the  bill,  and  a  new  character  to  our  whole  mar- 
itime system — a  character  which  he  deemed  it 
of  the  highest  importance  to  impart  to  that 
great  branch  of  our  policy — he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent ou  him  to  state,  somewhat  at  large, 
the  leading  considerations  which,  in  his  opinion, 
recommended  this  measure.  He  was  sensible 
that  neither  those  considerations  nor  the  meas- 
ure itself  were  new  in  that  House  or  to  the 
nation.  They  had  often  no  doubt  been  the  sub- 
ject of  reflection  and  discussion  abroad,  and 
sometimes  of  deliberation  within  those  walls; 
but  as  he — not  having  then  the  honor  of  a  seat 
in  that  body — had  no  part  in  those  deliberations, 
he  might  perhaps  be  more  readily  excused,  for 
occupying  some  portion  of  its  time  with  his 
ideas  concerning  the  great  interests  involved  in 

the  question.  

Tuesday,  April  9. 

Application  for  a  Senator  to  testify  before  a 

Committee  of  the  Souse. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
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tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  requesting 
the  attendance  of  the  honorable  Nathan  San- 
ford,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  that  House,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  testimony  in  the  matter  under  examination 
of  the  said  committee,  concerning  the  alleged 
misconduct  of  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  District  Court  for  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Kino  submitted  the  follow- 
ing motion  for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  the  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  yesterday, 
do  allow  the  attendance  of  the  honorable  Nathan  San- 
ford,  a  member  of  this  House,  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  testimony  in  the  matter  under  examination  of  the 
said  committee,  concerning  the  alleged  misconduct 
of  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Death  of  the  Representative,  Richard  Stanford, 
Esq. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announced  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  Stanfobd,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  that  his  funeral  will  take  place  to- 
morrow at  12  o'clock.  Whereupon,  on  motion 
by  Mr.  Maoon, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Senate  will  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stanford,  late  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock  ; 
and,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  they  will  go  into  mourning,  and  wear  a 
black  crape  round  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 


Thuesday,  April  11. 
'   Patent  Office. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesident  of  the  United  States  : 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

With  the  view  to  the  more  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  important  and  growing  business  connected 
with  the  grant  of  exclusive  rights  to  inventors  and 
authors,  I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
office  within  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  charged 
therewith,  under  a  director,  with  a  salary  adequate 
to  his  services,  and  with  the  privilege  of  franking 
communications  by  mail  from  and  to  the  office.  I 
recommend,  also,  that  further  restraints  be  imposed 
on  the  issue  of  patents  to  wrongful  claimants,  and 
further  guards  provided  against  fraudulent  exactions 
of  fees  by  persons  possessed  of  patents. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

April  11,  1816, 


Friday,  April  12. 
Senator  allowed  to  attend  a  Committee  of  the 
H.  R.  to 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  submitted  the  9th  instant,  by  Mr.  Kino, 
which  was  amended  and  agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  in  compliance  with 


the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  8th  instant,  do  allow  the  attendance  of 
the  honorable  Nathan  Sanfoed,  a  member  of 
this  House,  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  testimony  in  the  matter  under  examination 
of  the  said  committee  concerning  the  alleged 
misconduct  of  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  district  court  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Introduction  of  Slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  bill  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(authorizing  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  property  of  persons 
coming  to  reside  here,)  was  read  a  third  time; 
and  on  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  pass  ? "  it 
was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  13,  nays 
16,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Barry,  Brown,  Fromen- 
tin,  Gaillard,  Goldsborough,  Lacock,  Macon,  Mason 
of  Virginia,  Roberts,  Tait,  Turner,  and  Williams. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Condit,  Daggett,  Dana,  Gore, 
Horsey,  Hunter,  Mason  of  New  Hampshire,  Morrow, 
Ruggles,  Sanford,  Talbot,  Thompson,  Tichenor,  Var- 
num,  Wiles,  and  Wilson. 


Wedxesdat,  April  24. 
Engineer   Corps. 

Mr.  Baeboue  submitted  the  following  motion 
for  consideration : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ,  in  addition  to  the 
corps  of  engineers  as  now  established,  a  skilful  assist- 
ant, whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  pay, 
forage,  rations,  and  other  emoluments  of  Brigadier 
General. 

Monday,  April  29. 
Revenue  Currency. 
The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  together  with  the  amendments  pro- 
posed thereto. 

The  resolution  was  in  the  following  words : 
Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  here- 
by is,  required  and  directed  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  cause,  as-  soon  as  may 
be,  all  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  accru- 
ing or  becoming  payable  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
collected  and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  as  by  law  provided  and  declared ; 
and  that,  from  and  after  the  twentieth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  no  such  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of 
money  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to  the  United 
States  as  aforesaid,  ought  to  be  collected  or  received 
otherwise  than  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United 
States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Campbell  moved  to  add  a  clause  (sub- 
stantially) to  include  in  the  receivable  paper, 
the  notes  of  all  banks  which  shall  pay  their 
notes  on  demand  in  the  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question,  "Shall  the  amendments  be 
engrossed,  and  the  resolution  read  a  third  time 
as  amended  ? "  it  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas  19,  nays  11,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Barry,  Bibb,  Campbell,  Chaoe , 
Condit,  Daggett,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Harper, 
Howell,  Macon,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Sanford,  Tait, 
Tichenor,  Turner,  Varnnm,  and  Williams. 

Nays  — Messrs.  Barbour,  Goldsborongb,  Gore, 
King,  Lacock,  Mason  of  New  Hampshire,  Morrow, 
Roberts,  Ruggles,  Wells,  and  Wilson. 


Tuesday,  April  30. 
Reward  to  Faithful  Attendants. 
Mr.  Laoook  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved,  That  there  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  this  House  to  Robert  Tweedy,  Tobias  Simp- 
son, and  George  Hicks,  the  extra  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  as  a  gratuity  for  their  uniform  good 
conduct. 

And  the  resolution  was  three  times  read  by 
unanimous  consent  and  passed. 

Mr.  Vabnttm  reported  from  the  joint  commit- 
tee that  they  had  waited  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  informed  them  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make  to  the 
two  Houses  of^Jongress. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  .House,  having 
finished  the  business  before  them,  are  about  to 
adjourn.' 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Senate,  having 
finished  the  Legislative  business  before  them, 
are  about  to  adjourn. 

Whereupon,  the  President  adjourned  the 
Senate  sine  die. 
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THE    HOUSE    OF    KEPKESENTATIVES." 


Monday,  December  4,  1815. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, the  following  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appeared,  produced  their  cre- 
dentials, and  took  their  seats,  to  wit : 

From  Neio  Hampshire — Charles  H.  Atherton,  Brad- 
bury Cilley,  Roger  Vose,  and  Jeduthun  Wilcox. 

From  Massachusetts — William  Baylies,  George  Brad- 
bury, Elijah  Brigham,  Benjamin  Brown,  Samuel  S. 
Conner,  John  W.  Hulbert,  Cyrus  King,  Jeremiah 
Nelson,  Albion  K.  Parris,  Timothy  Pickering,  John 
Heed,  Thomas  Kice,  Nathaniel  Ruggles,  and  Solomon 
Strong. 

From  Rhode  Island — John  L.  Boss,  junior. 

*  LIST  OP  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  H.  Atherton,  BradbuTy  Cilley, 
William  Hale,  Roger  Vose,  Jednthun  Wilcox. 

Massachusetts. — William  Baylies,  Geo.  Bradbury,  Elijah 
Brigham,  Benjamin  Brown,  Samuel  8.  Conner,  John  W. 
Hulbert,  Cyrus  King,  Elijah  H.  Mills,  Jeremiah  Nelson, 
Albion  K.  Parris,  Timothy  Pickering,  John  Heed,  Thomas 
Eice,  Nathaniel  Euggles,  Asahel  Stearnes,  Solornan  Strong, 
Samuel  Taggart,  Labau  Wheaton,  Artemas  Ward,  Daniel 
Webster. 

Rhode  Island. — JohnL.  Boss,  jr.,  James  B.  Mason. 

Connecticut. — Epaphroditus  Champion,  John  Davenport, 
jr.,  Lyman  Law,  Jonathan  O.  Mosely,  Timothy  Pitkin,  Lew- 
is B.  Sturgcs,  Benjamin  Tallmadge. 

Vermont. — Daniel  Chipman,  Luther  Jewett,  Chauncey 
Langdon,  Asa  Lyon,  John  Noyes,  Charles  Marsh. 

Mew  York. — Samuel  E.  Betts,  James  Birdsall,  Micajah 
Brooks,  Asa  Adgate,  Victory  Birdseye,  Oliver.  C.  Comstock, 
Henry  Crocheron,  Daniel  Cady,  Thomas  R.  Gold,  Thomas 
P.  Grosvenor,  Jabez  B.  Hammond,  Moses  Kent,  John  Lo- 
vett,  Hosea  MofRtt,  Peter  B.  Porter,  John  Savage,  Abraham 
H.  Schenck,  John  W.  Taylor,  George  Townsend,  Enos  T. 
Throop,  Jonathan  Ward,  Westel  Willoughby,  jr.,  James  W. 
Wilkin,  Peter  II.  Wendover,  John  B.  Yates. 

New  Jersey.— Ezra  Baker,  Benjamin  Bennett,  Ephraim 
Bateman,  Lewis  Condict,  Henry  Southard,  Thomas  Ward. 

Pennsylvania.— Thomas  Burnside,  William  Crawford, 
William  Darlington,  Hugh  Glasgow,  Isaac  Griffin,  John 
Hahn.  Joseph  Heister,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Samuel  D.  Ing- 
ham, Jared  Irwin,  Aaron  Lylo,  William  Maclay,  William 
Milnor,  William  Piper,  John  Boss,  John  Sergeant,  Thomas 
Smith,  James  Wallace,  John  Whiteside,  Thomas  Wilson, 
William  Wilson. 


From  Connecticut — Epaphroditus  'Champion,  John 
Davenport,  jun.,  Lyman  Law,  Jonathan  O.  Mosely, 
and  Lewis  B.  Sturges. 

From  Vermont — Daniel  Chipman,  Luther  Jewett, 
Chauncey  Langdon,  Asa  Lyon,  Charles  Marsh,  and 
John  Noyes. 

From  New  York — Samuel  R.  Betts,  James  Birdsall, 
Micajah  Brooks,  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Henry  Croche- 
ron, Thomas  R.  Gold,  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  John 
Lovett,  Hosea  Moffitt,  John  Savage,  Abraham  H. 
Schenck,  John  W.  Taylor,  Enos  T.  Throop,  George 
Townsend,  Jonathan  Ward,  and  James  W.  Wilkin. 

From  New  Jersey — Ezra  Baker,  Ephraim  Bateman, 
and  Henry  Southard. 

From  Pennsylvania — William  Crawford,  William 
Darlington,  John  Hahn,  Joseph  Heister,  Joseph  Hop- 


Delaware.— Thomas  Cooper,  Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — Stevenson  Archer,  George  Baer,  John  C. 
Herbert,  Charles  Goldaborough,  William  Pinkney,  Philip 
Stuart,  Eobert  Wright. 

Virginia.— Philip  P.  Barbour,  Burwell  Bassett,  James 
Breckenridge,  William  A.  Burwell,  John  Clopton,  Thomas 
Gholson,  Peterson  GoodVyn,  Aylett  Hawes,  John  P.  Hun- 
gerford,  James  Johnson,  John  G.  Jackson,  John  Kerr,  Jo- 
seph Lewis,  jr.,  William  McCoy,  Hugh  Nelson,  Thomas 
Newton,  James  Pleasants,  jr.,  John  Randolph,  William  H. 
Roane,  Ballard  Smith,  Daniel  Sheffey,  Magnus  Tate,  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker. 

North  Carolina. — Joseph  H.  Bryan,  James  W.  Clarko, 
John  Cnlpeper,  Weldon  N.  Edwards,  Daniel  M.  Eomoy, 
William  Gaston,  William  E.  King,  William  C.  Love,  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  William  H.  Murfree,  Israel  Pickens,  Eichard 
Stanford,  Lewis  Williams,  Bartlctt  Tancey. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  John  J.  Chappell, 
Benjamin  Huger,  William  Lowndes,  William  Mayrant,  Hen- 
ry Middleton,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Taylor,  William  Wood- 
ward. 

Georgia.— Alfred  Cuthbert,  Boiling  Hall,  John  Forsyth, 
Wilson  Lumpkin,  Thomas  Telfair,  Eichard  Henry  Wilde. 

Kentucky.— James  Clark,  Henry  Clay,  Joseph  Desha, 
Benjamin  Hardin,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Alney  McLean, 
Samuel  McKee,  Stephen  Ormsby,  Solomon  P.  Sharpe,  Micah 
Taul. 

Tennessee. — William  G.  Blount,  Newton  Cannon,  Bennett 
H.  Henderson,  Samuel  Powell,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Isaac 
Thomas. 

Ohio. — John  Alexander,  James  Caldwell,  David  Clen- 
denin,  William  Creighton,  jr.,  John  McLean. 

Louisiana. — Thomas  Boiling  Robertson. 

Missouri  Territory. — Rums  Easton,  Delegate. 
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kinson,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Aaron  Lyle,  William 
Maclay,  "William  Milnor,  William  Piper,  Thomas 
Smith,  James  Wallace,  John  Whiteside,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, and  William  Wilson. 

From  Delaware — Thomas  Cooper. 

From,  Maryland — John  C.  Herhert,  Philip  Stuart, 
and  Robert  Wright. 

From,  Virginia — Philip  P.  Barhour,  James  Breck- 
enridge,  William  A.  Burwell,  Thomas  Gholson,  Pe- 
terson Goodwyn,  Aylett  Hawes,  John  P.  Hungerford, 
Joseph  Lewis,  jun.,  William  McCoy,  Hugh  Nelson, 
Thomas  Newton,  James  Pleasants,  jun.,  William  H. 
Roane,  Ballard  Smith,  Magnus  Tate,  and  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker. 

From  North  Carolina — Joseph  H.  Bryan,  James 
W.  Charles,  John  Culpeper,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Wil- 
liam H.  Murfree,  Richard  Stanford,  Lewis  Williams, 
and  Bartlett  Yancey. 

From  South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun,  John  J. 
Chappell,  William  Lowndes,  William  Mayrant,  Henry 
Middleton,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Taylor,  and  Wil- 
liam Woodward. 

From  Georgia — John  Forsyth,  Boiling  Hall,  Wil- 
son Lumpkin,  and  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 

From  Kentucky — James  Clark,  Henry  Clay,  Joseph 
Desha,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Alney  McLean,  Stephen 
Ormshy,  Solomon  P.  Sharpe,  and  Micah  Taul. 

From  Tennessee — Newton  Cannon,  Bennett  H. 
Henderson,  Samuel  Powell,  James  B.  Reynolds,  and 
Isaac  Thomas. 

From  Ohio — John  Alexander,  James  Caldwell,  Da- 
vid Clendenin,  William  Creighton,  jun.,  and  John 
McLean. 

From  Louisiana — Thomas  B.  Robertson. 

A  quorum,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  members,  being  present,  the 
House  proceeded,  by  ballot,  to  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker,  and,  upon  examining  the  ballots,  it  ap- 
peared that  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  Bepresent- 
atives  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  was  duly 
elected :  Whereupon,  Mr.  Clay  was  conducted 
to  the  Speaker's  Chair,  and  the  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate 
the  time" and  manner  of  administering  certain 
oaths,"  was  administered  to  him  by  Mr.  Weight, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  State  of  Maryland ; 
after  which  he  made  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  House  in  the  following  words : 

"  Gentlemen  :  It  is  not  merely  in  compliance  with 
a  respectful  usage,  but  from  the  most  profound  grati- 
tude, that  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  which  you  hare 
just  conferred  on  me.  I  shall  find,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  Chair,  considerable  allevia- 
tion, from  the  natural  progress  of  the  system  of  order, 
and  from  the  improvement  which  it  has  received  un- 
der the  able  presidency  of  my  predecessor.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  chiefly  upon  your  liberal  co-operation 
and  support  that  I  place  my  reliance.  Under  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  this,  I  shall  proceed,  with  all 
the  impartiality  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  which  you  have  assigned  me,  soli- 
citing your  indulgence  for  unintentional  error,  and 
soliciting  it  particularly  during  my  present  indisposi- 
tion." 

The  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  prescribed  by 
the  act  above  mentioned,  was  then  administer- 
Vol.  V.— 31 


ed,  by  the  Speaker,  to  all  the  other  members 
present. 

William  Lattimobe,  from  the  Mississippi 
Territory ;  Jonathan  Jennings,  from  the  In- 
diana Territory;  and  Benjamin  Stephenson, 
from  the  Illinois  Territory,  having  also  appear- 
ed and  produced  their  credentials  as  delegates 
to  represent  the  said  Territories  in  the  four- 
teenth Congress,  the  said  oath  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Speaker,  when  they  took  their 
seats. 

The  House  proceeded  to  elect  a  Clerk,  when 
it  appeared  that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
votes,  Thomas  Dougherty,  Esq.,  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  and  was,  therefore,  duly 
elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Weight,  after  some  little 
discussion,  it  was 

Besohed,  That  Thomas  Dunn  be  appointed 
Sergeant  at  Arms ;  Thomas  Claxton,  Door- 
keeper ;  and  Benjamin  Burch,  Assistant  Door- 
keeper to  this  House. 

Tuesday,  December  5. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Perm- , 
sylvania,  Jaeed  Irwin;  from  Maryland, George 
Baer;  from  Virginia,  James  Johnson,  John 
Keek,  and  Daniel  Sheffey  ;  and  from  North 
Carolina,  William  Gaston  and  Daniel  M. 
Forney,  appeared,  produced  their  credentials, 
were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Wright,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed yesterday  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  reported  that  the  committee 
had  performed  that  service,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident answered  that  he  would  make  a  com- 
munication to  the  two  Houses  to-day,  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

A  message  was  then  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  [For  this  Message  see 
Senate  proceedings  of  this  date,  ante  paga  442.] 


Wednesday,  December  6. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit:  from  New 
Jersey,  Lewis  Condiot;  from  Pennsylvania, 
John  Seegeant,  and  from  North  Carolina, 
William  C.  Love,  appeared,  produced  their 
credentials,  were  qualified,  and  repaired  to  their 

seats.  

Thursday,  December  7. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Samuel  Taggaet  and  Laban  Whea- 
ton  ;  from  New  York,  Asa  Adgate  ;  and  from 
Pennsylvania,  Hugh  Glasgow,  appeared,  pro- 
duced their  credentials,  were  qualified,  and  took 
their  seats. 

The  New  Building. 

Mr.  Lowdnes,  from  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, delivered  in  the  following  report : 

"  The  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  inquire,  in  conjunction  with  a 
committeo  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  into  the  state  of 
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the  new  building  on  Capitol  Hill,  offered  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  upon 
what  terms  the  said  building  could  be  obtained  until 
the  Capitol  may  be  ready  for  their  reception,  report ; 
That,  having  examined  the  building  in  question,  they 
consider  it  much  better  adaped  to  the  convenience  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  than  that  they  at  present 
occupy.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  owners  of 
the  building,  have  represented  it  as  having  cost  (with 
the  land  attached  to  it)  thirty  thousand  dollars,  five 
of  which  has  been  expended  on  objects  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  Congress,  which  will  become 
useless  when  they  shall  leave  the  building.  This 
committee  have  stated  that  the  proprietors  will 
be  fully  satisfied  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  under  which  they  shall  receive  $5,000, 
with  an  annual  rent  of  $1,650,  (being  an  interest 
upon  their  capital  of  six  per  cent.,  with  the  addition 
of  the  price  of  insurance,)  making  the  lease  deter- 
minable at  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  Should  these 
terms  be  acceded  to  by  Congress,  the  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion on  Monday  next.  The  terms  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  to  be  equitable,  and  they  have 
submitted  a  bill  to  carry  them  into  effect." 

Mr.  Lowndes  then  reported  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  lease,  on 
the  terms  therein  mentioned,  "  the  new  build- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill,  with  the  appurtenances, 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  Congress;" 
which  was  twice  read,  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  passed  through  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

Chaplain  to  the  Souse. 
The  House  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Chaplain 
on  its  part  to  serve  during  the  session ;  when, 
after  several  ballotings,  the  Eev.  Spenoek  H. 
Cone,  having  a  majority  of  votes,  was  declared 
to  be,duly  elected. 

Monday,  December  11. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New 
York,  Petee  B.  Poeteb;  from  Pennsylvania, 
Thomas  Bubnside  ;  from  Maryland,  Stevenson 
Aeohee;  from  Virginia,  John  Clopton;  from 
North  Carolina,  William  K.  King  and  Isbael 
Pickens  ;  from  South  Carolina,  Benjamin  Hu- 
gee  ;  and  from  Georgia,  Alfeed  Cuthbeet  and 
Thomas  Telfair,  appeared,  produced  their  cre- 
dentials, were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 

Btjeus  Easton  also  appeared  and  took  his 
seat,  as  the  delegate  for  the  Territory  of  Mis- 


Tuesdat,  December  12. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit:  from  New 
Tork,  Daniel  Oadt  ;  from  Maryland,  Ohaeles 
Goldsboeottgh  ;  from  Virginia,  Buewell  Bas- 
sett;  and  from  Kentucky,  Benjamin  Haedin, 
appeared,  were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 


Wednesday,  December  13. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Elijah  H.  Mills  ;  from  New  York, 


Moss  Kent  ;  from  Delaware,  Thomas  Clayton, 
and  from  Pennsylvania,  Isaac  Geiffin,  appear- 
ed, produced  their  credentials,  were  qualified, 
and  took  their  seats. 

Westel  Willoughby,  jr.,  from  New  York, 
who  was,  on  yesterday,  declared  duly  elected  a 
member  of  this  House,  in  the  place  of  William 
S.  Smith,  also  appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took 
his  seat. 

The  Speakee  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Caro- 
lina: 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

Sir  :  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  that  I  have  this  day,  by  let- 
ter to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  resigned  my 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  cannot  withdraw  from  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  for  years  without  expressing  the 
grateful  sense  I  entertain  of  their  uniform  kindness, 
and  assuring  them  that  it  will  be  remembered  with 
pleasure  during  my  life. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

NATH.  MACON. 
Washington,  Dec.  13,  1815. 

Settlers  in  Missouri. 
Mr.  Easton  moved  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  alterations  and  amendments  are  necessary  to 
be  made  in  the  law  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption 
to  settlers  on  the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of 
Missouri. 

A  motion  was  made  by  another  gentleman  to 
amend  the  same  by  adding  thereto  the  words, 
"  and  also  in  the  Territories  of  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana."    Upon  which  motion 

Mr.  Easton  observed,  that  the  law  giving 
the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  settlers  on  the 
public  lands  in  the  Illinois  Territory  had  been 
amended  at  the  last  session.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  the  proposed  inquiry;  that 
the  object  of  the  resolution  offered  by  him  was 
to  place  those  settlers  on  the  public  lands  in 
the  Missouri  Territory  upon  a  similar  footing 
to  such  settlers  on  the  Illinois  Territory;  that 
the  law  of  Congress  of  April  12,  1814,  gave  to 
the  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  in  the  Territory 
of  Missouri,  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the 
purchase  thereof  upon  the  same  terms  as  is 
granted  to  settlers  of  the  like  description  in  the 
Illinois  Territory,  by  the  act  of  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1813,  which  had  heen  amended  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  By  a  reference  to  the 
last-mentioned  act  of  Congress,  it  would  be 
found  that  no  person  can  purchase,  under  the 
provision  of  the  act,  more  than  one  quarter 
section  of  land,  and  that  to  be  bounded  by  the 
sectional  and  quarter  sectional  lines ;  that  by 
those  acts  of  Congress,  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  settlers  upon  fractional  sec- 
tions, of  less  quantity  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  fractional  quarter  sections; 
that  by  the  general  provisions  made  by  law, 
the  officers  of  the  land  offices  are  prohibited  to 
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sell  lands  in  less  quantity  than  tracts  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres ;  that  in  the  Indiana 
Territory  the  lands  had  been  surveyed,  and  the 
settlers  then  located  themselves  within  certain 
known  boundaries;  that  it  was  not  so  in  Mis- 
souri Territory,  where  the  private  claims  to 
land  had  been  adjusting  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  the  public  lands  are  not  yet  survey- 
ed; many  persons  had  settled  under  Spanish 
grants,  some  of  which  had  been  anulled  by  the 
Government;  that  among  the  numerous  pri- 
vate claims  there  would  be  found  a  great  many 
fractional  sections  and  fractional  quarters  of 
less  quantity  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
upon  which  persons  are  settled ;  and  the  object 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  him  was  to  secure 
to  each  settler  on  the  public  lands  his  improve- 
ment in  that  Territory. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  resolu- 
tion agreed  to. 

Fbiday,  December  15. 
Another  member,   to    wit,    from  Virginia, 
John  G.  Jackson,  appeared,  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 


Monday,  December  18. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit:  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  Thomas  B.  Gbosvenob  and 
John  B.  Yates,  and  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Boss,  appeared,  produced  their 
credentials,  were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 


"Wednesday,  December  20. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New  York, 
Victory  Blrdseye,  and  from  Kentucky,  Sam- 
uel MoKee,  appeared,  produced  their  creden- 
tials, were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 


Thursday,  December  21. 
Two  members,  to  wit :  from  Rhode  Island, 
James  B.  Mason,  and  from  New  York,  Peteb 
H.  Wendoveb,  appeared,  produced  their  cre- 
dentials, were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 

Congressional  Reservation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  following  re- 
solve, submitted  by  him  a  few  days  ago : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appro- 
priating all  that  tract  of  land  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Congressional  Reservation,"  lying  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Maury  and  Giles,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Gerieme  land  warrants 
issued  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  the 
actual  occupants  within  the  hounds  of  said  tract,  who 
have  been  living  on  said  land  on  the  first  day  of 
January  last  past,  shall  have  a  preference  to  perfect 
titles  thereto :  Provided,  No  one  shall  be  permitted 
to  appropriate  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
nor  less  than  fifty  acres,  of  land. 

This  motion  Mr.  Yancey  proposed  to  amend, 
by  striking  out  the  whole,  except  the  word 


"  Sesolved,'"  and  inserting  the  following,  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriating  so 
much  of  the  land  lying  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Congressional  Reserva- 
tion,' as  may  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  claims 
under  land  warrants  issued  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  agreeably  to  the  third  section  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  the  18th  of  April,  1806,  entitled  '  An  act 
to  authorize  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  issue  grants 
and  perfect  titles*to  certain  lands  therein  described, 
and  to  settle  claims  to  the  vacant  and  unappropriated 
land  within  the  same.' " 

Mr.  Yancey  supported  his  motion,  by  show- 
ing how  the  interest  of  North  Carolina  would 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  except  his  anxiety  that  those 
persons  who  had  settled  on  these  lands  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  to  this  day  been  undisturbed 
by  the  Government,  should  have  the  preference 
in  purchasing.  He  had  their  case  much  at 
heart.  If  ever  there  were  people  in  the  Union 
entitled  to  the  right  of  pre-emption,  it  was 
those  people.  They  formed  the  barrier  of  that 
country.  They  were  a  part  of  the  brave  men 
that  defeated  the  Oreek  Indians ;  and  even  par- 
took in  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  Louisiana, 
when  their  country  required  their  services. 
Such  men  deserved  attention  from  Govern- 
ment. But  being  also  anxious  for  the  other 
object  of  his  motion,  and  there  appearing  to  be 
an  objection  to  connecting  them,  he  should  con- 
sent to  the  amendment  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Gaston  took  a  view  of  the  successive 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject  of  these  land 
claims.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  part- 
ing with  her  rights  to  the  United  States,  in 
1803  or  1804,  had  done  it  on  certain  conditions ; 
one  of  which  was,  that,  in  obtaining  titles,  no 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  citizens  of 
Tennessee  over  those  of  any  other  State.  It  was 
therefore  immaterial,  he  said,  what  were  the 
particular  merits  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  desired  to  secure 
the  right  of  pre-emption.  If  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress were  tied  up  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
cession  of  North  Carolina,  the  merits  of  these 
settlers  on  the  lands  would  not  avail  to  estab- 
lish their  claim  to  pre-emption  rights. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  the  discussion  of 
the  claims  of  actual  settlers  to  rights  of  pre- 
emption to  be  at  this  time  premature,  as  not 
properly  before  the  House.  He  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  the  resolution  now  proposed  to  be 
amended. 

Mr.  Pickens  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  State  of  North  Carolina  had  made 
a  grant  of  her  rights  in  an  act  containing  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  requiring  the  assent  of 
Congress  as  a  preliminary.  The  assent  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  Congress  in  1806,  in  the 
opinion  of  North  Carolina,  was  not  sufficient 
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to  satisfy  her  previous  act;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  insufficiency,  she  had  repealed 
her  first  act.  The  question,  whether  this 
repeal  was  valid,  would  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  act  of  Congress  of  1806  con- 
tained the  reservations  in  favor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  she  required  as  the  conditions  of 
the  surrender  of  her  rights.  The  last  clause  of 
the  original  resolution,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  had  so  much  at  heart,  embraced 
a  principle  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  act,  North  Carolina  hav- 
ing expressly  stipulated  against  it. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Yancey 
was  agreed  to ;  and,  thus  agreed  to,  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

Friday,  December  22. 
Public  Lands. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Tennessee,  submitted  the 
following  resolution  for  consideration  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  allowing 
to  those  persons  claiming  public  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia,  passed  January  7,  1795,  who  have  failed 
to  compromise  and  make  a  settlement  of  their  claims 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  an  act  for  the  indemnification  of  cer- 
tain claimants  of  public  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, within  the  time  therein  limited,  a  further  time 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  said  mentioned  act. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Private  Losses  in  Service,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yanoet,  the  House  resolv- 
ed itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  on  the 
bill  authorizing  the  payment  for  private  prop- 
erty lost,  captured,  or  destroyed,  whilst  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late 
war. 

The  most  earnest  discussion  took  place  on 
motions  successively  made  by  Messrs  Desha, 
Thomas,  Wilde,  and  Clay,  to  amend  the  bill 
so  as  to  include  the  case  of  the  horses  belonging 
to  those  militia  who  captured  Proctor's  army, 
that  were  lost  in  consequence  of  their  riders 
being  separated  from,  and  crossing  the  lake 
without  their  horses,  which  were  left  in  the 
care  of  the  United  States  officers. 

These  motions  were  advocated  by  the  above 
gentlemen,  and  others,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Yanoey  and  others.  The  main  objection  of 
them  was,  that  the  daily  allowance  (by  the  act 
of  1795)  to  mounted  volunteers  and  militia,  for 
the  use  of  their  horses,  was  intended  to  cover 
all  risks,  except  those  incident  to  battle ;  and 
that  the  accidents  of  breaking  loose,  getting 
mired,  &c,  by  which  the  horses  in  question 
were  lost,  were  such  as  were  intended  to  he  cov- 
ered by  the  liberal  allowance  of  forty  cents  per 
day  for  the  use  and  risk  of  horses.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  contended  with  force,  that  the 
United  States,  having  separated  the  rider  from 
his  horse,  and  assumed  the  care  of  it,  was  liable 
for  accidents  which  occurred,  generally,  in  con- 


sequence of  the  absence  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  animal  by  its  proprietor. 

No  one  of  the  amendments  on  this  subject 
prevailed,  all  of  them  being  negatived,  by  20  or 
30  majority. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Desha's  remarks  on 
the  above  bill : 

Mr.  Desiia  said  his  object  in  rising  was  to 
move  that  so  much  of  the  amendment,  proposed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
to  the  bill  under  consideration,  as  relates  to  a 
deduction  of  forty  cents  per  day,  allowed  by 
the  act  of  1795,  for  the  use  and  risk  of  horses, 
should  be  struck  out.  He  flattered  himself, 
that  before  he  sat  down,  he  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  the  hill 
with  his  amendment,  unless  the  part  that  relateB 
to  the  deduction  of  forty  cents  per  day  should 
he  erased,  was  partial  in  its  provisions,  and 
manifestly  unjust,  particularly  as  related  to 
Governor  Shelby's  volunteers,  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  horses  on  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
Fall  of  1813.  The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  makes 
provision  for  paying  for  horses  lost,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  forage,  without 
any  deduction — neither  ought  there  to  be  any. 
This  is  just;  but  how  does  it  stand  in  relation 
to  horses  lost  in  consequence  of  the  owners 
being  separated  from  them  by  order  of  the  com- 
manding General,  as  was  the  case  with  Gov- 
ernor Shelby's  men,  who,  under  the  order  of 
the  commanding  officer,  left  their  horses  on 
the  peninsula,  between  Sandusky  and  Portage 
River,  crossed  the  lake  where  it  was  forty  miles 
wide,  principally  in  open  boats,  pursued  the 
enemy  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  into  the  in- 
terior of  Canada,  overtook  them,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  commanded  by 
my  worthy  colleague,  captured  Proctor's  army, 
and  defeated,  with  considerable  slaughter,  hosts 
of  the  savage  allies  of  Britain.  And  can  it  be 
said  that  these  men  did  not  render  as  important 
services  as  those  who  lost  their  horses  for  want 
of  forage?  Then  why  this  deduction  of  forty 
cents  per  day,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
service  ?  It  is  partiality  in  th  e  extreme.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Government  is 
bound,  in  justice,  to  pay  for  all  horses  lost  at 
Portage,  by  accident  or  othewise.  The  horses, 
for  upwards  of  four  weeks,  were  virtually  and 
indeed  actually  in  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  order  of  its  agent,  during  which  time 
the  owners  had  no  control  over  them;  men 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  breaking  over  the  fence  made 
across  the  peninsula.  Then  I  say,  in  law,  equity, 
and  justice,  that  all  losses  sustained  during  this 
time,  the  Government  is  bound  to  pay  for ;  and 
to  refuse,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is 
manifest  injustice. 

What  was  the  situation  on  your  borders  at 
the  time  the  volunteers  tendered  their  services? 
Hull  had  surrendered  up  an  army.  Winchester 
had  been  defeated  at  the  river  Raisin.  Dud- 
ley's regiment  was  cut  up  at  the  Rapids.    The 
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blood  of  the  frontier  inhabitants  was  flowing 
under  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Dis- 
may hovered  on  your  borders.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  the  aged  and  patriotic  Shelby, 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  beat  up  for  volunteers. 
After  it  was  known  that  he  would  head  them 
in  person  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  a 
short  notice  produced  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, thirty -five  or  six  hundred  volunteers  pre- 
pared to  follow  their  patriotic  leader  into  Can- 
ada, or  anywhere  else  where  they  might  be 
serviceable  to  their  country.  Pay  was  scarcely 
a  consideration  with  them  ;  yet  they  could  not 
believe  that  their  country  would  be  ungrateful. 
The  understanding  was,  that  if  their  horses  were 
lost,  Government  would  pay  for  them.  The 
quartermaster  general,  by  the  order,  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  Governor,  had  the  horses  valued 
by  disinterested  persons,  and  entered  in  a  book 
for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  I  believe,  are 
deposited  in  the  War  Department.  Under  these 
circumstances,  had  not  the  volunteers  a  right 
to  expect  remuneration  in  case  of  losses,  where 
such  losses  were  not  occasioned  through  any 
neglect  on  their'  part— r-and  will  Government  act 
ungratefully  towards  their  patriotic  sons  of  the 
"West,  who,  with  other  exertions,  captured  a 
whole  army,  with  the  aid  of  my  colleague's  reg- 
iment, and  wrested,  as  it  were,  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  from  the  hands  of  hordes  of 
savages,  by  giving  peace  to  the  frontiers,  by 
deducting  forty  cents  per  day  from  the  hard- 
earned  wages  of  men  who  rendered  important 
services,  and  in  doing  which  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  their  horses  ?  Will  we  by  this 
act  verify  what  has  been  so  often  said  by  the 
enemies  of  free  Governments,  that  Republics 
are  always  ungrateful  ? 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  with  sev- 
eral amendments,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 


Tuesday,  December  26. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Connecticut, 
Benjamin  Tallmadgb,  appeared,  produced  his 
credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 


Wednesday,  December  27. 
Private  Losses  in  Service,  &c. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  making  compensation  for 
property  lost,  captured,  or  destroyed,  while  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  said  amendments  being  again  read,  were 
concurred  in  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  the  character  of  the  men, 
immediately  interested  in  this  subject,  had  the 
strongest  claim  upon  the  justice  of  Congress. 
The- farmers  and  mechanics,  and  men  who,  gen- 
erally speaking,  gained  a  livelihood  by  labor ; 
men  who  had  lived  in  domestic  ease,  quiet,  and 
happiness,  until  called  upon  to  defend  the  soil 


and  the  rights  of  their  country ;  men  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  many  of  them  really 
poor,  flocked  to  your  standard — virtuous,  val- 
iant, and  patriotic.  They  never  aimed  at  power, 
and  authority,  and  distinction,  save  that  which 
has  arisen  from  the  glory  they  have  acquired 
from  their  valiant  deeds,  and  having  by  their 
toils  and  sufferings  elevated  the  character  of  the 
nation  to  the  highest  pinnacle,  are  satisfied  to 
retire  to  private  life  to  enjoy,  under  the  shade 
of  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree,  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  they  have,  with  others,  defended. 
These  are  the  men  who  must  be  affected  by  the 
decision  of  this  question ;  these  are  the  men 
who  ask  for  justice,  not  charity,  although  they 
believe  that,  upon  this  principle^  an  appeal 
would  not  be  vain.  This  bill  makes  unjust  dis- 
tinctions. Cases  of  hardships  are  omitted. 
Horses  lost  in  battle,  from  unavoidable  casualty, 
should  be  classed  with  horses  killed  in  battle. 
No  reason  can  be  given  why  the  distinction 
should  be  made.  It  is  a  distinction  without 
difference.  Justice  discards  any  such  rule. 
Why  pay  for  horses  killed  in  battle  ? — because 
the  risk  is  no  ordinary  one,  but  extraordinary. 
The  same  reason  will  embrace  horses  lost  in 
battle.  In  each  case  Congress  is  bound  in 
justice  and  good  policy  to  remunerate  the  suf- 
ferers. 

Again,  the  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of 
horses  lost  for  want  of  forage ;  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant provision,  founded  injustice,  arisingfrom 
an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  damages  resulting  from  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  furnish  forage, 
which  was  one  condition  upon  which  the 
mounted  volunteer  undertook  to  serve  his  conn- 
try  ;  and  if  it  was  impracticable  to  comply  with 
this  positive  stipulation,  and  that  is  admitted, 
the  misfortune  should  not  rest  upon  the  citizen 
soldiers,  but  on  Government.  But,  Mr.  J.  said, 
a  case  as  strong  as  either  of  the  others  presented 
itself  for  consideration,  the  payment  for  horses 
lost  where  the  rider  was  dismounted  by  order 
of  the  commanding  General.  Take  the  memor- 
able case  of  Governor  Shelby  and  his  gallant 
corps.  Here  again  the  principles  of  policy  and 
justice  plead  for  remuneration;  the  reason  is 
obvious,  an  act  of  Government  produced  the 
result.  The  horses  were  in  this  case  lost  by  an 
order  of  the  commanding  General,  without  any 
fault  or  negligence  in  the  mounted  volunteer. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  case  ?  It  may  be 
strengthened,  it  may  be  placed,  not  only  on  the 
order  of  the  commander,  but  on  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  that  order.  What  causes  produced  this 
order?  The  impossibility  of  riding  over  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing the  enemy.  If  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  had  been  there,  would  the  order  have 
been  sanctioned  ?  If  Congress  had  been  there, 
would  Congress  have  sanctioned  the  order? 
These  inquiries  need  no  answer.  Then,  upon 
what  principles  can  these  claims  be  rejected, 
and  all  similar  claims  ?  for  the  argument  will 
apply  to  all  other  cases.    But  the  case  may  yet 
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be  strengthened.  In  the  result  of  the  measure 
— in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  in  that  quar- 
ter— compare  the  labors  of  these  men  with  the 
paltry  sum  which  will  be  expended  in  paying 
for  a  few  lost  horses.  A  provision  has  been  re- 
ported to  give  these  men  pay  for  their  horses, 
after  deducting  forty  cents  per  day,  which  the 
law  gave  them.  The  proposition  contains  a 
most  manifest  injustice.  The  value  of  the  horse, 
and  the  ordinary  risk  of  the  horse,  were  worth 
forty  cents  per  day ;  and,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
proposed  to  take  away  that  which  Government 
contracted  to  give  the  mounted  volunteer.  Did 
the  Government  have  to  use  coercion  ?  No, 
thousands  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  conn- 
try  in  the  hour  of  peril,  not  doubting  in  times 
of  peace  they  should  meet  with  at  least  justice 
if  not  liberality.  Such  was  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  confidence  was  well  founded ;  that  this  just 
expectation  will  be  realized.  But,  Mr.  J.  said, 
members  seemed  to  want  correct  information  as 
to  the  services  and  value  of  the  horse  of  a 
mounted  volunteer.  It  dispensed  with  all  the  ex- 
pensive train  of  baggage  wagons  and  provision 
escorts.  It  saved  thousands  to  the  United  States, 
at  the  moment  that  it  enabled  the  commanding 
officer  to  protect  invaded  frontiers,  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  and  force  him  to  battle  or  surrender. 


Thursday,  December  28. 

Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Ports  of  Entry. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  offered  for  considera- 
tion the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  by  law  a  port  of  entry  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  State  of  Ohio." 

Mr.  McLean  introduced  the  above  resolution 
by  observing,  that  a  very  respectable  and 
wealthy  association  of  gentlemen  had  been 
formed  in  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
goods  from  Europe  to  that  place ;  that  the  agent 
of  the  company,  before  this  time,  had  arrived  in 
England,  where  he  calculated  on  fixing  his  resi- 
dence. He  had  also  been  informed,  that  an- 
other similar  association  was  forming  at  the 
same  place.  The  invaluable  discovery  of  pro- 
pelling boats  by  the  agency  of  steam,  would 
enable  these  enterprising  associations  to  sur- 
mount with  ease  every  difficulty  in  ascending 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  He  believed 
it  would  not  require  more  than  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  days  to  perform  the  voyage  from  Orleans 
to  Cincinnati;  it  would  neither  be  expensive 
nor  hazardous.  At  present,  Mr.  M.  observed, 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  the  nearest  port  of 
delivery  to  Cincinnati.  Of  course,  importers  at 
the  latter  place  would  have  to  bond  their  duties 
at  Orleans,  and  the  time  consumed  in  proceed- 
ing to  Cincinnati  would  be  lost,  on  the  general 
credit  given  for  the  payment  of  duties.  This 
inconvenience  could  only  be  remedied  by  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  proposed  in  the  resolu- 
tion.   He  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  in 


the  power  of  the  committee  to  adopt  such  pro- 
visions as  would  effectually  guard  the  revenue 
from  fraud,  which  some  may  anticipate  from  so 
long  an  inland  navigation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  the 
proposed  resolution  was  amended  by  adding  to 
the  end  of  it  the  words,  "  Louisville,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky ;"  and  thus  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Private  Losses  in  Service,  &c. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  authorize  payment  for 
property  lost,  captured,  and  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  whilst  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  late  war,  was  read  the  third  time. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Foksyth  required  the 
yeas  and  nays,  being  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  because,  as  he  conceived,  in  it  cases 
were  identified  which  had  no  points  of  similar- 
ity ;  and,  in  general,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  in  some 
instances  with  the  common  principles  of  justice. 

The  bill  was  passed — yeas  113,  nays  15. 
Invalid  Corps. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill  making  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
infirm,  disabled,  and  superannuated  officers  of 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  of  tbe  late  war,  and 
of  the  army  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Lowndes  rose  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  whether  the  individuals  to  come 
in  under  this  bill  were  to  be  considered  on  the 
footing  of  charity  merely,  or  of  actual  service. 
There  was  nothing,  he  remarked,  in  the  bill, 
fixing  the  degree  of  corporeal  disability  which, 
should  prevent  an  invalid  from  entering  this 
corps.  Under  present  impressions,  he  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  proposed  invalid  corps 
was  too  much  in  imitation  of  European  institu- 
tions, but  little  adapted  to  the  state  of  society 
which  happily  exists  in  our  country.  Mr.  L. 
said  he  certainly  should  not  object  to  any  provi- 
sion which  charity  or  a  just  liberality  to  those 
who  have  suffered  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try might  present  for  consideration.  He  was 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  provide  in  any 
manner  deemed  best  for  those  who  are  disabled 
by  the  injuries  received  in  service  from  provid- 
ing for  themselves.  But  he  wished  to  hear  the 
reasons  why  Congress  should  depart  from  the 
old  method,  and,  as  he  thought,  the  best  meth- 
od, of  providing  for  such  persons  (by  pensions) 
the  means  of  support  at  their  own  homes,  in 
order  to  collect  them  in  a  body,  as  was  now 
proposed,  though  disabled  from  performing  ac- 
tive duty  Such  a  system  might  suit  countries, 
the  Governments  of  which  dare  not  trust  the 
people  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  those  coun- 
tries which  required  the  continual  presence  of 
military  power,  and  where  there  were  always 
some  duties  for  men  in  military  array  to  perform, 
which  invalids  could  execute  as  well  as  others. 
But  here,  where  no  such  necessity  existed,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  charitable  and  profit- 
able, in  every  point  of  view,  to  pursue  a  differ- 
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ent  course,  and  adhere  to  the  old  system  of 
affording  to  disabled  soldiers  the  means  of  sup- 
port by  moderate  pensions. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  pointed  out  the 
features  of  the  bill,  which  described  the  duties 
and  character  to  be  attached  to  this  corps.  The 
persons  composing  it  were  not  to  be  entitled  to 
promotion,  and  were  to  be  employed  in  garrison 
duty,  or  such  stationary  service  as  the  President 
should  direct,  to  which  they  would  be  nearly  as 
competent  as  able-bodied  men.  It  was  not  pro- 
posed to  substitute  this  bill  for  the  invalid  pen- 
sion system.  The  two  systems  might  well  exist 
together.  Those  who  did  not  choose  to  enter 
this  corps  would,  as  at  present,  be  entitled  to 
pensions,  which  must  be  relinquished  by  those 
who  enter  into  this  service.  The  disabled  sol- 
dier will  have  the  option  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
As  to  the  comparison  between  the  proposed  es- 
tablishments and  the  institutions  of  Europe, 
Mr.  J.  said  the  supposed  similarity  did  not  exist, 
because  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  there  de- 
pends on  his  troops,  differing  widely  from  our 
situation.  In  the  old  countries  they  have  hos- 
pitals of  invalids,  who  perform  no  duty  what- 
ever. The  corps  proposed  by  this  bill  was  of  a 
mixed  character.  Whilst  they  were  supported 
by  their  country  in  comfort,  they  would  requite 
its  generosity  by  corresponding  services.  The 
support  they  receive  will  merely  he  a  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered.  The  bill,  therefore, 
is  more  of  a  military  than  charitable  character, 
and  is  not  meant  as  a  substitute  for  the  pension 
system. 

Mr.  Wilde  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  afford  the  benefit  of 
its  provisions  to  such  of  the  militia  of  the  United 
States  as  have  actually  served  in  war,  and  who 
have  incurred  disability  by  wounds  or  diseases 
contracted  during  their  term  of  service.  This 
motion  he  supported  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  merits  of  the  militia  thus  disabled,  and  the 
injustice  of  making  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
regulars. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  rose  and  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House.  No  opposition  was 
made  to  any  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill,  ex- 
cept the  one  last  mentioned,  which  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Hugeb,  who  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  regulars  and  militia,  whom,  he  said,  he  had 
rather  see  provided  for  in  any  other  way.  The 
amendment  was  defended  by  Mr.  Wilde  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  whether  the  hill  should  pass 
to  a  third  reading, 

Mr.  Oonnee  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  rise  on 
this  occasion.  He  coincided  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  was  an  improper  amendment ;  that  its 
effect  was  to  mix  corps  which  should  be  kept 
distinct,  or  destroy  that  esprit  du  corps  which 
should  ever  prevail  in  an  army.  However,  as 
the  evil  effects  of  the  amendment  in  operation 
might  not  be  very  great,  he  would  vote  for  the 


bill  in  its  present  shape  rather  than  it  should 
not  pass.  Mr.  0.  said  he  believed  the  passage 
of  that  bill  depended  on  whether  motives  of 
humanity,  policy,  and  justice,  should  prevail  over 
those  of  a  merely  pecuniary  nature,  and  he  trusted 
that  that  point  would  not  for  a  moment  remain 
doubtful  in  this  honorable  body.  It  was  hu- 
mane, and  coincident  with  the  dictates  of  the 
wisest  policy,  that  hospitals  be  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  operations  of  armies,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  wounded.  Certainly  the  same  hu- 
manity and  wisQom  dictated  that  corps  of  inva- 
lids or  hospitals  for  invalids  be  organized  for 
the  protection  of  those  brave  men  who  had  been 
crippled  in  their  country's  service,  and  who 
have  thus  been  disabled  from  application,  or 
procuring  the  means  of  support.  In  his  opinion 
the  Government  would  be  equally  censurable 
for  the  neglect  of  the  one  as  a  General  would  be 
for  the  wanton  abandonment  of  the  other.  This 
bill,  while  it  provided  for  that  object,  would  have 
the  further  highly  beneficial  effect  of  rendering 
disposable,  for  active  operations  in  the  field,  a 
force  of  nearly  the  amount  contemplated  by  the 
bill,  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in 
garrison  duty.  A  variety  of  considerations 
might  be  urged  which  would  go  to  demonstrate 
that  this  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  Army,  with  creating  a  mar- 
tial spirit,  and  affording  inducements  and  means 
of  a  rapid  augmentation  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  times  of  danger  and  emergency. 
The  Duke  of  Sully  had  recorded,  as  one  of  the 
finest  strokes  of  policy,  and  as  one  of  the  great- 
est evidences  of  the  masterly  mind  and  benevo- 
lent heart  of  Henry  IV.,  his  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  invalids.  But  Mr.  C.  forbore  from 
urging  such  considerations,  because  he  appre- 
hended that  arguments  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  interest,  or  tended  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  of  regular  armies,  would  have  but  little 
weight  with  the  honorable  body  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 


Fbidat,  December  29. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Maryland, 
Alexander  C.  Hanson,  appeared,  produced 
his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 
Admission  of  Mississippi, 

Mr.  Lattimoee,  from  the  committee  appoint- 
ed on  the  6th  instant  on  a  petition  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  to  whom 
was  referred  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  Territory  respecting  a  census,  made  a  de- 
tailed report,  which  was  read;  when  Mr.  L. 
reported  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State 
into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States;  which  was  read  twice,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 
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By  the  articles  of  agreement  and  cession  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  it  is  pro- 
vided "  that  the  territory  thus  ceded  [now  Mississippi 
Territory]  shall  form  a  State,  and  be  admitted  as 
such  into  the  Union,  as  soon  as  it  shall  contain  sixty 
thousand  free  inhabitants,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  if 
Congress  shall  think  it  expedient,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions and  restrictions,  with  the  same  privileges,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  is  provided  in  the  ordinance 
of  Congress  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Western  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
which  ordinance  shall,  in  all  its  parts,  extend  to  the 
territory  contained  in  the  present  act  of  cession,  that 
article  only  excepted  which  forbids  slavery." 

The  memorialists,  after  stating  the  number  of 
persons  taken  under  the  last  general  census,  which 
was  forty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  all 
descriptions,  and  adverting  to  the  accession  of  popu- 
lation produced  by  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  West 
Florida,  and  by  subsequent  emigrations,  conclude 
that  the'Territory  contained  at  that  time  (December, 
1814)  the  number  required  by  the  agreement  referred 
to  above  to  entitle  it  to  admission  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States.  As  this,  however, 
was  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty,  they 
solicit  admission  as  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

In  relation  to  the  simple  question  of  admission,  as 
presented  by  the  memorialists,  precedents  are  not 
wanting,  either  to  encourage  their  application  or  to 
grant  their  request  The  State  of  Ohio  was  admitted 
before  it  possessed  the  number  which  the  ordinance 
required,  and  Louisiana  did  not  come  in,  as  to  time 
or  numbers,  in  virtue  of  a  strict  and  insuperable 
claim.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory may  contain  at  this  time  a  greater  population 
than  either  of  these  States  did  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  it  is  believed  that  its  state  of  political 
minority  and  probation  has  been  of  longer  duration 
than  that  of  any  of  the  adopted  States. 


Wednesday,  January   3,  1816. 
Military  Academies. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  "Whole,  on  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  Military  Academies. 

Mr.  Root,  after  some  prefatory  observations 
and  subsequent  illustrations,  founded  on  what 
he  conceived  the  abuse  of  the  benefits  of  these 
institutions,  by  their  being  diverted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  general  education  of  their  sons  by  those 
wealthy  or  influential  men  who  gained  their 
sons  admission  there,  moved  the  following 
amendment  to  the  bill : 

"  That  no  candidate  for  a  cadet  (except  as  herein- 
after provided)  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  the 
academies  aforesaid,  who  shall  not  be  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  nor  until  after  he  shall  have 
been  examined  by  the  said  professors  and  teachers, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  and  found  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Spanish  languages ; 
in  history  and  geography,  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  geometry, 
and  in  moral,  natural,  aud  experimental  philosophy 
and  astronomy,  and  shall  then,  with  approbation  in 
writing  of  his  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  as  the 
case  may  require,  engage,  by  a  regular  engagement, 
to  serve  for  the  term  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  pro- 
moted or   discharged;  and  in  case  he  shall   absent 


himself  without  leave,  or  be  discharged  for  any  other 
cause  than  lasting  debility  of  body  or  mind,  or  in 
case  of  promotion  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  accept 
thereof,  or  shall  resign  within  three  years  thereafter, 
for  any  other  cause  than  as  above  mentioned,  the 
father,  mother,  or  guardian,  as  the  case  may  require, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States,  the  full 
amount  of  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  such  cadet, 
during  his  continuance  at  any  of  the  said  academies : 
Provided,  nevertheless,  That  whenever  it  shall  appear 
to  the  President  that  any  young  man  of  natural  abili- 
ties, is  desirous  of  entering  as  a  cadet  into  any  of  the 
said  academies,  and  it  shall  be  certified  in  writing,  by 
his  parent  or  guardian,  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to 
educate  his  or  her  son  or  ward,  and  the  verity  of 
such  certificate  shall  be  satisfactorily  established,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  authorize  his  ad- 
mission into  any  of  the  said  academies,  upon  the  terms 
heretofore  in  practice  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point ;  and  provided,  also,  that  any  number  of 
cadets  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  exceeding  the  number  limited 
in  and  by  this  act,  may  be  admitted  into  any  of  the 
said  academies,  and  discharged  on  the  request  of  their 
respective  parents  or  guardians,  on  clothing  and  sub- 
sisting themselves,  and  without  receiving  pay  or 
rations  from  the  United  States." 

This  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

The  question  being  on  the  committee's  rising 
and  reporting  the  bill  as  amended — 

Mr.  Kino,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  had  he 
been  satisfied  with  the  course  of  this  debate,  or 
could  have  hoped  for  such  a  decision  on  this 
bill  as  he  could  acquiesce  in,  he  should  not  have 
troubled  the  House  with  any  observations  there- 
on. Gentlemen  appeared  to  take  many  things 
for  granted  on  this  occasion,  which,  for  one,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  concede ;  particularly  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  and  the  expediency  of  doing  it.  In  what 
part  of  the  constitution  do  we  find,  said  he,  the 
power  for  establishing  these  academies,  or  in- 
deed any  seminaries  of  learning  ?  But  I  pray 
you,  sir,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  upon  this 
subject ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to 
close  any  door  of  information  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  keep  open.  No,  sir ;  but  I  could 
have  wished  that  much  of  our  treasure  which 
has  been  wasted  in  useless  objects,  could  have 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  science ;  but  this 
power  does  not  appear  to  have  been  delegated 
to  us  by  the  people.  Their  money  is  not  to  be 
bestowed  by  us  on  any  individual,  unless  for 
services  rendered.  It  may  be  supposed  by  many, 
that  this  bill  is  similar  in  its  provisions  to  that 
establishing  the  present  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point ;  but  they  vary  totally  in  principle 
and  features.  By  the  26th  section  of  that  act 
which  passed  in  March,  1802,  soon  after  Mr. 
Jefferson  came  into  office,  and  was  for  fixing 
the  Military  Peace  Establishment,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  organize  a  corps  of  engineers, 
to  consist  of  one  principal  engineer,  six  assistant 
engineers,  and  ten  cadets,  with  power  of  pro- 
motion— but  at  no  time  to  exceed  twenty  offi- 
cers and  cadets ;  by  the  27th  section  they  were 
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stationed  at  West  Point,  and  were  to  constitute  a 
Military  Academy,  but  were  subject,  at  all  times, 
to  do  duty  in  such  places,  and  on  such  service 
as  the  President  might  direct.  Thus  they  were, 
to  every  extent,  a  part  of  the  Military  Peace 
Establishment,  and  were  organized  as  other 
troops  are ;  not  so  the  establishments  contem- 
plated by  this  bill ;  which  goes  to  alter  the 
present  Establishment,  and  to  convert  the 
whole  into  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the 
cadets  into  students  in  the  various  arts  and 
sciences — without  any  services  to  be  rendered  to 
the  public  for  the  expense  which  must  be  incur- 
red in  their  education.  And  at  the  end  of  three 
or  five  years,  they  are  thrown  back  upon  socie- 
ty, with  nothing  but  their  swords  to  carve  their 
way  to  fortune  and  to  power.  It  is  not  consist- 
ent, sir,  with  the  principles  of  our  institutions, 
with  the  genius  of  our  Republican  Government, 
to  form  and  cherish  a  body  of  this  kind ;  mere 
soldiers  of  fortune.  Gentlemen  say  that  they 
are  to  be  educated,  to  form  officers  for  out- 
standing army,  and  for  the  militia.  I  thought, 
sir,  at  the  last  session,  when  you  fixed  your 
Military  Establishment — your  standing-  army 
in  time  of  peace — at  ten  thousand  men,  three 
times  the  number  of  your  Peace  Establishment 
under  Washington  and  Adams,  and  four  thou- 
sand more  than  was  first  voted  in  this  House — 
the  principal  argument  in  favor  of  so  large  an 
establishment  was,  that  it  would  afford  us  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-instructed  officers, 
should  we  again  be  involved  in  war.  But,  sir, 
how  are  these  cadets  to  be  incorporated  as  offi- 
cers into  your  present  Army  ?  Do  you  intend 
they  shall  supersede  the  veteran  officers  of  the 
line  ?  Will  that  promote  harmony  in  the  ranks, 
or  reward  merit  in  your  officers  ?  Let  them 
answer  the  question. 

In  what  part  of  our  constitution  then,  sir,  do 
we  find  our  power  to  establish  academies  on 
the  principle  contemplated  by  this  bill  ?  I  shall 
probably  be  pointed  to  our  power  "to  raise 
and  support  armies."  But  do  these  cadets  form 
any  portion  of  our  Army  ?  Is  it  even  intended, 
were  they  capable,  that  they  should  do  duty  as 
soldiers?  Not  at  all.  Sir,  I  do  not  like  this 
mode  of  legislating  the  people  out  of  their 
rights  and  their  property,  by  degrees ;  you  first 
pass  a  law,  organizing  a  corps  of  engineers  and 
cadets,  provide  for  their  instruction,  for  an 
equivalent  in  duty  and  sex-vice  to  he  rendered 
by  them,  and  place  them  in  a  Military  Academy ; 
you  now  convert  this  Military  Academy  into 
a  seminary  of  learning  generally,  take  away  the 
equivalent,  and  educate  the  young  men  who 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  admission  there, 
at  the  public  expense.  If  you  can  thus  con- 
stitutionally educate  eight  hundred  young  men, 
why  not  eight  thousand — why  not,  indeed,  all 
the  youth  of  the  country  ?— there  would,  indeed, 
be  some  equality  in  this  latter  case,  as  all  the 
people  would  then  be  equally  benefited. 

Granting,  however,  for  the  argument,  that  you 
have  the  power  to  pass  this  bill — where  is  the 
necessity  or  the  expediency  of  doing  it  ?    As  I 


before  remarked,  and  as  was  on  a  former  occa- 
sion contendod  by  all  those  who  now  advocate 
this  hill,  will  not  your  standing  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  afford  you  officers  sufficient — ■ 
better  instructed  and  accustomed  to  command? 
Nor,  sir,  is  the  expense  of  this  establishment  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
New  York  (Mr.  Boot)  has  proved  that  abuses 
have  crept  into  the  institution  at  West  Point — 
that  none  but  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  pow- 
erful can  gain  admittance  there.  And  the  most 
odious  partiality  is  manifested  in  some  of  the 
appointments  in  the  Navy,  particularly  of  mid- 
shipmen. Mere  children,  of  the  favored  few, 
have  been  appointed,  who  never  were  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  and  have  nothing  of  the  seaman 
about  them  except  the  anchor  on  their  buttons ; 
and  this,  too,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  brave 
and  deserving  sailors,  masters,  and  mates,  whom 
your  restrictive  acts  drove  from  the  merchants' 
employ.  I  know  of  many  improper  appoint- 
ments of  this  kind;  some  in  this  very  city. 
However,  they  belonged  to  the  royal  cousins. 
It  is  a  shame,  sir,  that  the  brave  Navy  of  this 
country  should  suffer  by  such  gross  partiality. 
Many,  able  and  willing  to  serve  on  board  our 
gallant  Navy,  dear  to  their  friends  and  an  orna- 
ment to  their  country,  despairing  of  obtaining 
better  service,  have  been  compelled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war,  to  seek  employ  and  support  on 
board  your  private  armed  vessels ;  and  in  too 
many  cases  their  lives  have  been  a  forfeit  to 
their  necessities.  And,  sir,  what  will  be  the 
consequences  of  these  abusive  ai^pointments  in 
your  Navy  ?  These  boys,  always  thus  thrown 
in  at  the  cabin-windows,  will,  from  the  dates 
of  their  commissions  as  midshipmen,  be  prefer- 
red to  the  hardy  seaman  who  has  weathered 
many  a  gale  at  sea,  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  and  survived  the  shock  of  battle. 

Mr.  Huxbekt  said  he  begged  the  indulgence 
of  the  committee  a  few  minutes.  He  wished 
to  reply  to  some  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  his  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  King.) 

He  said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  objec- 
tion that  Congress  have  no  constitutional  right 
to  establish  Military  Academies.  He  believed 
it  was  the  first  time  the  objection  had  ever  been 
made.  If,  as  his  colleague  contended,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Military  Academies  was  uncon- 
stitutional, it  was  not  a  little  surprising  that  no 
one  had  ever  before  made  the  discovery.  Sev- 
eral laws  in  relation  to  the  institution  at  West 
Point  had  been  passed  under  Administrations 
of  very  different  political  character ;  but  what- 
ever might  have  been  thought  of  the  expediency 
of  those  laws,  he  was  confident  no  one  had  ever 
questioned  their  constitutionality.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  says,  "  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies." 
This  he  thought  a  clear  and  ample  authority  to 
pass  the  bill  before  us.  His  honorable  colleague 
had  asserted  that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
terms  "  Military  Academy  "  had  ever  been  used 
in  our  laws.     This  was  a  great  mistake.    If  the 
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gentleman  had  looked  into  the  laws  of  1802,  he 
would  have  found  the  very  terms  which  now 
appear  to  him  so  novel.  His  colleague  had  also 
asserted  that  the  Military  Academy  formed  no 
part  of  the  Peace  Establishment.  Here  he  was 
equally  erroneous.  The  corps  of  engineers  con- 
stitutes the  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  that 
corps  had  been  constantly  preserved  since  its 
first  organization,  and  the  act.  of  1815,  fixing 
the  present  Peace  Establishment,  expressly  de- 
clares that  that  corps  shall  be  retained.  Mr. 
H.  thought  the  point  too  plain  to  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

My  colleague,  said  Mr.  H.,  has  strenuously 
urged  that  the  appointment  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  cadets,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  bill, 
would  give  to  the  President  an  improper  and 
dangerous  patronage.  To  whom  would  the 
gentleman  give  the  power  of  appointment? 
Might  it  not  be  made  a  system  of  favoritism  by 
any  other  man,  or  body  of  men,  as  well  as  by 
the  President?  The  President  has  by  the  con- 
stitution the  power  of  appointing  all  officers  of 
the  Army,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  But  since  the  Senate  cannot 
with  convenience  be  consulted  on  the  selection 
of  each  cadet,  why  not  give  the  authority  to 
the  President  alone  ?  Mr.  H.  said  he  was  one 
of  those  who  never  believed  that  Executive  pa- 
tronage was  too  great  in  this  country.  He 
would  rather  see  it  increased  than  lessened. 
All  grants  of  power  might  be  abused,  but  that 
was  not  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  grant. 
As  to  the  story  of  children  strutting  in  the  dress 
of  midshipmen,  Mr.  H.  said  he  strongly  suspect- 
ed that  his  colleague  here  had  seen  another 
bear ;  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  some  mock 
military  exhibition  of  the  school  boys  of  this 
city,  which  he  had  himself  sometimes  seen  here 
and  elsewhere,  on  holydays. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the 
bill. 

The  question  being  on  the  number  of  cadets 
to  be  attached  to  the  Military  Academy  or 
Corps  of  Engineers — 

Mr.  Pickering  opposed  the  number  of  eight 
hundred,  which  was  proposed  by  the  Military 
Committee. 

Mr.  Calhotw  opposed  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  cadets ;  because,  if  the  present  num- 
ber were  retained,  it  would  afford  ample  room 
for  a  proper  selection  of  officers.  In  another 
point  of  view,  he  thought  it  materially  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  proposed  number.  The  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
men  active,  vigorous,  and  spirited.  With  good 
officers  to  lead  them,  you  may  at  any  time  make 
out  of  any  portion  of  them  active,  good  soldiers. 
"What  is  requisite  to  make  our  militia  efficient? 
Military  knowledge,  only,  said  Mr.  0.  The  ca- 
dets will  many  of  them  return  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  become  a  part  of  the  militia. 
Suppose  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  between  us 
and  the  nation  with  whom  we  were  recently  at 
war ;  suppose  she  should  put  forth  her  whole 
strength  to  crush  this  young  country ;  we  shall 


then  find  the  use  of  having  men  qualified  to 
lead  our  citizens  to  meet  her  invading  foe.  The 
whole  population  of  the  country  becomes  an 
efficient  force,  because  it  has  among  it  men 
properly  educated  and  qualified  to  lead  an  army 
into  the  field. 

The  amendments,  which  go  to  limit  the  addi- 
tional academies  to  one,  to  be  established  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  were  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 

Mr.  Taylob  then  moved  an  amendment,  di- 
recting that  the  cadets  should  be  admitted  into 
the  academies,  from  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  militia 
returns  thereof,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  make  an  annual  return  of  the  names  and 
residence  of  the  cadets  at  these  academies,  the 
time  of  their  admission,  and  their  respective 
places  of  residence. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion,  and  some  animated 
debate,  took  place  on  the  number  of  cadets  to 
be  authorized  by  the  bill.  It  ended  in  a  motion, 
by  Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New  York,  to  strike  out 
eight  hundred,  the  number  proposed  by  the 
bill,  so  as  to  leave  it  blank,  to  be  filled  accord- 
ing as  a  majority  might  then  decide.  Eor  this 
motion  there  were  79  votes ;  against  it,  55.  So 
the  motion  was  carried. 

The  question  being  taken  on  filling  the  blank 
with  six  hundred,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas  77. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Htjlbebt,  the  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  Military  Committee,  to  adjust 
its  details  to  the  principles  already  decided  on. 

Estimate  of Expenses. 

The  Speakeb  laid  before  the  House  the  esti- 
mates from  the  Treasury  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  ensuing  year ;  which  we're 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Treasury  Department,  Jan.  2,  1816. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  for 
the  information  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
estimate  of  the  appropriations  proposed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1816,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the 
sum  of  nineteen  millions  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and 
forty-five  cents.  There  having  been  already  appro- 
priated, by  the  act  of  the  21st  of  December  last,  the 
sum  of  nine  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  for 
certain  military  expenses,  there  will  be  left  the  sum 
of  ten  millions  and  thirty  thousand  and  fifty-nine  dol- 
lars forty-five  cents,  under  the  following  heads,  viz : 
For  the  civil  list  ....  $901,612  34 
For  miscellaneous  expenses  .         .     573,071  11 

For  the  expenses  of  intercourse  with 

foreign  nations  ....  261,000  00 
For  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, including  the 
Indian  Department  .  14,541,677 
From  which,  deducting  the 
amount  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  the  21st  De- 
cember, 1815      .        .     9,885,372 
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There  is  left  the  sum  of      .         .         .  4,656,305  00 
For  the  Naval  Establishment,  includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps     .         .         .  3,638,071  00 


$10,030,059  45 


The  funds  out  of  which  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  1816  may  be  discharged,  are  the  following : 

1.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  annu- 
ally reserved  by  the  act  of  the  4th  of  August,  1790, 
out  of  the  duties  of  customs,  towards  the  expenses  of 
Government. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  stamp  duties,  and  the  duty 
on  sugar  refined  within  the  United  States. 

3.  The  surplus  which  may  remain  of  the  customs, 
the  direct  tax,  and  the  internal  duties,  (other  than 
those  on  refined  sugar  and  on  stamps,)  after  satisfy- 
ing the  payments  for  which  they  are  pledged  and  ap- 
propriated. 

4.  The  proceeds  of  such  loans  as  may  be  made  un- 
der the  unexecuted  authority,  contained  in  the  acts 
of  the  14th  of  March,  1812 ;  the  24th  of  March  and 
loth  November,  1814;  and  the  3d  of  March,  1815 ; 
and  of  the  issues  of  Treasury  notes,  under  the  unexe- 
cuted authority  contained  in  the  act  of  the  24th  of 
February,  1815. 

5.  Any  other  unappropriated  moneys  which  may 
come  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  1816. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

A.  J.  DALLAS. 
Hon.  Speaker 

Of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Thubsday,  January  4. 
Settlers  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  Jennings  rose  and  observed,  that  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
subject  growing  out  of  a  late  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  ordering  all 
settlers  on  the  public  lands  to  be  removed  after 
an  early  day  in  March  next.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, dated  the  3d  of  March,  1807,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  authorized  so  to 
do ;  but,  by  the  second  section  of  the  same  act, 
a  provision  was  made,  that  any  such  settlers 
who  were  actually  settled  on  the  public  lands 
prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  might  continue 
to  reside  thereon ;  provided  such  settlers  should, 
prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  apply  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  land  offices,  and  obtain  a 
permission  to  reside  thereon,  conditioned  to  de- 
liver up  possession  whenever  required  by  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  United  States,  and  conditioned, 
likewise,  to  commit  no  waste  or  damage  while 
residing  thereon. 

Mr.  J.  observed,  that  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  passing  the  act  referred 
to,  but,  if  he  was  correctly  informed,  the  object 
was  to  bear  materially  on  the  settlers  who  had 
settled  on  the  disputed  tract  of  country,  com- 
monly called  the  Yazoo  purchase,  although  the 
act  has  a  general  operation.  Those  persons  who 
had  settled  on  the  public  land,  lying  within  the 
Territory  of  Indiana,  before  the  war,  had  sat 
down  on  the  lands  last  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
and  remained  there,  and  still  remain.    These 


persons,  said  Mr.  J.,  have  suffered  greatly  by 
their  exposed  situation  to  the  attacks  of  the 
savages,  and  have  been  of  great  advantage  in 
defending  the  frontier  during  the  late  hostility 
of  the  Northwest  Indiana  They,  or  a  very 
great  portion  of  them,  he  said,  were  now  pre- 
pared with  money  to  purchase  so  soon  as  those 
lands  shall  be  exposed  to  sale  by  the  Govern- 
ment. By  these  persons  the  operation  of  the 
proclamation  will  be  severely  felt,  indeed ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  sales  of  those  lands  will  not, 
probably,  take  place  before  May  next,  and  those 
settlers,  in  the  mean  time,  must  leave  their 
homes  and  firesides,  only  to  seek  a  residence 
for  a  few  months.  He  thought  it  extremely 
hard  now  to  remove  them  after  they  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war ;  whereas,  if  they  were  permitted 
to  remain  a  few  months  longer,  the  sales  of 
those  lands  would,  in  a  great  degree,  render  the 
measure  unnecessary,  and  greatly  limit  the  un- 
pleasant effects  which  its  execution  will  cer- 
tainly produce.  He  therefore  submitted  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending, by  law,  to  all  settlers  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  settled  thereon  since  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1808,  the  same  privilege  extend- 
ed to  such  settlers  prior  to  that  day,  by  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  March  3d, 
1807. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  debate, 
by  a  majority  of  twenty  or  thirty  votes. 
System  of  Bankruptcy. 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  for  con- 
sideration the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate 
merchants  and  traders,  reduced,  by  misfortunes  and 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  from  competence 
to  want,  now  demand  that  Congress  should  exercise 
the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  people,  for  the  relief 
of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
instructed  to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  K.  said,  that  as  a  bill  on  this  subject 
would  require  much  labor  in  perfecting  its  de- 
tails, he  thought  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  put  this  burden  on  any  committee,  unless  the 
House  should  show  a  disposition  to  adopt  the 
principle.  He  had,  therefore,  thrown  his  mo- 
tion into  an  imperative  form.  The  power  to 
establish  such  a  system  was  expressly  given  in 
the  constitution,  and,  being  given,  Mr.  K.  con- 
tended, was  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  to  lie  dormant  there,  but  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New  York,  expressed  his 
views  on  the  subject,  which  were,  substantially, 
that  he  was  willing,  and  he  presumed  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  vote  for  an  inquiry 
into  this  subject;   though  he  was  unwilling, 
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■without  investigation,  to  decide  in  favor  of  a 
general  bankrupt  law.  He  thought  if  the  prop- 
osition were  for  an  inquiry  into  the  subject 
merely,  that  there  would  bo  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  King  then  withdrew  his  motion,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  gentlemen 
friendly  to  the  object,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  sub- 
stituted the  following : 

Retolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout 
the  United  States. 

This  proposition  was  agreed  to  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Commerce  with  Great  Britain — Treaty-mak- 
ing Power. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  on  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  lately 
concluded  with  Great  Britain.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Foestth  (the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations)  stated  the  general  object  of 
the  bill,  and  the  nature  of  its  provisions.  The 
bill,  he  said,  was  intended  to  carry  into  effect 
those  parts  of  the  treaty  which  require  legislative 
interposition ;  which  he  enumerated,  and  com- 
pared the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  this  respect, 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  He  then 
stated  to  the  House,  the  present  discriminating 
duties  on  tonnage  and  on  importation,  and 
showed  that  the  bill  went  to  conform  them  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  placed  British 
merchants  in  that  respect  on  the  same  footing 
•with  ours.  He  next  adverted  to  the  British 
tariff,  and  showed  the  British  discriminating 
duties,  and  the  great  advantages  which  would 
be  derived  to  the  United  States  by  their  aboli- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  &c. 

Mr.  Clay  (Speaker)  said  he  did  not  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
general  merits  of  the  instrument  brought  inci- 
dentally before  the  House  by  the  present  bill, 
particularly  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  wish  on 
any  side  of  the  House  to  enter  on  that  subject. 
He  rose  to  make  some  explanations  relative  to 
the  third  article,  which  perhaps  might  not  be 
considered  unnecessary.  It  would  be  perceived, 
he  said,  that  the  third  article  of  the  convention, 
which  opens  the  trade  to  the  British  East  In- 
dies, restricted  us  to  certain  enumerated  ports. 
This  was  a  restriction  not  contained  in  the 
Treaty  of  1794,  nor  in  that  negotiated  by  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  commonly  called  the  re- 
jected treaty.  The  reason  was,  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  took  place  three  or  four  years  ago. 
the  question  so  long  agitated  in  Great  Britain 
had  again  come  up,  whether  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  to  India  should  remain  with  the  corn- 
many,  as  it  had  done.  On  that  occasion,  it  had 
been  thought  proper  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  deviate  to  a  certain  extent  from  its  for- 
mer policy,  and  open  the  trade  to  British  sub- 
jects, generally,  under  some  restrictions.     By 


the  act  which  then  passed,  the  British  subjects 
were  limited  to  these  specified  ports ;  and  it  had 
been  thought  right  by  Great  Britain,  especially 
as  it  was  in  her  opinion  a  grant  to  us  without 
an  equivalent,  to  limit  our  citizens  to  the  same 
ports.  That  act  of  Parliament,  Mr.  C.  said,  was 
a  new  era  in  the  trade  of  British  India ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  con- 
cession to  us,  without  taking  into  consideration 
that  important  change.  When  the  trade  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  they  had 
been  found  incompetent  to  supply  India  with 
the  specie  necessary  for  circulation;  and  the 
trade  had  been  opened  to  us  and  other  foreign 
powers,  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Now  that  Brit- 
ish subjects  were  let  into  the  trade,  it  remained 
to  be  ascertained  by  experience  whether  they 
could  not  furnish  the  requisite  supply  of  specie 
without  the  aid  of  foreigners.  If  they  could,  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  foreign  powers  operates 
as  an  advantage  in  their  favor,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  British  merchant,  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  profits  derived  by  such  foreign 
powers.  These  suggestions,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  had 
thought  proper  to  make  to  the  committee,  in- 
asmuch as  some  gentlemen  might  not  have  ad- 
verted to  the  change  of  the  laws  by  which  that 
trade  was  regulated. 

Mr.  Gaston  said,  that  believing  the  conven- 
tion, since  its  ratification  in  due  form,  had  be- 
come a  law  of  the  land,  and  unable  to  perceive 
wherein  it  needed  the  help  of  an  act  of  Congress 
to  give  it  operation,  he  had  viewed  the  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  as  nugatory  and  unmeaning. 
Although  he  had  thought  it  strange  that  gentle- 
men who  had  abjured  so  many  of  the  errors  of 
their  predecessors,  should  thus,  by  construction, 
retain  and  perhaps  extend  a  most  inconvenient 
error  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  treaties,  he  was 
willing,  without  interruption  on  his  part,  to  in- 
dulge them  in  their  course.  But  regarding  him- 
self as  having  no  agency  in  relation  to  this  con- 
vention, he  had  not  entertained  the  most  remote 
thought  of  examining  into  its  merits  or  demer- 
its. He  was  induced,  however,  to  say  a  word 
in  relation  to  the  third  article  of  the  convention, 
in  consequence  of  the  observations  made  on  it 
by  the  honorable  Speaker.  This  gentleman  had 
stated,  with  a  view  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  limited  East  India  Trade  therein 
conceded,  as  compared  with  the  more  general 
grant  on  the  same  subject  in  the  treaty  of  Mr. 
Jay,  that,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  that  treaty, 
Great  Britain  had  opened  this  trade  to  her  own 
subjects,  not  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
therefore  needed  not  so  much  the  assistance  of 
foreign  merchants  to  bring  supplies  of  bullion. 
If  this  formed  an  item  for  raising  the  value  of 
the  concession,  it  was  proper '  to  state  another 
fact  which  would  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
account,  and  serve  to  adjust  the  balance.  Since 
Mr.  Jay's  Treaty,  (he  believed  in  1797,)  the 
British  Parliament  had  opened  this  same  trade 
to  the  subjects  of  all  friendly  foreign  powers, 
and  to  this  day  without  treaty  it  remained  open 
[  to  them  all ;  the  fact  was,  that  the  British  East 
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India  possessions  were  valuable  more  forrevenue 
than  commerce.  This  revenue  required  a  free 
importation  of  bullion  from  whatever  quarter 
it  could  be  had,  and  a  free  exportation  of  their 
commodities  to  foreign  countries ;  it  was,  be- 
sides, desirable  that  this  exportation  should  be 
made  to  distant  regions,  where  they  were  not 
likely  to  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  parent  kingdom. 

Whether  the  East  India  trade  was  at  all  de- 
sirable to  this  country,  was  a  question  on  which 
enlightened  statesmen  greatly  differed ;  our  table 
was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  petitions  for 
prohibiting  the  great  mass  of  importations  from 
that  quarter,  and  there  had  been  a  long  and 
loud  complaint  against  the  perpetual  drain  of 
specie  to  it.  However  this  might  be,  it  was 
very  certain  that  the  only  concession  made  by 
the  third  article  was  of  a  trade  already  open  to 
us  by  a  general  law,  and  which  was  so  desirable 
to  them  that  they  might  find  it  their  interest  to 
pay  us  a  bounty  not  to  abandon  it.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  rulers  well  understood  the  spirit  of 
traffic,  and  we  might  rely  on  it  they  had  not  in 
this  instance  given  us  a  "  quid "  without  a 
"  quo  "  in  return  for  it. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  himself  were  at  issue  on  the  fact. 
Mr.  C.  denied  that  the  trade  to  the  British  East 
Indies  was  open  to  us  by  act  of  Parliament.  By 
the  regulations  of  the  local  authority  of  those 
countries,  the  trade  might  be  open  to  us ;  but 
the  difference  between  such  regulations  and  the 
stipulations  of  a  treaty  was,  that  if  there  were 
any  value  in  the  trade  to  the  British  East  India 
possessions,  the  treaty  stipulation  prevents  us 
from  being  deprived  of  it  by  a  repeal  of  those 
regulations  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty. 
The  benefit  of  the  trade  itself  was  another 
question ;  if  not  beneficial,  the  treaty  did  not 
force  it  on  us.  Mr.  C.  added,  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  It  might  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  say,  that  at  the  worst,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  the 
act  would  be  harmless ;  whilst  in  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  on  this  side,  it  was  entirely  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Gaston  rejoined  in  a  few  words,  rather 
in  acquiescence  in  the  idea  of  this  bill  being 
harmless.  As  to  the  East  India  trade,  he  said 
it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  trade  which 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  held  out  to 
every  foreign  power  without  an  equivalent, 
could  of  itself  be  of  any  great  use.  As  to  the 
stipulation  on  this  head,  in  the  treaty,  supposed 
to  be  so  favorable  to  ns,  Mr.  G.  said,  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  advan- 
tages without  equivalents. 

Mr.  Fobsyth  said  he  had  no  disposition  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  but 
it  might  be  necessary  that  he  should  say,  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  was  not  merely  harmless, 
but  indispensable ;  because  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion was  vested  in  Congress,  and  could  be  exer- 
cised by  no  other  authority.     This  doctrine 


was  not  only  correct  and  constitutional,  but 
had  been  acted  on  by  all  administrations  and  in 
all  times.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  being 
general,  it  was,  independent  of  the  general 
question  of  the  effect  of  a  treaty  on  existing 
laws,  necessary  to  declare  in  what  manner  the 
act  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  committee  having  risen,  and  reported 
the  bill  and  amendments,  an  objection  was 
made  by  Mr.  Mtlnok  to  an  amendment  going 
to  limit  the  operation  in  the  bill  to  British  ves- 
sels coming  directly  from  the  British  territories 
in  Europe.  On  this  question  some  debate  took 
place — 'Mr.  Fobstth  contending,  though  he 
considered  the  amendment  as  of  no  great  im- 
portance, that  it  was  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  treaty. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Milnoe,  the  House  ad- 
journed without  deciding  this  question. 


Friday,  January  5. 
Admission  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Jennings,  from  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  28th  ultimo,  on  the  petition  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  made  a  de- 
tailed report,  which  was  read ;  when  Mr.  J. 
reported  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  the  In- 
diana Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State 
into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States;  which  was  read  twice,  and 
committted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
morrow. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  the  said  Territory  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  State  of  Ohio ;  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky; on  the  west  by  the  river  Wabash,  from  its 
mouth  to  a  point  opposite  the  town  of  Vineennes,  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  north  line  until  it  intersects  a 
due  east  and  west  line  which  shall  touch  the  southern 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
line  last  described ;  that  the  said  Territory  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
which  by  the  ordinance  for  the  Government  thereof, 
was  ordained  to  constitute  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States ;  that  the  ordinance  aforesaid, 
whenever  the  Territory  of  Indiana  shah  possess  sixty 
thousand  free  inhabitants,  guaranties  to  those  inhab- 
itants the  benefit  of  being  admitted  into  the  Union 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States ;  that 
the  ordinance  aforesaid  not  having  declared  under 
what  authority  the  population  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritory should  be  ascertained,  to  complete  their  title 
to  an  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Legislature  there- 
of, after  having,  by  actual  census,  ascertained  that 
the  Territory  of  Indiana  possesses  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  have  deemed 
it  the  most  prudent  and  respectful  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  result  of  that  census,  and  ask  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  enable  the  people  of  said  Territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  Government. 

Your  committee,  believing  the  said  Territory  to 
possess  a  population  of  sixty  thousand  free  inhabit- 
ants, at  least,  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further 
reasons  in  support  of  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  principal  prayer  of  the  memorialists ;  and 
therefore  beg  leave  to  report  a  bill  to  enable   the 
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people  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  Government,  on  conditions  not  less 
advantageous  and  similar  to  those  heretofore  granted 
to  other  Territories  of  the  United  States. 


Monday,  January  8. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Mary- 
land, William  Pinkney  ;  from  Virginia,  John 
Kandolpii  ;  and  from  Tennessee,  William  G. 
Blount,  appeared,  produced  their  credentials, 
were  qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 

Commerce  with  Great  Britain. — Treaty- 
making  Power. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Convention  of  Com- 
merce with  Great  Britain — the  question  being 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gaston  to  postpone  the 
bill  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Foksyth  said  that  the  motion  for  an  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  bill,  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Gaston,) 
rested  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  F.  presumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
gentlemen  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  the 
extent  of  the  treaty-making  power,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  a  treaty 
when  made.  He  could  not  suppose  it  was  in- 
tended to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  dispute  on 
that  question  in  the  year  1795.  The  constitu- 
tional principle  had  been  settled  so  far  as  it 
depended  upon  the  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple at  that  period  on  the  first  treaty  with  a 
foreign  Government  which  had  been  concluded 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  journals  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principle 
established  was,  "  that  when  a  treaty  stipulates 
regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by 
the  constitution  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it 
must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to  such  stipu- 
lations, on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress." The  recollection  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was,  therefore,  not  faithful, 
when  he  supposed  the  doctrine  of  that  day  con- 
fined the  power  of  Congress,  in  the  execution 
of  treaties,  to  cases  of  appropriation  only.  The 
rule  was  general,  and  applied  to  all  cases,  with- 
out distinction,  over  which  power  was  specially 
given  by  the  constitution  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment. This  general  rule,  since  that  period, 
has  been  uniformly  and  consistently  observed. 
In  the  execution  of  the  British  Treaty,  no  law 
was  passed  at  the  period  of  the  memorable  dis- 
pute already  alluded  to,  but.  one  appropriating 
money ;  but  the  cause  might  be  discovered  by 
referring  to  the  treaty  itself.  None  of  its  pro- 
visions were  inconsistent  with  the  existing  laws. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  19th  article.  By  this  article  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  when  one  party  was  a  belligerent, 
and  the  other  a  neutral  power,  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  property,  &c,  of  the  neutral  upon 


the  ocean,  from  the  improper  conduct  of  the 
captains  and  crews  of  private  armed  vessels,  the 
owner  and  master  should  give  bond  and  secu- 
rity in  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  or  three 
thousand  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel  and  the  number  of  her  crew,  to  answer 
for  the  injuries  which  might  be  sustained  by 
such  misconduct.  When  the  quad  war  was 
authorized  against  France,  the  President  was 
empowered  to  grant  commissions  to  private 
armed  vessels ;  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  was 
embodied  in  the  act  of  Congress.  The  same 
provision  was  made  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
in  the  war  against  Tripoli.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  had  been  regulated  by  the  same 
rule  in  their  legislative  acts  to  carry  into  effect 
the  treaty  with  Spain.  An  appropriation  law 
was  passed  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses.  This 
was  all  that  was  then  deemed  necessary.  But 
the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  vessels  of  either  nation, 
forced  by  distress  into  the  ports  of  the  other. 
The  condition  of  the  treaty  was  dictated  both 
by  policy  and  humanity.  It  was,  that  the  good's 
thus  forced  under  the  protection  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  should,  if  landed,  be  re- 
loaded and  carried  away,  without  the  payment 
of  the  customary  duty  either  on  the  vessel  or 
cargo.  No  act  was  passed  until  the  case  actu- 
ally occurred.  Some  time  during  or  before  the 
year  1804,  the  Spanish  brigantine  Nancy  came 
into  Norfolk  in  distress.  In  order  to  "give  to 
her  owners  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  stipulation, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pass  an  act  remit- 
ting the  duties  in  that  particular  instance,  and 
providing  that  they  should  not  be  payable  hi 
similar  instances  in  future.  The  treaty  with 
France  in  1801  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Gaston.) 
By  referring  to  the  appropriation  act,  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  declaration  of  the 
obligation  to  return  vessels  captured  during  the 
war  according  to  the  condition  of  the  conven- 
tion. Mr.  F.  presumed  that  this  was  supposed 
a  sufficient  authority  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Berceau  by  the  President,  in  performance  of 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  statute  book 
was  full  of  examples,  but  none  were  more  de- 
cisive than  those  founded  upon  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  by  France  in 
1803.  Although  France  ceded  it  to  the  United 
States,  and  of  course  governed  by  their  laws,  so 
far  as  they  were  applicable  to  its  situation,  at 
that  time  it  was  deemed  most  expedient  to  pass 
an  act  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage  within  the  said  territory.  In  this  act 
provision  was  made  to  secure  to  French  and 
Spanish  ships  the  commercial  advantages  which 
were  promised  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
cession.  But  this  was  not  all:  In  the  year 
1800  an  act  was  passed,  allowing  drawback  of 
duties  on  goods  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  New  Orleans,  being  a  foreign  port.  Although 
the  reason  of  this  act  had  ceased,  and  it  might 
have  been  considered  repealed  by  the  transfer 
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of  this  port  to  the  United  States,  it  was  sup- 
posed necessary  to  repeal  the  act  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passsd  in  1803. 

Louisiana,  too,  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
not  by  treaty  stipulation,  but  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  performance  of  the  obligation  imposed 
by  it. 

Mr.  F.  said  that  no  difference  was  made  by 
the  constitution  between  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,-  and  treaties  made  with  the  Indians 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 
The  rule  had  been  extended  to  them.  Without 
enumerating  the  particular  cases,  he  could  refer 
to  an  arrangement  which  had  been  made  with 
all  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  we  had  entered 
into  compacts :  that  crimes  committed  by  whites 
upon  Indians,  within  the  Indian  territory,  should 
be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same 
offence  had  been  committed  upon  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
district  of  the  United  States.  This  engagement 
had  been  complied  with,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
complied  with,  by  the  Government.  Prosecu- 
tions had  been  instituted  against  those  who  had 
been  accused  of  such  offences.  Mr.  F.  did  not 
remember  of  any  punishments ;  but  this  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Government.  These  prose- 
cutions were,  however,  commenced,  not  upon 
the  treaty,  but  upon  the  law,  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  engagement.  These  re- 
marks, Mr.  F.  trusted,  would  satisfy  the  House 
that  the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  the  late  convention  with  Great  Britain, 
was  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  practice  in  all 
former  cases,  and  justified  by  the  rule  upon 
which  that  practice  had  been  founded.  The 
only  difference  between  the  present  and  former 
cases  was,  that  in  this  case  the  convention 
stipulates  advantages  to  British  vessels,  whioh 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  an  alteration  of  the 
system  of  revenue,  and  repeal  of  existing  laws. 
Some  gentlemen  had  imagined  that  the  law  of 
the  last  session,  on  the  subject  of  discriminating 
duties,  contained  all  the  necessary  provisions  to 
meet  this  contract  between  the  two  countries. 
This  was  a  mistaken  opinion.  The  law  of  the 
last  session  repealed  our  discriminating  duties 
on  tonnage,  &c,  of  foreign  vessels,  and  on  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels,  upon  a  condition 
which  has  not  happened,  that  is,  that  an  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  discriminating  duties,  so  far 
as  they  were  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  should  ha,ve  taken  place  in  that 
foreign  nation  to  which  the  vessels  and  goods 
should  belong.  The  treaty  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britian  stipulates  an  abolition  of 
discriminating  duties  only  in  the  ports  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  European  dominions.  Mr. 
F.  said  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
it  should  be  doubted  in  this  country  whether 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  were  authorized 
to  act  upon  a  subject  which,  in  England,  would 
have  required  the  interposition  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  did  not  intend  to  draw  any 
argument  from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments ;  the  Executive  power,  including  its 


authority  to  make  treaties,  was  more  limited 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  in  Great  Britain 
this  very  treaty  will  require  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment before  it  can  be  carried  completely  into 
effect ;  an  act  which  some  of  us  will  live  long 
enough  to  see.  This  was  the  ordinary  course 
in  that  country.  At  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able periods  in  British  history,  instances  had 
occurred.  A  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  France  and  England,  after  the  peace 
of  Utrecht ;  it  was  not  carried  into  effect,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Commons  rejected  the  bill 
introduced  by  tne  Ministry  to  alter  the  com- 
mercial and  revenue  laws  according  to  the  com- 
pact between  the  two  nations.  In  the  year 
1786,  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  those  na- 
tions was  carried  into  effect  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, framed  according  to  its  stipulations.  Mr. 
F.  said,  that  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  17th 
August,  1815,  which  he  had  taken  occasion  to 
read  to  the  House  a  day  or  two  before,  was 
founded  upon  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed,  as 
he  had  understood,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Prince  Regent  to  conform  the  ex- 
isting regulations  of  commerce  to  the  treaty 
which  might  be  made  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  which  they  were 
then  engaged.  The  Order  in  Council,  like  the 
act  upon  which  it  was  founded,  was  to  continue 
in  force  until  six  weeks  after  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  Within  these  six  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  the  necessary  provision 
will;  no  doubt,  be  made  by  the  competent  au- 
thority in  the  ordinary  mode. 

Mr.  Baeboue  said,  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  proposed  to  regulate  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  the  convention  concluded  on  3d  July, 
1815  ;  a  motion  had  been  made  for  its  indefinite 
postponement;  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
that  motion  was,  that  the  convention  itself 
was  conclusive  upon  the  subject,  without  the 
aid  of  any  legislative  act. 

The  question,  then,  said  he,  which  this  mo- 
tion presents,  is,  whether  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  be  or  be  not  an  act  of  supererogation ; 
it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  is  not ; 
in  other  words,  I  shall  attempt  to  maintain  this 
proposition,  that  whenever  a  treaty  operates 
upon  a  subject,  which,  like  the  present,  is 
amongst  the  enumerated  powers  of  legislation, 
delegated  by  the  constitution  to  Congress — 
that  in  such  case,  the  assent  and  co-operation 
of  Congress  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such 
treaty,  by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  compliance 
with  its  stipulations. 

The  correctness  of  this  proposition  depends 
upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
legislative  and  treaty-making  powers.  It  is 
from  this  source  mainly,  that  both  the  opposers 
and  the  advocates  of  this  bill  attempt  to  derive 
support. 

If  I  understand  the  argument  of  its  opposers, 
it  amounts  in  substance  to  this — the  constitu- 
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tion,  they  say,  gives  to  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate the  right  of  making  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and  it 
declares,  that  treaties  when  thus  made  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Now,  this  treaty 
has  been  ratified  in  the  mode  prescribed ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
what  is  already  the  supreme  law,  can  derive 
no  additional  validity  from  any  other  law. 

But,  sir,  in  what  does  this  supremacy  con- 
sist ?  Is  it  in  a  superiority  over  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  The  con- 
stitution itself  answers  to  this  question,  that  it 
is  not ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  clause 
which  declares  treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  associates  with  them  the  Constitution  and 
laws^of  the  United  States ;  it  throws  the  three 
into  one  class,  and  declares  that  the  whole  class, 
to  wit :  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made  under  their  authority,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land — supreme  over  what? 
The  next  paragraph  answers  the  question,  by 
declaring,  that  the  judges  of  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution 
or  law  of  any  State  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing. It  is  obvious,  that  the  supremacy 
is  a  term  of  relation  to  the  States ;  the  United 
States,  and  its  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties, 
are  put  in  competition  with  the  States  and 
their  constitutions  and  laws ;  and  as  it  respects 
the  latter,  the  former  are  declared  to  be  su- 
preme ;  but  there  is  no  graduation  of  superior- 
ity between  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States  as  amongst  themselves. 
This  doctrine  of  supremacy,  then,  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  present  question. 

But  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  bill,  contend, 
that  the  power  of  making  treaties  is  given  in 
general  terms ;  there  is  no  exception  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  treaty,  therefore  it  is  inclu- 
ded ;  and  consequently,  that  the  treaty-making 
power  is  competent,  of  itself,  to  give  complete 
effect  to  treaty  stipulations  upon  the  subject  of 
commerce,  without  legislative  aid. 

If  there  were  no  other  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  a  bearing  upon  this  question, 
there  would  be  more  solidity  in  the  argument ; 
but  there  are  other  important  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  which  have  direct  relation  to  the 
question ;  and  it  is  indispensable  to  a  just  con- 
struction of  that  instrument,  that  they  be  taken 
together.  Sir,  this  is  the  universal  rule  for  the 
construction  of  all  instruments,  that,  to  arrive 
at  a  just  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  you 
must  not  take  isolated  parts,  but  the  whole 
instrument  together. 

The  propriety  of  this  rule  of  construction,  so 
reasonable  in  itself,  will  he  proven,  I  think, 
beyond  question,  by  the  comparison  which  I 
am  about  to  make  between  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  confers  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  those  parts  of  the  same  instrument 
which  relate  to  the  legislative  power ;  from 
this  comparison,  it  seems  to  me  necessarily  to 
result — that  the  grant  of  legislative  power,  quo 


ad  the  subject  granted,  must  operate  some  lim- 
itation, some  check  upon  the  treaty-making 
power;  or  otherwise,  the  partition  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  Government  will 
be  broken  down ;  the  whole  character  of  the 
Government  will  he  essentially  changed;  and 
the  treaty-making  power,  like  Aaron's  serpent, 
will  swallow  up  the  rest.  Having  made  these 
general  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  limitations 
and  checks  upon  the  treaty-making  power,  I 
will  now  beg  leave  to  apply  them  to  the  imme- 
diate bill  before  us. 

The  constitution  declares,  that  all  legislative 
power  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress; but  Congress  have  heretofore  passed 
laws  regulating  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  treaty 
stipulates  an  alteration,  a  repeal  of  those  regu- 
lations ;  now,  if  the  treaty  be  construed  to  be 
conclusive  upon  the  subject,  without  any  act  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  must  it  not  be  seen,  that 
here  is  at  once  legislative  power  exercised  by  a 
branch  of  the  Government  other  than  Con- 
gress? This  proposition  cannot  be  denied, 
unless  it  he  contended  that  the  repeal  of  a  law 
is  not  an  act  of  legislation;  I  apprehend  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  this  proposition. 
But  let  us  apply  this  doctrine  more  closely  to 
the  question  before  us.  The  constitution,  after 
depositing  with  Congress  the  legislative  power 
therein  granted,  proceeds  to  define  that  power ; 
among  other  parts  of  the  enumeration  is  this ; 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations."  Now,  sir,  this 
bill,  both  in  its  provisions  and  its  title,  professes 
to  regulate,  and  does  regulate  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Here,  then,  is  a  power  expressly  given  to  Con- 
gress ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for,  it  may  be  exercised  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  who  may 
be  present,  without  the  aid  of  Congress.  Mark 
the  difference.  Congress  is  composed  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  and  two- thirds 
of  the  Senators  present;  take  from  Congress 
the  regulation  of  commerce  and  give  it  to  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  you  entirely  exclude 
from  that  important  power  all  that  branch  of 
the  Government  whioh  represents  the  people 
directly.  Can  this  construction  be  correct  ?  If 
it  be,  it  must  be  upon  the  principle,  that  one 
part  of  the  constitution  alone  is  to  be  consulted, 
whilst  other  parts  of  the  same  instrument  are  to 
be  disregarded ;  for,  take  them  together,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  it  is  that  as  to 
commerce,  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late it ;  which  cannot  be,  if  another  branch  of 
Government  have  power  to  change  that  regula- 
tion, without  consulting  or  needing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  that  body. 

See,  sir,  to  what  consequences  this  doctrine 
will  lead ;  if  the  treaty-making  power  may  reg- 
ulate commerce  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, then  the  same  power  may  declare  war 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress ;  because  the 
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very  same  constitution  which  gives  Congress 
the  one  power  gives  them  the  other ;  and  if 
they  may  be  deprived  of  one,  by  parity  of  rea- 
son, they  may  be  deprived  of  the  other.  And 
yet,  sir,  I  believe  no  gentleman  has  met  this 
part  of  the  argument  by  affirming  that  the  na- 
tion can  he  involved  in  war  by  treaty;  they 
have  seen  that  such  a  doctrine  would  carry 
them  too  far;  that  it  would  go  to  the  extent  of 
justifying  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, which  might  involve  us  in  all  the  calam- 
ities of  war,  by  entangling  us  in  European 
contests;  when  it  is  distinctly  understood  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  constitution,  that 
this  nation  should  never  be  involved  in  war,  but 
by  the  voice  of  the  immediate  Representatives 
of  the  people :  this  is  the  great,  the  safe  guaran- 
tee, that  war  will  never  be  undertaken  but  for 
some  great  national  object,  when,  and  when 
only,  the  people  will  go  with  their  Representa- 
tives. But  this  doctrine,  if  true,  does  not  stop 
here;  it  goes  further;  it  will  justify  a  treaty 
stipulation  to  supply  a  subsidy,  and  will  thus 
violate  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  de- 
clares that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  by  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 
Sir,  it  goes  one  step  further  yet;  it  would 
justify  the  subsidy  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
without  limitation  as  to  time,  though  the  con- 
stitution expressly  declares,  that  even  Congress 
shall  not  make  an  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  armies  for  more  than  two  years. 

Now,  sir,  the  criterion  by  which  to  test  a  po- 
sition is,  to  trace  it  to  its  consequences ;  if  it 
leads  directly  to  such,  as  even  its  author  cannot 
defend,  there  is  no  principle  in  logic  clearer 
than  that  such  a  position,  though  it  may  be 
specious,  is  not  solid.  I  am  persuaded  that  no 
member  will  go  the  length  of  maintaining  the 
position,  which  I  have  been  examining,  in  the 
consequences  to  which  I  have  pursued  it ;  by 
this  rule,  then,  they  must  give  up  the  position 
itself. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  shown,  then,  that  al- 
though the  grant  of  the  treaty-making  power 
is  in  words  not  limited  in  themselves,  yet,  a 
just  construction  of  the  constitution  affixes  to 
it  these  two  kinds  of  limitation :  first,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  by  treaty,  which  the  con- 
stitution declares  shall  not  be  done ;  secondly, 
that  whenever,  the  subject  of  a  treaty  is  one  of 
the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  that  then  the 
assent  and  co-operation  of  Congress  are  neces- 
sary to  give  it  effect,  by  passing  a  law  in  con- 
formity with  its  stipulations.  And  this,  sir,  is 
the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend,  whilst  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I  dis- 
claim all  participation  in  the  negotiating  and 
making  a  treaty. 

The  member  from  Georgia  has  shown,  by  a 
minute  research  into  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  it  accords  with  the  construction 
for  which  I  have  contended ;  I  rely  upon  this, 
as  a  strong  additional  proof  of  the  propriety  of 
that  construction. 

A  reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of 
Vol.  V.— 32 


the  argument  to  the  practice  under  the  British 
constitution.  I  know,  sir,  that  this  constitu- 
tion is  in  itself  but  a  succession  of  precedents ; 
I  know  that  there  are  many  predominant  differ- 
ences between  the  British  and  American  con- 
stitutions ;  but  there  are  also  some  points  of 
analogy :  and  perhaps  few  stronger  than  that 
in  the  treaty-making  power ;  in  each  country, 
it  is  confided  to  the  Chief  Executive  Magis- 
trate, with  this  difference,  that  in  the  United 
States  the  Senate  are  associated  with  the  Pres- 
ident. STotwithstapding,  however,  the  treaty- 
making  power  in  Great  Britain  resides  in  the 
King,  yet  it  appears  from  the  various  instances, 
cited  by  the  member  from  Georgia,  to  which  I 
will  add  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States,  that  even 
in  Great  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power  is  so 
far  limited  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  lay  trea- 
ties before  Parliament,  and  to  ask  their  aid  in 
making  appropriations  for  carrying  them  into 
execution ;  but  if  this  results  in  Great  Britain, 
from  the  power  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  any  written  constitution,  have  claimed 
and  established,  of  holding  the  purse  of  the  na- 
tion, the  argument  certainly  applies  with  in- 
creased force  here,  where,  by  the  express  pro- 
vision of  a  written  constitution,  the  subject 
upon  which  this  treaty  operates  is  amongst  the 
powers  delegated  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Gold  commenced  with  congratulating 
the  House  upon  the  favorable  auspices  under 
which  the  highly  important  constitutional  ques- 
tion, involved  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  under 
consideration,  was  presented  for  determination. 
The  angry  passions  of  war  had  subsided ;  party 
feelings  in  a  great  degree  hushed  to  silence,  and 
the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  pro- 
pitious to  fair  inquiry.  He  added,  the  question 
is  not  embarrassed  with  any  difficulty  or  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  point,  whether  the  treaty 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  for  as  to  that  all 
concurred,  and  hence,  the  mere  principle,  un- 
der the  constitution,  is  presented  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House.  But,  although  the  treaty 
in  question  is  not  to  be  affected  by  this  deter- 
mination, a  more  important  question,  in  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  peace  of  the  country,  upon  the 
character  of  the  Government,  has  hardly  arisen 
under  the  constitution.  Mr.  G.  asked,  what  is 
the  object  of  the  bill  ?  what  the  evil  to  be  rem- 
edied ?  A  mere  direction  to  the  custom-house 
to  conform  the  impost  on  British  tonnage  to 
the  rate  on  American  vessels  and  cargoes. 
Such  is  the  object,  an  object  which  may  be  at- 
tained by  the  provision  of  a  single  paragraph 
of  three  lines ;  and  yet,  sir,  what  is  the  form  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  for  this  purpose  1  It 
contains  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  em- 
bodied in  the  form  of  an  act  of  Congress.  Is 
it  possible  to  mistake  the  object  of  the  bill  in 
this  form,  a  form  so  much  broader  than  the 
professed  end  to  be  attained,  than  the  evil  to 
be  remedied  ?  Is  it  not  seen  that  the  bill  sub- 
mits to  the  House  the  whole  terms,  the  entire 
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merits  of  the  treaty,  and  necessarily  imposes  on 
the  House  a  consideration  of  the  whole  scope 
and  merits  of  the  instrument,  the  whole  field 
of  the  negotiation,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  a  common  subject  of  legislation?    For 
this  it  is  confidently  submitted,  that  no  prece- 
dent will  be  found  either  in  the  memorable 
treaty  with  the  same  nation,  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Jay,  or  in  any  other  act  in  the  history  of  the 
Government.    If  an  appropriation  be  required 
to  carry  into  effect  a  treaty ;  if  a  direction  to 
the  custom-house  be  intended,  why  not  give  it, 
and  there  stay  your  hand  ?     Do  not  embody 
the  treaty  in  an  act  of  Congress  for  a  solemn 
precedent,  bearing  to  the  world  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  the  treaty,  but  an  act  of  Congress, 
that  creates  the  law  with  foreign  nations,  and 
fixes  the  measure  of  obedience.    It  cannot  be 
mistaken,  he  repeated,  that  the  bill,  in  the  form 
adopted,  submits  to  this  House,  for  its  judg- 
ment, the  merits  of  the  treaty ;  to  approve  or 
disapprove,  to  give  or  withhold  assent,  upon 
the  exercise  of  legislative  discretion,  as  on  or- 
dinary acts  of  Congress,  to  the  treaty's  going 
into  effect.     Certainly,  the  authors  of  this  bill 
do  not  present  it  to  Congress,  sitting  as  a  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  to  act  an  humble  ministerial 
part,  to  become  a  mere  instrument  of  registry. 
No,  sir,   such  an  appeal  would  degrade  the 
body,  would  destroy  its  attributes,  and  reduce 
it  from  the  elevated  station   assigned  it  by 
the  constitution.     The  positions  of  the  honora- 
ble member  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Fokstth,)  who 
reported  and  here  defends  the  bill,  the  authori- 
ties he  cites  in  his  support,  all  go  to  show  that 
the  treaty  is  submitted,  by  the  bill,  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress.     That  honorable  gentle- 
man cites,  for  authority,  examples  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  of  treaties  being  defeated,  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Commons  to  concur  in  the 
requisite  acts  to  carry  them  into  effect,  founded 
on  the  ground  of  disapprobation  of  the  merits 
of  the  treaty.     Mr.  G.  added,  that  he  depre- 
cated the  influence  of  such  examples  upon  the 
proceedings  of  a  Government  founded  on  a 
written  constitution,  of  distinct  departments 
and  divided  powers,  and  he  should  be  wanting 
to  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  enter  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  thus  pressed  upon  the 
House.    For  what,  sir,  is  to  be  the  consequence, 
but  a  submission  of  the  treaty-making  power, 
and  uprooting  the  first  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution ?    The  measure  may  not,  from  the  unin- 
teresting provisions  of  the  treaty  and  general 
acquiescence,  produce  immediate  evil,  and  for 
that  cause  does  not  awaken  alarm ;  but  the  pre- 
cedent, in  other  times  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  fail  to  produce  consequences 
most  pernicious  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.     Who  does  not  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times  ?  who  is  so  indifferent  to  what  is 
passing  before  his  eyes,  as  not  to  see  which  are 
the  weaker  departments  of  the  Government, 
and  from  which  encroachments  are  to  he  ap- 
prehended? 
"  Treaties  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 


land,"  is  the  language  of  the  constitution.  This 
language  is  strong  and  emphatic ;  and  how  it  is 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  construction  or  rule  Of  the 
advocates  of  the  bill,  has  not  been  shown.  On 
the  very  face  of  this  measure,  we  perceive  that 
the  treaty  can  only  become  a  law  when  united 
and  combined  with  an  act  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  denied,  that  the  constitution 
makes  a  treaty,  standing  disjunctively  and  alone, 
the  law  of  the  land,  because  the  sentence  in- 
cludes with  treaties  the  constitution  and  acts  of 
Congress.  The  terms  are,  "this  constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land ;  "  adding,  what  resulted 
necessarily  from  the  provision,  that  State  judges 
should  be  bound  thereby.  This  provision  pre- 
sents three  distinct  and  independent  sources  of 
law — the  constitution,  acts  of  Congress,  and 
treaties — each  standing  on  its  own  constitu- 
tional ground,  single  and  alone,  unaided  by  the 
other ;  a  treaty  requiring  no  more  the  aid  of 
an  act  of  Congress  to  its  validity,  than  an  act 
Congress  does  that  of  a  treaty.  If  in  any  case, 
certainly  not  the  present,  an  act  of  Congress  be 
required  in  execution  of  a  treaty,  not  to  its  va- 
lidity, the  duty  is  imperative  on  Congress  as 
much  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judiciary  depart- 
ment to  hear  and  give  judgment  on  an  act,  and 
of  the  Executive  to  cause  the  sentence  to  be 
executed. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  said :  The  question  now  before 
the  House  is,  "  Shall  this  bill  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned ? "  and  I  would  presume,  that  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  and  useless ; 
that  it  can  produce  no  sensible  effect ;  that,  when 
passed,  it  will  leave  its  subject-matter  precisely  as 
it  found  it,  there  is  reason  enough  shown  why  it 
should  not  be  passed.  It  is  surely  unbecoming 
the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  this  body  to  be 
gravely  enacting  nugatory  laws ;  or,  as  some  of 
the  gentlemen  have  termed  this,  harmless  law. 
The  enactment  of  a  law  can  never  be  without 
consequences,  for  if  the  law  itself  means  noth- 
ing and  does  nothing  as  a  law,  it  must  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  body  enacting  it.  This 
brings  me  then  directly  to  the  question,  do  the 
gentlemen  who  insist  upon  this  bill  believe  that 
it  is,  in  any  manner,  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  convention  to  which  it  refers  ?  Does 
that  convention  require  such  a  law  to  give  it 
force  and  effect  ?  Are  we  to  pufthe  finishing 
hand  to  it,  without  which  it  is  a  dead  letter  1 
It  asks  no  appropriation  of  money ;  it  requires 
no  collateral  or  extrinsic  act  to  be  done  to  ena- 
ble it  to  live,  and  move,  and  execute  its  func- 
tions. If  it  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it 
does  of  itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  full 
consummation ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  law  of  the 
land,  what  is  it  ?  It  it  be  any  thing  it  is  every 
thing.  This  treaty  has  been  made,  ratified,  and 
exchanged  by  the  President  and  Senate,  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  constitution.  Are  gen- 
tlemen willing  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding 
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this,  it  still  requires  our  concurrence  or  con- 
firmation to  give  it  life  and  validity.  Is  it  no 
longer  a  treaty  if  we  shall  refuse  our  concur- 
rence?— for  it  is  manifest  that  if  our  refusal 
will  not  destroy  it,  our  concurrence  cannot 
help  it.  It  is  one  indivisible  act,  and  its  conse- 
quences are  equally  indivisible.  I  have  an  in- 
superable objection  to  following  gentlemen  in 
the  discussion  of  points  not  necessary  to  the 
full  understanding  and  fair  decision  of  the  mat- 
ter before  us,  and  which  necessarily  lead  us 
into  heated  controversies  and  angry  questions. 
When  the  aid  of  this  House,  by  money  or  oth- 
erwise, is  called  for,  in  order  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  provisions,  or  some  of  them,  of  a 
treaty,  which  it  shall  think  injurious  to  the  im- 
portant interests  of  the  country,  and  it  shall  be 
put  to  us  to  say,  whether  we  will  grant  the  re- 
quired assistance,  or  meet  the  consequences  of 
a  refusal,  the  House  will  doubtless  take  its 
course  with  that  sound  discretion  and  deliber- 
ate judgment  which  the  high,  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  the  act  will  demand.  They  will  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions with  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  State. 
A  case  of  this  appalling  shape  and  magnitude 
may  be  trusted,  and  must  be  trusted  with  the 
consciences  of  those  who  may  be  called  lipon  to 
decide  it.  Happily,  such  is  not  the  case  we  are 
now  acting  upon.  I,  therefore,  confidently 
bring  back  the  question  to  the  gentlemen,  and 
wait  their  answer,  how  and  in  what  manner 
and  degree  this  convention  is  to  be  affected  by 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  bill  ?  What 
influence  will  it  have  upon  the  validity  of  a 
contract  thus  made  and  concluded,  ratified,  and 
exchanged?  That  the  subject-matter  of  the 
treaty  is  within  the  treaty-making  power,  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  Nothing  is  affected  by  it 
but  the  rate  of  dutjes  to  be  paid  by  the  respec- 
tive parties  in  their  respective  ports — as  fair 
and  usual  a  subject  of  national  contracts,  or 
treaties,  as  can  be  imagined.  If  the  President 
and  Senate  have  not  power  to  make  treaties  of 
this  kind,  their  power  is  a  mockery ;  a  name 
without  a  substance ;  an  authority  with  noth- 
ing upon  which  it  can  ever  act  or  be  exercised. 
It  is  contended  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, that  a  treaty  which  affects  existing  laws 
upon  a  subject  within  the  peculiar  power  of 
Congress,  cannot  be  carried  into  operation  with- 
out the  concurrent  act  of  this  House ;  and 
therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  the  imposing  or  re- 
moving of  duties  is  given  by  the  constitution 
expressly  to  Congress,  a  treaty  cannot  change 
a  law  regulating  duties  without  the  aid  or  con- 
currence of  Congress  in  its  ordinary  mode  of 
legislation.  But  this  proposition  is  doubtless 
much  too  broad,  and  most  general  propositions 
are.  What  is  more  clearly,  decidedly,  and  ex- 
clusively in  the  power  of  Congress  than  the 
right  of  declaring  war  ?  This  must  be  done  by 
a  law  of  Congress,  and  can  be  done  in  no  other 
way.  Yet  this  law  of  Congress,  made  on  a 
subject  thus  within  its  exclusive  power,  may  be 
repealed,  and  has  been  repealed,  by  a  Treaty  of 


Peace  made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  without 
any  reference  to  the  will  or  pleasure  of  this 
House,  any  dependence  on  its  authority,  or  any 
concurrence  of  its  laws.  The  treaty  is  duly 
made  and  ratified — peace  follows — the  war  is 
terminated — the  act  of  Congress  declaring  war, 
and  all  other  acts  in  relation  to  it  repealed, 
without  the  least  interference  of  this  House,  or 
its  opinion  upon  the  subject  being  even  asked 
or  attended  to.  A  treaty  must  be  considered, 
as  it  really  is,  a  c6"mpact  or  bargain  between 
two  parties,  which,  once  made  and  concluded 
in  the  manner  both  have  agreed  to  be  binding, 
is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  either.  If,  there- 
fore, this  convention  has  received  its  ratifica- 
tion in  the  manner  and  by  the  authority  pre- 
scribed by  our  constitution  or  form  of  Govern- 
ment, it  is  at  this  moment  a  valid  and  binding 
bargain  between  the  two  nations,  and  no  longer 
rightfully  in  the  power  of  either.  If  this  con- 
vention has  not  been  so, ratified;  that  is,  if  it 
has  not  been  done  in  the  proper  manner  and  by 
the  proper  authority,  it  is  neither  a  treaty  nor 
a  contract,  nor  any  thing  else ;  and  yet  we  find 
the  President  has  exchanged  it  with  the  other 
power,  as  a  thing  done  and  ratified  in  due  form 
and  with  competent  authority ;  and  we  find  he 
has  proclaimed  it  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  world,  as  a  treaty  made  and  ratified,  and 
as  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  hereafter  observed 
and  obeyed. 

The  question  on  postponement  was  decided 
in  the  negative — yeas  60,  nays  81. 

The  question  then  having  been  stated,  "  Shall 
the  bill  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading? " 

Mr.  Gaston  remarked,  that,  perceiving  the 
general  wish  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  on  this 
bill,  he  had  abstained  from  answering  many  re- 
marks which  had  been  made  in  opposition  to 
his  motion  for  indefinite  postponement.  But 
as  the  controversy  was  revived  on  the  question 
for  engrossing  the  bill,  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  rescue  his  opinions  from 
misconception,  and  defend  them  against  the 
most  important  of  the  arguments  by  which  they 
had  been  assailed.  In  ascribing  to  the  conven- 
tion the  power  of  repealing  so  much  of  the  acts 
of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  discriminating  du- 
ties as  was  opposed  to  its  provisions,  he  was  N 
supposed  by  gentlemen  to  contend  for  a  su- 
premacy of  the  power  to  make  treaties  over  the 
power  to  enact  laws.  Some  seem  even  to  have 
imagined  that  he  exalted  this  power  of  framing 
treaties  over  the  constitution  itself.  His  opin- 
ions were  founded  on  no  such  erroneous  prin- 
ciple. He  regarded  acts  of  Congress  formed  on 
subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and 
treaties  formed  on  subjects  proper  for  treaties, 
as  being  equally  laws  of  the  nation,  and  he 
claimed  for  neither  a  superiority  over  the  other. 
The  constitution  vests  all  the  legislative  powers 
which  it  grants,  in  one  organ  of  the  national 
will,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
vests  the  whole  of  the  power  of  making  treaties 
in  another  organ  of  the  national  will,  the  Presi- 
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dent  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  defines 
what  are  the  legislative  powers  granted,  because 
such  a  definition  was  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  those  delegated  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  such  as  were  retained  by  the 
States.  It  does  not  limit  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  because  no  part  of  this  power  was  to 
be  retained  by  the  States.  The  entire  power, 
..therefore,  on  the  subject  of  treaties,  which  sov- 
ereign States,  according  to  the  usages  and  laws 
of  nations,  may  exercise,  unless  where  it  is  re- 
stricted by  specific  prohibitions  in  the  constitu- 
tion, is  vested  under  this  general  grant  in  the 
proper  depository.  The  constitution  then  im- 
parts to  proper  acts  of  the  legislative  authority, 
and  also  of  the  treaty-making  power,  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  "  laws,"  that  is,  of  rules 
of  action  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  power. 
They  both  derive  their  efficacy  from  being  con- 
stitutional expressions  of  the  will  of  the  nation ; 
and  where  there  are  two  expressions  of  that 
will,  which  cannot  stand  together,  the  last  ne- 
cessarily abrogates  the  first.  A  law  may  repeal 
a  treaty.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Treaty  of  1778,  with  France,  distinctly  repealed 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  And  a  treaty  for  the 
same  reason  may  also  repeal  a  precedent  act  of 
Congress,  as  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  case 
of  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  Regency  of  Algiers,  repealing  the  acts  de- 
claring war  against  those  nations. 

The  idea  that,  because  the  legislative  power 
granted  to  Congress  is  restricted  to  certain  sub- 
jects, therefore  the  power  to  make  treaties  can- 
not operate  on  these  subjects  without  legislative 
aid,  seemed  to  him  neither  sound  logic,  nor  a 
construction  permitting  the  treaty  power  to 
have  any  useful  effect.  Neither  a  treaty  of 
peace,  of  alliance,  or  of  commerce,  can  well  be 
made  without  affecting  some  of  these  subjects. 
The  first  usually  contains  stipulations  in  regard 
to  captures  made  or  to  be  made,  and  indemni- 
ties for  wrongs  suffered.  The  last  must  apply 
directly  to  the  right  of  regulating  commerce 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  treaties  of  alliance 
specify  the  aids  of  men  and  money  to  be  afford- 
ed in  the  cases  prescribed.  The  power,  there- 
fore, to  make  treaties,  which  the  constitution 
confides  exclusively  to  the  President,  concur- 
ring with  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  is  essentially 
annulled  by  a  construction  that  requires  a  leg- 
islative assent,  wherever  these  treaties  operate 
upon  subjects  which  are  the  usual  well  known 
and  legitimate  subjects  of  treaty.  For  certainly 
the  discretionary  power  of  assenting  to  or  dis- 
senting from  any  instrument,  and  thereby  giving 
or  refusing  it  efficacy,  is  essentially  the  power 
to  make  it.  And  if  this  construction  obtain,  trea- 
ties may  be  said  to  be  prepared  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  but  they  can  be  made  only  by  Con- 


Mr.  Theoop  said  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  detailed  argument  on 
the  question  submitted  to  the  House,  but  merely 
to  state  the  reasons  for  the  vote  he  should  give ; 


this  he  deemed  due  to  his  friends  in  this  House, 
because  he  found  himself  opposed  to  the  opin- 
ions of  a  majority  of  them.  He  should  vote 
against  the  bill  because  he  thought  it  "unneces- 
sary to  pass  such  a  law.  The  act  in  question 
did  nothing  more  than  put  into  the  form  of  a 
law  the  several  provisions  of  the  treaty  regula- 
ting the  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
which  were  of  themselves  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  These  provisions  did  not  require  a 
construction,  nor  any  aid  by  law  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  If  the  object  was  merely  to  in- 
struct the  revenue  officers,  he  would  prefer  its 
being  done  by  the  President,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  whose  duty  he  conceived  it  to 
be,  and  whose  competency  could  not  be  doubted. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  passage  of  this  law, 
following  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  would  do 
any  great  mischief,  but  he  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  feared  that  it  would  at  some  future 
period  form  a  dangerous  precedent.  The  treaty- 
making  power  was  lodged  by  the  constitution 
in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  their  act  be- 
came obligatory  on  the  nation,  without  the  in- 
terference of  this  House,  by  that  section  of  the 
constitution,  which  declares  that  "  this  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  An  argument  has  been 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  are  classed  to- 
gether in  the  same  sentence,  and  are  all  declared 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  that  he  understood  what  the  conclusion 
was ;  but  if  it  was  as  he  apprehended  it  to  be, 
that,  being  all  classed  together,  and  in  one  sen- 
tence declared  to  be  the  supreme  law,  that  then 
a  treaty  was  of  no  greater  force  than  a  law,  he 
did  conceive  that  the  same  argument  would 
prove  that  the  constitution  was  not  paramount 
to  a  law,  and  if  that  construction  prevailed, 
Congress  might  by  law  repeal  the  constitution. 
But  grant  that  the  treaty  had  no  greater  efficacy 
than  a  law,  and  could  repeal  and  be  repealed  by 
a  law,  then  the  act  under  consideration  was  un- 
necessary, as  the  treaty,  being  subsequent  to  the 
law  creating  discriminating  duties,  repealed  that 
law ;  and  when  a  new  tariff  of  duties  was  crea- 
ted, it  might  be  made  to  conform  to  the  treaty. 
But  it  is  said  the  treaty  is  a  compact ;  hence,  it 
is  no  law  to  be  observed  by  the  people,  but  only 
a  direction  to  Congress  to  pass  a  law.  He  said, 
because  it  is  a  compact,  it  is  superior  to  the  law. 
An  individual  may  prescribe  to  himself  a  rule  of 
conduct,  by  which  he  will  be  governed,  but  he 
may  depart  from  that  rule  whenever  he  pleases ; 
it  is  a  law  to  himself,  and  the  power  which  enacts 
may  repeal.  But  if  he  stipulates  with  another  a 
rule  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  himself,  it  is  a 
compact,  and  he  cannot  depart  from  it  without 
a  violation  of  his  plighted  faith,  and  the  rights 
of  that  other.  This  is  the  distinction  between 
a  treaty  and  a  law,  and  which  renders  a  treaty 
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paramount  to  the  law ;  the  law  prescribes  a  rule 
of  conduct  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  by  which 
they  are  to  be  governed,  and  may  be  repealed 
at  any  time ;  but  a  treaty  is  a  compact  between 
two  sovereign  States,  which  cannot  be  departed 
from  by  one  without  violating  the  faith  of  that 
State,  and  the  rights  of  the  other.  He  said,  that 
an  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  treaty  is 
only  a  direction  to  Congress  to  pass  a  law,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  same 
section  of  the  constitution,  which,  after  stating 
that  treaties,  &c,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  adds  :  "  and  the  judges  in  each  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby."  Here  was  a  direction 
not  to  Congress,  but  to  the  courts  of  law,  to 
construe  and  enforce  the  treaty,  which  they 
were  bound  to  do  without  reference  to  any  con- 
struction which  might  be  put  upon  it  by  an  act 
of  this  body.  He  trusted  he  should  not  be  told 
that  this  direction  was  to  the  judges  of  the  State 
courts,  and  not  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  a  treaty  might  be  enforced  in 
the  State  courts,  but  would  require  a  law  to  en- 
force it  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  For, 
according  to  that  construction,  it  might  produce 
this  absurdity,  that  the  treaty  would  operate 
upon  the  States  individually,  and  Congress  might 
refuse  to  pass  a  law  whereby  it  could  not  be 
treated  as  a  law  by  the  United  States  courts. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  required  by 
Mr.  Root,  on  motion,  the  subject  was  further 
postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calh6t;n,  from  the  committee  on  that 
part  of  the  President's  Message  which  relates 
to  a  uniform  National  Currency,  reported  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States ;  which  was  read  twice  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
Monday  next. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  is  as  follows  : 

That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  established,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  share ;  hut  Con- 
gress may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  augment  the  capital 
of  the  said  bank,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  by  law 
provided.  Seventy  thousand  shares,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  said  bank,  shall  be  subscribed,  and  paid  for 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  speci- 
fied ;  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  shares, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for,  by  individuals, 
companies,  or  corporations,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
specified. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  be  discharged  from  a  further  considera- 
tion of  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them, 
which  relate  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
last-mentioned  report. 

Commerce  with  Great  Britain — Treaty-making 
Power. 
The  House,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day, 


resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  Convention  of  Commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — the 
question  being  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engross- 
ed for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  Gholson  said  that  being  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  had  reported  the  bill  then  before 
the  House,  he  had  considered  it  especially  hi3 
duty  to  give  it  the  most  thorough  investigation. 
He  regretted  that,  owing  to  his  personal  indis- 
position, it  had  been  out  of  his  power  to  bestow 
on  the  subject  that^ttention  which  its  import- 
ance most  undoubtedly  merited.  He,  however, 
had  listened  patiently  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  offered  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  These 
arguments  had  produced  no  conviction  to  his 
mind.  So  far  from  it,  (said  Mr.  G.,)  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  if  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
contended  for  by  gentlemen  of  distinction  and 
eminent  abilities,  in  opposition,  were  reduced 
to  practice,  then  indeed  would  the  great  and  es- 
sential powers  of  the  Government  be  transferred 
exclusively  to  the  President  and  Senate,  and 
this  House  would  become  almost  a  cypher — but 
little  more  than  a  mere  tribunal  of  registry. 

Two  of  the  chief  and  principal  objects  of  the 
federal  compact  were,  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate national  revenue,  and  the  regulation  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Jurisdiction 
over  both  these  subjects  is  given  by  the  consti- 
tution, in  clear  and  explicit  terms,  to  the  Con- 
gress of  .the  United  States.  The  constitution 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;" 
and,  moreover,  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

But  if  the  affairs  of  revenue  from  imposts,  and 
of  commerce,  can  be  finally  and  conclusively  ar- 
ranged by  the  treaty-making  authority,  without 
the  aid  of  legislation,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
the  grants  of  power  just  recited  can  be  nullified 
and  extinguished  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  Senate,  who  alone  exercise  the 
treaty-making  authority ;  that  powers  which 
are  bestowed  on  them  and  on  this  House  con- 
jointly, can  be  exercised  by  them  exclusively. 

Now,  sir,  to  prove  that  the  treaty,  to  effectu- 
ate which  the  present  bill  is  proposed,  does,  in 
fact,  take  cognizance  both  of  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation and  of  commerce,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  at  the  treaty  itself.  The  treaty,  in  almost 
its  whole  aim  and  purport,  relates  to  these  sub- 
jects. It  not  only  regulates  our  commerce  with 
a  foreign  nation,  but  expressly  undertakes  to 
repeal  a  tax.  By  the  existing  law,  British  ships 
pay  higher  duties  in  our  ports  than  American 
ships.  The  treaty  provides,  that  in  certain 
cases,  embracing  the  principal  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  British  ships  shall  pay  no 
higher  duties  than  American.  Thus  the  law  of 
the  land,  providing  for  a  public  revenue,  is  so 
far  attempted  to  be  revoked  by  the  treaty  in 
question* 

If,  then,  the  self-sufficiency  of  this  treaty,  for 
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its  own  execution,  without  the  agency  of  legis- 
lative provisions,  can,  according  to  the  argument 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts, (Messrs.  Hopkinson  and  Pickering,) 
be  maintained,  it  must  be  upon  the  ground  that 
the  treaty-making  power  can  either  repeal  a  tax 
or  regulate  foreign  commerce,  independently  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  votes  on  this 
bill  had  been  ordered  to  be  recorded ;  and  that 
the  House  would  see,  in  his  peculiar  situation,  a 
sufficient  apology  for  his  offering  his  reasons  for 
the  rejection  of  the  bill.  He  had  no  disposition 
to  speak  on  this  bill,  as  he  felt  contented  to  let 
it  take  that  course  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  it  ought,  until  the  members  were  call- 
ed on  by  the  order  of  the  House  to  record  their, 
votes. 

The  question  presented  for  consideration  is 
perfectly  simple,  and  easily  understood — Is  this 
till  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  late  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
this  question  is  susceptible  of  a  decision,  without 
considering  whether  a  treaty  can  in  any  case  set 
aside  a  law  ;  or,  to  be  more  particular,  whether 
the  treaty  which  this  bill  proposes  to  carry  into 
effect  does  repeal  the  discriminating  duties.  The 
House  will  remember  that  a  law  was  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  conditionally  repeal- 
ing those  duties.  That  act  proposed  to  repeal 
them  in  relation  to  any  nation  which  would  on 
its  part  agree  to  repeal  similar  duties  as  to  this 
country.  On  the  contingency  happening  the  law 
became  positive.  It  has  happened,  and  has  been 
announced  to  the  country  that  England  has 
agreed  to  repeal.  The  President,  in  proclaiming 
the  treaty,  has  notified  the  fact  to  the  House  and 
country.  Why  then  propose  to  do  that  by  this 
bill  which  has  already  been  done  by  a  previous 
act  ?  He  knew  it  had  been  said  in  conversation 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  not  as  broad 
as  the  treaty.  It  did  not  strike  him  so.  They 
appeared  to  him  to  be  commensurate.  He  would 
also  reason  from  the  appearance  of  this  House 
that  they  were  not  very  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  this  bill.  He  never,  on  any  im- 
portant occasion,  saw  it  so  indifferent.  Whence 
could  this  arise?  From  the  want  of  importance? 
If,  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  treaty  depended 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  nothing  scarcely 
could  be  more  interesting.  It  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  excite  strong  feelings.  We  all  know  how 
the  country  was  agitated  when  Jay's  Treaty  was 
before  this  House.  The  question  was  on  an  ap- 
propriation to  carry  it.  into  effect — a  power  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  belong  to  the  House — and 
on  the  exercise  of  which  the  existence  of  the 
treaty  was  felt  to  depend.  The  feelings  mani- 
fested corresponded  with  this  conviction.  Mot 
so  on  this  occasion.  Further :  the  treaty  has 
already  assumed  the  form  of  law.  It  is  so  pro- 
claimed to  the  community ;  the  words  of  the 
proclamation  are  not  material ;  it  speaks  for  it- 
self;  and  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  announces  the 
treaty  as  a  rule  of  public  conduct,  as  a  law  ex- 
acting the  obedience  of  the  people.    Were  he  of 


the  opposite Jside,  if  he  indeed  believed  this  treaty 
to  be  a  dead  letter  until  it  had  receivedthe  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  he  would  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table  and  move  an  inquiry  into  the  fact  why  the 
treaty  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  law  before  it  had 
received  the  proper  sanction.  It  is  true,  the 
Executive  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
to  the  House ;  but  has  he  sent  the  negotiation? 
Has  he  given  any  light  to  judge  why  it  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  this  body  ?  Do  gentle- 
men mean  to  say  that  information  is  not  needed ; 
that  though  we  have  the  right  to  pass  laws  to 
give  validity  to  treaties,  yet  we  are  bound  by  a 
moral  obligation  to  pass  such  laws  ?  To  talk  of 
the  right  of  this  House  to  sanction  treaties,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  it  is  under  a  moral 
obligation  not  to  withhold  that  sanction,  is  a  so- 
lecism. No  sound  mind  that  understands  the 
terms  can  possibly  assent  to  it.  He  would  cau- 
tion the  House,  while  it  was  extending  its  pow- 
ers to  cases  which  he  believed  did  not  belong  to 
it,  to  take  care  lest  it  should  lose  its  substantial 
and  undoubted  power.  He  would  put  it  on  its 
guard  against  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  it  can 
in  any  case  become  a  mere  registering  body. 
Another  fact  in  regard  to  this  treaty.  It  does 
not  stipulate  that  a  law  should  pass  to  repeal  the 
duties  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  this  bill,  which 
would  be  its  proper  form,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  negotiators  a  law  was  necessary ;  but  it  stip- 
ulates in  positive  terms  for  their  repeal  without 
consulting  or  regarding  us. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  when  he  took  his  seat 
yesterday,  or  rather  before  he  was  qualified  to 
take  his  seat,  he  had  considered  the  bill  then 
and  now  under  discussion  as  one  of  perhaps  as 
trivial  a  nature  as  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  House,  or  of  any  legislative  body.  But,  of 
this  bill,  it  might  be  said,  vires  acquirit  eundo  ; 
and  of  this  perhaps  he  was  about  to  afford  the 
House  some  proof,  by  adding  his  little  rill  to 
swell  the  torrent  of  debate  to  which  this  bill 
had  given  rise.  Certainly — and  he  knew  with 
what  suspicion  such  declarations  were  generally 
received,  but  he  spoke  it  bona  fide — he  had  no 
intention  to  utter  one  word  on  the  subject  until 
he  heard  do'ctrines  against  which  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  enter  his  solemn  protest.  He  might 
say  of  this  bill,  as  of  some  disease,  the  danger 
was  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  in  the  doctor, 
and  not  in  the  disease.  He  hoped  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  would  pardon  him 
when  he  had  heard  doctrines  froai  him  this, 
day,  against  which  he  felt  it  his  solemn  and 
bounden  duty  to  enter  his  protest.  There  was 
nothing  in  this,  he  knew,  to  alarm  the  gentle- 
man, for  it  was  the  protest  of  a  feeble  isolated 
individual,  but  of  an  individual  who  would 
discharge  his  duty  off  this  floor  and  on  this 
floor,  with  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  as  if 
he  commanded  a  majority  of  the  House  at  his 
back.  If  he  understood  the  gentleman,  Mr.  B. 
said,  he  had  declared  that  a  treaty,  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  compact,  touching  the  interests  of 
other  nations  than  our  own,  it  therefore  follow- 
ed, that  the  treaty-making  power,  so  long  as  it 
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confined  itself  to  its  own  sphere,  that  or  con- 
tract ;  so  long  as  it  received  equivalents  for 
what  it  gave,  whether  real  or  nominal,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  doctrine  no  matter — they 
are  not  to  be  crippled  up,  not  to  be  examined  ; 
that  inasmuch  as  the  interest  of  two  nations  in- 
stead of  one,  were  concerned  in  all  treaties ; 
therefore  the  treaty-making  power  is  paramount 
to  the  legislative  power — did  he  or  did  he  not 
understand  the  gentleman  ?  It  was  impossible 
to  misunderstand  him ;  for,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  had 
stated  his  positions  with  a  precision  and  clear- 
ness which  left  no  room  for  doubt — yes,  that 
treaties,  being  paramount,  of  course  repealed 
the  law  of  the  land,  so  far  as  the  law  of  the 
land  came  into  collision  with  any  article  of  a 
treaty  which  was  confined  to  the  legitimate 
objects  of  a  treaty,  viz :  to  contracts  with  another 
nation.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  had,  with  peculiar  infelicity  of 
illustration,  drawn  examples  from  despotic  Gov- 
ernments. "Would  a  treaty  made  by  a  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  or  an  Emperor  of  France  go  to 
repeal  a  law  of  the  Turkish  or  French  empire  ? 
Certainly  it  would.  For  what  are  the  laws  of 
a  despotic  monarchy  hut  the  breath  of  the  sov- 
ereign, call  him  what  you  will  ?  And  was  that 
an  analogy  on  which  to  found  a  construction  of 
our  constitution,  on  which  the  gentleman  had 
bestowed  so  high  but  not  undeserved  an  eulo- 
gium  ?  No  ;  it  was  because  a  treaty  made  by  a 
despotic  power  will  repeal  the  law  of  the  land 
there,  that  a  treaty  made  by  Presidential  author- 
ity will  not  repeal  the  law  of  the  land  here. 
To  come  to  the  gentleman's  experimentem  cruris, 
and  try  the  strength  of  his  argument,  that  a 
treaty  is  paramount  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Sup- 
pose the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  ceding  away  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
South  Carolina,  as  an  equivalent  for  Jamaica, 
for  territory  in  India,  or  for  Ireland.  Would 
the  gentleman  consider  such  a  stipulation,  al- 
though in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  as  amount- 
ing to  a  law  of  the  land?  But,  perhaps,  he 
said,  he  should  be  told  that  that  which  is  para- 
mount to  the  law  of  the  land,  is  not  paramount 
to  the  constitution,  and  that  the  constitution 
prohibits  the  cession  of  a  State  or  part  of  a 
State  to  a  foreign  power.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably true,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion,  that 
such  is  not  the  universal  opinion  ;  although  it 
might  perhaps  be  proved  by  the  event,  that  as 
the  United  States  had  heretofore  acquired  ter- 
ritory by  treaty,  we  have  also  parted  with  ter- 
ritory by  treaty — as  in  the  instance  of  Moose 
Island,  and  it  may  be,  in  the  instance  of  the 
new  boundary  line  to  be  run  between  us  and 
Canada,  that  it  may  be  so  run  as  to  take  off 
part  of  the  territory  which  was  a  part  of  the 
United  States — yes,  a  part  of  the  good  old  thir- 
teen United  States. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
comparison  between  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  consider- 
ing it  irrelevant.  Mr.  R.  agreed  that  our  con- 
stitution was  to  be  found  in  the  charter,  and  in 


the  practice  under  the  constitution,  whether 
legislative  or  judicial,  provided  the  precedents 
are  taken  from  good  constitutional  times — for 
he  would  never  take  precedents  under  any  ad- 
ministration during  times  of  great  turbulence 
or  excitement,  when  the  best  of  us  are  under 
temptations,  to  which  most  of  us  yield,  of  car- 
rying our  passions  and  prejudices  into  public 
life.  With  all  due  submission  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  and  to  this  House,  Mr.  B. 
said  he  did  declare  that  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate did  not  and  never  had  possessed  the  power, 
by  any  contract  with  a  foreign  power,  of  repeal- 
ing any  law  of  the  land,  or  enacting  any  law  in 
its  stead.  This,  he  said,  was  his  opinion  of  this 
great  constitutional  question ;  he  had  expressed 
it  in  this  hasty  way,  under  the  excitement  of 
the  abhorrence — he  hoped  the  gentleman  would 
pardon  him ;  it  had  nothing  personal  in  it — of 
the  abhorrence  he  felt  at  the  doctrine  which  the 
gentleman  had  uttered  on  this  floor — a  doctrine 
which  there  was  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  called  highly  federal  doctrine ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  less  objectionable  to  Mr.  R.  on 
that  account,  either  at  that  time  or  this— the 
doctrine  that,  so  long  as  they  could  find  another 
power  to  contract  with,  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate might  exercise  a  power  paramount  to  all 
law,  though  not  to  the  constitution.  This  was 
too  dangerous  a  power  to  be  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  under  such  a  sweeping  clause. 
If  this  bill  had  passed  through  this  House  sub 
silentio,  if  it  had  been  carried  or  rejected,  he 
should  never  have  thought  much  of  it ;  for  it 
would  never  have  assumed  to  him  that  aspect, 
which  it  had  done  since  this  morning — since 
the  gentleman  had  asserted,  that  so  long  as  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
contract,  the  President  and  Senate  might  exer- 
cise a  power  superior  to  all  law  whatever. 
Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  vote  which  I  shall  give 
upon  this  bill,  will  differ  from  those  which  will 
be  given  by  those  friends  with  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  generally  to  act,  I  owe  it  to  them 
and  to  myself  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  reasons  of  that  vote,  leaving  the  general 
argument  to  others  more  able  and  willing  to 
discuss  it.  When  this  subject  was  first  started 
in  the  House  ;  when  this  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  observed  by  many  gentlemen 
that  no  bill  was  necessary,  that  the  convention 
was  already  the  law  of  the  land,  without  much 
reflection  I  inclined  to  that  opinion  ;  conclud- 
ing that  what  was  already  the  law  of  the  land, 
could  not,  by  any  act  of  ours,  be  more  the  law 
of  the  land.  But,  sir,  when  in  the  course  of 
debate,  I  heard  my  honorable  friend  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston)  speak  of  the 
moral  obligation  which  the  House  was  under 
to  appropriate  money  to  carry  any  treaty 
stipulation  into  effect,  which  might  require  the 
aid  of  Congress,  and  of  the  awful  responsibility 
we  should  incur,  were  we  to  refuse  to  make 
such  appropriation,  he  appeared  to  acknowl- 
edge a  case  where  a  treaty  was  not  complete 
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without  legislative  aid,  and  that  the  House 
might  incur  the  responsibility  of  refusing  such 
aid  ;  my  first  impression  I  therefore  thought 
wrong,  and  with  the  treaty,  the  bill,  and  the 
constitution,  before  me,  I  was  determined  to 
investigate  the  subject  attentively  on  its  merits, 
with  such  light,  however  dim,  as  the  Supreme 
bestower  of  every  good  gift  had  seen  fit  to 
impart  to  me.  Of  the  opinion  out  of  doors  and 
of  the  times,  I  know  nothing ;  to  confess  to  you 
the  truth,  sir,  I  was  afraid  to  recur  to  opinions 
of  other  times,  lest  they  should  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  excitement  unfavorable  to  correct 
conclusions  in  politics.  The  result  of  my  in- 
vestigation on  this  subject  is :  that  whenever  a 
treaty  or  convention  does,  by  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, encroach  upon  any  of  the  enumerated 
powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  laws 
by  them  enacted  in  execution  of  those  powers, 
such  treaty  or  convention,  after  being  ratified, 
must  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  such  pro- 
visions cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  an 
act  of  Congress.  Tor  instance,  whenever  a 
treaty  affected  duties  on  imports,  enlarging  or 
diminishing  them,  as  the  present  one  did  to 
diminish ;  whenever  a  treaty  went  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  as  that  ex- 
pressly did  with  one,  as  the  power  to  lay  duties 
and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  are  ex- 
expressly  given  to  Congress,  such  provisions  of 
such  treaty  must  receive  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress before  they  can  be  considered  as  obliga- 
tory and  as  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  this 
country.  And  this  construction  is  strengthened 
by  a  part  of  the  general  power  given  to  Con 
gress,  following  the  enumerated  powers,  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof."  In  other  words,  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  treaty-making  power  (that  being 
among  the  other  powers)  in  all  cases  where  it 
has  been  exercised  on  subjects  placed  by  the 
constitution  within  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive department.  This  construction  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  concession  of  honorable 
gentlemen,  in  one  case,  that  where  appropria- 
tions of  money  are  necessary  for  carrying  the 
provisions  of  any  treaty  into  effect,  there  legis- 
lative provision  is  necessary.  Now,  sir,  to  con- 
cede that  the  sanction  of  Congress  is  neces- 
sary in  one  case  of  enumerated  and  specified 
power,  is  to  concede  it  in  all  such  cases.  Nor, 
sir,  can  any  serious  inconvenience  arise  from 
this  construction.  As  to  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers,  our  Ministers  will  always  know 
the  peculiar  structure  of  our  Government ;  nor 
can  foreign  Ministers,  who  may  ever  be  sent  to 
treat  with  us,  be  ignorant  thereof.  Besides, 
the  distinction,  as  to  the  several  kinds  of  treaties, 
is  well  known;  some  respecting  solely  our 
external  relations,  or  the  intercourse  between 
our  Government  and  that  of  a  foreign  power, 


will  execute  themselves,  or  are  perfect  without 
any  legislative  aid}  and  it  can  instantly  be 
determined,  from  the  nature  of  the  provisions^ 
when  legislative  aid  is  necessary.  Further, 
sir,  your  Government  has  well  understood  this 
distinction.  Some  treaties  they,  by  their  pro- 
clamations, merely  ratify  and  confirm,  where 
legislative  aid  is  necessary  as  in  the  present 
case ;  others,  they  not  only  ratify  and  confirm, 
but  enjoin  an  observance  thereof  upon  all  our 
citizens,  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the 
ratification,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  several  treaties 
published  in  the  seventh  volume  United  States 
laws.  The  fear  that  the  President  and  Senate 
(they  must  both,  or  two-thirds  of  the  latter, 
concur)  will  agree  with  the  House  in  passing 
an  improper  law  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty 
which  they  had  before  ratified,  cannot  be  well 
founded.  There  is  much  more  reason  to  fear 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  ratify  a  treaty 
requiring  legislative  provision,  which  the  House 
ought  to  refuse. 

Mr.  Mills  said,  nothing  had  been  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  take  a  part  in  the 
present  debate.  But  although  he  had  bestowed 
but  little  attention  to  the  subject,  he  begged 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  moment  to  the 
few  remarks  which  the  discussion  had  suggested 
to  his  mind,  and  which  had  not  been  noticed 
by  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  debate. 
Crude  and  indigested  as  these  remarks  may 
appear,  he  could  venture  to  engage  they  would 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  brevity.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  not 
because  he  felt  the  least  disposition  to  impede 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  lame  and  imbecile 
as  it  is,  to  which  it' relates,  but  because  he  fore- 
saw the  danger  of  embarrassing  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  by  this  inter- 
ference, and  because  he  believed,  as  well  from 
the  structure  of  the  Government,  as  from  the 
express  provisions  of  the  constitution,  we  could 
not  interpose  our  authority  in  the  way  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  without  attempting  an 
unwarrantable  exercise  of  power  not  delegated 
to  this  House  by  the  constitution.  It  would 
be  not  merely  an  act  of  useless  legislation,  but 
of  downright  usurpation.  Gentlemen  had  in- 
dulged themselves  at  great  length  in  search  of 
arguments  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  vesting 
the  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  of  making 
treaties,  in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  had 
taxed  their  imaginations  for  proof  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  might  result  from  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  Sir,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  go 
into  that  inquiry.  The  question  is  not,  where 
ought  this  important  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
to  be  lodged  ?  But,  where  is  it  deposited  by 
the  constitution  ?  "We  are  not  sitting  as  a 
convention  to  make  such  a  distribution  of 
powers  as  we  think  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  but  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  those  powers  already  vested  in 
us  by  the  instrument  which  we  have  solemnly 
sworn  to  support. 

The  practice  of  other  Governments  is  equally 
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irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry;  and  especially 
of  those  Governments  whose  forms  of  preced- 
ing, and  the  distributions  of  whose  powers,  bear 
but  a  remote  analogy  to  our  own.  Ours  is  a 
federative  Government,  composed  of  distinct 
and  separate  sovereignties,  and  clothed  with  no 
powers,  excepting  those  which  are  expressly 
delegated  by  the  constitution,  or  which  neces- 
sarily result  from  them.  It  is  an  anomaly 
among  existing  Governments,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  formed,  Mr.  M.  said 
he  thought  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  convention  to 
vest  the  House  of  Representatives  with  any 
participation  in  the  treaty-making  power. 

Thirteen  independent  States,  each  possessing 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty — the  power  of 
making  treaties  among  the  rest — varying  in 
size,  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  strength, 
of  different  habits,  interests,  and  pursuits,  as- 
semble to  form  a  constitution  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  defence.  The  wise  men  to 
whom  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object 
was  intrusted  had  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  and  the  jealousies  of  the 
States,  to  reconcile  interests  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  so  to  combine  and  shape  them 
as  not  to  sacrifice  those  of  one  section  of 
country  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  others. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  system  of  compromise  and 
•conciliation — each  surrendering  something  for 
the  good  of  all. 

It  was,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  interests  and  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
States  that  the  constitution  requires  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  to 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty.  It  is  not  because 
the  Senate  are  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  they  are  called  upon  to  advise  the 
President  upon  this  subject,  but  because  they 
represent  the  sovereignty  6f  the  States ;  and  in 
requiring  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
it  was  believed  that  no  treaty  would  ever  be 
ratified  unless  it  was  for  the  interest  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  But,  said  Mr.  M.,  adopt 
the  doctrine  contended  for  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side — admit  this  House  to  a  participa- 
tion of  this  power,  and  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  Why,  sir,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  four  States  only,  out  of  the  eighteen,  now 
composing  the  Union,  to  defeat  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  which  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  Yes,  sir,  although  the  Senate,  repre- 
senting the  respective  States,  might  have  given 
their  unanimous  advice  to  the  President,  it 
would  still  be  in  the  power  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Virginia,  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
into  effect.  Where,  sir,  are  the  rights  of  the 
respective  States,  so  sedulously  guarded  by  the 
constitution ;  where  is  the  security  of  the  small 
States ;  or,  where  the  interests  of  the  commer- 
cial ones,  if  a  treaty  made  for  the  protection  of 
those  great  objects  is  liable  to  be  defeated  by  a 
combination  of  this  sort?    The  supposition  is 


monstrous.  No,  sir,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  no  more  right  to  interfere  than  they 
would  have  if  the  constitution  had  required  the 
advice  of  two-thirds  of  the  Governors  of  the 
respective  States  to  the  confirmation  of  a  treaty. 
It  is  the  assent  of  the  States,  and  not  of  the 
people  numerically,  which  was  intended  to  be 
secured. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  rose  with  some  diffi- 
dence to  express  his  opinion  on  the  great  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House,  particularly  after 
the  great  display  nrade  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  and  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Randolph,)  who  had  just  sat  down. 
But  whenever  a  great  constitutional  question  is 
involved,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  would  always  take 
the  liberty  to  deliver  his  sentiments  while  he 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  House.  He  did 
not  mean,  however,  to  enter  into  the  general 
discussion,  which  the  question  now  assumed 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  at  this  late 
hour,  but  merely  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
his  opinion  rested.  Mr.  R.  said  it  was  time 
enough  to  meet  the  extreme  case  put  by  the 
honorable  gentleman,  when  it  should  really  and 
absolutely  occur.  And  whenever  Ministers, 
who  were  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
a  foreign  power,  would  cede  a  State,  or  part  of 
a  State,  or  any  territory  whatever,  and  that 
sanctioned  by  the  President  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  he  hoped  to  God  there  would  always 
be  found  a  redeeming  spirit  in  this  House,  to 
check  at  once  a  course  so  enormous  and  uncon- 
stitutional. Mr.  R.  admitted,  that  there  are, 
and  may  be  treaties  which  this  House  may  be 
bound  to  register,  if  you  please  to  call  it,  and 
adopt  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  those, 
in  his  opinioD,  are  exclusively  treaties  of  peace, 
that  do  not  require  any  act  of  legislation  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect.  But,  he  insisted, 
that  all  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance,  or 
those  which  required  this  House  to  appropriate 
the  money  of  their  constituents,  did,  and  ought 
to  have  the  sanction  of  Congress  before  they 
could  be  viewed  as  complete,  or  "the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  And  it  was  on  this  ground, 
Mr.  R.  said,  he  was  opposed  in  toto  to  the  doc- 
trines advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhohn,)  in  favor  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  But,  said  the  gentleman,  with 
some  degree  of  triumph,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  already  considered  the  com- 
mercial treaty  as  complete,  because  he  has  pub- 
lished the  same  to  the  world  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  has  merely  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to 
this  House  without  any  documents  to  act  upon. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  R.,  this  Message  is  the  strongest 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
position  I  have  taken.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  knew  well  what  he  was  about, 
and  the  course  he  has  taken  speaks  volumes  on 
the  subject.  What  does  the  Message  say,  Mr. 
Speaker  ?  It  announces  to  us  that  the  treaty 
has  been  duly  ratified,  and  recommends  to  this 
House  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  required  to 
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carry  the  same  into  effect.  Sir,  this  is  a  treaty 
regulating  commerce  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  The  constitution  has  confided 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  municipal 
law,  over  which  this  House  has  a  right  to  act. 
I  shall  therefore,  sir,  vote  for  the  bill  on  your 
table,  although  I  do  not  deem  it  of  much  im- 
portance as  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty  now 
under  consideration,  or  that  its  passage  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  my  vote  in  support 
of  the  great  constitutional  authority  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Habdin  appealed  to  the  plain  common 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  House,  whether  the 
bill  upon  which  they  were  lavishing  so  much  of 
their  time  and  exertions,  was  not  entirely  super- 
fluous and  nugatory.  Here  was  a  treaty,  a  con- 
tract fairly,  and  with  full  deliberation,  concluded 
between  the  lawful  sovereignties  of  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  ratified  as  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  country  directed,  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and 
by  the  President  proclaimed  to  the  people  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  with  an  injunction  for  the 
due  observance  of  it — containing  nothing  that 
interfered  with  the  municipal  laws  of  the  coun- 
try— no  regulation  that  might  not  be  carried 
into  immediate  effect  without  legislative  interfer- 
ence— involving  no  call  whatsoever  for  money, 
and  yet  tenaciously  held  up  as  an  object  of  leg- 
islation, and  made  the  subject  of  a  bill  which 
did  little  more  than  re-echo  it.  He  was  as 
much  aware  as  the  gentlemen  who  supported 
the  measure,  that  the  treaty-making  power 
could  not,  by  a  treaty,  lawfully  make  war  or 
impose  taxes  or  encroach  upon  those  powers 
which  the  constitution  had  deposited  in  Con- 
gress ;  but  it  was  no  less  true  that  the  constitu- 
tion declares  in  unequivocal  terms  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  make  treaties,  and  that  no  restriction 
or  limitation  whatsoever,  to  his  power  in  that 
respect,  is  specified  in  that  instrument,  which  is 
sufficiently  declaratory  of  the  extent  of  the 
power,  inasmuch  as  it  says  that  treaties  made 
in  the  form  and  with  the  authorities  already 
mentioned  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Some 
of  those  honorable  gentlemen,  by  way  of  smooth- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House, 
had  argued  that  it  was  so  far  at  least  unobjec- 
tionable, that  it  could  do  no  hurt,  that  if  it  did 
no  good  it  could  do  no  harm;  but  Mr.  H. 
reminded  the  House  of  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stood ;  that  it  was  composed  of  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  nation,  sent  there  to 
deliberate  and  to  resolve  upon  its  most  import- 
ant concerns,  and  he  therefore  deprecated,  as 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  the  high  character 
of  such  an  august  assembly,  their  gravely  delib- 
erating upon  nothing.  He  respected  the  dig- 
nity of  the  body  too  much  to  give  his  assent  to 
their  entertaining  a  measure  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  because  it  was  harmless.  Besides, 
that  act  which  now  appeared  so  harmless,  rriight, 
ultimately,  turn  out  to  be  very  mischievous,  as 


a  precedent ;  and  this  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  a  thing  no  matter  how  trifling,  might 
hereafter  be  made  the  ground  of  a  more  daring 
encroachment.  On  this  point,  he  warned  the 
House  to  be  cautious,  to  guard,  not  only  the 
main  body,  but  the  out-posts ;  and  to  reflect  in 
due  time,  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  to 
come  this  precedent  might  be  brought  forward, 
to  the  incalculable  injury,  perhaps  the  ruin  of 
the  constitution. 

The  question  was  taken  on  ordering  the  bill 
to  a  third  reading,  about  three  o'clock,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative — yeas  86,  nays  69. 


"Wednesday,  January  10. 

Commerce  with  Great  Britain — Treaty-making 

Power. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  regulate  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  Commerce  concluded  with  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  third  day  of  July  last,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  the  question  was  stated,  "  Shall 
the  bill  pass  ?" 

Mr.  Easton  said  he  had  intended  yesterday  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  bill  upon  which  the  vote  of  the 
House  was  about  to  pass ;  not  having  then  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  floor,  he  now  had 
risen  to  advocate  its  passage,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, begged  the  indulgence  of  the  House ;  he* 
asked  not  only  the  indulgence  but  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  arguments  he  was  about  to 
urge  upon  the  occasion.  He  considered  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  very  important,  as  it  regarded  the 
powers  under  the  constitution,  delegated  to  Con- 
gress ;  the  powers  delegated  to  the  President  and 
Senate ;  the  powers  delegated  to  the  courts  of 
justice ;  and  highly  important  as  it  regarded  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

He  apprehended  very  injurious  consequences 
might,  at  some  future  period,  result  to  the  nation 
by  a  contrary  course.  The  convention  being  re- 
ciprocal and  beneficial,  it  was  the  avowed  inten- 
tion and  desire  of  all  parties  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
It  had  been  said,  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  that  the  convention  was,  of  itself,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  while  a  majority  had 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  legislative  provisions 
are  necessary  to  give  it  force  and  efficiency, 
though  some  doubted  as  to  the  expediency  of 
legislating  at  all  upon  the  subject.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion\  said  Mr.  E.,  that  it  is  not  a  treaty  until  it 
shall  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  legislative  act  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

The  precedent  about  to  be  established,  on  the 
present  occasion,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  security,  or  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  future  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

What  are  the  powers  by  the  constitution  del- 
egated to  Congress  ?  And  what  are  those  dele- 
gated to  the  treaty -making  power  t  In  adverting 
to  the  constitution,  it  will  be  found  that  "  all 
legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
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United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives."  "  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations."  Surely,  then,  this  power  is  not 
granted  to  any  other  authority.  It  cannot  he 
given  to  two  separate,  distinct,  and  independent 
authorities.  If  it  is  given  to  Congress,  it  is  not 
given  to  the  treaty-making  power,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Congress ;  it  may  be  given  to  both  to  act 
in  concert ;  it  is  not  given  to  the  one  to  act  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws  ;  it  is  not  a  Government  by  com- 
pacts, by  conventions,  or  by  treaties  concluded 
independent  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  beyond  the  control 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  land,  the  sover- 
eignty of  this  nation.  "What  is  the  present  con- 
vention ?  It  is  "  a  convention  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty ;"  it  is  then  an 
agreement  upon  the  face  of  it,  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  a  foreign  nation."  The  President 
"  has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur."  It  is  not 
ordained  in  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  that 
such  treaties  are  made  "  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  nor  that  a  treaty  thus  made 
shall  "  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  It 
would  be,  indeed,  extraordinary,  if  the  destinies 
and  liberties  of  this  nation  were  to  rest  upon 
the  will  of  the  treaty-forming  power ;  I  say 
treaty-forming  power,  because  it  is  but  another 
expression  to  convey  a  correct  idea. 

A  power  composed  (as  the  case  might  happen) 
of  the  Executive  and  thirteen  Senators,  a  less 
number  by  far  than  a  majority  of  that  honora- 
ble body ;  a  power  specially  given  to  one  au- 
thority, under  the  constitution,  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  be  given  to  another ;  such  a  construc- 
tion would  introduce  into  the  Government  an 
irregularity  and  an  inconsistency  fatal  to  its  har- 
mony, and  destructive  in  its  consequences.  The 
President  has  a  qualified  negative  upon  the  laws 
of  Congress ;  the  Senate  are  a  part  of  Congress. 
Is  not  the  regulation  of  commerce  trusted  to  the 
proper  authority  ?  Is  it  not  in  safe  hands  ?  Will 
you,  can  .you,  treat  the  authority  given  to  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution,  "to  regulate  com- 
merce," as  a  dead  letter? 

If  this  construction  prevails,  is  the  treaty 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  the  President 
and  Senate  ?  Shall  it  be  binding  without  the 
assent  of  Congress?  If  that  assent  is  given,  it  is 
a  treaty  made  under  t^e  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

If  it  is  withheld,  it  is  a  treaty  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  Senate,  and  not 
a  treaty  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  I  should  regret,  and  who  are  they  that 
would  not  regret,  to  see  the  authority  and  des- 
tinies of  this  nation  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Executive  and  a  Senate. 

If  the  treaty-making  power  possess  the  au- 
thority to  make  commercial  and  other  regula- 
tions, they  may  go  on  regulating  until  they  will 


have  regulated  this  branch  of  the  Government 
(the  House  of  Representatives)  out  of  its  whole 
weight  of  influence  upon  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion :  their  authority  will  become  a  mere  carte 
blanche,  to  he  filled  up  as  the  treaty-making 
power  may  think  proper  to  dictate  or  direct. 
Congress  may  regulate  commerce  in  one  man- 
ner ;  the  President  and  Senate,  at  their  pleasure, 
change  that  regulation. 

It  is  a  correct  principle  that  subsequent  laws, 
inconsistent  with  former  laws,  repeal  such  for- 
mer laws,  and  ft  a  rule  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted. It  is* principle  as  sound  and  po- 
tent as  the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  But  the 
question  to  he  decided  is,  when  does  a  treaty 
become  a  law,  when  has  it  efficacy  as  such,  and 
when  shall  it  be  binding  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  nation  ?  Two  separate  and  distinct  le- 
gislative authorities,  independent  of  each  other, 
possessing  equal  power,  cannot,  in  one  and  the 
same  Government,  exist  together.  That  is,  if 
the  Executive  and  Senate  alone  can  legislate,  it 
is  perfectly  idle  to  vest  the  legislative  authority 
in  Congress.  "  A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  Congress  divided  against  itself 
must  fall.  Congress  have  power,  or  they  have 
not  power,  to  legislate.  If  they  do  possess  the 
whole  powers  of  legislation  granted  under  the 
constitution,  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion, it  follows,  as  a  certain  and  incontrovertible 
conclusion,  that  the  President  and  Senate  alone, 
forming  only  two  branches  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  this  Government,  acting  in  their  Ex- 
ecutive capacities,  as  necessarily  they  must  do 
in  negotiating  treaties,  do  not  possess  authority 
to  legislate  independent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  immediate  Representatives  of  the 
people  —  the  people  have  not  granted  such 
power. 

It  would  he  admitted,  he  presumed,  that  ours 
is  the  best  constitution  and  Government  "  here 
below  ;"  that  it  is  the  best  to  he  found  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  may  emphatically 
be  styled  a  constitution  of  checks  and  balances ; 
the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity,  is  a  check 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  Congress.  There  must  be  a  con- 
currence, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  form  a  law,  and  laws  must  be  made 
before  they  can  be  executed.  On  the  Executive 
and  treaty-making  capacity  of  the  President  and 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
constitution  in  their  hand,  hold  a  check;  a 
treaty  cannot  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution, 
or  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

"  The  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Am- 
bassadors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls." 
Suppose  they  should  appoint  "  swarms  of  offi- 
cers," needless  and  unnecessary.  The  appoint- 
ments are  complete,  the  officers  are  made ;  they 
hold  the  seals  of  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  constitution ;  tbey  are  officers  to  all  intents 
and  purposes;  they  are  commissioned  under 
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the  authority  of  the  United  States,  their  ap- 
pointments do  not  infringe  any  right  or  trespass 
upon  any  authority  delegated  to  Congress,  and 
yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Congress  would  not 
be  bound  in  honor,  or  otherwise,  to  sanction 
such  a  procedure  by  originating  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  outfits  and  expenditures  of  such 
officers.  Congress  are  not  bound,  nor  is  the  na- 
tion bound,  nor  are  the  courts  of  justice  bound, 
to  consider  a  treaty  as  the  law  of  the  land,  un- 
til that  has  been  made  under  the  authority  only 
competent  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  this 
nation,  to  wit:  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  treaty  repeals 
the  discriminating  duties,  and  it  being  concern- 
ing affairs  wholly  international,  that  the  legisla- 
tive acts  of  this  Government  operate  wholly 
internally,  and  cannot  reach  or  affect  the  do- 
mestic or  internal  regulations  of  the  foreign  na- 
tion ;  that  the  convention  therefore  is  a  com- 
pact, and  its  subject-matter  a  contract  to  which 
the  legislative  authority  of  this  country  cannot 
extend.  I  admit,  said  Mr.  E.,  that  all  treaties 
when  completed  and  carried  into  effect  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  State  or  Kingdom,  are 
compacts,  and  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
but  this  nation  is  not  bound  by  a  contract  to 
which  it  has  not  given  its  assent ;  the  Senate  do 
not  go  abroad,  nor  do  they  negotiate  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  at  home ;  to  an  honorable  and  bene- 
ficial treaty,  the  assent  of  Congress  and  of  this 
honorable  House  is  as  easily  obtained  as  that 
of  the  Senate ;  in  ordinary  legislation  commit- 
tees report  bills,  they  go  to  different  readings, 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Legislature,  are  rejected, 
or  finally,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, pass  into  laws,  and  become  binding  on  the 
nation.  The  President  has  no  legislative  au- 
thority, strictly  so  speaking,  and  yet  no  bill  can 
become  a  law  without  his  assent,  but  by  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

There  is  no  expression  in  the  constitution  that 
authorizes  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty;  the 
phrase  used  by  the  constitution  is,  to  make 
treaties.  The  question  is,  when  shall  a  treaty 
be  said  to  be  made  ?  Ministers  and  Envoys  Ex- 
traordinary are  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  they  meet  the 
foreign  embassy  in  convention  ;  they  conclude 
a  treaty.  The  convention  with  Great  Britain 
was  concluded  on  the  third  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen ;  it  was  then 
moulded.  It  was  not  then  made,  although  in 
common  parlance  it  is  said  to  have  been  made. 
It  was  like  dough  unbaked.  It  will  not  be 
bread  till  it  is  baked.  The  treaty  is  forwarded 
to  the  President ;  if  he  disapproves  of  it,  he  re- 
turns it  to  those  who  framed  it ;  if  he  likes  it, 
he  submits  it  to  the  Senate ;  if  they  approve  of 
it,  it  is  ratified ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  made.  But 
it  is  not  yet  completed  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States ;  it  is  only  a  treaty  sub  modo  ; 
it  is  not  a  treaty  in  effect.  It  does  not  become 
the  property  of  the  nation  till  it  shall  have  re- 


ceived the  sanction  of  the  national  consent, 
through  the  organs  of  the  national  will.  The 
constitution  does  not  declare  that  a  treaty  made, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  does 
not  say  that  a  treaty  so  concluded,  so  ratified, 
so  made,  or  whatsoever  you  may  please  to  term 
it,  is  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  It  cannot  be  a  treaty  till  it  shall  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  national  authority 
under  the  constitution ;  when  it  shall  have  re- 
ceived that  sanction,  it  is  then,  and  not  till  then, 
a  treaty  made  under  the  constitution  and  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  such  a  treaty 
made  under  their  authority,  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend.  They  are  treaties  only 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  by  the  constitution,  and  which  the 
judges  in  every  State  are  bound  to  obey.  For 
example :  It  might  be  said  that  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment in  printed  form  of  a  commission,  filled  out 
with  the  name  of  the  incumbent,  and  sign  man- 
ual of  the  Executive  subscribed  to  it,  is  a  com- 
mission ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  commission  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  until  the 
proper  seal  shall  be  thereto  set  and  affixed  in 
due  form  of  law. 

Sir,  the  present  convention  is  a  commercial 
regulation,  which  interferes  with  the  powers  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  legislative  authority, 
and  therefore  must  receive  the  legislative  sanc- 
tion, the  confirmation  of  Congress,  before  it  can 
be  binding  on  the  people  of  this  nation ;  and 
without  which  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate,  or  to  the  judicial  authority,  to 
enforce. 

Mr.  Cdthbeet. — From  the  temper  discovered 
by  the  House,  at  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  I 
had  expeoted  but  little  discussion.  This  expec- 
tation has  been  disappointed.  Discussion  has 
been  opened  and  extended.  Those  who  advo- 
cate the  principles  which  make  the  bill  neces- 
sary, can  no  longer  withhold  themselves  from 
the  debate.  When  my  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Calhoot)  yesterday  resumed  hjs 
seat,  I  felt  myself  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
impulse  to  reply,  but  restrained,  because  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  anxiety  to  listen  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  recently  appeared  in  this 
hall.  I  now  rise  for  the  purpose  of  such  reply, 
which  I  shall  enter  upon  without  preamble,  and 
accomplish  with  brevity.  First,  then,  I  de- 
mand that  which  cannot  well  be  refused  to  me, 
and  which  being  granted,  all  that  I  desire  to 
establish  must  of  necessity  follow.  What,  then, 
do  I  demand  ?  It  is  this :  Are  the  principles 
of  our  Republican  Constitution  of  Government 
founded  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  ne- 
cessary to  the  conservation  of  public  liberty, 
the  safeguard  of  the  general  interests,  and  the 
security  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizen  ?  Has 
it  been  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  liberty,  chas- 
tened by  sober  wisdom,  and  a  sober  wisdom  an- 
imated by  the  spirit  of  liberty;  that  all  our 
constitution  and  law  rests  upon  this  principle : 
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"All  legislative  power  shall  be  Tested  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ? "  Is  this  structure  of  Govern- 
ment, this  instrument  of  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion that,  without  which  we  can  form  no  idea 
of  civil  and  political  liberty,  and  a  safe  guar- 
dianship of  the  general  interests?  Yes,  with 
confidence,  I  demand  if  there  be  any  in  this 
House  who  will  question  these  principles.  Cer- 
tainly none!  How  strange,  wild,  and  contra- 
dictory then  does  it  appear,  that  having  ac- 
knowledged that  our  Republican  Constitution 
of  Government,  founded  on  the  reason  of  things 
and  the  nature  of  man,  can  allow  only  one  plan 
of  legislation  to  be  consistent  with  the  liberties 
and  interests  of  the  people,  any  one  should  im- 
mediately add,  that  this  same  constitution  pro- 
vides another  and  entirely  different  mode  of 
legislating.  Yes,  I  say,  it  does  appear  absurd 
and  contradictory,  that  it  being  necessarily 
granted  that  our  constitution  has  vested  all  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen  and  the  interests  of  the 
community  on  this  principle,  that  all  legislative 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  composed 
of  one  popular  branch,  the  immediate  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  styled  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  another  branch  representing 
the  same  sovereignties,  under  the  style  of  the 
Senate — it  should  be  added,  that  this  same 
constitution  provides  the  making  of  laws  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  and  the  Senate,  without 
reference  to  the  immediate  Representatives  of 
people.  For  such  are  the  claims  for  the  treaty- 
making  power,  made  by  those  who  advocate  its 
extent  iu  this  debate.  As  what  may  not  he- 
come  the  subject  of  a  treaty ;  commercial  regu- 
lation, the  raising  of  armies  and  of  navies,  ex- 
tension of  the  rights  of  citizenship?  What, 
then,  are  there  to  be  no  grand  and  fixed  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  which,  settling  on  their  founda- 
tions, from  day  to  day,  shall  acquire  with  the 
progress  of  time  an  immovable  firmness?  No 
grand  principles,  which,  incorporating  them- 
selves with  the  soul  of  the  American  citizen, 
shall  make  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  and  re- 
volting into  strong  action,  on  violation,  shall 
thus  become  the  sanction  of  their  own  preser- 
vation ?  May  that  plan  of  policy  which  ought 
to  be  believed  to  have  cast  its  roots  so  deeply, 
and  taken  so  strong  a  hold,  be  torn  up  thus 
easily,  I  had  almost  said,  thus  wantonly?  In 
fine,  may  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  despot,  petty 
or  mighty,  subvert  to  its  base  the  legislative 
authority  on  which  depends  the  entire  scheme 
of  our  polity  and  liberty  ? 

For  what  is  there  that  may  not  become  (as 
has  been  said)  the  subject  of  a  treaty ;  commer- 
cial regulation,  the  raising  of  money,  of  armies, 
and  of  fleets,  the  franchises  of  citizenship,  and 
whatever  properly  belongs  to,  and  is  most  in- 
teresting in  legislation?  My  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  clear,  rapid,  ardent,  and  impatient  in 
his  intellectual  operations,  is,  perhaps,  carried 
too  strongly  towards  metaphysical  subtlety  and 
the  soundness  and  completeness  of  theory.  If 
from  this  cause  he  has  here  erred,  I  would  beg 


leave  to  remind  him,  that  wretched  indeed 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  human  race  could 
the  great  principles  of  Government  be  under- 
stood only  by  a  few  minds,  subtle,  refined,  and 
comprehensive.  Wretched,  indeed,  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  human  race,  did  the  public 
liberty  rest  only  in  the  refined  subtleties  of  met- 
aphysics. My  friend,  with  the  higher  and 
more  solid  attributes  of  genius,  is  not  without 
some  of  its  shining  defects.  Fertile  in  the  in- 
vention of  topics  to  sustain  the  cause  he  advo- 
cates, he  is  inclined  to  select  those  which  do 
not  readily  present  themselves  to  common  ap- 
prehension. Recommended  as  they  are  to  him- 
self by  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  novelty,  he 
is  aware  that  they  carry  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself  by  a  kind  of  sur- 
prise, producing  a  quick  and  lively  impression. 
But  such  reasoning  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Thus,  then,  we  are  told,  that  a 
treaty  being  a  contract  to  which  two  nations 
are  parties,  must  be  of  higher  and  more  solemn 
obligation  than  a  law  which  is  the  act  of  one 
nation.  Such  a  treaty  contract,  it  is  said,  being 
of  a  higher  nature,  and  more  binding  force  than 
a  law,  may  repeal  a  law,  cannot  require  the 
sanction  of  a  law,  or  by  a  law  be  invalidated. 
How  fallacious  this  reasoning!  "Who  in  this 
country,  I  ask,  is  the  party  concerned  as  princi- 
pal in  a  treaty  contract?  The  people.  Who  their 
agent?  The  treaty-making  power.  Where 
are  the  instructions  of  the  agent  to  be  found? 
In  the  constitution.  And  can  a  contract  be 
considered  as  complete  and  of  binding  force, 
that  has  not  received  the  sanction  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  character,  is  required  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  principal  ?  What  inferior  con- 
tract can  dissolve,  or  in  any  manner  affect  the 
conditions  of  that  imperial  contract,  the  consti- 
tution of  republican  Government,  in  which  the 
citizens  by  a  solemn  act  engage  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  prescribe  limits  to  thosfrwho 
administer  their  affairs  ?  It  is  this  contract  on 
which  rests  all  Government,  which  gives  force 
to  all  laws,  and  life  and  validity  to  all  other  con- 
tracts. 

But  the  faith  of  the  nation  we  are  told  is 
pledged  by  a  treaty.  Ah !  that  is  the  question 
in  discussion.  Is  the  faith  of  the  nation  pledged? 
Certainly,  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  not  pledged 
where  a  treaty  requires  the  sanction  of  a  law, 
until  that  sanction  is  afforded.  It  is  the  seal 
manual  that  stamps  the  hitherto  incomplete  en- 
gagement. Foreign  nations  are  bound  to  un- 
derstand the  constitution  of  the  Government  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  treat.  Our  consti- 
tution is  the  credentials  borne  in  hand  by  our 
negotiators. 

The  error  (as  it  appears  to  me)  of  those  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  Congress  to  give 
full  force  to  treaties  which  embrace  subjects 
properly  of  legislation,  has  its  commencement 
in  this :  that  they  do  not  comprehend  in  their 
view  of  the  constitution  its  different  parts,  but, 
seizing  on  the  treaty-making  power  alone, 
carry  it  to  an  irrational  extent,  and  with  a  vio- 
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lent  invasion  over  all  the  rest  which  are  forced 
to  yield.  The  constitution  is  then  rightly  con- 
strued when  its  several  principles,  all  set  in  op- 
eration, are  properly  adjusted,  balanced,  and 
harmonized.  Each  must  receive  its  due  weight 
and  force  according  to  its  weight  and  relation 
to  others. 

Mr.  Tuokee  said  that  he  should  not  have 
risen  to  offer  to  the  House  any  remarks  on  the 
subject  before  it,  if  he  had  not  conceived  that 
there  were  some  important  considerations  that 
had  not  yet  been  presented  to  its  view.  Gen- 
tlemen, he  said,  have  so  eagerly  entered  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  general  question  in  relation 
to  the  treaty-making  power,  a  question  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  interest,  that  their  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
withdrawn  from  the  bill  under  consideration. 
Let  us  remember,  however,  that  whatever  may 
be  our  respective  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
powers  of  the  several  branches  of  Government, 
the  passage  of  this  bill  may,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  become  absolutely  necessary ;  let  us 
reflect,  that,  upon  our  decision  on  this  occasion, 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  on  our  part  in  the 
spirit  of  good  faith,  may  essentially  depend,  and 
whilst  we  look  to  the  question  of  constitutional 
power,  let  us  not  entirely  forget  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  treaty,  and  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Before  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  treaty  itself,  and  endeavor  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  legislative  interference  on  this  oc- 
casion, let  me  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treaty-making  power ;  without  pre- 
tending, however,  to  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  the  constitutional  doctrines  in  relation 
to  it,  as  such  an  attempt  would  lead  to  too  wide 
a  discussion,  and  might  prove  both  tedious  and 
uninteresting. 

I  concede,  without  hesitation,  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  vested  in  the  President  and 
Senate ;  but,  so  far  from  assenting  to  the  pro- 
position that  Congress  have,  in  no  case,  a  right 
to  interfere,  I  contend  that  it  may  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  treaty  to  engage  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  that  Congress  will,  or  will 
not  do  an  act,  or  will,  or  will  not.  pass  a  law. 

I  understand  a  treaty  made  by  the  Executive, 
to  be  an  engagement  entered  into  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  foreign  power,  by  which  something  may 
be  engaged  to  be  done  or  omitted  on  the  part 
of  this  nation.  It  is  rather  a  contract  by  which 
the  parties  undertake  that  something  shall  be 
done,  than  an  act  by  which  it  is  done.  The 
stipulations  of  the  instrument  which  the  nation 
by  its  Executive  undertakes  to  perform,  are 
also  of  various  characters,  and  separate  and  dis- 
tinct natures.  Some  may  be  Executive  merely, 
some  legislative ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  treaty- 
made  under  the  old  confederation  whereby  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  creditors  of  the  two  na- 
tions should  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the 
recovery  of  their  debts,  it  seems,  that  the  en- 
gagements of  the  contracting  powers  may,  on 


some  occasions,  be  referable  to  the  judiciary  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  In  either  case, 
the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  this  nation, 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  by  that  department  of  the 
Government  within  whose  province  they  may 
respectively  fall.  Thus,  if  it  be  agreed  that  an 
Executive  act  shall  be  done,  the  Executive 
alone  may  carry  the  treaty  into  full  and  com- 
plete operation.  If.it  be  agreed  that  something 
shall  be  done,  which  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  legislative  power,  then  the  legislative  aid 
becomes  necessary,  because,  though  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  may  make  a  treaty,  the  con- 
stitution nowhere  empowers  them  to  make  a 
law.  These  principles  are  not  only  clear  and 
palpable,  I  conceive,  but  they  have  been  acted 
on,  and  are  admitted  in  effect  by  the  course  of 
argument  which  has  been  pursued.  Thus,  if 
it  be  engaged  that  peace  shall  be  made  and 
armies  withdrawn,  the  Executive,  by  its  man- 
date, proclaims  peace,  or  commands  the  retreat 
of  its  forces;  yet,  however  solemn  and  obligatory 
a  treaty  from  the  moment  of  its  signature  be- 
comes upon  that  department  on  which  it  binds, 
until  that  department  acts,  it  is  no  rule  of  ac- 
tion for  those  under  its  control.  If  a  treaty  of 
peace,  for  example,  be  made,  yet  if  the  Execu- 
tive fail  to  promulgate  it,  if  they  refuse  to  pro- 
claim it,  if  they  refuse  to  give  orders  to  their 
armies,  and  their  commanders  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, no  commander,  no  officer  would  be  jus- 
tified in  acting  under  it  until  his  orders  were 
received,  unless  he  did  so  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility. So  too  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  under 
consideration.  However  conclusive  and  plain 
the  treaty  may  be,  who  will  pretend  that  every 
collector  and  deputy  collector  in  the  Union  may, 
without  orders  from  any  department  of  the 
Government,  consider  the  treaty  as  the  supreme 
law,  as  his  supreme  rule  of  conduct,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly ?  If  not,  then  some  other  act  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  treaty  into  operation,  whether 
Executive  or  legislative,  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
inquire.  The  treaty,  then,  does  not  execute  it- 
self. It  is  not  (without  any  thing  further)  the 
supreme  law  or  rule  of  conduet  for  every  indi- 
vidual, for,  if  it  he,  then  every  individual  is  jus- 
tified in  acting  at  once,  without  waiting  Execu- 
tive instruction ;  nay,  after  receiving  such  in- 
struction, they  would  in  conscience  be  bound  to 
follow  the  treaty,  (thus  become  the  law  of  the 
land,)  rather  than  the  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretaries. 

These  considerations  prove,  sufficiently,  I  con- 
ceive, that  even  where  stipulations  are  made, 
which  are  fully  within  the  province  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive power,  a  treaty  does  not,  cannot,  execute 
itself;  that  it  is  in  truth  a  contract  to  do  some- 
thing, not  an  act  by  which  it  is  done. 

This  distinction,  Mr.  Speaker,  becomes  yet 
more  plain,  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  a  treaty 
containing  stipulations  by  which  the  nation 
engages  to  do  something  that  falls  within  the 
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sphere  of  legislative  power.  I  will  not  stop  to 
prove,  by  laborious  reasoning,  that  cases  may 
occur  in  which  the  legislative  body  must  be 
called  on  to  execute  the  provisions  of  a  treaty ; 
I  will  not  fatigue  the  House  with  an  effort  to 
show  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  treaty 
can  neither  operate  as  a  law,  nor  the  Executive 
enforce  its  provisions  without  a  law.  It  would 
be  useless,  for  the  position  has  always  been  ad- 
mitted, has  often  been  acted  on,  and  is  now 
most  amply  conceded.  Such,  sir,  is  the  case  of 
a  treaty,  the  stipulations  of  which,  calling  upon 
the  treasures  of  the  country,  require  an  appro- 
priation. Such,  too,  the  case  of  a  cession  of 
territory  spoken  of  in  the  debate,  if  we  could 
dream  of  such  a  power  existing  anywhere  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Such,  too,  the  case  of 
the  stipulations  in  the  convention  by  which  Lou- 
isiana was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  whereby 
on  certain  terms,  she  was  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  ask 
ourselves,  whether  such  treaties  can  be  regarded 
as  executing  themselves;  whether  they  can  have 
operation  without  legislative  aid  ?  Can  a  treaty 
lay  a  tax ;  can  a  treaty  make  an  appropriation ; 
can  a  treaty,  ipso  facto,  cede  territory;  can  a 
treaty  erect  a  territory  into  a  State?  Can  these 
things  be  done  by  the  treaty  alone,  or  by  the 
aid  and  instrumentality  of  the  Executive,  with- 
out legislative  assistance?  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  they  cannot.  Even  the  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  treaty-making  power  acknowl- 
edge that  they  must,  in  such  cases,  look  to  the 
legislature,  though  they  contend  that  this  body 
is  bound  to  pass  the  necessary  laws.  I  will  not 
stop  at  this  time  to  examine  this  principle,  but 
ask  whether  it  is  not  palpable  from  these  ad- 
missions, that  in  all  such  cases  a  treaty  does  not 
actually  make  or  change  the  law,  but  only  en- 
gages on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  it 
shall  be  made  or  changed  ?  If  so,  I  am  not  in- 
correct in  supposing,  that  a  treaty  is  merely  an 
engagement  that  certain  acts  shfdl  be  done  by 
that  department  of  the  Government  within 
whose  province  they  may  fall ;  and  that  it  does 
not  operate  in  cases  falling  within  the  sphere 
of  the  legislative  power,  without  the  aid  of  that 
branch  of  the  Government. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  if  we  were  indeed  to  give 
in  to  the  monstrous  construction,  that  a  treaty 
of  itself  is  to  be  regarded, as  a  law ;  that  it  can 
repeal  a  solemn  act  of  the  legislature,  and  oper- 
ate directly  upon  the  community  without  the 
agency  of  that  branch  of  the  Government,  in 
cases  exclusively  within  the  legitimate  sphere ; 
to  what  fatal  lengths  shall  we  not  be  led  ?  If 
treaties  have  this  effect  in  one  case,  why  not  in 
all  ?  If  in  taking  off  a  duty,  why  not  in  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  ?  if  in  repealing  one  law, 
why  not  in  passing  another  ?  why  not  in  laying 
taxes,  granting  subsidies,  making  cessions  of 
territory ;  and  even  paying  tribute  to  an  Alge- 
rine  Dey  without  consent  of  Congress,  if  indeed 
our  gallant  seamen  had  not  procured  morf  hon- 
orable terms  for  us  in  the  late  negotiation? 
Can  gentlemen  draw  the  line  of  discrimination  ? 


Can  they  point  out  that  part  of  the  constitution, 
which,  in  the  supposed  concession  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  legislative  authority,  says 
to  the  former,  "  thus  far  shall  thou  go  and  no 
farther  ? "  And  if  they  cannot,  this  independ- 
ence of  the  legislature  mnst  exist  in  all  cases 
or  none.  It  is  admitted  that  it  does  not  exist 
in  all,  (as  in  the  cases  of  appropriation,  &c.,) 
and  I  therefore  conclude  it  exists  in  none. 

But  if  the  legislative  authority  be  necessary, 
is  it  true  that  we  are  bound  to  act  in  a  particu- 
lar way  ?  Is  it  true  that  we  must  pass  the  laws 
which  the  treaty-making  power  engages  we 
shall  pass?  Impossible !  When  our  aid  is  called 
for,  we  must  have  the  power  to  deliberate ;  if 
to  deliberate,  we  must  have  a  discretion  to  pass 
or  to  reject ;  since  without  it  deliberation  is  a 
mockery,  and  legislative  solemnities  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  derision  and  contempt. 

Mr.  Pikxnby  said  he  intended  yesterday,  if 
the  state  of  his  health  had  permitted,  to  have 
trespassed  on  the  House  with  a  short  sketch  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  disapproved  of  this 
bill.  What  I  could  not  do  then,  said  he,  I  am 
about  to  endeavor  now,  under  the  pressure 
nevertheless  of  continuing  indisposition,  as  well 
as  under  the  influence  of  a  natural  reluctance 
thus  to  manifest  an  apparently  ambitious  and 
improvident  hurry  to  lay  aside  the  character  of 
a  listener  to  the  wisdom  of  others,  by  which  I 
could  not  fail  to  profit,  for  that  of  an  expounder 
of  my  own  humble  notions,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  profitable  to  any  body.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
too  probable,  that  I  should  best  have  consulted 
both  delicacy  and  discretion  if  I  had  forborne 
this  precipitate  attempt  to  launch  my  little  bark 
upon  what  an  honorable  member  has  aptly 
termed  "  the  torrent  of  debate,"  which  this  bill 
has  produced.  I  am  conscious  that  it  may  with 
singular  propriety  be  said  of  me  that  I  am  no- 
mis  hospes  here,  that  I  have  scarcely  begun  to 
acquire  a  domicil  among  those  whom  I  am  un- 
dertaking to  address ;  and  that  recently  trans- 
planted hither  from  courts  of  judicature,  I  ought 
for  a  season,  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  sort  of 
exotic,  which  time  has  not  sufficiently  familiar- 
ized with  the  soil  to  which  it  has  been  removed, 
to  enable  it  to  put  forth  either  fruit  or  flower. 
However  all  this  may  be,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
be  silent.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  entreat  your 
indulgent  attention  to  the  few  words  with  which 
I  have  to  trouble  you  upon  the  subject  under 
deliberation. 

That  subject  has  already  been  treated  with  an 
admirable  force  and  perspicuity  on  all  sides  of 
the  House.  The  strong  power  of  argument  has 
drawn  aside,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  veil  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  it,  and  which  some  of 
us  seem  unwilling  to  disturb ;  and  the  stronger 
power  of  genius,  from  a  higher  region  than  that 
of  argument,  has  thrown  upon  it  all  the  light 
with  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  in- 
vest and  illustrate  every  thing.  It  is  fit  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  the  subject  is  worthy,  by  its 
dignity  and  importance,  to  employ  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  all 
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the  eloquence  by  which  I  have  already  felt  that 
this  assombly  is  distinguished.  The  subject  is 
the  fundamental  law.  "We  owe  it  to  the  people 
to  labor  with  sincerity  and  diligence,  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  construction  of  that  law,  which  is 
but  a  record  of  their  will.  We  owe  it  to  the 
obligations  of  the  oath  which  has  recently  been 
imprinted  upon  our  consciences,  as  well  as  to 
the  people,  to  be  obedient  to  that  will,  when 
we  have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  it.  I  shall 
give  you  my  opinion  upon  this  matter,  with  the 
utmost  deference  for  the  judgment  of  others ; 
but  at  the  same  time  with  that  honest  and  un- 
reserved freedom  which  becomes  this  place,  and 
is  suited  to  my  habits. 

Before  we  can  be  in  a  situation  to  decide 
whether  this  bill  ought  to  pass,  we  must  know 
precisely  what  it  is ;  what  it  is  not  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  a  bill  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  treaty. 
It  does  not  deal  with  details,  which  the  treaty 
does  not  bear  in  its  own  bosom.  It  contains  no 
subsidiary  enactments,  no  dependent  provisions, 
flowing  as  corollaries  from  the  treaty.  It  is 
not  to  raise  money,  or  to  make  appropriations, 
or  to  do  any  thing  else  beyond  or  out  of  the 
treaty.    It  acts  simply  as  the  echo  of  the  treaty. 

"  Ingeminat  voces,  aiitaque  verba  reportat." 
It  may  properly  be  called  the  twin  brother  of 
the  treaty ;  its  duplicate,  its  reflected  image ; 
for  it  re-enacts  with  a  timid  fidelity,  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  boldness  of  its  pretensions, 
all  that  the  treaty  stipulates,  and  having  per- 
formed that  work  of  supererogation,  stops.  It 
once  attempted  something  more,  indeed,  but 
that  surplus  has  been  expunged  from  it  as  a 
desperate  intruder,  as  something  which  might 
violate,  by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  treaty, 
that  very  public  faith  which  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  say  the  treaty  has  never  plighted  in 
any  the  smallest  degree.  In  a  word,  the  bill  is 
sl/oc  simile  of  the  treaty  in  all  its  clauses. 

I  am  warranted  in  concluding,  then,  that  if  it 
be  any  thing  but  an  empty  form  of  words,  it  is 
a  confirmation  or  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  or, 
to  speak  with  a  more  guarded  accuracy,  is  an 
act,  to  which  only  (if  passed  into  a  law)  the 
treaty  can  owe  its  being.  If  it  does  not  spring 
from  the  "pruritus  reges  ferendi,"  by  which 
this  body  can  never  be  afflicted,  I  am  warranted 
in  saying  that  it  springs  from  an  hypothesis 
(which  may  afflict  us  with  a  worse  disease)  that 
no  treaty  of  commerce  can  be  made  by  any 
power  in  the  State  but  Congress.  It  stands 
npon  that  postulate,  or  it  is  a  mere  bubble, 
which  might  be  suffered  to  float  through  the 
forms  of  legislation,  and  then  to  burst  without 
consequence  or  notice. 

That  this  postulate  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  claims  and  port  with  which  this  con- 
vention comes  before  you,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Look  at  it  I  Has  it  the  air  or  shape  of 
a  mere  pledge  that  the  President  will  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  passage  of  such  laws  as 
will  produce  the  effect  at  which  it  aims?  Does 
it  profess  to  be  preliminary,  or  provisional,  or 
inchoate,  or  to  rely  upon  your  instrumentality 


in  the  consummation  of  it,  or  to  take  any  notice 
of  you,  however  distant,  as  actual  or  eventual 
parties  to  it  ?  No ;  it  pretends  npon  the  face  of 
it,  and  in  the  solemnities  with  which  it  has  been 
accompanied  and  followed,  to  be  a  pact  with  a 
foreign  State,  complete  and  self-efficient,  from 
the  obligation  of  which  this  Government  can- 
not now  escape,  and  to  the  perfection  of  which 
no  more  is  necessary  than  has  already  been 
done.  It  contains  the  clause  which  is  found  in 
the  treaty  of  1794,  and  substantially  in  every 
other  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  under 
the  present  constitution,  so  as  to  have  become 
a  formula,  that  when  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  the  respective  ratifications  mutu- 
ally exchanged,  it  shall  be  binding  and  obliga- 
tory on  the  said  States  and  His  Majesty. 

It  has  been  ratified  in  conformity  with  that 
clause.  Its  ratifications  have  been  exchanged 
in  the  established  and  stipulated  mode.  It  has 
been  proclaimed  as  other  treaties  have  been 
proclaimed,  by  the  Executive  Government,  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
our  citizens  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  ad- 
monished to  keep  and  observe  it  accordingly. 
It  has  been  sent  to  the  other  contracting  party, 
with  the  last  stamp  of  the  national  faith  upon 
it,  after  the  manner  of  former  treaties  with  the 
same  power,  and  will  have  been  received  and 
acted  upon  by  that  party  as  a  concluded  con- 
tract, long  before  your  loitering  legislation  can 
overtake  it.  I  profess,  sir,  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  this  convention  has 
been  since  its  ratifications  were  exchanged,  and 
what  it  is  now,  if  our  bill  be  sonndin  its  principle. 
Has  it  not  been,  and  is  it  not,  an  unintelligible, 
unbaptized  and  unbaptizable  thing,  without  at- 
tributes of  any  kind,  bearing  the  semblance  of 
an  executed  compact,  but  in  reality  a  hollow 
fiction ;  a  thing  which  no  man  is  held  to  con- 
sider even  as  the  germ  of  a  treaty,  entitled  to 
be  cherished  in  the  vineyard  of  the  constitu- 
tion; a  thing  which  professing  to  have  done 
everything  that  public  honor  demands,  has  done 
nothing  but  practice  delusion  ?  Ton  may  ran- 
sack every  diplomatic  nomenclature,  and  run 
through  every  vocabulary,  whether  of  diplo- 
macy or  law,  and  you  shall  not  find  a  word  by 
which  you  may  distinguish,  if  our  bill  be  cor- 
rect in  its  hypothesis,  this  "deed  without  a 
name."  A  plain  man  who  is  not  used  to  man- 
age his  phrases,  may,  therefore,  presume  to 
say  that  if  this  convention  with  England  be  not 
a  valid  treaty,  which  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
your  assistance,  it  is  a  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  make  it ;  that 
if  it  be  not  an  act  within  the  treaty-making  ca- 
pacity, confided  to  the  President  and  Senate,  it 
is  an.  encroachment  on  the  legislative  rights  of 
Congress. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  view  the  bill  upon  the 
table  as  declaring  that  it  is  not  within  that  ca- 
pacity, as  looking  down  upon  the  convention  as 
the  still-born  progeny  of  arrogated  power,  as 
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offering  to  it  the  paternity  of  Congress,  and 
affecting  by  that  paternity  to  give  to  it  life  and 
strength;  and  as  I  think  that  the  convention 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  such  filiation,  to 
make  it  either  strong  or  legitimate,  that  it  is  al- 
ready all  that  it  can  become,  and  that  useless 
legislation  upon  such  a  subject  is  vicious  legis- 
lation, I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  opinions  is  what  I  propose  to 
establish. 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
that  the  constitution  has  assumed  (and,  indeed, 
how  could  it  do  otherwise?)  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  might  and  would 
have  occasion,  like  the  other  Governments  of 
the  civilized  world,  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  upon  the  various  subjects  in- 
volved in  their  mutual  relations ;  and  further, 
that  it  might  be,  and  was,  proper,  to  designate 
the  department  of  the  Government  in  which 
the  capacity  to  make  such  treaties  should  be 
lodged.  It  has  said,  accordingly,  that  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
shall  possess  this  portion  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty. It  has,  furthermore,  given  to  the  same 
Magistrate,  with  the  same  concurrence,  the  ex- 
clusive creation  and  control  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  diplomacy.  He  only,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Senate,  can  appoint  a  negotia- 
tor, or  can  make  any  step  towards  negotiation. 
The  constitution  does  not,  in  any  part  of  it, 
even  intimate  that  any  other  department  shall 
possess  either  a  constant  or  an  occasional  right 
to  interpose  in  the  preparation  of  any  treaty, 
or  in  the  final  perfection  of  it.  The  President 
and  Senate  are  explicitly  pointed  out  as  the  sole 
actors  in  that  sort  of  transaction.  The  pre- 
scribed concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  that, 
too,  by  a  majority  greater  than  the  ordinary 
legislative  majority,  plainly  excludes  the  neces- 
sity of  Congressional  concurrence.  If  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  any  treaty  had  been  intend- 
ed, the  constitution  would  not  have  been  guilty 
of  the  absurdity  of  first  putting  a  treaty  for 
ratification  to  the  President  and  Senate  exclu- 
sively, and  again,  to  the  same  President  and 
Senate  as  portions  of  the  Legislature.  It  would 
have  submitted  the  whole  matter  at  once  to 
Congress,  and  the  more  especially,  as  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  may  be  by  a  smaller  number 
than  a  ratification  of  it  by  the  same  body  as  a 
branch  of  the  Executive  government.  If  the 
ratification  of  any  treaty  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  must  be 
followed  by  a  legislative  ratification,  it  is  a  mere 
nonentity.  It  is  good  for  all  purposes,  or  for 
none.  And  if  it  be  nothing  in  effect,  it  is  a 
mockery  by  which  nobody  would  be  bound. 
The  President  and  Senate  would  not  themselves 
be  bound  by  it ;  and  the  ratification  would  at 
last  depend,  not  upon  the  will  of  the  President 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  but  upon  the  will 
of  a  bare  majority  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  subject  to  the  qualified  legislative 
control  of  the  President. 
Vol.  V.— 33 


Upon  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only 
question  is,  as  to  the  extent  of  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  to  the  subject  upon  which  it  may  be 
exerted.  The  effect  of  the  power,  when  exert- 
ed within  its  lawful  sphere,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  controversy.  The  constitution  has  declared, 
that  whatsoever  amounts  to  a  treaty,  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
immediately  be  supreme  law.  It  has  contradis- 
tinguished a  treaty  as  a  law,  from  an  act  of 
Congress  as  a  law.  •  It  has  erected  treaties,  so 
contradistinguished  into  a  binding  judicial  rule. 
It  has  given  them  to  our  courts  of  justice,  in 
defining  their  jurisdiction,  as  a  portion  of  the 
lex  terra,  which  they  are  to  interpret  and  en- 
force. In  a  word,  it  has  communicated  to  them, 
as  ratified  by  the  department  which  it  has,  spe- 
cially provided  for  the  making  of  them,  the 
"rank  of  law,  or  it  has  spoken  without  meaning. 
And  if  it  has  elevated  them  to  that  rank,  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  raise  them  to  it  by  ordinary 
legislation. 

Upon  the  extent  of  the  power,  or  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  may  act,  there  is  as  little  room 
for  controversy.  The  power  is  to  make  trea- 
ties. The  word  treaties  is  nomen  generalissi- 
mum,  and  will  comprehend  commercial  treaties, 
unless  there  be  a  limit  upon  it  by  which  they 
are  excluded.  It  is  the  appellative,  which  will 
take  in  the  whole  species,  if  there  be  nothing 
to  narrow  its  scope.  There  is  no  such  limit. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  context  of  the 
clause  to  restrict  the  natural  import  of  its 
phraseology.  The  power  is  left  to  the  force  of 
the  generic  term,  and  is  therefore  as  wide  as  a 
treaty-making  power  can  be.  It  embraces  all 
the  varieties  which  it  could  be  supposed  this 
Government  could  find  it  necessary  or  proper 
to  make,  or  it  embraces  none.  It  covers  the 
whole  treaty-making  ground  which  this  Gov- 
ernment could  be  expected  to  occupy,  or  not  an 
inch  of  it. 

It  is  a  just  presumption,  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  coextensive  with  all  the  exigencies  of  our 
affairs.  Usage  sanctions  that  presumption — ex- 
pediency does  the  same.  The  omission  of  any 
exception  to  the  power,  the  omission  of  the  de- 
signation of  a  mode,  by  which  a  treaty,  not  in- 
tended to  be  included  within  it,  might  other- 
wise be  made,  confirms  it.  That  a  commercial 
treaty  was,  above  all  others,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  constitution,  is  manifest.  The  im- 
memorial practice  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
of  the  nation  from  which  we  emigrated,  the 
consonance  of  enlightened  theory  to  that  prac- 
tice, prove  it.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  at 
the  epoch  of  the  birth  ot  our  constitution,  the 
necessity  for  a  power  to  make  commercial  trea- 
ties was  scarcely  visible,  for  that  our  trade  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  It  was  so ;  bat  it  was  the 
infancy  of  another  Hercules,  promising  not,  in- 
deed, a  victory  over  the  lion  of  Nemasa,  or  the 
boar  of  Erymanthus,  but  the  peaceful  conquest 
of  every  sea  which  could  be  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  commercial  enterprise.     It  was 
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then  as  apparent  as  it  is  now,  that  the  destinies 
of  this  great  nation  were  irrevocably  commer- 
cial ;  that  the  ocean  would  be  whitened  by  our 
sails,  and  the  "  ultima  thule"  of  the  world  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  more  than  Phoenician 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  our  merchants.  "With 
this  glorious  anticipation  dawning  upon  them ; 
with  this  resplendent  Aurora  gilding  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future ;  nay,  with  the  risen  orb  of 
trade  illuminating  the  vast  horizon  of  American 
greatness,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  did  not  look  to  the 
time  when  we  should  be  called  upon  to  make 
commercial  conventions. 

It  needs  not  the  aid  of  the  imagination  to  re- 
ject this  disparaging  and  monstrous  supposition. 
Dulness  itself,  throwing  aside  the  lethargy  of 
its  character,  and  rising  for  a  passing  moment 
to  the  rapture  of  enthusiasm,  will  disclaim  it 
with  indignation. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  constitution  has 
given  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  that,  since  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  power,  that 
the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
should  do  the  same  thing,  it  follows  that  this 
power  of  Congress  is  an  exception  out  of  the 
treaty-making  power.  Never  were  premises, 
as  it  appears  to  my  understanding,  less  suited 
to  the  conclusion.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  our  foreign  trade,  is  a  power  of  muni- 
cipal legislation,  and  was  designed  to  operate  as 
far  as,  upon  such  a  subject,  municipal  legisla- 
tion can  reach.  Without  such  a  power,  the 
Government  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  A  power 
to  regulate  commerce  by  treaty  alone  would 
touch  only  a  portion  of  the  subject.  A  wider 
and  more  general  power  was  therefore  indis- 
pensable, and  it  was  properly  devolved  upon 
Congress,  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  power  of  mere  muni- 
cipal legislation,  acting  upon  views  exclusively 
our  own,  having  no  reference  to  a  reciproca- 
tion of  advantages  by  arrangements  with  a  for- 
eign State,  would  also  fall  short  of-  the  ends  of 
Government  in  a  country,  of  which  the  com- 
mercial relations  are  complex  and  extensive, 
and  liable  to  be  embarrassed  by  conflicts  be- 
tween its  own  interests  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions. That  the  power  of  Congress  is  simply 
legislative  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  calculated 
for  ordinary  domestic  regulations  only,  is  plain 
from  the  language  in  which  it  is  communicated. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  language  which  indi- 
cates regulation,  by  compact  or  compromise, 
nothing  which  points  to  the  co-operation  of  a 
foreign  power,  nothing  which  designates  a 
treaty-making  faculty.  It  is  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
that  faculty,  it  is  not  furnished  with  any  of 
those  means,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  smallest  progress  towards  a  treaty. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  capacity  to  regulate 
commerce  by  treaty  was  intended  by  the  con- 
stitution to  he  lodged  somewhere.    It  is  just  as 


evident  that  the  legislative  capacity  of  Con- 
gress does  not  amount  to  it,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
erted to  produce  a  treaty.  It  can  produce  only 
a  statute,  with  which  a  foreign  State  cannot  be 
made  to  concur,  and  which  -will  not  yield  to 
any  modifications  which  a  foreign  State  may 
desire  to  impress  upon  it  for  suitable  equiva- 
lents. There  is  no  way  in  which  Congress,  as 
such,  can  mould  its  laws  into  treaties,  if  it  re- 
spects the  constitution.  It  may  legislate  and 
counter-legislate ;  but  it  must  forever  be  beyond 
its  capacity  to  combine  in  a  law,  emanating 
from  its  separate  domestic  authority,  its  own 
views  with  those  of  other  Governments,  and  to 
produce  a  harmonious  reconciliation  of  those 
jarring  purposes  and  discordant  elements,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  negotiation  to  adjust. 

I  reason  thus,  then,  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  clear  that  the  power  of  Congress, 
as  to  foreign  commerce,  is  only  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  the  constitution,  a  legislative 
power,  to  be  exerted  municipally  without  con- 
sultation or  agreement  with  those  with  whom 
we  have  an  intercourse  of  trade  ;  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  constitution  meant  to  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  another  power  relative  to  com- 
merce, which  should  exert  itself  in  concert  with 
the  analogous  power  in  other  countries,  and 
should  bring  about  its  results,  not  by  statute 
enacted  by  itself,  but  by  an  international  com- 
pact called  a  treaty;  that  it  is  manifest  that 
this  other  power  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  President  and  Senate,  the  only  department 
of  the  Government  which  it  authorizes  to  make 
any  treaty,  and  which  it  enables  to  make  all 
treaties ;  that  if  it  be  so  vested,  its  regular  ex- 
ercise must  result  in  that  which,  as  far  as  it 
reaches,  is  law  in  itself,  and  consequently  re- 
peals such  municipal  regulations  as  stand  in  its 
way,  since  it  is  expressly  declared  by  the  con- 
stitution that  treaties  regularly  made  shall  have, 
as  they  ought  to  have,  the  force  of  law.  In  all 
this  I  perceive  nothing  to  perplex  or  alarm  us. 
It  exhibits  a  well-digested  and  uniform  plan  of 
Government,  worthy  of  the  excellent  men  by 
whom  it  was  formed.  The  ordinary  power  to 
regulate  commerce  by  statutory  enactments 
could  only  be  devolved  upon  Congress,  possess- 
ing all  the  other  legislative  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  extraordinary  power  to  regulate 
it  by  treaty  could  not  be  devolved  upon  Con- 
gress, because,  from  its  composition  and  the 
absence  of  all  those  authorities  and  functions 
which  are  essential  to  the  activity  and  effect 
of  a  treaty-making  power,  it  was  not  calculated 
to  be  the  depository  of  it.  It  was  wise  and 
consistent  to  place  the  extraordinary  power  to 
regulate  commerce  by  treaty,  where  the  residue 
of  the  treaty-making  power  was  placed,  where 
only  the  means  of  negotiation  could  be  found, 
and  the  skilful  and  beneficial  use  of  them  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  That  Congress  legis- 
lates upon  commerce  subject  to  the  treaty- 
making  power,  is  a  position  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble ;  but  the  understanding  is  in  some  degree- 
confounded  by  the  other  proposition,  that  the 
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legislative  power  of  Congress  is  an  exception 
out  of  the  treaty-making  power.  It  introduces 
into  the  constitution  a  strange  anomaly — a  com- 
mercial State,  with  a  written  constitution  and 
no  power  in  it  to  regulate  its  trade,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  States,  in  the  universal  mode 
of  convention.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  that 
this  anomaly  is  merely  imaginary,  or  that  the 
President  and  Senate  may  make  a  treaty  of 
commerce  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  treaties  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  are  entitled  to  make,  are  such 
as.  when  made,  become  law ;  that  it  is  no  part 
of  their  functions  simply  to  initiate  treaties,  but 
conclusively  to  make  them;  and  that  where 
they  have  no  power  to  make  them,  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  constitution  how  or  by  whom 
they  shall  be  made. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  a 
separation  of  the  legislative  and  conventional 
powers  upon  commercial  subjects,  and  of  the 
necessary  control  of  the  former  by  the  latter,  is 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  England.  The  Parliament  of  that 
country  enacts  the  statutes  by  which  its  trade 
is  regulated  municipally.  The  Crown  modifies 
them  by  a  treaty.  It  has  been  imagined,  in- 
deed, that  the  Parliament  is  in  the  practice  of 
confirming  such  treaties;  but  the  fact  is  un- 
doubtedly otherwise.  Commercial  treaties  are 
laid  before  Parliament  because  the  King's  Min- 
isters are  responsible  for  their  advice  in  the 
making  of  them,  and  because  the  vast  range  and 
complication  of  the  English  laws  of  trade  and 
revenue  render  legislation  unavoidable,  not  for 
the  ratification,  but  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mercial treaties. 

It  is  suggested,  again,  that  the  treaty-making 
power  (unless  we  are  tenants  in  common  of  it 
with  the  President  and  Senate,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  our  legislative  rights)  is  a  pestilent 
monster,  pregnant  with  all  sorts  of  disasters! 
It  teems  with  "gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chi- 
meras dire!"  At  any  rate  I  may  take  for 
granted  that  the  case  before  us  does  not  justify 
this  array  of  metaphor  and  fable,  since  we  are 
all  agreed  that  the  convention  with  England  is 
not  only  harmless,  but  salutary.  To  put  this 
particular  case,  however,  out  of  the  argument, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  considerations  like 
these  ?  Are  we  here  to  form  or  to  submit  to 
the  constitution,  as  it  has  been  given  to  us  for 
a  rule  by  those  who  are  our  masters  ?  Can  we 
take  upon  ourselves  the  office  of  political  casu- 
ists, and,  because  we  think  that  a  power  ought 
to  be  less  than  it  is,  compel  it  to  shrink  to  our 
standard?  Are  we  to  bow  with  reverence 
before  the.  national  will  as  the  constitution 
displays  it,  or  to  fashion  it  to  our  own ;  to 
quarrel  with  that  charter,  without  which  we 
ourselves  are  nothing,  or  to  take  it  as  a  guide 
which  we  cannot  desert  with  innocence  or 
safety  ?  But  why  is  the  treaty-making  power, 
lodged,  as  I  contend  it  is,  in  the  President  and 
Senate,  likely  to  disaster  us,  as  we  are  required 
to  apprehend  it  will  ?     Sufficient  checks  have 


not,  it  seems,  been  provided,  either  by  the  con- 
stitution or  the  nature  of  things,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  it.  It  is  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives alone  that  the  amulet  which  bids  defiance 
to  the  approaches  of  political  disease,  or  cures  it 
when  it  has  commenced,  can  in  all  vicissitudes 
be  found.  I  hold  that  the  checks  are  sufficient, 
without  the  charm  of  our  legislative  agency, 
for  all  these  occasions  which  wisdom  is  bound 
to  foresee  and  to  guard  against ;  and  that  as  to 
the  rest,  (the  eccentricities  and  portents  which 
no  ordinary  cheqks  can  deal  with,)  the  occa- 
sions must  provide  for  themselves. 

It  is  natural,  here,  to  ask  of  gentlemen,  what 
security  they  would  have  ?  They  cannot  take 
a  bond  of  fate,  and  they  have  every  pledge 
which  is  short  of  it.  Have  they  not,  as  respects 
the  President,  all  the  security  upon  which  they 
rely  from  day  to  day  for  the  discreet  and  up- 
right discharge  of  the  whole  of  his  other  duties, 
many  and  various  as  they  are?  What  security 
have  they  that  he  will  not  appoint  to  office  the 
refuse  of  the  world ;  that  he  will  not  pollute 
the  sanctuary  of  justice  "by  calling  vagabonds  to 
its  holy  ministry,  instead  of  adorning  it  with 
men  like  those  who  now  give  to  the  bench  more 
dignity  than  they  receive  from  it ;  that  he  will 
not  enter  into  a  treaty  of  amnesty  with  every 
conspirator  against  law  and  order,  and  pardon 
culprits  from  mere  enmity  to  virtue  ?  The  se- 
curity for  all  this,  and  infinitely  more,  is  found 
in  the  constitution  and  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  we  are  all  satisfied  with  it.  One  should 
think  that  the  same  security,  which  thus  far 
time  has  so  discredited,  might  be  sufficient  to 
tranquillize  us  upon  the  score  of  the  power 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

We  talk  of  ourselves  as  if  we  only  were  the 
Representatives  of  the  people.  But  the  First 
Magistrate  of  this  country  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  the  creature  of  their 
sovereignty,  the  administrator  of  their  power, 
their  steward  and  servant,  as  you  are.  He 
comes  from  the  people — is  lifted  by  them  into 
place  and  authority — and  after  a  short  time  re- 
turns to  them  for  censure  or  applause.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  such  a  magistrate  and 
the  hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe.  He  is  not 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  office;  he  cannot 
even  be  elected  until  he  has  reached  an  age  at 
which  he  must  pass  for  what  he  is — until  his 
habits  have  been  formed,  his  integrity  tried,  his 
capacity  ascertained,  his  character  discussed 
and  probed  for  a  series  of  years  by  a  press  which 
knows  none  of  the  restraints  of  European  policy. 
He  acts,  as  you  do,  in  the  full  view  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  under  the  consciousness  that,  on 
account  of  the  singleness  of  his  station,  all  eyes 
are  upon  him.  He  knows,  too,  as  well  as  you 
can  know,  the  temper  and  intelligence  of  those 
for  whom  he  acts,  and  to  whom  he  is  amenable. 
He  cannot  hope  that  they  will  be  blind  to  the 
vices  of  his  administration,  on  subjects  of  high 
concernment  and  vital  interest;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  acts  upon  his  own  responsibility,  un- 
relieved and  undiluted  by  the  infusion  of  ours, 
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is  the  danger  of  ill-advised  conduct  likely  to  be 
present  to  his  mind. 

Of  all  the  powers  which  have  been  intrusted 
to  him,  there  is  none  to  which  the  temptations 
to  abuse  belong  so  little  as  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  in  all  its  branches — none  which  can 
boast  such  mighty  safeguards  in  the  feelings,  and 
views,  and  passions  which  even  a  misanthrope 
could  attribute  to  the  foremost  citizen  of  this 
Republic.  He  can  have  no  motive  to  paralyze 
by  a  commercial  or  any  other  treaty  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country.  Setting  apart  the  re- 
straints of  honor  and  patriotism,  which  are 
characteristic  of  public  men  in  a  nation  habitu- 
ally free,  could  he  do  so  without  subjecting 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  community — to  say 
nothing  of  his  immediate  connections — to  the 
evils  of  his  own  work  ?  A  commercial  treaty, 
too,  is  always  a  conspicuous  measure ;  it  speaks 
for  itself;  it  cannot  take  the  garb  of  hypocrisy, 
and  shelter  itself  from  the  scrutiny  of  a  vigilant 
and  well-instructed  population.  If  it  be  bad,  it 
will  be  condemned;  and  if  dishonestly  made, 
be  execrated.  The  pride  of  country,  moreover, 
which  animates  even  the  lowest  of  mankind,  is 
here  a  peculiar  pledge  for  the  provident  and 
wholesome  exercise  of  power.  There  is  not  a 
consideration  by  which  a  chord  in  the  human 
breast  can  be  made  to  vibrate  that  is  not  in  this 
case  the  ally  of  duty.  Every  hope,  either  lofty 
or  humble,  that  springs  forward  to  the  future ; 
even  the  vanity  which  looks  not  beyond  the 
moment ;  the  dread  of  shame  and  the  love  of 
glory ;  the  instinct  of  ambition ;  the  domestic 
affections;  the  cold  pondering  of  prudence; 
and  the  ardent  instigations  of  sentiment  and 
passion — are  all  on  the  side  of  duty.  It  is  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  that  responsibility  to 
public  opinion,  which  even  despotism  feels  and 
truckles  to,  is  of  gigantic  force.  If  it  were 
possible — as  I  am  sure  it  is  not — that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  raised  upon  the  credit  of  a  long  life 
of  virtue  to  a  station  so  full  of  honor,  could  feel 
a  disposition  to  mingle  the  little  interests  of 
a  perverted  ambition  with  the  great  concerns 
of  his  country,  as  embraced  by  a  commercial 
treaty,  and  to  sacrifice  her  happiness  and  power 
by  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  to  flatter  or 
aggrandize  a  foreign  State,  he  would  still  be 
saved  from  the  perdition  of  such  a  course,  not 
only  by  constitutional  checks,  but  by  the  irre- 
sistible efficacy  of  responsibility  to  public  opin- 
ion, in  a  nation  whose  public  opinion  wears  no 
mask,  and  will  not  be  silenced.  He  would  re- 
member that  his  political  career  is  but  the  thing 
of  an  hour,  and  that,  when  it  has  passed,  he 
must  descend  to  the  private  station  from  which 
he  rose,  the  object  either  of  love  and  venera- 
tion, or  of  scorn  and  horror.  If  we  cast  a 
glance  at  England,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  upon  a  hereditary 
King,  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  elected  in  a  great  degree  by  rotten 
boroughs,  and  overflowing  with  placemen.  And 
if  this  influence  is  potent  there  against  all  the 
efforts  of  independent  power  and  wide-spread 


corruption,  it  must  in  this  country  be  omnipo- 
tent. 

But,  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  further  checked  by  the  necessity  of  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  con- 
sisting of  men  selected  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States,  themselves  elected  by  the  people. 
They,  too,  must  have  passed  through  the  pro- 
bation of  time  before  they  can  be  chosen,  and 
must  bring  with  them  every  title  to  confidence. 
The  duration  of  their  office  is  that  of  a  few 
years ;  their  numbers  are  considerable ;  their 
constitutional  responsibility  as  great  as  it  can 
be;  and  their  moral  responsibility  beyond  all 
calculation. 

The  power  of  impeachment  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  check  upon  the  President,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  capacity.  I  rely 
upon  it  less  than  upon  others  of,  as  I  think,  a 
better  class ;  but,  as  the  constitution  places  some 
reliance  upon  it,  so  do  I.  It  has  been  said  that 
impeachment  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Two  impeachments  have  failed,  as  I  have  un- 
derstood, (that  of  a  Judge  was  one,)  but  they 
may  have  failed  for  reasons  consistent  with  the 
general  efficacy  of  such  a  proceeding.  I  know 
nothing  of  their  merits,  but  I  am  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  evidence  was  defective,  or 
that  the  parties  were  innocent,  as  they  were 
pronounced  to  be.  Of  this,  however,  I  feel  as- 
sured, that  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  the 
President  is  found  to  deserve  the  punishment 
which  impeachment  seeks  to  inflict — even  for 
making  a  treaty  to  which  his  judges  have  be- 
come parties — and  this  body  should  accuse  him 
in  a  constitutional  way,  he  will  not  easily  es- 
cape. But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  ask  if  it  is  nothing 
that  you  have  power  to  arraign  him  as  a  culprit  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  you  can  bring  him  to  the  bar, 
expose  his  misconduct  to  the  world,  and  bring 
down  the  indignation  of  the  public  upon  him, 
and  those  who  dare  to  acquit  him  ? 

If  there  be  any  power  explicitly  granted  by 
the  constitution  to  Congress,  it  is  that  of  de- 
claring war;  and  if  there  be  any  exercise  of 
human  legislation  more  selemn  and  important 
than  another,  it  is  a  declaration  of  war.  For 
expansion  it  is  the  largest ;  for  effect  the  most 
awful  of  all  the  enactments  to  which  Congress 
is  competent ;  and  it  always  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
preceded  by  grave  and  anxious  deliberation. 
This  power,  too,  is  connected  with,  or  virtually 
involves,  others  of  high  import  and  efficacy; 
among  which  may  be  ranked  the  power  of 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  of  regu- 
lating captures,  of  prohibiting  intercourse  with, 
or  the  acceptance  of  protections  or  licenses  from, 
the  enemy.  Yet  further:  a  power  to  declare 
war  implies,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  a  negative 
upon  all  power,  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government,  inconsistent  with  the  full  and 
continuing  effect  of  it.  A  power  to  make  peace 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  full  and  con- 
tinuing effect.  It  may  even  prevent  it  from 
having  any  effect  at  all,  since  peace  may  follow 
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almost  immediately  (although  it  rarely  does  so 
follow)  the  commencement  of  a  war.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  undeniable  that  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  power 
to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  available  ipso  jure,  it 
is  undeniable  that  he  has  power  to  repeal,  by 
the  mere  operation  of  such  a  treaty,  the  highest 
acts  of  Congressional  legislation.  And  it  will 
not  be  questioned  that  this  repealing  power  is, 
from  the  eminent  nature  of  the  war-declaring 
power,  less  fit  to  be  made  out  by  inference  than 
the  power  of  modifying  by  treaty  the  laws 
which  regulate  our  foreign  trade.  Now,  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  has  an  incontestable  and  uncontested 
right  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  of  absolute  in- 
herent efficacy,  and  that,  too,  in  virtue  of  the 
very  same  general  provision  in  the  constitution 
which  the  refinements  of  political  speculation, 
rather  than  any  known  rules  of  construction, 
have  led  some  of  us  to  suppose  excludes  a  treaty 
of  commerce. 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  will  you  be 
able  to  extract  from  the  wide  field  of  that  gen- 
eral provision  the  obnoxious  case  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  without  forcing  along  with  it  the 
case  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  along  with  that 
again  the  case  of  every  possible  treaty  ?  Will 
you  rest  your  distinction  upon  the-  favorite  idea 
that  a  treaty  cannot  repeal  laws  competently 
enacted ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  can- 
not trench  upon  the  legislative  rights  of  Con- 
gress ?  Such  a  distinction  not  only  seems  to  be 
reproached  by  all  the  theories,  numerous  as 
they  are,  to  which  this  bill  has  given  birth,  but 
is  against  notorious  fact  and  recent  experience. 
We  have  lately  witnessed  the  operation  in  this 
respect  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  could  not  fail 
to  draw  from  it  this  lesson :  that  no  sooner 
does  the  President  exert,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  his  power  to  make  such  a  treaty, 
than  your  war  denouncing  law,  your  act  for 
letters  ot  marque,  your  prohibitory  statutes  as 
to  intercourse  and  licenses,  and  all  the  other 
concomitant  and  dependent  statutes,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  national  relations  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  pass  away  as  a  dream,  and  in  a  moment 
are  "  with  years  beyond  the  flood."  Your  aux- 
iliary agency  was  not  required  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  effect ;  and  I  have  not  heard  that 
you  even  tendered  it.  You  saw  your  laws  de- 
parting as  it  were  from  the  statute  book,  ex- 
pelled from  the  stronghold  of  supremacy  by  the 
single  force  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  you  did 
not  attempt  to  stay  them ;  you  did  not  bid  them 
to  linger  until  you  should  bid  them  go;  you 
neither  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  ex- 
pulsion, nor  made  an  effort  to  retard  it.  In  a 
word  you  did  nothing.  You  suffered  them  to 
flee  as  a  shadow,  and  you  know  that  they  were 
reduced  to  shadow,  not  by  the  necromancy  of 
usurpation,  but  by  the  energy  of  constitutional 
power.  Yet  you  had  every  reason  for  inter- 
ference then,  which  you  can  have  now.  The 
power  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  stands  upon 
the  same  constitutional  footing  with  the  power 


to  make  a  commercial  treaty.  It  is  given  by 
the  same  words.  It  is  exerted  in  the  same 
manner.  It  produces  the  same  conflict  with 
municipal  legislation.  The  ingenuity  of  man 
cannot  urge  a  consideration,  whether  upon  the 
letter'or  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  against 
the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  President  and 
Senate  to  make  a  valid  commercial  treaty,  which 
will  not,  if  it  be  correct  and  sound,  drive  us  to 
the  denegation  of  the  power  exercised  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  with  universal  approba- 
tion, to  make  a  valid  treaty  of  peace. 

Nay,  the  whole  treaty-making  power  will  be 
blotted  from  the  constitution,  and  a  new  one, 
alien  to  its  theory  and  practice,  be  made  to  sup- 
plant it,  if  sanction  and  scope  be  given  to  the 
principles  of  this  bill.  The  bill  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  the  first  of  many  assaults,  not 
now  intended,  perhaps,  but  not  therefore  the 
less  likely  to  happen,  by  which  the  treaty- 
making  power,  as  created  and  lodged  by  the 
constitution,  will  be  pushed  from  its  place,  and 
compelled  to  abide  with  the  power  of  ordinary 
legislation.  The  example  of  this  bill  is  beyond 
its  ostensible  limits.  The  pernicious  principle, 
of  which  it  is  at  once  the  child  and  the  apostle, 
must  work  onward,  and  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  until  it  has  exhausted  itself ;  and  it  never 
can  exhaust  itself  until  it  has  gathered  into  the 
vortex  of  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  the 
whole  treaty-making  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  if,  notwithstanding  the  directness 
and  precision  with  which  the  constitution  has 
marked  out  the  department  of  the  Government 
by  which  it  wills  that  treaties  shall  be  made, 
and  has  declared  that  treaties  so  made  shall 
have  the  force  and  dignity  of  law,  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  insist  upon  some  participa- 
tion in  that  high  faculty,  upon  the  simple  sug- 
gestion that  they  are  sharers  in  legislative  power 
upon  the  subjects  embraced  by  any  given  treaty, 
what  remains  to  be  done,  for  the  transfer  to 
Congress  of  the  entire  treaty-making  faculty, 
as  it  appears  in  the  constitution,  but  to  show 
that  Congress  have  legislative  power  direct  or 
indirect  upon  every  matter  which  a  treaty  can 
touch  ?  And  what  are  the  matters  within  the 
practicable  range  of  a  treaty  which  your  laws 
cannot  either  mould,  or  qualify,  or  influence  ? 
Imagination  has  been  tasked  for  examples  by 
which  this  question  might  be  answered.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  must  be  few,  and  we  have 
been  told,  as  I  think,  of  no  more  than  one.  It 
is  the  case  of  contraband  of  war.  This  case  has, 
it  seems,  the  double  recommendation  of  being 
what  is  called  an  international  case,  and  a  case 
beyond  the  utmost  grasp  of  Congressional  legis- 
lation. I  remark  upon  it,  that  it  is  no  more  an 
international  case  than  any  matter  of  collision 
incident  to  the  trade  of  two  nations  with  each 
other.  I  remark  further,  that  a  treaty  upon  the 
point  of  contraband  of  war  may  interfere  as 
well  as  any  other  treaty  with  an  act  of  Congress. 
A  law  encouraging,  by  a  bounty  or  otherwise, 
the  exportation  of  certain  commodities,  would 
be  counteracted  by  an  insertion  into  the  list  of 
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contraband  of  war,  in  a  treaty  with  England  or 
Franoe,  any  one  of  those  commodities.  The 
treaty  would  look  one  way,  the  law  another. 
And  various  modes  might  readily  be  suggested 
in  which  Congress  might  so  legislate  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  repugnancy  between  its  laws 
and  the  treaties  of  the  President  and  Senate 
with  reference  to  contraband.  I  deceive  my- 
self greatly  if  a  subject  can  be  named  upon 
which  a  like  repugnancy  might  not  occur.  But 
even  if  it  should  be  practicable  to  furnish,  after 
laborious  inquiry  and  meditation,  a  meagre  and 
scanty  inventory  of  some  half  dozen  topics  to 
which  domestic  legislation  cannot  be  made  to 
extend,  will  it  be  pretended  that  such  was  the 
insignificant  and  narrow  domain  designed  by 
the  constitution  for  the  treaty-making  power  ? 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  with  some  gentle- 
men a  willingness  to  distinguish  between  the 
legislative  power  expressly  granted  to  Congress 
and  that  which  is  merely  implicit,  and  to  admit 
that  a  treaty  may  control  the  results  of  the  lat- 
ter. I  reply  to  those  gentlemen,  that  one  legis- 
lative power  is  exactly  equivalent  to  another ; 
and  that,  moreover,  the  whole  legislative  power 
of  Congress  may  justly  be  said  to  be  expressly 
granted  by  the  constitution,  although  the  con- 
stitution does  not  enumerate  every  variety  of 
its  exercise,  or  indicate  all  the  ramifications  into 
which  it  may  diverge  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  times.  I  reply,  besides,  that  even  with  the 
qualification  of  this  vague  distinction,  whatever 
may  be  its  value  or  effect,  the  principle  of  the 
bill  leaves  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  treaty- 
making  power.  I  reply,  finally,  that  the  ac- 
knowledged operation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
repealing  laws  of  singular  strength  and  unbend- 
ing character,  enacted  in  virtue  of  powers  com- 
municated in  terminis  to  Congress,  gives  the 
distinction  to  the  winds. 

And  now  that  I  have  again  adverted  to  the 
example  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  let  me  call  upon 
you  to  reflect  on  the  answer  which  that  example 
affords  to  all  the  warnings  we  have  received  in 
this  debate  against  the  mighty  danger  of  intrust- 
ing to  the  only  department  of  the  Government, 
which  the  constitution  supposes  can  mate  a 
treaty,  the  incidental  prerogative  of  a  repealing 
Legislature.  It  is  inconsistent,  we  are  desired  to 
believe,  with  the  genius  of  the  constitution,  and 
must  be  fatal  to  all  that  is  dear  to  freemen,  that 
an  Executive  Magistrate  and  a  Senate,  who  are 
not  immediately  elected  by  the  people,  should 
possess  this  authority.  We  hear  from  one  quar- 
ter that  if  it  be  so  the  public  liberty  is  already 
in  the  grave,  and  from  another,  that  the  public 
interest  and  honor  are  upon  the  verge  of  it.  But 
do  you  not  perceive  that  this  picture  of  calamity 
and  shame  is  the  mere  figment  of  excited  fancy, 
disavowed  by  the  constitution  as  hysterical  and 
erroneous  in  the  case  of  a  treaty  of  peace?  Do 
you  not  see  that  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this 
high-colored  peril  it  is  a  treaty  of  peace  that 
must  realize  it?  Can  we  in  this  view  compare 
with  the  power  to  make  such  a  treaty  that  of 
making  a  treaty  of  commerce  ?    Are  we  unable 


to  conjecture,  while  we  are  thus  brooding  over 
anticipated  evils  which  can  never  happen,  that 
the  lofty  character  of  our  country  (which  is  but 
another  name  for  strength  and  power)  may  be 
made  to  drop  by  a  mere  treaty  of  peace ;  that 
the  national  pride  may  be  humbled;  the  just 
hopes  of  the  people  blasted ;  their  courage  tamed 
and  broken ;  theirprosperity  struck  to  the  heart  ; 
their  foreign  rivals  encouraged  into  arrogance 
and  tutored  into  encroachment  by  a  mere  treaty 
of  peace  ?  I  confidently  trust  that,  as  this  never 
has  been  so,  it  never  will  be  so;  but  surely  it  is 
just  as  possible  as  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
should  ever  be  made  to  shackle  the  freedom  of 
this  nation,  or  check  its  march  to  the  greatness 
and  glory  that  await  it.  I  know  not,  indeed, 
how  it  can  seriously  be  thought  that  our  liberties 
are  in  hazard  from  the  small  witchery  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  yet  in  none  from  the 
potent  enchantments  by  which  a  treaty  of  peace 
may  strive  to  enthral  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  by  what  form  of  words,  by  what  hith- 
erto unheard-of  stipulations,  a  commercial  treaty 
is  to  barter  away  the  freedom  of  united  Amer- 
ica, or  of  any  the  smallest  portion  of  it.  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  the  possibility  that  such 
a  project  can  ever  find  its  way  into  the  head  or 
heart  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  whom  this  na- 
tion may  select  as  the  depositaries  of  its  power  ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  attempt  to  excite 
such  a  project  in  a  commercial  treaty,  or  in  any 
other  treaty,  or  in  any  other  mode,  could  work 
no  other  effect  than  the  destruction  of  those  who 
should  venture  to  be  parties  to  it,  no  matter  whe- 
ther a  President,  Senate,  or  a  whole  Congress. 
Many  extreme  cases  have  been  put  for  illustra- 
tion in  this  debate;  and  this  is  one  of  them  ;  and 
I  take  the  occasion  which  it  offers  to  mention, 
that  to  argue  from  extreme  cases  is  seldom  logi- 
cal, and,  upon  a  question  of  interpretation,  never 
is.  We  can  only  bring  back  the  means  of  delu- 
sion, if  we  wander  in  the  regions  of  fiction  and 
explore  the  wilds  of  bare  possibility  in  search  of 
rules  for  real  life  and  actual  ordinary  cases.  By 
arguing  from  the  possible  abuse  of  power  against 
the  use  or  existence  of  it,  you  may  and  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ought  not  to 
be,  and  is  not,  any  Government  in  this  country 
or  in  the  worid.  Disorganization  and  anarchy 
are  the  sole  consequences  that  can  be  deduced 
from  such  reasoning.  Who  is  it  that  may  not 
abuse  the  power  that  has  been  confided  to  him  ? 
May  not  we,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government?  And,  if  we  may,  does  not  the 
argument  from  extreme  cases  prove  that  we 
ought  to  have  no  power,  and  that  we  have  no 
power  ?  And  does  it  not,  therefore,  after  having 
served  for  an  instant  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
turn  short  upon  and  condemn  its  whole  theory, 
which  attributes  to  us,  not  merely  the  power 
which  is  our  own,  but  inordinate  power,  to  be 
gained  only  by  wresting  it  from  others?  Our 
constitutional  and  moral  security  against  the 
abuses  of  the  power  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment have  already  been  explained.  I  will  only 
add,  that  a  great  and  manifest  abuse  of  the  dele- 
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gated  authority  to  make  treaties  would  create  no 
obligation  anywhere.  If  ever  it  should  occur,  as 
I  confidently  believe  it  never  will,  the  evil  must 
find  its  corrective  in  the  wisdom  and  firmness, 
not  of  this  body  only,  but  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  co-operating  with  it.  It  is  after  all  in 
the  people,  upon  whose  Atlantean  shoulders  our 
whole  Republican  system  reposes,  that  you  must 
,  expect  that  recuperative  power,  that  redeeming 
and  regenerating  spirit,  by  which  the  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  purified  and  re-integrated  when  ex- 
travagant abuse  has  cankered  it. 

In  addition  to  the  example  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  I  have  just  been  considering,  let  me  put 
another,  of  which  none  of  ns  can  question  the 
reality.  The  President  may  exercise  the  power 
of  pardoning,  save  only  in  the  case  of  impeach- 
ments. The  power  of  pardoning  is  not  commu- 
nicated by  words  more  precise  or  comprehensive 
than  the  power  to  make  treaties.  But  to  what 
does  it  amount  ?  Is  not  every  pardon  pro  hoc 
vice  a  repeal  of  the  penal  law  against  which  it 
gives  protection  ?  Does  it  not  ride  over  the  law, 
resist  its  command,  and  extinguish  its  effect? 
Does  it  not  even  control  the  combined  force  of 
judicature  and  legislation  ?  Yet,  have  we  ever 
heard  that  your  legislative  rights  were  an  excep- 
tion out  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  ?  "Who  has 
ever  pretended  that  this  faculty  cannot,  if  regu- 
larly exerted,  wrestle  with  the  strongest  of  your 
statutes  ?  I  may  be  told,  that  the  pardoning 
power  necessarily  imports  a  control  over  the 
penal  code,  if  it  be  exercised  in  the  form  of  a 
pardon.  I  answer,  the  power  to  make  treaties 
equally  imports  a  power  to  put  out  of  the  way 
such  parts  of  the  civil  code  as  interfere  with  it3 
operation,  if  that  power  be  exerted  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty.  There  is  no  difference  in  their  es- 
sence. You  legislate  in  both  cases  subject  to  the 
power.  And  this  instance  furnishes  another  an- 
swer, as  I  have  already  intimated,  to  the  predic- 
tions of  abuse  with  which,  on  this  occasion,  it 
has  been  endeavored  to  appal  us.  The  pardon- 
ing power  is  in  the  President  alone ;  he  is  not 
even  checked  by  the  necessity  of  Senatorial  con- 
currence. He  may,  by  his  single  flat,  extract  the 
sting  from  your  proudest  enactments,  and  save 
from  their  vengeance  a  convicted  offender. 

Sir,  you  have  my  general  notions  upon  the  bill 
before  you.  They  have  no  claim  to  novelty.  I 
imbibed  them  from  some  of  the  heroes  and  sages 
who  survived  the  storm  of  the  contest  to  which 
America  was  summoned  in  her  cradle.  I  im- 
bibed them  from  the  Father  of  his  Country.  My 
understanding  approved  them,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  my  heart,  when  I  was  much  younger 
than  I  am  now ;  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  dis- 
card them  now  that  age  and  feebleness  are  about 
to  overtake  me.  I  could  say  more — much  more — 
upon  this  high  question ;  but  I  want  health  and 
strength.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  House 
that  I  do,  as  it  prevents  me  from  fatiguing  them 
as  much  as  I  am  fatigued  myself. 

Mr.  Randolph  rose. — He  said  he  was  certainly 
very  far  from  being  among  those,  if  any  there 
were,  who  rejoiced  in  the  personal  indisposition 


which  deprived  the  House  of  the  very  ingenious, 
correct,  and,  he  might  add,  able  argument  with 
which  they  had  just  been  entertained.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  E.  said,  he  had  listened  to  it  with 
very  great  pleasure,  as  a  specimen  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  which  he  was  not  often  ac- 
customed to  witness,  even  in  this  honorable 
House.  But  notwithstanding  this  display  of  elo- 
quence, he  was  disposed  to  return  to  an  opinion, 
which  he  had  entertained  when  he  first  took  his 
seat  on  Monday  last,  that  this  question  was  swollen 
by  the  strang^not  to  say  injudicious  management 
of  it,  to  an  importance  which  its  real  merits  do 
not  deserve.  I  give  up  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  said  Mr.  R.— I  am  told  he  is  from 
Maryland — to  his  utmost  fury  and  indignation, 
those  fanciful  and  fine-spun  theories  which  seem 
to  interdict  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
from^negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  or  any 
other  treaty  whatsoever  with  any  foreign  power. 
On  this  point,  sir,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
altogether.  I  go  with  him  the  whole  length,  that 
it  is  competent  to  the  President  and  Senate  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce,  alliance,  and  sub- 
sidy, with  any  foreign  power,  from  the  greatest 
potentate  in  Europe  down  to  a  Chickasaw  chief. 
The  honorable  gentleman  will  excuse  me  when  I 
rise  to  declare  that,  howsoever  I  have  been  grati- 
fied in  the  display  which  he  has  made  of  his  abil- 
ities, in  one  respect  he  certainly  has  disappointed 
me.  The  honorable  gentleman  will  excuse,  me 
when  I  say  he  has  not  met  the  question.  The 
question,  said  Mr.  R.,  is  not  the  competency  of 
the  Executive  to  negotiate  commercial  or  other 
treaties,  but  its  competency,  in  doing  so,  to  re- 
peal existing  laws  of  the  land,  and  enact  other 
laws  in  their  stead ;  in  other  words,  the  ques- 
tion is,  the  competency  of  the  Executive  to  do 
by  treaty  that  which  can  be  done,  as  we  con- 
tend, only  by  legislative  acts.  That  is  the  question. 
If  he  understood  the  gentleman,  Mr.  R.  said,  he 
had  declared  that  the  bill  before  the  House  was 
not  in  execution  of  the  treaty ;  that  it  contained 
no  auxiliary  enactments ;  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  bill  should  pass  at  all ;  that  it  was 
a  twin-brother  of  the  treaty.  If  the  gentleman 
had  pursued  his  analogy  with  respect  to  laws 
and  treaties,  he  would  have  found  this  second 
twin-brother  worthy  of  being  nurtured  and 
brought  to  man's  estate,  instead  of  being  treated 
as  illegitimate  and  stifled  in  its  birth ;  that  this 
poor  little  twin,  which  came  second  best  into  the 
world,  had  not  that  fair  division  of  the  patri- 
monial estate  which  our  laws  provide ;  that  it- 
was,  in  short,  to  he  put  out  of  the  way,  that  the 
Presidential  heir  may  inherit  and  enjoy  the 
whole  estate.  If  this  bill  were  necessary,  then, 
the  gentleman  had  said  that  the  President  and 
Senate  had  been  guilty  of  a  tremendous  usurpa- 
tion. How  far  this  view  of  the  question  might 
bear  on  the  ultimate  vote  of  the  House,  Mr.  R. 
said,  he  could  not  say ;  hut  it  would  bear  very 
hard  upon  the  President,  if  the  vote  should  he 
to-day  as  it  was  yesterday.  If  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  were  correct,  un- 
less his  representations  on  this  head  should  ma- 
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terially  affect  the  vote  of  the  House,  that  deci- 
sion would  bear  hard  on  the  President  and 
Senate.  But  a  few  minutes  before  the  gentle- 
man had  delivered  his  sentiments,  the  Senate 
themselves  had  in  open  court  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  usurpation;  for  they  had  sent 
down  to  this  House  a  bill,  either  something  or 
nothing,  which,  if  any  thing,  had  pronounced 
their  usurpation.  If  the  treaty  were  what  the 
gentleman  contended  ipso  facto  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  bill  which  the  Senate  had  sent  down 
was  mere  surplusage.  We  do  not  deny,  said 
Mr.  E.  that  a  treaty,  the  ratifications  being  ex- 
changed, has  existence  without  the  sanction  of 
this  House — at  least  I  do  not  deny  it — and  I  am 
responsible  for  no  man's  opinions  but  my  own, 
glad  enough  at  times  if  I  were  irresponsible  for 
them — but  I  do  contend  that  a  treaty  does  not 
deprive  this  House  of  one  jot,  one  tittle  of  its 
legislative  and  constitutional  authority.  I  am 
not,  in  the  language  of  the  learned  doctor  of 
laws  in  Padua,  to  Shylock,  "  take  thou  the  pound 
of  flesh,  but  not  one  jot  of  blood ;"  I  am  not  for 
giving  to  the  President  and  Senate  the  treaty- 
making  power,  and  then  denying  to  them  the 
use  of  it ;  but  I  am  for  giving  to  them  all  the 
power,  and  all  the  influence  which  they  ought 
to  have  in  the  Government.  Whilst  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  was  thinking  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  and  Senate,  why 
did -he  not  reflect  on  our  own  ?  Go  we  not  back 
to  be  pressed — I  hope  not  to  be  oppressed — by 
laws  of  our  own  enaction.  If  the  President  and 
Senate  go  back  to  the  community,  to  receive 
their  approbation  or  condemnation — I  speak  of 
the  theory,  of  which  I  may  say  odi  et  arceo — for 
I  have  long  lost  my  faith  in  theories,  and  in 
theorists  too.  If  the  President  and  Senate  feel 
their  accountability  to  the  people,  how  much 
more  are  we  amenable  to  them,  when  we  return 
with  the  same  responsibility,  and  at  shorter 
periods  to  our  constituents  ?  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  old  adage,  that  sliort  accounts  make 
long  friends,  we  shall  stand  on  as  good  footing 
with  our  neighbors  as  some  Presidents  who 
have  retired  to  private  life.  Our  responsibility 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  President  and  Senate. 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  a  man  who  is  to 
retire  after  a  service  of  eight  or  ten  years,  to 
palaces  which  he  has  built  with  the  plunder  of 
his  country;  of  a  man  who  has  enriched  his 
relatives  by  a  species  of  nepotism,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  society  of  his  own ;  who 
can  be  content  to  sit  down  with  infamy  in 
private  life,  provided  his  bags  are  swelled  to 
distention,  and  his  appetite  pampered  with  deli- 
cacies which  habit  has  made  necessary  to  his 
enjoyments  ?  But  granting  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  deeming  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  as  he  deems,  we 
would  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  take  a 
bond  of  fate  for  the  correct  discharge  of  the 
Executive  functions  in  this  respect.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  had  said,  that  if  the  doctrine 
supported  by  the  friends  of  this  bill  were  sound, 
this  constitution  was  an  anomaly  in  Govern- 


ment. It  is  so,  Mr.  K.  said,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  it  found  out  to-day  as  if  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  an  anomaly ;  happy  for  us  that  it 
is,  and  long  might  it  continue  so !  > 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  had  said,  if 
the  sanction  of  this  House  became  necessary  to 
carry  a  treaty  into  effect,  it  was  not  only  in 
their  power,  but  it  was  their  duty  to  pass  a  bill 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  grant 
the  gentleman  his  position  with  a  small  modifi- 
cation ;  he  would  grant  it  if  the  gentleman  would 
add  a  proviso,  that  the  provision  of  said  treaty 
did  not  betray  the  great  interests,  liberties,  or 
rights  of  the  nation.  The  gentleman  had  put 
the  case  of  a  definition  of  contraband  by  treaty, 
as  being  paramount  to  a  law  of  Congress  en- 
couraging the  culture  of  the  article  declared  to  be 
contraband ;  a  case  which  would,  according  to  ' 
his  humble  judgment,  Mr.  B.  said,  better  suit  a 
court  of  admiralty  than  a  legislative  hall.  But 
he  ought,  he  added,  to  be  obliged  to  the  honor- 
able gentleman  for  having  taken  into  his  argu- 
ment an  idea  which  Mr.  B.  had  yesterday  en- 
deavored to  imbody  in  his  own ;  for,  he  said, 
taking  the  very  case  the  gentleman  had  put, 
there  could  not  be  a  stronger  selected  to  prove 
that  his  general  argument  was  untenable.  Sup- 
pose the  Executive  were  to  make  a  treaty,  in 
which  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton,  were  declared 
contraband  of  war,  to  which  he  might  add 
breadstuffs,  butter,  salt  beef,  onions,  and  no- 
tions of  all  sorts ;  would  not  this  treaty  require 
legislative  enactment  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  or 
would  it,  like  a  treaty  of  peace,  require  no  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  this  House  ?  It  would 
have  that  effect,  perhaps,  in  a  British  court  of 
vice-admiralty  at  Halifax,  Providence,  or  Ber- 
muda ;  but  did  the  gentleman  in  his  heart  be- 
lieve that  such  a  treaty  could  become  the  law 
of  the  land  on  the  instant  of  its  promulgation  ? 
It  could  not  stand ;  the  breath,  the  tempest  of 
public  indignation,  would  in  an  instant  sweep 
it  to  eternity ;  it  would  go  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Oapulets.  The  gentleman  demands  of  us,  said 
Mr.  E.,  to  exorcise  the  treaty ;  to  question  it, 
whether  it  brings  with  it  "  airs  from  Heaven  or 
blasts  from  Hell ;  "  whether  its  "  intents  be 
wicked  or  charitable."  The  treaty,  Mr.  B.  said, 
came  to  him  in  a  most  agreeable  shape ;  he  was  ' 
disposed  to  ratify  it  by  legislation ;  and,  if  legis- 
lative enactment  were  not  necessary,  whence 
the  bill  which  had  passed  to  its  third  reading 
in  this  House ;  and  whence  the  bill  from  the 
Senate?  If  a  treaty  were  of  that  pervading 
force,  that,  like  mercury,  it  searches  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  constitution,  why  the  bill 
which  in  this  House  had  progressed  so  far, 
and  which  he  hoped  would  pass  the  Senate, 
whatever  imputation,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man's argument,  it  might  cast  on  the  Executive 
of  rank  and  tremendous  usurpation  2 

For  his  part,  Mr.  B.  said,  he  was  extremely 
sorry  that  this  should  happen  to  be  the  only 
occasion,  which  had  come  within  his  cognizance 
lately,  in  which,  according  to  the  illustration 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  the, 
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House  had  refused,  like  the  clerk  in  the  church, 
to  make  the  appointed  responses  to  the  minis- 
ter. Mr.  E.  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  construe  this  occurrence  into  any  imputa- 
tion on  the  majority,  any  more  than  on  the 
minority  of  the  House ;  for  it  happened  to  he  a 
two-edged  sword — it  cut  as  much  upon  the  right 
hand  as  upon  the  left,  and  as  much  upon  the  left 
hand  as  upon  the  right.  One  side,  he  said,  main- 
tained its  consistency,  because  it  cost  them  noth- 
ing, and  the  other  side  of  the  House  maintain- 
ed theirs  for  the  same  reason.  We  are  each  and 
all  of  us,  said  he,  maintaining  our  consistency, 
and  on  the  best  possible  terms — for  it  costs  us 
nothing.  The  bill  before  us  gives  no  power; 
it  takes  none  away — it  bestows  no  praise,  it 
conveys  no  censure,  except  what  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  argument  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  R.  wished,  he  said,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  their  deliberations,  the  con- 
sistency of  one  side  of  the  House  might  be 
equally  maintained ;  he  wished  that  the  spirit 
of  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
the  first  Congress  assembled  under  his  adminis- 
tration, might  be  maintained  by  the  majority 
of  this  House  of  the  present  day— even  if  the 
minority  should,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  be 
obliged  to  take  the  other  side,  and  load  the 
country  with  debts,  taxes,  armies,  and  navies, 
and  all  the  constituent  elements  of  Federalism, 
under  the  name  of  Democracy.  Yes,  Mr.  R. 
said,  he  wished  that  the  consistency  of  one  side 
might  be  maintained,  even  at  the  expense  of 
consistency  of  the  other — but,  he  believed  he 
was  travelling  a  little  out  of  the  record.  To 
return  to  the  question. 

Mr.  R.  said  he  would  suppose  that  this  com- 
mercial treaty  had  stipulated  that  a  duty,  not 
exceeding  a  certain  amount,  should  be  imposed 
by  the  two  contracting  parties  on  certain  manu- 
factures, peculiar  to  ourselves  only,  and  operat- 
ing therefore  on  us  exclusively.  Could  there 
be  a  doubt  that  this  House  would  refuse  to 
carry  that  treaty  into  effect  by  passing  laws  lay- 
ing the  necessary  taxes,  and  would  leave  it  to 
Great  Britain,  if  she  chose,  to  make  it  a  cause 
of  war  with  us  ?  Have  not  this  House  the  power, 
and  would  they  not  use  it,  of  carrying  such  a 
treaty  into  effect;  or,  if  it  seems  good  to  them, 
to  refuse  to  carry  it  into  effect,  leaving  it  to  the 
option  of  the  other  party  to  make  it  a  cause  of 
war  or  not  ?  But,  the  gentleman  had  said,  grant 
these  doctrines  to  be  correct,  and  we  are  the 
most  unfortunate  people  under  the  sun — we 
could  have  no  treaties!  Was  there  any  fear, 
Mr.  R.  asked — was  the  theory  of  our  Govern- 
ment so  little  understood,  and  the  practice  so 
much  forgotten,  that  it  could  be  supposed  there 
would  ever  be  wanting  in  this  House  a  proper 
degree  of  deference  (he  would  not  say  an  im- 
proper degree  of  deference)  to  the  wisdom  and 
counsels  of  the  Executive?  Let  us  suppose  it 
possible,  however,  said  Mr.  R.,  that  we  should 
be  placed  in  this  unfortunate  situation ;  that  it 
should  not  be  in  our  power  to  make  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  any  people  under  the  sun — I 


believe  the  snn  would  still  shine  as  bright,  and 
the  grass  grow  as  green  as  ever.  Are  we,  sir, 
to  suppose,  in  this  young  country,  that  all  di- 
plomatic skill  resides  with  us — and  go  abroad  a 
treaty-making  as  Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote  in 
quest  of  adventures,  expecting  to  gain  all  the 
advantages  and  receive  no  blows  in  return  ?  No 
two  knights,  Mr.  R.  said,  were  ever  more  wo- 
fully  mistaken ;  but  not  more  than  we  should 
be,  entertaining  notions  equally  absurd.  No, 
said  Mr.  R.,  if  wo  make  a  treaty  with  any  peo- 
ple under  the  #un,  we  mast  give  a  quidpro  quo, 
and  must  always  expect  to  give  more  than  we 
get.  It  had  been,  he  said,  a  maxim  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  that  Government,  and  it  was  a 
maxim  yet,  that  whatever  she  had  acquired  by 
the  valor  of  her  arms,  she  had  lost  by  negotia- 
tion. The  last  treaty  of  Paris  might  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  but,  like  all  excep- 
tions, it  would  only  prove  the  rule.  The  cir- 
cumstance he  had  referred  to  grew  out  of  the 
form  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  As 
the  form  of  our  Government  is  more  popular  than 
hers,  our  proceedings  more  public,  and  as  we  are 
equally  liable  to  that  state  of  faction  which  is  the 
shadow  of  liberty,  and  proves  the  substance  to 
exist,  until  it  shall  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm 
of  military  despotism — whatever  we  get  abroad 
we  may  expect  to  pay  for.  We  must  pay,  and 
dearly  too,  Mr.  R.  said,  for  any  advantages  we 
should  obtain  from  those  wily  kings  and  minis- 
ters abroad,  who  glory  in  diplomacy,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  duplicity.  After  the 
treaty  of  1783,  he  said,  we  sent  ministers  abroad 
a  treaty-making  with  every  power  that  would 
treat  with  us,  by  way  of  trying  our  manhood— 
we  had  just  come  of  age,  taken  our  affairs  into 
our  own  hands — he  had  known  many  young 
heirs  try  their  skill  in  making  bargains  with 
their  more  wary  neighbors,  until  they  bargained 
away  their  whole  estate.  To  such,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  no  injurious  restraint  if  they  were  de- 
barred the  treaty-making  power  until  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion.  We  shall  get  nothing  at 
all  from  these  foreign  nations,  he  assured  the 
House,  without  giving  therefor  a  full  equivalent. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  had 
stated,  that  if  the  President  and  Senate  had  not 
the  power  to  make  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
that  treaty  when  made  did  not  instantly  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  then  the  President 
and  Senate  have  the  power  to  make  no  treaty 
— and  yet  the  gentleman  had  furnished  in  the 
course  of  his  own  argument  an  instance  in  di- 
rect contradiction  of  this  position — that  is,  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  did  not  in  any  shape  re- 
quire the  sanction  of  this  House.  The  Treaty 
of  Peace,  then,  is  an  exception  to  the  necessity 
of  the  intervention  of  this  House  to  carry  trea- 
ties into  effect;  and  it  might  be  said  that  a 
naked  treaty  of  peace— "let  there  be  peace,  and 
there  was  peace  " — was  almost  the  only  treaty 
which  could  be  negotiated,  that  did  not  require 
the  consent  of  this  House.  Under  the  old  Con- 
federation, however,  it  was  said  Congress  had 
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made  an  alliance  with  France.  This,  Mr.  R. 
observed,  was  a  strong  case  for  the  gentleman's 
argument— for  it  might  be  said,  if  tho  old  Con- 
gress, confessedly  inferior  in  power,  possessed 
the  right  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  been  near  involving  us  in  the  vortex  of  the 
French  revolution,  a  fortiori  the  President  and 
Senate  now  ought  to  have  the  power.  He 
agreed  to  the  force  of  this  argument,  if  for 
President  and  Senate  the  Government  was  sub- 
stituted. This  brought  him,  he  said,  to  the  old 
opprobrium  of  legislation,  that  the  question 
started  is  seldom  the  question  run  down — the 
question  was,  do  the  President  and  Senate  pos- 
sess the  power,  exclusive  and  independent  of 
the  legislative  power,  to  bind  the  people  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  and  to  make  treaties  para- 
mount to  all  law  ?  That  was  the  point — that 
was  the  gist  of  the  question — there  the  argu- 
ment rubbed. 

If,  instead  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  treaty 
now  under  consideration  had  been  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidy,  could  the  troops  have  been 
raised  or  taxes  levied  without  the  intervention 
of  the  legislative  authority  of  this  House  ?  Mr, 
K.  said  they  could  not ;  and  he  had  understood 
the  gentleman  also  to  admit  this.  What,  then, 
was  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
gentleman  and  himself?  It  was  this :  that  Mr. 
B.  contended  this  treaty,  being,  in  his  opinion, 
one  requiring  legislative  enactment  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  this  House  was  to  exercise  its  legis- 
lative power  in  this  respect  under  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  a  high  responsibility  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  It  was  not,  in  Mr.  E.'s  opinion,  a 
sound  construction,  because  it  was  competent 
to  the  President  and  Senate  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace,  that  they  could  repeal  or  modify  a  law 
laying  a  tax.  Miserable  indeed  would  be  the 
condition  of  humanity,  if  the  power  to  put  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  war  could  not  be  en- 
trusted to  them ;  and,  by  the  way,  Mr.  E.  said 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  with  all  the 
pride,  and  consequence,  and  airs  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  given  to  itself,  even  in  this  Treaty 
of  Peace,  in  that  simple  agreement,  "let  the 
conflict  cease,"  our  adversary  had  got  a  fair 
and  full  equivalent,  for  she  got  full  as  much  as 
she  gave. 

The  President  and  Senate  may  restore  the  re- 
lations of  peace  it  had  been  argued.  Might 
they  therefore,  Mr.  E.  asked,  repeal  all  the  laws 
of  the  land  by  treaty  ?  But  it  seemed  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  were  controlled  by  public 
opinion,  and  that  was  a  sufficient  check — allud- 
ing, he  supposed,  to  the  press,  the  great  battery 
of  public  opinion.  Why,  then,  had  it  not  been 
said  in  the  constitution,  let  there  be  a  public 
opinion,  and  all  is  safe ;  it  is  enough  for  us  if 
the  ants  of  our  rulers  may  be  freely  canvassed. 
I  believe,  said  Mr.  E.,  that  our  rights  and  lib- 
erties are  safe,  but  in  a  very  different  reposi- 
tory from  that  referred  to— in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, in  the  bosom  of  the  free  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  asserted  by  their  muskets  and  their 
rifles,  and  never  yielded  unless  cautiously  and 


warily  attacked,  unless  the  ground  be  broken  at 
a  vast  distance  from  the  sentinels  of  public  lib- 
erty, and  the  approach  secretly  made. 

Was  the  sanction  of  the  House  necessary  to 
carry  this  treaty  into  effect  ?  It  was,  or  it  was 
not;  if  it  was,  the  President  and  Senate  had 
been  guilty,  it  was  said,  of  gross  usurpation. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  had  acknowl- 
edged that  as  there  are  treaties  which  are  self- 
executory,  there  are  others  which  require  le- 
gislative enactment,  and  which  the  aid  of  the 
House  is  required  to  carry  into  effect.  A  treaty 
of  peace,  by  merely  restoring  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  Mr.  E.  said,  did  execute  itself. 
But  was  it  so  with  a  treaty  stipulating  that 
duties  should  be  taken  off  or  laid  on,  or  both? 
The  analogy  between  a  treaty  restoring  the 
relations  of  peace  between  this  country  and 
another,  and  other  treaties,  cannot  be  brought 
in  aid  of  a  treaty  which  is  not  self-executory, 
which  does  require  legislative  enactment  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  as  proven  by  the  vote  of 
this  House  yesterday,  and  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate to-day,  [referring  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  declaring  the  effect  of  the  treaty.]  Mr. 
E.  said  he  could  conceive  a  case  in  which  even 
a  treaty  restoring  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  between  the  United  States  and  another 
nation,  might  be  received  in  this  House  as  a 
breach  of  national  confidence,  which  the  House 
would  not  endure.  As  he  liked  to  bring  every 
case  which  he  presented  to  this  House  as  near 
the  reality  as  could  be,  to  liken  it  to  something 
which  had  happened,  or  was  very  likely  to 
happen,  he  would  take  a  case  which  might  have 
happened  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
It  was  well  known,  Mr.  E.  said,  that  a  very 
large  description  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
had  been  anxious  to  plunge  the  United  States 
into  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and  her  allies ; 
and  it  was  contended  that  the  public  faith  was 
pledged  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  &c.  The  demand  of  our  aid 
had  been  made  in  a  much  more  sacred  name 
than  that  of  a  sugar  island — in  the  name  of  the 
imprescriptable  rights  of  mankind ;  the  liberty 
of  the  world  was  said  to  be  in  jeopardy ;  the 
tyrants  of  the  world,  it  was  said,  had  conspir- 
ed against  liberty,  and  we  ought  no  longer  to 
withhold  our  aid.  Mr.  E.  said  he  hoped  no 
member  of  this  House,  nor  the  most  worthless 
scribbler  out  of  it,  would  understand  him  as  im- 
puting censure  to  those  who  felt  thus  ardently. 
By  the  wisdom  of  that  man  who  alone,  at 
that  juncture,  could  have  held  the  reins  of  em- 
pire, who  alone  could  have  reined  in  the  public 
madness,  by  his  wisdom  we  had  been  saved 
from  being  involved  in  the  vortex  of  that  tre- 
mendous comet,  which 


From  his  horrid  hair 


Shook  pestilence  and  war. 

Every  patriot,  not  the  pseudo  patriot,  not  he 
who  wishes  to  ride  on  the  surface  of  the  billow, 
inflated  by  his  own  breath — every  real  patriot 
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approved  and  honored  his  conduct.  Suppose, 
instead  of  standing  in  opposition  to  the  feelings 
of  the  day,  reversing  the  old  adage,  Quicquid 
delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi — suppose  Gen- 
eral "Washington  had  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war, 
hallooed  them  on,  and  engaged  in  that  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  truce  of  Amiens — 
or  sappose  General  "Washington,  as  was  the  fact 
not  long  after,  had  been  removed  from  the  coun- 
cils of  his  country,  and  succeeded  by  a  gentle- 
man of  different  political  opinions,  and  that  the 
first  act  of  the  new  President  had  been  to  patch 
up  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  allies,  Great 
Britain  particularly  ;  such  a  treaty  as  would  in- 
evitably, whilst  it  kept  peace  with  England, 
have  produced  war  with  France;  would  the 
people  of  America  have  endured  this  ?  Mr.  R. 
did  not  think  they  would.  Such  was  his  opin- 
ions of  the  public  sentiment  of  hatred  to  Great 
Britain  and  predilection  to  republican  France, 
which  then  existed,  that  he  believed  this  House, 
instead  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  would 
have  been  made  the  means  of  compelling  peace 
with  France,  and  renewing  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  would  take  another  precedent, 
however,  from  a  Government,  the  constitution 
of  which  was  not  anomalous — a  case  anterior  to 
the  Bevolution  which,  according  to  the  fond 
idea  of  British  jurists,  had  fixed  the  liberty  of 
England  on  an  imperishable  foundation ;  he 
would  take  a  case  from  the  most  corrupt  reign 
of  the  most  corrupt  family  that  perhaps  God 
ever  permitted  to  afflict  the  world — a  case  from 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  He  averred  it  as  a  fact, 
and  all  history,  he  said,  would  bear  him  out  in 
it,  that  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  lost  his  throne  in 
consequence  of  his  subserviency  to  a  foreign 
power,  which  foreign  power  was  the  object  of 
the  suspicion,  deadly  hatred,  and  fear  of  the  na- 
tion he  governed.  He  did  aver  that  the  Dutch 
wars  of  Charles  II. — that  base  and  rotten  policy 
laid  open  more  than  a  century  after  that  wily 
man  thought  the  evidence  of  it  buried  below  the 
caverns  of  the  deep,  would  have  lost  him  his 
crown,  if  he  had  continued  to  reign.  James  II. 
was  little  else  than  the  successor  in  form  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  James  II.  lost  his  crown  as 
Charles  II.  would,  in  the  end,  have  lost  his,  by 
making  treaties  against  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  a  foreign  power  most  obnoxious  and 
hateful  to  the  British  nation,  &c.  If  such  was 
the  case  in  England,  how  much  more  strong  is 
the  argument  that  in  this  country  the  President 
and  Senate  should  never  make  any  treaty,  par- 
ticularly one  which  requires  legislative  enact- 
ment to  carry  it  into  effect,  without  the  previous 
or  subsequent  consent  of  this  body. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  trespass  on  the  com- 
mittee only  by  a  few  other  remarks.  He  was, 
he  hoped  it  was  unnecessary  to  say,  no  draw- 
cansir.  He  was  for  peace  and  good  will  among 
men.  He  understood  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  when  dwelling  on  the  effect  of 
the  power  of  impeachment,  which  he  (Mr.  B.) 
believed  would  have  as  much  effect  on  great  de- 
linquents as  a  feather  or  a  flake  of  snow  on  the 


impenetrable  hide  of  a  rhinoceros — he  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  say,  in  allusion  to  a  re- 
mark that  the  power  of  impeachment  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  that  the  fact  did'  not 
necessarily  imply — as  the  honorable  gentleman 
on  whom  it  was  tried  would  have  said,  it  was  a 
rum  sequitur  to  urge,  that  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment was  nugatory.  I  grant  it,  said  Mr.  B. 
As  little  versed  as  I  am  in  dialectics,  as  little  of 
a  logician  or  methodist  in  argument  as  I  am,  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  it  does  not  follow,  be 
cause  a  felon*is  acquitted,  the  law  iH  inefficient, 
because  the  acquittal  may  have  arisen  from  a  de- 
fect in  the  evidence,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law;  it  may  have  arisen 
from  another  cause,  which  I  would  be  the 
meanest  and  basest  of  mankind  to  admit,  or  it 
might  have  arisen  from  the  defect  of  talent  in 
the  prosecuting  attorney ;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
crying  sins  of  this  nation,  which  calls  loudly  for 
reform.  Daily  and  hourly  are  felons  acquitted 
because  they  can  give  heavy  fees  to  lawyers  of 
great  abilities,  who  know  how  to  make  the 
worst  appear  the  better  reason,  in  the  courts  at 
least ;  while  the  Commonwealth  is  content  to 
have  its  business  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  its  judicial  business  is  managed,  I  will  not 
say  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  always  well. 
I  do  aver  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  respect 
for  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  associated 
on  that  occasion  if  I  admitted  that  the  inuendo, 
if  I  am  to  understand  it  as  such,  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  had  any  application  to  them.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  indisposition  to  admi- 
that  it  may  have  application  to  one,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  see  in  my  eye  a  much  more  substantial 
reason  for  the  acquittal  in  the  case  alluded  to 
than  the  want  of  ability  with  which  the  prose- 
cution was  conducted.  Mi1.  B.  saw  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  defence  of  the  accused  at  least  as 
probable  a  cause  of  the  acquittal  as  the  one 
which  had  been  mentioned.  But,  it  was  really 
paying  to  the  highest  court  in  this  nation  a  very 
poor  compliment.  What,  sir !  our  most  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  seniors — our  very  noble 
and  approved  good  masters — if  the  doctrine  of 
the  gentleman  be  correct,  that  what  they  ap- 
prove we  must  ratify — what,  sir !  the  Senate, 
on  the  evidence  of  at  least  fifty  witnesses  not 
capable  of  making  up  an  opinion  on  a  question 
presented  to  them !  The  acquittal  in  that  case 
was  referable,  not  to  the  want  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  at  least.  Let  us 
look  back,  said  he ;  one  of  those  gentlemen  has 
since  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. "What,  sir !  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  not  capable  of  conducting  an  ordi- 
nary prosecution  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  will 
never  admit  an  insinuation  of  that  sort  to  wound 
the  fame  of  one  of  my  colleagues  on  that  occa- 
sion. Another  one  is  now  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Was  he  not  capable  of  summing  up 
the  law  and  evidence  in  such  a  case  ?  I  will  not 
admit  it.  Another  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment has  since  illustrated  the  government 
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of  Georgia.  He  has  displayed  an  independence 
which  does  him  honor  with  all  feeling  and  in- 
dependent men.  Was  he  not  capable  of  speak- 
ing to  an  ordinary  case  before  a  court  ?  I  can- 
not admit  it.  No;  the  acquittal  took  place, 
because  the  constitution  requires,  and  wisely, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  treaty,  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  court  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
accused ;  and  the  assent  of  that  two-thirds  was 
not  found  in  the  case  of  impeachment  alluded 
to,  while  it  never  has-  been  and  never  will  be 
found  wanting  to  the  ratification  of  any  treaty 
which  the  President  may  negotiate.  Mr.  R. 
said  he  had  received  a  lesson  on  that  subject 
which  it  was  not  necessary  now  to  repeat.  He 
meant  not  to  tell  the  secrets  of  his  prison-house. 
■In  the  year  1800,  he  received  a  lesson,  which  if 
he  was  not  better,  he  trusted  he  should  be 
wiser  for  to  his  dying  day,  touching  the  nature 
of  the  initiatory  and  ratifying  branches  in  rela- 
tion to  treaties. 

One  word  more,  Mr.  R.  said,  and  he  had  done. 
He  wished  he  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  in  one  re- 
spect, incapable  as  he  was  of  following  him  in 
any  other.  He  wished  that  he  too  had  taken 
his  leave,  and  sat  down  when  he  found  his 
strength  exhausted.  He  had  thought  it  better, 
however,  to  finish  what  he  had  to  say  at  once, 
and  then  to  dinner,  with  what  appetite  we  may. 
The  gentleman  had  made  one  statement  he 
wished  to  notice ;  that  the  treaty  was  a  treaty 
or  no  treaty ;  that  the  ratifications  being  ex- 
changed, it  was  law  or  not  law.  It  is  a  law  in 
those  respects  not  requiring  the  intervention  of 
Congress,  but  it  requires  legislative  provisions, 
because  it  requires  duties  to  be  lowered  or  rais- 
ed, which  is  equivalent  to  requiring  an  appro- 
priation or  the  imposition  of  taxes,  powers 
acknowledged  to  belong  exclusively  to  Con- 
gress. What  faith,  the  gentleman  asked,  could 
be  put  by  foreign  powers  in  compacts  with  the 
Government,  if  a  treaty  may  be  rendered  void 
after  its  ratifications  are  exchanged  by  the  re- 
fusal of  this  House  to  act  on  it  ?  There  was 
the  widest  difference  between  the  possession  of 
a  power,  and  the  expediency  of  exercising  it. 
Suppose  a  treaty  should  have  received  every 
possible  sanction — that  of  this  House  included — 
we  still  have  at  any  time  a  right  to  break  it  off, 
without  consulting  the  other  party,  and  go  to 
war.  A  nation  puts  faith  in  other  nations,  not 
because  of  this  or  that  form  of  Government,  this 
or  that  check,  or  this  or  that  balance  in  the 
operations  of  a  Government,  but  according  to  its 
conviction  of  the  disposition  of  other  nations  to 
maintain  their  faith.  By  that  criterion,  by  that 
standard  of  character,  ours  is  at  least  as  good  as 
sterling,  and,  he  believed,  a  carat  better.  Great 
Britain  put  faith  in  us  for  the  same  reason  we 
put  faith  in  her — tempering  our  faith — for  though 
scepticism  be  damnable  heresy  in  religion,  it  is 
sometimes  otherwise  in  politics — tempering  it 
with  a  proper  degree  of  distrust  on  both  sides. 
If  we  put  faith  in  a  single  individual  at  the  head 
of  a  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  with 


European  Powers,  how  much  more  reason  have 
they  to  put  faith  in  the  guarantee  afforded  by 
the  pledge  of  every  branch  of  a  Government 
like  ours,  representing  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  ?  Before  the  Prince  Regent  in 
England  can  violate  a  treaty,  and  make  war,  he 
must  be  supported  by  a  vote  of  credit  from  the 
House  of  Commons ;  this  is  some  restraint  on 
him ;  but  we  have  made  treaties  with  the  des- 
pots of  every  clime  and  color,  from  the  lily 
and  rose  of  the  North  to  the  jet  black  of  Africa ; 
and  yet  we  are  under  no  sort  of  doubt  that  these 
high  contracting  parties  will  adhere  to  their 
faith  so  long  as  they  feel  it  their  interest  to  do 
so.  It,  then,  at  last  turned  out,  that  foreign  na- 
tions bad  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion; that  whether  the  ratifications  are  ex- 
changed properly  or  improperly,  was  an  affair 
between  us  at  home,  with  which  foreign  pow- 
ers could  not  be  permitted  to  meddle ;  and,  Mr. 
R.  said,  if  he  was  asked  for  a  just  cause  of  war, 
he  could  figure  to  himself  none  better  than  an 
attempt  by  any  foreign  power  at  intervention 
in  our  affairs.  This  treaty  of  commerce  gave 
us  leave  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and  to  touch 
at  St.  Helena.  In  that  shape  it  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  ratified  here  by  both 
Governments— how  ?  In  the  shape  in  which  it 
came?  No.  The  very  lowest  grade  of  diplo- 
matic functionary,  he  spoke  of  his  office  only — 
put  his  finger  on  one  article,  and  said,  beware 
of  St.  Helena.  A  Minister  of  Great  Britain  can 
take  a  treaty,  and  make  a  nose  of  wax,  or  any 
thing  else  he  pleases  of  it ;  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  are  to  have 
no  word  in  it.  He  asked,  whether  it  was  com- 
petent to  a  British  Minister  after  a  treaty  had 
been  solemnly  signed  under  the  eye  of  his  own 
master,  materially  to  alter  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  ? — and  the  alteration  was  a  material  one, 
because  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of  touch- 
ing at  St.  Helena  was  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence in  an  East  India  voyage.  It  was  of 
little  consequence,  he  said,  to  us,  who  should 
be  soon  dismissed  to  a  good  hotel  and  smoking 
table ;  but  to  the  poor  scorbutic  seaworn  sailor, 
it  was  of  great  value.  Was  it  safer  for  this 
House  to  exercise  a  controlling  power  on  the 
acts  of  the  President  and  Senate,  so  as  to  meet 
the  coming  disease ;  or  that  it  should  be  entirely 
restrained  from  interfering,  and  the  President 
and  Senate  go  on  making  treaties  until  an  ex- 
treme case,  when  the  people  would  interfere 
and  correct  the  procedure?  Mr.  R.  said  he  was 
no  Jacobin ;  he  hoped  it  was  unnecessary  to  say 
that.  He  was  no  man  for  a  Government  of 
mobs,  but  of  order,  law,  and  religion ;  but,  he 
said,  there  are  points  beyond  which  the  people 
cannot  be  restrained ;  or  should  we  rather  let 
the  President  and  Senate  go  on,  provided  they 
can  find  a  Dey  of  Algiers  to  treat  with ;  provid- 
ed they  can  find  a  place  to  stand  on  until  they 
make  this  sweeping  treaty-making  power  a  ful- 
crum to  move  the  constitution  from  its  orbit  ? 
Mr.  R.  concluded  by  observing  that  the  Senate 
had  sent  a  bill  to  this  House ;  a  bill  which  he 
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considered  as  yielding  the  question,  and  on 
which  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  act  in  pre- 
ference to  that  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Pinkney  rose  to  explain — to  make  a  few 
observations  which  he  said  he  should  have  made 
before,  but  that  he  had  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  wish  not  to  be  interrupted.  Mr.  P.  Baid 
that  he  thought  he  need  not  state  to  the  House 
that  his  language  had  not  been  liable  to  the 
exception  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  take  to  it.  The  gen- 
tleman had  said  that  impeachment  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting ;  in  reference  to  which 
remark  he  (Mr.  P.)  had  said,  that  the  example 
to  which  the  gentleman  had  referred  was  not 
conclusive  in  support  of  that  position ;  that  im- 
peachment might  fail  from  various  reasons ; 
that  the  party  impeached  might  be  innocent — 
into  which  question  he  had  not  entered. 
Mr.  P.  said  he  was  almost  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  either  of  the  cases.  His 
language  was  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
having  sought  to  reprehend  the  conduct  of  the 
gentlemen  who  conducted  either. 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  he  is  no  draw- 
cansir.  Neither  am  I,  sir.  I  should  not  have 
desired  to  reflect  on  the  gentleman  from  Virgi- 
nia ;  far  from  it ;  I  am  always  disposed  to  speak 
in  his  praise ;  he  has  given  such  proofs  of  his 
genius  as  command  my  respect.  But  if  I  had  a 
desire,  which  I  had  not,  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
him,  what  reason  was  there  to  suppose  I  had  a 
desire  to  do  so  on  those,  some  of  whose  names 
I  do  not  know  ?  I  supposed  that  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  had  selected  men  of  the  first 
ability,  always  as  competent  as  any  lawyer,  to 
conduct  the  impeachment.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  impeachment  was  managed  with  the 
utmost  dexterity  and  talent.  All  I  meant  to 
say  was,  that  the  failure  of  that  impeachment 
did  not  prove  that  impeachment  would  always 
be  found  wanting.  In  the  case  expressly  alluded 
to  (that  of  Judge  Chase)  I  presumed  the  inno- 
cence of  the  party.  This  explanation  is  due  not 
only  to  the  honorable  gentleman  to  whom  my 
remarks  apply,  but  to  my  own  honor  and 
character. 

Mr.  Randolph  expressed  his  happiness  at 
hearing  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  The  gentleman,  he  said,  had  mis- 
understood him  in  supposing  him  not  to  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  gentleman  to  explain ;  from 
hi3  not  having  done  so,  Mr.  E.  confessed  he  had 
considered  him  as  sustaining  the  inuendo.  He 
reciprocated  the  sentiments  of  respect,  &c, 
which  the  gentleman  had  expressed,  &c. 

During  the  discussion,  the  bill  was  received 
from  the  Senate,  which  is  noticed  above. 

Mr.  Fobstth  stated  the  reasons  why  he  hoped, 
notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  the  bill  from  the 
Senate,  that  the  bill  now  before  the  House  would 
pass,  as,  according  to  his  view,  the  Senate  had, 
by  passing  that  bill,  attempted  to  evade  the 
question  before  the  House. 

The  question  was  about  to  be  put,  when  Mr. 
Stanford  having  intimated  his  desire  to  speak 


on    the    question,  on  motion,   the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Thuesdat,  January  11. 

Commerce  with  Great  Britain — Treaty -making 
Power. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  concerning  the  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  ratified  on  the  23d  day  of  December 
last,  was  taken  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

The  question  being  stated,  "  Shall  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  ?" — 

Mr.  Robertson  wished  to  have  again  tried 
the  question  of  laying  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
on  the  table,  but  the  Speaker  decided  such  a 
motion  not  now  to  be  in  order.  Mr.  R.  then 
remarked,  that  this  was  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance, and  he  hoped  no  passion  would  inter- 
mingle in  its  discussion,  or  influence  the  deci- 
sion of  it,  which,  whatever  it  might  be,  ought  to 
be  the  result  of  cool,  deliberate  consideration. 
He  did  not  consider  the  act  of  the  Senate,  in 
sending  this  bill  to  the  House,  as  indecorous, 
but  as  a  proper  exercise  of  their  powers.  How- 
ever, it  again  brought  up  the  whole  question, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
concisely  examine  it.  I  was  delighted,  said 
Mr.  R.,  with  the  eloquence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Pinkney.)  I  was  pleased 
with  his  lucid  and  fair  manner  of  meeting  the 
question,  but  I  was  shocked  with  his  principles. 
I  never  did  hear,  I  never  did  expect  to  hear, 
within  these  walls,  principles  so  dangerous  as 
those  to  which  the  gentleman  has  boldly,  I  was 
about  to  say  daringly, .  given  utterance.  The 
treaty-making  power,  according  to  his  doctrine, 
is  without  limit ;  it  is  without  restraint ;  pros- 
trates before  it  all  the  rights  of  this  House,  and 
tramples  under  foot  opinions  heretofore  held 
sacred.  Whatever  treaty,  of  whatever  kind, 
fall  within  the  powers  of  any  civilized  Govern- 
ment, it  is  competent  to  our  President  and 
Senate  to  form ;  if  the  instrument  be  in  itself 
complete,  if  it  merely  annul  and  abrogate  laws, 
this  House  cannot  interfere ;  thus  the  whole  of 
our  statutes,  the  entire  code  of  our  laws,  lies  at 
their  mercy,  and  may,  with  the  aid  of  any  for- 
eign sovereign  who  will  unite  in  the  scheme,  be 
forever  annihilated.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  "Whence  does 
it  spring ;  how  has  it  been  supported  2  Let  us 
probe  it  to  the  bottom — let  us  examine  it  with 
deliberation.  Where  is  the  legislative  power  in 
this  Government  vested  by  the  constitution? 
This  is  the  sole  and  simple  question ;  if  it  be 
not  the  only  point  in  controversy,  then  my  lips 
are  closed — I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  If 
the  President  and  Senate  can  make  treaties, 
without  repealing  existing  laws  or  making  new 
ones,  why  let  them  do  so — let  them  treat,  and 
treat,  and  treat ;  they  will  not  alarm  my  fears; 
I  shall  feel  no  concern.  There  may  be,  for  any 
thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  many  treaties 
which  do  not  necessarily  include  legislation; 
there  are  treaties  of  alliance,  triple  and  quad- 
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ruple,  treaties  of  neutrality,  partition,  family 
compacts,  &c. ;  give  them  up  these ;  on  these, 
and  such  as  these,  they  may  exercise  their 
treaty-making  power.  But  let  them  not  legis- 
late. There  are  bounds  to  this  authority,  as 
claimed  for  them.  The  legislation  of  Congress 
is  defined  and  limited  by  the  constitution,  but 
treaty  legislation  has  no  bounds.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  com- 
missioners and  a  foreign  sovereign,  an  Emperor 
or  a  King  of  France,  a  Lord  Castlereagh,  or 
any  other  despot,  may  govern  this  people  with- 
out check,  or  control,  or  responsibility.  They 
may — the  gentleman  from  Maryland  says  they 
can.  They  can  legislate,  although  all  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  Congress,  consisting  of 
a  House  of  Representatives,  Senate,  and  Presi- 
dent. They  may  regulate  commerce,  although 
the  right  to  regulate  commerce  is  given  to  Con- 
gress ;  they  may  draw  money  from  the  Treasury 
by  law,  for  a  treaty  is  a  law.  Look  to  the  gene- 
ral powers  of  Congress ;  look  to  the  specified ; 
look  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  that  body ; 
leave  out  this  House,  substitute  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment; their  general  powers  are  usurped; 
their  specified  powers  taken  from  them;  the 
limitations  imposed  for  the  good  of  the  people 
utterly  disregarded.  The  President  and  Senate 
— let  them  not  legislate ;  it  is  the  proudest,  it  is 
'the  only  prerogative  of  republicanism.  Legisla- 
tion and  representation  in  free  Governments  go 
hand  in  hand.  They  are  not  representatives — 
they  are  not  responsible.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  says  they  are  more  responsible  than 
members  of  this  House.  How  stands  the  fact? 
The  President  is  elected  for  four  years,  the 
members  of  this  House  for  two ;  but  as,  under 
the  practice  of  the  constitution,  the  Chief  Exe- 
cutive Magistrate  serves  but  two  terms,  the  last 
is  without  a  shadow  of  responsibility ;  he  does 
not  present  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  to 
receive  sentence  of  approval  or  condemnation. 
But  the  President  is  liable  to  impeachment. 
Indeed  I  impeachment?  Yes,  to  be  tried  by  that 
very  body  who  advised  the  ratification  of  the 
instrument ;  to  be  tried  by  his  accomplices  I  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  if  he  would 
make  himself  laughed  at  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  community,  by  bringing  about 
so  futile  and  farcical  an  exhibition  ?  We  see, 
then,  the  responsibility  of  the  President ;  let  us 
examine  that  of  his  compeers.  The  Senators 
are  appointed  for  six  years ;  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  some  dozens  of  individuals  who  form  the 
Stato  Legislatures;  they  are  not  impeachable, 
if  that  were  in  this  case  of  any  importance, 
neither  are  they  amenable  to  censure,  because 
they  transact  their  Executive  business  with 
closed  doors;  they  act  in  private.  No  one 
knows  how  any  Senator  votes,  he  is  the  sole 
depositary  of  his  own  secret — he  votes  and 
speaks  as  his  caprice,  his  interests,  or  his  judg- 
ment dictates — he  fears  no  punishment,  for  his 
course  is  hidden;  his  Executive  powers  are 
exerted  in  conclave — mark  the  word,  Executive 
powers — would  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  Unit- 


ed States  of  America  laws  were  repealed  and 
enacted  in  the  exercise  of  Executive  business  ? 
Why,  what  an  anomaly  is  this  Executive-legis- 
lative management ! 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  goes  the  full 
length.  If  the  treaty  merely  repeals  laws,  if  it 
require  not  the  aid  of  this  House,  the  instru- 
ment is  complete — the  deed  is  done ;  but  if,  and 
according  to  his  doctrine,  it  can  never  happen, 
it  requires  some  act  of  ours ;  then  we  have  no  dis- 
cretion, we  receive  orders  and  must  obey,  if,  after 
the  stabs  inflicted  on  this  body,  animation  still 
exist.  The  gentleman  tells  you  to  raise  your 
suicidal  arm  and  perpetrate  self-murder  1  worse, 
your  parricidal  arm,  and  plunge  a  dagger  in  the 
bosom  of  your  country,  for  the  Republic  no 
more  survives  I  It  contains  not  one  single 
feature  to  distinguish  it  from  the  despotisms  of 
Europe.  If  this  doctrine  prevail,  and  that 
equally  abominable  principle  which  authorizes 
the  judges  to  declare  the  little  remnant  of  your 
legislation  null  and  void,  because,  in  their 
opinion,  unconstitutionally  exercised ;  hemmed 
in  thus  by  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary, 
there  is  no  further  use  for  this  assembly.  If  the 
Legislature,  the  pre-emirient  authority  in  all 
free  Governments,  be  thus  blocked  up,  thus  cir- 
cumvented, and  that,  too,  by  comparati  vely  in- 
significant departments — departments  inferior, 
subordinate,  ministerial,  then  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  should  not  regret  the  flames 
that  blazed  around  that  once  splendid  edifice 
now  in  view,  nor  that  a  similar  fate  should  be- 
fall this  humble  buildiDg  in  which  we  this  day 
are  met ;  for  one,  I  would  not  disgrace  myself 
by  holding  a  seat  in  this  degraded  and  miserable 
body. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  contends  that 
whatever  treaty  may  be  made  by  any  power 
on  earth  may  be  made  by  our  President  and 
Senate ;  that  when  made  it  becomes  the  law  of 
the  land;  that  in  this  respect  their  power  is 
universal  and  unlimited.  In  what  respect  ?  In 
making  treaties  which  are  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  President  and  Senate 
can  make  laws  of  the  land  on  all  subjects,  and 
that,  too,  without  limitation  ?  Surely  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  state  such  doctrines  to 
make  them  universally  abhorred.  But  to  deny 
their  truth,  is,  according  to  the  gentleman,  to 
produce  the  most  extravagant  anomaly  imagin- 
able in  the  constitution.  Is  it  not  rendering 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  more 
extravsigant  anomaly  to  strip  the  Legislature  of 
the  right  to  legislate,  and  transfer  the  law-mak- 
ing power  to  the  Executive  ?  If  one  must  yield ; 
if  the  President  and  Senate  must  be  retrenched 
in  their  treaty-making  power,  or  Congress  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  legislate,  then  is  there  no 
room  for  hesitation.  Difficulties  in  regard  to 
intercourse  with  foreign  Governments  can  only 
embroil  us  with  them;  but  an  interference 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  Congress  prostrates 
the  only  barrier  between  the  people  and  des- 
potism, and  embroils  them  with  each  other. 
Let  us  preserve  the  Union,  the  constitution, 
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principles  of  republicanism,  and  the  privileges 
of  this  House ;  let  us  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slavish  and  European  notions  of 
Executive  supremacy,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  hostility  of  a  world  in  arms. 

Mr.  Weight  spoke  as  follows :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  while  I 
deliver  my  opinion  of  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  not,  sir,  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
bill — for  it  effects  nothing  but  the  affectation  of 
continuing  a  treaty  already  proclaimed  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land — but  because  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  respective 
departments  of  the  Government  within  the 
limits  prescribed  to  them  by  the  constitution ; 
nor  could  I  suffer  even  my  own  impressions  of 
expediency,  much  less  that  of  others,  to  operate 
on  my  mind  in  the  consideration  of  a  constitu- 
tional question.  Sir,  we  are  not  sitting  to  frame 
but  to  execute  the  instrument,  agreeably  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  framers  of 
it,  by  which  every  honorable  man  must  feel 
himself  bound  as  in  the  construction  of  any 
other  compact. 

Sir,  this  constitution  must  be  considered,  as 
it  was  made,  a  compact  among  the  several  States, 
and  its  various  provisions,  as  they  may  operate 
in  favor  of  the  larger  or  smaller  States,  as 
mutual  concessions  and  compromises,  for  the 
vast  advantages  gained  by  the  whole  United 
States  by  their  confederation  in  one  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  an  instrument  that  has  passed  the  Rubi- 
con, and  been  ordealed  by  the  scrupulous  inves- 
tigation of  its  merits  in  the  convention  of  the 
States  that  ratified  it ;  and,  sir,  could  I  believe 
in  political  inspiration,  I  should  readily  ascribe 
its  perfections  to  that  influence.  By  the  second 
article,  second  section  of  the  constitution,  "  the 
President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur,"  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  Ambassadors,  &c.  By  virtue  of  this 
power,  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concurring,  made  and  ratified 
this  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  has  caused  the 
same  to  be  promulgated  by  proclamation ;  after 
which,  it  is  now  proposed  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  bill  under  consideration.  And  it  is  con- 
tended by  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  that,  as  by 
the  first  article,  eighth  section,  it  is  provided, 
"that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;" 
that,  therefore,  they  have  a  controlling  power 
over  any  treaty  relating  to  commerce  with 
foreign  nations. 

Sir,  the  treaty-making  power  is  a  sovereign 
power ;  in  Europe  their  Kings  enjoy  it  without 
control;  here  it  is  vested  in  the  President  and 
Senate.  The  Senate  represented  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  States;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 


States,  like  all  sovereignties,  are  equal,  and, 
of  course,  correctly  equally  represented.  The 
renowned  Emperor  of  Bussia  possesses  no 
greater  degree  of  sovereignty  over  his  vast  ex- 
tended empire  than  the  ruler  of  the  most  petty 
power  of  Europe  over  his  dominions.  This 
equality  of  power  in  the  States  in  the  Senate, 
was  intended  to  secure  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  smaller  States  from  the  oppression  of  the 
larger,  and  was  one  of  the  compromises  before 
alluded  to ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  vote  on 
this  question  «will  test  the  necessity  of  provision, 
and  the  justness  of  the  jealousy  of  the  small 
States,  and  the  propriety  of  guarding  them  in 
the  Senate,  from  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  large  States  on  this  floor,  where  four  States 
can  .control  the  Union,  and  who  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  invest  themselves  with  a  concur- 
rent power  with  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of 
commercial  treaties. 

Sir,  while  I  shall  advocate  the  exclusive  power 
of  the  President  and  Senate  to  make  commer- 
cial treaties  in  manner  and  form,  as  they  have 
in  this  case  exercised  it,  I  shall  not  deny  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  treaty-making 
power  relates  to  international  subjects.  Trea- 
ties are  compacts  between  Sovereign  and  Sover- 
eign, relying  for  their  execution  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  contracting  powers.  Laws  are 
rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  legislative 
power  for  the  government  of  the  citizen — are 
national  acts,  to  be  enforced  by  pains  and  penal- 
ties, and  executed  by  municipal  authority.  The 
treaty-making  power  then  necessarily  relates 'to 
the  interest  of  two  powers,  and  must  relate  to 
international  subjects.  The  legislative  power 
can  relate  only  to  subjects  national  and  munici- 
pal, and  be  executed  by  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  jurisdiction  is  bounded  by  all 
the  United  States;  hence  results  the  impracti- 
cability of  legislating  internationally,  or  of 
treating  nationally.  No  nation  can  treat  with 
itself,  or  legislate  for  another  nation.  Congress 
cannot  appoint  Ministers  to  treat,  nor  can  she 
treat  as  a  Congress ;  but  Congress  can  and  must 
regulate  commerce,  by  fixing  the  tariff  of  im- 
posts, the  rate  of  tonnage,  and  the  allowance  for 
drawbacks.  This  they  have  done,  and  this  they 
alone  have  the  power  of  doing.  The  treaty- 
making  power  have  the  right,  by  treaty,  to 
stipulate  with  a  foreign  power,  that  the  same 
regulations  of  impost  and  tonnage,  and  of  draw- 
backs, which  Congress  have  or  may  impose  on 
ships  and  goods,  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  coming  into  our  ports,  should 
be  imposed  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  if  they  shall  enter  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  provided  they  will 
make  the  like  stipulations  in  favor  of  our  ships 
and  goods,  entering  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
If  there  be  no  commercial  treaty  with  the  power 
whose  ships  and  goods  shall  enter  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  the  regulations  of  imposts 
and  tonnage,  made  by  Congress,  must  be  the 
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rule  by  which  such  ships  and  goods  must  he 
governed,  and  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  But, 
if  a  compact,  international,  is  made,  giving  to 
each  other  the  right  to  import  into  the  ports  of 
each  other,  upon  the  same  terms  that  their  own 
ships  and  goods  enjoy,  and  that  compact  be 
made  by  the  treaty-making  power,  giving  a  re- 
ciprocal benefit  to  the  contracting  parties,  it 
must  be  obligatory,  or  there  can  be  no  power 
to  treat.  I  ask,  if  the  treaty-making  power 
agrees  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  same  im- 
posts and  tonnage  which  Great  Britain  imposes 
on  her  own  ships  and  tonnage,  coming  within 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  shall  also  he  imposed 
on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  United  States, 
entering  British  ports  whether  that  treaty  is 
not  binding  on  the  United  States,  and  whether 
Congress  can,  by  any  law,  interfere  with  such 
compact,  and  whether  such  international  act 
was  ever  intended  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  can  it  be  that  the 
treaty-making  power  can  make  snch  compact 
with  England  clearly  within  the  exclusive  trea- 
ty-making power;  and  not  be  authorized  to 
give  the  like  privilego  to  the  British  ships  and 
goods,  as  the  remuneration  for  their  grant  in 
the  treaty  to  our  ships  and  goods  ?  Can  it  be 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended 
to  anthorize  the  treaty-making  power  to  make 
a  compact  with  a  foreign  power,  for  commer- 
cial benefits,  and  restrain  the  treaty-making 
power  from  remunerating  such  power  for  such 
benefits  ?  I  presume  not ;  and  if  the  stipulation 
shall  be,  that  the  same  exact  commercial  advan- 
tage shall  be  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  in  Amer- 
ica, as  Great  Britain  extends  to  America  in 
England,  can  any  man  doubt  that  snch  compact 
is  just,  constitutional,  and  conclusive?  Can  it 
be  that  the  right  to  stipulate  what  should  be 
the  international  regulation  of  the  imposts  and 
tonnage  on  American  ships  and  goods,  in  Great 
Britain,  should  be  given  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  the  right  to  fix  the  remuneration 
should  be  given  to  the  legislative  power  ?  I 
presume  no  man  will  ascribe  to  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  so  improbable  an  intention,  that 
one  power  be  intrusted  with  fixing  the  quid,  and 
the  other  power  with  fixing  the  quo  ; — such  a 
distribution  of  power  would  be  contrary  to  all 
manner  of  experience.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  honorable  man  can  entertain  such  opinions, 
unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  prostrate  the 
treaty-making  power  at  the  shrine  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  has  been  shown  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  been  expressly  given  to  the 
President  and  Senate,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
that  profound  and  enlightened  treatise  in  the 
constitution,  The  Federalist,  2d  vol.  p.  201, 
"that  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  an  important 
one,  especially  as  it  relates  to  war,  peace,  and 
commerce,  and  that  it  is  expressly  given  to  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate;"  and  in  the  2d  vol.  p.  275,  "that 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  ought  to  have  no 


power  in  the  formation  of  treaties."  Then  the 
instrument  was  before  the  people,  and  then,  with 
these  explanations  of  the  intent  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  was  submitted  to  the  convention  of  the 
States,  and  ratified  understandingly,  with  this 
exposition,  proving  affirmatively,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  had  the  power  to  make  treaties 
and  negotiate ;  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  nothing  to  do  with  treaties.  Sir, 
however  plausible  the  arguments  of  gentlemen 
contending  for  this  legislative  power  may  seem 
to  be,  yet  I  trust,  when  the  exposition  of  the 
constitution,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
submit,  comes  to  be  clearly  considered,  and  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  the  legislative  power, 
duly  examined  and  compared,  they  will  be  found 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  and  each 
to  revolve  on  its  own  constitutional  axis,  and 
within  its  own  orbit,  without  crossing  in  any 
manner  the  orbit  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Hanson  intimated  an  intention  to  move 
that  the  bill  should  be  indefinitely  postponed ; 
and  said  that  he  purposed  to  do  so,  not  because 
he  considered  (as  he  certainly  did)  that  the 
House,  in  the  measures  they  were  pursuing 
with  respect  to  the  British  convention,  were 
deliberating  on  an  act  of  usurpation — not  that, 
in  the  motion  he  should  offer,  or  in  the  vote  he 
might  give,  he  intended  to  reflect  upon  the 
Senate — but  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
House  possessed  no  constitutional  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  instrument  under  considera- 
tion. Apd,  whatever  deficiency  there  might 
be  in  the  remarks  he  had  to  offer,  he  promised 
that  there  was  one  thing,  at  least,  they  should 
not  want — brevity. 

Mr.  H.  said,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House  as  one  of  those  which 
afforded  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  festoon- 
ing their  eloquence,  embroidering  it  with  rhetor- 
ical flourishes,  or  swelling  it  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions,  with  extraneous  and  inapplicable 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  he  expected  that,  as 
it  had  been  pressed  before  the  House,  he  should 
find  it  met  in  the  way  that  great  constitutional 
lawyers  meet  great  constitutional  questions. 

Taking  the  business  then  in  this  way,  it  was 
first  for  their  consideration  whether  that  House 
constituted  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power; 
when  they  had  decided  that,  as  inevitably  they 
must,  in  the  negative,  the  next  question  was 
the  most  simple  imaginable — namely,  where 
the  treaty-making  power  was  in  effect  lodged — 
not  where  it  ought  to  be  lodged; — and,  on  this 
point,  they  might  be  at  once  relieved  from  all 
further  trouble  of  investigation  by  casting  their 
eyes  upon  the  constitution,  which  vests  the 
power  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  cautiously  and  providently 
guards  it  by  a  provision  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  should  concur.  And  this  clause, 
he  said,  contained  the  only  limitation  that  was 
to  be  found  attached  to  it  in  that  instrument. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  for  language  to  be 
more  precise  or  express  in  conveying  the  pur- 
poses of  the  human  mind,  or  for  words  to  be 
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more  unsusceptible  of  doubt  or  misconstruction 
than  these  in  which  this  clause  was  written  : 
"  Shall  have  power  to  make."  "What,  said  he, 
can  be  understood  by  "  to  make,"  but  entirely 
and  wholly  to  accomplish — to  render  perfect 
and  complete — to  leave  no  part  of  it  undone? 
If  the  treaty,  then,  wanted  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess appointed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, even  for  its  completion,  it  could  not  be 
made.  But,  when  it  went  through  the  "Whole, 
and  obtained  the  last  finishing — namely,  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate — then 
it  was  made  ;  and  it  would  be  an  absurdity,  in 
terms,  to  say  that  more  was  necessary  to  its 
perfection.  This  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  was  the  safeguard  erected  by  the 
constitution,  who  thought  it  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve it  against  every  abuse ;  and  this  construc- 
tion, of  it  is  testified  by  innumerable  contempo- 
raneous authorities,  of  different  political  parties 
and  sentiments.  This  was  the  construction  of 
President  Washington,  and  this  was  the 
construction  of  the  several  authors  of  Hie 
Federalist. 

Gentlemen  say  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are 
superior  to  this  power.  Mr.  H.  emphatically 
dissented  from  this  position.  The  constitution 
created  the  two  distinct  branches  of  power,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  one  and  the  same 
instrument — made  them  co-ordinate  and  co- 
existent. By  the  law  of  the  land,  therefore,  the 
treaty-mating  power  was  made  equal  in  these 
points — indeed,  even  paramount  to  the  other — 
for  it  imparts  to  it  the  power  to  repeal  it.  "  All 
treaties  (says  the  constitution)  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  From  the  moment  of  its 
ratification  and  promulgation,  therefore,  and 
according  to  President  "Washington's  construc- 
tion, this  treaty  became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  at  once.  And  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  con- 
tinued Mr.  H.,  that  so  it  was  considered,  and 
this  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fact — of  which  I  have  been 
informed,  which  I  do  firmly  believe  to  be  true, 
and  with  which  in  all  probability  many  people, 
perhaps  even  here,  are  acquainted — and  that  is, 
that  circular  letters  of  instruction  were  actually 
printed  and  prepared  to  be  sent  off  to  the 
custom-house  officers  all  over  the  Union,  direct- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations created  by  the  treaty.  In  this  country 
we  have  received  intelligence  that,  under  this 
conviction,  the  tonnage  on  American  vessels  had 
been  reduced  in  Great  Britain;  that,  by  an 
Order  in  Council,  that  benefit  has  been  attached 
in  England  to  our  commerce ;  and  that,  in  the 
confidence  placed  in  our  fidelity,  our  trade  was 
without  delay  exempted  from  duties,  so  that 
there  a  vested  right  has  been  created  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  this  country  we 
were  equally  bound  by  it  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  from  the  moment  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  ratified  treaty  by  the  President,  any 
merchant  could  be  bound  to  pay  the  late  duties. 
Vol.  V.— 34 


Sir,  "this strange  confusion," — this  bootless 
embarrassment — like  many  other  difficulties, 
arises  from  gentlemen  carrying  their  party  feel- 
ings, their  prejudices,  and  their  passions,  home 
to  the  constitution.  That  great  palladium  of 
our  independence  had  been  compared  to  that 
miniature  representation  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem called  an  Orrery,  in  which  each  planet 
runs  its  own  little  orbit  distinct  from  those  of 
the  others,  and  yet  the  whole  is  harmonious 
and  exact.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the  experiments 
which  it  seems  to  be  so  much  the  temper  of 
the  times  to  make,  will  ere  long  crack  this  har- 
mony, introduce  discord  in  its  stead,  and  under 
that  celebrated  delusion  of  the  day,  invented 
by  Mr.  Redheffer — a  more  just  object  of  com- 
parison than  Lord  Orrery's  miniature  plan  of 
the  solar  system. 

Mr.  Stanfoed  said  he  would  beg  leave  to 
make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  House,  if  the 
adjournment  of  yesterday  evening  was  to  afford 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  the  few  remarks 
he  had  intended  to  make  before  the  question 
was  taken.  He,  however,  had  no  wish  to  con- 
sume but  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  hoped  that  he  would  not  then  do  it. 
He  said  he  was  an  old  member,  and  on  the 
question  before  the  House,  as  gentlemen  de- 
bated it,  stood  committed  as  to  the  course  he 
should  take,  and,  under  like  circumstances, 
should  still  feel  it  his  duty  to  take ;  but  in  his 
judgment  the  bill  before  them  did  not  involve 
the  old  question,  whether  this-  House  had,  or 
had  not  the  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  give  ef- 
fect to  a  treaty.  Such  cases  might  exist,  and 
might  well  be  supposed  to  exist,  where  appro- 
priations were  called  for,  or  where  regulations 
became  necessary,  growing  out  of  legislative 
power  to  give  effect  to  a  treaty,  as  in  the  case 
of  acquiring  territory — or  where  the  treaty  it- 
self should  stipulate  for  some  legislative  pro- 
vision in  fulfilment  of  its  views.  In  such  cases 
he  held  it,  he  said,  that  the  House  had  not  only 
the  power  to  legislate  to  give  effect  to  such 
treaty,  under  its  own  discretion,  but,  under  the 
same  discretion,  to  refuse  to  legislate,  and  defeat 
the  ends  of  snch  treaty.  Any  other  doctrine, 
he  contended,  would  lead  to  the  absurdity  of 
legislation,  without  the  right  to  deliberate ;  or 
to  that  of  voting  without  the  right  to  judge 
whether  the  measure  was,  or  was  not,  for  the 
public  good. 

Although,  therefore,  he  did  not  believe  the 
constitution  gave,  or  was  intended  to  give  any 
direct  share  in  the  treaty-making  power,  to  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  yet  that  it  held  an  in- 
direct control  over  a  certain  class  of  treaties,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  doubt.  He  meant,  to 
be  sure,  such  treaties,  and  such  only,  as  those 
to  whose  provisions  legislation  became  indis- 
pensable— as  without  the  passage  of  some  law 
of  Congress,  they  could  not  go  into  effect ;  of 
this  description,  he  conceived  those  to  be,  of 
which  he  had  spoken. 

As  the  most  of  our  treaties,  however,  were 
not  of  such  description,  but  such  as  were  suf- 
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ficiently  full  in  their  details,  and  went  plainly 
and  obviously  to  their  intended  objects,  it  would 
seem  equally  absurd  to  attempt  to  legislate  them 
into  effect — or,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Pinkney,)  by  a  law  to  re- 
echo the  very  words  of  a  treaty,  thereby  to  seem 
to  give  it  effect.  Mr.  S.  said,  if  his  views  were 
correct,  and  he  must  own  he  felt  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  them  himself,  he  could  not  see  how 
gentlemen  could  press  the  necessity  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  to  give  effect  to  or  regulate  any  thing 
in  the  late  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  certainly  a  treaty  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, plain  and  simple  in  its  details,  and 
one  which  calls  for  no  appropriation,  no  authori- 
tative law,  nor  regulation  of  any  kind.  Already 
has  the  President  sent  it  out  with  his  procla- 
mation, and  he  must  have  considered  it  as  hav- 
ing effect  from  the  time,  or  he  ought  not  to  have 
proclaimed  it. 

This  question  came  up  between  the  two 
Houses,  under  the  former  British  treaty,  for  the 
first  time,  upon  a  call  for  an  appropriation  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Again,  a  few  years  after, 
under"  the  foreign  intercourse  bill,  when  the 
House  claimed  the  exercise  of  some  discretion 
in  voting  for  or  against  the  salaries  of  certain 
ministers  whom  the  President  and  Senate  had 
appointed  on  missions  abroad,  which  the  House 
did  not  approve,  and  thought  proper  to  oppose. 
In  both  these  instances,  the  appropriations  were 
made,  notwithstanding  the  opposition ;  but,  in 
the  third  instance,  an  appropriation  was  called 
for,  and  refused,  to  carry  into  effect  an  Indian 
treaty  in  the  Yazoo  country.  The  reason  for 
this  refusal  is  well  known,  but  the  difficulty  be- 
ing removed  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  money 
was  voted,  and  the  treaty  carried  into  effect. 
Mr.  S.  said,  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  legislation  became  necessary,  not 
only  to  appropriate  money,  but  to  extend  gov- 
ernment to  the  citizens  of  that  territory,  and  no 
question  or  difficulty  was  made  about  it,  and 
he  felt  persuaded  it  was  a  rightful  claim  on  our 
part,  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  all  such 
cases. 


Feiday,  January  12. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  Connecticut, 
Timothy  Pitkin,  appeared,  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 
Commerce  with  Great  Britain — Treaty-maMng 
Power. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  late  convention  with 
Great  Britain — the  question  still  being  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill — 

Mr.  Pickering  said,  that  after  so  long  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  before  the  House,  he 
would  not  have  risen  had  not  some  lights,  in 
which  it  should  be  viewed,  passed  unobserved. 

In  this  country,  said  he,  we  hold  that  all  the 
powers  of  Government  originate  with  the  people. 
Those  powers  the  people  might  distribute  in  any 


manner  they  pleased.  They  might  have  vested 
all  legislative  power  in  one  man ;  in  a  President, 
or  in  a  President  and  Senate,  or  in  a  President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives.  To  see 
how  they  have  in  fact  distributed  the  powers 
of  Government,  we  must  look  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  they  have  framed  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  clause  in  the  constitution  reads  thus : 
"  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." And  the  inference  of  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  is,  that  whatever 
powers  are  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  are 
exclusively  granted ;  or,  if  any  other  branches 
of  the  Government  act  upon  the  subjects  of 
those  powers,  the  concurrence  of  this  House  is 
necessary  to  render  their  acts  valid.  But  if 
gentlemen  will  turn  to  the  seventh  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  they  will  see 
an  important  restriction  on  the  sweeping  legis- 
lative power  apparently  granted  to  the  Senate 
and  House  in  the  first  section :  "Every  bill  which 
shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  shall  become  a 
law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  for  his  approbation ;  without  which  it 
will  not  become  a  law,  unless,  on  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  it,  with  the  President's  objections,  it 
shall  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  each  House. 
Here,  then,  is  one  exception  to  the  sweeping 
legislative  powers  granted  to  Congress,  as  com- 
posed of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  is,  of  bare  majorities  of  the  two 
Houses ;  and  a  special  legislative  power  is  created, 
and  vested  in  two-thirds  of  the  two  Houses, 
whose  concurrence  is,  in  such  case,  necessary  to 
make  a  law. 

In  like  manner,  is  complete  legislative  power 
vested  in  the  President  and  Senate.  For  we  see, 
in  the  passage  of  the  constitution  so  often  reci- 
ted, that  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  the  President  and  Senate  are 
exclusively  vested  with  the  power  to  make  trea- 
ties, two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
ring. 

But  it  is  said,  that  among  the  various  powers 
granted  to  Congress,  one  is  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations ;  "  and  that  if  such 
regulation  of  commerce  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  treaty,  an  act  of  Congress,  including  the  con- 
currence of  this  House,  is  requisite  to  make  it 
the  law  of  the  land.  Here  the  negotiating  of  a 
treaty  and  the  making  of  a  treaty  are  compound- 
ed, although  they  are  perfectly  distinct.  When 
a  minister,  or  other  Executive  agent,  has  nego- 
tiated a  treaty,  it  is  by  the  President  laid  before 
the  Senate;  and  when,  with  their  advice  and 
consent,  it  is  ratified  by  the  President  it  is  made 
— it  is  complete ;  and.  no  act  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  add  any  thing  to  its  valid 
ity.  The  word  made,  is  equally  applicable  to 
laws  and  to  treaties.  "  This  constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
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made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
Bhall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

As  to  the  subjects  of  treaties:  When  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  power  to  make  them,  without 
specifying  or  limiting  the  subjects  to  which  they 
should  be  confined,  it  is  plain  the  term  treaties 
was  intended  to  embrace  the  usual  subjects  of 
these-  contracts  between  nations.  At  the  time 
when  the  constitution  was  ordained,  we  had 
four  commercial  treaties— with  France,  Holland, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  a  convention  or  treaty  relating  to  consuls, 
with  France.  All  these  subjects,  then,  it  is  cer- 
tain, are  within  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
President  and  Senate.  The  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  to  which  the  bill  before  us  re- 
fers, embraces  but  two  of  them — commerce  and 
consuls. 

But,  seeing  that  Congress  have  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  wjfh  foreign  nations,  why  should 
it  be  made  the  subject  of  treaties  ?  The  answer 
is,  to  give  stability  and  security  to  commerce. 
Suppose  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
merely  by  laws  of  the  two  countries,  had  equal- 
ized the  duties  on  American  and  British  vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  commercial  convention,  and- suppose  that, 
in  expectation  of  the  permanency  of  those  laws, 
the  growers  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  were  to  ship  those  articles  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and,  pend- 
ing the  voyage,  the  Government  of  that  country 
should  deem  it  expedient  to  repeal  her  equaliz- 
ing laws,  and  restore  the  discriminating  duties 
of  tonnage  and  impost  on  American  vessels  and 
their  cargoes ;  this  would  bring  a  very  serious 
loss  on  those  owners.  But  a  treaty  would  pre- 
vent such  repeal,  and  consequent  injury. 

To  a  just  understanding  of  the  question  before 
the  House,  another  distinction  should  be  taken ; 
that  is,  between  the  validity  and  the  execution 
of  a  treaty.  While  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
(with  a  single  exception)  admit  that  some  trea- 
ties made  by  the  President  and  Senate  are  valid, 
without  any  act  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  this 
House,  such  as  simple  treaties  of  peace,  and  even 
of  alliance ;  seeing  no  special  power  is  granted 
to  Congress  by  the  constitution,  to  make  peace 
and  form  alliances ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  when  the 
intervention  of  this  House  is  necessary,  as  in 
providing  and  making  appropriations  of  money 
to  carry  treaties  into  execution,  then  the  sanc- 
tion of  this  House  is  requisite  to  give  them  a 
binding  force.  But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
constitution,  instead  of  vesting  the  whole  trea- 
ty-making power  in  the  President  and  Senate, 
had  ordained  that  no  treaty  should  be  valid,  un- 
less approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  suppose,  also,  that  all  the  three  branches  of 
Government  concurring,  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  limits  were  made,  such  as  that  with  Spain, 
in  1795,  no  one  would  then  question  its  validity ; 
and  yet,  unless  the  President  and  Senate  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  lines,  to 
mark  the  limits  of  the  respective  territories,  and 


unless  the  House,  of  Representatives,  concurring 
with  the  President  and  Senate,  appropriated 
money  to  defray  the  expense  thereof,  the  treaty 
would  remain  unexecuted. 

According  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the 
framer  and  advocates  of  the  bill  before  ns,  there 
have  never  been  any  valid  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations,  since  the  or- 
ganization of  our  Government ;  for  no  law  of 
Congress  has  re-enacted  their  articles,  (as  is  at- 
tempted by  the  present  bill,)  or,  by  a  general 
enactment,  pronounced  them  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land.  Take  up  any  of  those  treaties ;  for 
instance,  the  treaties  of  1795,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Spain,  where  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners and  appropriations  of  money  were 
necessary  to  their  execution.  Congress  passed 
laws  making  such  appropriations ;  not  to  give 
validity  to  the  treaties,  but  simply,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  laws,  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

But  shall  treaties  operate  a  repeal  of  a  law  of 
the  United  States?  .  Yes,  because  treaties  being, 
equally  with  acts  of  Congress,  the  law  of  the 
land,  they  must  repeal  all  the  provisions  of  prior 
laws  contravening  their  stipulations — according 
to  the  well-known  maxim,  that  the  latter  laws 
repeal  all  antecedent  laws  containing  contraven- 
ing provisions ;  and  so  long  as  treaties  exist,  so 
long  the  Government  and  nation  are  bound  to 
observe  !hem,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
must  conform  to  their  stipulatisps.  But  as  trea- 
ties may  thus  annul  the  laws*f  Congress,  so 
may  these  laws  annul  treaties ;  and  when  Con- 
gress shall,  by  a  formal  act,  declare  a  treaty  no 
longer  obligatory  on  the  United  States,  the 
judges  must  abandon  the  treaty,  and  obey  the 
law.  And  why  ?  Because  the  whole  authority, 
on  our  part,  which  gave  existence  and  force  to 
the  treaty,  is  withdrawn  by  the  annulling  act. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  a  law  of  Congress  declaring 
war  against  a  nation  between  whom  and  the 
United  States  any  treaties  had  been  made.  Take 
for  example  the  case  of  France,  with  whom  we 
had  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  and  a  consular  convention.  These 
treaties  having  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  United  States  for  reparation  of  the 
injuries  so  committed  having  been  refused ;  and 
their  attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  complaints  between  the  two  nations 
having  been  repelled  with  indignity ;  and  as  the 
French  persisted  in  their  system  of  predatory 
violence,  infracting  those  treaties,  and  hostile  to 
the  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  nation ;  for 
these  causes  explicitly,  Congress,  in  July,  1798, 
passed  a  law,  enacting  that  those  treaties  should 
not  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  legally  obliga- 
tory on  the  Government  or  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  and  two  days  afterwards  Congress 
passed  another  law,  authorizing  the  capture  of 
all  French  armed  vessels,  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  long  had  been,  and 
continued  to  be,  the  prey.  And  as  in  this,  so 
in  every  other  case  in  which  Congress  shall 
judge  there  existed  good  and  sufficient  cause 
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for  declaring  a  treaty  void,  they  ■will  so  pro- 
nounce, either  because  they  intend  to  declare 
war,  or  because  they  are  willing  the  United 
States  should  meet  a  war,  to  be  declared  on  the 
other  side,  as  less  injurious  to  the  country  than 
an  adherence  to  the  treaty.  But  should  Con- 
gress, without  adequate  cause,  declare  a  treaty 
no  longer  obligatory,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  reproach  of  perfidy,  besides  exposing 
the  United  States  to  the  evils  of  war,  should 
the  offending  nation  think  fit  to  avenge  the 
wrong,  by  making  war  upon  them. 
Mr.  Tatlob,  of  New  York,  spoke  as  follows: 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the  remarks 
of  the  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Piokebing,)  with  the  attention  due  to  age 
and  experience.  The  important  offices  he  has 
held  under  this  Government,  and  the  extended 
period  of  his  political  life,  claim  for  his  opin- 
ions particular  respect.  But  the  tribute  of  re- 
spect is  all  I  can  pay.  I  cannot  assent  to  his 
construction  of  the  constitution,  as  it  applies 
either  to  the  legislative  or  the  treaty-making 
power.  In  my  judgment  these  powers,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  per- 
fectly distinct  in  relation  both  to  the  authority 
exercising  them,  and  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  can  definitively  act.  A  treaty  is  a  com- 
pact of  accommodation  between  independent 
States,  relating  to  their  public  affairs.  It  de- 
rives all  its  efficacy  from  the  consent  and  agree- 
ment of  the  parties ;  it  operates  upon  the  will- 
ing only ;  it  is  obeyed  by  the  parties  no  longer 
than  obedience  is  voluntary.  If  its  engage- 
ments are  violated,  there  is  no  tribunal  com- 
petent to  afford  redress;  recompense  can  be 
found  only  in  the  provisions  of  a  new  compact, 
equally  voluntary  to  the  first,  or  in  a  resort  to 
the  ultifna  ratio  regum.  The  proper  subjects 
of  treaty  arrangement  are,  those  to  which  legis- 
lative power  cannot  reach  by  reason  of  its  lim- 
ited jurisdiction.  Were  it  not  for  this,  no  treaty 
would,  or  indeed  could  be  made ;  there  could 
be  no  parties  capable  of  contracting.  Freedom 
of  will  would  be  wanting,  for  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  legislative  power  to  impose  upon  all  persons, 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  an  obligation  to  con- 
.  form  themselves  to  the  rule  it  prescribes.  It 
possesses  within  itself  a  capacity  of  making  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  its  enactments  into  com- 
plete execution ;  all  other  power  is  inferior  and 
subject  to  its  control.  It  is  restrained  only  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Government  under  which 
it  acts,  and  limited  only  by  its  territorial  juris- 
diction :  "  The  idea  of  law  necessarily  compre- 
hends that  of  a  penalty,  consequent  upon  its 
violation,  of  a  tribunal  which  determines  the 
penalty,  and  a  physical  force  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion." In  a  Government  where  the  will  of  a 
despot  is  the  supreme  law,  it  is  immaterial  to 
the  subject  whether  that  will  be  expressed  in 
the  annunciation  of  a  treaty  or  an  edict ;  but  in 
a  Government  where  the  law-making  power  is 
vested  in  three  departments,  and  the  treaty- 
making  or  bargaining  power  in  two  of  them,  it 
may  become  vastly  important  to  national  liber- 


ty, that  th«se  two  departments  should  not  be 
permitted,  in  the  form  of  treaties,  to  exercise 
the  sovereign  power  of  enacting  and  repealing 
laws.  Does,  then,  the  constitution  give  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  legislate  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  by  repealing  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  enacting  others  in  their  stead? 
The  question  is  important;  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  temperance,  and  decided  with  firm- 
ness. I  agree  with  my  honorable  colleague, 
(Mr.  Gold,)  that  the  present  occasion  is  auspi- 
cious for  both. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that 
the  treaty  now  under  consideration  is  well  ad- 
vised, and  ought  to  be  carried  into  full  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
denied  by  the  honorable  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Piokebing,)  and  by  most  of  those 
who,  on  this  occasion,  vote  with  him,  that  a 
law  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  give  it  effect, 
because  the  constitution  declares  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur;  and  that  all  treaties  made,  or  to  be 
made,  under,  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  municipal  law 
maintains  its  obligation  over  all  those  subjects 
which  are  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  a 
treaty  law  enforces  its  agreements  or  compacts 
only  on  public  international  affairs  which  muni- 
cipal law  cannot  reach.  A  law  of  Congress 
compels  obedience  to  its  enactments  on  all  sub- 
jects over  which  legislative  power  is  granted  to 
that, body  by  the  constitution ;  but  what  power 
is  more  clearly  granted  than  that  of  regulating 
commerce  ?  And  what  law  is  more  purely  mu- 
nicipal than  that  which  prescribes  the  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  a 
territory  of  a  particular  acticle  of  trade  or  com- 
merce ?  It  enters  into  considerations  of  domes- 
tic policy,  equally  important  and  various.  The 
wants  of  the  citizens  of  a  State,  both  in  peace 
and  war;  the  encouragement  of  their  home 
manufactures,  and  generally  their  whole  do- 
mestic concerns,  are  affected  by  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  fit  subject  of  municipal  legislation.  By 
whom  then  is  such  legislation  to  be  exercised  i 
The  constitution,  in  the  first  section  of  its  first 
article,  gives  the  answer:  "  All  legislative  pow- 
ers herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  The 
eighth  section  of  the  same  article,  which  grants 
to  Congress  the  power  of  declaring  war,  raising 
and  supporting  armies,  and  coining  money, 
grants,  in  terms  equally  strong  and  definite,  the 
power  also  of  laying  duties  and  regulating  com- 
merce. But  it  is  contended,  that  as  a  treaty  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  so  it  attaohes  to 
itself  the  essential  quality  of  all  other  law,  that 
of  repealing  former  laws  contradicting  its  en- 
actments; and  gentlemen  have  attempted  to 
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illustrate  this  position  by  calling  our  attention 
to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  asking  whether  it 
did  not  repeal  the  law  declaring  war  ?  I  an- 
swer the  inquiry  in  the  negative.  The  act  of 
declaring  war  is,  in  most  limited  governments, 
purely  executive.  The  constitution  vests  the 
exercise  of  that  power  in  Congress,  and  in  ex- 
erting it,  Congress  acts  rather  executively  than 
legislatively.  An  act  declaring  the  relations  of 
amity  which  had  existed  between  two  nations, 
to  be  terminated,  may  be  prefaced  with  a  reci- 
tal, that  the  offending  nation  had  committed 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  other,  and,  there- 
fore, that  a  state  of  war  existed,  as  was  done  at 
the  iast  session  of  Congress,  in  passing  the  act 
for  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Algerine  cruisers ;  or,  omit- 
ting a  recital  in  the  law,  it  may  simply  enact, 
that  a  state  of  war  is  declared  to  exist  between 
the  two  countries,  leaving  the  publication  of  its 
•  causes  to  a  report,  or  manifesto,  as  was  done  in 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  either 
case,  the  law  is  purely  declaratory.  It  presup- 
poses hostile  acts  to  have  been  committed,  and 
does  nothing  more  than  promulgate,  in  an  of- 
ficial form,  the  existing  relations  between  the 
governments  concerned.  An  act  declaring  war 
is,  in  its  nature,  also  of  limited  duration.  The 
only  legitimate  end  of  war  is  peace.  Surely  it 
is  the  only  end  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  continue  in 
force  until  relations  of  amity  shall  be  restored, 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  constitution, 
and  no  longer.  Whenever  that  event  happens, 
the  law  becomes  inapplicable,  and  expires  by 
its  own  limitation.  A  treaty  of  peace,  there- 
fore, does  not  repeal  an  act  declaring  war. 

Neither  is  a  treaty^the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  in  the  same  sense  that  either  the  constitu- 
tion or  an  act  of  Congress  is  supreme.  The 
second  paragraph  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution declares :  "  This  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby ;  any  thing  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

First,  then,  the  constitution  is  supreme,  as 
being  the  charter  of  liberty  proposed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  by  their  convention 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  and  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  act  of  Congress,  nor  by 
treaty ;  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself.  It  is  there- 
fore superior  in  dignity  and  authority  to  every 
other  law.  Second,  laws  of  the  United  States, 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution;  and 
third,  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  although  inferior  to  the  consti- 
tution, are,  within  their  respective  powers  of 
making  laws  concerning  the  internal,  and  mak- 
ing compacts  relative  to  the  external  affairs  of 


the  country,  supreme  in  comparison  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  any  State,  and  binding 
upon  the  judges  thereof.  This  construction  of 
the  constitution  preserves  the  harmony  of  all 
its  parts.  It  leaves  each  department  to  act 
within  its  own  sphere,  and  conforms  to  the  rule 
that,  in  expounding  an  instrument,  such  con- 
struction shall  be  adopted,  that  all  its  parts  may 
stand  together,  and  effect  be  given  to  each.  But 
the  construction,  advocated  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  passage  of  this  bill,  on  the  ground  that 
legislative  interrerence  is  unnecessary,  is  in 
manifest  contradiction  of  the  constitution  itself, 
and  the  acknowledged  powers  of  this  House. 
If  the  words  "  supreme  law,"  are  to  be  applied 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  to  the  constitution, 
to  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  treaties,  it  follows 
that  a  treaty  is  of  equal  dignity  and  binding 
obligation  to  the  constitution.  And,  as  a  pos- 
terior law  repeals  all  of  a  prior  date  which 
contradict  its  enactments,  a  treaty  may  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal,  the  constitution  itself.  But 
the  President  and  thirteen  Senators  may  make 
a  treaty — therefore  they  may,  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  make  amendments  to  the  constitution 
which  cannot  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  Their 
construction  is  in  manifest  violation  also  of  the 
acknowledged  powers  of  Congress.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all,  that  if  a  treaty  contain  a  stipula- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
a  payment  of  money,  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress making  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
— why  not?  Will  gentlemen  inform  me  ?  The 
constitution  does  not  say  that  an  appropriation 
law  shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  No,  sir;  it  only  says,  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriation  made  by  law." 
But  if  a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
capable  of  altering,  amending,  or  repealing  the 
laws  of  Congress,  money  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury in  consequence  of  an  appropriation  contain- 
ed in  a  treaty,  would  be  drawn,  not  only  legally, 
but  in  pursuance  of  the  supreme  law  itself.  A 
conclusion,  fraught  with  such  monstrous  absurd- 
ity, has  not  yet  found  an  advocate  on  this  floor ; 
but  such  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
construction  for  which  gentlemen  in  the  oppo- 
sition contend. 

Mr.  Wilde  said  he  little  thought,  when  this 
debate  commenced,  that  it  would  have  been 
continued  so  long,  and  thought  as  little  that,  in 
the  course  of  it,  he  should  have  troubled  the 
House  with  any  remarks.  Till  now,  indeed,  he 
had  been  a  mute,  as  far  as  he  could  be,  a  pa- 
tient, and  he  hoped  not  altogether  inattentive 
listener.  Had  his  views  of  the  subject  been 
presented  to  the  House  by  any  other  gentle- 
man, he  should  still  have  remained  so,  content 
to  prefer,  however  ignoble  the  choice,  the  safety 
of  silence  to  the  hazards  of  debate.  As  they 
had  not,  he  would  venture  to  intrude  them  as 
briefly  as  he  could,  that  at  least  they  might  not 
tire  those  whom  they  did  not  please. 
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He  desired  previously,  however,  to  offer  a 
word  or  two  in  answer  to  some  arguments 
which  had  been  urged  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion. It  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  that  the 
bill  upon  your  table  is  unnecessary,  because  an 
act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  repealing  our 
discriminating  duties  as  to  all  nations  who 
should  repeal  their  discriminating  duties  as  to 
us.  Now,  sir,  asked  Mr.  W.,  what  evidence 
have  we  that  Great  Britain  has  repealed  her 
discriminating  duties  as  to  us  ?  The  treaty,  in- 
deed, provides  that  she  shall  do  so,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  it  will  be  done.  But  at  present,  sir, 
they  are  merely  suspended  by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  17th  of  August,  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  does  not  re- 
fer either  to  the  words  or  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
and  can  as  little  be  connected  with  the  law  of 
the  last  session.  On  the  contrary,  its  duration 
is  limited  to  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  pointing  evi- 
dently to  a  repeal  of  those  duties  by  act  of 
Parliament  before  the  expiration  of  that  period ; 
and,  by  and  by,  we  shall  see  the  act  repealing 
those  duties,  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
abolished  before  the  law  of  the  last  session  can 
operate  effectually.  Farther,  sir,  a  strict  ex- 
amination of  that  law  will  show  that,  however 
it  might  have  been  intended,  its  words  fairly 
interpreted,  reach  only  to  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  for- 
eign nation,  and  not  to  the  ships  or  vessels  in 
which  they  may  be  imported ;  whilst  the  con- 
vention stipulates  that  all  discrimination  as  to 
both  shall  be  at  an  end.  The  law  of  the  last 
session,  therefore,  is  not  co-extensive  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  convention,  and  cannot  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  the  present  bill.  But 
the  passage  of  that  very  law,  sir,  furnishes  an 
argument  against  the  doctrines  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  alluded  to  it,  so  far  as  any  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  the  practice  and  opin- 
ions of  the  last  Congress.  If  they  believed,  as 
the  gentlemen  do,  that  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate had  the  power  of  making  a  treaty  which 
should  have  the  force  of  a  law  in  repealing 
those  duties,  why  was  it  necessary  to  pass  a 
law  providing  for  their  repeal?  Evidently,  sir, 
it  would  not  have  been  thought  necessary;  for, 
according  to  such  a  supposition,  they  must  have 
believed  the  President  and  Senate  had  this 
power  independent  of  all  law.  Their  passing 
this'law,  therefore,  is  the  strongest  proof  they 
could  have  given  us  of  their  belief  that  the 
President  and  Senate  had  not  this  power. 

Mr.  W.  said,  if  he  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Pickering)  correctly, 
he  undertook  to  show,  by  the  uniform  practice 
of  this  Government  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  that  laws  had  not  been  passed  to 
carry  treaties  into  effect,  except  where  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  was  required,  and  he 
thence  inferred,  that  laws  for  that  purpose  had 
not  been  deemed  necessary.  Mr.  W.  declared 
he  had   examined  all  the  treaties  which  had 


been  made,  and  the  laws  which  have  been 
passed  regarding  them,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  and  colleague  who  reported  this  bill  to 
the  House,  and  who  gave  a  brief  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  treaties  made  and  the  laws 
passed,  and  of  the  evident  reasons  why,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  laws  had  not  been  thought  necessary. 
His  colleague  certainly  did  not  go  into  details, 
because  with  such  subjects  every  member  of  the 
House  was  presumed  to  be  acquainted ;  but  the 
result  of  their  examination  was  a  conviction  in 
them  both,  that  whenever  laws  had  not  been 
passed  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of 
a  treaty,  it  was  generally,  if  not  universally,  be- 
cause those  stipulations  did  not  touch  any  of 
the  objects  committed  exclusively  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress ;  or,  in  other  words,  did  not 
require  the  enactment  of  any  new,  or  the 
change  of  any  old,  municipal  regulation.  To 
enter  into  an  examination  and  comparison  of 
those  laws  and  treaties  now,  would,  Mr.  W. 
observed,  be  to  inflict  more  upon  the  patience 
of  the  House  than  it  would  be  willing  to  endure. 
If,  however,  a  positive  precedent  upon  his  part 
was  demanded,  he  would  lay  his  hand  upon  it 
at  once ;  and  it  was  not  the  less  welcome,  to 
him  at  least,  on  account  of  its  having  been  es- 
tablished during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, a  period  of  what  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  correct  principles.  It  was 
the  stronger,  because  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Sec- 
retary of  State,  is  said  to  have  maintained  the 
opinion  now  supported  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  The  Louisiana 
convention,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  open  before  him, 
and  he  found  there  a  stipulation  upon  the  very 
same  subject,  and  in  form  not  very  unlike  that 
of  the  treaty  now  under  discussion.  That  stip- 
ulation provided  for  the  admission  of  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  into  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans for  twelve  years,  upon  the  same  footing 
as  American  vessels ;  the  law  which  was  passed 
on  that  occasion  did  contain  a  provision  to  the 
same  effect.  [Here  Mr.  Wilde  read  the  law 
and  the  convention.] 

The  bill  before  you,  Mr.  W.  remarked,  has 
been  called  "the  echo  of  the  treaty,  its  reflected 
image,  its  twin  brother."  He  would  ask,  if 
this  law  and  the  article  in  the  Louisiana  con- 
vention are  not  at  least  of  the  same  family,  and 
as  like  one  another  as  Sebastian  and  Viola? 

Having  made  this  reply  to  some  of  the  argu- 
ments of  others,  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  of  his  own. 

If  he  had  not  misconceived  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr. 
Pinknet,)  it  was  admitted,  that  a  treaty  might 
be  either  self-executory,  or  might  require  a  law 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  agreed  perfectly  in 
that  opinion,  but  no  rules  had  been  furnished 
for  deciding  what  treaties  were  self-executory, 
and  what  required  laws  to  assist  their  opera- 
tion ;  without  such  rules,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  the  present  question,  which  is,  to 
what  class  does  this  treaty  belong  ? 

What  the  hand  of  a  master  neglected  to  per- 
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form,  either  because  his  eye  was  fixed  upon 
greater  objects,  or  because  he  deemed  it  unwor- 
thy of  his  genius,  the  hand  of  a  novice  might 
venture  to  attempt ;  for,  if  he  failed,  he  for- 
feited nothing  but  a  reputation  which  is  not 
worth  preserving,  while  if  he  succeeded,  he  ac- 
quires all  he  can  ever  hope  for— the  praise  of 
being  useful.  The  rule  which  he  would  offer 
was  probably  not  such  a  one  as  the  gentleman 
himself  would  have  given ;  certainly  not  as  good 
an  one,  possibly  little  better  than  no  rule  at  all. 
He  offered  it  not  without  hesitation,  and  it  was 
simply  this  : 

That  where  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  relate 
entirely  to  objects  purely  international  or  extra- 
territorial, then  they  are  self-executory,  or  at 
most  require  nothing  more  than  an  exertion  of 
the  Executive  or  judicial  powers  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  But  that  where  they  relate  solely 
to  objects  intra-territorial,  objects  purely  of  mu- 
nicipal legislative  jurisdiction,  there  they  require 
the  exertion  of  the  municipal  legislative  author- 
ity to  assist  their  operation. 

To  the  first  class  belonged  conventions  regu- 
lating the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  na- 
tions, when  one  of  them  shall  be  belligerent 
and  the  other  neutral,  including  the  definition 
of  blockade,  of  contraband  of  war,  of  enemy's 
property,  of  the  right  of  search,  and  of  all 
other  questions  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  admiralty  or  maritime  courts  of  either 
nation,  sitting  under  and  professing,  at  least,  to 
decide  according  to  the  authority  of  national 
law.  In  the  same  class  were  included  all  trea- 
ties merely  of  peace.  As  to  these  the  President 
and  Senate  ratify  the  treaty.  The  President,  as 
Commander-in-chief,  can  suspend  hostilities, 
and  the  tribunals  of  prize  are  competent  to  do 
the  rest. 

To  the  second  class  he  would  refer  all  treaties, 
conventions,  and  agreements,  having  solely  for 
their  object  a  change,  either  reciprocal  or  other- 
wise, of  any  regulations  merely  municipal,  in 
one  or  both  countries.  If  the  change  was  to  be 
reciprocal,  according  to  his  idea,  it  would  re- 
quire the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  of 
each  country  respectively ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
ciprocal, it  would  require  the  interposition  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  country  only  in  which 
the  change  was  to  be  effected. 

Further,  sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  treaties  may  be 
mixed  or  compounded  of  stipulations,  relating 
to  objects,  some  of  which  belong  to  one  class 
and  some  to  the  other. 

Of  this  description  are  treaties  of  guarantee, 
of  alliance,  of  subsidy,  of  cession,  of  boundaries, 
and  many  others  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
enumerate.  So  far  as  these  relate  to  objects 
purely  international,  they  are  self-executory,  or, 
at  all  events,  may  be  executed  without  the  aid 
of  the  legislative  power.  But  so  far  as  they 
concern  objects  solely  of  municipal  legislation, 
so  far  they  require  the  aid  of  the  legislative 
authority  to  carry  them  into  effect.  If  the 
terms  are  reciprocal,  they  will  require  recipro- 
cal legislation  in  each  country,  respectively, 


so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  latter  class  of  ob- 
jects. If  they  are  not  reciprocal,  they  will 
require  legislation  in  that  country  only  where 
municipal  regulations  are  to  be  altered  or  af- 
fected. 

Thus  a  treaty  merely  of  guarantee  or  alliance, 
between  two  nations,  both  of  whom  are  at 
peace,  is  self-executory ;  it  is  perfected  by  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  Its  objects  are  purely 
international,  and  require  no  legislation,  because 
they  require  no  new  municipal  regulations,  nei- 
ther do  they  require  the  change  of  any  already 
in  existence. 

But  if  such  a  treaty  stipulate  that  one  or  both 
parties  shall  raise  and  keep  up  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops,  this  stipulation,  if  it  be  reciprocal, 
must  be  legislated  upon  in  both  countries;  if 
not  reciprocal,  it  must  be  legislated  upon  in  that 
country  which  is  to  keep  up  the  troops,  because 
as  to  that  country  the  object  of  the  treaty  is  a 
municipal  regulation. 

As  to  a  treaty  of  subsidy,  that  too  would  re- 
quire legislation  in  the  country  paying  the  sub- 
sidy, because  the  appropriation  of  money  is  a 
municipal  regulation. 

With  regard  to  treaties  of  alliance,  with  a  na- 
tion already  engaged  in  a  war,  as  well  as  to 
treaties  of  cession  and  boundary,  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  considered  as  with  relation  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  vested. jn  the  authority 
making  them,  as  with  relation  to  the  objects  of 
the  treaties  themselves.  If  the  same  authority 
which  is  invested  with  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  possesses  also  the  power  of  declaring 
war,  then  that  authority  may  make  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  a  nation  actually  engaged  in  a  war. 
But  if  the  power  of  making  treaties  and  of  de- 
claring war  is  not  lodged  in  the  same  hands, 
then  the  authority  of  the  treaty-making  power 
does  not  extend  to  such  a  case;  because  to 
make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  a  nation  engaged 
in  war,  is  to  make  war  on  the  enemy  of  that 
nation.  Even  if  the  treaty-making  power  is 
also  invested  with  the  power  of  declaring  war, 
still  all  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty  of  alliance 
which  it  may  make  with  a  belligerent  nation, 
so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  raising  troops,  pay- 
ing money,  or  to  other  objects  of  municipal 
regulation,  so  far  will  the  stipulations  of  such  a 
treaty  require  legislative  interposition  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  On  the  other  htod,  so  far  as 
such  stipulations  concern  objects  merely  inter- 
national and  extra-territorial,  so  far  they  are 
self-executory,  or,  at  all  events,  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  Executive  and  Judicial  powers, 
without  any  legislative  assistance. 

With  reference  to  treaties  of  boundary  and 
cession,  he  would  say,  that  if  the  treaty-making 
power  of  a  nation  is  constitutionally  authorized 
*to  fix  its  boundaries  or  cede  any  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory by  treaty,  and  does  by  treaty  contract  its 
boundaries  or  cede  a  part  of  its  territory,  such 
treaty  is  self-executory.  If  by  a  treaty  of  ces- 
sion or  boundary  it  extends  the  limits  of  the 
nation,  or  acquires  new  territories,  such  a  trea- 
ty, so  far  as  it  relates  to  objects  merely  munici- 
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pal,  will_  require  legislation ;  your  laws,  civil 
and  criminal,  cannot  be  extended  over  it  merely 
by  treaty. 

To  decide  how  far  any  treaty,  and  particu- 
larly the  treaty  before  us,  requires  legislative 
assistance  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  must  ascer- 
tain first,  the  constitutional  extent  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  over  the  objects  of  that  treaty ; 
and  secondly,  how  far  the  treaty  stipulations 
concern  such  objects  as  are  purely  international, 
and  are  for  this  reason  self-executory ;  and  how 
far  these  stipulations  relate  to  objects  munici- 
pal and  intra-territorial,  and  therefore  cannot 
execute  themselves  or  be  executed  without  leg- 
islative interposition. 

The  President  and  Senate  have  power  to 
make  treaties ;  this  is  said  to  mean  all  treaties 
— treaties  of  commerce  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Granted.  Still  this  does  not  decide  the  ques- 
tion. These  treaties  when  made  may  be  either 
self-executory,  or  they  may  require  the  aid  of 
laws  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Of  which 
class  is  this  treaty  ?  What  are  the  objects  of 
.  some  of  its  stipulations  ?  Are  they  purely  in- 
ternational or  municipal?  Extra  or  intra-terri- 
torial ?  They  relate  to  the  equalization  of  du- 
ties. Can  any  thing,  he  asked,  be  so  entirely  an 
object  of  municipal  regulation  ?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  completely  intra-territorial  ? 

Let  us  consider,  said  Mr.  W.,  the  nature  of 
the  treaty-making  power.  Is  it  a  power  to 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation,  to  any  thing  or 
everything;  possible  or  impossible?  Evidently 
not.  It  is  a  power  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
nation  for  the  performance  of  such  things  only 
as  are  naturally  and  constitutionally  possible. 
Is  it  a  power  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation 
absolutely  and  without  qualification  in  all  cases? 
Or  only  absolutely  in  some  cases  and  qualified 
in  others?  Certainly  the  latter.  And  this 
seemed  to  him  the  distinction.  The  treaty- 
making  power  is  authorized  to  pledge  the  faith 
of  the  nation  absolutely  for  the  performance  of 
all  stipulations  purely  international  or  extra- 
territorial, because  these  are  either  self-execu- 
tory, and  are  in  fact  partly  executed  by  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  as  in  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
or  they  depend  for  their  execution  on  the  exec- 
utive and  judicial  powers,  which  are  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  restoration  of  prizes 
captured  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  as  in 
the  decision  of  contraband,  enemy's  property, 
blockade,  the  right  of  search,  the  change  of 
property,  and  all  other  questions  of  maritime  ju- 
risdiction. But  as  to  all  objects  of  mere  mu- 
nicipal regulation,  it  is  not  authorized  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  nation  absolutely  and  without 
qualification,  because  these  are  to  be  effected 
only  by  laws,  and  cannot  make  laws,  though  it 
can  make  treaties.  But  this  treaty  is  a  law, 
and  the  supreme  law.  The  answer  was  easy — 
it  had  been  given  a  dozen  times.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  could  legislate  by  treaty  upon 
one  object,  purely  municipal  and  intra-territo- 
rial, they  could  legislate  by  treaty  upon  all  ob- 
jects  purely  municipal    and   intra-territorial. 


They  could  lay  taxes  by  treaty,  raise  troops  by 
treaty,  in  short,  exercise  the  whole  legislative 
authority  of  the  country  by  treaty.  What  then 
became  of  the  distinction  that  has  been  taken 
between  treaties  self-executory  and  treaties 
which  require  laws  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion ?  One  or  the  other  ground  must  be  aban- 
doned. Either  treaties  operate  as  laws  upon  all 
objects  purely  municipal  and  intra-territorial, 
or  upon  none.  If  upon  all,  every  treaty  is  self- 
executory.  If  upon  none,  then  every  treaty 
operating  upon  such  objects  requires  a  law  to 
give  it  effect.  But  no  object  can  be  more  com- 
pletely municipal  and  intra-territorial,  than  the 
objects  of  this  treaty.  What  can  be  more  en- 
tirely an  object  of  municipal  regulation  than  the 
imposition  of  duties?  What  more  completely 
intra-territorial  than  the  execution  of  those  du- 
ties in  our  own  ports?  Surely  then  a  law  is 
necessary. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  a  treaty  is  a 
law  of  the  land,  and  a  supreme  law,  an  article 
of  the  constitution  had  been  quoted,  and  some 
stress  laid  upon  the  argument.  If  that  article 
is  accurately  examined,  it  would  be  found  to 
refer  only  to  the  States.  "  The  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  K  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  had  intended  that  a  treaty  should 
control  acts  of  Congress,  would  they  not  have 
added  "  any  thing  contained  in  any  act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ? "  Could 
any  thing  be  more  obvious?  But  it  had  been 
said,  also,  that  a  treaty  could  repeal  a  law,  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  triumphantly  appealed 
to  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  It  is  asked,  did  not 
the  treaty  of  peace  repeal  the  law  declaring 
war  ?  Mr.  W.  answered,  if  it  did,  still  it  would 
not  affect  his  position,  which  was,  that  no  treaty 
could  repeal  any  regulation  merely  municipal. 
Was  war  a  mere  municipal  regulation?  Ac-' 
cording  to  what  law  is  it  to  be  declared  and 
waged?  By  what  law  is  it  regulated?  Cer- 
tainly the  law  of  nations.  Can  any  object  be 
merely  municipal  which  is  regulated  entirely 
by  the  law  of  nations?  Certainly  not.  There 
were  writers  on  national  laws  whose  works 
were  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  war  and  peace.  Mr.  W.  admitted  that  rais- 
ing troops  and  money  to  wage  war,  were  mere 
municipal  regulations,  but  raising  troops  was 
not  waging  war.  It  was  true,  also,  that  war 
may  be  either  extra  or  intra-territorial.  Still, 
he  would  inquire  by  what  law  was  it  regulated? 
Was  it  an  international  or  municipal  object? 
But  he  did  not  by  any  means  admit  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  repealed  the  law  declaring  war. 
He  held  that  a  law  could  be  repealed  only  by  a 
law.  He  said  that  the  law  declaring  war  ex- 
pired by  its  own  limitation,  as  soon  as  peace 
was  concluded.  Wfcat  was  the  meaning  of  the 
law  declaring  war  ?  He  spoke  not  of  its  words, 
but  its  effects.  Simply  this :  "  War  is  hereby 
declared  against  Great  Britain,  and  shall  be 
waged   and   continue   until  peace   is  made." 
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Would  it  admit  any  other  meaning?  But  if,  as 
gentlemen  suppose,  the  treaty  of  peace  operated 
by  repealing  the  act  declaring  war,  then  noth- 
ing more  was  necessary  than  to  repeal  that  act, 
in  order  to  be  at  peace.  He  once  indeed  had 
heard  a  great  peace  advocate  jocularly  maintain 
this  opinion.  But  he  imagined  it  would  not  be 
gravely  asserted.  No,  undoubtedly,  would  be 
the  reply ;  for  the  consent  of  a  foreign  nation 
would  be  wanting.  "Well,  then,  Mr.  W.  added, 
he  could  say,  even  with  the  consent  of  that  for- 
eign nation,  a  repeal  of  the  law  declaring  war, 
would  not  make  peace,  because  that  would  be 
to  transfer  the  power  of  making  peace  from  the 
President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  the 
President  and  a  bare  majority  of  both  Houses. 
If,  then,  repealing  the  law  declaring  war,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  nation  to  make 
peace,  would  not  have  placed  us  in  a  state  of 
peace,  how  could  it  be  said  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  operated  by  repealing  the  act  declaring 
war? 

Mr.  Sheffey  said  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
House  was  already  fatigued  with  the  protracted 
discussion  which  this  subject  had  undergone. 
He  should,  therefore,  in  delivering  his  senti- 
ments, be  as  brief  as  was  in  bis  power.  It  was 
most  unquestionably  true,  as  had  been  stated, 
that  the  inquiry  which  it  behooved  the  House 
to  make,  was  not  what  ought  to  be  the  proper 
distinction  of  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
but  what  they  really  are.  If  the  comprehensive 
and  almost  unlimited  power  contended  for,  was 
exclusively  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  House,  in  obedience 
to  the  supreme  will,  to  yield  a  ready  acquies- 
cence. But  he  thought  it  not  unreasonable  to 
contend,  that  unless  that  power  was  clearly 
granted,  and  in  terms  wholly  unequivocal,  a 
different  course  ought  to  be  adopted.  If  there 
was  a  rational  doubt,  or  an  apparent  conflict  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  constitution,  as  it  re- 
spects the  subject  before  the  House,  that  con- 
struction ought  to  be  given  which  best  comports 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Government, 
and  preserves  the  salutary  checks  which  have 
been  provided  against  the  abuse  of  power. 

The  leading  features  of  this  constitution,  said 
Mr.  S.,  are  strongly  and  distinctly  marked.  Its 
principal  characteristics  consist  in  a  distribution 
of  its  powers  to  different  departments,  and  in 
such  an  organization  of  each  as  tends  to  check 
abuses.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  are  confided  to  different  public  agents, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  func- 
tions, act  as  checks  upon  each  other.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  so  organized  as  to  afford  great 
security  against  the  adoption  of  improper  meas- 
ures. In  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  no 
act  is  binding  on  the  nation  until  it  has  received 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  and  of  the  States ;  and,  likewise, 
the.  assent  of  the  President,  the  representative 
of  both.  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
contend  (in  the  absence  of  any  positive  provi- 
sion) that  a  treaty,  made  by  the  President  and 


Senate,  embracing  the  same  subjects,  confided 
to  the  Legislature  in  distinct  terms,  ought  not 
to  have  the  force  of  a  law,  which  has  received 
the  approbation  of  all  the  constituent  branches 
of  the  legislative  power. 

Before  he  proceeded  further,  Mr.  S.  said,  he 
wished  to  be  distinctly  understood.  He  did  not 
mean  to  contend  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  any  agency  in  making  treaties,  or  that 
a  direct  vote  of  ratification  was  necessary  or 
proper,  but  he  meant  to  contend  that  a  treaty 
did  not  operate  «s  an  absolute  repeal  of  an  ex- 
isting law  in  conflict  with  it ;  and  that,  when 
it  contained  affirmative  stipulations,  in  relation 
to  subjects  expressly  confided  to  Congress,  a 
law  was  necessary  to  give  effect.  This  construc- 
tion will  make  every  part  of  the  constitution 
consistent  with  its  own  principles,  and  with  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole. 

In  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  the  constitu- 
tion has  expressly  provided  that  all  legislative 
power  therein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  a  subsequent 
part,  the  objects  to  which  it  shall  extend  are 
specially  enumerated.  No  concurrent  special 
authority,  in  relation  to  these  objects,  is  grant- 
ed to  any  other  department  of  the  Government. 
But  a  general  power  is  given  to  the  President 
and  Senate  to  make  treaties,  which  I  admit 
means  all  treaties  usually  among  nations.  The 
question  then  is,  does  this  general  power  to 
make  treaties,  so  far  as  it  is  exercised,  operate 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  special  power  of 
legislation;  or,  shall  both  have  their  effect? 
Among  the  rules  which  are  adopted,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  none  seems  to  be 
better  settled,  than  that  general  powers  can- 
not destroy  those  specially  granted;  but  that 
when  there  is  a  conflict,  the  former  must  yield 
to  the  latter ;  and  a  rule  equally  correct  is,  that 
every  part  of  an  instrument  shall  have  its  due 
effect,  if  possible.  Can  it  then  be  correctly  con- 
tended, that  the  power  to  make  treaties,  con- 
ferred in  general  terms,  annihilates  (so  far  as 
the  provisions  of  a  treaty  extend)  the  power  to 
make  laws,  specially  granted  ?  Is  it  not  more 
correct  to  adopt  a  construction  which  will 
equally  preserve  the  power  to  make  treaties, 
and  the  power  to  make  laws,  which  will  give 
to  the  President  and  Senate  the  exclusive  authori- 
ty to  make  all  treaties,  and  leave  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
execution  of  such  as  embrace  subjects  expressly 
granted  by  the  constitution  to  Congress  ?  A 
very  extensive  field  for  the  operation  of  the 
treaty-making  power  will  still  exist.  Every 
treaty  of  peace,  of  limits — all  treaties  regulat- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  contracting  nations,  when 
either  shall  be  at  war — designating  what  shall 
be  contraband,  or  what  shall  be  a  legal  blockade 
— regulating  the  right  of  search,  and  many 
others,  will  fall  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction ; 
and  as  it  respects  those  treaties,  embracing  legis- 
lative objects,  it  will  possess  the  right  to  form 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  and. also  a  concurrent 
voice  in  their  execution. 
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A  consideration  of  the  comparative  character 
of  tho  legislative  and  treaty-making  powers 
tends  strongly  to  support  this  construction,  and 
to  prove,  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
myself,  that  the  latter  is  not  superior,  not  equal, 
to  the  former.  That  which  is  called  sovereign 
power  in  every  government,  is  the  power  to 
make  laws.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  clothed  with 
the  character  of  omnipotence,  because,  as  to 
the  objects  which  it  embraces,  it  is  superior  to 
any  other  human  power,  and  annuls  all  that 
come  in  collision  with  it.  The  Executive  and 
Judicial  powers  are  under  its  control,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  direction.  In  this  Government,  the 
power  of  legislation  is  confined  to  certain  ob- 
jects ;  but,  as  it  respects  these  objects,  its  sover- 
eignty is  complete,  unless  restricted  by  the 
spirit  or  letter  of  the  constitution.  Hence  I 
contend,  that  as  to  all  legislative  subjects,  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  power  has  been  confided 
to  Congress,  and  that  the  treaty-making  power, 
(being  an  Executive  power,)  so  far  as  it  acts  on 
those  subjects,  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  treaty,  though  the  act 
of  the  Executive  department,  is  elevated  to  an 
equality,  if  not  superiority,  with  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, by  an  express  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  "Consti- 
tution and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
all  treaties  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  subject.  Let  us  look  into  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  when  this  constitution  was 
framed.  The  State  sovereignties  then  existed, 
and  were  to  be  preserved  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  powers  of  the  General  Government,  in  their 
operation,  must  frequently  and  necessarily  act 
on  the  same  subjects  over  which  the  States  re- 
tained some  authority,  and  consequently,  pro- 
duce collision.  As  it  respected  treaties,  there 
was  another  consideration,  which  made  it  highly 
necessary  that  their  relative  character  should  be 
established.  It  is  well  known  that  much  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place,  and  a  variety  of  senti- 
ments entertained  as  to  the  force  and  effect  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783.  It  was  contended, 
(and  I  think  some  of  the  States  so  construed  it,) 
that  the  stipulation  contained  in  that  treaty, 
conflicting  with  the  laws  of  the  States,  merely 
municipal,  did  not  repeal  those  laws.  In  order, 
then,  that  these  collisions  might  be  prevented, 
and  a  due  subordination  secured  to  the  authority 
confided  to  the  United  States,  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  declare  it  supreme  in  relation  to 
the  States.  Hence  it  has  provided,  that  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  "  should  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

That  the  constitution  did  not  intend  to  de- 
clare what  should  be  the  effect  of  treaties,  in 
relation  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that 
it  did  not  intend  to  elevate  an  Executive  act  so 
as  to  make  it  equal  or  superior  to  an  act  of  the 
sovereign  or  legislative  power,  but  leave  it  pos- 
sessed of  its  natural  character,  is  susceptible  of 


other  illustrations.     In  the  European   States, 
where  the  whole  power  of  the  government  is 
vested  in  a  single  individual  or  in  a  single  body 
of  men,  treaties  are  equal  to  laws,  because  they 
contain  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  whole 
sovereign  power,  in  which  laws  themselves  con- 
sist.   In  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, where  the  treaty-making  power  and  the 
legislative  power  are  lodged  in  different  hands, 
(and  in  that  respect  is  like  our  own,)  a  treaty 
embracing  legislative  subjects,  is  not  equal  to  an 
act  of  Parliament ;  but  depends,  so  far  as  these 
subjects  are  concerned,  for  its  execution,  on  the 
legislature.    "With  the  British  constitution  be- 
fore their  eyes,  (and  that  they  had  it  steadily  in 
view,  the  distribution  of  power  and  the  phrases 
employed  sufficiently  attest,)  can  it.  be  supposed 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  if  they  in- 
tended to  give  to  treaties  the  extraordinary 
effect  now  contended  for,  would  not  have  de- 
clared so  in  express  terms  ?   I  say  extraordinary 
effect,  because  in  the  only  government  similar, 
as  it  respects  this  question,  to  our  own,  treaties 
embracing  legislative  subjects,  are  not  equal  to 
laws.     In  the  clause  which  declares  the  consti- 
tution, laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  relative  character  of  each  is  not  des- 
ignated ;  and  it  may  be  as  readily  contended 
that  treaties  are  equal  to  the  constitution,  as 
that  they  are  equal  to  laws.    If  they  are  equal 
to  the  constitution,  then,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine on  the  other  side,  being  last  in  point  of 
time,  they  must  repeal  and  supersede  whatever 
comes  in  conflict  with  it.   In  relation  to  treaties, 
it  is  not  even  declared  that,  in  order  to  become 
the  supreme  law,  they  shall  be  made  "  in  pur- 
suance to  the  constitution."    This,  to  my  mind, 
proves  satisfactorily,  that  the  clause  in  question 
did  not  intend  to  fix  the  relative  quality  of  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties ;  but  to  leave  it 
to  that  construction  which  the  nature  of  those 
acts  and  the  character  of  the  Government  would 
readily  suggest. 

Permit  me  now  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  the  doctrines  advanced  on  the  other  side 
would  lead  us.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cases 
which  have  been  suggested  in  argument  to  show 
the  vast  and  almost  unlimited  power  conferred 
on  the  President  and  Senate  by  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  are 
extreme,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejected. 
But  to  me  it  appears  obvious,  that  to  test  the 
correctness  of  any  principle,  you  ought  to  look 
to  the  consequences  to  which  it  will  lead.  One 
honorable  member  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  contend- 
ed, that  treaties  are  superior  to  acts  of  Congress, 
and  another,  (Mr.  Pinknbt,)  that  they  are  equal ; 
though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  force  of  these 
opinions,  in  substance  they  are  the  same.  They 
amount  to  this,  that  a  treaty  repeals  all  laws 
opposed  to  it,  and  that  it  executes  itself.  The 
latter  gentleman  has  indeed  admitted  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to 
execute  a  treaty,  but  not  because  there  is  a  de- 
fect of  power  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
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the  treaty,  but  because  its  stipulations  may  not 
be  sufficiently  definite.  These  opinions  tend  to 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  legislative  power,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  vested  in  this  House.  Let 
us  see  their  tendency.  The  constitution  has 
confided  iu  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  On  this  subject, 
so  highly  interesting  to  the  people,  their  repre- 
sentatives are  invested  with  the  right  to  judge 
and  determine  what  particular  regulations  are 
most  conducive  to  their  prosperity.  But  the 
opinions  stated  on  this  floor  authorize  the  inter- 
position of  the  President  and  Senate  at  any  time 
to  supersede  this  right  partially  or  entirely,  at 
their  discretion ;  partially,  by  making  treaties 
of  commerce  with  some  nations;  entirely,  by 
making  treaties  with  all  who  have  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  us. 

According  to  the  honorable  member  from 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Pinxney.)  if  this  House  should 
refuse  to  raise  a  large  military  force  required  by 
the  President,  he  may  accomplish  this  object 
by  negotiating  a  treaty  with  some  foreign  power, 
in  which  the  raising  of  such  force  shall  be  made 
a  stipulation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make 
the  treaty  sufficiently  definite  ;  to  stipulate  the 
number  of  regiments,  the  number  of  companies 
in  each,  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
officers  to  be  employed,  and  the  force,  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  will  be  im- 
mediately raised ;  the  treaty  will  execute  itself. 
Should  money  be  wanting  to  accomplish  the 
object,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  by 
treaty — a  thing  not  unusual  among  other  na- 
tions. 

Let  me  pursue  the  subject.  The  constitution 
has  granted  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war.  In  the  exercise  of  a  power  in  which  every 
thing  dear  to  the  people  is  involved,  which 
causes  their  blood  to  flow  and  their  hard  earn- 
ings to  be  wrested  from  them,  the  co-operation 
of  the  Eepresentatives  was  wisely  required. 
But  a  treaty  may  make  war  without  their  con- 
sent, if  we  admit  the  construction  contended 
for.  A  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  may  stipu- 
late that  we  shall  make  common  cause  with  her 
against  her  enemy;  the  public  force  will  be 
employed  accordingly,  and  the  country  thus 
brought  into  an  actual  state  of  war.  The  same 
construction  will  authorize  the  President  and 
Senate  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises.  Many  cases  might  be  supposed 
illustrative  of  this  position.  I  will  beg  leave  to 
state  one  only.  Suppose,  in  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  it  had  been  stipulated 
that  British  cottons  and  wollens  should  pay  a 
duty  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  that  French 
goods  of  a  similar  description  should  pay  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  per  cent.  Here  it  is  most  obvious 
that  the  duty  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  pay,  above  the  ordinary  duty  im- 
posed by  law,  would  be  levied  on  them  without 
the  consent  of  their  Eepresentatives,  though 
the  constitution  expressly  provides,  not  only 
that  their  assent  shall  be  necessary,  but  that  all 


bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  with 
them. 

Congress  are  authorized  by  the  constitution 
to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 
In  pursuance  of  which,  they  have  passed  laws 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  foreigners  to  the' 
rights  of  citizens,  on  certain  conditions :  among 
other  things,  a  residence  of  five  years  is  re- 
quired. But  if  a  treaty  is  equal  or  superior  to 
an  act  of  Congress,  a  whole  foreign  nation  may 
be  naturalized  by  treaty. 

The  constitution  has  committed  to  Congress 
the  duty  of  defending  the  country  against  for- 
eign and  domestic  violence,  and  for  that  purpose 
has  given  them  power  "to  raise  and  support 
armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy." 
Suppose  a  treaty  should  be  made  with  a  foreign 
nation,  in  which  it  should  be  stipulated  that 
our  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  our  navy 
dismantled,  and  that  no  other  similar  force 
should  be  substituted;  would  the  treaty  dis- 
band the  army  and  dismantle  the  navy  without 
any  legislative  provision  ?  If  so,  then  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  have  the  entire  control  of  the 
public  defence,  and  may  lay  wholly  prostrate  a 
most  important  power  belonging  to  this  House. 

The  construction  contended  for  will  authorize 
the  President  and  Senate  to  incorporate  a  for- 
eign territory  as  a  member  of  this  Union.  By 
the  constitution,  Congress  are  empowered  to 
admit  new  States;  but  if  a  treaty  supersedes 
legislation,  then  it  most  unquestionably  follows, 
that,  by  a  compact  with  a  foreign  nation,  for- 
eign territory  may  be  ceded  and  admitted  into 
the  Union,  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
State. 

Prom  a  candid  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  should  be  led  by  the 
high-toned  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  their  correctness. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  for  whom  this 
Government  was  formed,  that  the  powers  of 
their  Eepresentatives  should  be  superseded 
whenever  it  should  please  the  President  and 
Senate  to  dispense  with  them  ?  Is  it  rational 
to  suppose  that  the  constitution,  which  recog- 
nizes the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  should  in- 
tend that  a  foreign  nation,  nay,  (as  has  been 
justly  remarked,)  a  Chickasaw  chief,  might  be 
substituted  for  this  House,  and,  as  to  all  the 
powers  given  by  the  constitution,  act  in  its 
stead?  I  think  it  far  more  consistent,  more 
reasonable  to  insist,  that  all  legislative  acts,  de- 
signated as  such  in  the  constitution,  must  receive 
the  assent  of  all  the  constituent  branches  of  the 
Legislature. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  some  gentlemen,  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  necessary  to  execute  a  treaty  which 
provides  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money ; 
but  that  this  is  the  only  case.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  this  distinction ;  the  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  now  before  the  House,  stipulates 
that  the  discriminating  duties,  as  it  respects 
British  vessels,  shall  be  abolished;  in  conse- 
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quence  of  which,  our  revenue  will  be  consid- 
erably diminished.  Is  there  any  substantial 
difference  between  drawing  money  from  the 
Treasury,  and  preventing  an  equal  annual 
amount  from  coming  into  it  ?  If  the  President 
and  Senate  can  impose  taxes  and  duties  on  the 
people,  why  not  exercise  a  power  far  inferior, 
and  apply  their  proceeds  to  such  objects  as 
they  think  proper  ?  If  a  treaty  in  every  other 
respect  is  equal  at  least  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
why  not  in  this?  Why  may  not  money  be  ap- 
propriated by  treaty,  when,  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  gentlemen,  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land  ?  It  has  been  said,  that  the  powers  of  this 
House  are  operative  only  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  no  treaty  provides  for  the  same  object. 
With  equal  propriety  may  it  be  said,  that  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  directs  that 
•  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law,"  applies  only  to  ordinary  cases  of  expendi- 
ture, and  not  when  a  treaty  stipulates  for  the 
payment  of  money. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged,  that  because  a 
treaty  of  peace  puts  an  end  to  the  war,  without 
the  concurrence  of  this  House,  it  follows  that  a 
treaty  repeals  an  act  of  Congress,  as  the  war 
must  have  been  declared  by  that  body.  But  I 
do  not  consider  a  declaration  of  war  as  a  legis- 
lative act ;  it  is  not  so  deemed  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  its  nature  which  gives  it 
that  character.  Among  civilized  nations,  it  has 
long  been  usual,  as  well  to  apprise  the  adversary 
nation  that  in  future  she  will  be  treated  as  an 
enemy,  as  to  manifest  a  direct  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  to  state  in  a  public  mani- 
festo the  reasons  which  had  provoked  a  resort 
to  arms.  In  imitation  of  this  practice,  the  con- 
stitution had  authorized  Congress  to  declare 
war ;  but  the  effect  of  a  declaration  of  war  is 
nothing  more  than  that  those  who  have  the  di- 
rection'of  the  public  force  become  authorized  to 
employ  it  against  the  declared  enemy.  It  es- 
tablishes no  new  law.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  the  public  law  of  nations  must  regu- 
late the  conduct  and  the  rights  of  the  parties. 
To  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things,  munici- 
pal legislation  is  not  competent ;  it  can  only  be 
effected  by  mutual  compact  between  the  con- 
tending nations. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  if  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  not  a  legislative  act,  then  it  is  not 
subject  to  be  repealed,  as  such  acts  ordinarily, 
are :  and  the  only  way  in  which  an  end  can  be 
put  to  it  is  that  already  mentioned.  According 
to  the  understanding  of  all,  to  declare  war  is  a ' 
distinct  substantive  act ;  and  to  make  peace  is 
another.  We  never  heard  of  peace  being  made 
by  annulling  a  declaration  of  war ;  hence  I  con- 
clude, that  to  make  peace  is  not  among  the 
delegated  powers  of  Congress,  either  express  or 
implied;  and  that,  therefore,  a  treatyof  peace 
neither  repeals  a  legislative  act,  nor  interferes 
with  any  of  the  powers  belonging  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  spoke  as  follows : 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  sincere,  when  I  as- 
sure you  and  this  honorable  House,  that  I  am 
most  reluctant,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  the 
usual  time  of  adjournment,  to  solicit  your  atten- 
tion to  some  remarks  upon  the  bill  now  offered 
for  your  sanction,  and  which  must  now  receive 
that  sanction  or  a  decisive  rejection.  In  an 
early  stage  of  this  business,  I  gave  to  your  con- 
sideration a  few  observations  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  which  were  the  offspring  of  the  mo- 
ment, having  neither  the  maturity  of  reflection, 
nor  the  strength  of  arrangement.  Since  then, 
however,  the  bill  has  assumed  a  shape  of  great- 
er magnitude ;  and  the  discussion  of  it  has  de- 
veloped principles  so  interesting  and  important ; 
discriminations  so  various  and  minute;  and  po- 
sitions so  novel  and  contradictory,  that  I  should 
feel  myself  wanting  in  duty,  were  I  to  refuse 
the  only  opportunity  I  can  ever  have  of  bearing 
my  voice  and  testimony  against  them.  Before, 
however,  I  presume  to  hope  for  your  indulgent 
attention  at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  debate,  that 
every  member  was  looking  for  the  question  to 
be  put ;  and  so  late  an  hour  of  the  day,  that  we 
are  all  weary  of  these  walls,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  debate  on  this  bill  was  not 
renewed  by  the  minority ;  after  it  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  by  a  very 
considerable  majority,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  fur- 
ther attempts  would  have  been  made  to  arrest 
or  impede  its  progress,  because  no  rational  hope 
existed  of  finally  preventing  its  enactment.  The 
victorious  majority,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
to  let  this  matter  go  to  rest  in  this  way ;  for  I 
beg  you  to  recollect  that,  when  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  for  its  passage  into  a  law, 
three  gentlemen  of  the  majority  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  address  the  House  in  support  of  it, 
before  a  word  was  uttered  from  us  to  impeach 
it.  Was  it  not  natural,  then,  that  this  over  anxi- 
ety about  the  fate  of  a  bill,  sanctioned  already 
by  so  large  a  vote,  this  renewed  exertion  to  sup- 
port that  which  was  already  so  strongly  sup- 
ported, should  excite  in  us  a  suspicion  that  a 
weakness  was  felt  somewhere,  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  seek  for  and  expose ;  that  some  vital 
defect  existed  in  the  oause  or  the  argument 
which  gave  this  alarm,  and  called  for  additional 
aid?  Or  was  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  majority, 
not  content  with  the  triumph  of  success,  not 
satisfied  with  the  prostration  of  the  adversary, 
would  thus  pursue  and  assault  him,  defeated  and 
overthrown?  If  this  was  the  feeling  which 
stimulated  the  honorable  gentlemen  to  a  renew- 
al of  the  conflict,  surely  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  repelling  the  attack  with  all  our  powers, 
and  rousing  our  energies  to  the  utmost  exertion 
of  resistance.  If,  then,  there  has  been  waste  of 
time,  and  fatigue  of  spirits  in  the  continuance 
of  this  debate,  surely  we  stand  acquitted  of  the 
fault  and  its  consequences.  This,  however,  of 
itself,  I  confess,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  my  intrusion  upon  your  attention  again; 
unless  I  may  add  to  it  the  belief,  that  I  may 
still  present  the  case  in  some  aspects,  in  which 
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it  has  not  yet  been  presented.  I  will  assuredly 
not  recur  to' the  ground  taken  by  me  in  my  first 
address. 

Let  me  entreat  the  House  to  bring  back  their 
attention  to  the  true  and  single  question  to  be 
decided  on ;  and  to  that  instrument  by  which 
that  decision  must  be  governed  and  directed. 
"We  are  not  now  sitting  in  convention  to  frame 
a  constitution  for  the  United  States ;  but  in 
Congress,  to  pass  a  law  under  a  constitution  al- 
ready framed.  This  law  we  must  conform  to 
that  constitution ;  and  we  are  bound  to  submit 
to  the  distribution  of  power  as  made  by  the  con- 
stitution, whatever  our  opinions  may  be  of  its 
wisdom,  its  expediency,  or  its  consistence  with 
the  rights  or  claims  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Government.  "We  must  inquire  what  the 
constitution  is,  and  not  what  honorable  gentle- 
men may  wish  it  to  be.  After,  therefore  listen- 
ing, with  due  respect  and  terror  too,  if  you 
please,  to  all  the  doubts  and  dangers,  suspicions 
and  jealousies,  forebodings  of  ruin,  and  execra- 
tions of  sectional  power,  which  ingenuity  may 
suggest,  or  imagination  give  birth  or  shape  to, 
we  must  at  last  lay  down  all  this  extravagance, 
dismiss  all  these  phantoms,  and  soberly  take  up 
this  little  book,  the  constitution ;  examine  what 
it  commands  to  be  done,  and  make  up  our  minds 
to  submit  to  it.  We  must  not  amuse  or  de- 
ceive ourselves  with  large  estimations  of  our 
own  power  and  importance,  claiming,  as  some 
gentlemen  have  done,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  to  reside  in  us,  but  calmly  consider  our- 
selves as  acting  under  a  delegated,  limited,  dis- 
tributed authority,  which  gives  to  us  all  we 
have,  and  marks  the  extent  of  it ;  and  which, 
with  equal  right  and  independence,  gives  to  the 
other  branches  of  this  confederated  Government 
their  powers  and  their  limits  also.  To  this 
great  authority,  this  charter  of  our  powers  and 
our  duties,  we  must  all  submit,  and  I  cannot 
question  that  every  member  of  this  House  has  a 
ready  and  willing  disposition  to  conform  him- 
self and  his  vote  to  the  directions  here  given ; 
I  confidently  believe  that  I  have  but  to  satisfy 
them  of  the  truth  of  the  construction  we  con- 
tend for,  to  be  secure  of  their  acquiescence  in  it. 

How  stands  the  question,  then,  under  and  by 
the  constitution  ?  How  do  the  principles  and 
arguments  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  abide 
this  test  ?  I  state  the  question  to  be,  "  whether 
a  treaty,  constitutionally  made,  does  or  does 
not  repeal  a  law,  inconsistent  with  it,  also  made 
constitutionally  ?"  This  puts  the  case  fairly  and 
simply  before  lie  House.  A  treaty,  admitted  to 
be  on  a  subject  within  the  treaty-making  power, 
not  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  nor  overstepping  any  of  the  marked 
boundaries  therein  set ;  and  concluded,  ratified, 
and  exchanged,  in  the  manner,  by  the  authori- 
ties and  under  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  is  in  opposition  or  contradiction  to  a 
municipal  law  enacted  by  Congress,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  legislation ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  a  treaty  thus  made  subsequently  to 
the  law,  does  not,  of  itself,  repeal  the  law;  or 


must  the  authority  of  the  House  be  called  in  aid 
of  the  treaty  to  repeal  and  remove  the  law  in 
conflict  with  it  ?  I  will  now,  sir,  state,  with 
equal  precision,  the  position  I  mean  to  maintain 
in  the  argument  of  this  question.  It  is  this : 
that  there  is  no  possible  case,  real  or  imagined, 
in  which  the  vote  or  sanction  of  this  House  is 
necessary,  or  can  be  effectual,  either  to  confirm 
or  destroy  a  treaty  thus  made.  There  is  no  case 
under  the  constitution  in  which  this  House  ever 
can  have  a  direct  control,  an  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative vote  on«the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a 
treaty.  A  treaty  may  fail  to  have  effect;  its 
execution  may  be  prevented ;  but  its  validity  as 
a  contract,  legal  and  binding,  cannot  be  touched 
by  this  House.  It  may  be  a  broken,  a  violated 
contract,  but  it  is  still  a  contract.  When  some- 
thing is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  a  treaty,  or  some  of  them,  which 
something  is  exclusively  within  the  power  of 
this  House,  it  may  indeed  be  refused;  but  this 
affects  not  the  nature  of  the  contract,  which  re- 
ceived its  character,  its  constitutional  efficacy 
and  obligation  from  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate,  who  have  been  intrusted  by  the 
people  with  the  power  thus  to  bind  them.  This 
House  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power  over 
some  collateral  matter,  as  money,  for  instance, 
interfere  with,  and  perhaps  prevent,  the  fulfil- 
ment or  execution  of  a  treaty ;  but  they  do  jt 
by  a  violation  of  the  public  faith,  and  not  by 
invalidating  the  treaty  which  bound  it.  They 
may  refuse  to  grant  the  means  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  but  they  cannot  de- 
cree it  to  be  no  contract.  The  same  thing,  sir, 
may  happen  in  private  life,  in  the  common  trans- 
actions of  men.  One  may  solemnly  make  a 
contract,  and  daringly  refuse  to  fulfil  it;  but 
is  it,  therefore,  no  contract  ?  He  may,  indeed, 
be  unable  to  perform  it,  but  can  he,  therefore, 
say  he  was  never  bound  ?  Believing  it  to  be  in 
my  power  to  obtain  a  certain  tract  of  land,  or 
a  quantity  of  stock,  I  bind  myself,  for  a  good 
consideration,  to  sell  and  deliver  it  to  another. 
I  afterwards  find  I  cannot  induce  the  holder  of 
the  land  to  part  with  it,  or  cannot  procure  the 
stock.  Shall  I,  therefore,  say  to  the  disap- 
pointed and  abused  party  with  whom  I  made 
this  engagement,  that  I  am  no  longer  bound  by 
it;  nay,  that  it  never  was  a  contract  at  all,  be- 
cause I  made  a  bad  calculation  of  my  means  to 
perform  it,  although  I  made  no  such  restriction, 
reservation,  or  condition,  with  him  ?  Assuredly 
not.  So,  when  the  Republic,  by  her  constitu- 
tional organs,  which  is  in  fact,  by  herself,  has 
made,  concluded,  ratified,  and  exchanged  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  shall  she  nullify 
and  avoid  it,  ab  initio,  by  declaring  her  inabil- 
ity to  induce  another  branch  of  her  power  to 
furnish  the  means  necessary  to  its  execution  ? 
With  what  indignation  and  contempt  would 
such  a  pretence  be  received  by  the  other  party, 
and  by  the  world  ?  But,  it  is  asked,  what  is  a 
contract  that  cannot  be  enforced ;  a  treaty  that 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  ?  I  answer,  sir, 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  the  courts  of 
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justioe  would  punish  this  hardihood  of  fraud ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  nations,  there  being  no  such 
common  arbiter  to  do  and  compel  justice  to  be 
done  between  the  parties,  the  faithless  one  must 
stand  ready  to  defend  her  breach  of  faith  with 
the  sword  of  her  citizens  and  the  waste  of  her 
treasures,  amidst  the  scorn  of  the  world.  She 
must  look  to  the  "  ultima  ratio  regum"  for  her 
justification  and  support ;  and  she  must  abide 
this  solemn  appeal  with  a  bad  conscience,  in  a 
bad  cause.  But,  sir,  before  this  appeal,  and 
during  the  appeal,  and  after  it,  be  its  result  what 
it  may,  the  original  soundness  and  validity  of 
the  contract  remains  unimpaired  and  unimpair- 
able,  by  the  chances  or  the  issue  of  an  unjust 
contest  in  defence  of  a  violated  faith. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  recall  your  attention  to  the 
oircumstances  of  the  British  Treaty  of  1794, 
which  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  text  of  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  House.  That  treaty 
was  negotiated  by  a  Minister  duly  authorized, 
and  was  afterwards,  with  all  constitutional  form 
and  ceremony,  •  ratified  and  exchanged  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  merits  and  provisions  of 
the  treaty  were  afterwards  examined  and  dis- 
cussed with  unusual  animation,  not  to  say  vio- 
lence, in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
how  was  this  done  ?  Was  the  treaty  ever  laid 
formally  before  them  for  their  concurrence  or 
opinion  ?  Was  the  advice  of  the  House»asked, 
as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  any  of 
its  provisions  ?  Was  the  question,  treaty  or  no 
treaty — ratify  or  not  ratify — ever  placed  before 
the  House,  in  terms  or  in  substance  ?  Did  any 
member,  the  most  abhorrent  of  the  measure, 
ever  dream  of  propounding  such  questions  for 
the  decision  of  the  House?  And  yet  such 
would,  and  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  if  any 
had  imagined  this  House  had  a  voice  in  affirm- 
ing or  rejecting  a  treaty,  or  a  control  over  the 
President  and  Senate  in  making  one.  But  it 
happened  that  something  was  wanted,  not  to 
consummate  the  validity  of  this  treaty,  or  give 
it  a  legal  existence,  and  a  binding  force,  but  to 
carry  some  of  its  provisions  into  effect.  And 
what  was  that  something  ?  Not  the  assent,  the 
confirmation,  the  fiat  of  this  House,  but  its 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  the  treaty  were  not  those  that 
required  this  money ;  but  its  opponents  could 
come  at  the  provisions  they  disliked,  but  which 
required  no  appropriation  of  money,  only 
through  parts  they  did  not  dislike,  hut  which 
did  require  such  appropriation.  Why,  then, 
in  this  sideway,  this  indirect  assault,  did 
the  enemies  of  that  treaty  endeavor  to  over- 
throw it,  or  rather  those  parts  of  it  to  which 
they  are  hostile,  if  they  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  it ;  to  with- 
hold their  confirmation,  without  which  it  could 
have  no  binding  operation ;  to  impose  their 
veto,  by  which  the  whole  would  perish  ?  But, 
sir,  neither  the  treaty,  nor  any  of  its  provisions, 
was  ever  distinctly  before  them ;  no  resolution 
or  bill,  either  to  aflirni  or  reject  it,  was  ever 


propounded  or  offered  to  the  House.  Why  did 
not  those  gentlemen,  with  the  constitution  in 
their  hands,  march  boldly  up  to  the  attack,  and 
assert  directly  their  right  to  pass  upon  a  treaty, 
as  such,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  it  the  force  and 
obligation  of  a  law  and  a  contract  ?  An  at- 
tempt so  extravagant  never  was  made  or  hinted 
at ;  after  a  struggle  of  extraordinary  pertinacity, 
at  last  the  House  of  Representatives  did,  as  I 
trust  they  will  always  do,  yielded  to  their  con- 
stitutional duty,  and  gave  the  money  required. 
But,  sir,  to  bring  the  principle  now  in  contro- 
versy to  a  test,  suppose  that  the  House  had  re- 
fused the  money,  would  the  treaty  have  been 
no  longer  a  treaty,  or  rather  did  it  wait  the  as- 
sent of  that  House  before  it  became  one — be- 
fore it  had  the  character  and  obligations  of  a 
national  compact  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  I  fear 
no  contradiction  when  I  assert;  that  if  the  House 
had  so  refused,  and  the  President  could  have 
procured  competent  persons  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  un- 
der the  treaty,  and  for  whose  compensation  the 
money  was  wanted,  without  compensation,  he 
might  have  done  so.  He  ought  to  have  gone 
on  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  binding 
on  us  all,  as  the  "  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Will  any  gentleman  deny  this ;  and,  if  admitted, 
does  it  not  decide  the  question — I  mean  the 
general  right  of  the  President  and  Senate  to 
make  a  treaty,  uncontrolled  by  the  power  of 
this  House  ?  And  if  a  treaty  be  well  made  and 
fully  consummated,  under  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Senate,  it  becomes,  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and,  being  the  law,  it  must 
necessarily  have  the  most  obvious  and  essential 
effect  of  a  law ;  that  is,  to  repeal  or  renew  all 
prior  laws  inconsistent  with  it.  The  last  dec- 
laration of  the  will  of  the  nation,  if  properly 
made,  must,  by  an  obvious  necessity,  abrogate 
a  former  declaration  in  contradiction  to  it ;  and 
thus,  to  return  to  the  question  originally  pro- 
posed for  discussion — a  treaty,  constitutionally 
made,  may  repeal  a  prior  law  also  constitution- 
ally made.  To  say  it  is  a  law,  but  that  it  has 
no  power  to  repeal  a  law,  is  to  deny  it  the  first 
and  most  essential  principle  and  quality  of  a 
law ;  is,  in  truth,  a  contradiction  in  terms  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  and  incomprehensible. 


Saturday,  January  13. 

Commerce  with  Great  Britain — Treaty-making 

Power. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
question  depending  yesterday  at  the  time  of  the 
adjournment,  to  wit :  Shall  the  engrossed  bill 
"  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  according  to  the  convention  concluded 
on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1815,"  pass? 

Mr.  Jackson  said  he  regretted  that  he  had 
consulted  his  feelings  more  than  his  judgment, 
when  he  last  evening  expressed  a  wish  to  sub- 
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mit  some  remarks  upon  the  question  before  the 
House;  a  wish,  prompted  by  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  after  hearing  the  ingenious  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  require  a  reply  from 
those  who  thought,  as  Mr.  J.  did,  that  this  bill 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  carry  into  effect, 
with  good  faith,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  J.  remarked,  he  was  the  more  reluctant 
now  to  occupy  their  time,  after  the  arguments 
just  delivered  by  his  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Forsyth,)  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ;  hut  as  he  had  given  a  pledge  to  the 
House,  he  would  proceed  briefly  to  redeem  it, 
with  the  express  reservation,  that  if,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  any  manifestation  of  im- 
patience occurred,  he  would  instantly  terminate 
them.  I  differ,  said  Mr.  J.,  from  gentlemen 
who  conceive  that  the  question  before  us,  in 
consequence  of  the  coincidence  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  treaty,  possesses  no  interest  in  real- 
ity, or  in  the  view  of  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  decide  it.  It  is  true,  and  it  is  not  less  fortu- 
nate than  true,  that  thus  far  the  discussion  has 
been  conducted  upon  liberal  principles,  involv- 
ing only  the  consideration  of  what  is  a  just  in- 
terpretation of  the  constitution,  without  the 
baneful  influence  of  party  animosities;  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  question  is  really 
and  intrinsically  of  vast  importance,  as  has  been 
amply  developed  by  this  discussion.  And  I 
consider  the  decision  which  shall  be  pronounced 
now,  as  calculated  to  fix,  perhaps  for  ages,  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to 
one  of  its  most  important  provisions;  it  will 
not  only  try  the  opinions  formerly  advanced, 
by  an  unerring  test,  but  being  given  in  the  same 
age  which  gave  birth  to  the  constitution,  will 
possess  all  the  weight  of  a  precedent  established 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  charter. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  deny  the  influence  of  prece- 
dents in  a  free  Government.  Perhaps,  what- 
ever exists  of  value  in  the  British  constitution 
is  the  authority  of  precedent ;  an  authority  so 
highly  esteemed,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  legal 
maxim,  that  "  communis  error  facit  jus;"  that 
it  is  better  to  acquiesce  in  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, long  settled  and  become  a  rule  of  de- 
cision, than  that  the  rights  of  society  should  be 
put  at  hazard  by  a  disregard  of  all  former  opin- 
ions by  the  expounders  of  the  laws  and  the 
constitution. 

I  regard  this  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
idea,  that  the  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence 
are  so  transcendent  as  to  set  all  the  sober  max- 
ims of  reason  at  naught,  and  by  the  magic  of 
their  influence  "make  the  wrong  appear  the 
better  reason."  And  although  I  listened  with 
constant  attention  to  the  fine  specimens  we 
have  had  of  that  high  prerogative,  I  will  not  say 
I  attended  with  pleasure  to  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  talents  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
*  side  of  the  question ;  for  in  proportion  to  their 
strength  are  their  arguments  dangerous — hurt- 
ful. The  wound  inflicted  by  a  gilded  dagger  is 
ofttimes  more  mortal  than  that  produced  by  a 


leaden  bullet.  This  is  the  age  of  reason ;  and 
the  politician  who  seeks  for  fame  must  address 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  community ;  he 
must  convince  by  his  arguments,  rather  than 
delight  by  his  oratory ;  and  he  that  gives  a 
wrong  bias  to  public  opinion  by  the  display.of 
extraordinary  abilities,  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  man  who  rails  against  the  principles  of 
the  Government,  and  openly  endeavors  to  sub- 
vert it.  In  all  Governments  having  a  written 
constitution,  much,  very  much  depends  upon 
its  faithful  iij|erpretation ;  and  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, the  interpretation  which  is  given  almost 
always  partakes  of  the  predilections  of  those 
by  whom  the  instrument  is  expounded.  Some 
good  men  think  that  a  main  defect  of  our  sys- 
tem consists  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers  of 
the  Executive,  and  hence,  on  all  questions  in- 
volving their  consideration,  they  give  a  con- 
struction calculated  to  increase  rather  than  to 
restrict  them.  And  to  this  cause  alone  do  I  as- 
scribe  it,  that  we  hear  doctrines  avowed  which 
render  all  the  great  powers  of  legislation  a  nul- 
ity  and  which  bind  the  nation  hand  and  foot  to 
the  car  of  the  Executive,  and  the  counsellors  of 
the  Executive,  in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  the 
proper  mode  is  to  regard  the  constitution  as 
obligatory  upon  us — to  indulge  in  no  speculative 
theories  as  to  what  it  ought  to  he ;  "  ita  lex 
soripta  est,"  and  as  it  is  written  so  let  it  be  ex- 
pounded. Perhaps  it  is  due  to  candor  that  I 
should  state  my  opinions  upon  the  extent  of  the 
Executive  power  also,  in  order  that  the  rule  I 
am  applying  to  others  may  have  its  proper 
weight  in  estimating  my  arguments ;  with  that 
view  alone,  I  declare  my  firm  conviction  to  be, 
that  the  Executive  authority  is  already  stroDg 
enough — it  wants  not  the  aids  or  props  of  con- 
struction ;  and  if  the  question  under  discussion 
were  as  to  the  competency  of  the  Executive  au- 
thority upon 'a  motion  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion in  that  particular,  instead  of  being  a  ques- 
tion as  to  its  extent  merely,  I  believe  it  would 
be  decided  again  that  no  principle  of  public  lib- 
erty required  any  addition  to  the  grant  of  pow- 
er already  defined  by  that  instrument. 

I  say,  sir,  that  the  doctrines  advocated  do  an- 
nihilate the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  and 
convert  us  into  a  mere  registering  body.  Let 
me  state  some  of  the  positions  advanced,  and 
see  if  I  am  not  justified  in  this  opinion.  It  is 
said — 

1st.  That  the  treaty-making  power  is  unre- 
stricted, and  exceptions  to  it  are  by  construction 
merely. 

2d.  That  it  is  a  complete  power  independ- 
ently of  the  Legislature,  and  where  its  fulfil- 
ment requires  legislative  enactments,  they  are 
compelled  by  the  treaty  to  preserve  our  faith, 
as  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  conveyance  of 
land,  when  stipulated  for  by  a  competent  au- 
thority. 

3d.  That  this  treaty  requires  no  further  sanc- 
tion to  give  it  validity. 
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4th.  That  it  was  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  valid  and  obligatory  instrument,  re- 
quiring no  legislative  aid. 

5th.  That  this  is  not  a  bill  auxiliary  to,  or 
giving  effect  to  the  treaty,  and  is  therefore 


6th.  And  that  the  security  we  have  against 
the  abuse  of  this  vast  power  is  in  the  public 
opinion,  which,  it  is  said,  is  ample  security. 

I  will  examine  each  of  these  propositions  in 
the  order  now  presented. 

The  first  is,  that  the  treaty-making  power  is 
unrestricted,  &c.  Regarding  the  constitution 
as  an  entire  instrument,  in  which  every  provi- 
sion was  intended  to  have  effect  and  harmonize 
with  all  the  others,  and  that  no  superfluous 
terms  or  phrases  were  used  by  its  framers,  I 
perceive  a  restriction  on  this  power  in  the  grant 
itself,  which  relates  to  treaties,  and  defines  their 
force  when  made,  viz :  The  President  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties ;  "  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law," 
&o.  The  term  "  under,"  is  synonymous  here 
with  pursuant  to,  in  obedience,  or  in  conformi- 
ty with ;  for  if  it  had  been  designed  to  be  with- 
out limitation,  other  words,  less  significant  in 
their  meaning,  would  have  been  employed — 
but  waiving  this  suggestion,  which  may  be  ob- 
jebted  to  as  a  mere  criticism,  I  will  say,  it  is 
restricted  by  many  prominent  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  namely:  in  all  the  instances  where 
the  exercise  of  a  general  power  is  prohibited  to 
the  United  States,  as  in  the  cases  enumerated  by 
the  9th  section  of  the  1st  article,  which  declares 
that  no  tax  shall  be  laid  on  exports,  &c,  and  it 
is  restricted  also  by  other  provisions,  whereby 
an  express  power  over  other  specified  objects  is 
given  to  the  Congress  of  "the  United  States; 
and  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  plainest 
rules  of  construction,  that  a  power  expressly 
granted,  can  be  annihilated  by  inference  and  in- 
terpretation merely,  which  would  be  the  effect 
of  permitting  the  treaty-making  department  to 
supersede  the  legislative  authority  in  all  the 
cases  enumerated  in  the  8th  section. 

In  this  section  it  is  declared  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  armies,  to 
provide  a  navy,  &c.  If,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  shall  approve  a  treaty  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance,  they  may  thereby 
involve  us  in  war,  and  stipulate  that  our  con- 
tingent shall  be  an  army  of  twenty  or  fifty 
thousand  men ;  several  ships-of-the-line ;  a  sub- 
sidy of  many  millions,  and  whatever  else  they 
shall  conceive  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  the  treaty — a  consequence  to 
which  the  doctrines  avowed  will  indubitably 
lead  us,  and  which  will  as  clearly  usurp  all  the 
great  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  argument  is  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  this  construction,  which  depends  for  its  cor- 
rectness upon  the  influence  and  extent  of  the 
provision  which  declares  that  treaties  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  said  there 
are  no  grades  in  supremacy,  and  a  supreme  im- 


plies a  subordinate  power ;  that  the  treaty 
power  being  supreme,  the  legislative  power 
must  yield  to  it,  or  if  the  powers  be  equal,  the 
treaty  repeals  all  laws,  heretofore  in  force,  con- 
flicting with  its  stipulations.  The  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning  is  demonstrated  by  referring  it 
to  the  test  relied  on,  viz :  the  provision  in  the 
constitution  declaring  the  effect  of  treaties,  &c. 
Its  language  is,  "this  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land."  It  is  not  treaties  merely  which 
are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
but  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  also.  The  constitution  is  first  named: 
It  shall  be  the  supreme  law ;  it  is  snpremest  of 
these  supremes,  and  fully  establishes  the  re^ 
yerse  of  the  proposition  that  there  are  no  grades 
in  supremacy ;  for  example,  it  is  admitted  that 
a  treaty  stipulation  directly  repugnant  to  an 
express  prohibition,  is  void,  unless  it  is  because 
the  constitutional  charter  is  paramount  to  trea- 
ties conflicting  with  it.  And  how  are  these 
supreme  laws  marshalled  ?  I  answer,  according 
to  their  grades  of  supremacy :  1st.  The  constitu- 
tion ;  2d.  The  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and 
3d.  The  treaties — according  to  a  familiar  max- 
im, "  qui  prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure;'''1  if  the 
laws  conflict  with  the  constitution,  they  are 
ipso  facto  void ;  if  treaties  contravene  existing 
laws,  they  are  invalid,  until  the  laws  are  re- 
pealed. It  is  said,  as  the  power  to  make  com- 
mercial treaties  is  not  withheld,  it  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  general  grant  "  to  make  treaties." 
It  is  not  denied  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
that'  this  position  is  a  sound  one  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  admit  its  truth ;  we  say  it  exists  as 
all  other  subjects  within  the  legitimate  objects 
of  conventional  agreements,  subject  to  the  limit- 
ations or  controlling  power  defined  in  the  con- 
stitution. To  illustrate  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  may,  by  treaty,  agree  to  regu- 
late our  commerce  with  a  foreign  nation,  be- 
cause its  regulation  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  the  subsequent  sanction  of  Congress,  without 
which  it  is  invalid,  because  "Congress  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations."  The  direct  power  is  given  to  Con- 
gress, in  positive  terms — the  indirect,  subordi- 
nate power  is  given  to  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate by  inference  only !  Here  the  rule  of  con- 
struction I  have  referred  to,  comes  in  aid  of 
our  doctrine,  that  an  express  grant  shall  not 
be  defeated  by  implication,  if  the  intention  of 
the  grantor  is  unequivocally  manifested  in  its 
favor. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  point  in  the  order 
of  my  arrangement,  viz. :  that  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  is  complete,  and  independent,  &c. 
In  my  answer  to  it,  I  will  ask,  what  is  meant* 
by  the  terms  so  frequently  used,  "Congress 
shall  have  power  t  "  And  what  is  intended  by 
the  phrase  power  there  employed  ?    I  suppose  it 
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is  synonymous  with  right  or  discretion,  and 
means  a  legislative  control  over  the  subject  dele- 
gated, and  does  not  imply  compulsion,  obliga- 
tion. And  yet  we  are  told,  if  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  requires  legislative  enactments,  they 
are  compelled  by  the  treaty.  I  do  not  speak  of 
a  physical  compulsion,  but  a  moral  obligation ; 
for,  if  our  honor  binds  us  to  make  the  grant,  no , 
one  pretends  that  it  should  be  withheld  for  a 
moment.  The  argument  on  this  point  was  illus- 
trated by  supposing  two  cases — the  one  where 
a  debt  was  contracted  by  a  competent  agent ; 
the  other  where  an  agent  sold  land  in  behalf  of 
his  principal,  under  a  power  which  did  not 
authorize  the  sale.  Although  in  the  latter  case 
it  was  admitted  the  principal  was  not  bound, 
yet  it  was  contended  there  was  nevertheless  a 
valid  contract.  In  the  first  case  it  was  said  the 
debt  must  be  paid,  and  in  the  second,  you  must 
convey'  the  land  to  save  the  agent  harmless. 
Sir,  these  cases  are  not  apposite.  Here  the  con- 
tract is  inchoate ;  the  debt  is  not  yet  contracted ; 
we  gave  no  power  to  sell  the  farm ;  and  are  not 
bound  to  make  good  the  engagements  of  one 
that  transcended  his  powers.  But,  foreign  na- 
tions, it  is  said,  regard  us  as  bound,  and  our 
faith  as  pledged  to  them,  whenever  a  treaty  is 
ratified.  This  consideration  will  always  render 
the  question  an  extremely  delicate  and  highly 
responsible  one,  and  no  doubt  will  have  due 
weight  in  determining  the  House  of  Eepresent- 
atives  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  the  neces- 
sary laws.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  any 
civilized  nation  is  so  ignorant  of  our  institutions 
as  to  suppose  that  a  treaty,  when  ratified  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate — no 
matter  what  are  its  provisions — is  ipso  facto 
obligatory,  and  that  a  refusal  by  Congress  to 
carry  it  into  effect  would  violate  the  national 
faith.  After  the  refusal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  ratify  the  Erskine  arrangement,  for 
making  which  so  much  praise  was  bestowed  on 
the  President,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  his 
Majesty  did  not  approve  of  it,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  opposition  party  changed  their 
tone  from  praise  to  censure,  and  excused  the 
British  for  a  non-compliance,  because  the  Min- 
ister had  not  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  con- 
demned the  President  for  treating  with  him 
without  requiring  the  production  of  his  patent 
powerlC  Our  treaty  powers  are  patent ;  they 
are  defined  by  the  constitution ;  they  are  lim- 
ited in  it.  The  agent  who  contracts  for  his 
principal,  producing  his  powers,  binds  him  only 
as  far  as  they  go ;  beyond  them  he  appeals  to 
the  discretion  of  the  principal  alone ;  there  is 
no  contract,  and  the  party  crusting  to  it  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  the  agreement  shall  be  re- 
jected. It  is  a  well-known  rule,  that  where 
an  -agent  contracts  for  the  Government,  he  is 
not  individually  liable  if  he  had  authority  to 
contract,  and  it  falls  within  the  same  principle 
that  he  is  not  liable  if  he  produce  the  power 
under  which  he  makes  an  agreement,  and  signs 
it  as  agent.  In  the  first  case,  the  Government 
is  bound  by  a  valid  contract ;  in  the  second 
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case,  the  Government  is  not  bound,  as  it  gave 
no  power,  and  the  individual  is  not,  because  he 
suppressed  no  fact,  he  suggested  no  falsehood, 
he  annexed  his  letter  of  attorney  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  signed  it  as  agent. 

The  third  position  assumed  is,  that  the  treaty 
requires  no  sanction ;  because,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Hopkinson,)  all 
prior  conflicting  laws  are  repealed  by  the  treaty. 
The  repeal  of  a  law,  as  has  been  shown,  is  a 
legislative  act,  and  all  legislative  powers  are 
vested  in  Congress.  The  conclusion  is,  there- 
fore, irresistible,1hat  the  argument  is  erroneous. 
Another  remark  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  question  being  put,  whether  a  treaty  or  no 
treaty ;  that  in  1795  this  House  only  claimed 
the  right  to  withhold  or  grant  money  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect.  So  in  this  case  we  say 
as  it  proposes  to  regulate  commerce  by  repeal- 
ing the  discriminating  duties,  we  have  the  right 
to  decide  upon  such  repeal,  and  do  not  decide 
the  question  of  treaty  or  no  treaty  either.  And 
this  for  a  plain  and  obvious  reason ;  it  does  not 
comport  with  the  practice  of  the  House,  or 
rules  of  legislation,  to  decide  an  abstract  propo- 
sition. The  only  departure  from  this  rule,  that 
I  recollect,  was  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrageous  edicts  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
this  House  solemnly  declared,  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  members  except  two,  (and  these  two  op- 
posed the  declaration  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  irregular  course,)  that  the  United  States  could 
no  longer  submit  to  those  edicts  without  a  sac- 
rifice of  their  rights,  honor,  and  independence. 
It  is  said,  also,  that  when  the  treaty  power  is 
violated,  the  check  is  not  here,  but  in  the  con- 
stitution. Certainly,  sir,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  if  we  permit  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Legislature  to  be  usurped,  without  an  effort 
to  maintain  them,  we  cannot  answer  for  our 
conduct  to  our  consciences  or  to  our  country. 
We  stand  here  as  the  sentinels  of  the  people  to 
challenge  all  hostile  attempts  to  invade  their 
liberties,  all  hostile  attacks  subversive  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Hugbe  rose,  he  assured  the  House,  not 
to  take  a  part  in  the  debate,  nor  to  offer  any 
arguments  of  his  own.  It  would  be  unpardon- 
able in  him  to  do  so  at  that  late  hour,  when  the 
patience  of  the  House  must  be  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  subject  had  been  discussed  so 
ably,  so  fully,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  so  un- 
answerably, on  that  side  of  the  question  which 
he  should  support  by  his  vote.  Yet,  as_  it  had 
escaped  all  those  who  had  preceded  him,  he 
could  not  refuse  to  himself  the  gratification, 
before  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  authority 
which  (if  the  arguments  already  adduced  had 
not  produced  conviction  on  every  mind)  could 
not  fail  to  decide  the  point  at  issue,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  which  he  should  at  all  events  be 
most  happy  to  record  his  name.  Gentlemen 
themselves,  he  was  well  satisfied,  would  feel  in- 
debted to  him,  late  as  the  hour  was,  for  offer- 
ing to  their  consideration,  before  the  final  vote 
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was  taken,  the  extracts  he  was  ahout  to  read 
from  the  book  he  had  in  his  hnnd,  when  he  in- 
formed them  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of 
the  immortal  Washington. 

■Without  further  preface,  therefore,  he  begged 
leave  to  refer  gentlemen  to  the  journals  of  the 
4th  Congress,  page  193,  in  which  they  would 
find  recorded  President  Washington's  Message 
accompanying  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  Jay's  Treaty  of  '94-'5, 
in  the  following  words : 

[Here  Mr.  Huger  read  the  meBsage  of  President 
Washington.] 

Mr.  Hugeb  said  ho  would  not  venture  to  add 
a  single  word  more  on  the  subject,  but  resume 
his  seat,  lest,  perchance,  some  observation  of 
his  might  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  from 
the  extracts  he  had  just  read,  or  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  point  at 
issue  between  honorable  gentlemen,  so  unequi- 
vocally given  by  that  immortal  man,  who  was 
by  all  acknowledged  to  have  been  equally  the 
founder  of  this  great  Republic,  and  the  father 
of  that  constitution  they  were  about  to  in- 
terpret. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Weight  followed  in 
some  remarks ;  when  the  question  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  biljl  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  86,  nays  71. 


Monday,  January  15. 
Several  other  members,  to  wit:  from  New 
Hampshire,  William  Hale  ;  from  Massachu- 
setts, Asahel  Steaens  and  Aetemas  Wabd  ; 
and  from  New  Jersey,  Benjamin  Bennett,  ap- 
peared, produced  their  credentials,  were  quali- 
fied, and  took  their  seats. 

The  Revenue. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  so  much  of  the  President's  Message, 
and  the  annual  Treasury  report,  as  relates  to  the 
revenue. 

The  first  resolution  having  been  read,  in  the 
following  words,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  in 
force,  until  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  and  until  an 
act  shall  be  passed  establishing  a  new  tariff'  of  duties, 
the  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  imposing  additional 
duties  upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  im- 
ported from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  for  other 
purposes; "  passed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1812. 

Mr.  Lowndes  gave  a  general  explanation  of 
the  views  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  this 
resolution ;  referring,  for  the  grounds  of  it,  to 
the  instruction  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  report  a  tariff  of  duties,  and  the 
implied  intention  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  that 
subject  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Seegeant  explained  the  grounds  of  his 
hostility  to  the  present  form  of  this  resolution. 
The  period  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  extend 
the  double  duties,  and  the  terms  in  which  it 


was  conveyed,  he  considered  very  objection- 
able, as  well  on  account  of  the  mercantile  as  of 
the  manufacturing  interest.  As  to  the  one,  it 
would  introduce  an  uncertainty  prejudicial  to 
their  business ;  and,  as  to  their  manufacturers, 
he  apprehended  the  effect  of  the  resolution 
would  be  to  alarm  the  whole  manufacturing  in- 
terest, which  was  now  looking  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  additional  support,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting an  early  reduction  of  the  existing  duties. 
Mr.  S.,  under  these  impressions,  moved  to  strike 
out  of  the  resolution  the  words,  "  the  30th  day 
of  June  next,  and  until  an  act  shall  be  passed 
establishing  a  new  tariff  of  duties,"  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  insert  "the  first  day  of  January 
next." 

Mr.  Hugeb  opposed  this  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  proposed  to  collect  heavy  taxes 
from  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community, 
the  consumers,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
merchant  who  happened  to  have  executed 
orders  abroad.  Mr.  H.  though  friendly,  as  he 
remarked  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  could  not  consent  to 
tax  his  constituents,  during  peace,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  merchants,  to  the  same  extent  as  was 
thought  necessary  nnder  all  the  pressure  and 
exigencies  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Weight  went  still  further  than  Mr.  Hu- 
geb in  his  opposition  to  the  continuation  of  the 
double  duties.  He  was  opposed  to  continuing 
them  a  single  day  beyond  the  time  already  fixed 
for  the  expiration  of  the  law.  He  was  opposed 
to  taxing  the  great  body  of  the  agricultural 
community  in  any  way  that  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  merely  for  the  benefit  of  merchants 
or  manufacturers.  He  was  opposed  to  heavy 
taxes,  proposed  to  be  continued,  in  any  shape, 
because  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  for  any 
valuable  purpose ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  very 
positive  in  his  opinion,  that  the  interest  of  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer  were  not  a  sufficient 
motive  for  perpetuating  oppressive  taxes  on  the 
landed  interest,  &c. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Seegeant's  motion  was 
decided  in  the  negative,  without  a  division. 

The  second  resolution,  in  the  following  words, 
being  nnder  consideration,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  in  force 
the  act,  entitled  "An  act  laying  a  duty  on  imported 
salt ;  granting  a  bounty  on  pickled  fish  exported,  and 
allowances  to  certain  vessels  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries ; "  passed  the  29th  of  July,  1813. 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  three  to  one. 

The  third  resolution,  in  the  following  words, 
was  then  read : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  in  force 
the  act,  entitled  "An  act  laying  duties  on  sugar, 
refined,  within  the  United  States ; "  passed  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1813. 

Mr.  Hugee  moved  to  reject  this  resolution. 
Sugar,  in  some  countries  a  luxury,  had  become 
in  the  United  States,  he  said,  a  necessary  of  life; 
besides  which,  it  had  become  one  of  the  princi- 
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pal  manufactures  of  the  nation.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  by  the  effects  of  embargoes  and  war  for 
some  years,  and  now,  by  our  exclusion  of  our 
ships  from  the  West  India  Islands,  sugar  had  be- 
come so  dear  as  to  be  obtained  with  difficulty ; 
and  refined  sugar  in  particular,  so  scarce,  that 
it  could  not  be  had  sometimes  for  money.  At 
Charleston,  he  had  sought  at  one  time  for  some 
refined  sugar,  and  found  that  there  was  not  a 
loaf  to  be  had  in  that  city,  while  in  Philadel- 
phia the  sugar  refiners,  he  understood,  had 
given  up  their  work. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  Union  on  refined  sugar  did  not  exceed 
$150,000  a  year.  Such  a  sum,  paid  too  gener- 
ally by  the  opulent,  could  not,  he  said,  be  op- 
pressive. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

The  fourth  resolution  for  continuing  the 
present  stamp  duties  on  bank  notes,  &c,  came 
next  under  consideration. 

This  resolve  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Stbong, 
"Weight,  and  Milnoe,  on  account  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  proceeds  thereof,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  puts 
the  community,  and  the  partiality  of  its  opera- 
tions. To  which  arguments,  Mr.  Sotjthabd,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Lowndes,  replied,  denying  the  jus- 
tice of  the  character  given  to  the  tax,  and  as- 
serting its  facility  of  collection,  and  operation 
on  wealthy  or  moneyed  men,  as  giving  it  a 
preference  to  almost  any  other  tax  embraced 
in  the  system. 

The  resolution  itself  was  then  agreed  to  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  fifth  resolve,  which  proposes  to  abolish 
the  additional  duty  on  postage,  was  then  taken 
up  and  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Lowndes  suggested  that  the  committee 
should  rise  and  report  these  resolutions  to  the 
House,  before  acting  on  the  remainder  of  the 
report.  The  resolutions  already  agreed  to,  ap- 
plied to  laws  which  will  expire  on  the  18th  of 
February,  and  he  wished  them  to  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means,  in  order 
to  report  bills  conformably  thereto. 


Tuesday,  January  16. 
The  Revenue. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  on  a 
part  of  the  propositions  of  the  Committee  of 
"Ways  and  Means,  respecting  the  revenue. 

The  question  before  the  House  was  (as  on 
the  adjournment  yesterday)  on  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Goldsbobough  to  the  resolution 
proposing  the  oontinuance  of  the  double  duties 
until  June  next.  This  amendment  of  Mr. 
Goldsboeough  proposed  to  strike  out  so  much 
as  proposes  to  continue  the  double  duties  until 
a  new  tariff  shall  be  established  by  law. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  Mr.  Golds- 
boeough's  amendment. 

Mr.  "Weight,  of  Maryland,  spoke  as  follows : 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  remind  the  House,  that 
we  are  legislating  for  the  nation,  and  not  for  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  exclusively,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  the  pole 
star  to  guide  us.  I  hope  the  time  proposed  for 
the  extension  of  the  double  duties  will  not  ob- 
tain ;  but  the  17th  of  February  next,  the  time 
fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  does 
not  only  fix  the  time  to  one  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  year,  but  expressly  declares  it 
shall  continue  "  no  longer,"  whereby  the  faith 
of  the  nation  hasjjeen  pledged  to  the  American 
people  that  the  double  duties  shall  then  cease. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  the  people  near 
the  Canada  line,  who  have  been  engaged  in 
smuggling,  who  would  make  it  perpetual,  and 
thereby  pocket  the  double  duties ;  as  the  great 
inundation  of  tin-carts,  during  the  war,  filled 
with  goods  from  Canada,  will  attest.  But  I 
should  hope  that  honorable  gentlemen  on  this 
floor  would  not  countenance  the  continuance  of 
so  impious  a  practice.  The  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  highly  respectable  Mr.  "William 
Gray  at  their  head,  petition  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  double  duties  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, agreeably  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation, 
as  they  had  directed  their  importations,  so  that 
they  might  arrive  after  the  expiration  of  the 
law  imposing  them.  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  adopt 
a  sound  corrected  tariff  of  duties,  but  not-  pre- 
pared to  continue,  one  hour,  the  double  duties, 
in  violation  of  the  nation's  faith. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe  and  Mr.  Hitger  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Tatloe  and  Mr. 
Lowndes  against  it. 

It  was  contended,  by  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment,  that  to  retain  the  clause  referring 
to  a  new  tariff  would  introduce  a  looseness  and 
vagueness  in  our  laws,  and  produce  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  intentions  of  Congress,  which 
would  be  prejudicial  as  well  to  individual  as  to 
public  interest.  By  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment it  was  contended  that  the  present  phrase- 
ology would  mislead  the  public  mind,  and  de- 
ceive interested  individuals  as  to  the  views  of 
Congress,  which,  unquestionably,  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  new  tariff;  and  would  be- 
sides prejudice  the  public  interest,  inasmuch  as 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  such  as  long 
discussion,  clashing  opinions  on  the  details,  &c, 
might  protract  the  adoption  of  a  new  tariff  of 
duties  beyond  the  30th  of  June,  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  this  resolve  for  the  expiration  of  the 
double  duties. 

Mr.  Randolph  asked  the  Speaker  if  the  ques- 
tion were  not  on  striking  out  of  the  resolution 
the  words  "  and  until  an  act  shall  be  passed  es- 
tablishing a  new  tariff?" — and  on  the  Speaker 
answering  in  the  affirmative — so  I  thought,  said 
Mr.  R.,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  doubting  my 
understanding  on  the  case.  This  is  a  limitation 
I  have  never  before  known  or  heard  of.  A  law 
to  remain  in  force,  not  to  a  particular  time,  but 
until  a  particular  contingency  shall  have  hap- 
pened ;  until  another  law  now  in  contemplation 
shall  have  passed !     This,  sir,  is  such  a  curiosi- 
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ty  in  legislation  as  I  have  not  only  never  wit- 
nessed or  heard  of,  but  never  so  much  as  imag- 
ined ;  and  as  not  only  myself,  but  I  do  most  po- 
tently believe,  no  man  living,  or  that  ever  lived, 
did  hear  of.  This  question,  sir,  has  been  an  old 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two  parties 
which  divide  this  conntry,  almost  from  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  constitution.  It  was  always  a 
principle  obstinately  maintained  by  the  Federal- 
ists, that  the  power  of  taxing  extended  beyond 
this  House,  and  that  taxes  might  be  imposed 
permanently ;  while  the  opposite  party  as  ob- 
stinately contended  that  the  power  over  taxa- 
tion could  not,  constitutionally,  be  let  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Representatives  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  makers  of  the  constitution  never 
intended  to  impart  to  the  Senate  or  the  Presi- 
dent any  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  people. 
To  every  gentleman  who  knows  the  history  of 
our  Government,  and  to  every  member  who  has 
been  familiar  with  this  House  and  its  proceed- 
ings for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  constant  subject 
of  controversy,  or,  as  I  said  before,  a  never  fail- 
ing bone  of  contention,  as  much  so  at  least  as 
any  other  subject;  and  the  point  being  now  vol- 
untarily surrendered  by  the  very  men  who  had 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who 
maintained  the  exclusive  right  of  this  House  to 
taxation,  is  to  me  a  proof,  additional  to  the 
many  I  have  long  had,  that  the  time  is  come 
when  the  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  it  was 
the  ladder  by  which  the  present  Administration 
mounted  into  power,  is  to  be  departed  from, 
both  in  practice  and  theory,  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  and  that  the  great  principles 
which  governed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  are 
to  be  entirely  renounced.  It  is  true  of  all  free 
Governments — and  it  is  still  more  true  of  that 
of  the  United  States  than  any  other  in  the 
world — that  the  House  in  which  the  people  are 
represented  should  never  yield  to  any  other,  in 
the  slightest  extent,  the  power  over  the  purse. 
This,  sir,  is  a  Government  of  compromise,  in  the 
Settling  of  which,  we,  the  great  States,  stipu- 
lated, as  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  that  the 
smallest  of  those  States  should  be  of  equal 
weight  with  ourselves  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
election  of  a  President  greater  than  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength — a  fact  the  House  should 
never  lose  sight  of.  Let  the  Senate,  then,  do 
their  duty,  let  them  make  those  acts  which'  by 
the  constitution  they  are  authorized  to  do — but 
let  them  not  originate  any  money  bills — never 
give  that  staff  out  of  your  own  hands  to  be 
voted  away  by  that  body.  I  have  infinitely  less 
jealousy  of  the  President,  (I  do  not  speak  per- 
sonally of  him  who  now  fills  that  office,  I  speak 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  and  whenever  he  may  be,)  than  I  have 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  in  human  nature,  sir ;  not 
having  lawfully  the  power  to  originate  money 
bills,  on  money  bills  they  will  be  most  likely  to 
make  attempts  to  evince  their  power ;  like  ail 
other  bodies  they  will  be  animated  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  esprit  de  corps,  and  will  exercise 


it  if  you  give  them  an  opportunity.  The  ques- 
tion is,  then,  shall  we  give  them  that  opportu- 
nity! 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Goldsboeottgh  was  finally 
agreed  to,  by  a  majority  of  about  ten  votes. 


Thubbday,  January  18. 
Colonization  of  Negroes. 
Mr.  Robeetson  made  a  report  on  the  petition 
of  the  Kentucky  Abolition  Society ;  which  was 
read,  and  the  resolution  therein  contained  was 
concurred  in  by  the  House. 
The  report  is  as  follows : 

That,  according  to  the  petition,  great  numbers  of 
slaves  have  been  emancipated  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  that  the  number  may  be  expected  to 
increase  daily ;  that  they  are  not  allowed  the  privi- 
leges of  free  citizens  when  they  are  emancipated,  and 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  emigrating  to  many  of  the 
other  States  and  Territories ;  in  consequence  of  all 
this,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  petition,  as  they  are 
suffering  many  privations  for  the  want  of  room  and 
opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  genius  and  encour- 
agement to  industry,  they  pray  that  a  suitable  terri- 
tory may  be  laid  off  as  an  asylum  for  all  negroes  and 
mulattoes  emancipated  or  to  be  emancipated  within 
the  United  States ;  and  that  such  donations,  allow- 
ances, encouragement,  and  assistance,  be  afforded 
them  as  may  be  necessary  for  conveying  them  thither, 
and  settling  them  therein.  The  committee  beg  leave 
to  observe  that  the  Government  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  granting  such  advantages  to  white  citizens,  nor  can 
they  well  perceive  why  they  should  be  expected  in 
favor  of  those  of  any  other  color.  The  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  are  sold  or  earned  by  services 
rendered  to  the  country ;  and  all  those  who  wish  to 
reside  on  them  have  heretofore  (as  most  probably 
they  must  continue  to  do)  paid  their  own  travelling 
expenses.  The  committee,  too,  cannot  but  believe 
that  there  is  no  part  of  our  highly  favored  conntry 
where  industry  and  economy  will  not  insure  to  those 
who  practise  them  an  easy  and  independent  support. 
The  committee  can  see  no  cause  for  the  interference 
of  the  Government  on  this  subject ;  they  have,  con- 
sequently, prepared  a  resolution,  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ought  not 
to  bo  granted. 

Tlie  Revenue. 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  of  yesterday,  to  wit :  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  resolutions  attaohed  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of 
the  9th  instant,  upon  the  subject  of  Revenue ; 
to  which  resolutions  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
have  reported  their  agreement.  Whereupon 
the  House  concurred  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  their  agreement  to  the  said  first  reso- 
lution, amended  to  read  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  in 
force,  until  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  the  act,  en- 
titled "  An  act  for  imposing  additional  duties  upon 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed 
on  the  1st  July,  1812. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  to  concur,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  second  resolution,  which  is 
in  the  following  words : 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  in 
force  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  im- 
ported salt,  granting  a  bounty  on  pickled  fish  export- 
ed, and  allowances  to  certain  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries,"  passed  on  the  29th  July,  1813. 

And  it  passed  in  the  affirmative — yeas  90, 
nays  43. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  resolutions  were 
then  again  read  and  concurred  in  hy  the  House ; 
which  said  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  keep  in  force 
the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  laying  duties  on  sugar  re- 
fined within  the  United  States,"  passed  on  the  24th 
July,  1813. 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  in 
force  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  laying  duties  on  notes 
of  banks,  bankers,  and  certain  companies  ;  on  notes, 
bonds,  and  obligations,  discounted  by  banks,  bankers, 
and  certain  companies ;  and  on  bills  of  exchange  of 
certain  descriptions,"  passed  the  2d  of  August,  1813; 
and  also  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  on  the 
10th  day  of  December,  1814. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal,  from 
the  3d  day  of  March  next,  so  much  of  the  act,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  Government,  and  maintaining  the 
public  credit,  by  duties  ou  sales  at  auction,  and  on 
licenses  to  retail  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  and  foreign 
merchandise,  and  for  increasing  the  rates  of  postage," 
passed  on  the  23d  of  December,  1814,  as  imposes 
additional  duties  on  postage. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  resolutions  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  with  instruc- 
tion to  report  bills  conformably  thereto. 


Fbiday,  January  19. 
Standing  Rules  and  Orders— Previous  Question. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Eules  and  Orders  of  the  House.  After 
several  amendments  to  the  rules  had  been  pro- 
posed and  agreed  to,  Mr.  Staotobd  moved  to 
expunge  from  them  that  which  related  to  "  the 
previous  question."  He  said  he  owed  it  to  him- 
self and  to  the  oath,  which,  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  he  had  taken,  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of 
a  rule  under  which  the  most  tyrannical  control 
might  be  exercised  over  the  House,  and  the  de- 
bates of  that  assembly  be  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom, and  by  which  the  majority  might  exercise 
the  most  complete  despotism,  shutting  out  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  from  the  free  con- 
stitutional privilege  of  expressing  their  opinions 
and  maintaining  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  such  an  abomina- 
ble badge  of  slavery  should  have  found  its  way 
into  the  regulations  of  any  free  deliberative 
assembly ;  gave  a  succinct  history  of  its  rise  and 
progress  in  that  House,  and  portrayed  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  it,  as  shutting  up,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  majority,  the  current  of  delibera- 


tion, and  enabling  them  to  get  rid,  when  they 
pleased,  of  a  discussion  that  was  disagreeable  to 
them,  and  of  a  decision  that  might  be  deemed 
hostile  to  their  party  or  their  purposes.  The 
last  mischievous  construction  of  the  rule — the 
last  twist  of  the  screw,  he  observed,  was  fastened 
upon  them  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  partly 
in  resentment  at  a  resistance  made  to  their  meas- 
ures, and  perhaps  partly  for  the  despatch  of 
business  during  the  war.  But  now  when,  not 
only  the  war  b*d  ceased,  but  much  of  the 
asperities  which  existed  at  that  time  had  van- 
ished— when  we  were  "  all  Federalists,  all  Re- 
publicans"— and  there  could  no  longer  be  a 
pretext  for  exercising  it — when,  in  short,  it 
could  no  longer  be  pretended  to  be  wanting — 
he  hoped  it  would  be  expunged,  or  suspended, 
and  that  as  the  House  had  got  rid  of  the  excite- 
ment, they  would  also  get  rid  of  the  rule.  If 
the  minority  had  no  right  in  debate,  but  what 
they  were  to  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  majori- 
ty, it  was  no  longer  a  free  deliberative  assem- 
bly ;  nor  could  the  country  for  which  they  were 
assembled  to  legislate  be  free.  The  right  to 
deliver  their  sentiments  in  Congress  they  pos- 
sessed from  the  people,  and  no  majority  in  that 
House  had  a  right  to  take  it  from  them.  He 
had  seen  the  time  when  it  would  be  resisted  in 
that  House,  and  he  hoped  he  should  see  the 
time  come  again  when  such  tyrannical  rules 
would  be  disabled  of  their  force,  and  chased 
out  of  the  rules  of  Congress ;  the  majority  had 
no  rights  to  give,  and  they  could  have  none  that 
he  would  receive  at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  he  seconded  Mr.  Stan- 
fobd's  motion  with  pleasure.  He  never  rose 
with  more  satisfaction,  and  he  hoped  the  rule 
would  be  modified  so  as  to  reinstate  it,  as  it  was 
in  the  Administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  dur- 
ing which  period  it  was  the  same  that  it  had 
been  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  R.  de- 
clared that  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Stanfobd 
with  delight ;  his  sentiments  were  of  the  good 
old  times ;  they  were  worthy  of  the  school  in 
which  he  had  been  bred. 

Mr.  R.  then  entered  into  a  history  of  the  rule 
so  obnoxious  to  every  lover  of  freedom — a  his- 
tory in  itself  very  curious  and  interesting,  and 
rendered  much  more  so  by  the  felicitous  manner 
in  which  he  exhibited  it.  He  brought  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  previous  question  down  from  a 
very  remote  period,  and  that,  too,  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  British  history ;  but  he  showed 
that  though  bearing  the  same  name,  the  present 
one  differed  from  its  ancestors,  and  differed 
very  much  for  the  worse.  If  it  was  to  stain  the 
rules  and  orders,  it  ought  to  have  a  new  name, 
and  be  called  the  gag  law.  What  the  Federalists 
called  "  the  sedition  law,"  he  said  his  party 
called  the  gag  law,  and  so  ought  this  to  be 
called.  Not  but  that  he  owned  the  sedition 
law  itself  was  good  in  many  respects,  the  objec- 
tion to  it  was  that  it  assumed  the  exercise  of  a 
power  which  did  not  belong  to  Congress  over 
the  press,  and  insidiously  usurped  a  jurisdiction 
denied  by  the  constitution ;  yet  in  comparison 
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with  the  previous  question,  he  said  the  sedition 
law  was  as  white  as  wool — was  indeed  inno- 
cence itself. 

Mr.  E.  then  proceeded  to  carry  on  his  history 
of  the  rule  from  its  first  entrance  into  the  busi- 
ness of  that  House  until  it  had  arrived,  upon  a 
late  occasion,  to  the  highest  degree  of  malignity 
and  oppressiveness  in  its  exercise ;  the  most  out- 
rageous despotism  over  the  counsels  of  the  repre- 
sentative body.  He  could  not  depict  it,  he 
said,  in  stronger  colors  than  by  giving  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  previous  question 
was  called  while  a  member  was  addressing  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  a  member  of  that  House  who 
was  so  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  speech  that 
he  could  not  at  any  time  stand  up  and  defend 
the  invaded  rights  of  his  constituents  was  a 
nuisance — the  slightest  abuse  of  liberty  seldom 
failed  to  end  in  slavery — and  the  liberty  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  did  enjoy  would 
be  lost  by  this  abuse.  Yet,  however,  the  na- 
tion's liberty  was  not  entirely  lost — it  was  "  not 
less  than  Archangel  ruined" — it  was  yet  open 
to  the  House  to  preserve  it.  He  then  drew  a 
picture  of  the  mischiefs  attending  the  applica- 
tion of  the  previous  question  in  the  hands  of 
corrupt  men,  and  said  that,  instead  of  being 
what  every  rule  of  that  House  ought  to  be — an 
instrument  for  the  advancement  and  protection 
of  the  freedom  of  debate — it  was  perverted  into 
an  engine  to  intercept  fair  discussion,  and  pre- 
vent the  sense  of  the  House  from  being  taken. 
If  an  amendment  which  startled  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  were  moved,  instead  of  meeting  it 
with  reason,  and  letting  it  go  for  the  sense  of 
the  House,  one  of  the  party  had  but  to  move 
the  previous  question,  and  the  amendment  in- 
stantly disappeared,  as  if  it  had  sunk  through  a 
trap-door  or  fallen  through  a  broken  place  in  a 
bridge,  and  not  a  vestige  was  ever  more  heard 
of  it — no,  not  so  much  as  would  serve  to  justify 
the  member  that  offered  it  to  his  constituents, 
or  to  inform  them  what  he  had  been  endeavor- 
ing in  vain  to  do  for  their  interests.  'For  ex- 
ample :  if  a  member  moved  to  propose  twenty 
cents  a  bushel  tax  upon  salt,  and  he  (Mr.  E.) 
taking  into  consideration  that  it  would  come 
too  heavy  on  his  constituents  to  tax  so  highly 
one  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  life — one  of 
the  sacred  emblems  of  hospitality — should  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  resolution  by  substituting 
ten  for  twenty,  the  majority  not  finding  it  con- 
venient to  argue  the  case,  or  being  unable  to 
reason,  and  therefore  like  Balstaff,  "  if  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  resolute  not  to 
give  a  reason  on  compulsion,  should  call  for  the 
previous  question,  the  amendment  would  dis- 
appear ;  the  unsuspecting,  confiding  people 
would  be  deceived,  and  would  never  hear  that 
the  amendment  was  moved,  or  that  the  Eep- 
resentative  to  whom  they  had  confided  their 
interests  had  done  his  duty ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, would  conclude  that  he  had  voted  for  im- 
posing on  them  that  oppressive  tax. 

Thus,  he  said,  amendments  fell  dead  in  that 


House,  and  with  them  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion. There  were  other  members  of  those  rules, 
he  said,  which  might  well  content  those  gentle- 
men, whatever  their  appetite  might  be  for  des- 
potism. Some  that  might  satisfy  the  grand 
inquisitor  himself.  The  motion  to  reconsider 
was  one  of  those — that  simple  rule  might  satisfy 
the  most  lynx-eyed  duenna,  anxious  to  restrain 
the  wanton  excursions  of  debate.  There  was 
another,  too,  always  at  hand,  which  was  still 
superior  to  the  previous  question — tlie  call  to 
order.  On  this  subject  Mr.  E.  was  very  pointed 
and  powerful.  He  showed  from  the  rules  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Hatsell,  that  no  instance  ever  was  known 
in  that  body  of  a  member's  being  prevented 
from  discussing  any  proposition,  either  imme- 
diately, sub  judice,  or  that  he  wished  to  bring 
before  them ;  and  that  the  only  interruption 
allowable  in  it,  was  confined  to  cases  where 
any  thing  touching  the  royal  authority  was  in- 
troduced, which  by  the  constitution  were,  for- 
bidden to  be  discussed  in  it.  Not  only  Mr. 
Hatsell,  but  Mr.  Onslow,  who  so  long  presided 
in  that  body,  never  saw  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority or  opposition  bench  refused  a  hearing — 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  stopping  the  vollied 
lightning  of  heaven,  as  of  stopping  the  elder 
Pitt.  No ;  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
debate  was  free. 

After  expatiating  on  better  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  on  several  topics  incidental  and 
auxiliary  to  the  train  of  his  reasoning,  Mr.  E. 
declared  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  if  this  rule 
continued  on  the  books,  it  would  sooner  or  later 
be  resisted  if  put  in  practice;  but  whether  re- 
sisted or  not,  it  ought  to  be  resisted,  and  at 
every  or  any  hazard.  He  had  ever  been  a 
Whig — a  warm  and  sincere  friend  to  the  Eevo- 
lution — but  when  he  compared  the  tax  upon 
tea,  with  this  pernicious  rule  "the  previous 
question,"  he  doubted  which  struck  most  deeply 
at  the  personal  rights  of  the  people  of  America, 
or  at  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Eandolph,  and 
endeavored  to  justify  the  previous  question — 
partly  on  the  grounds  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  House  to  make  it — the  majority  had  the 
power  to  make  it,  and  therefore  were  right  in 
making  it ;  partly  on  the  expediency — it  was 
certainly  expedient  for  the  same  reason ;  besides 
which,  he  thought  the  public  interest  required 
it.  He  said  Mr.  Bandolph's  history  of  the  or- 
der had  itself  shown  that  the  previous  question 
was  not  resorted  to  until  the  abuse  of  debate 
rendered  it  expedient,  and  in  illustrating  this 
he  reminded  the  House  of  the  very  remarkable 
circumstance  of  a  certain  gentleman  having,  for 
the  purpose  of  delay,  spoken  four  and  twenty 
hours  without  stopping.  'He  said  that  the 
House  must  adapt  their  rules  to  experience, 
until  the  objects  of  its  institution  were  fulfilled. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  Great 
Britain  for  precedents ;  but  if  they  did,  he  could 
show  the  superior  freedom  of  our  House,  taking 
all  the  rules  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
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together.  They  had  there,  he  said,  a  previous 
question  for  stopping  members  peculiar  to  them- 
selves— that  was,  making  a  noise  to  drown  the 
voice  of  the  person  who  endeavored  to  speak. 
Another  was,  that  there  was  no  protracting  a 
debate  beyond  the  rising  of  the  House.  Here, 
said  Mr.  0.,  have  we  not  had  a  question  debat- 
ing for  six  or  seven  weeks?  Mr.  0.  then  ad- 
verted to  the  personal  invectives  in  the  British 
Parliament,  contrary  to  all  example  in  the 
American  House  of  Representatives.  He  had 
himself,  in  the  short  time  he  was  in  London, 
heard  a  British  Minister,  high  in  office,  charge 
a  member  with  wishing  to  produce  a  revolution 
in  the  country ;  and  he  had  heard  that  mem- 
ber retort  upon  the  Minister  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  and  tell  him  that  he  ought 
to  lose  his  head. 

"What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  House, 
Mr.  0.  asked,  without  such  a  rule  as  the  previ- 
ous question;  and  what  was  it  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  House  that  they  had  heard 
enough,  and  would  proceed  to  decide ;  and  that 
the  majority  were  not  to  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  ? 
Mr.  Gaston  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposition  which  has  been 
made  by  my  worthy  friend  and  colleague  (Mr. 
Stanfoed)  to  expunge  from  the  rules  of  this 
House  what  is  there  called  "  the  previous  ques- 
tion," brings  distinctly  forward  for  considera- 
tion a  subject  which  has  the  most  imperious 
claims  on  the  attention  of  every  individual  of 
this  honorable  body.  It  vitally  concerns  the 
rights  of  the  members  of  this  House,  and  the 
essential  interests  of  the  people  whom  they  rep- 
resent. From  the  moment,  sir,  I  have  been 
able  to  comprehend  what,  from  that  chair  and 
on  this  floor,  has  been  expounded  to  be  "  the 
previous  question,"  I  have  believed  it  hostile  to 
every  principle  of  our  Government,  inconsistent 
with  all  notions  of  correct  legislation,  and  with- 
out a  precedent  in  the  annals  of  any  free  delib- 
erative assembly.  At  different  periods  of  the 
last  Congress  I  had  thought  of  attempting  to 
procure  some  amendment  of  this  arbitrary  rule, 
but  I  was  prevented  from  prosecuting  my  pur- 
pose by  a  conviction  that  the  party  feelings 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  war,  and  which 
had  then  reached  their  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment, forbade  all  hope  of  that  deliberate  consid- 
eration which  was  indispensable  to  a  correct 
decision.  The  present  Congress,  I  have  flattered 
myself,  afforded  a  fit  opportunity  for  a  revision 
of  this  rule.  With  the  return  of  peace  to  our 
land  bad  returned  also  a  spirit  of  mutual  for- 
bearance between  the  political  parties  of  the 
House.  Now,  it  might  be  practicable  to  discuss 
and  decide  a  great  question  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  not  simply  with  a  view  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  interests  or  purposes  of  faction. 
Indulging  this  hope,  it  was  my  fixed  determina- 
tion not  to  permit  the  present  sessions  to  pass 
away  without  an  effort  to  rescue  my  own  rights, 
and  the  rights  of  those  whom  I  represent,  from 
the  further  oppression  of  this  instrument  of  ty- 


ranny. I  have  been  anticipated  by  my  colleague, 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  been  thus  antici- 
pated. From  none  could  the  call  upon  this 
honorable  House  to  emancipate  itself  from  the 
thraldom  of  "  the  previous  question,"  proceed 
with  more  authority  and  propriety  than  from 
its  oldest  surviving  son;  from  him  who  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  this  rule  from  its  first 
intrusion  here  to  its  present  all-controlling 
domination.  And,  sir,  I  rejoice  equally  at  the 
opposition  which  the  motion  of  my  colleague 
has  encountered.  If  this  hideous  rule  could 
have  been  vindicated,  we  should  have  received 
that  vindication  from  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat,  (Mr.  Clay.)  If  his  in- 
genuity and  zeal  combined  could  form  for  the 
previous  question  no  other  defence  than  that 
which  we  have  heard,  the  previous  question 
cannot  be  defended.  If  .beneath  his  shield  it 
finds  so  slight  a  shelter,  it  must  fall  a  victim  to 
the  just,  though  long  delayed,  vengeance  of 
awakened  and  indignant  freedom.  If  Hector 
cannot  protect  his  Troy,  the  doom  of  Troy  is 
fixed  by  fate. 

It  is  indispensable,  before  we  proceed  further 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  that  we 
should  perfectly  understand  what  is  our  pre- 
vious question.  Gentlemen  may  incautiously 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  with  what  has  been 
called  the  previous  question  elsewhere.  This 
would  be  a  most  fatal  mistake.  Out  previous 
question  is  altogether  "  mi  generis  "  the  only 
one  of  its  kind ;  and  to  know  it,  we  must  consid- 
er not  merely  what  is  written  of  it  in  our  code, 
but  what  it  has  been  rendered  by  exposition 
and  construction. 

Our  previous  question  "can  only  be  admitted 
when  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present."  It  is  a  question  "  whether  the  ques- 
tion under  debate  shall  now  be  put" — on  the 
previous  question  "  there  shall  be  no  debate." 
"  Until  it  is  decided,  it  shall  preclude  all  amend- 
ment and  debate  of  the  main  question."  If  it 
be  decided  negatively,  viz:  that  the  main  ques- 
tion shall  not  now  be  put,  the  main  question  is 
of  course  superseded ;  but  if  it  be  decided  affirm- 
atively that  the  main  question  shall  now  be 
put,  the  main  question  is  to  be  put  instanta- 
neously, and  no  member  can  be  allowed  to  amend 
or  discuss  it.  The  previous  question  is  entitled 
to  precedence  over  motions  to  amend,  commit, 
or  postpone  the  main  question,  and  therefore 
when  admitted  puts  these  entirely  aside.  This, 
according  to  the  latest  improvement,  is  now 
our  rule  of  the  previous  question ;  and  certainly 
in  your  Patent  Office  there  is  no  model  of  a 
machine  better  fitted  for  its  purposes  than  this 
instrument  for  the  ends  of  tyranny.  It  is  a 
power  vested  in  the  majority  to  forbid,  at  their 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  every  member,  not 
of  that  majority,  from  making  known  either  his 
own  sentiments  or  the  wishes  or  complaints  of 
his  constituents,  in  relation  to  any  subject  under 
consideration,  or  from  attempting  to  amend 
what  is  proposed  as  a  law  for  the  government 
of  the  whole  nation. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  civil  liberty, 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  afi'ected  in  his  rights 
without  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  sup- 
port of  them.  Our  constitution  provides  "  that 
no  citizen  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law."  Every 
freeman  is  recognized  by  our  constitution  as 
possessing  also  the  right,  either  by  himself  or 
peaceably  assembled  with  others,  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The 
peculiar  duties  of  the  Representatives  of  freedom 
delegated  with  authority  to  bind  their  constitu- 
ents by  law,  constitute  these  Eepresentatives 
the  agents  of  the  people,  to  make  known  their 
grievances,  their  wants,  and  their  wishes ;  that 
thus,  by  mutual  and  free  intercommunication, 
rules  of  action  may  be  framed  fitted  "  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare."  To  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  petition  of  the  poorest  and  meanest 
member  of  society,  alleging  a  grievance,  and 
applying  to  the  competent  authority  for  redress, 
is  an  act  of  tyranny  prohibited  by  the  consti- 
tution. To  impair,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  any 
one  of  his  rights,  or  restrain  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  freedom — to  touch  either  his  purse  or  his 
person,  until  after  regular  process  to  apprise  him 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  and  a  full 
hearing  of  any  defence  he  may  urge  by  himself 
or  his  counsel,  is  confessedly  iniquitous  and  un- 
constitutional. Yet  by  this  detested  rule,  he, 
his  neighbors,  the  whole  community,  may  be 
mulcted  with  taxes  to  an  indefinite  amount,  and 
subjected  to  obligatory  rules  of  action,  involving 
consequences  fatal  to  liberty,  property,  and 
life,  and  their  recognized  agents,  their  constitu- 
tional counsel,  their  Eepresentatives,  not  suf- 
fered to  allege  a  grievance  or  offer  a  defence  1 
No  individual  can  be  condemned  unheard — no 
individual  can  be  refused  a  hearing  of  his  peti- 
tion. But  thousands  petitioning  through  their 
Eepresentatives  may  be  commanded  into  silence, 
and  a  whole  country  sentenced  without  a  trial. 
The  people  are  to  be  allowed  Eepresentatives  in 
the  great  national  council,  who  are  forbidden  to 
make  known  their  wants — they  are  indulged 
with  agents  who  are  refused  a  hearing ! 

Sir,  such  absurdities  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. They  cannot  be  tolerated  by  thinking 
and  dispassionate  men.  It  is  vain  to  allege,  in 
the  language  of  the  Speaker,  that  as  the  House 
is  permitted  by  the  constitution  "  to  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceeding,"  it  has  a  perfect 
right  to  forbid  discussion,  when,  and  as  it 
pleases.  It  cannot  (rightfully  cannot)  so  regu- 
late its  proceedings  as  to  annihilate  the  consti- 
tutional franchise,  either  of  a  member  or  his 
constituents.  They  have  a  right  to  be  heard  be- 
fore their  money  is  voted,  or  their  liberty  re- 
strained, and  he  is  their  delegated  agent.  The 
whole  Congress  cannot,  by  law,  deprive  them  of 
their  constitutional  franchise,  to  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances ;  and  this  House  is  not 
competent  to  close  the  mouth  through  which 
the  petitioners  speak.  Under  the  pretence  of 
determining  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  the 
House  has  no  more  authority  to  deny  to  any 


portion  of  the  people  the  fair  agency  of  their 
Eepresentatives,  than  a  court  of  justice  under  a 
plea  of  preserving  decorum,  to  forbid  a  criminal 
the  assistance  of  counsel.  The  power  in  either 
case  is  given  for  the  preservation  and  more 
effectual  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  which  it  is 
the  guardian.  It  may  regulate,  but  it  cannot 
destroy  them.  It  may  prevent  their  abuse,  but 
it  cannot  forbid  their  exercise.  The  court  is 
not  obliged  to  hear  counsel  as  often  as  they  may 
wish  to  speak,  nor  to  tolerate  impertinence  or 
contempt.  The  House  may  not  allow  debate  on 
amotion  for  adjonrnment,  or  a  question  whether 
language  be  indecorous,  but  if  either  forbid  the 
duly  constituted  agent  from  performing  his  reg- 
ular and  proper  functions,  it  is  then  usurpation, 
not  right ;  it  is  abuse  of  power,  not  regulation. 
The  privilege  of  the  Eepresentative  to  declare 
the  will,  to  explain  the  views,  to  make  known 
the  grievances,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  was  so  precious,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  authors  of  our  constitution,  that  they 
have  secured  to  him  an  irresponsibility  else- 
where, for  whatever  may  be  uttered  by  him  in 
this  House ;  "  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
House,  they  (the  Senators  and  Representatives) 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place."  The 
liberty  of  speech  is  fenced  round  with  a  bul- 
wark, which  renders  it  secure  from  external  in- 
jury— here  is  its  citadel — its  impregnable  for- 
tress. Yet  here,  even  here,  it  is  to  be  strangled 
by  the  bowstring  of  the  previous  question.  In 
vain  may  its  enemies  assail  it  from  without ;  but 
within,  the  mutes  of  despotism  can  murder  it 
with  impunity ! 

The  existence  of  this  arbitrary  rule  is  incom- 
patible with  the  independence  which  belongs 
to  the  character  of  a  Eepresentative.  Called 
by  the  voice  of  a  great  and  free  people  to  the 
high  (and  I  had  almost  said  sacred)  office  of 
making  laws  for  their  government,  we  should 
all  of  us  feel  that  our  functions  and  the  privi- 
leges essential  to  their  discharge,  are  delegations 
of  sovereignty,  not  the  revocable  precarious 
grants  of  a  courteous  majority  of  our  own  body ; 
legislating  for  freemen  we  should  ourselves  be 
free.  But  what  pretensions  can  he  advance  to 
freedom,  who  is  indebted  for  the  exercise  of  his 
supposed  rights  to  the  grace  and  favor  of  his 
associates?  Our  English  ancestors  considered 
those  tenures  free  which  were  independent  of 
another's  will.  To  hold  by  the  will  of  another 
was  the  tenure  of  a  "  villain  " — a  slave.  And 
has  the  constitutional  right  of  a  Eepresentative 
of  the  people,  in  the  freest  of  all  free  countries, 
become  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  privileg- 
ed villanage — of  splendid  servitude  ?  Instead 
of  the  legislator  being  independent  of  all,  but 
God  and  his  country,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  is  he  to  receive  as  a  favor  the  per- 
mission of  his  fellows  to  take  a  part  in  legisla- 
tion ?  The  degradation  is  not  the  less,  because 
those  on  whom  he  depends  are  equally  degraded 
with  himself.  Each  may  be  regarded  as  a  slave, 
in  an  association  of  slaves,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority are  tyrants.      Can  it  be,  that  to  such  a 
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body,  and  so  composed,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  designed,  by  their  great  constitutional 
charter,  to  confide  the  mighty  trust  "  of  secur- 
ing the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity? "  Can  it  be  that  they  should 
select  as  guardians  of  their  rights  those  who 
should  have  no  right  to  assert  them  ?  That 
never  can  be  called  a  right  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  favor. 

This  rule  of  the  previous  question,  instead  of 
being  sanctioned  by  the  constitutional  authority 
which  the  House  possesses  of  making  rules  to 
govern  its  proceedings,  is  at  variance  with  the 
very  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  this 
power  was  delegated.  The  great  purpose  of 
rules  in  every  community  is  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  strong.  The  end  of 
regulations  in  a  society  where  a  majority  gov- 
erns, is  to  limit  the  power  of  the  majority,  and 
to  secure  the  few  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
many.  The  celebrated  Arthur  Onslow  (who 
held  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  for  more  than  three  and 
thirty  years,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  an 
ability  and  impartiality  which  have  never  been 
surpassed)  used  to  remark,  that  "  nothing  tend- 
ed more  to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  Ad- 
ministration, and  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  a  neglect  of,  or  departure  from, 
its  rules ;  that  the  forms  of  proceeding,  as  in- 
stituted by  their  ancestors,  operated  as  a  check 
and  control  on  the  actions  of  ministers,  and 
were  a  shelter  and  protection  to  a  minority 
against  the  attempts  of  those  in  power."  And 
the  accurate  and  judicious  Hatsell,  who  has  re- 
corded this  memorable  observation,  very  prop- 
erly remarks  that  it  is  founded  in  good  sense, 
for  that  "  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority, by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  improper 
measures  proposed  on  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents ; "  but  "  the  only  weapons  by  which  the 
minority  can  defend  themselves  against  similar 
attempts  from  those  in  power  are  the  rules  of 
proceeding,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the 
weaker  party  can  only  be  protected  from  those 
irregularities  and  abuses  which  these  forms 
were  intended  to  check,  and  which  the  wan- 
tonness of  power  is  but  too  often  apt  to  suggest 
to  large  and  successful  majorities." 

Now,  sir,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  ordi- 
nary and  correct  course  of  legislation  is,  to  af- 
ford a  fair  opportunity  for  a  free  interchange  of 
opinions.  "  Diev,  deliberandum  quod  semel  eat 
statuendum  "  is  the  old  maxim,  which,  in  Hake- 
well's  quaint  but  expressive  language,  is  thus 
paraphrased :  "  That  which  is  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  law  must  be  a  long  time  moulding ;  there 
must  be  previous  debates,  bandings  of  argu- 
ments, and  clashings  of  opinions,  pro  and  con, 
go  before ;  for  as  we  find  that  fire  issueth  forth 
from  the  concussion  of  flint  and  iron,  so  truth 
comes  forth  out  of  the  eventillations  and  clash- 
ings of  several  opinions."  It  cannot  be  denied 
too,  that  it  is  in  the  regular  order  of  all  delibera- 
tions to  weigh  and  dispose  of  amendments  be- 
fore a  final  decision  on  the  main  subject.    Yet 


the  express  end  and  aim  of  our  previous  ques- 
tion rule  is,  to  prevent  an  interchange  of  opin- 
ions and  to  forbid  amendments.  Its  purpose  is 
to  reverse  every  thing  like  correct  legislation, 
and  to  enable  a  "  successful  majority  "  in  the 
"  wantonness  of  power,"  unchecked  "  by  forms  of 
proceeding,"  unopposed  by  "the  legitimate 
weapons  of  defence,"  to  deprive  the  minority  of 
every  right,  and  to  make  its  capricious  will  stand 
for  reason,  its  passion  for  law.  Surely  strange 
notions  have  been  broached  at  this  inventive 
spot.  It  is  right  to  subject  the  majority  to  the 
restraint  of  parliamentary  rules,  except  when  it 
chooses  to  be  free  from  them !  The  majority 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  oppress  the  minority, 
unless  it  have  the  inclination!  Thus,  also,  a 
national  bank  is  unconstitutional  in  good  times, 
and  oaths  are  registered  in  Heaven,  but  if  the 
Government  needs  a  bank,  and  the  times  prompt 
to  a  usurpation  of  power,  then  the  constitution 
accommodates  itself  to  the  exigency,  and  oaths 
are  no  longer  troublesome.  Constitutions  and 
rules  of  proceeding  are  binding  so  long  as  there 
is  no  temptation  to  transgress  them. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  there  is  no  precedent  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  free  deliberative 
body  for  such  a  rule  as  our  "previous  question," 
and  although  I  feel  almost  as  great  a  repug- 
nance to  pledges  as  has  been  expressed  by  my 
eloquent  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph,) 
yet  I  pledge  myself  to  maintain  this  position. 
In  the  English  House  of  Commons  the  previous 
question  has  been  known  as  a  form  of  proceed- 
ing for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  it  differs 
radically  and  essentially  from  our  detested  rule, 
which  bears  the  same  name.  In  England  it  can 
never  be  used  so  as  to  deprive  any  member  of 
his  right  to  discuss  or  to  amend  the  question 
under  debate.  Ours  is  used  avowedly  for  these 
purposes. 

The  origin  of  the  previous  question  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  is  hidden  in  obscu- 
rity. In  Grey's  Parliamentary  Debates  it  is  re- 
marked by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  that  Sir  Henry 
Vane  was  the  first  that  ever  proposed  putting  a 
question  "  whether  the  question  should  be  now 
put ; "  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Seymour  (afterwards  Sir  Edward  Seymour) 
observes :  "  No  man  can  find  any  precedent  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane's  question.  By  that  question 
we  can  never  come  to  an  end  in  any  business. 
The  question  in  being  may  be  the  next  day  put, 
and  so  you  usher  in  an  impossibility  of  bringing 
things  to  a  period ; "  and  Sir  Robert  Howard 
adds,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  "  This  question 
is  like  the  image  of  the  inventor,  a  perpetual 
disturbance."  The  debate  which  gave  rise  to 
these  remarks  (March,  1672)  turned  upon  the 
question  whether  a  bill  of  supply  should  be  en- 
grossed before  certain  grievances  were  redressed. 
There  is  a  debate  (January,  1674)  recorded  in 
the  same  volume,  wherein  the  previous  question 
was  used,  and  which  respected  the  inquiry 
whether  the  House  should  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  King's  speech,  before  it  should 
ascertain  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  whether, 
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by  the  peace  mentioned  in  the  speech,  is  in- 
tended a  separate  or  a  joint  peace.  From  these 
it  would  seem  that  an  early,  perhaps  the  first, 
use  of  the  previous  question  was  to  postpone 
one  subject  in  order  to  take  up  another.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  its  original  use,  it 
was  early  discovered  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
service  very  convenient  to  ministers  and  their 
adherents,  and  to  which  they  have  since  fre- 
quently applied  it — that  of  getting  rid  of  an  un- 
pleasant motion  which  it  was  not  convenient  to 
reject.  The  first  instance  I  have  seen  of  thi3 
application  of  the  previous  question,  was  in  the 
case  of  this  very  Mr.  Speaker  Seymour,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1673,  who,  probably  afterwards,  enter- 
tained a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  previous 
question  than  what  he  had  expressed  about 
eighteen  months  before.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton 
submits  a  motion  to  remove  the  Speaker  and 
appoint  a  Speaker  pro  tempore,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Speaker  holds  an  office  incompatible 
with  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the 
House — the  office  of  privy  counsellor  to  the 
King.  This  motion  is  supported  by  others  on  a 
different,  and,  what  was  then  perhaps  deemed  a 
delicate  ground,  that  the  Speaker  "exposed  the 
honor  of  the  House  in  resorting  to  gaming  houses 
with  foreigners  as  well  as  Englishmen,  and  to  ill 
places."  The  last  is  treated  by  the  Speaker's 
friends  (fashionable  men  and  courtiers)  as  a 
trivial  objection,  and  the  first  is  resisted  by  pre- 
cedents. Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  found 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  the  motion  by  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  therefore  "  on  the  question 
being  propounded  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the 
Chair,  a  Speaker  pro  tempore  be  appointed,  the 
question  being  put  '  that  the  question  be  now 
put,'  it  passed  in  the  negative."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  instances  cited  of  the  use  of 
the  previous  question,  and  in  all  others  which 
may  be  resorted  to,  it  never  prevented  full  de- 
bate of  the  main  question.  The  ancient  practice 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Hakewell,  "  if  the  matter 
moved  to  receive  a  debate,  pro  and  contra,  in 
that  debate,  none  may  speak  more  than  once  to 
the  matter.  And  after  some  time  spent  in  the 
debate,  the  Speaker,  collecting  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  the  debate,  is  to  reduce  the  same 
into  a  question,  which  he  is  to  propound ;  to  the 
end,  that  the  House  in  the  debate  afterwards 
may  be  kept  up  to  the  matter  of  that  question, 
if  the  same  be  approved  by  the  House  to  con- 
tain the  substance  of  the  former  debate."  It 
was  the  right  of  every  member  to  speak  once, 
if  he  wished  it,  to  the  matter  moved,  and  of  this 
right  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  any  use  of  the 
previous  question.  Hakewell  proceeds  to  state : 
"  If  upon  a  debate  it  be  much  controverted,  and 
much  be  said  against  the  question,  any  member 
may  move  that  the  question  may  be  first  made 
whether  that  question  shall  be  put  or  shall  be 
now  put,  which  usually  is  admitted  at  the  in- 
stance of  any  member,  especially  if  it  be  second- 
ed and  insisted  on ;  and  if  that  question  being 
put  pass  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  main  ques- 
tion is  to  be  put  immediately,  and  no  man  may 


speak  any  further  to  it,  either  to  add  or  alter. 
But  before  the  question  whether  the  question 
shall  be  put,  any  person  who  hath  not  formerly 
spoken  to  the  main  question,  hath  liberty  to 
speak  for  it  or  against  it,  because  else  he  shall 
be  precluded  from  speaking  at  all  to  it."  The 
previous  question  was  simply  a  demand  that 
when  the  main  question  should  be  ripe  for  de- 
cision, the  House  should  first  pronounce  wheth- 
er it  was  then  expedient  to  decide  it.  It  was 
no  matter  at  what  period  of  the  debate  on  the 
main  question  this  demand  was  made,  the  pre- 
vious question  could  only  be  put  when  the  main 
question  was  about  to  be  put,  and  the  main 
question  could  not  be  demanded  while  any  per- 
son who  had  not  spoken  wished  to  speak  upon 
it.  "  It  is  a  great  mistake,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Lee,  "  that  the  previous  question,  if  asked,  must 
necessarily  be  put,  for  you  may  do  it  all  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another."  In  fact,  when  the 
previous  question  was  demanded,  there  were 
two  questions  before  the  House — the  one 
whether  the  main  question  should  be  decided, 
the  other  what  should  be  the  decision  on  it.  If 
the  first  were  determined  negatively,  it  of 
course  precluded  the  necessity  of  determining 
the  other ;  but  if  the  first  were  answered  affirm- 
atively, the  other  was  to  follow  immediately. 
Before,  however,  either  branch  of  this  double 
question  was  put,  every  member  had  a  perfect 
right  to  be  heard.  In  later  times  the  previous 
question  has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  but 
never  to  destroy  this  right  of  speaking  to  the 
main  question.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the 
debate  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Lowther, 
(November  3, 1775,)  "  that  the  introducing  of 
Hanoverian  troops  into  any  part  of  the  domin- 
ions belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  first  had 
and  obtained,  is  contrary  to  law."  The  affirma- 
tive of  this  proposition  was  maintained  by  Gov. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair,  and  others,  and 
the  negative  by  Lord  Barrington  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ly; when  Mr.  Gordon  declared  his  opinion  to 
be  that  the  measure  was  illegal,  but  well  meant 
and  highly  expedient,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. Then  it  was  that  the  Solicitor  General, 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  entered  fully  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  opposition  to  the  main  question,  he 
contended  for  the  legality  of  the  practice,  and 
stated  numerous  precedents  by  which  it  was 
sanctioned;  and  in  support  of  the  previous 
question  he  entered  into  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances and  arguments  to  show  the  propriety  of 
the  measure.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Lord  North,  and  others,  expressing  their  senti- 
ments fully,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  original 
motion,  as  to  the  previous  question  demanded 
on  it.  The  advantage  which  the  ministry  gain- 
ed in  this  instance  by  the  previous  question,  was 
not  to  silence  the  minority  and  prevent  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  question,  but  to  rally  round 
their  standard  those  who  would  desert  them  if 
compelled  to  vote  directly  on  the  main  ques- 
tion. They  sought  by  this  measure  to  strength- 
en their  main  body  of  well-trained  troops,  by 
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the  accession  of  the  irregular  militia  who  could 
not  be  relied  on  in  a  desperate  charge.  Take, 
for  another  instance,  Mr.  Burke's  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  famous  bill  "  for  composing 
the  present  troubles  and  for  quieting  the  minds 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  America."  After 
the  previous  question  is  moved,  the  whole  sub- 
ject opened  by  the  motion  is  debated  by  the 
great  champions  on  either  side  who  entered  on 
the  controversy. 

J  believe,  sir,  that  some  confusion  has  been 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  previous  question 
(a  confusion,  from  which  even  the  luminous 
mind  of  the  compiler  of  our  Manual,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, was  not  thoroughly  free)  by  supposing  it 
designed  to  suppress  unpleasant  discussions,  in- 
stead of  unpleasant  decisions.  The  fact  is,  that 
formerly  the  discussions  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons  were  not  designed  at  all  for  the 
public  ear,  but  solely  for  the  members  of  the 
House.  There  are  various  orders,  collected  by 
Hatsell,  forbidding  the  Clerk  and  his  assistants 
from  taking  notes,  or  permitting  copies  to  go 
forth,  of  any  arguments  or  speeches  made  in  the 
House.  And  we  know  that  when  Dr.  Johnson 
first  published  those  specimens  of  British  Par- 
liamentary eloquence,  which  spread  its  fame 
through  the  world,  he  was  compelled  to  throw 
over  his  design  the  veil  of  fiction.  They  were 
aunounced  as  the  debates  of  "  the  Senate  of  Lil- 
liput,"  and  the  speakers  were  designated  by  the 
most  barbarous  appellations.  To  this  day  a  pub- 
lication of  speeches  made  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  is,  in  strictness,  regarded  as  a  con- 
tempt, and  may  be  punished  as  such.  In  a 
body,  whose  discussions  were  not  designed  for 
the  public,  and  whose  proceedings  were  known 
only  by  their  final  votes  and  orders,  composed 
of  men  who  had  ever  some  grievances  to  allege, 
who  claimed  the  privilege  of  free  speaking,  so 
essential  for  the  exercise  of  that  right,  and 
whose  plain  habits  of  discourse  were  free  from 
the  fastidious  delicacy  of  latter  days;  all  sub- 
jects, from  which  the  fear  of  royal  indignation 
did  not  restrain  them,  were  freely  bandied  to 
and  fro,  until  the  House  was  ready  to  act  or 
to  declare  its  determination  not  to  act  upon 
them.  The  previous  question  could  not  be 
used  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  an  unpleasant 
subject.  For,  whether  the  previous  question 
was  called  or  not,  every  member  had  a  right 
to  be  heard  once  on  the  main  question. 

The  previous  question  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons  deprived  no  member  of  the  right 
to  amend  the  main  question.  It  has  indeed 
been  made  a  doubt  whether  an  amendment 
could  be  received,  if  offered  after  the  previous 
question  had  been  moved  and  seconded,  and 
proposed  from  the  Chair.  Among  the  argu- 
ments by  which  this  doubt  was  repelled,  it  has 
been  observed  that  to  refuse  the  amendment 
because  not  before  offered,  would  be  to  put  it 
"  in  the  power  of  any  two  members,  by  moving 
and  seconding  the  previous  question,  immedi- 
ately after  the  main  question  is  proposed,  to  de- 
prive the  House  of  that  power  which  they 


ought  to  have  in  all  instances  of  amending  and 
altering  any  question  proposed  to  them."  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  entertained  this 
doubt  answered,  "no  inconvenience  can  arise 
from  the  doctrine ;  for,  if  before  the  previous 
question  is  proposed  from  the  Chair,  though  it 
should  have  been  moved  and  seconded,  any 
member  should  inform  the  House  that  he  wish- 
ed to  make  amendments  to  the  main  question, 
he  will  then  certainly  be  at  liberty  to  do  it,  and 
the  Speaker,  supported  by  the  House,  will  give 
that  priority  to  the  motion  for  amending,  to  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  which  com- 
mon sense  requires."  However  this  doubt  may 
be  decided,  all  concur  in  declaring  that  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  the  previous  ques- 
tion cannot  preclude  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
doubted right  "  in  all  instances  of  amending  and 
altering  any  question  proposed  to  them,"  nor 
can  it  supersede  that  "priority  for  amend- 
ments "  which  "  common  sense  requires."  No,' 
sir,  it  was  reserved  for  us  in  this  age  of  illumi- 
nation, and  in  this  freest  of  all  free  Govern- 
ments, to  adopt  a  rule  which  sets  common 
sense  at  defiance,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of 
undoubted  Parliamentary  right.  It  was  re- 
served for  us  to  declare  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  have  priority  of  a  motion  to  amend. 

If  we  can  find  no  sanction  for  our  rule  in  the 
previous  question  of  the  British  Parliament, 
let  us  examine  how  far  it  is  founded  on  Ameri- 
can precedents.  Here  we  shall  discover  an 
early  departure  from  the  European  manage- 
ment of  the  previous  question ;  but  a  departure 
strictly  consistent  with  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  such  a  question,  and  which  far  from  shack- 
ling legislative  freedom,  simplified  the  rule, 
while  it  afforded  full  latitude  for  discussion  and 
amendment.  If  we  will  examine  the  journals 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  we  shall  perceive 
their  practice  to  have  been  to  regard  the  pre- 
vious question,  as  a  motion  to  set  aside  the 
main  question,  which  was  of  course  a  distinct 
proposition,  and  open  like  all  others  for  free 
debate.  To  this  proposition  the  debate  was 
confined.  If  the  main  question  was  set  aside, 
the  debate  proceeded  no  further.  If  the  motion 
to  set  aside  the  main  question  did  not  prevail, 
it  was  then  before  the  House  unaffected  by  this 
motion,  and  necessarily  in  a  situation  to  re- 
ceive such  a  disposition  as  the  House  thought 
proper  to  give  it.  Postponement,  amendment, 
debate,  were  then  as  completely  in  order,  as  he- 
fore  the  unsuccessful  motion  had  been  made. 
This  was  truly  an  improvement  of  the  old  rule ; 
an  American  graft  upon  the  British  stock. 
Simplicity  of  debate  was  promoted  by  confining 
the  controversy,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  the  main  question — not 
only  on  pleasant  decisions,  but  unpleasant  and 
unnecessary  discussions  might  be  thus  prevent- 
ed. If  on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  the  subject 
was  pronounced  a  proper  one  for  the  decision 
of  Congress,  there  was  then  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  unshackled  wisdom  in  regard  to 
it.    Two  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
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this  American  usage  of  the  previous  question, 
in  the  Continental  Congress :  "  A  motion  was 
made  to  resolve  that  the  members  of  this  House 
keep  secret  from  all  but  the  members  of  this 
House,  under  like  obligations  of  secrecy,  such 
information  as  may  be  derived  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  papers  of  the  committee  of  secret 
correspondence,  or  from  hearing  the  same  read." 
After  debate,  the  previous  question  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Dues — ten  States  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, "  and  so  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  main  question  was  set  aside."  Again, 
on  Friday,  July  25th,  1788,  "the  following 
proposition  being  under  debate,  viz:  that  the 
Secretary  at  "War  direct  the  detachment  of 
troops  marching  to  the  westward,  to  rendezvous 
at  Easton  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence 
into  the  county  of  Luzerne,  for  quelling  the  dis- 
turbances in  that  county,  provided  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Pennsylvania  shall  find  the  as- 
sistance of  those  troops  necessary,  and  provided 
that  the  said  troops  shall  not  be  delayed  in  their 
march  to  the  Ohio,  more  than  two  weeks ;  the 
previous  question  was  moved  by  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  seconded  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, viz:  'that  the  main  question  be  not 
now  put,'  and  on  the  question  to  agree  to  the 
previous  question,  the  question  was  lost — on 
the  question  to  agree  to  the  main  question,  it 
was  resolved  in  the  affirmative." 

In  the  year  following,  Congress  convened 
under  the  present  constitution.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  one  of  the  first  acts  was  to 
establish  rules  of  proceeding;  and  the  commit- 
tee on  whom  this  duty  was  imposed,  consisted 
of  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  had  served  their 
country  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  among 
whom,  with  high  claims  to  distinction,  was  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  manifest  that  this  committee  and  the  House 
regarded  the  previous  question  precisely  as  it 
had  been  viewed  in  the  Old  Congress,  as  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the  main 
question,  which,  if  decided  favorably  to  a  hear- 
ing of  that  main  question,  left  it  perfectly  free 
to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  House.  They, 
indeed,  altered  the  form  of  putting  the  previous 
question,  from  the  negative  to  the  affirmative 
style  of  interrogation.  "  The  previous  question 
shall  be  in  this  form,  Shall  the  main  question 
be  now  put?"  They  also  required  that  five 
members  should  concur  in  asking  for  it :  "  It 
shall  only  be  admitted  when  demanded  by  five 
members."  They  limited  the  debate  on  this 
preliminary  inquiry :  "  On  a  previous  question, 
no  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  without 
leave,"  whereas,  on  other  questions,  he  had  a 
right  to  speak  twice ;  but.  in  the  full  spirit  of 
the  established  American  practice,  they  con- 
fined the  debate  to  the  previous  question  until 
that  was  decided,  and  only  until  then — "  Until 
the  previous  question  is  decided,  it  shall  pre- 
clude all  amendment  and  further  debate  of  the 
main  question,"  unequivocally  evincing  that 
"  amendment  and  further  debate  of  the  main 
question,"  might    take   place    after   decision 


of  the  previous  question.  And  this,  sir,  was 
the  clear,  settled,  undeviating  exposition  of  this 
rule,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  its  adop- 
tion by  this  House.  I  will  prove  this  position 
by  irrefragable  testimony.  In  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Third  Congress  a  resolution  was 
moved,  "  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  an  ascertainment 
to  be  made  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  offi- 
cers of  Government,  and  other  citizens,  on  their 
property,  (in  consequence  of  their  exertions  in 
support  of  the  laws,)  by  the  insurgents  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania."  Upon  this 
resolution,  '  the  previous  question  was  called  for 
by  five  members,  to  wit,  Shall  the  main  ques- 
tion to  agree  to  the  said  resolution  be  now  put  ? 
It  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative — yeas  52,  nays 
81.  The  said  resolution  was  then  amended  at 
the  Clerk's  table ;  and  the  main  question  being 
put  that  the  House  do  agree  to  the  said  resolu- 
tion, amended  to  read  as  followeth :  '  Resolved, 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  cause  an  ascertainment  to  be  made 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  other  citizens,  by  the  actual  de- 
struction of  their  property  (in  consequence  of 
their  exertions  in  support  of  the  laws)  by  the 
insurgents  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  a  representation  of  the  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  respective  sufferers  in 
relation  to  their  ability  to  prosecute  their  seve- 
ral claims,  and  recover  at  law  satisfaction  from 
the  insurgent  aggressors.'  It  was  resolved  in 
the  affirmative."  Here  was  amendment  after 
a  decision  that  the  main  question  should  now 
be  put.  "We  had  no  Sir  Henry  Vane  then  to 
explain  to  us  this  emphatic  now.  In  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  (Thursday,  5th 
April,  1798,)  a  motion  was  made,  "  that  the  in- 
structions and  despatches  from  the  Envoys  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  French  Republic,  communi- 
cated on  the  3d  instant  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  published."  The  motion  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  who  reported  a  disagree- 
ment to  the  proposition.  The  report  being  under 
consideration,  a  motion  was  made  and  second- 
ed, that  the  House  concur  with  a  Committee  of 
the  "Whole.  Whereupon  the  previous  question 
was  called  for  by  five  members,  to  wit:  "  Shall 
the  main  question,  to  agree  to  the  said  motion, 
be  now  put  ?  It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
And  then,  debate  arising  on  the  said  main  qnes- 
tiou,  an  adjournment  was  called  for ;  whereupon 
the  several  orders  of  the  day  were  postponed, 
and  the  House  adjourned."  On  the  succeeding 
day,  "  the  House  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  said  main  question;  whereupon  ordered, 
that  the  further  consideration  be  postponed  un- 
til this  day  week."  Here  the  main  question 
was  not  only  debated,  but  postponed  after  a  de- 
cision that  it  should  now  be  put.  This,  sir,  was 
in  1798,  in  the  days  which  have  been  falsely 
called  "the  days  of  terror;  "  but  which  I  feel  a 
pride  in  showing  were  the  days  of  correct  prin- 
ciples.   "We  had  not  then  discovered  how  to 
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construe  away  the  rights  of  the  people  or  their 
representatives,  by  a  verbal  criticism  on  the 
adverb  "now."  Thisillnstrions  discovery  was 
reserved  for  the  genius  of  modern  republicanism. 

The  first  attempt  that  was  ever  made  to  de- 
stroy the  freedom  of  debate  by  a  perversion  of 
the  previous  question,  was  resisted  as  it  should 
be — I  speak  it  to  the  honor  of  this  House — was 
resisted  by  a  solemn  and  almost  unanimous  pro- 
test. It  was  on  the  15th  December,  1807,  when 
the  Speaker's  chair  was  occupied  by  a  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  perhaps  on  that 
account  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  lineal 
successor  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  therefore  the 
best  expositor  of  his  invention.  On  a  motion 
for  referring  the  memorial  of  sundry  merchants 
of  Philadelphia  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  the  previous  question  was  called  for, 
and  on  being  taken  in  the  form  prescribed, 
"  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?"  itwas 
resolved  in  the  affirmative.  The  main  question 
on  the  reference  of  the  memorial  then  occurring. 
"  Mr.  Ely,  one  of  the  members  from  Massachu- 
setts, addressed  the  Chair,  and  was  proceeding 
in  some  remarks  touching  the  merits  of  the  said 
main  question,  when  Mr.  Speaker  called  the 
member  from  Massachusetts  to  order,  and  de- 
cided, as  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  that  after  the 
previous  question  is  called  for  and  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  precludes  all  debate  on  the 
main  question;  whereupon  an  appeal  to  the 
House,  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Randolph,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bibb  ;" 
and  the  said  decision  being  again  stated,  "  that 
after  the  previous  question  is  called  for,  and  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative,  it  precludes  all 
debate  on  the  main  question,"  the  question  was 
taken  thereon,  to  wit :  "  Is  the  said  decision  of 
the  Chair  correct !"  and  passed  in  the  negative 
by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  14,  nays  103.  The 
principle  of  freedom  asserted  in  this  decision, 
was  reasserted  with  equal  solemnity  and  union 
of  opinion  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  On 
the  1st  December,  1808,  a  resolution  was  pend- 
ing in  the  following  words:  "liesohed,  That 
the  United  States  cannot,  without  a  sacrifice  of 
their  rights,  honor,  and  independence,  submit 
to  the  late  edicts  of  Great  Britain." 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardenier  the  previous 
question  thereon  was  demanded  by  five  mem- 
bers, to  wit :  '  Shall  the  main  question  be  now 
put  ?'  and  the  said  previous  questionbeing  taken, 
it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  A  question 
of  order  being  then  called  for,  to  wit :  '  Is  the 
main  question  open  to  further  debate?'  Mr. 
Speaker  declared  that,  conformably  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  House  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December  last,  it  did  not  preclude  debate  on 
the  main  question.  Prom  which  decision  of 
the  Chair  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  House  by 
Mr.  David  R.  Williams,  and,  the  same  being 
seconded,  the  question  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  wit :  '  Is  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
correct  V  and,  debate  arising  thereon,  the  House 
adjourned."  On  the  next  day  the  House  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  question  of  ap- 


peal, and  the  decision  of  the  Chair  being  again 
read,  the  question  was  put,  "  Is  the  said  decision 
of  the  Chair  correct  ?  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  yeas  and  yeas — yeas  101,  nays  18."  It 
was  impossible  that  any  rule  should  be  more  com- 
pletely settled,  both  by  uninterrupted  usage  and 
solemn  deliberate  adjudications,  than  was  the 
rule  of  the  previous  question  in  this  House.  Itwas 
a  rule  perfectly  consistent  with  good  sense,  with 
the  requisite  independence  of  the  members  of 
the  House,  and  with  the  right  of  the  free  people 
whom  they  represented.  It  preserved  decorum ; 
it  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  unnecessary  dis- 
cussions ;  it  superseded  improper  questions, 
while  it  left  perfectly  untouched  the  fundament- 
al principles  of  parliamentary  and  political  free- 
dom. Thus,  sir,  it  continued  the  more  firm,  for 
the  impotent  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
pervert  it — and  the  better  understood,  from  the 
blunders  which  its  examination  had  exposed. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  the 
memorable  night  of  the  27th  February,  1811, 
the  monster,  which  we  now  call  the  previous 
question,  was  ushered  into  existence,  and  utter- 
ly supplanted  the  harmless,  useful  being,  whose 
name  it  usurped. 

Sir,  of  the  proceedings  of  that  night  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge.  The  Journals,  how- 
ever, record  them  with  a  fidelity  which,  how- 
ever to  be  lamented  on  other  accounts,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  truth.  The  House,  after 
a  busy  day,  and  a  short  recess  for  dinner,  met 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  they  then  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  certain  amendments ; 
reported  by  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  a 
supplemental  bill  prohibiting  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  and  the  question  re- 
curred to  concur  with  the  last  amendments  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  "Debate  arising, 
the  previous  question  was  called  for  by  Mr. 
Gholson,  and,  being  demanded  by  five  members, 
was  taken  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  House,  to  wit :  '  Shall  the 
main  question  be  now  put  ?'  and  resolved  in  the 
affirmative.  After  which  Mr.  Gardenier,  one  of 
the  members  from  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
proceeding  to  state  the  main  question,  when  a 
member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Gholson)  objected 
to  the  right  of  the  member  from  New  York  to 
debate  the  main  question,  after  the  previous 
question  had  been  demanded  by  five  members, 
taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative ;  on  which 
Mr.  Speaker  decided  that,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  it  was  in  order  to  debate 
the  main  question  after  the  previous  question 
had  been  taken.  From  which  decision  of  the 
Chair  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  House 
by  Mr.  Gholson,  seconded  by  two  members; 
and  debate  arising  on  the  appeal,  a  question  of 
order  was  moved  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Porter,  whether 
the  said  appeal  could  be  debated  ?  on  which  Mr. 
Speaker  decided  that,  conformable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  it  was  in  order  to  debate  the 
said  appeal.  From  which  decision  of  the  Chair 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  House  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
Porter,  and  seconded  by  two  members.    And 
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on  the  question,  'Is  the  said  decision  of  the 
Ohair  correct?'  it  was  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive— yeas  18,  nays  66.  The  question  occurred 
on  the  appeal  first  stated  ;  and  on  the  question, 
'  Is  the  said  decision  of  the  Ohair  correct?' — it 
was  determined  in  the  negative.  The  main 
question  was  then  taken,  to  concur  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  their  last  amend- 
ment, and  resolved  in  the  affirmative." 

The  Journal  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  two 
successive  amendments  were  moved  hy  Mr. 
Gardenier,  on  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  King- 
gold,  the  previous  question  was  immediately 
called,  debate  prohibited,  and  the  amendments 
rejected.  A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr. 
Einggold  that  the  bill  be  engrossed  and  read  a 
third  time  ;  on  which  motion  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  called  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Porter,  and  resolv- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  forced  to  a 
third  reading  instantly.  On  the  third  reading, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Ringgold,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  again  demanded,  and,  being  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  the  bill  was  passed.  Here  we 
have  the  great  precedent  which  has  furnished 
the  rule  for  the  subsequent  use  of  the  previous 
question ;  a  precedent  which  nothing  could  in- 
duce me  to  examine  and  lay  bare  to  the  public 
inspection,  short  of  an  overruling  sense  of  duty ; 
a  precedent  stamped  with  every  mark  of  error, 
oppression,  and  abuse  of  power.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  this  night  session  was  holden  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  supplemental  non- 
intercourse  bill  through  all  its  stages.  This  was 
the  holy  end  that  was  to  sanctify  the  requisite 
means.  "  Debate  arising,"  on  agreeing  to  an 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee,  "the 
previous  question  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Ghol- 
son."  Now,  sir,  it  is  a  settled  principle  in  par- 
liamentary practice,  that  the  previous  question 
cannot  be  put  on  an  amendment.  The  very 
question  on  an  amendment  is,  whether  "certain 
words  shall  be  inserted  into,  or  remain  part  of 
a  question."  The  decision  of  the  amendment 
"  determines  that  they  shall  or  shall  not  stand 
in  a  particular  place,  and  has,  therefore,  all  the 
effect  of  a  previous  question."  So  says  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  manual — "  Suppose  a  motion  to 
postpone,  commit,  or  amend  the  main  question, 
and  that  it  be  moved  to  suppress  that  mo- 
tion by  putting  the  previous  question  on  it. 
This  is  not  allowed,  because  it  would  embarrass 
questions  too  much  to  allow  them  to  be  piled 
on  one  another  several  stories  high,  and  because 
the  same  result  may  be  had  in  a  more  simple 
way,  by  deciding  against  the  postponement, 
commitment,  or  amendment."  A  previous 
question  on  an  amendment  is  an  absurdity.  It 
is  a  previous  question  mounted  on  a  previous 
question.  But  parliamentary  usage  was  of  no 
consequence.  "Debate"  had  arisen  on  the 
amendment,  and  this  debate  was  to  be  put 
down,  or  the  bill  might  not  be  passed  that  night. 
The  previous  question  was  therefore  called.  It 
being  decided  that  the  question  on  the  amend- 
ment was  to  be  put  as  the  main  question,  debate 
was  proceeding  on  this  main  question ;  but  this 


did  not  consist  with  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  debate  was  objected  to  as  out  of  order.  The 
Speaker  declared  it  in  order,  for  he  had  received 
too  impressive  a  lesson  on  this  point,  to  commit 
again  the  error  which  had  been  so  solemnly 
corrected.  It  was  expedient,  however,  to  over- 
rule this  decision.  An  appeal  was  therefore 
taken.  On  this  appeal  a  debate  arose,  and  the 
Speaker  was  called  on  to  pronounce  whether 
debate  on  an  appeal  was  in  order.  To  such  a 
question  he  could  return  but  one  answer ;  he- 
knew,  every  man  in  the  House  knew,  debate 
was  in  order.  The  rule  is  unequivocal  and  ex- 
press, "on  an  appeal  no  member  shall  speak 
more  than  once  without  leave  of  the  House." 
But  debate  was  inconvenient,  and,  rule  or  no 
rule,  debate  should  not  be  tolerated.  A  second 
appeal  was  then  taken.  Without  a  reason 
urged  it  was  decided,  in  the  face  of  a  known 
and  positive  rule,  there  could  be  no  debate  on 
an  appeal.  It  was  next  decided,  without  argu- 
ment, in  opposition  to  twenty-two  years  of  un- 
interrupted usage,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
decisions  made  after  a  full  hearing  and  on  delib- 
eration, that  there  conld  be  no  debate  on  the 
main  question.  Thus  liberated  from  every  re- 
straint, and  armed  with  the  newly  forged  weap- 
on of  the  previous  question,  a  mad  majority,  in 
the  wantonness  of  power,  at  midnight,  when 
all  that  was  not  passion  was  stupor,  proceeded 
in  their  career  of  legislation.  The  call  of  "  pre- 
vious question"  negatived  amendment ;  a  second 
cry  of  "  previous  question"  engrossed  the  bill ; 
a  third  shout  made  it  a  law.  Yet  this  is  the 
precedent  on  which  our  present  exposition  of 
the  previous  question  rests  for  its  basis  I  True, 
we  reject  every  part  of  it  but  that  which  the 
majority  now  finds  an  interest  in  retaining. 
We  deny  its  propriety  in  forbidding  debate  on 
an  appeal,  for  three  days  have  not  passed  since 
we  solemnly  debated  an  appeal  from  the 
Speaker's  decision.  We  hold  it  erroneous  in 
applying  the  previous  question  to  an  amend- 
ment, and  cause  it  to  take  effect  on  the  bill  or 
resolution  itself,  stepping  over  the  amendment. 
But  we  follow  it  as  a  guide  for  prohibiting  dis- 
cussion on  the  main  question.  It  is,  sir,  a  well- 
known  rule  of  evidence  founded  on  common 
sense,  that  if  a  witness  manifest  a  disregard  for 
truth  in  any  part  of  -his  testimony,  the  whole 
of  what  he  says  is  discredited.  You  can,  in 
such  a  case,  have  no  security  that  he  relates  the 
truth  at  all.  And  by  the  same  reason,  when  a 
precedent  is  cited  for  the  exposition  of  a'  rule 
of  action,  which  bears  on  its  face  a  violation  of 
rule,  it  should  be  thrown  aside  altogether. 

Full  well  do  I  remember  the  first  instance  in 
which  I  witnessed  the  use  of  this  newly  ex- 
pounded previous  question,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  feelings  which  it  then  excited  in  my 
bosom.  It  was  at  the  first  session  of  last  Con- 
gress, and  on  a  bill  to  impose  a  direct  tax  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  bill  we  had  undertaken 
to  assess,  without  any  valuation,  the  precise 
sums  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  several 
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counties  in  each  state.  To  remedy  the  injustice 
which  this  hap-hazard  assessment  must  necessa- 
rily produce,  agentlemanfromTennessee,  of  great 
influence  in  the  House,  (Mr.  Geundy,)  moved 
an  amendment,  restricted  in  its  terms  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  authorizing  a  correction  of 
such  injustice  by  the  board  of  assessors  after  a 
valuation.  The  amendment  was  about  to  be 
adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  when 
some  gentleman  moved  to  amend  it,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend its  application  to  another  State.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House.  It  was  then  moved 
to  amend  it  further,  by  extending  its  provisions 
to  the  parent  State  of  Tennessee,  to  North  Car- 
olina. Sir,  the  previous  question  was  called  and 
carried.  The  main  question  was  ordered  to  be 
put ;  the  amendment  first  proposed — the  amend- 
ment to  it,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  further 
amendment  to  it,  when  the  previous  question 
was  called,  were  declared  to  be  swept  away  by 
this  besom  of  destruction ;  and  without  debate, 
without  an  opportunity  of  amendment,  the  bill 
was  engrossed.  Such  a  mode  of  laying  taxes 
was  so  abhorrent  from  all  my  notions  of  free- 
dom, that,  new  as  I  was  here — an  unfledged 
member — I  dared  to  join  in  an  appeal  to  the 
House  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  vain- 
ly, yet  zealously,  exerted  all  my  powers  to  re- 
verse it.  Use,  sir,  has  rendered  the  previous 
question  more  familiar  to  me,  but  it  has  not 
diminished  my  abhorrence  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, use  has  but  the  more  fully  explained  the 
detested  ends  which  it  can  be  made  to  answer. 
Six  times  at  least  was  the  previous  question  used 
in  the  last  session  to  put  down  discussion,  and 
the  exercise  of  representative  freedom.  Once 
on  a  bill  giving  arbitrary  powers  to  the  deputies 
of  collectors ;  twice  in  relation  to  the  conscrip- 
tion project;  three  times  upon  the  mammoth 
bank  bill.  Thank  God !  it  once  recoiled  with 
salutary  violence  on  those  who  used  it.  The 
last  stupendous  scheme  of  political  folly  and 
wickedness  (such  I  deemed  it)  owed  its  failure 
to  the  use  of  the  previous  question.  Many 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  know  this 
to  be  the  fact. 


Saturday,  January  20. 
The  Revenue — Direct  Tax. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  again 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
on  the  remainder  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means,  embracing  sundry  propo- 
sitions in  respect  to  the  revenue. 

The  resolve  first  in  order  having  been  read, 
in  the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  so  to  amend  the  act, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  additional  revenues  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  Government  and  maintain- 
ing the  public  credit,  by  laying  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  for  assessing  and  col- 
lecting the  same,"  passed  on  the  9th  January,  1815, 
as  to  reduce  the  direct  tax  to  be  levied  for  the  year 
1816,  and  succeeding  years,  to  three  millions;  and, 
also,  so  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
additional   revenues   for  defraying  the  expenses   of 


Government  and  maintaining  the  public  credit,  by 
laying  a  direct  tax  upon  the  District  of  Columbia," 
passed  on  the  27th  of  February,  1815,  as  to  reduce 
the  direct  tax  to  he  levied  therein,  annually,  to 
$9,999  20. 

Mr.  Lowndes  entered  into  a  defence  of  the 
measure ;  the  effect  of  which,  he  said,  was 
nothing  else  than  to  take  away  certain  taxes  of 
the  people,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  others 
that  would  be  less  severely  felt.  In  answer  to 
an  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Eandolph  on  a  former 
day,  that  the  permanent  duties  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  public  exigencies  without  resorting 
to  double  ones,  he  begged  the  House  to  recollect 
that,  in  the  year  1818,  the  demands  upon  the 
public  Treasury  would  be  ten  millions  and  a  half, 
for  the  Naval  and  Military  Establishments, 
while  the  revenue  from  imposts  could  be  esti- 
mated at  no  more  than  twelve  millions — «o  that 
there  would  remain  only  one  million  and  a  half 
to  answer  the  other  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eandolph  denied  the  change  of  opinion 
imputed  to  him ;  he  held  the  same  opinions  re- 
specting public  debts,  and  the  application  of  the 
public  funds,  that  he  ever  had  done ;  but  the 
benefits  of  experience  would  be  lost  upon  him  if 
he  did  not  know  that  whenever  a  Ministry,  no 
matter  whether  it  was  the  Ministry  of  an  elec- 
tive President  or  a  hereditary  King,  chose  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  created  by  their  own  in- 
capacity or  profusion,  they  were  never  at  a  loss 
to  conjure  up  pretences  for  laying  their  hands 
on  the  public  money.  So  far  from  objecting  to 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  he  would  wish 
to  pay  it  up  to  the  very  day,  for  he  thought  that 
neither  a  nation  with  a  great  public  debt,  nor  a 
nation  that  had  a  great  overgrown  revenue  to 
be  collected,  could  possibly  be  free. 

He  was  averse  to  so  vast  a  Military  Establish- 
ment, not  only  on  account  of  the  expense,  but  of 
the  danger.  If  Ministers  wanted  war,  there  were 
no  means  so  likely  to  procure  it  for  them  as  an 
overgrown  Military  Establishment.  Military 
men  were  fond  of  glory,  the  constituent  elements 
of  which  were  blood  and  taxes ;  and  if  Govern- 
ment were  ambitious  of  a  second  Punic  war, 
their  Military  Establishment  was  the  direct  road 
to  it ;  he  would  therefore,  he  said,  apply  the 
whole  of  their  resources  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  national  debt.  And  here  he  remarked,  that 
Mr.  Lowndes's  calculation  of  twelve  millions, 
being  the  amount  of  the  impost  duties,  must  be 
a  mistake.  The  reports  from  the  New  York 
custom-house  put  down  that  estimate.  Such  an 
estimate  might,  indeed,  answer  the  purpose  of 
inducing  them  to  adopt  the  system  of  internal 
taxation,  which  he  considered  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  ruin  to  the  country.  Much  as 
he  had  deprecated  the  war,  if  it  was  made  a  pre- 
text to  saddle  the  country  with  internal  taxation 
— if  it  was  only  a  device  to  make  the  people  take 
the  yoke  more  kindly,  and  to  fill  the  country 
with  a  host  of  excisemen,  vermin  the  most  nox- 
ious to  the  eyes  of  freemen — he  said  his  opinion 
of  the  war  would  be  changed,  and  changed  much 
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for  the  worse.  The  House  had  been  tried  with 
internal  taxation  before  the  war,  but  were  res- 
tive and  would  not  take  to  it ;  so  to  make  them 
fall  into  it  kindly,  war  was  declared — for,  was 
it  not  known  that  the  war  was  defended  on  that 
very  principle? 

Mr.  E.  declared,  that  his  opinions  of  men  had 
undergone  no  radical  change ;  he  had  the  same 
faith  in  sinking  funds  as  ever — but  very  little 
when  in  the  hands  of  that  being  which  a  philoso- 
pher had  defined  to  be  a  two-legged  unfeathered 
animal.  He  had  great  respect  for  religion ;  but 
that  respect  was  not  drawn  from  inquisitions, 
nor  from  the  sanguinary  zeal  of  Queen  Mary, 
nor  from  the  disposition  of  every  sect  to  perse- 
cute all  others.  So  it  was  with  regard  to  sink- 
ing funds ;  he  knew  their  history  from  the  time 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  down  to  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  Treasury,  and  he  knew  that  they 
were  always  perverted  from  thejr  just  destina- 
tion to  answer  the  purposes  of  every  Minister, 
when  necessity  required  it.  When  the  prodi- 
gality or  incapacity  of  Ministers  rendered  a 
supply  expedient,  the  sinking  fund  was  resorted 
to,  and  necessity  was  the  plea.  Were  money 
wished  for,  -and  no  plausible  necessity  were  im- 
mediately at  hand,  why  then  create  a  necessity  ? 
He  must  be  a  very  bungler  in  his  trade  who 
could  not  do  that.  That  physician  must  be  a 
botch,  indeed,  who  could  not  keep  the  patient 
in  bed.  Provided  the  money  be  desired,  this 
necessity  never  will  be  wanting ;  for  never  was 
there  a  being  in  the  shape  of  a  Minister  so  con- 
temptible as  not  to  be  able  to  find  or  to  create 
it.  Mr.  E.  concluded  with  saying,  that  the 
honorable  gentleman's  estimating  the  annual 
produce  of  the  impost  and  tonnage  at  twelve 
millions  must  be  a  mistake,  since  it  was  as  much 
as  that  fifteen  years  ago.  The  country  had  in 
that  time  doubled  in  population,  and  more  than 
doubled  in  wealth.  And  if  they  who  held  the 
reins  of  Government  would  only  dispense  with 
over  regulation,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  lay 
new  taxes  for  resources,  they  would  have  had 
a  considerable  overplus  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Clay  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Habdin,  and  went  on  to  re- 
mark : — It  had  been  said,  that  this  was  a  time 
of  profound  peace.  It  was  true,  we  were  happily 
at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  but  who  knew  how 
long  it  would  be  our  good  fortune  to  remain  so  ? 
What  was  the  present  state  of  our  relations  to 
Old  Spain?  Who  could  now  say,  with  certain- 
ty, how  far  it  might  be  proper  to  aid  the  people 
of  South  America  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  their  independence  ?  He  did  not  know  how 
other  people  thought  on  those  subjects,  but  they 
made  a  serious  impression  on  his  mind.  We 
have  recently  heard,  said  he,  and  I  believe  the 
information  came  from  the  Minister  himself,  that 
a  demand  has  been  made  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Spanish  Government  of  the  surrender  of  a  part 
of  the  soil  of  the  country;  he  meant  that  part 
of  the  country  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
West  Florida,  which  lies  west  of  the  Perdido, 
and  part  of  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the 


State  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  C.  said  he  would  not 
speak,  in  the  terms  in  which  he  might  be  au- 
thorized to  speak,  of  the  impudence  of  such  a 
demand ;  but  he  considered  it  indicative  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  Government  which 
that  Minister  represented.  Besides,  he  ask- 
ed, was  the  state  of  Europe  settled?  Every 
one  had  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  European  potentates  at  Vienna;  we 
heard,  too,  that  their  ideas  of  legitimate  govern- 
ment were  carried  to  an  extent  destructive  of 
every  principle  of  liberty ;  we  have  seen  these 
doctrines  applied  to  create  and  overthrow  dy- 
nasties at  will.  Do  we  know,  said  he,  whether 
we  shall  escape  their  influence?.  Do  we  not 
know,  though  no  such  intention  may  exist  at 
present,  we  shall,  by  adopting  that  policy  which 
recommends  a  reduction  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
invite  their  attention  to  our  weakness?  Mr.  C. 
said  he  was  for  preserving  the  system  of  inter- 
nal revenue,  on  a  reduced  scale.  He  wanted  to 
see  Europe  settled ;  to  see  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  Spain  placed  on  a  footing 
which  would  insure  tranquillity  on  our  borders. 
Until  he  saw  these  things,  he  was  not  for  ex- 
hausting the  purse  of  the  country  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  vindicate  its  rights  at 
home,  or,  if  necessary,  to  aid  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  South  America. 

Mr.  McKek  said  he  was  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  resolution  blank  as  to  the  amount  of  direct 
tax.  He  perfectly  concurred  with  his  colleague, 
(Mr.  Habdih,)  that  unless  a  disposition  should 
be  manifested  in  Congress,  different  from  any 
thing  indicated  either  by  the  proceedings  of 
this  body,  or  by  conversations  out  of  the  House, 
he  should  be  opposed  to  filling  the  blank  at  all. 
Let  me,  said  he,  ask  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Clay) 
whether  we  should  have  dared  in  1812  to  have 
laid  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  or 
any  tax  at  all,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Peace  Establishment  we  now  have?  When 
particular  circumstances  in  1812  demanded  an 
increase  of  our  army,  and  of  the  resources  ne- 
cessary to  support  it,  what  was  the  course  which 
the  National  Legislature  resorted  to,  to  render 
those  measures  palatable?  Did  we  not  say, 
those  measures  should  exist  only  during  war  ? 
Did  we  not  say  that,  within  one  year  after  the 
return  of  peace,  the  nation  should  be  relieved 
from  taxation  ?  Now  that  peace  was  restored, 
ideal  dangers  were  to  be  conjured  up,  to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  large  establishments ;  and 
where  was  the  Government  that  could  not  at 
any  time  conjure  up  reasons  such  as  these? 
Against  the  doctrines  which  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Clay)  had  expressed,  and  no  doubt  candidly 
and  honestly  entertained,  Mr.  McKee  said  he 
as  sincerely  and  candidly  and  honestly  entered 
his  protest,  as  he  (Mr.  Clay)  had  against  the 
opinions  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Habdin.)  The 
doctrines  of  this  report,  Mr.  McKee  said,  occu- 
pied the  very  ground  which  was  taken  in  Great 
Britain  a  century  ago,  and  would  certainly 
produce  the  same  effects  here  as  they  had  done 
there,  if  like  causes  produce  like  effects.    Show 
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me  the  nation,  said  he,  with  large  expenditures 
of  money,  large  taxes  to  support  it,  and  I  will 
show  yon  a  people  who  have  no  substantial 
freedom,  whose  liberty  is  a  mere  phantom,  and 
has  no  substance  in  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  that  the  committee 
should  rise ;  because,  he  said,  a  fact  had  fallen 
from  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Olat)  which  would  have 
much  weight  on  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
when  it  came  properly  before  them.  According 
to  the  genius  of  this  Government,  none  of  its 
Ministers  had  seats  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and 
consequently  those  members  become  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  its  sentiments  who 
stand  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Executive. 
"Who  should  stand  high  in  its  confidence  if  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  did  not?  and  he  had 
made  a  declaration,  'with  a  view  to  influence 
the  vote  of  the  House,  on  a  money  bill  too,  in- 
volving matter  of  deep  and  high  import.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  did  not  wish  that  the  opinion  and 
influence  of  the  Speaker  should  have  that  effect 
on  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  which  it 
ought  not  to  have  in  case  the  negotiation,  if 
there  was  one  pending,  between  us  and  Spain, 
should  be  in  a  better  state  than  that  of  which 
the  gentleman  had  spoken.  If  such  were  the 
relations  between  us  and  Spain  as  he  had  repre- 
sented, Mr.  E.  said  it  might  have,  and  perhaps 
he  might  say,  ought  to  have  considerable  weight 
on  the  great  questions  now  pending.  For  his 
part,  however,  Mr.  E.  said,  he,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  McKee,)  could  not  be 
frightened  with  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones 
of  Old  Spain.  He  believed  that  General  An- 
drew Jackson  and  the  Tennessee  militia  would 
give  a  good  account  of  all  the  Spaniards  who 
will  ever  show  themselves  west  of  the  Perdido, 
and  their  red  brethen  the  Creeks,  the  Ohoctaws, 

and  Seminoles  to  boot. [Here  Mr.  Olat  rose 

to  explain,  and  Mr.  Bandolph  gave  way  for 
the  purpose.] 

Mr.  Olat  said  that,  when  up  before,  he  had 
not  said  nor  intimated,  nor  did  he  intend  to  be 
understood,  as  communicating  any  fact  which 
the  Executive  was  in  possession  of  in  relation  to 
the  views  of  Spain.  He  had  had  no  conversation 
with  any  member  of  the  Administration  on  the 
subject.  He  alluded  to  a  rumor,  equally,  he 
presumed,  in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  as  of  himself;  he  had  heard  it  as 
coming  from  the  Minister  himself  at  a  public 
entertainment.  Mr.  0.  denied  that  he  had  any 
relation  with  the  Executive,  the  Cabinet,  or  any 
of  its  members,  other  than  any  other  member 
of  the  House  had  or  might  have.  He  had  not 
now,  nor  ever  had,  any  other  relation.  "Whilst 
up,  if  the  gentleman  would  permit,  he  would 
make  a  single  remark  on  that  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman's argument.  The  gentleman  had  shown, 
by  the  latter  part  of  his  remarks,  that  this  mo- 
tion was  wholly  unnecessary;  for,  though  the 
gentleman  had  commenced  by  saying  that  a 
fact  had  been  communicated  which  would  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  before  the 
House,  he  had  ended  by  saying  that,  if  the  fact 
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were  true,  he  woiild  trust  to  General  Jackson 
and  the  Tennessee  militia  to  drive  all  intruders 
from  the  soil  in  that  quarter.  Mr.  0.  said  he  be- 
lieved the  bravery,  the  heroism  of  those  citizens 
would  be  a  safe  reliance  ;  but  he  was  disposed, 
if  necessary,  to  afford  them  auxiliary  aid,  &c, 
without  drawing  too  largely  on  their  patriotism. 
Mr.  Bandolph  resumed  the  floor.  Although 
the  fact  communicated  by  the  honorable  Speaker 
to  this  House  might  not  have  come  from  any 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  for  Mr*B.  to  suppose  it  might ;  for, 
he  said,  when  he  was  intimate  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  he  had  been  let  into  their 
secrets,  and  perhaps  too  deeply  into  them.  Al- 
though this  rumor,  which  had  come,  as  the  hon- 
orable Speaker  had  told  them,  from  the  Spanish 
Minister,  might  not  have  any  influence  on  his 
vote,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  not  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  votes  of  other 
gentlemen.  It  was  not  logical — in  the  fashion- 
able phrase  it  was  a  non  sequitur,  to  say,  that 
because  the  rumor  did  not  affect  him,  it  might 
not  affect  the  opinions  of  others ;  for  perhaps 
the  honorable  Speaker  will  allow,  said  Mr.  E, 
that  I  am  impregnable  to  arguments  of  such  a 
nature.  "With  respect  to  this  rumor,  Mr.  E. 
said  he  was  at  the  first  of  it.  He  never  had  had 
any  communication  with  any  Minister,  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  but  at  his  instance  ;  he  never  had, 
nor  ever  would  he.  He  was  now,  he  repeated, 
at  the  first  of  this  rumor.  Stated  as  this  rumor 
had  been,  was  it  no  cause  why  the  commit- 
tee should  rise  ?  He  thought  it  was — he  knew 
that  the  Speaker  had  not  intimated  that  he  had 
obtained  Ms  information  from  this  or  that  source; 
that,  Mr.  E.  said,  was  an  inference  of  his 
own — but,  as  far  as  language  can  convey  ideas, 
he  was  both  deaf  and  stupid  if  the  Speaker  had 
not  intimated  that  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  Spain,  combined  with  the  reported  demand 
of  the  Spanish  Minister,  would  influence  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  before  the  House.  As 
for  South  America,  Mr.  E.  said,  he  was  not  go- 
ing a  tilting  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Spanish  America.  They  came  not  to  our  aid — 
let  us  mind  our  own  business ;  let  not  our  peo- 
ple be  taxed  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Spanish  America.  Above  all,  Mr.  E.  said,  he  did 
not  mean  to  pour  out  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
his  constituents  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of 
Caraccas  and  Mexico.  In  fact  he  did  not  want 
to  go  in  the  track  of  Aaron  Burr  or  Jonathan 
Dayton — he  did  not  want  any  of  the  territories 
in  that  region  by  conquest,  purchase,  or  volun- 
tary cession.*    If  they  established  an  independ- 

*  Mr.  Eandolph  did  not  speak  without  point,  nor  make 
references  without  application.  The  evil  to  which  he  al- 
luded, existed,  or  had  existed.  Illegal  expeditions  against 
the  Spanish  American  dominions  had  been  planned  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  had  drawn  forth  an  ener- 
getic Proclamation  from  President  Madison :  thus — 

"  Whereas  information  has  teen  received  that  sundry  per- 
sons, citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  residents  within  tho 
same,  and  especially  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  are  con- 
spiring together  to  begin  and  set  on  foot,  provide,  and  pre- 
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ent  government,  he  would  maintain  with  these 
people,  as  with  all  other  nations,  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity.  This  struggle  for  liberty 
in  South  America,  Mr.  E.  said,  would  turn  out 
in  the  end  something  like  the  French  liberty,  a 
detestable  despotism.  You  cannot  make  lib- 
erty, he  said,  out  of  Spanish  matter — you  might 
as  well  try  to  build  a  seventy-four  out  of  pine 
saplings.  What  ideas,  he  asked,  had  the  Span- 
iards of  rational  'liberty ;  of  the  trial  by  jury ; 
of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus ;  of  the  slow  pro- 
cess by  which  this  House  moves  and  acts? 
None — no,  said  he,  none ;  expediency,  neces- 
sity, the  previous  question,  the  inquisition — 
these  were  among  the  engines  belonging  to 
their  ideas  of  government.  The  honorable 
Speaker,  Mr.  R.  said,  had  told  the  House  on  a 
late  occasion,  that  he  saw  instances  of  this  or 
that  in  the  British  House  of  Commons;  the 
honorable  gentleman  had  been  sent  on  a  late 
occasion  by  our  Government  to  Europe— he 
had  been  near  the  field  at  Waterloo— Mr.  E. 
said  he  was  afraid  the  gentleman  had  caught 
the  infection ;  that  he  had  snuffed  the  carnage 
— and  when  a  man  once  catches  that  infection, 
like  that  of  ambition  or  avarice,  whether  taken 
in  the  natural  way  or  by  inoculation,  the  conse- 
quences are  permanent.  What!  said  Mr.  R., 
increase  our  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  on 
the  suggestion  that  we  are  to  go  on  a  crusade 
in  South  America  ?  Do  I  not  understand  the 
gentleman?  [The  Speaker  here  intimated  a 
negative  to  this  question.]  I  am  sorry  I  do  not, 
said  Mr.  R.  I  labor  under  two  great  misfor- 
tunes—one is,  that  I  can  never  understand  the 
honorable  Speaker;  the  other  is,  that  he  can 
never  understand  me — on  such  terms  an  argu- 
ment cannot  be  maintained  between  us — there- 
fore, for  his  share,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  should  put  an 
end  to  it. 


pare  the  means  for  a  military  expedition  or  enterprise 
against  the  dominions  of  Bpain,  with  which  the  United  States 
are  happily  at  peace ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  are  col- 
lecting arms,  military  stores,  provisions,  vessels  and  other 
means ;  and  deceiving  and  seducing  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing citizens  to  engage  in  their  unlawful  enterprises ;  or  or- 
ganizing, officering,  and  arming  themselves  for  the  same, 
contrary  to  the  laws  in  such  cases  made  and  provided:  I 
have,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
warning,  and  enjoining  all  faithful  citizens  who  have  been 
led,  without  due  knowledge  or  consideration,  to  participate 
in  the  said  unlawful  enterprises,  to  withdraw  from  the 
same  without  delay;  and  commanding  all  persons  what- 
soever engaged  or  concerned  in  the  same  to  cease 
all  farther  proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  their  peril.  And  I  hereby  enjoin  and  re- 
quire all  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  all  judges,  jus- 
tices, and  other  officers  of  the  peace,  all  military  officers  of 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  officers  of  the 
militia,  to  be  vigilant,  each  within  his  respective  depart- 
ment, and  according  to  his  functions,  in  searching  out  and 
bringing  to  punishment  all  persons  engaged  or  concerned 
in  such  enterprises :  in  seizing  and  detaining,  subject  to  .the 
disposition  or  the  law,  all  arms,  military  stores,  vessels,  or 
other  means  provided  or  providing  for  the  same ;  and,  in 
general,  in  preventing  the  carrying  on  such  expedition  or 
enterprise,  by  all.  the  lawful  means  within  their  power :  and 
I  require  all  good  and  faithful  citizens  and  others  within  the 
United  States  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  herein ;  and  espe- 
cially in  the  discovery,  apprehension,  and  bringing  to  justice 
of  all  such  offenders ;  in  preventing  the  execution  of  their 
unlawful  combination  or  designs;  and  in  giving  informa- 
tion against  them  to  the  proper  authorities. 
Dated,  Sept.  1, 1818. 


Mr.  Clay  then  rose  and  said,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  the  gentleman  could  possibly  have 
understood  him  as  desiring  to  augment  the 
army  at  this  time,  or  as  desiring  to  undertake 
a  crusade  to  South  America.  [Mr.  R.  intimated 
across  the  House,  that  he  had  inferred  his  views, 
and  not  quoted  his  language.]  Mr.  C.  said  as 
the  question  was  for  the  committee  to  rise,  he 
was  precluded  from  going  into  the  general  ar- 
gument, which  he  deferred  till  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity.   

Monday,  January  22. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
William  Ibving,  appeared,  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 
The  Revenue — Double  Duties. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  upon  the  subject  of 
revenue ;  as  also  on  the  bill  "  to  continue  in  force 
the  act  for  imposing  additional  duties  upon  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place;"  also,  on  the  bill  "to 
continue  in  force  the  act  laying  a  duty  on  im- 
ported salt,  granting  a  bounty  on  pickled  fish, 
exported,  and  allowances  to  certain  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries ;"  also,  on  the  bill  "  to  re- 
peal so  much  of  the  act  passed  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1814,  as  imposes  additional  duties  on 
postage ;"  also,  on  the  bill "  to  continue  in  force 
certain  acts  therein  mentioned ;"  and  on  sundry 
petitions* 

The  bill  for  continuing  the  present  rates  of 
duties  (that  is,  what  are  commonly  called  the 
double  duties)  to  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  was 
first  taken  up ;  and  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Lowndes  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section,  enacting  that 
from  and  after  the  30th  June  next,  there  shall 
be  laid,  levied,  and  collected,  in  the  manner  now 
proposed  by  law  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  forty-two 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  duties  then  existing, 
until  a  new  tariff  of  duties  shall  be  established 
by  law. 

The  question  on  adding  the  new  section 
(above  described)  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 

— yeas  85.  

Tuesday,  January  23. 
The  Revenue — Double  Duties. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  the  bill  to  continue  in  force  the  act 
for  imposing  additional  duties  upon  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  from  any  for- 
eign port  or  place;  and  the  said  amendments  be- 
ing again  read,  the  first  thereof  was  concurred 
in  by  the  House. 

The  question  was  then  stated  to  concur  in  the 
second  amendment,  which  proposes  to  insert 
the  following  section  as  the  second  in  the  bill : 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  there  shall  be  laid, 
levied,  and  collected,  in  the  manner  now  prescribed  by 
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law,  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  the  sum  of  42  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  duties  which  shall  then  exist  on  for- 
eign goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  until  a  new  tar- 
iff of  duties  shall  be  established  by  law." 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  to 
amend  the  said  amendment,  by  striking  out  these 
words :  "  a  new  tariff  of  duties  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law,"  and  inserting  "  the  first  day  of 
February,  1817,  unless  a  new  tariff  of  duties 
shall,  before  that  time,  be  established  by  law." 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gbosve- 
nob,  opposed  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  negatived 
— ayes  57,  noes  87. 

A  motion  was  then  made,  by  Mr.  Desha,  to 
amend  the  said  amendment,  by  striking  out  the 
words  "  forty-two,"  and  inserting  "  fifty ;  "  and 
the  question  being  taken,  was  determined  in 
the  negative — yeas  68,  nays  70. 

The  amendments  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  having  been  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the 
bills  to  the  House. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  continue  the  double  du- 
ties on  imports  was  read  a  third  time  and  pass- 
ed without  a  division. 

Salt  Duty  and  Fishing  Bounties  and  Allowances. 

The  bill  to  continue  in  force  the  bill  laying  a 
duty  on  imported  salt  was  read  a  third  time. 
The  yeas  and  nays  on  its  passage  having  been 
required  by  Mr.  Stanford— a  debate  arose  on 
its  passage,  which  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Eoss, 
Stanford,  Randolph,  Bkigham,  and  C.  King. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  on  various 
grounds,  but  the  debate  turned  principally  on 
the  liability  to  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  draw- 
back to  those  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries. 
The  tax  was  also  opposed  as  oppressive,  and  as 
being  one  of  the  war  taxes,  which  it  was  said 
ought  not  to  be  continued.  The  field  of  debate 
was  entirely  relinquished  to  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  except  by  those  who  defended  the 
bounty  to  fishermen,  &c. 

Mr.  Stanford  declared  that  he  considered  it 
the  most  iniquitously  unequal  tax  that  ever  was 
imposed.  The  Western  country,  he  said,  paid 
none  :  and  one  State  paid  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  tax  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  so  that  that  one  State  paid  almost  a  third 
of  the  whole  tax ;  and,  in  the  fishing  countries, 
they  smuggled  the  salt  they  used,  and  yet  re- 
ceived a  drawback  or  bounty  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax  upon  it. 

Mr.  Pickering  said  the  gentleman  from  Car- 
olina labored  under  a  mistake.  He  wished  the 
honorable  gentleman  would  produce  his  evidence 
of  the  charge.  Smuggling  salt  was,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  so  improbable  that  the 
idea  of  it  was  ridiculous.  The  fishing  vessels 
were  small,  and  the  owners  knew  what  salt  was 
required,  and  took  enough  to  sea  to  cure  their 
fish ;  they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  depend  upon 
a  precarious  supply — none  of  them  would  run 


the  risk  of  defeating  their  voyage  by  going  out 
upon  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  a  vessel  from 
abroad  laden  with  salt.  He  said  that  every  en- 
couragement was  now,  more  than  ever,  neces- 
sary to  fishermen ;  the  town  of  Marblehead  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  war.  A 
hundred  fishing  vessels  sailed  out  of  it,  carrying 
about  a  thousand  men,  before  the  war ;  but  now 
there  were  but  thirty-three ;  at  the  same  time 
the  people  were  so  impoverished  that  they  were 
not  able  to  buBd  vessels,  and  their  right  to  fish 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  taken  from  them 
in  consequence  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  it  was  stated  by  a  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  allowance 
paid  to  the  fisheries  in  lieu  of  drawback,  sur- 
passed the  duty  accruing  from  the  tax  upon  the 
salt  they  used ;  the  reason  was,  that  the  fisher- 
men received  salt  from  vessels  at  sea,  and  sold 
their  drawback  debentures  to  purchase  rum  and 
other  articles.  He  went  much  at  length  into 
this  abuse,  an  account  of  which  he  had  received 
that  very  morning,  from  a  very  respectable  and 
intelligent  informant. 

Mr.  Reed  observed  he  rose  principally  to 
correct  some  errors  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Stanford,) 
and  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Randolph,)  had  fallen  into,  in  relation  to  the 
drawback  on  the  salt  duty,  allowed  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

I  approve,  said  he,  of  the  bill  now  under  dis- 
cussion, and  hope  I  may  be  indulged  a  few  min- 
utes in  offering  some  reasons  in  favor  of  the  vote 
I  shall  give. 

We  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  need  considerable 
amount  of  revenue  to  meet  our  engagements 
and  support  our  credit.  From  what  sources 
shall  we  obtain  the  revenue  we  need?  A  duty 
on  salt  was  imposed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Administration  of  Washington,  and  was  twice 
increased  during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  duty  was  continued  un- 
til 1806.  Can  we  have  a  stronger  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  former  legislatures  on  this  subject? 
It  is  true  the  salt  tax  falls  on  all  classes  of 
men,  but  it  is  also  true  (with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill)  it  oppresses  none. 

It  is  a  tax  which  operates,  in  many  respects, 
justly.  Salt  is  so  bulky,  and  comparatively  of  so 
small  value,  that  it  cannot  be  smuggled.  The 
honest  man  pays  no  more  than  the  dishonest 
and  dishonorable.  But  we  have  been  informed 
by  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont,  (Mr. 
Jewett,)  that  salt  is  smuggled  into  Vermont 
from  Canada,  and  he  mentions  the  fact  as  a  rea- 
son against  imposing  a  duty  on  salt. 

Sir,  to  me,  this  information  was  truly  surpris- 
ing. I  never  before  heard  of  smuggling  salt. 
If  the  information  be  correct,  and  it  comes  from 
such  a  source  that  I  do  not  doubt  it,  on  what 
article  of  importation  shall  we  impose  a  tax  ? 
I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  smuggling  salt,  and  evading  the  duty, 
was  a  sound  reason  for  imposing  it,  and  so  far 
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from  being  persuaded  to  change  my  opinion  by 
the  statement  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  expediency  of 
the  duty.  No  doubt,  great  changes  have  of  late 
taken  place  in  this  country  in  relation  to  the 
payment  of  duties.  I  fear  many  are  not  influ- 
enced by  those  honorable  and  honest  principles 
which  ought  to  govern  any  man.  If  we  cannot 
collect  a  duty  on  salt,  on  account  of  smuggling, 
on  what,  I  ask  gentlemen,  can  we  collect  rev- 
enue ?  Can  we  collect  it  from  a  duty  on  silks 
and  broadcloths  ?  Oan  we  collect  it  from  val- 
uable goods  of  small  bulk  ? 

But  the  bill  is  opposed  because  it  operates  un- 
equally. The  land  tax  is  probably  most  equal 
in  its  operation,  yet  many  gentlemen,  perhaps  a 
majority,  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  I  beg  gentle- 
men who  complain  of  the  inequality  of  this  duty 
to  examine  for  a  moment  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
parative amount  of  the  internal  duties  paid  by 
different  States.  I  hold  the  report  in  my  hand. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  paid,  of  the  carriage 
tax  $33,995  24 ;  Vermont  paid  of  the  same  tax 
$2,890  24.  The  whole  tax  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $225,178  47.  Massachusetts  paid  of  the 
auction  tax  $35,350  04;  Vermont  paid  $14  25 ; 
New  Hampshire  paid  $776  67 ;  North  Carolina 
paid  $1,237  62  ;  Virginia  paid  $4,079  37.  I  will 
proceed  no  further.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all, 
that  any  one  of  the  above  taxes  operates  ex- 
tremely unequal.  Some  press  harder  on  one 
place  and  class  of  people,  and  some  on  another. 
"We  ought  as  far  as  possible  so  to  impose  taxes 
as  to  operate  equally  on  all,  and  oppressively  on 
none.  The  high  price  of  salt  in  some  places  is 
not  owing  to  the  duty,  but  to  the  expense  of 
transportation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  gentlemen  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  the  inhabitants 
on  the  seacoast  pay  much  heavier  taxes  than 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Most  of 
such  persons  are  seamen,  or  engaged  in  com- 
merce. They  cannot  raise  their  own  wool  and 
flax,  and  manufacture  their  own  clothes,  nor 
can  they  live  almost  wholly  on  the  produce  of 
their  farms.  They  live  principally  on  imported 
articles,  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  molasses,  &c, 
which  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  at  sea. 
From  their  situation  and  circumstances,  there- 
fore, they  use  much  more  of  foreign  and  import- 
ed articles  than  those  who  live  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  on  farms,  and  they  of  course  pay 
much  more  of  the  double  duties. 

Some  gentlemen  seem  to  speak  as  if  salt  were 
the  only  necessary  of  life,  and  the  salt  duty  the 
only  tax  felt  by  the  poor.  This,  I  think,  a  mis- 
take. Most  of  the  taxes  imposed  fall  on  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich.  The  poor  must  be  fed  and 
clothed.  They  will  use  many  imported  articles 
which  we  may  consider  necessaries ;  on  all  these 
articles  heavy  duties  are  imposed. 

Sir,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  heard  against 
manufacturers,  in  my  opinion  they  merit  our 
attention.  I  would  not  encourage  them  to  the 
injury  of  any  other  interest.    We  ought  to  con- 


sult the  real  interest  of  all — of  the  farmer  or 
planter — of  the  mechanic  or  manufacturer— and 
of  the  merchant.  What  was  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  and  of  New  England  during 
the  Bevolutionary  war  ?  Did  not  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country,  at  that  time,  suffer  for  the 
want  of  many  necessary  manufactories  ?  The 
price  of  salt  at  that  time  in  New  England,  on  the 
seacoast,  was  four  or  five  dollars.  After  the 
duty  on  salt  was  imposed  and  continued  a  num- 
ber of  years,  some  of  our  citizens,  believing  the 
duty  would  be  continued,  erected  salt-works,  at 
great  labor  and  expense,  vats  and  covers  to 
make  salt  or  sea  water  by  evaporation.  It  has 
been  considered  as  a  manufactory  highly  useful. 
It  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and,  no  doubt,  all  purchasers 
have  derived  an  advantage  from  the  competi- 
tion and  consequent  reduction  of  the  price  of 
salt.  When  the  law  imposing  a  duty  on  salt 
was  repealed,  in  1806,  the  manufacturers  suffer- 
ed extremely.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
salt  manufactories  during  the  late  war  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ?  Salt  has  been  sold  in  their  neigh- 
borhood for  less  than  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
Similar  salt-works  may  be  erected  almost  any 
where,  where  there  is  salt  water.  Some  who 
complain  of  the  salt  duty  have  probably  derived 
an  advantage  already  from  the  manufactory, 
greater  than  all  the  duty  they  have  ever  paid. 

The  amount  of  drawback,  mentioned  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Stajstfobd,)  paid  some  years  ago,  probably  in- 
cludes the  drawback  then  allowed  on  salted 
provisions,  on  which  a  drawback  is  not  now  al- 
lowed. If  not,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the 
drawback  at  that  time  exceeded  the  duty  paid 
on  salt  actually  used  in  the  fisheries. 

The  sum  of  four  dollars  per  ton  allowed  to 
fishing  vessels,  which  have  been  employed  four 
months,  in  lieu  of  a  drawback,  may,  in  some 
instances,  exceed  the  duty  on  salt  used ;  but,  I 
do  not  believe,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  equivalent. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries.  They  were  referred  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, then  Secretary  of  State.  He  examined 
the  subject,  and  gave  a  detailed  report.  The 
result  of  his  investigation  is,  that  no  nation  was 
ever  able  to  carry  on  the  fisheries  without  sup- 
porting them  from  the  Treasury ;  but  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  advantage  of  our  situation  "  would 
place  our  fisheries  on  a  ground  somewhat  high- 
er ;  such  as  to  relieve  our  Treasury  from  that  ne- 
cessity, but  not  to  permit  it  to  draw  support  from 
them,  nor  to  dispense  the  Government  from  the 
obligation  of  effectuating  free  markets  for  them." 
What  was  his  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  fisheries?  What  has  been  the  opinion  of 
European  nations,  and  of  the  wise  men  of  our 
own ?  "If  (said  he)  our  fisheries  be  suffered  to 
decay,  the  loss  of  seamen,  unnoticed,  would  be 
followed  by  other  losses  in  a  long  train.  If  we 
have  no  seamen,  our  ships  would  useless,  con- 
sequently our  ship  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  ship- 
building be  at  an  end ;  ship  carpenters  go  over 
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to  other  nations ;  our  young  men  have  no  call 
to  the  sea ;  our  produce  be  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms,  be  saddled  with  war  freight  and  insur- 
ance in  time  of  war,  and  history  will  prove 
that  the  nation  which  would  be  our  carrier  has, 
for  one  hundred  years  past,  had  three  years  of 
war  for  four  years  of  peace." 

I  am  desirous  to  answer  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Stanford,)  and 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Randolph,)  because  I  think  their  statements 
erroneous,  and  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  reply. 
Their  charges  consist  of  surmises  and  suspicions. 
They  say  they  have  been  informed  that  vessels  fre- 
quently go  to  sea,  on  a  fishing  voyage,  without  salt, 
expecting  to  meet  vessels  at  sea  loaded  with  salt, 
and  there  supply  themselves  and  evade  the  duty. 

The  gentlemen  are  totally  mistaken.  I  have 
been,  for  some  years,  well  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  I 
never,  until  this  day,  heard  it  suggested.  I  be- 
lieve gentlemen  in  an  error,  for  the  reason  offer- 
ed by  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Pickering.) 
"What  rational  man  would  ever  act  so  unwisely  ? 
Go  a  thousand  miles  to  sea  with  a  vessel  and 
seven  or  eight  men  after  fish  without  salt? 
"Without  salt  they  could  do  nothing.  What 
man,  in  his  senses,  would  run  such  a  hazard  to 
defraud  the  Government  of  $40  ?  I  assure  gen- 
tlemen they  have  no  occasion  to  apprehend  any 
danger  from  the  case  mentioned.  I  hope  their 
honor  and  honesty  would  be  sufficient  security, 
if  not,  their  interest  certainly  will. 

"We  are  told  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed by  a  respectable  and  intelligent  man  that 
the  fishing  business  failed  after  the  repeal  of  the 
salt  duty ;  that,  perhaps,  the  debenture  certifi- 
cate might  be  very  convenient  for  those  poor 
men,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  to  purchase  what- 
ever they  might  need  for  the  voyage,  or  for 
their  families. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  fact,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  fisheries  declined,  in  consequence  of 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty. 

There  were  more  vessels  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ing business  in  1807  than  at  any  former  period. 
Since  that  period  other  causes  have  destroyed 
the  fisheries.  But  had  the  honorable  gentleman 
been  correct  in  his  information  on  the  subject, 
he  himself  in  the  close  of  his  statement  offered 
a  sufficient  reason  for  their  decline,  to  wit,  that 
poor  men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  wanted  ready 
money,  which  was  obtained  by  their  debentures 
during  the  continuance  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and 
not  as  has  been  intimated  that  the  drawback  ex- 
ceeded the  duty.  Indeed,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject  from  men  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  I  do  not  believe  the  draw- 
back exceeds  the  duty.  I  believe  those  engag- 
ed in  the  fisheries  have  paid  this  year  as  much 
duty  on  salt  over  and  above  the  drawback  as 
farmers  who  possess  property  of  equal  value. 

I  feel  happy  to  agree  with  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Stanfoed,) 
respecting  the  character  and  importance  of  this 


class  of  citizens.  I  fully  concur  with  him  in 
opinion  that  the  fisheries,  as  a  nursery  of  hardy, 
intrepid,  good  seamen,  are  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence to  this  nation  than  military  academies. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  on  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  carried,  at 
a  late  hour. — Teas  89,  nays  52. 


"Wednesday,  January  24. 
Canadian  Refugees. 

Mr.  Theoop,  from  the  select  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  petition  of  Abraham  Markle 
and  Gideon  Prisbie  and  their  associates,  report- 
ed a  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  Canadian  re- 
fugees, who  joined  the  American  Army  during 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain ;  which  was  read 
twice,  and  committed. — The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  on  due  consideration  of  the  memorial,  and  of 
the  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  contained,  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  memorialists  and  their  associates 
were  residents  in  Upper  Canada  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  to  which  they  had  migrated  from  the 
United  States ;  that  unwilling  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  native  country,  being  attached  to  the 
principles  and  forms  of  its  Government,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  hopes  of  success  and  protection  held  out 
to  them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several  American 
armies  which  appeared  on  their  frontier  and  invaded 
their  province,  they  abandoned  their  families  and 
their  fortunes,  and  joined  the  American  standard ; 
that  tbese  acts  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  their  estates  to 
the  British  Government,  which  were  seized  to  the  use 
of  that  Government  by  its  officers,  in  pursuance  of 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose.  It  further  appeared 
to  your  committee  that  the  memorialists  and  their 
associates  joined  the  American  army  at  a  period 
when  their  services  were  much  wanted,  and  that 
they  were  with  the  army  in  all  its  important  actions 
and  operations  on  the  Niagara,  during  the  campaign 
of  1814,  under  General  Brown,  and  contributed  much 
to  its  success  by  their  bravery,  their  acquaintance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  imparted  of  the  local  situation  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that,  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  the 
American  cause,  some  of  them  were  reduced  from 
opulence,  and  ali  of  them  to  want. 

Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
case  of  the  memorialists  and  their  associates  presents 
a  strong  claim  on  the  equity  of  this  Government,  and 
have  instructed  their  chairman  to  present  a  bill  for 
their  relief. 

Relations  with  Spain. 

Mr.  Robertson  offered  for  consideration  a 
resolution  to  this  effect : 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  lay  before  this  House  such  informa- 
tion as  he  may  possess,  which  he  may  not  think  it 
improper  to  communicate,  relative  to  the  demands 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Spain 
for  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  R.  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  this 
motion,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  with 
which  the  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  nation 
teemed  in  respect  to  the  subject.  If  it  was  a 
topic  highly  interesting  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  generally,  it  was  particularly  so 
to  the  people  of  the  State  which  he  represented, 
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(Louisiana.)  They  had  been  sufficiently  annoy- 
ed and  vexed,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  by  fre- 
quent changes  and  rumors  of  changes  of  their 
form  of  Government ;  and  whether  this  report 
were  true  or  not,  it  was  proper  that  the  minds 
of  his  constituents  should  be  quieted  in  regard 
to  it.  The  immense  distance  at  which  they 
were  situated  from  the  Seat  of  Government 
would  make  them  more  anxious  to  know  the 
truth  on  this  head;  and  he  should  feel  that  he 
neglected  their  interests  if  he  failed  to  make  the 
effort  which  he  had  done,  to  remove  all  doubts 
from  their  minds  on  the  subject. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  debate, 
and  without  a  division ;  and  Messrs.  Robert- 
son and  Clayton  appointed  a  committee  to  lay 
the  same  before  the  President. 


Thdesdat,  January  25. 
Valuation  of  Real  Estate,  and  of  Slaves. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
a  statement  of  the  valuations  of  lands,  lots,  and 
dwelling-houses,  and  of  slaves,  in  the  several 
States,  made  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
22d  of  July,  1813,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution 
of  the  22d  instant ;  which  were  read,  and  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 
Treasury  Department, 

January  25,  1816. 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  Honse 
of  Representatives,  of  the  22d  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  valuations 
of  lands,  lots,  and  dwelling-houses,  and  of  slaves,  in 
the  several  States,  made  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  22d  of  July,  1813  ;  so  far  as  the  same  have  been 
returned  by  the  principal  assessors  to  this  Department. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  &c. 

A.  J.  DALLAS. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Statement  of  the  amount  of  valuations  of  lands,  lots, 
and  dwelling-houses,  and  of  slaves,  in  the  several 
States,  made  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  22d 
of  July,  1813,  and  returned  by  the  principal  assess- 
ors to  the  Treasury. 

The  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  as- 
sumed and  paid  their  quotas  of  the  tax,  and  no  valu- 
ations, therefore,  were  made  under  the  act  of  July 
22,  1813,  in  those  States, 

Value  of  lands,  lots,  and  dwelling-houses. 

$36,957,822 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Vermont  . 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York  *   . 
Delaware  \ 
Maryland 
North  Carolina  J 
Tennessee  §   . 
Louisiana,  one  district  viz :  the  2d 
Value  of  Slaves. 
New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. 
Vermont 


149,253,514 
32,747,290 
21,567,020 
86,546,841 

265,224,983 
14,218,950 

106,490,638 

58,114,952 

28,748,986 

2,312,785 


Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut       .... 

$3,192 

.      842,162 

Delawaref         .... 

142,519 

Maryland 

14,525,845 

North  Carolina  J 

.     34,082,545 

Tennessee  §    . 

9,662,925 

Louisiana,  one  district,  viz :  2d  || 

2,284,765 

Total  Valuation. 

New  Hampshire         . 

$36,957,825 

Massachusetts                 , 

149,253,514 

Vermont            . 

32,747,290 

Rhode  Island 

21,567,020 

Connecticut       .                           .         . 

86,550,033 

New  York  *            .... 

266,067,145 

Delaware  f 

14,361,469 

Maryland 

121,016,483 

North  Carolina  J 

92,197,497 

Tennessee      ..... 

38,411,911 

Louisiana,  one  district,  viz :  the  2d  ||  . 

4,957,550 

*  The  returns  from  the  two  districts  (the  12th  and 
25th)  of  the  valuations  for  the  year  1814,  have  not 
been  received.  The  valuations  of  these  two  districts 
for  the  year  1815,  have  been  taken.  In  four  districts 
(the  7th,  12th,  21st,  and  25th)  the  valuations  of 
slaves  are  not  given  distinctly  from  the  valuations  of 
lands,  lots,  and  dwelling-houses. 

t  In  one  district  (the  3d)  the  valuation  of  slaves  is 
not  given  distinctly  from  the  valuation  of  lands,  lots, 
and  dwelling-houses. 

}  In  two  districts  (the  5th  and  12th)  the  valuation 
of  slaves  is  not  given  distinctly  from  the  valuation  of 
lands,  lots,  and  dwelling-houses. 

§  The  returns  from  one  district  (the  3d)  of  the  val- 
uations for  the  year  1814,  have  not  been  received. 
The  valuation  of  this  district  for  1815,  as  fixed  by 
the  board  of  principal  assessors,  has  been  taken.  The 
valuations  of  slaves  in  two  districts  (the  3d  and  4th) 
are  not  given  distinctly  from  the  valuation  of  lands, 
lots,  and  dwelling-houses. 

||  No  returns  for  the  year  1814  have  been  received 
from  any  of  the  districts,  except  the  2d,  here  given. 

Friday,  January  26. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  oe  the  United  States  : 
To  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  24th  ins  t., 
I  transmit  two  letters  from  the  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Spain  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  his  answer.  JAMES  MADISON. 

January  26,  1816. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Saturday,  January  27. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  Jersey, 
Thomas  "Ward,  appeared,  produced  his  creden- 
tials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 
East/port  Merchants   sued  by  the  British  on 
Duty-bonds. 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a  pe- 
tition of  Jabez  Mowry,  and  others,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  stating  that,  upon  the  cap- 
ture of  Eastport  by  the  British  forces  during 
the  late  war,  a  number  of  bonds  given  by  them 
to  the  United  States,  to  secure  the  duties  on 
imported  merchandise,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  British  authorities;  that  suits  have  heen 
commenced  against  some  of  them  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  at  Halifax,  and  judgment  ren- 
dered ;  that  the  oases  are  now  pending  before 
the  higher  courts  in  Great  Britain ;  that  some 
of  them  have  been  arrested  and  confined  for 
three  months  at  Halifax,  and  that  others  have 
been  pursued  by  the  British  military  force 
within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace ;  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  United 
States  have  also  commenced  suits  against  them 
on  said  bonds ;  and  praying  the  interposition  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  between 
them  and  Great  Britain ;  upon  which  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  money  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  Messrs.  Km& 
of  Massachusetts,  Conher,  Wheaton,  Yates, 
and  Beknett. 

The  Revenue — Direct  Tax  and  the  Peace. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  Revenue  sub- 
ject. The  question  still  under  consideration 
was  the  proposition,  by  way  of  amendment,  to 
repeal  the  direct  tax. 

Mr.  MoKee  spoke  in  favor  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  Paeeis,  of  Massachusetts  said :  I  should 
not  have  risen  in  favor  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  opposition 
it  met  with  from  one  of  my  honorable  col- 
leagues on  yesterday;  unexpected  I  say,  sir, 
because  representing  a  people  whose  interests 
and  sentiments  are  the  same,  I  did  not  antici- 
pate a  difference  in  opinion  on  so  important  a 
subject.  But,  since  I  am  so  nnfortunate  as  to 
differ  from  that  honorable  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  usually  act,  it  may  be  due  to  him,  it 
certainly  is  to  myself,  that  I  should  explain,  in 
a  few  words,  the  reasons  which  will  influence 
my  vote. 

I  consider  the  object  of  the  amendment  to  be 
a  total  repeal  of  the  system  of  direct  taxation 
upon  the  country ;  a  total  repeal  of  a  measure 
obnoxious  in  itself,  and  to  which  this  nation 
will  never  submit,  unless  under  circumstances 
rendering  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending its  rights  or  protecting  its  liberties.  Sir, 
when  this  tax  was  laid,  such  a  necessity  was 
apparent ;  when  it  was  increased  its  necessity 
was  doubly  so.  "What  then  was  the  situation 
of  this  country  ?  Undacwhat  extreme  pressure 
were  these  taxes  submitted  to  ?  It  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  every  member  of  this  House. 
"Where,  on  the  frontiers,  were  we  not  assailed  ? 
In  the  "West,  where  were  we  not  constantly 
alarmed  by  the  depredations  of  the  savages  2  In 
the  North,  where  were  we  not  threatened  with 
immediate  invasion?  In  the  East,  what  part 
of  our  territory  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  ? 
On  the  Atlantic,  what  coasts  were  not  lighted 
bv  the  flames  of  our  ships :  and  I  might  ask, 
what  was  the  internal  situation  of  this  country  ? 
An  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Htjibekt)  told  us  the  other  day,  that  the 


face  of  this  nation  had  become  pale.  Sir,  in- 
stead of  a  paleness  being  upon  the  face  of  the 
nation,  the  stupor,  the  coldness,  and  the  inac- 
tivity of.  death  were  fast  seizing  upon  some  of 
the  extreme  members — a  disease  which  threat- 
ened not  so  much  the  dissolution  of  the  system, 
as  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  parts  dis- 
ordered. Sir,  under  such  circumstances,  these 
taxes  were  submitted  to.  The  people  saw  the 
necessity  of  placing  in  requisition  the  resources 
and  energies  of  the  nation,  and  of  making  a 
most  powerful  effort  to  save  their  country  from 
the  ravages  of  a  vindictive  enemy. 

From  the  Administration  that  had  declared 
war,  not  only  by  the  consent,  but  at  the  im- 
perative call  of  the  people ;  from  that  Admin- 
istration the  same  people  would  not  withhold 
the  means  of  its  prosecution. 

I  ask  gentlemen  to  recollect  for  what  purpose 
these  taxes  were  laid;  I  call  upon  them  to  con- 
sider the  extreme  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  laid,  and  I  warn  them  of  the  conse- 
quences of  continuing  the  system  after  that 
pressure  and  those  circumstances  are  removed. 
If  I  believed  this  tax  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of-  the  late 
war,  if  the  faith  of  the  Government  could  not 
be  redeemed  without  it,  or  were  it  necessary  to 
resuscitate  the  drooping  credit  of  the  nation,  as 
odious  as  it  is,  as  obnoxious  as  it  is,  as  unequal 
as  it  is,  it  should  have  my  wannest  support,  as 
should  all  other  bills  having  the  same  object 
that  might  find  their  way  to  your  table.  Sir, 
in  no  section  of  this  country  have  the  people 
done  more,  to  aid  the  prosecution  of  the  wart 
than  in  that  which  I  have  the  honor  particu- 
larly to  represent.  In  none,  have  they  been 
more  ready  to  contribute  the  means  or  furnish 
the  efficient  force,  and  in  no  district  of  equal 
population  are  to  be  found  more  of  those  hon- 
orable but  unfortunate  testimonials  which  are 
the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the  soldier.  It  is 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  can  assert,  con- 
fidently assert,  that  the  yeomanry  of  Maine 
are  among  the  most  firm  supporters  of  your 
pleasures ;  and  knowing  them,  as  I  do,  respect- 
ing those  with  whom  I  have  been  intimate 
from  my  birth,  I  should  hazard  nothing  in 
guaranteeing  their  future  support.  But,  patri- 
otic as  they  are,  they  do  not  expect  that  the 
taxes  levied  in  consequence  of  the  war  will  be 
continued  as  a  system  in  peace.  For  what  pur- 
pose do  we  want  the  product  of  this  tax  ?  To 
what  use  will  we  apply  it?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  the  people  have  a  right  to  ask  ns, 
and  which  we  cannot  avoid,  but  must  answer. 
They  pay  the  money,  and  of  however  little  im- 
portance we  may  think  the  laying  of  this  tax, 
believe  me,  sir,  the  farmer  will  not  consider  it 
so  unimportant  when  he  is  paying  it.  Com- 
pare the  receipts  and  expenditures  as  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  official 
report,  compare  the  same  as  estimated  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  their  exhibit 
to  the  House,  and  granting  those  estimates  to 
be  perfectly  correct,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  where 
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will  be  the  deficiency.  It  will  be  nowhere ; 
thera  will  be  no  deficiency;  your  ways  and 
means  will  be  sufficient,  amply  sufficient,  with- 
out the  direct  tax,  without  the  furniture  tax, 
and  without  the  taxes  on  manufactures,  the 
long  catalogue  of  which  I  hope  never  again  to 
see  incorporated  in  our  statute  book.  Why 
will  this  tax  be  odious? — because,  as  was  the 
case  in  1798,  it  may  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
people  of  its  necessity.  Like  causes  produce 
like  effects.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Ad- 
ministration of  that  day  should  be  held  up  as  a 
memento  to  every  succeeding,  and  the  rocks  on 
which  that  foundered  ought  never  to  be  oblit- 
erated from  our  political  chart.  Another  rea- 
son why  this  mode  of  taxation  is  odious,  is  the 
great  expense  of  its  assessment  and  collection, 
and  the  number  of  officers  employed  in  aiding 
its  passage  from  the  pocket  of  the  citizen  to  the 
vaults  of  our  Treasury.  The  people  are  unac- 
customed to  this  mode  of  taxation ;  instead  of 
rendering  the  valuation  and  paying  the  assess- 
ment to  officers  of  their  own  choice,  and  be- 
longing to  their  immediate  neighborhood,  they 
are  called  upon  by  men  with  whom  they  have 
no  acquaintance,  and  in  whose  selection  they 
have  no  voice.  To  this  may  be  added  another 
reason  for  repealing  this  tax,  which,  although 
the  last,  is  by  no  means  the  least  important ;  I 
refer  to  the  great  inequality  of  its  operation, 
not  only  among  the  several  States,  hut  among 
individuals  of  the  same  State,  which  I  will  at- 
tempt to  prove.  Sir,  on  examining  the  books  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
will  be  found,  that  taxable  property  of  a  given 
value  in  one  State,  pays  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  tax  that  is  paid  on  property  of  an 
equal  value  in  another,  and  that  too  in  States 
where  the  constitutional  provisions  relating  to 
direct  taxation,  have  a  similar  operation.  Take, 
for  example,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  Vermont.  The  average  of  the 
tax  contemplated  by  the  resolution  now  under 
debate,  will  be  in  Massachusetts,  twenty-one 
cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty ;  in  Vermont,  it  will  he  thirty  cents ;  ia 
Rhode  Island  but  sixteen ;  and  in  Connecticut 
but  thirteen.  The  result  will  be  this,  that  lay- 
ing the  proposed  tax  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts at  the  above  rate  of  twenty-one  cents  upon 
each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  will 
pay  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
when  at  the  rate  as  paid  by  Rhode  Island,  her 
proportion  would  amount  to  but  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  as  paid  by 
Connecticut  only  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  dollars.  Against  Vermont,  the 
inequality  will  be  still  greater;  the  quota  of 
that  State  will  be  ninety-eight  thousand  dollars, 
while  the  same  amount  of  property  in  Connec- 
ticut will  pay  but  forty-three  thousand.  This 
great  inequality,  which  cannot  be  avoided  with- 
out a  violation  of  constitutional  principles,  is  to 
my  mind  a  sufficient  justification  for  advocating 
an  entire  repeal  of  the  system. 


Mr.  Clay.  (Speaker)  said  the  course  had  been 
pursued  ever  since  he  had  had  the  honor  of  a 
seat  on  this  floor,  to  select  some  subject  daring 
the  early  part  of  the  session,  on  which,  by  a 
general  understanding,  gentlemen  were  allowed 
to  indulge  themselves  in  remarks  on  the  exist- 
ing state  of  public  affairs.  The  practice  was  a 
very  good  one,  he  said,  and  there  could  be  no 
occasion  more  proper  than  that  of  a  proposition 
to  lay  a  direct  tax. 

Those  who  have  for  fifteen  years  past  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  this  Government,  have 
conducted  this  nation  to  an  honorable  point  of  ' 
elevation,  at  which  they  may  justly  pause, 
challenge  a  retrospect,  and  invite  attention  to 
the  bright  field  of  prosperity  which  lies  before  us. 

The  great  objects  of  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance in  the  report  under  consideration  are,  in 
the  first  place,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debts,  and  in  the  second,  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  the 
payment  of  such  expenses  as  should  be  author- 
ized by  Congress.  The  greater  part  of  the  debt, 
Mr.  0.  admitted,  had  grown  out  of  the  late 
war ;  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  it  consisted 
of  that  contracted  in  the  former  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  a  portion  of  it  perhaps  of  thatL 
which  arose  out  of  the  wars  with  Tripoli  ana 
Algiers.  Gentlemen  had  on  this  occasion, 
therefore,  fairly  a  right  to  examine  into  the 
course  of  the  Administration  heretofore,  to  de- 
monstrate the  impolicy  of  those  wars,  and  the 
injudiciousness  of  the  public  expenditures  gen- 
erally. In  the  cursory  view  which  he  should 
take  of  this  subject,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
he  should  pay  no  particular  attention  to  what 
had  passed  before  in  debate. 

He  proceeded  to  examine  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  and  the  fruits  of  the  war — questions 
of  more  recent  date,  and  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  discussion.  The  terms 
of  the  peace,  Mr.  C.  said,  must  he  determined 
by  the  same  rule  that  was  applicable  to  the  de- 
claration of  war — that  rule  which  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  the 
peace  was  made.  And,  even  if  it  were  true 
that  all  the  sanguine  expectations  which  might 
have  been  formed  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  war  were  not  realized  by  the  terms  of  the 
subsequent  peace,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  war 
was  improperly  declared,  or  the  peace  dishonor- 
able, unless  the  condition  of  the  parties  in  re- 
lation to  other  powers  jjemained  substantially 
the  same  throughout  tnl  struggle,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  as  they  were 
at  the  commencement  of  it.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  France  was  annihilated — blot- 
ted out  of  the  map  of  Europe ; — the  vast  power 
wielded  by  Bonaparte  existed  no  longer.  Let 
it  be  admitted  that  statesmen,  in  laying  their 
course,  are  to  look  at  probable  events — that 
their  conduct  is  to  be  examined  with  reference 
to  the  course  of  events  which  in  all  human  prob- 
ability might  have  been  anticipated — and  is 
there  a  man  in  this  House  in  existence  who  can 
say,  that  on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1812,  when 
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the  war  was  declared,  it  would  have  been  anti- 
cipated that  Great  Britain  would,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  general  peace,  resulting  from  the 
overthrow  of  a  power  whose  basements  were 
supposed  to  be  deeper  laid,  more  ramified,  and 
more  extended,  than  those  of  any  power  ever 
were  before — be  placed  in  the  attitude  in  which 
she  stood  in  December,  1814?  "Would  any  one 
say  that  the  Government  could  have  anticipated 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  ought  to  have  been 
governed  in  its  conduct  accordingly  ?  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  did  not  expect — not 
a  power  in  Europe  believed — as  late  even  as 
January,  1814,  that,  in  the  ensuing  March,  Bona- 
parte would  abdicate,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  would  follow.  What  then  was 
the  actual  condition  of  Europe  when  peace 
was  concluded?  A  perfect  tranquillity  reigned 
throughout ;  for,  as  late  as  the  1st  of  March, 
the  idea  of  Napoleon  reappearing  in  Prance 
was  as  little  entertained  as  that  of  a  man's 
coming  from  the  moon  to  take  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  country.  In  December, 
1814,  a  profound  and  apparently  permanent 
peace  existed.  Great  Britain  was  left  to  dispose 
of  the  vast  force — the  accumulation  of  twenty- 
five  years — the  work  of  an  immense  system  of 
finance  and  protracted  war.  She  was  at  liberty 
to  employ  that  undivided  force  against  this  coun- 
try. Under  such  circumstances,  it  did  not 
follow,  Mr.  0.  said,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down,  either  that  the  war  ought  not  to  have 
been  made,  or  that  peace,  on  such  terms,  ought 
not  to  have  been  concluded. 

What  then,  Mr.  0.  asked,  were  the  terms  of 
the  peace?  The  regular  Opposition  in  this 
country — the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House — had  not  come  out  to  challenge  an 
investigation  of  the  terms  of  the  peace,  although 
they  had  several  times  given  a  sidewipe  at  the 
treaty  on  occasions  with  which  it  had  no  neces- 
sary connection.  It  had  been  sometimes  said 
that  we  had  gained  nothing  by  the  war— that  the 
fisheries  were  lost,  &c.  How,  he  asked,  did  this 
question  of  the  fisheries  really  stand  ?  By  the 
first  part  of  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  the  right  was  recognized  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
the  Grand  bank  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  >at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any 
time  to  fish.  This  right  was  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  our  sovereignty,  although  it  is  denied  to 
some  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  not 
contested  at  Ghent ;  it  has  never  been  drawn 
in  question  by  Great  Britain.  But,  by  the  same 
third  article,  it  was  further  stipulated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
"liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British 
fishermen  shall  use,  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure 
the  same  on  that  island,)  and  also  on  the  coast, 
bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and  that 
the   American   fishermen   shall   have  liberty 


to  dry  and  cure  •  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mag- 
dalen Island,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  remain  unsettled ;  but,  so  soon  as  the  same 
or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish 
at  such  settlement,  without  a  previous  agree- 
ment for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants, 
proprietors,  or  possessors,  of  the  ground." 

The  British  Commissioners,  assuming  that 
those  liberties  had  expired  by  the  war  between 
the  two  countfies,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
negotiation  declared  that  they  would  not  be  re- 
vived without  an  equivalent.  Whether  the 
Treaty  of  1783  does  not  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  according  to  which  treaties  are 
vacated  by  a  war  breaking  out  between  the  par- 
ties, is  a  question  on  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
express  an  opinion.  The  first  article  of  that 
treaty,  by  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  was  not  abrogated  by  the  war ; 
that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  same  instrument 
which  define  the  limits,  privileges,  and  liberties, 
attaching  to  that  sovereignty,  were  equally  un- 
affected by  the  war,  might  be  contended  for 
with  at  least  much  plausibility.  If  we  deter- 
mined to  offer  them  the  equivalent  required, 
the  question  was,  what  should  it  be  ?  When  the 
British  Commissioners  demanded,  in  their  projet, 
a  renewal  to  Great  Britain  of  the  right  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  a  bare  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commissioners  offered  to  renew  it,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  liberties  in  question  were 
renewed  to  us.  He  was  not  one  of  ttiat  majori- 
ty. He  would  not  trouble  the  committee  with 
his  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  the  offer.  A 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  actuated  he  believed 
by  the  best  motives,  made  however  the  offer, 
and  it  was  refused  by  the  British  Commis- 
sioners. 

If  the  British  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  1783  be  correct,  we  have  lost  the  liberties 
in  question.  What  the  value  of  them  really  is, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  two  gen- 
tlemen who  agreed.  The  great  value  of  the 
whole  mass  of  our  fishery  interests,  as  connect- 
ed with  our  navigation  and  trade,  was  sufficient- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  tonnage  employed ;  but, 
what  was  the  relative  importance  of  these 
fisheries,  there  was  great  contrariety  of  state- 
ments. They  were  liberties  to  be  exercised 
within  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  some  of  them 
were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  contingency 
of  settlement.  He  did  not  believe  that  much 
importance  attached  to  such  liberties.  And, 
supposing  them  to  be  lost,  we  are  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently indemnified  by  the  redemption  of  the 
British  mortgage  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  great  stream,  on  that  suppo- 
sition, is  placed  (where  it  ought  to  be)  in  the 
same  independent  condition  with  the  Hudson, 
or  any  other  river  in  the  United  States. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  construction 
of  the  Treaty  of  1783  be  the  true  one,  these 
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liberties  remain  to  us,  and  the  right  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  as  secured  to  Great 
Britain  by  that  instrument,  continues  with 
her. 

But,  Mr.  0.  said,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a 
gentleman  from  the  Western  country  (Mr.  Hab- 
Bin)  exclaim,  that  we  had  gained  nothing  by 
the  war.  Great  Britain  acquired,  by  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay,  the  right  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  within  our  Territories.  It  was  a 
right  upon  which  she  placed  great  value,  and 
from  the  pursuit  of  which  she  did  not  desist 
without  great  reluctance.  It  had  been  exercis- 
ed by  her  agents  in  a  manner  to  excite  the 
greatest  sensibility  in  the  Western  country. 
This  right  was  clearly  lost  by  the  war ;  for 
whatever  may  be  the  true  opinion  as  to  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stipulations  of  that  of  1794  no  longer  exist. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  great  object  in  the 
continuation  of  the  war  had  been  to  secure  our 
mariners  against  impressment,  and  that  peace 
was  made  without  accomplishing  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Opposition,  he  presumed  that  they 
would  not  urge  any  such  argument.  For,  if 
their  opinion  was  to  be  inferred  (though  he 
hoped  in  this  case  it  was  not)  from  that  of  an 
influential  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Op- 
position, we  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  think  the  British  doctrines  wrong  on  this 
subject.  He  alluded  to  a  letter  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  of  great  consideration,  re- 
siding in  an  adjoining  State,  to  a  member  of  this 
House,  in  which  the  writer  states  that  he  con- 
ceives the  British  claim  to  be  right,  and  ex- 
presses his*hope  that  the  President,  however  he 
might  kick  at  it,  would  be  compelled  to  swallow 
the  bitter  pill.  If  the  peace  had  really  given 
np  the  American  doctrine,  it  would  have  been, 
according  to  that  opinion,  merely  yielding  to 
the  force  of  the  British  right.  In  that  view  of  the 
subject,  the  error  of  the  Administration  would 
have  been  in  contending  for  too  much  in  behalf 
of  this  country ;  for  he  presumed  there  was  no 
doubt  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  would 
be  an  important  principle  gained  to  secure  our 
seamen  against  British  impressment.  And  he 
trusted  in  God  that  all  future  Administrations 
would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  contending  for 
too  much  than  too  little  for  America. 

But  Mr.  0.  was  willing  to  admit  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Administration  ought  to  be  tried 
by  their  own  opinions,  and  not  those  of  the  Op- 
position. One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  war, 
and  of  its  continuance,  was  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment exercised  by  Great  Britain ;  and  if 
this  claim  has  been  admitted,  by  necessary  im- 
plication or  express  stipulation,  the  Administra- 
tion has  abandoned  the  rights  of  our  seamen.  It 
was  with  utter  astonishment  that  he  heard  that 
it  had  been  contended  in  this  country,  that  be- 
cause our  right  of  exemption  from  the  practice 
had  not  been  expressly  secured  in  the  treaty,  it 
was  therefore  given  up !  It  was  impossible  that 
such  an  argument  could  be  advanced  on  that 
floor.    No  member  who  regarded  his  reputa- 


tion would  dare  to  advance  such  an  argument 
here. 

Had  the  war  terminated,  the  practice  con- 
tinning,  he  admitted  that  such  might  be  a  fair 
inference ;  and  on  some  former  occasion  he  had 
laid  down  the  principle,  which  he  thought  cor- 
rect, that  if  the  United  States  did  then  make 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  war  in  Europe 
continuing,  and  therefore  she  continuing  the 
exercise  of  the  practice,  without  any  stipulation 
to  secure  us  against  its  effects,  the  plain  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  we  had  surrendered  the. 
right.  But  what  was  the  fact?  At  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Great 
Britain  had  ceased  the  practice  of  impressment ; 
she  was  not  only  at  peace  with  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  but  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
permanent  and  d*able  peace.  The  treaty  be- 
ing silent  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  the 
only  plain,  rational  result  was,  that  neither 
party  had  conceded  its  rights,  but  they  were 
left  totally  unaffected  by  it.  Mr.  0.  said  he  re- 
collected to  have  heard  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  whilst  he  was  in  Europe,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  doctrine  advanced  here  on  this 
subject.  The  British  ministry  were  charged  by 
a  member  of  the  Opposition  with  having  sur- 
rendered their  right  of  impressment,  and  the 
same  course  of  reasoning  was  employed  to  prove 
it  as  he  understood  was  employed  in  this  coun- 
try to  prove  our  acquiescence  in  that  practice. 
The  argument  was  this :  the  war  was  made  on 
the  professed  ground  of  resistance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment;  the  peace  having  been 
made  without  a  recognition  of  the  right  by 
America,  the  treaty  being  silent  on  the  subject, 
the  inference  was,  that  the  British  authorities 
had  surrendered  the  right ;  that  they  had  failed 
to  secure  it,  and,  having  done  so,  had  in  effect 
yielded  it.  The  member  of  the  Opposition  in 
England,  was  just  as  wrong  as  any  member  of 
this  House  would  be,  who  should  contend  that 
the  right  of  impressment  is  surrendered  to  the 
British  government.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  0.  said, 
neither  party  had  surrendered  its  rights;  things 
remain  as  though  the  war  had  never  been  made ; 
both  parties  are  in  possession  of  all  the  rights 
they  had  anterior  to  the  war.  Lest  it  might 
be  deduced  that  his  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  impressment  had  undergone  a  change,  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  although  he 
desired  to  preserve  peace  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  and  to  maintain  be- 
tween them  that  good  understanding  calculated 
to  promote  the  interest  of  each,  yet,  whenever 
Great  Britain  should  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  her  design  to  apply  her  doctrine  of  impress- 
ment as  heretofore,  he  was,  for  one,  ready  to 
take  up  arms  again  to  oppose  her.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  two  nations  had  been  placed  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  as  to  a  practice  growing  out 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  war  ceasing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  left  Eng- 
land and  America  engaged  in  a  contest  on  an 
aggression  which  had  also  practically  ceased. 
The  question  had  then  presented  itself,  whether 
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the  United  States  should  be  kept  in  war,  to  gain 
an  abandonment  of  what  had  become  a  mere 
abstract  principle,  or  looking  at  the  results,  and 
relying  on  the  good  sense  and  sound  discretion 
of  both  countries,  we  should  not  recommend 
the  termination  of  the  war.  When  no  practical 
evil  could  result  from  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, and  there  was  no  more  than  a  possibility 
of  the  removal  of  the  practice  of  impressment, 
I,  as  one  of  the  mission,  consented  with  sincere 
pleasure  to  the  peace,  satisfied  that  we  gave  up 
no  right,  sacrificed  no  honor,  compromitted  no 
important  principle.  He  said,  then,  applying  the 
rule  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  as  that  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  peace,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
conditions  or  terms  of  the  peace  that  was  dishon- 
orable, nothing  for  reproach,  nothing  for  regret. 
What  have  we  gained  by  the  war  ?  Mr.  0.  said 
he  had  shown  we  had  lost  nothing  in  rights,  ter- 
ritory, or  honor ;  nothing  for  which  we  ought 
to  have  contended,  according  to  the  principles 
of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  or  according  to 
our  own.  Have  we  gained  nothing  by  the  war? 
Let  any  man  look  at  the  degraded  condition  of 
this  country  before  the  war ;  the  scorn  of  the 
universe,  the  contempt  of  ourselves ;  and  tell 
me  if  we  have  gained  nothing  by  the  war? 
What  is  our  present  situation?  Respectability 
and  character  abroad — security  and  confidence 
at  home.  If  we  have  not  obtained  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  the  full  measure  of  retribution,  our 
character  and  constitution  are  placed  on  a  solid 
basis,  never  to  be  shaken.  The  glory  acquired 
by  our  gallant  tars — by  our  Jacksons  and  our 
Browns  on  the  land — is  that  nothing?  True, 
we  have  had  our  vicissitudes ;  that  there  were 
humiliating  events  which  the  patriot  could  not 
review  without  deep  regret.  But  the  great  ac- 
count, when  it  came  to  be  balanced,  thank  God, 
would  be  found  vastly  in  our  favor.  Is  there 
a  man,  he  asked,  who  would  have  obliterated 
from  the  proud  pages  of  our  history,  the  bril- 
liant achievements  of  Jackson,  Brown,  Scott, 
and  the  host  of  heroes  on  land,  and  sea  whom 
he  would  not  enumerate?  Is  there  a  man  who 
could  not  desire  a  participation  in  the  national 
glory  acquired  by  the  war?  Yes,  national 
glory,  which  however  the  expression  may  be 
condemned  by  some,  must  be  cherished  by  every 
genuine  patriot.  What  do  I  mean  by  national 
glory  ?  Glory,  such  as  Hull,  of  the  Constitution, 
Jackson,  Lawrence,  Perry,  have  acquired.  And 
are  gentlemen  insensible  to  their  deeds — to  the 
value  of  them  in  animating  the  country  in  the 
hour  of  peril  hereafter?  Did  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  preserve  Greece  but  once  ?  While 
the  Mississippi  continues  to  bear  the  tributes 
of  the  iron  mountains  and  the  Alleghany  to  her 
Delta,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  8th  of 
January  shall  be  remembered,  and  the  glory  of 
that  day  shall  stimulate  future  patriots,  and 
nerve  the  arms  of  unborn  freemen  in  driving 
the  presumptuous  invader  from  our  country's 
soil !  Gentlemen  may  boast  of  their  insensi- 
bility to  feelings  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  such  events.    But  he  would  ask  does  the  re- 


collection of  Bunker's  Hill,  of  Saratoga,  of 
Torktown,  afford  them  no  pleasure?  Every 
act  of  noble  sacrifice  to  the  country,  every  in- 
stance of  patriotic  devotion  to  her  cause,  has  its 
beneficial  influence.  A  nation's  character  is  the 
sum  of  its  splendid  deeds.  They  constitute  one 
common  patrimony — the  nation's  inheritance. 
They  awe  foreign  powers.  They  arouse  and 
animate  our  own  people.  Do  gentlemen  derive 
no  pleasure  from  the  recent  transactions  in  the 
Mediterranean?  Can  they  regard  unmoved, 
the  honorable  istue  of  a  war,  in  support  of  our 
national  rights,  declared,  prosecuted,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  treaty  in  which  the  enemy  sub- 
mitted to  a  carte  blanche,  in  the  short  period  of 
forty  days  ?  The  days  of  chivalry  are  not  gone. 
They  have  been  revived  in  the  person  of  Com- 
modore Decatur,  who,  in  releasing  from  infidel 
bondage  Christian  captives,  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
country  and  their  friends,  has  placed  himself 
beside  the  most  renowned  knights  of  former 
times.  I  love  true  glory,  said  Mr.  C.  It  is  this 
sentiment  which  ought  to  be  cherished ;  and  in 
spite  of  cavils  and  sneers,  and  attempts  to  put 
it  down,  it  will  finally  conduct  this  nation  to 
that  height  to  which  God  and  nature  have  des- 
tined it.  Three  wars,  those  who  at  present  ad- 
minister this  Government  may  say,  and  say  with 
proud  satisfaction,  they  have  safely  conducted 
us  through.  Two  with  powers  which,  though 
otherwise  contemptible,  have  laid  almost  all 
Europe  under  tribute — a  tribute  from  which  we 
are  now  exonerated.  The  third,  with  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  powers  that  the  world  ever 
saw.  These  struggles  have  not  been  without 
their  sacrifices,  nor  without  then-  lessons.  They 
have  created  or  rather  greatly  increased  the 
public  debt.  They  have  taught  that  to  preserve 
the  character  we  have  established,  preparation 
for  war  is  necessary. 
When  Mr.  Clay  had  taken  his  seat — 
Mi-.  Hopktnson  rose  and  said :  My  participa- 
tion in  the  counsels  of  the  country  is  of  such 
recent  date,  that  I  may  feel  astonishment  at 
occurrences  which  excited  no  surprise  in  more 
experienced  politicians.  The  course  which  the 
business  now  under  discussion  has  taken  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  phenomenon  in  legislation.  This 
Congress,  sir,  assembled  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  war  which  had  called  for  vast  efforts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  accumulated  a  very  heavy  debt. 
At  the  commencement  of  the*  session  the  usual 
committees  for  the  arrangement  of  the  public 
business  were  appointed,  and  among  the  rest, 
most  prominent  and  most  important,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  It  was  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  nation,  to  make  accurate  es- 
timates of  its  wants,  a  judicious  examination  of 
its  means,  and  fairly  and  impartially  to  apply 
the  one  to  the  necessities  of  the  other.  The 
committee  then  appointed,  in  due  time,  and  it 
is  presumed  on  due  consideration,  made  their 
report  upon  these  high  matters  to  the  House, 
and  the  debate  we  are  now  engaged  in  arises 
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out  of  that  report.  In  the  usual  course  of  par- 
liamentary affairs,  it  was  doubtless  to  have  been 
expected,  that  the  opposition,  if  any,  to  the 
estimates  and  means  thus  furnished  by  the 
avowed  friends  of  the  Administration,  would 
have  come  from  what  I  find  is  called  "  the  Op- 
position." But  no  such  thing.  We,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  sat  patient  and  silent,  pre- 
pared to  take  our  share  of  the  burden,  and  en- 
dure our  portion  of  the  suffering.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  indications  in  our  knowledge, 
the  system  then  matured  and  delivered,  would 
have,  generally  at  least,  been  adopted  and  car- 
ried into  operation — when,  behold,  the  storm 
of  opposition  rises,  not  with  the  Opposition,  but 
the  declared  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  of  those  measures  which  have 
called  for  these  extraordinary  burdens  and  sup- 
plies !  I  should  have  supposed  that  these  gen- 
tlemen would  have  been  willing  to  forget  local 
interests,  to  surrender  subordinate  opinions,  and 
to  unite  heartily  in  the  great  work  of  paying 
the  national  debt,  and  providing  for  future  ex- 
penditures. But,  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly 
remembered,  that  the  first  assault  upon  the  re- 
ported system  of  finance,  that  assault  which 
goes  to  its  vitality,  and  opened  a  breach  which 
others — still  declared  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration—have widened,  was  made  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  A  motion  was  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  reduce  the  land  tax  from  three  to 
two  millions.  This  motion  failed.  Not  dis- 
heartened by  the  defeat,  he  followed  up  the  at- 
tempt by  a  blow  infinitely  more  deadly  to  the 
whole  scheme,  by  moving  that  the  land  tax 
should  be  an  annual  tax ;  while  every  other  tax 
reported  is  perpetual,  and  the  whole  together 
declared  to  be  a  permanent  system  of  taxation. 
In  this,  the  gentleman  was  successful,  and  so 
great  a  part  as  three  millions  of  a  permanent 
system,  has  assurance  of  existence  but  for  a 
single  year.  If  this  unfortunate,  and  I  may  say 
ill-judged  movement,  shall  throw  the  whole  into 
confusion,  and  the  Government  is  thereby  em- 
barrassed, the  public  faith  impeached,  and  the 
public  establishments  pinched,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered whence  these  evils  have  flowed ;  let  them 
be  traced  to  their  true  source,  the  friends  of 
the  Administration,  and  not  to  the  Opposition. 
When  the  honorable  Speaker  had  made  this 
first  step,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  some 
other  gentleman,  of  the  same  side,  should  be 
ambitious  to  step  before  him,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  his  colleague  proposes  to  abolish 
altogether  this  odious  land-tax,  and  strike  it  out 
of  the  system ;  and,  of  course,  to  throw  these 
three  millions  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
have  been,  or  may  be,  kind  enough  to  take  the 
rest  of  the  burden.  Is  this  dealing  fairly  and 
equitably  by  all  ?  But,  sir,  the  cause  of  wonder 
does  not  stop  here ;  the  greater  wonder  is  yet 
untold.  Eo  sooner  does  the  honorable  Speaker 
suggest  his  essential,  his  vital  change  in  this 
system  of  finance,  than  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  committee,  by  whom  it  was  reported, 


surrenders  it  at  discretion,  without  an  effort  to 
defend  or  a  struggle  to  preserve  it.  Can  it  be 
expected  that  we,  in  opposition,  however  well 
disposed,  can  retain  our  confidence  in  a  system 
thus  solemnly  reported,  as  the  mature  work  of 
knowledge  and  deliberation,  and  thus  abandoned 
as  if  the  plaything  of  a  child  ?  I  know  not  the 
reasons  which  have  determined  the  honorable 
chairman  to  this  course.  His  intelligence  and 
candor  oblige  me  to  believe  that  he  can  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it,  but  until  it  is 
given  I  must  pause  in  my  confidence.  For  my- 
self, sir,  I  assure  you  most  seriously,  that  I  took 
my  seat  here  with  a  fixed  intent  to  give  all  the 
aid  in  my  power  to  extricate  the  country  from 
her  difficulties,  and  to  provide  for  her  future 
support ;  to  place  the  resources  of  the  nation 
fairly  and  liberally  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom 
the  people  have  chosen  to  govern  them,  and  to 
suffer  no  feelings  of  my  own  in  relation  to  the 
Administration  to  interfere  with  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  my  duty  as  an  American  leg- 
islator. But  how  must  I  hesitate  in  the  course 
which  would  bring  me  to  these  results,  when  I 
find  those  who  are  appointed  to  lead  the  way, 
and  are  presumed  to  have  all  the  information 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  halting  and  receding 
in  their  steps,  and  uncertain  whether  the  path 
lies  in  this  or  in  that  direction ;  in  fact  differing 
among  themselves  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued I  While  I  would  watch  with  double  scru- 
ple and  care,  the  uses  made  of  the  public  re- 
sources by  an  Administration  not  possessing  my 
confidence,  I  could  by  no  means  feel  justified 
in  withholding  those  resources,  and  suffering 
the  Government  itself  to  fall  into  dissolution. 
I  will  not  let  my  house  go  to  decay,  because  I 
do  not  like  the  tenant. 

On  the  subject  of  the  motives,  the  policy,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war;  the  advantages  and 
the  glory  of  the  peace ;  I  had  hoped  to  hear 
not  a  syllable  within  these  walls,  and  certainly 
never  intended  to  make  them  topics  of  discus- 
sion. I  was  willing  to  consider  the  war  as  an 
evil  gone  by,  to  be  remembered  no  more  as  a 
source  of  irritation  and  reproach,  and  recurred 
to  only  for  its  lessons  of  wisdom  and  experience. 
I  desired  to  look  to  the  country  in  the  actual 
situation  in  which  we  find  her;  to  heal  the 
deep  wounds  inflicted  upon  her :  re-animate 
her  powers,  and  restore  her  strength.  My  at- 
tention has  not,  therefore,  been  for  a  moment 
turned  to  the  numerous  considerations  that  be- 
long to  the  questions  of  the  war  and  the  peace. 
But,  sir,  how  has  this  moderation,  for  such  I 
must  call  it,  been  received  by  the  honorable 
Speaker,  who  has  this  moment  sat  down  ?  He 
has  gone  into  an  elaborate  and  animated  justi- 
fication— nay,  eulogium  of  the  war,  and  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  the  glory  and  advantages  of 
the  peace.  And,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
has  said  the  Opposition,  as  he  calls  us,  has  not 
yet  challenged  either ;  and  he  challenges  us  to 
do  so.  Sir,  I  feel  most  fully  the  rashness  of 
taking  up  this  challenge  on  the  instant,  unarmed, 
unprepared,  an'd  without  a  moment's  anticipa- 
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tion  that  I  should  be  drawn  into  the  contest. 
I  will,  however,  venture  upon  it,  taking  the 
gentleman's  own  positions  for  my  guide ;  and 
hoping  to  refute  him.  on  the  very  points  and 
grounds  he  has  chosen  to  place  himself,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gains  of  the  peace  particularly.  Let 
me,  however,  premise  that  this  peace  had  and 
has,  my  hearty  approbation ;  and  most  grate- 
ful I  am  to  those  who  made  it.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  reproach  a  measure  which  I  solemnly 
and  conscientiously  believe  snatched  my  country 
from  the  brink  of  the  gulf  of  ruin.  The  Federal 
Government  was  at  the  last  gasp  of  existence. 
But  six  months  longer,  and  it  was  no  more. 
Yes,  sir ;  trust  me  that  but  for  this  providential 
peace,  you  and  I  would  not  be  here  listening  to 
proud  declamations  on  the  glory  of  the  war ; 
we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  a  Congress  at 
this  time  but  as  a  thing  that  was ;  we  should 
have  had  no  profound  plottings  about  a  next 
President ;  no  anxious  longings  for  federal  of- 
fices. The  General  Government  would  have 
dissolved  into  its  original  elements ;  its  powers 
would  have  returned  to  the  States  from  which 
they  were  derived,  and  they,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  fully  competent  to  their  own  defence 
against  any  enemy.  Does  not  everybody  remem- 
ber that  all  the  great  States,  and,  I  believe,  the 
small  ones  too,  were  preparing  for  this  state  of 
things,  and  organizing  their  own  means  for  their 
own  defence  ?  "When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  our 
desperate  condition,  I  speak  only  of  the  General 
Government,  and  not  of  the  country,  of  which 
I  never  did  despair,  and  never  can.  But,  sir, 
as  I  believe  that  the  strength,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  this  country  essentially  depend 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, can  I  but  be  grateful  for  an  event  which 
has  preserved  it  ?  This  source  of  approbation, 
however,  is  obviously  independent  of  the  terms 
of  this  boasted  treaty,  in  which  I  see  none  of 
the  advantages  so  boasted  of;  and,  indeed,  no 
excellence  but  the  redemption  from  evil. 

The  honorable  Speaker  has  boldly  and  dis- 
tinctly put  the  question,  "  What  have  we  gained 
by  the  war?"  and  imposed  upon  himself  the 
task  of  exhibiting  and  proving  those  mighty 
gains.  But,  to  my  astonishment,  the  whole  of 
his  argument  was  exerted  to  prove  not  what  we 
have  gained,  for  not  an  item  of  gain  was  pro- 
duced, but  what  we  have  not  lost.  In  what 
manner  any  gain  is  to  be  made  out  of  this  I  can- 
not conjecture.  To  begin  with  the  fisheries. 
The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  our  right  in 
them  was  held  under  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that 
in  the  late  negotiation  the  British  Commissioners 
contended  that,  by  our  war,  we  had  forfeited 
all  the  rights  held  under  former  treaties,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  use  of  these  fisheries.  I  do 
not  understand  from  the  gentleman  that  our 
Commissioners  assented  to  this  doctrine,  but 
rather  that  they  made  their  objections  to  it. 
But  still,  I  cannot  see  how  all  this  proves  we 
have  not  lost  the  fisheries;  and  whether  we 
lost  them  by  the  argument  or  the  war,  the  only 
important  fact  remains  unquestioned,  that  we 


have  lost  them.  As  our  present  inquiry,  to 
which  we  are  challenged,  is  into  the  gains  of 
the  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  loss  of  the 
fisheries,  however  lost,  cannot  add  much  to  the 
account  of  our  gains.  Thus  a  physician  may 
give  a  most  learned  and  unanswerable  detail  of 
the  reasons  why  and  how  his  patient  died ;  but 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  argument  restored 
him  to  life,  or  satisfied  anybody  that  he  was 
not  dead.  The  honorable  Speaker,  however, 
has  endeavored  to  comfort  us  for  this  gain,  by 
reminding  us  th<R  the  same  argument  which 
deprived  us  of  the  fisheries  took  from  the  enemy 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  which 
he  held  under  a  former  treaty.  If  this  set-off 
were  even  of  a  sufficient  value  to  compensate 
for  our  loss,  (and  one  gentleman  thinks  it  es- 
sentially more  valuable,)  I  still  cannot  see  how 
it  could  aid  the  main  point  of  this  discussion, 
which  is,  to  display  our  gains  by  war,  and  to 
place  the  loss  of  the  fisheries  on  the  list.  But, 
unfortunately  for  his  comfort,  the  gentleman  has 
been  candid  enough  to  inform  us  that  our  Com- 
missioners actually  offered  to  renew  the  Missis- 
sippi right  to  the  British  if  they  would  renew 
our  right  to  the  fisheries.  The  offer  was  re- 
jected, and  proves,  at  least,  that  our  Commis- 
sioners thought  the  fisheries  worth  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  and  that  the  British  Commis- 
sioners did  not  think  that  navigation  worth  the 
fisheries. 

The  next  attempt  made  by  the  honorable 
gentleman,  in  displaying  our  gains  by  the  war, 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  sea- 
men— this  great  bone  of  contention.  "What  is 
the  argument  to  show  that  we  have  gained  any 
thing  here  ?  The  gentleman  sets  out  with  al- 
luding to  a  letter,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
papers,  and  excited  much  clamor  with  some 
people,  written  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  Opposition,  as  the  honorable  Speaker  de- 
scribes him.  Now,  says  the  Speaker,  the  writer 
of  this  letter  fully  adopts  and  justifies  the  Brit- 
ish doctrine  on  the  subject  of  impressment; 
and  if  the  gentlemen  in  the  Opposition  hold  the 
same  opinions,  surely  it  is  not  for  them  to  com- 
plain that  the  treaty  has  done  nothing  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  This  is  the  great  argument.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  I  deny  that  it  is  fair  to  urge 
upon  us,  on  this  floor,  the  sentiments  or  opin- 
ions of  a  letter,  by  whomsoever  it  may  have 
been  written.  I  am  not  now  called  upon  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  principles  held  by 
the  respectable  writer  of  that  letter ;  at  present 
I  protest  against  members  on  this  floor  being 
called  upon  to  be  judged  by  a  document  of  that 
description.  But  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man may  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  circum- 
stance, I  will  agree  that  the  Opposition  maintain 
the  doctrines  of  that  letter.  "What  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  it,  to  prove  that  the  treaty  in 
question  has  gained  any  thing  on  that  subject? 
We  have  no  right  to  complain — be  it  so — but 
is  any  thing  gained  by  this  ?  Is  the  American 
seaman  more  secure  than  he  was  before,  or  the 
American  doctrine  better  established  ?    If,  in- 
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deed,  the  gentlemen  who  went  to  war  for  this 
principle  have  changed  their  opinion  of  it ;  if 
they  also  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  letter  on 
the  subject,  I  admit  their  justification  of  a 
treaty,  which  it  does  not  surrender,  at  least 
leaves  it  as  it  was,  is  full  and  complete;  for, 
why  should  they  ask  a  principle  to  be  recog- 
nized in  a  treaty,  which  they  are  convinced  is 
erroneous,  and  ought  to  he  abandoned?  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  those  gentlemen  adhere 
to  their  old  opinions;  if  they  still  deny  the 
right  to  search  our  vessels  for  British  sailors, 
and  to  take  such  as  they  find  there ;  if,  in  short, 
they  still  hold  the  principles,  the  recognition 
of  which  was  the  declared  cause  and  object  of 
the  war,  then,  indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  a  war 
or  a  treaty  which  has  gained  nothing  on  this 
point,  can  be  considered  either  successful  or 
glorious.  Certainly  we  can  reckon  nothing 
here  in  our  account  of  gains.  But,  we  are  told 
such  a  change  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, as  to  stop  the  practice  of  impressment ; 
and  this  is  all  we  need  be  concerned  about.  If 
it  be  so,  we  owe  it  confessedly,  not  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  war,  or  the  skill  of  our  treaty,  but 
to  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  over  which 
we  had  no  control,  and  for  which  we  can  hon- 
estly claim  no  credit.  How,  then,  is  it  an  item 
in  the  account  of  our  gain  by  the  war  and  the 
treaty  ?  "We  should  have  had  the  same  gain  in 
.  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  had 
had  neither  the  war  nor  the  treaty. 

But  I  must  beg  leave  to  correct  the  honor- 
able gentleman  in  this  part  of  his  argument. 
A  mere  abstinence  from  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment was  not  all  the  American  Govern- 
ment asked  and  contended  for ;  but  an  explicit 
relinquishment  of  the  principle  under  which  it 
was  defended.  Let  me  refer  to  the  official 
declarations  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  war  would 
be  in  vain,  without  an  express  recognition  of 
our  principle ;  let  me  also  refer  to  the  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  of  the  honorable 
Speaker  himself,  in  which,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, he  maintains  the  same  ground.  Be- 
sides, if  a  cessation  of  the  practice  was  all  that 
was  required,  why  did  an  arrangement  fail? 
"Why  was  a  treaty  rejected,  which  would  have 
prevented  the  abuse  of  the  principle,  and  secur- 
ed us  from  the  dangers  of  the  practice.  At 
least,  however,  says  the  honorable  Speaker,  we 
are  in  statu  quo,  we  stand  as  well  on  this  sub- 
ject as  we  did  before  the  war ;  we  have  given 
up  nothing.  To  this,  however,  I  cannot  assent ; 
and,  if  I  did,  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  prove 
a  gain  by  the  war.  How  is  the  fact?  Do  we 
stand  as  strong  on  this  point  as  we  did  before 
we  took  up  arms  for  it  ?  I  think  not ;  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  strength  of  our  claim 
before  the  war,  it  is  weaker  now.  "When  a 
nation  makes  this  last,  this  dread  appeal,  in  sup- 
port of  an  asserted  right,  and  then  concludes 
the  war  by  a  voluntary  treaty  without  obtain- 
ing the  right,  or  any  recognition  of  it,  the  right 
is  weakened  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  fol- 
lowed by  a  voluntary  abandonment,  if  not  of 


the  right,  at  least  of  any  acknowledgment  of  it. 
I  may  liken  it  to  the  case  of  an  individual,,  who 
brings  suit  for  a  debt  he  alleges  to  be  due  to 
him,  or  a  piece  of  land  he  claims  as  his  own. 
If,  after  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  he 
prosecutes  it  not  to  the  issue,  but  suffers  a  non- 
suit, and  gives  up  his  suit,  if  not  his  cause,  no- 
body will  think  as  well  of  his  right  as  before. 
The  man  who  abandons  the  prosecution  of  an 
asserted  right,  will  excite  much  distrust  of  the 
right  itself,  and  even  of  his  own  confidence  in 
it.  "We  do  not,  therefore,  stand  in  statu  quo, 
on  the  question  of  impressment. 

The  next  subject  of  gain,  introduced  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  as  resulting  from  the  joint 
operations  of  the  war  and  the  peace,  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.  "We 
have  lost  nothing  here,  says  he;  we  have 
merely  agreed  that  each  party  shall  hold  in  that 
bay  what  he  might  be  possessed  of  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty;  and  the  right  be  afterwards 
settled  by  Commissioners.  Besides,  says  the 
honorable  Speaker,  we,  the  American  negotia- 
tors, had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  valor 
and  patriotism  of  Massachusetts  would  not  only 
have  rescued  her  own  soil  from  the  possession 
of  the  enemy,  but  have  taken  possession  of  the 
island  of  Grand  Menan;  and,  in  this  case,  we 
should  have  been  the  gainers  by  this  arrange- 
ment ;  that,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  have  lost  nothing,  because  the  right 
is  not  surrendered,  but  to  be  hereafter  ascer- 
tained. Is  it  not  undeniable,  that  we  have,  at 
least,  lost  the  possession,  which  is  transferred 
to  the  enemy  until  the  right  shall  be  determin- 
ed ;  and  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  even 
in  the  arbitration,  by  this  possession?  Has 
not  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  meantime,  been  handed  over  to  a 
new  master  and  a  new  Government?  and,  more 
than  all  this,  does  anybody  believe,  but  for  this 
war,  Great  Britain  would  ever  have  troubled 
herself  or  us  about  those  islands ;  or  drawn 
into  question  the  boundaries,  as  they  have 
been  received  by  both  parlies  for  so  many 
years?  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  in  sober 
truth,  we  have,  by  this  war  and  this  treaty, 
lost  the  right,  if  hereafter  it  shall  be  decided 
against  us ;  because,  but  for  the  war,  it  could 
never  have  been  submitted  to  any  question  or 
decision.  As  to  the  expectations  that  were 
entertained  by  our  Commissioners,  of  the  con- 
quest to  be  made  by  Massachusetts,  I  can  see  no 
just  foundation  for  them.  The  arms  and  re- 
sources of  all  the  United  States  being  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  General  Government,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  defend  every  State  from  invasion 
and  conquest,  the  expectation  would  have  been 
far  more  reasonable  if  it  had  been  applied  to 
the  General  Government,  and  not  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  whose  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  The  expectation,  how- 
ever, apply  it  where  yon  will,  was  disappoint- 
ed ;  the  possession  of  that  portion  of  our  coun- 
try is  lost;  the  right,  at  least,  brought  into 
unnecessary  doubt  and  jeopardy ;  and,  under 
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these  circumstances,  I  cannot  reckon  the  result 
among  the  gains  of  the  war. 

But,  leaving  these  matter-of-fact  calculations, 
the  honorable  gentleman  has  expatiated  upon  a 
wider  field  of  gain  by  the  war,  the  glory  that 
has  been  acquired.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand how  those  gentlemen  who  declared  and 
produced  the  war,  make  out  their  claim  to  all 
the  glory  that  was  acquired  by  it.  The  war 
was  made  by  the  men  in  power— by  the  exist- 
ing Administration,  and  I  can  trace  none  of  the 
glory  to  their  foresight,  their  wisdom,  or  their 
personal  agency.  The  glory  is  due  to  the 
valor,  the  patriotism,  the  self-denial  of  our 
citizens,  who  met  and  repelled  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  them,  and  not  to  the  Administration 
that  brought  them  upon  us ;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, perhaps  a  majority,  the  men  who  ac- 
quired this  glory  for  their  country  were  men 
utterly  opposed  to  the  war,  to  those  who  made 
it,  and  to  the  policy  that  produced  it.  Sir,  I 
am  not  insensible  of  national  glory ;  I  hope  I 
never  shall  be.  It  is  the  spring  of  national 
virtue,  the  source  of  high  achievements ;  the 
people  who  disregard  it  are  incapable  of  great 
actions,  and  unworthy  of  honor.  But  still  I 
have  never  understood  that  the  acquisition  of 
glory  is  a  legitimate  cause  of  war,  or  an  ad- 
mitted justification  of  it,  and  therefore  our 
glory  cannot  be  taken  as  a  gain  of  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  war,  which  is  the  true  point  of 
inquiry  now.  In  order  that  this  blaze  of  glory 
may  show  the  brighter  by  contrast,  the  honor- 
able Speaker  has  painted  in  strong  colors  the 
degraded  situation  of  our  country  at  the  period 
of  declaring  war.  Our  character  was  sunk 
almost  to  infamy ;  we  had  become  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  all  Europe,  and  there  was  no 
nation  so  pitiful  and  weak  that  it  did  not  insult 
and  tread  upon  us.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  am 
not  disposed  to  question  it,  let  me  ask  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  made  it  so  ?  "Wash- 
ington raised  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
to  a  pitch  of  the  most  envied  honor,  and  left 
them  covered  with  true  glory.  He  is  guiltless. 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams  it  faded  a  little, 
but  was  not  extinguished.  Then  followed  Mr. 
Jefferson,  with  whom  the  honorable  Speaker 
has  informed  us  his  friends  came  into  power, 
and  they  have  held  it  ever  since,  to  what  pur- 
pose he  has  told  us  himself. 

Thus,  sir,  I  close  the  examination  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  account  of  the  gains  of  the 
war ;  and,  be  it  as  it  is,  I  repeat  that  I  heartily 
rejoice  at  the  treaty  he  made  for  us ;  not  be- 
cause it  is  good  in  itself,  but  because  it  snatched 
us  from  infinitely  greater  evils.  I  have  rashly 
ventured,  on  the  instant,  upon  a  reply  to  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman,  which  deserved, 
and  perhaps  required,  a  much  more  deliberate 
and  careful  refutation. 


Tuesday,  January  80. 
Captain  Henley. 
Mr.  Pleasants,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval 


Affairs',  made  a  report  on  the  memorial  of  Captain 
John  D.  Henley ;  which  was  read,  and  the  reso- 
lution therein  contained  was  concurred  in  by  the 
House.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

The  memorialist  presents  that,  during  the  invasion 
of  Louisiana  by  the  British  forces  in  December,  1814, 
he  commanded  the  schooner  Caroline,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  then  lying  at  New  Orleans ;  that, 
on  the  landing  of  the  enemy  on  the  23d  of  December, 
he  was  requested  by  the  American  General  to  fall 
down  the  river,  and  take  »■  position  on  the  enemy's 
flank;  that,  in  compliance  with  said  request,  the 
schooner  fell  down  the  river  to  the  required  posi- 
tion, where  they  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the 
enemy,  which  was  continued  until  the  Americans 
were  so  closely  engaged  with  the  British  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  it  would  have  been  destructive  to  them 
as  well  as  the  enemy ;  that  a  fire  of  hot  shot  was  at 
length  opened  on  the  schooner,  by  which  she  was  set 
on  fire,  and  finally  blown  up ;  that  the  memorialist, 
with  his  officers  and  crew,  escaped  with  difficulty  with 
their  fives,  and  were  unable  to  save  their  property, 
consisting  of  their  clothing,  and  the  nautical  books 
and  instruments  of  the  officers,  which  was  entirely 
lost,  and  for  which  they  pray  a  remuneration  from 
Congress. 

The  committee  think  this  one  of  the  cases  of  loss  to 
which  military  men,  both  in  the  land  and  naval  ser- 
vice, are  frequently  exposed;  that  numerous  cases 
of  the  kind  occurred  during  the  late  war,  and  must 
occur  during  all  wars ;  that  they  believe  there  is  no 
precedent  of  remuneration  by  Government  for  such 
losses.  They  therefore  recommend  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  memorialist  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

The  Revenue — Direct  Tax. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  subject  of  the  rev- 
enue— the  question  being  on  the  proposition 
to  repeal  the  direct  tax. 

Mr.  Weight  supported  the  abolition  of  the  di- 
rect tax,  and  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length 
delivered  his  opinions  on  public  affairs  generally. 

Mr.  Kino,  of  Massachusetts,  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  under  consideration 
contains  that  system  of  revenue,  for  the  present 
and  succeeding  years,  which  the  Committee  of 
"Ways  and  Means  recommends  for  our  adoption. 
It  is  founded  substantially,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  upon  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  made  to  the  House  at  an  early 
day  in  the  session.  In  that  report  he  says,  if 
the  system  of  1815  should  be  preserved  entire, 
there  would  be  a  deficit,  for  1816,  of  $3,484,- 
269,  but  with  the  modifications  which  he  sub- 
mits the  deficit  will  be  $6,484,269;  and  he 
remarks,  that  "the  unexecuted  authority  to 
borrow  monew  and  issue  Treasury  notes,  already 
provided  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
either  of  these  modes,  and  consequently  no  fur- 
ther legislative  aid  appears  at  this  time  to  be 
required ;"  observing  further,  that  the  uniform 
experience  of  the  Treasury  evinces  that  the  de- 
mands for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual 
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appropriation  will  not  be  made  during  the  year." 
If,  then,  it  can  he  shown  to  the  House  that  the 
estimate  of  expenses  for  1816  be  too  light,  or 
that  of  the  revenue  too  low,  a  proportionate  de- 
duction may  be  made  from  the  taxes  proposed 
to  be  levied.  We  fortunately  have  received 
from  the  Secretary  a  report  supplementary  to 
his  annual  report,  whereby  it  appears  he  had 
estimated  the  revenue  for  1816,  receivable  from 
the  customs,  too  low  by  $3,348,897.  If  from  this 
excess  you  deduct  the  net  amount  of  the  land 
tax  proposed  by  the  resolution  under  considera- 
tion to  be  laid,  to  wit,  $2,700,000,  and  also  the 
duty  from  postage,  which  it  is  intended  to  re- 
peal, to  wit,  $400,000,  there  will  still  remain 
$248,897  to  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 
From  this  view,  then,  it  appears  that  the  land 
tax  is  not  necessary.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  Secretary  informs  us,  in  his  supplementary 
report,  that  he  could  make  a  very  good  use  of 
this  excess ;  but,  as  he  can  do  without  it,  I  had 
rather  oblige  the  people  of  this  country,  by 
lightening  their  burdens,  than  the  Secretary. 

But,  sir,  to  these  accumulated  taxes,  to  the 
land  tax  particularly,  I  have  one  objection, 
which  is  local  in  its  nature — the  inability  of  a 
large  portion  of  my  constituents,  and  of  Maine, 
generally,  to  pay  these  taxes.  Sir,  I  consider  it 
the  sacred  duty  of  members  to  represent  the  sit- 
uation of  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  not  endeavor,  however  humbly,  to  do 
justice  to  those  constituents,  without  distinction 
of  party,  who  have  done  more  than  justice  to 
me.  This  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  but  I 
say  it  not  to  win  their  favor ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  can  with  equal  sincerity  say,  that  if  it  be  their 
wish  that  I  should  this  moment  retire  from 
these  walls,  I  should  do  it  with  infinitely  more 
pleasure  than  I  ever  entered  them.  The  tax  of 
six  millions,  for  the  last  year,  has  not  yet  been 
collected ;  the  lists  were  not  delivered  to  the 
collectors  until  this  month.  At  this  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  in  a  cold,  inhospitable  cli- 
mate, when  many  of  them  find  it  difficult  to 
procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life — depriv- 
ed of  some  of  their  accustomed  modes  of  obtain- 
ing a  living — a  part  of  their  fisheries  and  lum- 
ber trade  gone — thus  destitute,  thus  oppressed, 
they  are  called  upon  by  your  tax-gatherers. 
Sir,  they  cannot,  they  will  not,  in  a  time  of 
peace,  continue  to  pay  these  oppressive  taxes ; 
they  are  bad  citizens  who  do  not  attend  to  the 
wants  of  their  households,  to  all  the  domestic 
charities.  You  must  not  be  surprised,  then,  if 
they  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  families  be- 
fore those  of  the  Government.  One  of  my  hon- 
orable colleagues,  (Mr.  Paeeis,)  who  addressed 
you  yesterday,  gave  you  the  same  information, 
and  other  honorable  gentlemen  have  affirmed 
the  same  of  their  constituents.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable; our  citizens  are  impoverished  by  the 
war,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favored  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  and  West,  and  a  host  of 
army  contractors  and  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  friends  at  court,  and  swarms  of 


vermin  generated  in  the  corruption  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  what  is  the  real  object  of  this  overgrown, 
expensive,  Military  Establishment — of  this  bur- 
densome system  of  duties  and  taxes  ?  I  think 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (the 
Speaker,)  in  his  eloquent  speech  yesterday, 
gave  us  a  clue  to  it.  War,  war,  is  again  to  be 
the  cry.  And  that  honorable  gentleman  hesi- 
tated not  to  declare,  that  he  considered  it  the 
true  interest  of  this  country  to  assist  the  pa- 
triots of  South  America ;  all  his  sympathies  ap- 
pear to  be  enlisted  on  their  side ;  nay,  more, 
the  haughty  Spaniard  is  to  be  driven  from  Flor- 
ida ;  he  cannot  brook  the  imperious  demand  of 
the  Don.  I  would  advise  that  honorable  gen- 
tleman seriously  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  the  late  war,  which  he  had  so  great  an  agency 
in  producing,  before  he  involves  us  in  another. 
How  does  the  honorable  gentleman  work  him- 
self up  into  this  war  fever  ?  Where  did  he 
take  this  contagion  ?  Was  it  on  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo, which  he  informs  us  he  visited,  that  he 
was  inoculated  with  this  military  ardor?  I 
should  have  thought  the  purport  of  that  bloody 
field  would  have  caused  very  different  sensa- 
tions— forty  thousand  human  beings  there,  sunk 
to  rest,  caused  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  mili- 
tary despot  I  Still,  the  honorable  gentleman 
cries,  "glory,  glory,  I  do  love  glory,"  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Parisian  mob.  What  is  the 
military  glory  of  which  he  is  enamored ;  is  it 
"  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  or  is  it  found- 
ed on  the  blood  of  our  citizens  and  the  treas- 
ures of  our  country — on  the  misery  and  distress 
of  human  beings?  Is  he,  indeed,  again  ready 
to  "  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ;" 
to  devour  thirty  thousand  more  American  cit- 
izens ;  to  squander  one  hundred  millions  more 
of  treasure,  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  distress  of  our  people  ?  Is  he, 
indeed,  enamored  of  the  fame  to  which  an 
Alexander,  a  Caesar,  a  mad  Swede,  or  a  Bona- 
parte, are  damned  ?  Is  he  to  be  the  perpetual 
advocate  for  war  ?    Does  he  delight  in  blood  ? 

"  Curs'd  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right, 
Unworthy  properly,  unworthy  light, 
Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  care  ; 
That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war 
Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy 
To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  destroy." 

And  let  him  remember,  sir — 

"  That  one  murder  makes  a  villain ; 
Thousands  a  hero !" 

But  it  seems  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
commiserates  France ;  or  rather  his  sympathies, 
I  suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  South  America,  are 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists  of  that 
country ;  writhing  under  the  lash  of  the  com- 
bined despots,  as  he  calls  them ;  and  he  feel- 
ingly tells  us  to  beware  of  the  fate  of  France. 
What,  let  me  ask  him,  brought  down  on  France, 
as  if  from  Heaven,  this  merited  chastisement  ? 
Was  it  not  this  same  thirst  for  glory,  which  is 
consuming  him — the  same  career  of  conquest  to 
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which  he  would  urge  the  people  of  this  country 
— a  most  righteous  retribution,  that  the  lib- 
erties of  France,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
should  fall,  as  she  has  caused  those  of  other  na- 
tions to  fall  ?  'Tis  just  they  should  have  right 
for  right,  which  they  have  hacked  by  the 
sword,  from  other  nations;  drop  for  drop  of 
blood ;  life  for  life ;  till  the  same  measure  of 
suffering  which  they  have  meted  to  other  na- 
tions should  be  meted  back  to  them  again,  heap- 
ed up  and  running  over. 

The  honorable  Speaker  has  adverted  to  the 
horrid,  as  I  call  them,  but  glorious,  as  he  calls 
them,  scenes  of  the  late  war— its  causes,  con- 
duct, conclusion,  and  consequences — and  then 
deliberately  asserts,  that  were  it  to  do  over 
again,  that  were  we  now  debating,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  in  relation  to  this  and  other 
nations,  whether  or  not  war  should  be  declared, 
his  voice  and  his  hand  should  again  be  raised  in 
favor  of  it. 

Think  not,  sir,  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  re- 
nown which  individuals  have  acquired  in  this 
disastrous  conflict,  though  I  am  not  sensible  that 
your  Administration  have  acquired  any.  Your 
Jackson,  sir,  was  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Mississippi  to  victory  and  triumph  at  Orleans ; 
may  his  gallant  exploits,  while  that  noble  river 
rolls  its  rich  contribution  to  the  ocean,  be  in 
like  manner  wafted  down  the  stream  of  time, 
till  it  mingles  with  the  ocean  of  eternity !  The 
fame  of  your  Hull  will  survive  his  Constitution, 
and  I  fear  that  of  his  country  ;  and  Perry's  vic- 
tory of  the  Lake  will  be  mre  perennius  ;  your 
other  heroes,  sir,  will  live  in  the  affections  of  a 
grateful  country. 

The  honorable  gentleman  next  goes  from  the 
gains  of  the  war  to  the  benefits  of  the  peace ; 
let  us  then  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  and  the  famous  convention  with  Eng- 
land. But  he  here  complains  that  gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  not  come  out  on 
this  subject.  How  could  he  expect  it  ?  It  was 
not  till  Saturday  last  we  received  the  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  which  was  laid  before  the 
Senate ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  yesterday,  when 
the  honorable  Speaker  favored  the  House  with 
his  explanation  of  the  business,  that  we  under- 
stood it  in  all  its  bearings.  He  first  informs  us 
why  Moose  Island  was  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy ;  why  that  should  be  the  only  point 
to  which  the  uti  possidetis  should  apply ;  that 
it  was  confidently  expected,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Ghent,  that  the  patriotism  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  not  only  rescue  that  island  from 
the  enemy,  but  would  also  acquire  the  island  of 
Grand  Menon,  as  he  calls  it,  but  which  we,  in 
plain  Yankee,  call  Grand  Menan — to  which  we 
have  claim,  the  former  lying  "in  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,"  and  near  the  American  coast,  and  the 
latter  more  remote  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Sir, 
I  will  persuade  myself  that  the  honorable 
Speaker  meant  to  do  justice  to  the  patriotism  of 
Massachusetts— that  never  has  been  found  want- 
ing in  the  hour  of  peril  and  difficulty;  nay,  sir, 
You  V.— 37 


it  was  never  impeached,  and  I  trust  in  God  it 
never  will  be,  while  the  blood  of  our  ancestors, 
who  have  nobly  fought  the  battles  of  our  coun- 
try, circulates  in  the  veins  of  their  posterity. 
But  was  this  expectation  rational  ?  Would  any 
patriotism,  under  the  same  disadvantages,  have 
achieved  these  conquests  ?  It  was  the  memora- 
ble Summer  of  1814 — a  period  of  distress  and 
alarm — which  saw  the  Capitol  of  our  country, 
and  the  very  tomb  of  WASHnjaTOK,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy — numerous  fleets  of  that 
enemy,  full  of  sailors  and  marines,  were  block- 
ading our  ports,  landing  and  harassing  our  peo- 
ple, and  destroying  their  property.  Maine,  with 
a  seacoast  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  was  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  the  incursions  and  wandering 
parties  of  the  enemy.  Yes,  sir,  that  extended 
coast  was  accessible  at  almost  every  point  to  the 
enemy.  I  remember  well,  sir,  the  attempts  of 
that  enemy  with  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent ;  and  remember  well  the  ardor 
and  patriotism  of  the  brave  militia  manifested  on 
these  occasions.  There  was  no  distinction  of 
party  then,  sir ;  the  contest  was,  who  should  meet 
the  enemy  soonest  and  repel  him  from  our  soil. 
What  protection  was  afforded  us,  in  this  hour  of 
peril  and  alarm,  by  the  General  Government  ? 
Was  her  arm  raised  in  our  defence  ?  Were  her 
resources  employed  in  our  favor  ?  Far,  far  from 
it!  Nay,  she  mocked  when  our  danger  ap- 
proached. She  withdrew  her  soldiers ;  yes,  the 
very  soldiers  which  were  recruited  in  the  bosom 
of  the  parent,  were,  in  an  hour  of  peril,  with- 
drawn from  her  support.  For  what  ?  to  perish- 
miserably  to  perish,  in  the  swamps  of  Canada. 
Yes,  sir,  many  of  the  bravest  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land, driven  by  a  necessity  of  your  creating  into 
your  ranks,  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  disease,  and 
famine — the  bones  of  thousands  are  now  bleach- 
ing on  the  barren  heights,  or  mouldering  in  the 
swamps  of  Canada — their  fate  less  perhaps  to  be 
pitied  than  the  weeping  monuments  of  their  de- 
parture— their  miserable  parents,  orphans,  and 
widows.  Bow  thy  Heavens,  O  God !  and  come 
down  with  divine  consolation  to  their  souls. 
Under  these- circumstances,  Castine  and  Moose 
Island  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy. 
Castine  that  could  not  be  defended  with  a  less 
force  than  5,000  men,  and  Moose  Island,  which 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  repeat,  was  it  to 
have  been  expected  that  the  militia,  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  would  leave  that  open  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  forsake  their  property,  their 
families,  their  household  gods,  and  cross  rivers, 
and  march  through  deserts,  to  repel  this  enemy? 
Sir,  it  would  not  have  been  accomplished;  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  expected,  except  from 
the  general  arm.  But  the  honorable  Speaker 
thinks  they  have  provided  in  -  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  sufficiently  for  these  islands :  they  have 
submitted  to  two  Commissioners  whether  Moose 
Island,  whether  Eastport,  one  of  our  own  towns, 
belong  to  us  or  not ;  and  if  these  Commissioners 
do  not  agree,  they  are  to  draw  up  a  state  of  the 
case,  which  the  two  Governments  may  further 
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submit,  if  they  please,  to  some  friendly  nation. 
No,  sir,  I  consider  Moose  Island  given  up,  aban- 
doned forever ;  this  submission  is  a  mere  cloak 
to  hide  the  gross  nature  of  the  bargain.  Sir, 
it  is  surrendered  in  part  consideration  of  the 
free,  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
our  shore  fisheries  are  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
Yes,  sir,  the  interest  of  the  East  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  the  West.  "Why  did  we  not 
hear  any  thing  of  these  fisheries  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Ghent  and  London  ?  The  honorable 
Speaker  informs  us,  that  a  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues, against  his  opinion,  were  in  favor  of 
continuing  to  the  British  a  limited  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
fisheries,  and  for  these  islands,  too,  I  suppose, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  Great  Britain  would  have 
yielded  both  these  objects  for  that  right — any 
thing  said  by  the  Commissioners  at  Ghent  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  But  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  alleged,  as  a  reason  why  the 
fisheries  did  not  receive  more  attention,  that 
gentlemen  differed  as  to  their  value ;  some  alleg- 
ing the  value  of  the  shore  fishery  as  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  fishery,  bank  and  shore ; 
while  others  deemed  it  worth  little  or  nothing. 
Sir,  we  have  an  evidence  in  the  treaty,  that 
those  unacquainted  with  them  did  value  them 
at  nothing;  while  those  who  did  enjoy  the 
privilege,  considered  them  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, full  one-third  in  value  of  the  whole 
fishery.  The  citizens  of  Maine  were  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  from  its  proximity  to  them,  inter- 
ested in  this  branch  of  the  fisheries ;  it  was  al- 
most their  daily  bread  to  them,  because  it 
afforded  them  the  means  of  providing  this  daily 
bread. 


"Wednesday,  January  31. 
The  Revenue — Direct  Tax. 

The  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  on  the  subject  of 
revenue. 

Mr.  Betnolds,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the 
Chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  motion  last  evening  the 
committee  were  kind  enough  to  rise,  for  which 
I  tender  them  my  thanks.  I  fear,  sir,  they  will 
be  ill  rewarded  at  best,  but  more  particularly 
now,  when  indisposed.  It  becomes,  however, 
my  imperious  duty  to  address  you  on  this  occa- 
sion, because  my  honorable  colleagues  and  my- 
self differ  as  to  the  vote  I  am  about  to  give  on 
the  resolution  now  under  consideration.  I  re- 
gret the  circumstance,  because  they  are  men 
with  whom  I  delight  to  co-operate ;  many  of 
them  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with,  and  in 
the  late  contest  for  our  sacred  rights,  some  of 
them  not  only  paid  the  taxes  imposed  with  cheer- 
fulness, but  rushed  to  the  field  of  battle  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  glory  of  their  countrymen ;  I 
hope,  however,  it  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion. 

I  am  in  favor,  sir,  generally  of  the  reduced 


system  of  taxation  as  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Finance,  and  the  direct  tax,  so  modified, 
to  be  continued  for  one  year.  Every  one  ad- 
mits the  necessity  of  a  revenue  to  be  raised  by 
some  mode  of  taxation.  And  it  would  be  well 
for  gentlemen  now  to  reflect  for  a  moment  how 
far  they  have  already  gone  on  the  ground  of 
this  necessity.  A  few  days  ago,  sir,  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  House  agreed  to  continue 
the  double  duties,  and  also  to  continue  the  salt 
tax.  Now,  sir,  none  of  these  taxes  affect  me  at 
all ;  I  do  not  pay  one  cent  towards  the  war 
debt,  or  for  the  restoration  of  the  public  faith 
and  credit  of  this  nation,  unless  I  dip  pretty 
deeply  with  the  merchant.  Shall  it  be  said,  sir, 
that  I  would  evade  the  payment  of  the  just  pro- 
portion of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war ;  for 
there  was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  my 
district,  who  were  not  in  favor  of  that  measure  ? 
Yes,  sir,  we  were  advocates  of  the  war,  and  no 
people  on  the  Continent  of  America  contributed 
more  largely  in  support  of  it,  according  to  their 
numbers  and  wealth,  than  they  did.  They 
fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  and  paid 
an  enormous  and  oppressive  tax  without  a 
murmur. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  sum  we  have  to  provide 
for ;  the  old  and  new  debt  amounts  to  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
From  the  Treasury  report  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  demands  on  that  Department  for  the  sum 
of  $42,884,269,  comprehending  the  gross  amount 
of  the  arrearages  of  the  War  Department,  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  floating  debt  for  the  year 
1816.  To  meet  this,  the  revenue  that  will  prob- 
ably accrue  for  that  year,  taking  into  view  the 
reduction  of  the  direct  tax,  and  the  abolition  of 
some  other  duties,  will  amount  to  $39,400,000, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  more  than  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  Thus,  sir,  stands  the  ac- 
count. Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  right  to  abol- 
ish some  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, that  were  not  only  unproductive,  but  too 
oppressive  on  industry ;  but  what  was  still  more 
alarming,  a  tax  on  knowledge. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  strong  reason  why 
we  should  continue  the  direct  tax  for  one  year 
at  least.  We  do  not,  we  cannot  see  now  the 
full  extent  of  the  debts  against  the  Government 
Nearly  two  millions  are  to  be  paid  in  Tennessee 
to  the  brave  militia  and  volunteers  of  that  State. 
There  is  a  still  larger  sum  in  Kentucky,  and 
there  are  considerable  demands  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Now,  an  appropriation  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  has  been  made ;  but  can  any 
one  tell  the  sum  that  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  those  bills  on  your  table,  I 
trust  will  pass  this  session  ?  One  of  them  has 
already  passed,  providing  for  the  pay  of  lost 
property  during  the  late  war,  the  sum  entirely 
unknown.  The  bill  establishing  an  additional 
military  academy,  and  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
invalids  and  Bevolutionary  soldiers,  if  they  pass, 
will  require  an  additional  sum,  which  at  present 
is  also  unknown. 

Mr.  Calhoun  commenced  his  remarks  by  ob- 
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serving,  that  there  were  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
not  less  than  that  of  individuals,  movements,  on 
the  proper  use  of  which  depended  their  fame, 
prosperity,  and  duration.  Such  he  conceived  to 
he  the  present  situation  of  this  nation.  Ee- 
cently  emerged  from  a  war,  we  find  ourselves 
in  possession  of  a  physical  and  moral  power  of 
great  magnitude ;  and,  impressed  hy  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  resulted  from  the  want  of 
forecast  heretofore,  we  are  disposed  to  apply 
our  means  to  the  purposes  most  valuable  to  the 
country.  He  hoped  that,  in  this  interesting 
situation,  we  should  be  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  truth  and  wisdom  only  ;  that  we  should  pre- 
fer the  lasting  happiness  of  our  country  to  its 
present  ease — its  security  to  its  pleasure — fair 
honor  and  reputation  to  inglorious  and  inactive 
repose. 

We  are  now  called  on  to  determine  what 
amount  of  revenue  is  necessary  for  this  country 
in  time  of  peace.  This  involves  the  additional 
question :  What  are  the  means  which  the  true 
interests  of  this  country  demand  ?  The  princi- 
pal expense  of  our  Government  grows  out  of 
measures  necessary  for  its  defence;  and,  in 
order  to  decide  what  those  measures  ought  to 
be,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  ought  to 
be  our  policy  towards  other  nations,  and  what 
will  probably  be  theirs  towards  us  ?  He  inten- 
tionally laid  out  of  consideration  the  financial 
questions  which  some  gentlemen  had  examined 
in  the  debate  ;  and  also  the  question  of  retrench- 
ments, on  which  he  would  only  remark  that  he 
hoped,  whatever  of  economy  entered  into  the 
measures  of  Congress,  they  would  be  divested 
of  the  character  of  parsimony. 

Let  us  now,  said  Mr.  0.,  consider  the  meas- 
ures of  preparation  which  sound  policy  dictates. 
First,  then,  as  to  extent,  without  reference  to 
the  kind :  They  ought  to  be  graduated  by  a 
reference  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  .both 
countries.  England  excels  in  means  all  coun- 
tries that  now  exist,  or  ever  did  exist ;  and  has, 
besides,  great  moral  resources — intelligent  and 
renowned  for  masculine  virtues.  On  our  part, 
our  measures  ought  to  correspond  with  that 
lofty  policy  which  becomes  freemen  determined 
to  defend  our  rights.  Thus  circumstanced  on 
both  sides,  we  ought  to  omit  no  preparation 
fairly  in  our  means.  Next,  as  to  the  species  of 
preparation  which  opens  subjects  of  great  extent 
and  importance.  The  navy  most  certainly,  in 
any  point  of  view,  occupies  the  first  place.  It 
is  the  most  safe,  most  effectual,  and  the  cheap- 
est mode  of  defence.  For,  let  the  fact  be  re- 
membered, our  navy  costs  less  per  man,  includ- 
ing all  the  amount  of  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures on  the  lakes,  than  our  army.  This  is  an 
important  fact,  which  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  the  House ;  for,  if  that  force  be  the 
most  efficient  and  safe,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  cheapest,  on  tbat  should  be  our  prin- 
cipal reliance.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
danger  of  standing  armies  to  our  liberties — the 
objection  cannot  be  made  to  the  navy.  Gen- 
erals, it  must  "be  acknowledged,  have  often  ad- 


vanced at  the  head  of  armies  to  imperial  rank 
and  power ;  hut  in  what  instance  had  an  Ad- 
miral usurped  on  the  liberties  of  his  country  ? 
Put  our  strength  in  the  navy  for  foreign  de- 
fence, and  we  shall  certainly  escape  the  whole 
catalogue  of  possible  ills,  painted  by  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side.  A  naval  power  attacks  that 
country,  from  whose  hostility  alone  we  have 
any  thing  to  dread,  where  she  is  most  assailable, 
and  defends  this  country  where  it  is  weakest. 
Where  is  Grea*  Britain  most  vulnerable  ?  In 
what  point  is  she  most  accessible  to  attack? 
In  her  commerce — in  her  navigation !  There 
she  is  not  only  exposed,  but  the  blow  is  fatal. 
There  is  her  strength ;  there  is  the  secret  of  her 
power.  Here,  then,  if  ever  it  become  necessary, 
you  ought  to  strike !  But  where  are  you  most 
exposed?  On  the  Atlantic  line — a  line  so  long 
and  so  weak  that  you  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
he  assailed  in  it.  How  is  it  to  be  defended? 
By  a  navy,  and  by  a  navy  alone  can  it  he  effi- 
ciently defended. 

In  regard  to  our  present  military  establish- 
ment, Mr.  0.  said,  it  was  small  enough.  That 
point  the  honorable  Speaker  had  fully  demon- 
strated ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  large  at  present 
to  occupy  all  our  fortresses.  Gentlemen  had 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  militia  and  against  the 
army.  In  regard  to  the  militia,  said  Mr.  0.,  I 
would  go  as  far  as  any  gentleman,  and  consid- 
erably farther  than  those  would  who  are  so 
violently  opposed  to  our  small  army.  I  would 
not  only  arm  the  militia,  but  I  would  extend 
their  term  of  service,  and  make  them  efficient. 
To  talk  about  the  efficiency  of  militia  called  into 
service  for  six  months  only,  is  to  impose  on  the 
people ;  it  is  to  ruin  them  with  false  hopes.  I 
know  the  danger  of  large  standing  armies,  said 
Mr.  0.  I  know  the  militia  are  the  true  force ; 
that  no  nation  can  be  safe  at  home  and  abroad 
which  has  not  an  efficient  militia ;  but  the  time 
of  service  ought  to  be  enlarged,  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
camp,  to  let  the  habits  of  civil  life  be  broken. 
For  though  militia,  freshly  drawn  from  their 
homes,  may,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  do 
great  service,  as  at  New  Orleans;  in  general 
they  are  not  calculated  for  service  in  the  field, 
until  time  is  allowed  for  them  to  acquire  habits 
of  discipline  and  subordination.  Tom-  defence 
ought  to  depend,  on  the  land,  on  a  regular  draft 
from,  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is  thus  in  time 
of  war  the  business  of  recruJling  will  be  dis- 
pensed with — a  mode  of  defending  the  country 
every  way  uncongenial  with  our  republican  in- 
stitutions— uncertain,  slow  in  its  operation,  and 
expensive,  it  draws  from  society  its  worse  ma- 
terials, introducing  into  our  army,  of  necessity, 
all  the  severities  which  are  exercised  in  that  of 
the  most  despotic  government.  Thus  com- 
pounded, our  army,  in  a  great  degree,  lose  that 
enthusiasm  which  citizen  soldiers,  conscious  of 
liberty,  and  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country, 
have  ever  been  animated.  All  free  nations  of 
antiquity  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  country, 
not  to  the  dregs  of  society,  but  to  the  body  of 
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citizens;  hence  that  heroism  which  modern 
times  may  admire  but  cannot  equal.  I  know 
that  I  utter  truths  unpleasant  to  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  liberty  without  making  the  efforts  ne- 
cessary to  secure  it.  Her  favor  is  never  won 
by  the  cowardly,  the  vicious,  or  indolent.  It 
has  been  said  by  some  physicians  that  life  is  a 
forced  state ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  freedom. 
It  requires  efforts ;  it  presupposes  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  a  high  order  to  be  generally 
diffused  in  the  society  where  it  exists.  It  mainly 
stands  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  two  great 
duties  which  every  citizen  of  proper  age  owes 
the  Republio ;  a  wise  and  virtuous  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  a  prompt  and  brave 
defence  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  first  symptom  of  decay  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  backward  and  negligent  discharge  of  the 
latter  duty.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  historians  and  orators  of  antiquity  know  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  least  decay  of  patri- 
otism, the  least  verging  towards  pleasure  and 
luxury,  will  there  immediately  discover  itself. 
Large  standing  and  mercenary  armies  then  be- 
come necessary ;  and  those  who  are  not  willing 
to  render  the  military  service  essential  to  the 
defence  of  their  rights,  soon  find,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  a  master. 

Mr.  0.  then  proceeded  to  a  point  of  less,  but 
yet  of  great  importance — he  meant  the  estab- 
lishment of  roads  -and  opening  canals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Your  country,  said  he, 
has  certain  points  of  feebleness  and  certain 
points  of  strength  about  it.  Your  feebleness 
should  be  removed,  your  strength  improved. 
Your  population  is  widely  dispersed;  though 
this  is  greatly  advantageous  in  one  respect,  that 
of  preventing  the  country  from  being  perma- 
nently conquered,  it  imposes  a  great  difficulty 
in  defending  your  territory  from  invasion,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  transportation  from 
one  point  to  another  of  your  widely  extended 
frontier.  We  ought  to  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  formation  of  good  military  roads, 
not  only  on  the  score  of  general  political  econ- 
omy, but  to  enable  us  on  emergencies  to  collect 
the  whole  mass  of  our  military  means  on  the 
point  menaced.  The  people  are  brave,  great, 
and  spirited ;  but  they  must  be  brought  together 
in  sufficient  number  and  with  a  certain  promp- 
titude to  enable  them  to  act  with  effect.  The 
importance  of  military  roads  was  well  known 
to  the  Komans ;  the  remains  of  their  roads  exist 
to  this  day;  some  of  them  uninjured  by  the 
ravages  of  time.  Let  us  make  great,  perma- 
nent roads,  not  like  the  Romans,  with  views  of 
subjecting  and  ruling  provinces,  but  for  the 
more  honorable  purposes  of  defence,  and  con- 
necting more  closely  the  interests  of  various 
sections  of  this  great  country.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  vast  cost  of  transportation  during 
the  war — much  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the 
want  of  good  roads  and  canals — and  he  will  not 
deny  the  vast  importance  of  a  due  attention  to 
this  subject. 

Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  another  topic,  the  en- 


couragement proper  to  be  afforded  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion how  far  manufactures  ought  to  be  fostered, 
Mr.  0.  said  it  was  the  duty  of  this  country,  as 
a  means  of  defence,  to  encourage  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  country ;  more  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  provides  the  necessary  mate- 
rials for  clothing  and  defence.  Let  us  look  at 
the  nature  of  the  war  most  likely  to  occur. 
England  is  in  possession  of  the  ocean.  No 
man,  however  sanguine,  can  believe  that  we 
can  deprive  her  soon  of  her  predominance  there. 
That  control  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  main- 
taining our  army  and  navy  cheaply  clad.  The 
question  relating  to  manufactures  must  not  de- 
pend on  the  abstract  principle  that  industry, 
left  to  pursue  its  own  course,  will  find  in  its 
own  interest  all  the  encouragement  that  is 
necessary.  I  lay  the  claims  of  the  manufac- 
turers entirely  out  of  view,  said  Mr.  C,  but  on 
general  principles,  without  regard  to  their  in- 
terest, a  certain  encouragement  should  be  ex- 
tended, at  least,  to  our  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures. 

There  was  another  point  of  preparation  which, 
Mr.  0.  said,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked — the 
defence  of  our  coast  by  means  other  than  the 
navy,  on  which  we  ought  to  rely  mainly,  but 
not  entirely.  The  coast  is  our  weak  part, 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  strong,  if  it  be  in 
our  power  to  make  it  so.  There  are  two  points 
on  our  coast  particularly  weak,  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which 
ought  to  be  cautiously  attended  to ;  not,  how- 
ever, neglecting  others.  The  Administration 
which  leaves  these  two  points,  in  another  war, 
without  fortification,  ought  to  receive  the  exe- 
cration of  the,  country.  Look  at  the  facility  af- 
forded by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  maritime 
powers,  in  attacking  us.  If  we  estimate  with 
it  the  margin  of  rivers  navigable  for  vessels  of 
war,  it  adds  fourteen  hundred  miles,  at  least,  to 
the  line  of  our  Beacoast ;  and  that  of  the  worst 
character,  for,  when  an  enemy  is  there,  it  is 
without  the  fear  of  being  driven  from  it  He 
has,  besides,  the  power  of  assaulting  two  shores 
at  the  same  time,  and  must  be  expected  on  both. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  degree  of  ex- 
pense would  be  too  great  for  its  defence.  The 
whole  margin  of  the  bay  is,  besides,  an  ex- 
tremely sickly  one,  and  fatal  to  the  militia  of 
the  upper  country.  How  it  is  to  be  defend- 
ed, military  and  naval  men  will  best  judge,  but 
I  believe  that  steam  frigates  ought  at  least  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  means ;  the  expense  of 
which,  however  great,  the  people  ought  and 
would  cheerfully  bear. 

I  have  faithfully,  in  the  discharge  of  the  sa- 
cred trust  reposed  in  me  by  those  for  whom  I 
act,  pointed  out  those  measures  which  our  situ- 
ation and  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ren- 
der necessary  for  our  security  and  lasting  pros- 
perity. They  involve  no  doubt  much  expense ; 
they  require  considerable  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  but  are  they  on  that  account  to 
be  rejected?    We  are  called  on  to  choose;  on 
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the  one  side  is  great  ease  it  is  true,  but  on  the 
other  the  security  of  the  country.  "We  may 
dispense  with  the  taxes ;  we  may  neglect  every 
measure  of  precaution,  and  feel  ho  immediate 
disaster;  but  in  such  a  state  of  things  what 
virtuous,  what  wise  citizen,  but  what  must  look 
on  the  future  with  dread  ?  I  know  of  no  situa- 
tion so  responsible,  if  properly  considered,  as 
ours.  "We  are  charged  by  Providence  not  only 
with  the  happiness  of  this  great  and  rising  peo- 
ple, but  in  a  considerable  degree  with  that  of 
the  human  race.  "We  have  a  Government  of 
a  new  order,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  which 
has  ever  preceded  it.  A  Government  founded 
on  the  rights  of  man,  resting  not  on  authority, 
not  on  prejudice,  not  on  superstition,  but  reason. 
If  we  succeed,  as  fondly  hoped  by  its  founders, 
it  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
human  affairs.  All  civilized  Governments  must 
in  the  course  of  time  conform  to  these  princi- 
ples. Thus  circumstanced,  can  you  hesitate 
what  course  to  choose  ?  The  road  that  wisdom 
points,  leads  it  is  true  up  the  steep,  but  leads 
also  to  security  and  lasting  glory.  No  nation, 
that  wants  the  fortitude  to  tread  it,  ought  ever 
to  aspire  to  greatness.  Such  ought  and  will 
certainly  sink  into  the  list  of  those  that  have 
done  nothing  to  be  known  or  remembered.  It 
is  immutable ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
love  of  present  ease  and  pleasure,  indifference 
about  the  future,  that  fatal  weakness  of  human 
nature,  has  never  failed  in  individuals  or  na- 
tions to  sink  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  On  the  con- 
trary, virtue  and  wisdom,  which  regard  the  fu- 
ture, which  spurn  the  temptations  of  the  mo- 
ment, however  rugged  their  path,  end  in  happi- 
ness. Such  are  the  universal  sentiments  of  all 
wise  writers,  from  the  didactics  of  the  philoso- 
phers to  the  fictions  of  the  poets. "  They  agree 
that  pleasure  is  a  flowery  path  leading  off 
among  groves  and  meadows,  but  ending  in  a 
gloomy  and  dreary  wilderness ;  that  it  is  the 
siren's  voice,  which  he  who  listens  to  is  ruined ; 
that  it  is  the  cup  of  Circe,  which  he'who  drinks, 
is  converted  into  a  swine.  This  is  the  language 
of  fiction,  reason  teaches  the  same.  It  is  my 
wish  to  elevate  the  national  sentiment  to  that 
which  every  just  and  virtuous  mind  possesses. 
No  effort  is  needed  here  to  impel  us  the  oppo- 
site way ;  that  also  may  be  too  safely  trusted 
to  the  frailties  of  our  nature.  This  nation  is  in 
a  situation  similar  to  that  which  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  writers  of  antiquity  paints  Hercules 
in  his  youth :  He  represents  the  hero  as  re- 
tiring into  the  wilderness  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  of  life  which  he  ought  to  choose.  Two 
goddesses  approached  him ;  one  recommending 
to  him  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  the  other  of 
labor  and  virtue.  The  hero  adopted  the  coun- 
sel of  the  latter,  and  his  fame  and  glory  are 
known  to  the  world.  May  this  nation,  the 
youthful  Hercules,  possessing  his  form  and 
muscles,  be  inspired  with  similar  sentiments 
and  follow  his  example! 

[Mr.  Randolph  had  spoken  before  in  this  debate, 
but  the  length  of  his  first  speech,  which  continued 


three  days,  and  which  it  would  take  more  than  a 
week  to  write  off  from  the  reporter's  brief  notes,  pre- 
vents its  publication.  The  remarks  which  follow  were 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun.] 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  done  him 
the  honor  to  pay  some  attention  to  his  previous 
remarks,  he  would  show  his  respect  for  him  by 
explaining  in  this  way,  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  rather  than  in  interrupting  him  whilst  he 
was  on  the  floor.  The  gentleman  had,  by  his 
speech,  much  as^Mr.  R.  said)  he  had  before  re- 
spected his  talents  and  principles,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  increase  the  respect  he 
entertained  for  his  abilities,  and  integrity,  and 
for  .the  principles  by  which  he  was  governed. 
I  subscribe,  continued  Mr.  R.,  in  the  abstract  to 
his  principles.  I  was  not  bred  in  the  grovelling 
school  he  reprobates ;  I  know  the  value  of  the 
moral  power  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina — and  if  I  had  been  permitted 
by  the  state  of  my  health,  when  on  a  former 
occasion  I  had  exhausted  my  powers  by  an 
effort  greater  than  I  had  supposed  them  capable 
of — if  I  had  been  permitted  to  continue  my 
rambling  discourse,  the  gentleman  would  have 
seen  that  I  have  the  same  contempt  for  grovel- 
ling, for  all  that  is  mean,  popular,  and  eleemosy- 
nary, that  any  gentletnan  could  have  in  this  or 
any  other  assembly.  I  never  have  flattered  the 
people,  and  so  help  me  God,  I  never  will.  I 
must  say,  in  the  abstract,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  gentleman's  speech,  said  Mr.  R., — but,  I 
have  long  believed  there  was  a  tendency  in  the 
administration  of  this  Government,  in  the  sys- 
tem itself  indeed,  to  consolidation,  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  have  not  tended  to  allay  any 
fears  I  have  entertained  from  that  quarter. 
Make  this  a  simple  integral  Government,  said 
Mr.  R.,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
honorable  gentleman ;  because  they  are  drawn 
from  the  same  fountain  from  which  I  have  drawn 
my  own  principles.  Mr.  R.  said  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  gentleman  had  not  raked  in  the  ken- 
nels (he  would  say)  of  democracy,  for  the  princi- 
ples of  which  he  had  formed  his  political  creed. 
But,  Mr.  R.  said,  ours  is  not  an  integral  Govern- 
ment, but  a  Government  of  States  confederated 
together.  He  put  it  to  the  committee,  to  the 
gentleman  himself,  whether  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman's principles  (which  he  had  demonstrated 
with  an  ability  honorable  to  the  State  he  repre- 
sented, to  the  House,  and  to  himself)  did  not  go 
to  the  destruction  of  the  State  governments.  It 
was  not,  Mr.  R.  said,  from  the  preference  of 
present  good  to  a  little  self-denial,  that  he  op- 
posed the  system  of  the  gentleman  and  his  po- 
litical friends.  I  say,  Mr.  R.  repeated,  that  these 
doctrines  go  to  prostrate  the  State  governments 
at  the  feet  of  the  General  Government.  If  the 
warning  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  had  not  appris- 
ed me  long  ago,  the  events  of  this  day  would 
have  taught  me  that  this  constitution  does  not 
comprise  one  people,  but  that  there  are  two 
distinct  characters  in  the  people  of  this  nation. 
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Mr.  R.  said  he  had  not  been  led  heretofore  to 
question  whether  the  fact  was  so ;  he  now  be- 
lieved it  as  much  as  any  article  of  his  political 
creed.  When  speaking  of  the  value  of  our  form 
of  Government,  the  gentleman  might  have 
added  to  his  remarks,  Mr.  R.  said,  that  whilst 
in  its  federative  character  it  was  good,  as  a 
consolidated  Government  it  would  be  hateful ; 
that  there  were  features  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  beautiful  in  themselves  when 
looked  at  with  reference  to  the  federative  char- 
acter of  the  constitution,  which  were  deformed 
and  monstrous  when  looked  at  with  reference  to 
consolidation.  The  geutleman  was  too  deeply 
read  in  Aristotle,  too  well  versed  in  political 
lore,  to  deny  the  fact.  Mr.  R.  said  he  must  be 
permitted,  he  trusted  in  so  doing  he  should  not 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  committee,  to 
notice  some  of  the  prominent  positions  of  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  had  set  out  with  observing 
that  the  policy  of  this  country  ought  to  corre- 
spond with  the  character  of  our  Government ;' 
that  that  character  was  distinguished  by  justice 
and  reason,  and  that,  as  we  are  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  all  nations  with  whom  we  have  any 
relation  whatever,  we  ought  to  be  in  a  situation 
to  exact  it.  Granted,  said  Mr.  R.  The  gen- 
tleman also  stated  that,  as  moderation  and  for- 
bearance had  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
tameness  and  imbecility,  so,  too,  a  domineering 
spirit  might  end  in  a  military  despotism,  and  in- 
ferred that  we  were  in  more  danger  from  an 
abyss  of  forbearance  than  from  any  disposition 
to  climb  the  precipice  of  ambition.  There,  said 
Mr.  R.,  I  differ  from  the  honorable  gentleman. 
He  must  give  me  leave  to  say  that  there  is  in 
every  Government,  the  form  of  which  is  free, 
a  tendency  to  exactly  the  reverse ;  a  tendency 
to  domination — to  ambition,  not  of  dominion  at 
home,  but  among  its  neighbors.  Mr.  R.  said 
he  would  not  detain  the  committee  with  illus- 
trations of  this  position.  In  popular  Govern- 
ments, he  said,  the  popular  passion  was  for  glo- 
ry, show,  sensation,  excitement.  This  it  was 
that  made  Pericles,  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
benefactor  of  his  country,  the  malefactor  of 
Athens.  I,  too,  said  Mr.  R.,  like  the  gentleman, 
entertain  a  respect  for  the  country  from  which 
both  of  us  drew  our  blood ;  and,  when  I  speak 
of  the  enormities  committed  by  the  British 
forces  disgraceful  to  the  country,  enormities,  the 
effects  of  which  will  never  be  got  over,  I  speak 
of  her  troops  and  her  Ministry.  I  cannot  come 
to  this  House — I  cannot  go  to  the  hustings,  and 
pick  up  a  little  personal  popularity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth— of  that  respect  which  I,  which 
every  man  descended  from  her  loins  must  bear 
for  their  great  progenitors.  We  are  to  have 
frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  England ! — I  be- 
lieve it,  said  Mr.  R., — I  believe  we  are  to  have 
frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  England,  and 
that  we  must  take  means  to  guard  against  the 
danger.  Sir,  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  objec- 
tions I  had  to  the  late  war — and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I 


am  not  disposed  to  rip  up  old  wounds  and  make 
them  bleed  afresh — that  it  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  wars  in  perpetuam,  between  us  and 
that  country.  The  die  is  cast.  The  course  is 
given  to  the  ship,  and  she  must  hold  it  on ;  it  is 
not  for  me,  for  you,  sir,  for  a  million  of  men  to 
change  it.  The  destiny  is  fixed.  The  die  is  set 
— a  hue  is  given  to  public  opinion  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  confirmed,  indelible ;  and  a  simi- 
lar sentiment  of  hostility  exists  on  the  other 
side.  Mr.  R.  said  he  had  in  past  days  always 
expressed,  because  he  had  always  felt,  astonish- 
ment at  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  hostility 
between  two  nations  who  had  so  few  points  of 
actual  collision ;  but,  he  said,  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  state  of  things  before  and 
after  a  magazine  explodes.  The  explosion  had 
now  taken  place ;  and  a  state  of  things  existed 
between  this  country  and  England,  which  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  every  demagogue  who  should 
wriggle  himself  into  the  Presidency,  or  into  a 
seat  on  this  floor,  to  light  the  torch  of  war  be- 
tween us  and  England.  He  knew  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  it.  If  means  were  to  be  taken  to 
defend  the  Chesapeake,  to  defend  New  Orleans, 
to  defend  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States, 
by  means  commensurate  with  the  national  abil- 
ity, Mr.  R.  said  he  would  never  go  whining  to 
his  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  they  were 
not  able  to  pay  the  taxes.  They  are  able  to  pay 
taxes,  said  he.  On  whom  do  your  impost  duties 
bear  ?  Upon  whom  hears  the  duty  on  coarse 
woollens,  and  linens,  and  blankets,  upon  salt  and 
all  the  necessities  of  life  ?  On  poor  men  and  on 
slaveholders.  When  the  time  arrived,  however, 
Mr.  R.  believed  he  could  demonstrate  that  these 
taxes  were  unnecessary,  even  as  regarded  the 
gentleman's  own  plan  of  defence.  Mr.  R.  was 
for  yielding  to  the  States  these  direct  taxes, 
stamp  duties,  &c,  when  they  are  to  be  laid  at  all. 
They  must  be  left  to  the  States,  or  this  conse- 
quence must  follow,  and  it  was  because  of  that 
consequence  that  he  dissented  wholly  from  this 
system.  The  people  would  say.  What !  pay  to 
the  General  Government  a  land  tax  yearly, 
stamp  taxes,  taxes  on  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
and  pay  taxes  on  the  same  articles,  too,  to  the 
State  Governments?  Yes,  would  be  answered ; 
— and,  speaking  of  the  State  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, it  might  be  added,  that  they  had  managed 
their  finances  as  badly  as  those  of  the  United 
States  had  been  managed — they  had  gone  on 
increasing  their  expenditures  without  as  good  a 
reason  as  the  gentleman  had  assigned  in  regard 
to  the  expenses  of  this  Government.  The  peo- 
ple will  say,  remarked  Mr.  R.,  as  Patrick  Henry 
told  you  they  would  sooner  or  later  say,  we 
cannot  serve  two  masters — we  cannot  worship 
God  and  Mammon — we  cannot  have  two  Gov- 
ernments grinding  us,  when  one  would  answer, 
&o.  This  was  the  point  to  which  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
necessarily  led. 

A  standing  army,  it  seemed  to  be  admitted, 
was  not  what  we  wanted,  but  a  naval  force. 
Of  what  value,  for  instance,  would  be  even  a 
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large  military  force,  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  alone,  cut 
up  as  it  was  into  a  hundred  (he  was  going  to 
say  a  thousand)  peninsulas — containing  not,  as 
the  gentleman  calculated,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  miles  of  seacoast,  and  that,  as  he  had 
said,  of  the  worst  for  us  and  the  best  for  an 
enemy  in  the  world,  hut  comprising  more  sea- 
coast  than  the  whole  sea-line  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  taken  the  trouble, 
on  a  late  occasion,  to  make  a  calculation  of 
the  length  of  that  coast  for  Virginia  alone, 
in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  of  opinion  that  that  State 
had  a  greater  seacoast  than  Virginia ;  it  ap- 
peared, on  examination,  that  the  seacoast  of 
Virginia  considerably  more  than  doubled  that 
of  Massachusetts.  He  said,  therefore,  cut  up 
as  the  country  of  the  Chesapeake  is,  with  bold 
and  deep  rivers,  what  figure  would  ten  thou- 
sand men  make  in  defending  it,  the  enemy 
being  in  possession  of  the  water  1  And  if  we 
had  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  what 
should  we  want  with  the  men  on  shore?  If 
we  could  beat  our  enemy  out  of  that  great 
sea — for  it  is  a  Mediterranean  sea — we  do  not 
want  the  army  quoad  the  Chesapeake. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  understood  the  honorable 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  would  go  into  a  great 
and  immediate  increase  of  our  naval  means, 
not  by  building  ships  out  of  green  timber,  but 
by  providing  every  thing  necessary  for  a  great 
marine.  Will  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  permit  me,  said  Mr.  E.,  to  tell 
him — I  do  it  with  the  most  perfect  respect — 
that  with  whatsoever  sentiments  he  may  go 
into  this  business,  it  becomes  in  the  end  noth- 
ing better  than  a  great  job?  He  may  vote  the 
money  as  a  patriot,  if  he  follows  that  vote 
through  all  the  different  ramifications  of  its 
execution,  he  will  find  it  in  sinecure  pockets, 
or  given  for  rotten  timber ;  he  will  find  it  by 
the  right  hand  received  from  the  Treasury  by 
the  navy  agent  of  the  Government,  and  he 
will  find  it  paid  with  the  left  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  the  same  agent — that  virtuous  man 
will  not  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right 
hand  doeth.  The  honorable  gentleman  would 
indeed  effect  a  great  object  if  he  would  estab- 
lish u  system  of  retrenchment  and  reform  in 
the  different  departments.  When  I  speak  of 
them,  said  Mr.  E.,  I  do  not  allude  to  the  par- 
ticular men  now  in  power — I  fly  at  no  such 
ignoble  quarry — I  allude  to  the  habits  of  this 
Government.  A  man,  inferior  in  point  of 
ability  to  none  in  this  country,  said  to  me  on 
a  late  occasion — a  man  too  who  rarely. says  that 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  execute  and  do — 
that,  let  the  money  supposed  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  different  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be-  actually  there,  he  would  take  two 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  Treasury,  a  pro- 
portion of  it  from  every  fund,  and  would  defy 
the  Heads  of  the  departments  to  know,  not 
who  took  the  money,  but  whether  any  was 
gone.    This  is  the  present  state  of  accountabil- 


ity, said  Mr.  E.,  and  if  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  or  his  political 
friends,  will  give  us  a  system  of  rigorous  ac- 
countability, and  prevent  that  system  of  plun- 
der which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time — 
as  to  the  plunderers  of  the  public,  Mr.  E.  said, 
he  met  them  on  the  avenue  as  familiarly  as  the 
lords  in  England  are  said  to  meet  the  blacklegs 
at  the  gaming  table — he  saw,  them  rising  from 
nothing  by  the  stilts  of  fat  contracts  into  sump- 
tuous palaces ; — if  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  would*  devise  a  rigorous  system  of 
accountability,  it  would  give  Mr.  E.  much  bet- 
ter heart  to  vote  with  him.  But  he  could  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
his  views  on  the  first  principles  of  political 
wisdom,  which  he  had  imbibed  at  home  at  a 
time  when  that  gentleman  had  scarcely  ever 
turned  his  mind  to  politics  at  all — he  meant 
those  which  respected  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  If  the  gentleman  took  that  key  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  E.  said,  he  would  unlock  his  politi- 
cal conduct.  It  was  his  policy,  Mr.  E.  said,  to 
stick  to  the  States  in  coutests  arising  between 
them  and  the  General  Government — to  the  peo- 
ple in  all  collisions  between  them  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  between  the  popular  branches 
and  unpopular  branch  of  the  Government — he 
was  wrong,  however,  he  said,  to  call  it  un- 
popular ;  for,  unfortunately,  its  popularity  was 
that  which  gave  to  it  an  irresistible  weight  in 
this  House  and  in  this  nation. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  E.,  the  gentleman  has  met  this 
question  manfully.  Shall  I  be  pardoned  if  I 
say  that  the  honorable  gentleman  handled  the 
question  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  in 
vvhich  it  was  handled  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  him  ?  There  is  no  more  a  popular 
than  a  royal  road  to  mathematics.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  presented  the 
question  to  the  House,  they  and  the  nation 
cannot  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  they  will  give  up  the  States  or  not ; 
whether  they  will  in  fact  make  this  an  elective 
monarchy.  The  question  is,  whether  or  not  we 
are  willing  to  become  one  great  consolidated 
nation,  under  one  form  of  law ;  whether  the 
State  governments  are  to  be  swept  away ;  or 
whether  we  have  still  respect  enough  for  those 
old  respectable  institutions  to  regard  their  in- 
tegrity and  preservation  as  a  part  of  our  policy  ? 
I,  for  one,  said  Mr.  E.,  cling  to  them,  because 
in  clinging  to  them,  I  cling  to  my  country ;  be- 
cause I  love  my  country  as  I  do  my  immediate 
connections  ;  for  the  love  of  country  is  nothing 
more  than  the  love  of  every  man  for  his  wife, 
child,  or  friend.  I  am  not  for  a  policy  which 
must  end  in  the  destruction,  and  speedy  destruc- 
tion, too,  of  the  whole  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  gentleman  had  represented  this  country 
as  contending  with  Great  Britain  for  existence. 
Could  the  honorable  gentleman,  or  any  other 
man,  Mr.  E.  asked,  believe  that  we  would  ever 
have  a  contest  with  any  nation  for  existence  ? 
No,  said  Mr.  E.,  we  hold  our  existence  by  char- 
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ter  from  the  great  God  who  made  this  world ; 
we  hold  it  in  contempt  of  Great  Britain — I 
speak  of  our  existence  as  a  people  politically 
free — I  do  not  speak  of  civil  freedom — I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  to  one  who  understands  these 
distinctions.  We  do  not  hold  our  right  to  physical 
being  or  political  freedom  by  any  tenure  from 
Europe  or  any  power  of  Europe ;  yet  we  hold 
our  tenure  of  civil  liberty  by  a  precarious  tie, 
which  must  be  broken ;  for,  from  the  disposi- 
tion to  follow  the  phantom  of  honor,  or  from 
another  cause,  this  country  is  fairly  embarked 
in  a  course  of  policy  like  that  which  is  pursued 
by  other  governments  in  Europe.  Finding 
weakness  coming  on  him,  Mr.  B.  said,  though 
he  had  much  to  say,  he  would  endeavor  to  gasp 
out  another  sentiment,  and  be  done.  It  was  this : 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had 
pointed  to  the  consequences  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, which  grew  out  of  a  war  with  England 
alone,  exposing  the  coast. of  our  own  country, 
and  even  our  firesides  to  destruction,  threatening 
the  ruin  of  our  whole  system  of  finance,  the  stag- 
nation of  commerce,  the  banishment  of  specie, 
and  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the  country. 
Ought  not  these  considerations,  Mr.  E.  asked,  to 
weigh,  and  to  deeply  weigh,  on  the  minds  of  this 
House,  and  ought  they  not  to  have  done  before 
the  war  with  that  power,  the  issue  of  which, 
aecording  to  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  them- 
selves, only  went  to  prove  that  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  defend  ourselves ;  that  we  could,  to  use 
a  term  which  ought  never  to  have  been  used  on 
this  floor,  be  kicked  into  a  war.  The  view 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  took  of  this  sub- 
ject, said  Mr.  E.,  was  single  and  complete.  He 
would  have  roads,  he  said,  but  for  military  pur- 
poses ;  he  would  encourage  manufactures,  too, 
not  for  the  reason — and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
it,  for  it  is  a  reason  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
not  weigh  with  any  man  of  sense — not  for  the 
reason  of  the  petitions  of  the  manufacturers,  but 
with  a  view  to  their  military  consequence !  The 
honorable  gentleman  will  do  nothing  but  with 
a  view  to  military  effect.  Are  we,  sir,  to  be- 
come a  great  naval  power,  because,  forsooth,  an 
admiral  was  never  saluted  as  an  emperor  ?  I 
too,  sir,  am  an  advocate  for  roads  and  canals ; 
I  too,  would  like  to  see  roads  through  the 
country,  which  might  facilitate  the  march  of 
armies ;  but  I  see  in  this  very  feature  of  the 
gentleman's  system  the  same  danger  to  the 
State  confederacies  as  I  see,  sir,  in  the  whole 
speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman. 


Saturday,  February  3. 
Indian  Depredations. 
Mr.  Lattimobk,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
were  referred  the  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  the  petitions  of 
sundry  inhabitants  of  said  Territory,  relating  to 
Indian  depredations,  made  a  report ;  which  was 
read,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  Wednesday  nest. — The  report  is  as 
follows : 


The  petitioners  state  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  sustained,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  very  great  losses  of  property,  which 
was  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Creek  Indians, 
and  in  some  instances,  taken  from  them  by  the  troops 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  pray  that  repa- 
ration may  be  made  to  the  sufferers  out  of  the  lands 
obtained  from  that  nation  of  Indians  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

Amongst  the  documents  relating  to  this  subject  are 
statements  (which  are  sworn  to)  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  one  hundred  and  thirteen  persons,  which  are  esti- 
mated, in  the  whole,  at  $127,905.  As  these  injuries 
were  inflicted  by  the  enemy,  who  have  made,  by  a  ces- 
sion of  territory,  what  the  petitioners  conceive  to  be 
ample  compensation  for  all  losses  sustained  as  well  as 
expenses  incurred  by  their  hostility,  they  seem  to 
think  that  the  sufferers  in  question  are  entitled  to  pe- 
culiar relief. 

Your  committee  have  examined  the  ground  of  this 
claim,  but  they  find  nothing  to  support  it,  either  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Creeks  or  any  other  authentic 
document  which  they  have  been  able  to  procure.  If, 
therefore,  relief  shall  be  granted  to  these  sufferers,  it 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be  done  upon 
a  general  principle,  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
cases  of  all  who  have  suffered  from  similar  causes  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  giving  this 
opinion,  your  committee  have  no  disposition  to  impair 
the  impression  produced  by  the  afflicting  scenes 
through  which  the  eastern  inhabitants  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  have  passed,  or  to  diminish  whatever 
claim  they  may  have  to  the  humanity  of  the  Govern- 
ment^  in  consideration  of  their  present  distress.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their  claim  on  this 
score,  your  committee  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of 
any  provision  for  their  relief  which  shall  not  extend 
similar  relief  in  all  similar  cases,  and  therefore  sub- 
mit the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

The  Revenue. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  respecting  the  revenue ;  and 
after  a  short  time  spent  therein,  the  committee 
rose. 

The  House  took  up  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  on  the  proposition  to  reduce 
the  annual  direct  tax  to  three  millions.  The 
amendment — agreed  to  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Clay,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole — to  limit  the 
tax  to  one  year,-  so  as  to  bring  the  question  annu- 
ally before  the  House,  was  concurred  in  by  yeas 
and.  nays — for  the  amendment  109,  against  it  46. 


Tuesday,  February  6. 
The  Beoenue. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  continue  the  direct  tax  of  three  mil- 
lions another  year. 

Mr.  Pickens's  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  repealing  said  tax  being  under 
consideration — 

Messrs.  Lowndes,  Hanson,  and  Sergeant, 
spoke  at  length  against  this  motion,  and  Messrs. 
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Steabns,  Atherton,  Randolph,  and  Pickens, 
in  favor  of  it ;  the  debate  turning  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  direct  tax,  on  general  principles, 
at  the  present  juncture  of  our  affairs. 

The  question  on  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
essentially  the  question  to  repeal  the  tax  al- 
together, was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays — for  the 
reconsideration  67,  against  it  86. 

The  resolution  to  continue  the  direct  tax  of 
three  millions  for  one  year  was  then  agreed  to, 
and  referred  to  the  Financial  Committee  to 
bring  in  a  bill  accordingly. 


"Wednesday,  February  7. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Daniel  Webster,  and  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Weldon  N.  Edwards,  (elected  in  the  place 
of  Nathaniel  Macon,  resigned,)  appeared,  pro- 
duced their  credentials,  were  qualified,  and  took 
their  seats. 


Thursday,  February  8. 
Watclm  and  Furniture  Tax.* 

The  next  resolution  was  then  taken  up,  as 
follows,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  act,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  Government,  and  maintaining 
the  public  credit,  by  laying  duties  on  household  furni- 
ture, and  on  gold  and  silver  watches,"  passed'  or.  the 
18th  of  January,  1815. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sotjthaed,  and 
Mr.  Ross,  opposed  the  agreement  to  this  resolu- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  equity  of  the  tax, 
and  the  practicability  of  amending  it  so  as  to 
defeat  the  evasion  of  it,  and  to  make  it  more 
productive. 

Mr.  Lowndes  defended  the  resolve,  on  the 
ground  of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  tax,  hav- 
ing been  calculated  to  produce  $1,200,000,  and 
producing  in  fact,  only  §70,000 ;  though  willing 
to  listen  and  accede  to  any  definite  proposition 
for  rendering  it  efficient  and  productive. 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  to  amend  the  resolve, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words,  "  ex- 
cept so  far  as  relates  to  the  duty  on  gold  and 
silver  watches."    This  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  then  moved  to 
amend  the  resolve,  so  as  to  embrace  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  duty  on  household  furniture, 
&c,  "  and  also  to  provide  against  the  evasion  of 
said  law."  This  motion  was  negatived — 68  to  63. 

The  resolve  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  committee — 
ayes  68. 

And  on  motion,  the  House  adjourned  until 
to-morrow. 


*  Nothing  could  better  show  the  futility  of  a  tax  which 
is  disliked  in  itself,  inquisitorial  in  its  nature,  and  easily 
evaded,  as  the  difference  between  the  estimate  and  the  pro- 
duct of  this  tax  upon  watches  and  furniture. 


Friday,  February  9. 
Inquiry  Respecting  Office,  &c. 
Mr.  Randolph  rose  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  gave  notice  the  day  before  yesterday, 
to  inquire  into  the  constitutionality  of  the  late 
appointment  of  General  P.  B.  Porter,  not  hav- 
ing got  to  the  House  in  time  to  make  it  yester- 
day. It  was  not  his  purpose,  he  said,  to  am- 
plify on  this  occasion  at  all.  The  House  would 
recollect,  that  at  the  time  he  had  submitted 
notice  of  this  nfetion  he  had  distinctly  stated, 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  pronounce  whether 
the  office  in  question  had  or  had  not  been 
created  during  the  time  for  which  the  late  hon- 
orable member  of  this  House  from  New  York 
had  been  elected  to  serve.  Some  very  obliging 
friend  had  been  kind  enough  to  hint  to  him  that 
perhaps  he  had  not  pondered  on  the  subject  so 
well  as  he  ought  to  have  done  before  he  intro- 
duced it  to  the  House ;  that  this  office,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  being  created 
by  the  Treaty,  was  called  into  existence,  although 
it  remained  vacant  until  lately,  at  the  moment 
when  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  that 
treaty  took  place.  This  might  or  might  not  be, 
Mr.  R.  said ;  for,  what  was  this  argument  but 
to  assume  (he  would  not  say  to  beg)  the  very 
question  concerning  the  treaty-making  power 
which  this  House  had  already  once  decided  in 
the  negative,  viz.,  that  a  treaty,  without  the 
intervention,  instrumentality,  without  the  aid 
of  this  House,  is  ipso  facto  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.  R.  said  he  should  be  extremely  ashamed 
ever  to  venture  so  crude  a  motion  in  this  House 
as  this  would  have  been,  if  he  had  not  taken 
into  consideration,  and  deep  and  mature  consid- 
eration too,  the  point  which  some  were  oblig- 
ing enough  to  suppose  he  had  overlooked,  and 
civil  enough  to  put  him  right  in  respect  to  it. 
If  he  understood  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
heard,  he  did  not  say  uttered,  on  this  floor,  in 
respect  to  the  treaty-making  power,  this  case  of 
the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  who 
had  recently  vacated  his  seat  in  this  House, 
came  fully  within  the  purview  of  the  article  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  ho 
would  go  further,  as  special  pleading  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  say  that  if  it  did  not  come 
within  its  purview  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
it  nevertheless  would  in  another.  It  did  not 
follow,  it  was  not  logic,  he  said — it  might  he 
logic  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  it  was  not  in 
Parliament — that  because  the  appointment  in 
question  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  section  for  particular  reasons,  it  might  not 
for  some  other  very  substantial  reason,  which 
was  not  disclosed,  but  about  which  he  had  no 
concealment,  as  he  had  not,  never  had,  and 
never  would  have,  about  public  men  or  meas- 
ures. After  reading  the  following  clause  from 
the  sixth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, viz :  "  No  Senator  or  Representative 
shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
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been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increasod  during  such  time" — Mr. 
E.  moved 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  acceptance,  by  the  Hon.  Peter  B.  Porter, 
late  a  member  of  this  House  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  of  a  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  does  contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
sixth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Foesytii  suggested  that  the  terms  of  this 
motion  did  not  embrace  the  question  which  he 
understood  the  gentleman  to  desire  to  place  be- 
fore the  House — the  acceptance  of  a  civil  office 
not  being  an  offence  against  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
should  be  pleased  to  see  it  modified  so  as  to 
place  the  question  distinctly  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
any  modification  which  would  attain  his  object. 
He  bottomed  himself,  in  proposing  this  inquiry, 
on  facts  which  are  on  record,  and  which  the 
House  was  presumed  to  know.  Had  not  the 
gentleman  vacated  his  seat  in  this  House  ?  Was 
he  amenable  to  the  order  of  the  Speaker  as  a 
member  of  this  House  ?  How  did  his  seat  be- 
come vacated?  By  his  acceptance  of  a  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  said  was 
no  offence  against  the  constitution  ?  No,  said 
Mr.  R.,  it  is  neither  an  offence  against  the  con- 
stitution, nor  contra  oonos  mores,  that  I  know  ; 
but  there  is  a  modification  of  the  proposition 
which  may  make  it  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion— the  committee  are  to  try  that  question. 
Is  there  not  an  issue  made  up  ?  The  honorable 
gentleman  has  accepted  an  office ;  it  is  our  duty 
to  inquire  whether  the  acceptance  of  it  be  con- 
stitutional or  not,  because,  if  unconstitutional, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  see  that  the 
breach  is  repaired,  that  the  wrong  is  redressed. 
Mr.  R.  said  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
styles  and  titles  of  the  gentleman  in  question ; 
he  had  had  a  great  many ;  with  the  old  one  he 
was  acquainted,  with  the  new  one  he  was  not. 
Mr.  R.  said  he  had  no  more  doubt  that  this  ap- 
pointment was  a  breach  of  the  constitution  than 
the  acceptance  of  another  office  by  a  late  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  the  office  having  been  created 
and  the  salary  fixed  a  few  days  before  his  term 
of  service  expired,  was  an  evasion,  and  a  scan- 
dalous evasion,  of  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  had  just  quoted. 

Mr.  Fobsyth  having  suggested  a  modification 
of  the  motion,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
he  should  not  vote  for  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph accepted  it,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  the  acceptance,  by  the  Hon.  Peter  B. 
Porter,  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  under  the  late 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  is  in  contravention  of  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

On  suggestion  of  Mr.  Weight,  the  words 
"  appointment  and  "  were  inserted  before  the 
word  "  acceptance." 


[Febbuary,  181& 


The  question  having  been  stated  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolve — 

Mr.  Fobsyth  rose  and  said,  it  was  with  much 
reluctance  he  opposed  any  motion,  the  object  of 
which  was  inquiry  into  alleged  abuses  under 
Government.  But  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  this  occasion,  appeared  to  him  so 
totally  unnecessary,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
oppose  it.  If  he  had  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  his  idea  was,  that  the  office 
had  been  created  during  the  time  for  which  the 
gentleman  in  question  had  been  elected  to  serve 
in  this  House.  But  the  person  named  in  the 
resolve  had  been  elected  to  serve  from  the  4th 
of  March,  1815,  to  the  4th  of  March,  1817.  The 
office  which  he  had  accepted,  had  existence 
prior  to  the  4th  of  March,  1815 ;  or  it  is  not  yet 
created.  Either  it  has  no  existence,  or  it  existed 
from  the  day  on  which  the  ratifications  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  were  exchanged — the  18th 
February,  1815.  If  the  office  was  created  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  acceptance  of  it  was 
certainly  no  violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  If  it  was  necessary  this  Honse 
should  act  on  the  treaty  before  the  office  has 
being,  then  Peter  B.  Porter  has  accepted  no 
office;  the  office  he  is  said  to  have  accepted 
having  no  existence.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  seems  to  suppose,  said  Mr.  F.,  that  the 
doctrines  maintained  by  this  House  as  to  the 
treaty-making  power,  are  adverse  to  the  idea  of 
the  office  having  been  created  by  the  treaty; 
Not  so,  said  Mr.  F.,  those  doctrines  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  this  office  was 
created  by  the  convention.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Commissioners  for  any  purpose  of  foreign 
intercourse,  as  regulated  by  treaty,  may  not  be 
created  by  the  President  and  Senate ;  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  my  understanding,  the 
office  is  correctly  created  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  and  entirely  within  their  power.  The 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments  that 
certain  questions  should  be  settled  by  Commis- 
sioners, required  not  the  sanction  of  this  House, 
further  than  it  would  become  necessary  for  the 
House  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  them 
for  their  services.  If  their  services  were  to  be 
compensated  by  any  act  of  this  House  which 
Peter  B.  Porter  had  assisted  in  passing,  there 
would  be  some  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the 
constitution ;  that  no  such  fact  existed,  nor  any 
other  that  was  sufficient  to  authorize  this  House 
to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Weight  was  desirous  to  see  a  spirit  of 
scrutiny  prevail,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it 
unnecessarily  exerted.  The  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  had  been  quoted,  he  said, 
was  intended  to  guard  against  the  creation  of 
office,  and  the  increase  of  emolument,  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves. 
This  appointment,  however,  cannot  come  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Did  the  treaty  create  the  office ;  and,  if 
it  did,  was  that  the  kind  of  office  which  the 
constitution  had  contemplated  1  He  contended 
not.     The  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  create  the 
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right,  he  argued,  but  imposed  the  obligation  to 
appoint  those  Commissioners.  The  office  to 
which  the  late  member  of  this  House  was  ap- 
pointed, he  considered  not  a  civil  but  a  minis- 
terial office,  for  the  execution  of  international 
objects.  The  President  did  not  derive  from  the 
treaty  his  authority  to  appoint  these  Commis- 
sioners, but  from  the  constitution.  The  office 
was  made  necessary  by  the  treaty,  but  the  ob- 
ligation to  make  the  appointment  is  imposed  by 
the  constitution.  The  office  was  created  by  the 
constitution ;  the  necessity  of  the  appointment 
was  created  by  the  treaty.  But  even  the  treaty 
was  ratified  before  the  acceptor  of  this  office 
became  a  member  of  this  House ;  and  the  emol- 
ument attached  to  it  had  been  neither  diminish- 
ed nor  increased  whilst  he  was  a  member.  Mr. 
"W.,  therefore,  expressed  his  hope  that  his  hon- 
orable friend  from  Virginia,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  respect,  particularly  on  account  of  his  in- 
vestigating spirit,  would  withdraw  his  motion : 
and  that,  if  it  was  not  withdrawn,  it  would  not 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  he  did  not  set  up  for  the 
model  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  or  any 
other  gentleman ;  he  was  the  keeper  of  no  man's 
conscience,  the  arbiter  of  no  man's  opinions. 
The  consistency  of  the  gentleman's  opinions  was 
his  own  affair ;  but  if  they  are  what  I  consider 
inconsistent,  said  Mr.  R.,  it  is  my  affair,  and  I 
must  retain  my  opinion,  however  reluctant  to 
think  so  of  his  opinions,  &c.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  had  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
that  the  appointment  in  question  was  not  an 
office,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  should  certainly  withdraw 
his  proposition ;  but  he  had  not  succeeded.  The 
words  of  the  constitution  are — "  any  civil  office 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  United  States."  If 
the  appointment  in  question  be  not  an  office,  he 
said  he  should  like  to  know  what  an  office  is. 
"What  could  the  duty  of  Commissioners  be  re- 
solved into,  if  it  was  not  resoluble  into  an  office  ? 
If  it  were  not  an  office,  he  asked,  what  was  it? 
Officium — it  had  every  character  of  an  office, 
filled  by  the  regular  constitutional  power,  the 
acceptance  of  which  was  incompatible  with  a 
seat  on  this  floor.  The  acceptor  of  the  office 
was  himself  conscious  he  could  not  retain  his 
seat  on  this  floor;  he  would  have  been  very 
glad,  I  have  no  doubt,  said  Mr.  R. — I  judge  of 
other  men  by  no  unfair  criterion — he  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  held  his  seat — for 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  gen- 
tleman which  leads  me  to  suppose  he  has  any 
very  violent  objection  to  pluralities.  Mr.  R. 
then  proceeded  to  reply  to  Mr.  "Weight's  argu- 
ment, and  appealed  to  the  older  members  of  the 
House — to  the  fathers  in  point  of  age — and  par- 
ticularly to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Stanford,)  who,  he  said,  was  the 
father  of  the  House,  as  being  the  oldest  mem- 
ber— he  appealed  to  them  for  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  1793,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
then  a  member  from  Pennsylvania,  in  respect 
to  the  power  and  discretion  residing  in  the 
President  and  Senate  as  to  the  appointment  of 


Ministers,  &c.,  and  stated  more  amply  his  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  inquiry  in  this  particular 
case. 

Mr.  Stamford  advocated  the  inquiry,  and 
quoted  the  records  to  show  that  the  House  had 
decided  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  them  to  pro- 
test against  the  case  in  which  it  occurred.  If 
he  were,  indeed,  the  father  of  the  House,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  used  by  Mr.  Randolph,  he 
said  he  would  advise  its  members  to  avoid  the 
crumbs  of  office1  from  the  Executive,  and  to 
look  to.  the  People  only,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  appointments,  as  the  source  of  honor,  &c. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's motion,  as  modified,  and  agreed  to — 70 
votes  to  55. 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Grosvenoe,  Mr.  For- 
syth, Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Yates,  were  ap- 
pointed the  said  committee. 


Monday,  February  12. 
Honors  and  Bernards  to  Captains  Stewart  and 

Biddle,  and  the  Crews  of  the  Hornet  and  the 

Constitution. 

The  resolution  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress of  the  gallantry  of  Captain  James  Biddle, 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Hornet ;  and  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  respecting  Captain  Charles  Stew- 
art, and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  their  last  victory,  passed  through  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  were  severally 
ordered,  nem.  con.,  to  be  engrossed,  aud  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  for  rewarding  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Hornet  for  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  the  British  sloop-of-war  Penguin,  passed 
through  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  blank 
was  filled  with  $25,000,  being  the  amount  al- 
lowed in  former  cases ;  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

Canadian  Refugees. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain refugees  from  the  British  Provinces  during 
the  late  war. 

Several  papers  were  read  respecting  their 
merits  and  services,  among  which  was  a  very 
strong  testimony  to  their  merits,  &c,  from 
General  Porter,  lately  a  member  of  this  House. 

This  bill  gave  rise  to  a  rather  animated  de- 
bate, in  which  the  claim  of  the  petitioners  to 
indemnity  or  compensation  was  sustained  by 
Messrs.  Throop,  Yates,  "Weight,  Gold,  and 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  and  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Httlbeht,  Webster,  and  Strong. 

This  case  has  been  fully  presented  to  our 
readers  in  the  shape  of  the  petition  of  the  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  these  sufferers.  Their  claim 
is  precisely  of  a  character  with  that  for  which 
ample  provision  was  made  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  They  were  natives  of  this 
country,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
preferred  ranging  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  their  native  country,  than  that  to  which,  for 
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purposes  of  business,  they  had  a  temporary  al- 
legiance. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  (which  proposes  to 
compensate  the  claimants'  losses  by  donations 
of  land)  oppose  it  as  rewarding  treachery,  as 
poisoning  the  fountains  of  morality,  and  use 
those  general  expressions  of  dislike,  and  even 
detestation,  which  such  a  bill  is  likely  to  call 
forth  from  those  who  view  it  in  so  odious  a 
light. 

The  bill  was  not  decided  on ;  but,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  laid  on  the  table. 

Tuesday,  February  13. 
Domestic  Manufactures. 

Mr.  Newton,  from  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  to  whom  were  referred 
the  several  memorials  and  petitions  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  cotton  wool,  made  a  report  there- 
on ;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 
The  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  to 

whom  were  referred  the  memorials  and  petitions 

of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  wool,  respectfully 

submit  the  following  report : 

The  committee  were  conscious  that  they  had  no 
ordinary  duty  to  perform,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives referred  to  their  consideration  the  memo- 
rials and  petitions  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
wool.  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  House, 
they  have  given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
beg  leave  to  present  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

They  are  not  a  little  apprehensive  that  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing  justice  to  a  subject  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  commerce — a  subject  which 
enlightened  statesmen  and  philosophers  have  deemed 
not  unworthy  of  their  attention  and  consideration. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  offer 
any  theoretical  opinions  of  their  own  or  of  others. 
They  are  persuaded  that  a  display  of  speculative 
opinions  would  not  meet  with  approbation.  From 
these  views  the  committee  are  disposed  to  state  facts, 
and  to  make  such  observations  only  as  shall  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  and  warranted  by  them. 

Prior  to  the  years  1806  and  1807,  establishments 
for  manufacturing  cotton  wool  had  not  been  at- 
tempted, but  in  a  few  instances,  and  on  a  limited 
scale.  Their  rise  and  progress  are  attributable  to 
embarrassments  to  which  commerce  was  subjected ; 
which  embarrassments  originated  in  causes  not  with- 
in the  control  of  human  prudence. 

While  commerce  flourished,  the  trade  which  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with 
the  East  Indies,  and  with  the  colonies  of  Spain  and 
France,  enriched  our  enterprising  merchants,  the 
benefits  of  which  were  sensibly  felt  by  the  agricultur- 
ists, whose  wealth  and  industry  were  increased  and 
extended.  When  external  commerce  was  suspended, 
the  capitalists  throughout  the  Union  became  solicit- 
ous to  give  activity  to  their  capital.  A  portion  of  it, 
it  is  believed,  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it, 
as  it  appears,  was  likewise  employed  in  erecting 
establishments  for  manufacturing  cotton  wool.  To 
make  this  statement  as  satisfactory  as  possibls — to 
give  it  all  the  certainty  that  it  is  susceptible  of  attain- 
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ing — the  following  facts  are  respectfully  submitted  to 
the   consideration  of  the  House.      They   show  tho 
rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  a  few  years, 
and  evidently  the  ability  to  carry  them  on  with  cer- 
tainty of  success,-  should  a  just  and  liberal  policy  re- 
gard them  as  objects  deserving  encouragement : 
In  the  year  1800,  500  bales  of  cotton  were  manufac- 
tured in  manufacturing  establishments. 
In  the  year  1805,  1,000  bales  of  cotton  were  manu- 
factured in  manufacturing  establishments. 
In  the  year  1810, 10,000  bales  of  cotton  were  manu- 
factured in  manufacturing  establishments. 
In  the  year  1815,  90,000  bales  of  cotton  were  manu- 
factured in  manufacturing  establishments. 
This  statement  the  committee  have  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  nor  have  they  any  question  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  following  succinct  statement  of  the  capital  which 
is  employed,  of  the  labor  which  it  commands,  and  of 
the  products  of  that  labor : 

Capital,  ....     §40,000,000 

Males  employed,  from  the  age  of  17 

and  upwards,  .  .  .  10,000 

Women  and  female  children,         .  66,000 

Boys  under  1 7  years  of  age,    .  .  24,000 

Wages  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons, 

averaging  $150  each  .  .       15,000,000 

Cotton  wool  manufactured,  ninety  thou- 
sand bales,  amounting  to     .  .       27,000,000 
Number  of  yards  of  cotton,  of  various 

kinds,  ....       81,000,000 

Cost,  per  yard,  average  30  cents,  .  24,000,000 
The  rise  and  progress  of  such  establishments  can 
excite  no  wonder.  The  inducements  to  industry  in  a 
free  government  are  numerous  and  inviting.  Effects 
are  always  in  unison  with  their  causes.  The  induce- 
ments consist  in  the  certainty  and  security  which 
every  citizen  enjoys  of  exercising  exclusive  dominion 
over  the  creations  of  his  genius,  and  the  products  of 
his  labor ;  in  procuring  from  his  native  soil,  at  all 
times,  with  facility,  the  raw  materials  that  are  re- 
quired, and  in  the  liberal  encouragement  that  will  be 
accorded  by  agriculturists  to  those  who,  by  their 
labor,  keep  up  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for 
the  produce  of  agriculture. 

Every  State  will  participate  in  those  advantages. 
The  resources  of  each  will  be  explored,  opened,  and 
enlarged.  Different  sections  of  the  nation  will,  ac- 
cording to  their  position,  the  climate,  the  population, 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
strike  into  that  line  of  industry  which  is  best  adapted 
to  their  interest  and  the  good  of  the  whole ;  an  active 
and  free  intercourse,  promoted  and  facilitated  by 
roads  and  canals,  will  ensue ;  prejudices,  which  are 
generated  by  distance,  and  the  want  of  inducements 
to  approach  each  other  and  reciprocate  benefits,  will 
be  removed ;  information  will  be  extended ;  the  Union 
will  acquire  strength  and  solidity,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  each  State,  will 
be  regarded  as  fountains  from  which  flow  numerous 
streams  of  public  and  private  prosperity. 

Each  government,  moving  in  its  appropriate  orbit, 
performing  with  ability  its  separate  functions,  will  be 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  a  good  and  grateful  people. 
The  States  that  are  most  disposed  to  manufactures, 
as  regular  occupations,  will  draw  from  the  agricultu- 
ral States  all  the  raw  materials  which  they  want, 
and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  also  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  while  the  latter  will,  in  addition  to  the 
benefits  which  they  at  present  enjoy,  always  com- 
mand, in  peace  or  in  war,  at  moderate  prices,  every 
species  of  manufacture  that  their  wants  may  require. 
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Should  they  be  inclined  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, they  can  do  so  with  success,  because  they 
have  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  erect  and  ex- 
tend at  pleasure  manufacturing  establishments.  Our 
wants  being  supplied  by  our  own  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry, exportation  of  specie  to  pay  for  foreign  man- 
ufactures, will  cease. 

The  value  of  American  produce,  at  this  time  ex- 
ported, will  not  enable  the  importers  to  pay  for  the 
foreign  manufacture  imported.  Whenever  the  two 
accounts  shall  be  fairly  stated,  the  balance  against 
the  United  States  will  be  found  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Such  is  the  state  of  things,  that  the  change 
must  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States.  The 
precious  metals  will  be  attracted  to  them ;  the  diffu- 
sion of  which,  in  a  regular  and  uniform  current, 
through  the  great  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body 
politic,  will  give  to  each  member  health  and  vigor. 

In  proportion  as  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  a  com- 
mon basis,  will  it  increase  and  become  independent 
of  those  revolutions  and  fluctuations,  which  the  am- 
bition and  jealousy  of  foreign  Governments  are  too 
apt  to  produce.  Our  navigation  will  be  quickened ; 
and  supported  as  it  will  be  by  internal  resources, 
never  before  at  the  command  of  any  nation,  will  ad- 
vance to  the  extent  of  those  resources. 

New  channels  of  trade  to  enterprise,  no  less  im- 
portant than  productive,  are  opening,  which  can  be 
secured  only  by  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  appreciat- 
ing their  advantage. 

If  want  of  foresight  should  neglect  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  them,  the  opportune  moment 
may  be  lost,  perhaps  for  centuries,  and  the  energies 
of  this  nation  be  thereby  prevented  from  developing 
themselves,  and  from  making  the  boon  which  is 
proffered  our  own.  By  trading  on  our  own  capital, 
collisions  with  other  nations,  if  they  be  not  entirely 
done  away,  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

This  natural  order  of  things  exhibits  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  epoch,  which  promises  peace,  security, 
and  repose,  by  a  firm  and  steady  reliance  on  the 
produce  of  agriculture ;  on  the  treasures  that  are  em- 
bosomed in  the  earth ;  on  the  genius  and  ingenuity 
of  our  manufacturers  and  mechanics ;  and  on  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our  merchants. 

The  Government,  possessing  the  intelligence  and 
the  art  of  improving  the  resources  of  the  nation,  will 
increase  its  efficient  powers,  and,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  those  whom  it  has  made  happy,  will  oppose 
to  the  assailant  of  the  nation's  rights  the  true,  the 
only  invincible  aegis,  the  unity  of  will  and  strength. 
Causes  producing  war  will  be  few.  Should  war  take 
place,  its  calamitous  consequences  will  be  mitigated, 
and  the  expenses  and  burdens  of  such  a  state  of 
things  will  fall  with  a  weight  less  oppressive  and  in- 
jurious on  the  nation.  The  expenditures  of  the  last 
war  were  greatly  increased  by  a  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies.  The  prices  incident  to  such  a  dependence 
will  always  be  high. 

Had  not  our  nascent  manufacturing  establishments 
increased  the  quantity  of  commodities  at  that  time 
in  demand,  the  expenditures  would  have  been  much 
greater,  and  consequences  the  most  fatal  and  dis- 
astrous— alarming  even  in  contemplation — would 
have  been  the  fate  of  this  nation.  The  experience 
of  the  past  teaches  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
points  emphatically  to  the  remedy.  A  wise  Govern- 
ment should  heed  its  admonitions,  or  the  independ- 
ence of  this  nation  will  be  exposed  to  "  the  shafts  of 
fortune." 


The  committee,  keeping  in  view  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  cotton 
fabrics  imported  from  India,  interfere  not  less  with 
that  encouragement  to  which  agriculture  is  justly  en- 
titled, than  they  do  with  that  which  ought  reasonably 
to  be  accorded  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  wooL 
The  raw  material  of  which  they  are  made  is"  the 
growth  of  India,  and  of  a  quality  inferior  to  our  own. 
The  fabrics  themselves,  in  point  of  duration  and  use, 
are  likewise  inferior  to  the  substantial  fabrics  of 
American  manufacture.  Although  the  India  cotton 
fabrics  can  be  sold  for  a  lower  price  than  the  Ameri- 
can, yet  the  difference  in  the  texture  is  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  American,  that  the  latter  may  be  safely 
considered  as  the  cheapest. 

The  distance  of  most  of  the  Western  States  from 
the  ocean,  the  exuberant  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
variety  of  its  products,  forcibly  impress  the  mind  of 
the  committee  with  a  belief  that  all  these  causes  con- 
spire to  encourage  manufactures,  and  to  give  an  im- 
petus and  direction  to  such  a  disposition.  Although 
the  Western  States  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  gristle, 
in  contemplation  of  that  destiny  to  which  they  are 
hastening,  yet  the  products  of  manufactures  in  those 
States  are  beyond  every  calculation  that  could  reason- 
ably be  made  ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  men,  who  have  supposed  that 
the  inducements  of  agriculture,  and  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  that  life,  would  suppress  any  disposition 
to  that  sort  of  industry.  But  theories,  how  ingeni- 
ously soever  they  may  be  constructed — how  much 
soever  they  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
symmetry  and  beauty — are  no  sooner  brought  into 
conflict  with  facts  than  they  fall  into  ruins.  In  view- 
ing their  fragments,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  to 
render  the  homage  due  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  the 
architects ;  but  cannot  refrain  from  regretting  the 
waste,  to  no  purpose,  of  superior  intellects.  The 
Western  States  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  theories ; 
they  appear  in  their  growth  and  expansion  to  be  in 
advance  of  thought.  While  the  political  economist 
is  drawing  their  portraits,  their  features  change  and 
enlarge  with  such  rapidity  that  his  pencil  in  vain  en- 
deavors to  catch  their  expressions,  and  to  fix  their 
physiognomy. 

It  is  to  their  advantage  to  manufacture,  because, 
by  decreasing  the  bulk  of  the  articles,  they  at  the 
same  time  increase  their  value  by  labor,  bring  them 
to  market  with  less  expense,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  the  best  prices.  Those  States,  under- 
standing their  interest,  will  not  be  diverted  from 
its  pursuit.  In  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
they  find  a  stimulus  for  agriculture. 

The  manufacturers  of  cotton,  in  making  application 
to  the  National  Government  for  encouragement,  have 
been  induced  to  do  so  for  many  reasons.  They  know 
that  their  establishments  are  new  and  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  that  they  have  to  encounter  a  competition 
with  foreign  establishments,  that  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  that  are  supported  by  a  large  capital,  and 
that  have  from  the  Government  every  protection 
that  can  be  required. 

The  American  manufacturers  expect  to  meet  with 
all  the  embarrassments  which  a  jealous  and  monopo- 
lizing spirit  can  suggest  The  committee  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  force  of  such  considerations.  They  are 
convinced  that  old  practices  and  maxims  will  not  be 
abandoned  to  favor  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  and  merchants  will  pnt  in  requisition 
all  the  powers  of  ingenuity;  will  practise  whatever 
art  can  devise,  and  capital  can  accomplish,  to  pre- 
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vent  the  American  manufacturing  establishments 
from  taking  root  and  flourishing  in  their  rich  and 
native  soil.  By  the  allowance  of  bounties  and  draw- 
backs the  foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
be  furnished  with  additional  means  of  carrying  on  the 
conflict  and  of  insuring  success. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  good  reasons 
for  their  apprehensions — they  have  much  at  stake. 
They  have  a  large  capital  employed,  and  are  feelingly 
alive  for  its  fate.  Should  the  National  Government 
not  afford  them  protection,  the  dangers  which  invest 
and  threaten  them  'will  destroy  all  their  hopes,  and 
will  close  their  prospects  of  utility  to  their  country. 
A  reasonable  encouragement  will  sustain  and  keep 
them  erect,  but  if  they  fall,  they  fall  never  to  rise 
again. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants  know 
this,  and  wiU  redouble  with  renovated  zeal  the  stroke 
to  prostrate  them.  They  also  know,  that  should  the 
American  manufacturing  establishments  fall,  their 
mouldering  piles — the  visible  ruins  of  a  legislative 
breath — will  warn  all  who  shall  tread  in  the  same 
footsteps,  of  the  doom,  the  inevitable  destiny,  of  their 
establishments. 

The  National  Government,  in  viewing  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  a  short-sighted  policy,  may  relent ; 
but  what  can  relenting  avail  ?  Can  it  raise  the  dead 
to  life  f  Can  it  give,  for  injuries  inflicted,  the  re- 
paration that  is  due  ?  Industry,  in  every  ramifica- 
tion of  society,  will  feel  the  shock,  and  generations 
will,  as  they  succeed  each  other,  feel  the  effects  of 
its  undulations.  Dissatisfaction  will  be  visible  every- 
where, and  the  lost  confidence  and  affections  of  the 
citizens  will  not  be  the  least  of  the  evils  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  deplore.  But  should  the  National 
Government,  pursuing  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
policy,  sustain  and  foster  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, a  few  years  would  place  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  bid  defiance  to  foreign  competition,  and  would 
enable  them  to  increase  the  industry,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and  to  afford  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  whatever 
it  may  require  to  support  public  credit,  while  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  nation. 


Friday,  February  16. 
Remains  of  General  Washington. 
Mr.  Hugeb  rose,  as  the  House  was  about  to 
adjourn,  and  observed :  That  what  he  deemed 
a  solemn,  duty  obliged  him  to  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  a  few  moments.  He 
had  been  detained  by  severe  indisposition  from 
attending  his  duties  in  that  body  since  Saturday 
last,  and,  though  better,  he  should  not  have 
ventured  out  to-day  but  for  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  had  accidentally  reached  him  that 
morning.  In  glancing  his  eyes  over  the  papers 
just  brought  him,  he  was  struck  by  certain  res- 
olutions published  in  the  Richmond  Inquirer, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  had,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  authorized 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  apply  to  the  Hon- 
orable Bushrod  Washington,  to  permit  the  re- 
mains of  her  beloved  son,  the  late  General 
George  Washington,  to  be  removed,  and  in- 
terred near  the  capital  of  Virginia.  His  heart 
sunk  within  him,  he  confessed,  on  reading  those 
resolutions,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  scenes  he 


had  once  witnessed,  and  in  which  he  had  person- 
ally acted  a  part  on  the  floor  of  that  Congress, 
which  represented  the  American  nation,  on  the 
death  of  this  great  man.  He  had  often  since 
thought  with  astonishment,  and  more  than  re- 
gret, of  the  apathy  of  the  American  people  on 
this  subject.  But,  although  he  remembered 
with  the  most  poignant  grief  the  failure  of  his 
exertions,  and  the  far  more  powerful  exertions 
of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  who 
were  at  that  time  members  of  Congress,  to  get 
something  done  worthy  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  American 
nation ;  yet  he  had  not  forgotten  that  the  Sixth 
Congress  had  gone  so  far  as  to  authorize  the 
President  of  that  day  to  write  in  behalf  of  the 
nation  to  Mrs.  Washington,  and  to  make  of  her 
a  like  request  in  regard  to  the  remains  of  our 
beloved  Washington.  Neither  had  he  forgotten 
the  admirable  and  pathetic  letter  written  by 
that  lady,  in  which  she  grants  their  request. 
The  remains  of  Washington  then  were  pledged 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  he  trusted  the  time 
was  at  length  come,  when  the  honors  sacredly 
due  to  them  would  be  paid,  as  they  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been,  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
whole  American  people.  He  had  himself  been 
a  member  of  that  Congress,  and  one  of  those 
who  had  approved  of  the  application  made  to 
Mrs.  Washington.  He  had,  moreover,  been 
one  of  the  committee  (the  only  one  now  hon- 
ored with  a  seat  on  this  •  floor)  to  whom  the 
subject  had  been  referred,  when  it  had  last  been 
before  Congress.  He  did  not,  therefore,  he 
trusted,  assume  too  much  to  himself,  when  he 
ventured  to  think,  that  it  had  in  some  degree 
devolved  on  him,  as  a  sacred  and  solemn  duty, 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject 
at  the  present  time,  and  under  the  particular 
circumstances  which  he  had  noticed  above. 
Accordingly,  indisposed  as  he  was,  he  had, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  moment,  hurried 
down  to  the  House,  and  seized  the  first  possible 
opportunity  to  offer  the  resolution  he  held  in 
his  hand.  Before  he  read  it  to  the  Chair,  he 
would  be  permitted  to  add,  that  he  trusted  no 
gentleman  could  possibly  suppose  he  meant 
thereby  to  express  any  disapprobation  in  regard 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature,  or  to  evince 
the  smallest  disrespect  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  that  House  to  do 
so.  Virginia  had  been  to  him,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, a  second  alma  mater.  Though  he  first 
drew  his  breath  iu  the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  had  passed,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  several  of  his  early  years  in  the  former 
State — being  exiled  from  his  native  State, 
then  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  He  had  met 
everywhere,  and  from  thousands  in  Virginia, 
hospitality,  kindness,  friendship,  and  he  might 
with  propriety  add,  parental  affection  and 
protection.  It  was  impossible  all  this  could 
ever  be  erased  from  his  heart,  and  as  he  before 
observed,  he  had  never  ceased  to  regard  Virgi- 
nia as  his  second  alma  mater.  But  South  Caro- 
lina was  not  less  dear  to  him,  nor  could  he  for- 
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get  her  claims  on  the  present  occasion.  She 
formed  a  portion,  and  he  was  hold  to  say  an 
honorable  portion  of  the  great  American  na- 
tion. As  such,  she  had  her  full  interest  in  the 
pledge  possessed,  to  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
Father  and  Chief.  As  a  South  Carolinian, 
therefore,  and  member  of  the  American  family, 
as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  personal  situation,  being  an  im- 
mediate Representative  on  the  occasion  before 
alluded  to,  and  at  the  present  time  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  he  felt  himself  imperiously  bound 
to  offer  the  following  resolution  to  the, House : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exam- 
ine into  the  proceedings  of  a  former  Congress,  on  the 
lamented  death  of  the  late  George  Washington, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  what  further  measures 
it  may  he  expedient  to  adopt  at  the  present  time  in 
relation  to  that  sacred  and  interesting  subject. 

Before  the  resolution  was  disposed  of,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  adjourn,  and  carried. 

Satueday,  February  17. 
Remains  of  General  Washington. 

Mr.  Root,  of  New  York,  said  he  was  un- 
willing for  one  to  agree  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution,  but  did  not  desire  to  make  any 
remarks  against  it.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it 
was  considered  political  heresy  to  oppose  any 
thing  plumed  with  the  name  of  Washington, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  should  disregard  that 
imputation.  It  had  once  been  attempted  to 
erect  a  mausoleum,  an  Egyptian  pyramid  to 
him,  and  he  presumed  such  was  the  object  of 
the  resolution  now  offered.  Such  an  enterprise 
he  was  unwilling  to  second ;  not  because  the 
fame  and  virtues  of  Washington  had  less  effect 
on  his  mind  than  on  others,  but  because  he 
wished  to  protect  that  fame,  which  he  revered. 
Mr.  R.  said  this  resolution  declared  the  fame  of 
Washington  perishable,  if  a  monument  of  mar- 
ble be  not  erected  to  perpetuate  it.  Sir,  its 
fame  fills  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
will  survive  long  after  your  marble  has  crumbled 
to  dust.  JEreperennis — his  fame  is  more  dura- 
ble than  brass  or  marble.  Let  his  remains 
slumber  on  their  native  plantation ;  for  my  part, 
said  Mr.  R.,  I  would  rather  his  name  should 
live  in  history  than  in  marble.  Erect  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  and  it  may  at  some  future  day  be 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  an  enemy.  We  have 
had  one  enemy  who  would  not  respect  an  edi- 
fice erected  to  him,  nor  could  his  name  protect 
it  from  destruction ;  but  they  cannot  reach  his 
fame — can  never  touch  it.  By  this  resolution 
too,  some  may  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
their  political  devotion.  We  know  that  profess- 
ing devotees  who  now  come  here,  must  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  "Vernon  to  show  their 
devotion.  The  expense  likewise,  said  Mr.  R., 
forms  a  serious  objection  to  such  a  scheme,  and 
every  good  and  great  man  hereafter  will  have 
a  claim  to  a  similar  honor.  Let  us  not  estab- 
lish the  precedent. 

Mr.  Hugek  said  in  reply,  that  in  one  respect 
the  gentleman  was  in  an  error ;  no  expense  was 


now  proposed.  He  had  endeavored  so  to  word 
the  resolution  as  to  escape  objection.  He  could 
not,  he  said,  reconcile  it  to  his  mind,  as  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  longer  to  neglect  those 
sacred  remains.  Whether  that  neglect  was 
right  or  wrong,  he  had  not  said,  nor  did  he  in- 
tend now  to  pronounce ;  but  this  he  could  with 
propriety  assert,  that  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  act  on  the  subject  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  the  object  of  the  resolution  was 
simply  to  call  on  them  to  say  what  they  are  will- 
ing to  do.  He*was  a  member  of  that  Congress 
which  gave  to  the  nation  a  solemn  pledge  on 
this  subject,  and  he  wished  them  now  to  decide 
whether  that  pledge  was  to  be  redeemed  or  re- 
linquished. He  had  not  thought  of  a  mausoleum, 
nor  indeed  had  he  contemplated  any  particular 
object  of  that  kind.  But,  because  there  may 
he  some  expense  attending  it,  are  Congress  to 
do  nothing  in  a  case  where  they  are  so  sacredly 
pledged  ?  Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  we  are  called  on  to 
act  on  this  subject — a  great  State  has  most 
solemnly  called  on  us.  The  majority  may  say, 
"  our  father  is  dead,  we  are  satisfied,  let  his  re- 
mains rest ;"  but  if  Such  be  the  case,  let  Virgi- 
nia at  once  have  the  honor  and  glory  of  provid- 
ing for  them.  Unwilling  as  I  am,  that  any 
State  should  possess  the  venerated  remains  of 
Washington  ;  yet,  if  we  decline  it,  let  his  na- 
tive State  do  them  honor.  Nothing  has  been 
said  by  me  about  a  mausoleum  or  a  monument. 
All  I  ask  is  a  decision  in  one  way  or  other ;  to 
redeem  or  reject  the  pledge  given — in  that  I 
surely  ask  nothing  wrong. 

The  resolution  was  then  modified  and-  agreed 
to  by  the  House  as  follows,  and  a  committee-of 
seven  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  House : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  join 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  a  former  Con- 
gress on  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  George 
Washington,  and  to  take  into  consideration  what 
further  measures  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  at  the 
present  time  in  relation  to  that  solemn  and  interest- 
ing subject. 

Messrs.  Htoee,  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Taxl- 
madge,  Jaoebon,  Mooee,  Champion,  and  Con- 
neb,  were  appointed  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  this  House. 

Canadian  Volunteers. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Canadian  volunteers  ;  Mr.  Webster's 
motion  to  strike  out  the  first  section  (to  reject 
the  bill)  still  under  consideration. 


Tuesday,  February  20. 
A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  Senate  have  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  to  wit :  "  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Lawrence,  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  Fort  Bowyer,  in  the 
year  1814." 
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National  University. 
Mr.  Wilde,  from  the  committee  appointed  on 
that  part  of  the  President's  Message,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  which  relates  to 
a  national  seminary  of  learning  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  reported  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  National  University;  which  was 
read  twice,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  "Whole. 

Canadian  fiefugees. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  being  the  amendments  of  the  committee 
to  the  bill  to  compensate  certain  Canadian  vol- 
unteers. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  changed  the  original  principle  of 
the  bill  from  compensation  in  proportion  to  loss 
of  property  in  Canada,  to  remuneration  accord- 
ing to  rank  in  our  service,  agreeably  to  the  fol- 
lowing scale :  to  a  colonel,  960  acres ;  a  major, 
800 ;  a  captain,  640 ;  a  subaltern,  480 ;  and 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  320 
acres  each. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  section,  to  authorize  the 
immediate  location  of  the  several  bounties  on 
any  surveyed  public  lands  in  the  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory. 

After  some  opposition  to  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Pickebing,  and  reply  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

Some  further  amendment  was  made  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ; 
when 

Mr.  Alexander  said :  I  have  to  regret,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  taken  any  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion, as  it  necessarily  invites,  nay,  impels  me 
to  support,  and  more  explicitly  to  explain,  the 
views  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  when  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  yesterday.  My  views 
of  doing  justice,  sir,  are  guided  and  directed  by 
the  extent  of  the  injury  complained  of,  and  sub- 
mitted for  my  examination  and  decision. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  adopted  in 
this  bill,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
yesterday,  has  wholly  and  entirely  changed  the 
original  character  and  principle  of  this  bill,  by 
assuming  (pro  hae)  a  fact  which»is  not  true,  and 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  a  true  statement 
of  the  case  of  these  Canadian  refugees,  as  they 
are  called.  The  assumed  fact  is  this,  sir :  that 
these  Canadian  gentlemen  are  to  be  considered, 
by  the  principles  of  this  amendment,  as  our  own 
disbanded  officers;  for,  the  compensation  in 
land  proposed  to  them  by  this  amendment  is 
graduated  by  the  very  terms,  and  in  the  very 
language  of  the  bill  which  had  for  its  object  a 
bounty  in  land  to  our  own  disbanded  officers, 
as  a  reward  to  the  soldier's  merit,  and  which 
bill  was,  three  days  ago,  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  when  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
that  subject. 

These  Canadians  have  substantial  merits,  and 


ought  to  be  relieved,  on  principle,  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  them,  and  we  ought  to  meet  their 
case  fairly,  and  decide  it  upon  its  own  merits. 
They  are  either  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  them,  or  they  are  not  enti- 
tled. If  they  are  entitled,  it  is  just,  and  honor 
compels  you  to  relieve  them  to  the  extent  of 
their  loss,  and  that,'  too,  on  principle.  Now,  sir, 
for  the  principle  of  this  amendment.  By  its 
provisions,  some  of  these  Canadians  will  get 
ten  times  more,  perhaps,  than  ever  they  were 
worth  in  property,  and  some  of  them  will  get 
ten  times  less  than  the  loss  they  have  actually 
sustained.  A  private  soldier  may  have  been 
worth  more  than  his  colonel,  major,  or  captain ; 
yet  his  colonel  will  get  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  his  major  eight  hundred,  his  captain  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  himself  bnt  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Is  this  doing  jus- 
tice on  principle  ?  Away  with  such  justice  as 
this !  it  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  had  like  to 
have  said  it  would  be  absurd — I  will  say  it-*- 
and  if  it  is  not,  that  word  ought  not  to  have  a 
place  in  the  English  language.  It  shall  not ; 
and  I  will  insert  in  its  place  the  word  ridiculous. 
These  Canadians  are  to  be  considered  as  our 
own  disbanded  officers,  and  to  be  rewarded  as 
such  for  their  gallant  services — not  indemnified 
for  their  losses — by  the  same  scale,  too,  that  our 
own  officers  have  been  proposed  to  be  rewarded. 

But,  sir,  I  suppose  our  own  officers  are  not 
equally  meritorious,  or  that  it  would  take  a  lit- 
tle more  land  to  reward  them.  Sir,  I  fear  this 
latter  ground  is  the  grand  objection  and  secret 
which  has  rejected  the  bounty  to  your  own  dis- 
banded officers.  Sir,  the  Canadians  ought  to 
be  indemnified,  and  our  own  officers  rewarded ; 
and  although  their  cases  are  perfectly  distinct 
in  principle,  yet  they  are  both  meritorious 
claims  on  your  bounty.  Humanity  and  every 
noble  principle  of  our  nature  cry  aloud  in  their 
favor.  Sir,  what  do  these  Canadians  ask  of 
you  ?  They  do  not  ask  a  reward,  they  ask  in- 
demnity for  losses  sustained  by  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  joined  your  standard  in  the 
late  war. 

Sir,  the  motion  which  I  shall  presently  have 
the  honor  to  submit,  is  intended  to  have  the 
truth,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  case  of  these 
Canadians  laid  before  us,  that  we  may  meet 
their  case  fairly  and  manfully. 

Sir,  it  is  said  that  some  of  these  Canadians 
have  lost  twenty  thousand  dollars  ?  And  pray, 
sir,  is  that  the  objection  to  our  paying  it  ?  If 
it  was  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  is  not 
the  less  just.  Plead  your  poverty  and  your 
bankruptcy,  but  never  deny  your  debt.  I  sus- 
pect that  some  of  these  Canadians  have  not  lost 
twenty  dollars  in  property.  I  am  for  paying 
each  in  proportion  to  his  actual  loss.  I  move, 
therefore,  that  this  bill,  as  amended,  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  House  the 
facts  which  constitute  the  claims  of  these  Cana- 
dian refugees. 

Mr.  Weiqht  spoke  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  discover  such  an 
indisposition  to  remunerate  the  petitioners,  who, 
by  proclamation,  were  invited  to  join  the  Amer- 
ican standard,  being  then  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  resident  in  Canada.  The  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says,  that  "it  is 
immoral  to  encourage  crime  ;"  and  he,  there- 
fore, is  opposed  to  giving  these  gentlemen  the 
amount  of  their  losses  by  confiscation,  which 
they  have  sustained  by  their  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  this  nation,  pledged  by  that  proclama- 
tion. Sir,  in  the  abstract  I  admire  the  purity 
of  the  gentleman's  principles,  and  was  that 
question  fairly  before  us,  I  should  view  the  sub- 
ject as  he  does.  But  that  is  not  the  question ; 
but  whether  we  shall  fulfil  the  promises  of  the 
Government,  in  indemnifying  these  gentlemen 
for  their  losses  sustained  in  joining  the  Ameri- 
can standard  by  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. However  we  may  admire  the  gentle- 
man's principles  in  the  abstract,  yet,  sir,  practi- 
cally, as  in  application  to  the  case  before  us,  I 
cannot  but  support  the  conduct  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  their  proclamation,  and  of  course  the 
claim  of  the  gentlemen  claiming  under  that 
proclamation.  Sir,  the  lex  talionis  imposed  that 
policy  on  this  Administration.  The  British  arts 
of  seduction  of  the  Indians  and  negroes  to  join 
their  standard,  and  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  masters  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt ;  nay,  sir,  in  time  of  peace, 
their  attempts  to  seduce  whole  States  from 
allegiance,  through  the  agency  of  the  noted 
Henry,  has  been  fully  proved,  although  he 
failed  to  effect  the  object  of  his  demoralizing 
mission,  owing  to  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the 
citizens  of  that  region,  so  pridefully  called  the 
cradle  of  the  Bevolution.  I  ask,  with  this  evi- 
dence before  the  eyes  of  pur  Government,  could 
they,  in  justice  to  the  nation,  forego  this  act  of 
retaliation  ?  I  presume  not.  But,  sir,  if  that 
act  was  in  itself  improper,  it  having  been  done 
by  authority,  and  the  United  States  having  ob- 
tained the  benefit,  can  it  be  possible  that  hon- 
orable men  can  deny  to  these  gentlemen  that 
remuneration  which  reason  and  justice  entitle 
them  to  expect.  A  number  of  these  gentlemen 
were  natives  of  the  United  States,  who,  unwill- 
ing to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
relatives  and  countrymen,  under  this  proclama- 
tion joined  the  American  standard;  to  these 
the  objections  do  not  so  directly  apply,  but  to 
me,  that  can  make  no  distinction,  because  the 
measure  of  remuneration  is  not  to  be  regulated 
by  the  limit  of  the  proclamation,  and  as  all 
were  alike  invited,  so  all  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  same  remuneration.  In  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution  the  native  sons  of  America  were  all 
invited  to  join  our  standard  ;  we  considered  all 
Americans  as  the  American  natale  solum,  and 
we  considered  these  invitations  to  them  to  unite 
with  us  to  defend  America  against  foreign  op- 
pressions as  most  justly  growing  out  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war — and  I,  therefore, 
shall  most  cordially  vote  for  their  relief,  in  the 
Vol.  V.— 38 


cases  before  us,  which  a  just  and  wise  policy 
induces  the  Government  to  adopt,  and  their  de- 
votion to  this  country,  and  their  confidence  in 
its  pledged  faith,  induced  them  to  embrace. 

After  an  unsuccessful  motion  by  Mr.  Hail  to 
lay  the  bill  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  printed,  and  some  explanatory  remarks 
from  Mr.  Ingham,  the  question  on  concurring 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
(to  apportion  the  bounty  according  to  rank) 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  85,  nays  48. 

Ordered,  That  the  said,  bill  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 


Friday,  February  23. 
Unsettled  Balances. 

Mr.  Httgjer  said  he  had  been  so  long  out  of 
Congress,  and  so  lately  become  a  member  again, 
as  yet  not  to  have  obtained  that  Parliamentary 
tact  or  feeling,  which  would  enable  him  to 
judge  whether  the  vote  given  a  day  or  two 
ago,  against  taking  up  the  resolution  he  had  of- 
fered, on  the  subject  of  unsettled  balances,  had 
originated  in  a  wish  to  yield  a  precedence  to 
other  business,  or  to  give  the  go-by  altogether 
to  his  resolution.  He  flattered  himself,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  allow  himself  to  doubt,  but 
that  his  motion  to  take  up  the  resolution  had 
been  rejected  for  the  last  reason.  Every  gen- 
tleman who  had  turned  his  attention  to  these 
unsettled  balances,  and  had  only  glanced  his  eye 
over  the  voluminous  volumes  in  which  they 
were  contained,  and  which,  year  after  year,  and 
session  after  session,  uselessly  encumbered  their 
tables,  must  feel  a  conviction,  not  only  that 
there  was  great  room,  but  in  truth  an  urgent 
and  imperious  necessity,  for  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation in  regard  to  them.  This  point  admit- 
ted, it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  present 
time  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  such  investi- 
gation. He  had  never  witnessed,  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  session  since  the  existence  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  which  such  general  and 
reciprocal  harmony,  and  such  almost  universal 
good  humor  prevailed  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  Party  spirit,  and  party  animosi- 
ties, seemed  to  have  disappeared — to  have  been 
banished  from  within  these  walls.  What  mo- 
ment could  be  more  auspicious,  or  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  consideration  of  subjects  of  this 
kind  ?  He  did  not  know  how  members  could 
better  dispose  of  their  time,  or  in  what  way 
they  could  more  essentially  serve  their  constit- 
uents and  the  public  than  by  this  investigation, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  act  requiring  the  annual  publication  of 
balances  unsettled  in  the  different  departments,. 
for  three  years  previous,  together  with  the 
names  of  those  charged  with  such  unsettled 
balances,  had  been  passed  by  a  Congress  of" 
which  he  was  not  a  member.  He  couH  not; 
therefore,  pretend  to  say  what  had  been  the- 
particular  objects  in  view  when  this  measure 
was  adopted.  No  doubt,  however,  that  it  was 
supposed  likely  to    contribute  in  some-  way 
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towards  the  settlement  of  outstanding  accounts 
of  the  different  departments.  Perhaps  it  was 
thought  that  persons  who  might  be,  or  had 
beeD,  in  the  public  service,  and  in  the  habit  of 
handling  public  money,  would  feel  some  little 
delicacy,  and  be  possibly  deterred  from  allow- 
ing their  accounts  to  remain  so  long  unsettled, 
by  the  certainty  of  having  their  names  thus 
brought  before  Congress,  and  thereby  held  up 
to  the  world.  If  such  was  the  expectation,  he 
was  sorry  to  say  it  had,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  altogether,  failed ;  for  the  most  respectable 
names  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  columns 
with  those  who  were  probably  real  defaulters, 
and  who  thereby  escaped,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
opprobrium  so  richly  their  due.  This  was  one 
among  the  many  motives  which  induced  him  to 
wish  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  Another, 
was  the  amount  of  these  balances.  It  was  not 
a  question  in  regard  to  hundreds  or  thousands, 
or  tens  of  thousands.  He  could  put  "his  finger 
on  unsettled  balances  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
in  some  instances  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
dollars. 

He  begged  leave,  therefore,  again  to  call  up 
his  resolution.  And  here  he  would  resume  his 
seat,  but  some  gentleman  near  him  suggested  a 
call  of  the  yeas  and  nays.  For  himself,  he  had 
no  wish  or  intention  to  demand  them.  On  the 
contrary,  he  did  not  want  the  yeas  and  nays 
called.  His  object  was  not  to  excite  party  feel- 
ing, nor  to  animadvert  upon  any  Administra- 
tion, nor  upon  any  description  of  men.  His 
real  and  bona  fide  object  was  to  have  the  busi- 
ness fairly  and  fully  investigated ;  to  learn  how 
it  happened  that  such  enormous  balances  re- 
mained so  long  unliquidated  and  unsettled,  and 
to  see  whether  measures  could  not  be  devised 
to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  check  the  growth  of 
what  appeared  to  him,  and  he  believed  to  every 
gentleman  who  heard  him,  a  serious  evil.  The 
time,  as  before  observed,  was  peculiarly  favora- 
ble to  such  an  investigation  ;  so  much  so,  that 
if  the  House  thought  with  him,  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  have  select  committees  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  expenditure,  accounts,  and 
mode  of  settlement  in  each  and  every  depart- 
ment. He  verily  believed  that  Congress  could 
not  adopt  a  measure  which  would  be  more 
grateful  to  their  constituents,  and  to  the  Chief 
Executive  Magistrate  himself,  nor  one  more 
likely  to  have  a  beneficial  operation,  as  well  in 
correcting  any  possible  abuses  heretofore,  as  in 
promoting  a  correct  administration  of  the  public 
revenue  in  time  to  come. 

Mr.  H.  observed,  it  had  become  the  fashion 
of  the  day  to  quote  Latin.  He  would  ask  leave 
to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  common  stock,  and 
offer  a  Latin  sentence  to  their  consideration. 
He  said  it  was  an  old  and  trite  maxim,  familiar 
to  everybody,  and  which  he  recollected  to  have 
heard  often  quoted,  when  a  boy,  by  an  old-fash- 
ioned master  of  arithmetic,  under  whom  he  had 
studied.  It  nevertheless  appeared  to  him  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  even  that 
honorable  body,  nor  altogether  inapplicable  to 


the  matter  under  discussion.    It  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

"  Nuttus  tantue  quastus,  quam  quod  habet  parcerc." 

[At  the  last  word  Mr.  H.  hesitated  somewhat, 
not  being  able  to  recall  it  immediately  to  mind, 
which  excited  considerable  laughter.  On  recol- 
lection, however,  he  proceeded.] 

Parcere,  to  economize,  is  the  word,  and  a 
very  significant  and  important  word  it  was. 
At  the  moment,  it  had  escaped  his  recollection ; 
but  this  was  not  surprising,  for  it  was  a  word 
not  unfrequently  forgotten  by  other  honorable 
members  in  the  House.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  air  of  that  hall,  and  an  esprit  de  corps, 
had  unexpectedly,  and  somewhat  untowardly 
to  be  sure,  affected  his  memory.  He  joined, 
however,  with  pleasure  in  the  laugh,  though  at 
his  own  immediate  expense.  He  did  so  the 
more  willingly  and  readily,  as  he  augured  favor- 
ably to  the  success  of  his  resolution  from  the 
good  humor  the  House  was  in. 

Death  of  Mr.  Brigham. 

Mr.  Pickering  then  announced  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Beigham,  and  moved  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  superintend 
his  funeral.  A  committee  of  seven  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Pickering  then  moved  that  the  House 
should,  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  the 
deceased,  wear  a  black  crape  on  the  left  arm 
for  a  month,  which  was  ordered.  He  then 
moved  that  the  members  of  the  House  should 
attend  the  funeral  at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow; 
and  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
with  information  to  that  effect ;  which  was  all 
ordered. 

The  House  then.adjourned  to  Saturday. 


Saturday,  February  24. 
William  P.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Yanoet,  from  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
made  a  report  on  the  petition  of  William  P. 
Lawrence,  which  was  read,  and  the  resolution 
therein  contained  was  concurred  in  by  the 
House. 

fflizabeth  Hamilton,  widow  of  Gen.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Comstook,  from  the  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions and  Eevolutionary  Claims,  made  a  report 
on  the  petition  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  which 
was  read ;  when  Mr.  C.  reported  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  which  was  read 
twice,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  it  is  stated  by  the  petitioner  that  her  late 
husband,  Alexander  Hamilton,  was,  as  she  is- advised, 
justly  entitled  to  five  years'  full  pay  (as  commutation 
or  half-pay  during  life)  of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  in  the  regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

That  her  husband  never  received  the  said  pay  to 
which  he  was  so  entitled ;  that  if  he  ever  relinquished 
his  claim  to  said  pay,  of  which  an  apprehension  is 
expressed  by  the  petitioner,  it  was  from  the  delicato 
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motive  of  divesting  himself  of  all  interest  upon  the 
subject  of  making  provision  for  the  disbanded  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  who  served  during  the 
War,  in  which  important  business  he  was  called  on  to 
act,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1782 ;  and 
that  the  present  situation  of  the  family  of  her  la- 
mented husband  renders  it  desirable  that  they  should 
receive  that  remuneration  to  which  he  was  justly  en- 
titled from  his  country.  This  remuneration,  there- 
fore, the  petitioner  respectfully  solicits. 

The  committee  are  not  aware  of  any  public  record 
or  document  showing  the  time  at  which  Colonel 
Hamilton  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Army. 
From  the  uniform  tenor  of  various  letters  of  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  address- 
ed to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Johnson,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Claims,  in  the  year  1810, 
as  well  as  from  a  brevet  commission  dated  the  28th 
October,  1782,  by  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel 
by  brevet  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  the 
committee  entertain  the  opinion  that  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton served  during  the  war,  and  that  he  never  re- 
ceived either  half-pay  during  life,  or  full  pay  for  five 
years  in  lieu  thereof  as  commutation,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  law. 

Of  any  relinquishment  of  Colonel  Hamilton  to  the 
claim  now  asked  to  be  satisfied,  the  committee  pos- 
sess no  knowledge,  except  that  derived  from  the  ap- 
prehension expressed  in  the  petition  to  which  they 
have  already  adverted,  and  from  a  written  document 
signed  A.  H.,  importing  to  he  a  statement  of  the 
temporal  concerns  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  a  note  by  him  signed,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  relinquishing  the  claim  in 
question.  The  committee  would  further  remark  that, 
should  a  probability  exist  that  Colonel  Hamilton  may 
have  relinquished  his  said  claim,  and  notwithstanding 
it  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation,  nevertheless, 
as  the  services  have  been  rendered  to  the  country,  by 
which  its  happiness  and  prosperity  have  been  pro- 
moted, they  are  of  opinion  that,  to  reject  the  claim 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  it  is  char- 
acterized, would  not  comport  with  that  honorable 
sense  of  justice  and  magnanimous  policy  which  ought 
ever  to  distinguish  the  legislative  proceedings  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  nation. 

They  have  therefore  prepared  a  bill  granting  the 
relief  soliciteded  in  the  premises. 


Monday,  February  26. 
Bounty  for  Military  Services. 

Mr.  Yancey,  from  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
made  a  report  on  the  petition  of  Abigail 
O'Flyng,  which  was  read;  when  Mr.  Y.  report- 
ed a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  O'Flyng, 
Abigail  O'Flyng,  and  Edmund  O'Flyng ;  which 
was  read  twice  and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  to-morrow. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

That  Abigail  O'Flyng  is  the  wife  of  Patrick 
O'Flyng,  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  During  the  late  war  Patrick  O'Flyng,  and 
three  of  his  sons,  Patrick,  Temple  E.,  and  Edmund 
O'Flyng,  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  The  father  continued  in  the  service  until  the 
28th  of  June,  1815,  and  was  then  honorably  dis- 
charged; Edmund   O'Flyng,  the   youngest   son,   on 


account  of  distinguished  good  conduct  and  bravery, 
was  discharged  from  the  service,  and  obtained  a 
cadet's  appointment  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point ;  Patrick  O'Flyng,  on  account  of  his  brave  and 
meritorious  conduct,  was  promoted  to  the  appointment 
of  a  lieutenancy,  and  Temple  E.  O'Flyng  to  that  of 
ensign.  Patrick  led  the  forlorn  of  the  first  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  General  Miller,  in  the  sortie 
at  Fort  Erie ;  and  of  twenty-four  men  whom  he  com- 
manded, twenty  were  killed  or  wounded.  Since  the 
termination  of  the  war  he  has  died,  without  wife  or 
child.  Temple  E.  O^'Flyng,  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, equally  distinguished  himself;  ho  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day,  leaving  no 
wife  or  child. 

The  petitioner  states  that  her  husband,  being  old 
and  infirm,  is  unable  to  attend  to  his  business,  and 
that  she  has  made  application  to  the  War  Department 
for  the  bounty  land  of  her  husband  and  sons,  and  has 
received  for  answer  that  her  husband, Patrick  O'Flyng, 
being  above  forty-five,  and  her  youngest  son,  Ed- 
mund, being  under  eighteen,  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
listment, the  act  of  Congress  does  not  authorize  the 
department  to  issue  warrants  for  the  land ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  promotion  of  her  other  two  sons, 
Patrick  and  Temple,  to  appointments  in  the  Army, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  their  bounty  lands. 

The  committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  Congress,  given  to  it  by  the 
department,  is  correct ;  hut  they,  at  the  same  time, 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  equitable  and  just  claim  of 
the  petitioner  and  her  husband.  Notwithstanding 
the  father  was  above  forty-five,  and  the  youngest  son 
under  eighteen,  they  performed  services,  as  soldiers, 
important  and  valuable  to  their  country,  and  highly 
honorable  to  themselves  and  their  family. 

The  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  claim 
of  the  petitioner  and  her  husband,  for  the  bounty 
land  of  Lieutenant  and  Ensign  O'Flyng,  is  equally 
meritorious  and  just.  It  cannot  possibly  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  withhold  the  bounty  land  of 
a  soldier  because  he  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  good  conduct  so  as  to  merit  and  receive 
an  appointment  in  the  Army. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  persons 
interested  are  entitled  to  relief,  and  therefore  report 
by  bill. 

National  Bank. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Virginia, 
in  the  Chair,  on  that  subject,  the  bill  having 
been  read,  establishing  a  National  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars — ■ 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  explain  his  views  of  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  the  Republic,  and  so 
necessary  to  be  correctly  understood,  as  that 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  committee.  He  pro- 
posed at  this  time  only  to  discuss  general  prin- 
ciples, without  reference  to  details.  He  was 
aware,  he  said,  that  principle  and  detail  might 
be  united,  but  he  should  at  present  keep  them 
distinct.  He  did  not  propose  to  comprehend 
in  this  discussion  the  power  of  Congress  to 
grant  bank  charters,  nor  the  question  whether 
the  general  tendency  of  banks  was  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country ;  nor  the  question  whether 
a  National  Bank  would  be  favorable  to  the 
operations  of  the  Government.    To  discuss  these 
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questions,  he  conceived,  would  be  a  useless 
consumption  of  time.  The  constitutional  ques- 
tion had  been  already  so  freely  and  frequently 
discussed,  that  all  had  made  up  their  mind  on 
it.  The  question  whether  banks  were  favorable 
to  public  liberty  and  prosperity,  was  one  purely 
speculative.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  banks, 
and  their  incorporation  with  the  commercial 
concerns  and  industry  of  the  nation,  proved 
that  inquiry  to  come  too  late.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  on  this  hand,  under  what  modifications 
were  banks  most  useful,  and  whether  the  United 
States  ought  or  ought  not  to  exercise  the  power 
to  establish  a  bank.  As  to  the  question  whether 
a  National  Bank  would  be  favorable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  Government, 
it  was  one  on  which  there  was  so  little  doubt, 
that  gentlemen  would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not 
enter  into  it.  Leaving  all  these  questions 
then,  Mr.  0.  said,  he  proposed  to  examine  the 
cause  and  state  of  the  disorders  of  the  national 
currency,  and  the  question  whether  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Congress,  by  establishing  a 
National  Bank,  to  remove  those  disorders.  This, 
he  observed,  was  a  question  of  novelty  and 
vital  importance — a  question  which  greatly 
affected  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  currency  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  0.  proceeded  to  remark  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly depreciated,  and  in  degrees  varying  according 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  all 
would  assent.  That  this  state  of  the  currency 
was  a  stain  on  public  and  private  credit,  and 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  community,  was 
so  clear  a  position  as  to  require  no  proof.  There 
were,  however,  other  considerations  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  currency  not  so  distinctly  felt, 
nor  so  generally  assented  to.  The  state  of  our 
circulating  medium  was,  he  said,  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
power  was  given  to  Congress  by  that  instrument 
in  express  terms  to  regulate  the  currency  of 
the  United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  he  said, 
that  power,  though  given  to  Congress,  is  not 
in  their  hands.  The  power  is  exercised  by 
banking  institutions,  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  correctness  with  which  they  manage  it. 
Gold  and  silver  have  disappeared  entirely,  there 
is  no  money  but  paper  money,  and  that  money 
is  beyond  the  control  of  Congress.  No  one, 
he  said,  who  referred  to  the  constitution,  could 
doubt  that  the  money  of  the  United  States  was 
intended  to  be  placed  entirely  under  the  control 
of  Congress.  The  only  object  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  could  have  in  view  in  giving  to 
Congress  the  power  "  to  coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,"  must 
have  been  to  give  a  steadiness  and  fixed  value 
to  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  The 
state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  afforded  Mr.  0.  an  argument 
in  support  of  his  construction.  There  then 
existed,  he  said,  a  depreciated  paper  currency, 
which  could  only  be  regulated  and  made  uniform 
by  giving  a  power  for  that  purpose  to  the  Gen- 


eral Government.  The  States  could  not  do  if 
He  argued,  therefore,  taking  into  view  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  States  issuing  bills  of  credit, 
that  there  was  a  strong  presumption  this  power 
was  intended  to  be  exclusively  given  to  Con- 
gress. Mr.  0.  acknowledged  there  was  no  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  by  which'  States  were 
prohibited  from  creating  the  banks  which  now 
exercised  this  power ;  but,  he  said,  banks  were 
then  but  little  known ;  there  was  but  one,  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  with  a  capital  of  only 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  the  univer- 
sal opinion  was,  that  bank  notes  represented 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
necessity  to  prohibit  banking  institutions  under 
this  impression,  because  their  notes  always  repre- 
sented gold  and  silver,  and  they  could  not  be 
multiplied  beyond  the  demands  of  the  country. 
Mr.  0.  drew  the  distinction  between  banks  of  de- 
posit and  banks  of  discount,  the  latter  of  which 
were  then  but  little  understood,  and  their  abuse 
not  conceived  until  demonstrated  by  recent  ex- 
perience. No  man,  he  remarked,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, much  talent  and  wisdom  as  it  contained, 
could  possibly  have  foreseen  the  course  of  these 
institutions ;  that  they  would  have  multiplied 
from  one  to  two  hundred  and  sixty ;  from  a 
capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  one 
of  eighty  millions ;  from  being  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency, that  they  would  be  directly  opposed  to 
it ;  that  so  far  from  their  credit  depending  on 
their  punctuality  in  redeeming  their  bills  with 
specie,  they  might  go  on,  ad  infinitum,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  contract,  without  a  dollar  in  their 
vaults.  There  had,  indeed,  Mr.  C.  said,  been  an 
extraordinary  revolution  in  the  currency  of  the 
country.  By  a  sort  of  under-current,  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try had  caved  in,  and  upon  its  ruin  had  sprung 
up  those  institutions  which  now  exercised  the 
right  of  making  money  for  the  United  States — 
for  gold  and  silver  are  not  the  only  money,  but 
whatever  is  the  medium  of  purchase  and  sale, 
in  which  bank  paper  alone  was  now  employed, 
and  had,  therefore,  become  the  money  of  the 
country.  A  change,  great  and  wonderful,  has 
taken  place,  said  he,  which  divests  yon  of  your 
rights,  and  turns  you  back  to  the  condition  of 
the  Bevolutionary  war,  in  which  every  State 
issued  bills  of  credit,  which  were  made  a  legal 
tender  and  were  of  various  value. 

This,  then,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  the  evil.  "We 
have  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver  a  paper  medium, 
unequally  but  generally  depreciated,  which  af- 
fects the  trade  and  industry  of  the  nation; 
which  paralyzes  the  national  arm ;  which  sul- 
lies the  faith,  both  public  and  private,  of  the 
United  States;  a  paper  no  longer  resting  on 
gold  and  silver  as  its  basis.  We  have  indeed 
laws  regulating  the  currency  of  foreign  coin, 
but  they  are  under  present  circumstances  a 
mockery  of  legislation,  because  there  is  no  coin 
in  circulation.  The  right  of  making  money — 
an  attribute  of  sovereign  power,  a  sacred  and 
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important  right — was  exercised  by  two  hundred 
and  sixty  banks,  scattered  over  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  not  responsible  to  any  power 
whatever  for  their  issues  of  paper.  The  next 
and  great  inquiry  was,  he  said,  how  this  evil 
was  to  be  remedied.  Restore,  said  he,  these 
institutions  to  their  original  use ;  cause  them  to 
give  up  their  usurped  power;  cause  them  to 
return  to  their  legitimate  office  of  places  of 
discount  and  deposit;  let  them  be  no  longer 
mere  paper  machines;  restore  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  anterior  to  1813,  which 
was  consistent  with  the  just  policy  and  interests 
of  the  country ;  cause  them  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts, to  respect  their  broken  faith,  resolve 
that  everywhere  there  shall  be  a  uniform  value 
to  the  national  currency,  your  constitutional 
control  will  then  prevail. 

A  National  Bank,  he  says,  paying  specie  it- 
self, would  have  a  tendency  to  make  specie  pay- 
ments general,  as  well  by  its  influence  as  by  ite! 
example.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the  National 
Bank  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  because 
otherwise  its  operations  will  be  greatly  circum- 
scribed, as  it  must  pay  out  specie  or  National 
Bank  notes ;  for  he  presumed  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  such  a  bank  would  be  to  take  the  notes 
of  no  bank  which  did  not  pay  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver. A  National  Bank  of  thirty-five  millions, 
with  the  aid  of  those  banks  which  are  at  once 
ready  to  pay  specie,  would  produce  a  powerful 
effect  all  over  the  Union.  Further,  a  National 
Bank  would  enable  the  Government  to  resort 
to  measures  which  would  make  it  unprofitable 
to  banks  to  continue  the  violation  of  their  con- 
tracts, and  advantageous  to  return  to  the  observ- 
ance of  them.  The  leading  measures  of  this 
character  would  be  to  strip  the  banks  refusing 
to  pay  specie  of  all  the  profits  arising  from  the 
business  of  the  Government,  to  prohibit  de- 
posits with  them,  and  to  refuse  to  receive  their 
notes  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  Government. 
How  far  such  measures  would  be  efficacious  in 
producing  a  return  to  specie  payments,  he  was 
unable  to  say ;  but  it  was  as  far  as  he  would  be 
willing  to  go  at  the  present  session.  If  they 
persisted  in  refusing  to  resume  payments  in 
specie,  Congress  must  resort  to  measures  of  a 
deeper  tone,  which  they  had  in  their  power.  _ 

The  evil  he  desired  to  remedy,  Mr.  0.  said, 
was  a  deep  one ;  almost  incurable,  because  con- 
nected with  public  opinion,  over  which  banks 
have  a  great  control;  they  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  control  over  the  press.  For  proof 
of  which,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent wretched  state  of  the  circulating  medium 
had  scarcely  been  denounced  by  a  single  paper 
within  the  United  States.  The  derangement  of 
a  circulating  medium,  he  said,  was  a  joint 
thrown  out  of  its  socket ;  let  it  remain  for  a 
short  time  in  that  state,  and  the  sinews  will  be 
so  knit  that  it  cannot  be  replaced ;  apply  the 
remedy  soon,  and  it  is  an  operation  easy,  though 
painful.  The  evil  grows,  whilst  the  resistance 
to  it  becomes  weak ;  and,  unless  checked  at 
once,   will  become  irresistible.     Mr.  0.  con- 


cluded by  observing,  that  he  could  have  said 
much  more  on  this  important  subject,  but  he 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  long  addresses. 

Mr.  Randolph,  in  explaining  an  allusion 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  made  to  a  remark  of 
his  on  a  former  occasion,  said  that  he  had 
listened  to  the  honorable  gentleman  with  pleas- 
ure ;  he  was  glad  to  see  a  cause  so  important 
in  hands  so  able.  He  promised  the  honorable 
gentleman,  though  he  might  not  agree  in  his 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil,  he  would  go  with 
him  in  the  application  of  any  adequate  remedy 
to  an  evil  which  he  regarded  as  most  enormous. 


Tuesday,  February  27. 
National  Bank. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Bank  bill.  Mr.  Sebgeant's 
motion  to  reduce  the  proposed  capital  from 
thirty-five  to  twenty  millions  being  under  con- 
sideration— 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  rose  to  express  his 
views  of  the  subject  generally,  as  well  as  on 
the  particular  point  under  consideration.  He 
appeared  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, that  the  establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  would  contribute  better  than  any 
other  measure  to  the  restoration  of  a  general 
medium  of  circulation  of  uniform  value.  He  was 
afraid  that  it  was  the  only  remedy.  Perhaps 
he  should  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  some 
of  his  positions,  particularly  as  respected  the 
conduct  and  state  of  the  banks.  It  might  be 
prudent  on  the  part  of  Congress,  he  remarked, 
to  let  down  these  institutions  as  gently  as  they 
could,  and  do  every  thing  to  enable  them  to 
meet  their  engagements  by  specie  payments  on 
some  future  day.  "With  some  modification  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  this  bill,  he  thought  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Bank  would  effect- 
ually contribute  to  that  object. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  plan  of  the  bank  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee ;  but  might  not  the  plan  be  so  modified  as 
to  meet  the  views  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  ?  He  could  find  but  few  gentlemen,  he 
said,  who,  in  conversation,  did  not  appear  fa- 
vorable to  the  establishment  of  a  bank.  Some 
preferred  a  plan  less  complex  than  the  present ; 
some  were  hostile  to  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  it,  in  which,  perhaps,  they  were  right. 
Others  were  hostile  to  Treasury  notes  forming 
any  part  of  the  capital ;  in  which,  Mr.  S.  said, 
he  concurred.  Where  was  the  difficulty  in 
yielding  those  minor  points,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining a  general  concurrence  in  favor  of  the 
bill?  Other  features  were  objected  to — the 
power  to  authorize  suspension  of  payments  in 
specie,  &c. — these  he  would  also  give  up,  rather 
than  they  should  defeat  the  bill  altogether.  As 
to  the  question,  when  the  specie  payments  of 
the  hank  should  commence,  Mr.  S.  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  mode  of  payment,  it  would 
not  be  very  soon.    To  remedy  this  objection, 
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he  proposed  that,  for  the  seven  millions  of 
Treasury  notes  to  be  paid  in  on  account  of  the 
United  States,  there  should  be  substituted  a 
stock  to  be  created  for  the  purpose,  bearing  an 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  per   annum,  which 
would  leave  a  gain  to  the  United  States  (the 
bank  dividing  eight  per  cent.)  of  three  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  that  amount;  which  would,  by 
its  accumulation  and  proper  application,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,   absorb  the  whole  of 
that  stock,  and  operate  as  a  bonus  to  the  United 
States  to  that  amount.     He  also  showed,  by  cal- 
culation, that  the  United  States,  in  this  mode, 
by  merely  advancing  their  credit,  might  absorb 
twelve  millions  of  the  war  debt ;  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  no  unpalatable  thing  to  the 
people,  nor  unwise  in  the  Government.  Further, 
Mr.  S.  said,  he  wished  to  see  the  bank  go  im- 
mediately into  operation,  that  while  he  lived, 
he  might  derive  some  advantage  from  it.    He 
would  therefore  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
specie  part  of  the  stock  paid  in  within  a  given 
number  of  months.     With  seven  millions  of 
dollars  in  its  vaults,   the  bank  would    have 
neither  fear  nor  trembling  in  commencing  spe- 
cie operations ;  they  would  have  time  to  send 
their  stock  to  Europe  for  sale,  or  to  make  such 
other  arrangements  as,  in  their  opinion,  might 
be  proper.    The  specie  thus  paid  in,  would  not 
drain  the  State  banks,  but  would  be  imported, 
for  the  purpose,  from  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  said,  until  all  the  specie 
payments  were  made  to  the  bank,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  do  any  harm  if  the  bank  were 
to  commence  its  operations  without  specie,  but 
with  an  assurance  in  its  charter,  of  payment  in 
specie  at  a  particular  day.     Such  an  assurance 
would  make  the  bank  notes  equally  good,  in 
his  eyes  at  least,  as  gold  and  silver.     With  these 
views  of  the  subject,  Mr.  S.  concluded  his  prac- 
tical speech. 
Mr.  Seegeant  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  member  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  has  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  this  motion  should  be  made  by  a 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  and  still  more  that 
it  should  have  been  made  by  a  member  from 
Philadelphia,   meaning,  it  would  seem,  to   ex- 
press his  surprise  that  a  member  from  Phila- 
delphia should  be  willing  to  give  up  the  great 
influence  and  advantage  that  city  would  derive 
from  being  the  seat  of  such  a  hank.    He  (Mr. 
S.)  should  have  supposed  that  gentleman  had 
been  long  enough  in  public  life  to  believe  that 
a  member  of  this  House  might  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  a  personal  or  local  advantage,  when  a 
measure  of  great  national  importance  and  con- 
cern is  under  consideration.     So  he  considered 
the  present  bill. 

He  made  this  motion,  he  said,  principally  for 
two  reasons :  First,  because  it  appeared  to  him, 
from  the  statements  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  reported  the  bill,  that  the 
capital  proposed  by  the  bill  (thirty-five  millions) 
is  larger  than  is  necessary ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  to  give  gentlemen  an  opportunity  fully  to 


explain  their  views  on  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject.   He  held  it  to  be  a  sound  rule  in  legisla- 
tion to  abstain  from  acting  until  you  are  satis- 
fied that  what  you  are  about  to  do  is  right.    If 
you  have  doubts — if  the  effect  of  the  measure 
proposed  is  involved  in  uncertainty — if  you  do 
not  clearly  see  your  way — it  is  wise  to  hesitate, 
to  pause,  and  to  consider.     This  subject,  partic- 
ularly, deserved  the  most  deliberate  and  careful 
consideration.    It  was  not,  he  said,  an  ordinary 
act  of  legislation  which  Congress  might  at  their 
pleasure  repeal,  if  upon  trial  it  should  he  found 
inconvenient  or  mischievous,  which  would  be 
constantly  under  their  control  from  session  to 
session,  to  modify,  to  alter,  to  abrogate.    The 
proposed  act  of  legislation  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  twenty  years;   there  would  be  no 
power  within  that  period  to  repeal  it.     It  was, 
besides,  to  create  a  vast  machine  of  incalcula- 
hie  force,  the  direction   of  whose  momentum 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  they  knew  not 
whom.    Within  a  very  few  years  past,  a  simi- 
lar but  less  extensive  question  arose  upon  the 
application  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.     It  agitated  the  na- 
tion from  one  extreme  to  the  other.     The  agi- 
tation was  strongly  felt  in  this   House — the 
memory  of  it  was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten. 
By  some  of  those  who  opposed  the  renewal,  it 
was  asserted  that  Congress  had  no  constitution- 
al pow'er  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to 
a  bank ;  by  others,  that  the  powers  of  that  cor- 
poration had  been  exercised  in  a  manner  that 
was  unjust,  oppressive,  and  dangerous  to  the 
people.     Without  at  all  yielding  to  either  of 
these  opinions,  the  impression  of  which  could 
not  be  so  soon  worn  out,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  very 
seriously  and  very  generally  inculcated,  gave  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  peculiar  import- 
ance.   If,  as  gentlemen  then  alleged,   it  was 
believed  that  great  injury  had  been  done  by 
that  bank,  they,  at  least,  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tious iu  adopting  the  present  plan,  which  had 
certainly,  in  every  respect,  a  much  more  formi- 
dable aspect,  and  which  was  so  little  understood 
that  the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  of 
its  advocates  did  not  seem  to  agree  even  as  to 
essential  points.    The  two  gentlemen  who  had 
discussed  the  matter,  differed  in  some  very  im- 
portant particulars ;  they  did  not  even  seem  to 
agree  whether  it  was  to  be,  in  effect,  a  specie 
bank  or  a  paper  bank.     He  protested,  he  said, 
most  seriously  against  this  sort  of  legislation, 
which  proceeded  without  distinctly  settling  prin- 
ciples, and  left  every  thing  to  hazard.     lie  pro- 
tested against   establishing  a  great    National 
Bank  upon  the  apparent  basis  of  specie,  with- 
out something  approaching  to  a  certainty  that 
it  would  be  able  to  pay  in  specie,  against  its 
professing  to  pay  specie,  with  a  considerable 
risk  of  its  being  obliged  in  a  short  time  to 
break  its  faith,  and  in  that  way  aggravate  the 
malady  it  was  intended  to  cure.     The  question, 
he  said,  ought  first  to  be  decided,  whether  we 
were  to  have  a  specie  bank  or  paper  bank. 
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That  being  decided,  then  proceed  upon  a  plain, 
simple,  intelligible  plan,  in  conformity  with  the 
decision.  The  plan  proposed  was  complicated 
and  unintelligible.  The  capital  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  United  States  stock,  of  Treasury  notes, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  specie.  The  specie 
was  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  bank  would  never  receive 
from  its  subscribers  a  greater  quantity  of  specie 
than  the  first  instalment.  With  a  nominal  cap- 
ital, then,  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
so  small  a  proportion  of  specie,  with  what 
greater  propriety  could  it  be  called  a  specie 
bank,  than  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance? That  bank,  having  a  capital  of  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  possesses 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
United  States  stock  and  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Yet  that  was 
a  bank  that  did  not  pay  specie.  He  admitted 
that  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  had  discounted 
to  a  large  amount,  that  it  had  large  deposits, 
and  that  it  had  paper  in  circulation;  in  one 
word,  that  it  was  in  full  operation  as  a  bank. 
But  was  not  the  proposed  bank,  if  the  bill  then 
under. discussion  should  become  a  law,  to  go  into 
operation,  and  to  go  into  operation  upon  the 
common  principles  of  banking?  Would  not 
the  stockholders  and  the  directors  be  governed 
by  what  was  termed  "commercial  instinct?" 
Would  they  not  be  desirous  of  making  profit, 
and  making  dividends  ?  Was  there  in  this  bill 
any  peculiar  restraint  to  prevent  them  from 
trading  to  excess?  The  obligation  to  pay  in 
specie  was  no  restriction,  no  effectual  restric- 
tion, for  the  State  banks  were  compellable  by 
law  to  pay  their  notes  with  specie,  and  as  far 
therefore  as  any  legal  restraints  could  guard 
them,  they  were  safe. 

When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished in  1791,  the  difficulties  experienced, 
and  which  it  was  intended  to  aid  in  removing, 
were  of  an  opposite  character;  the  bank  started 
with  entirely  different  views.  In  1791,  the  ob- 
ject was  to  increase  the  active  or  productive 
capital  of  the  country,  which  was  then  defi- 
cient; there  was  not  a  sufficient  circulation.  The 
evil  now  complained  of  is  an  excess  of  circula- 
tion, and  the  remedy  is  to  be  the  same  in  the 
one  disease  as  in  the  other.  •  The  same  remedy 
that  was  employed  to  increase  a  deficient  cir- 
culation, is  to  be  applied  for  reducing  a  circula- 
tion that  is  said  to  be  excessive.  There  was  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  evils  that  were 
then  supposed  to  exist,  and  those  now  com- 
plained of.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  the 
surcharged  circulation  is  to  be  removed  by 
throwing  in  the  additional  quantity  of  paper 
that  is  to  be  issued  by  this  bank. 

The  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  went  into 
operation  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  it  had  but  ten  millions  of  capital  through 
all  the  period  of  its  existence.  This  capital,  he 
presumed,  was  found  to  be  sufficient.  The 
present  scheme  proposed  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions,  with  a  power  to  increase  it  to  fifty 


millions.  So  great  an  enlargement  of  capital, 
at  so  short  a  distance  of  time  as  four  years  from 
the  expiration  of  the  former  charter,  imposed  it 
as  a  duty  upon  those  who  advocated  the  bill 
to  show,  distinctly,  why  so  large  a  capital  was 
necessary.  Let  us,  said  he,  examine  the  data 
for  a  moment,  that  have  been  furnished  by  gen- 
tlemen who  maintain  its  necessity.  Our  com- 
mercial transactions,  says  one,  have  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Money,  says  anq$her,  is  but  of  half  the  value  it 
then  was.  Supposing  both  these  statements  to 
be  correct,  gentlemen  had  entirely  lost  sight  of 
a  most  material  consideration,  which  ought  to 
enter  into  the  estimate,  and  without  which 
their  estimate  could  not  possibly  be  correct.  In 
the  year  1791,  there  were  but  three  banks  in 
the  United  States ;  their  capitals  did  not  alto- 
gether exceed  three  millions  of  dollars,  and 
probably  did  not  amount  to  so  much.  Now, 
there  were  stated  to  be  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  hanks,  and  their  aggregate  capital  was  said 
to  exceed  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  If,  there- 
fore, our  trade  had  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  one,  and  money  is  but  half  the  value, 
the  bank  capital  of  the  country  had  increased 
in  a  still  greater  proportion ;  it  was  probably  at 
this  time  more  than  twenty  times  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1791.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  upon 
the  gentleman's  own  grounds,  that,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  no  additional  bank  capital  was 
necessary,  much  less  such  an  enormous  capital 
as  was  proposed  by  the  bill.  The  amount  of 
capital,  indeed,  was  upon  these  grounds  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  supersede  all  the  State  banks. 

He  repeated,  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to 
save  this  bank  from  the  same  extremity  of  dif- 
ficulty— from  bankruptcy,  if  gentlemen  choose 
so  to  term  it,  which  the  existing  hanks  had  en- 
dured. He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  join  in 
unqualified  censure  of  the  State  hanks,  much 
less  did  he  mean  to  censure  them  for  the  loans 
which  the  Government,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment had,  in  some  instances,  urged  them  to 
make,  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  they 
ought  to  have  done,  and  which  ought  not  to  he 
indiscriminately  attributed  to  interest  and  cu- 
pidity. Neither  would  he  insist  upon  their 
adopting,  at  once,  measures  injurious  to  them- 
selves, and  to  all  who  were  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  them.  These  institutions  had  be- 
come connected,  very  extensively,  with  the 
business  and  the  interests  of  the  community. 
There  could  be  no  pressure  upon  them,  that 
would  not  press  with  still  greater1  severity  upon 
the  people  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Give 
them  a  reasonable  time,  he  said,  if  they  will  not 
make  a  fair  effort,  then  coerce  them.  But  he 
was  extremely  unwilling  to  resort  to  a  very 
doubtful  experiment,  which,  if  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed as  you  wished,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
aggravate  the  evil. 

If  there  was  to  be  a  bank  at  all,  it  was  ne- 
cessary first  to  decide,  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
specie  bank,  or  a  paper  bank.    If  it  is  to  be  a 
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specie  bank,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  bill 
for  that  purpose,  unless  it  contained  such  pro- 
visions as  would  afford  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  it  would  at  all  times  be  able  to  pay  specie; 
not  a  mere  bank  of  deposit,  for  at  this  time  of 
day  we  could  not  expect  men  to  embark  in  any 
thing  so  limited  and  unproductive ;  but  if  it  is 
to  commence  its  operations  as  a  specie  bank, 
and  afterwards  be  obliged  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ment of  specie,  when  its  notes  shall  have  gone 
extensively  into  circulation,  it  will  produce  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  all  the  consequences,  so 
strongly  described,  which  have  followed  the 
suspension  by  the  State  institutions.  I  should 
very  much  prefer  a  plan  more  simple  and  intel- 
ligible. The  basis  of  it  should  be,  that  the 
bank  should  enter  into  no  engagements  which 
there  was  a  doubt  of  its  ability  to  fulfil.  A 
bank  note  in  its  usual  form,  imports  an  engage- 
ment to  pay  specie,  and  if  the  bank  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  specie  for  it  when  demanded,  the 
contract  is  violated.  The  bank  should,  there- 
fore, be  prohibited  from  issuing  such  notes  to  a 
greater  amount  than  it  actually  possessed  specie 
to  pay.  There  should  be  no  risk  of  breaking 
its  faith.  If  it  had  but  five  millions  of  specie, 
notes  should  not  be  issued  to  a  greater  amount. 
But  if  a  larger  quantity  of  paper  were  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  of  a  different  form  and  char- 
acter, importing  upon  the  face  of  it  no  engage- 
ment to  pay  in  specie ;  certificates  of  credit, 
for  instance,  receivable  in  payments  to  the 
bank  and  the  Government ;  their  final  redemp- 
tion secured  by  stock,  or  whatever  else  might 
be  deemed  an  adequate  security.  Such  paper, 
if  it  went  into  circulation,  would  go  into  cir- 
culation fairly,  and  with  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  its  nature.  There  would  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  nor  any  danger  of  its  dishonor.  Every 
engagement  would  be  complied  with.  Prior  to 
the  month  of  August,  1814,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  the  banks  had  not  been  conducted  with 
prudence,  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  bank- 
ing ;  there  was  no  depeciation  of  their  paper ; 
their  notes  were,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  specie  notes.  The  very  instant,  how- 
ever, a  state  of  things  arose  to  create  alarm,  or 
when,  from  whatever  cause,  their  notes  came 
in  upon  them  in  unusual  quantities,  they  were 
unable  to  proceed  in  specie  payments.  This 
bank  being  put  in  operation  upon  the  same 
principles,  must  run  the  same  course,  unless  its 
managers  should  practise  a  degree  of  self-denial 
without  example,  and  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  expect.  In  every  point  of  view,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  if  this  bill  is  to  pass,  the  capital  of 
twenty  millions  will  be  amply  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  which  the  supporters  of  it  have 
in  view. 

Mr.  Waed,  of  Massachusetts,  hoped  the  amend- 
ment would  prevail.  He  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  progressive  state  of  this  country,  it  was  not 
very  important  whether  the  capital  was  thirty- 
five  or  twenty  millions ;  the  latter  amount  could 
be  used  with  nearly  as  much  effect  for  any  mis- 
chievous purpose  as  the  former ;  that  sum  would 


be  quite  sufficient  to  influence  the  destinies  of 
this  nation.  But  he  preferred  the  smaller  sum, 
because  he  believed  that  amount  large  enough 
for  every  commercial  purpose.  During  the  ex- 
istence of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a 
period  of  very  great  commercial  activity,  that 
institution  answered  all  the  demands  of  the 
country ;  and  he  was  confident  that  twenty 
millions  now,  in  addition  to  the  local  capital, 
was  enough.  Mr.  W.  defended  the  Boston  banks 
from  the  charge  of  deception,  in  promising  to  pay 
specie  without  doing  so.  They  had  not,  he  said, 
broken  their  faith  to  the  public,  and  any  man 
could  there  obtain  specie  whenever  he  presented 
one  of  their  notes  for  payment.  If  this  bank  is 
to  pay  specie,  said  Mr.  W.,  I  admit  that  it  will 
be  very  useful ;  but  if  it  does  not,  its  notes  will 
be  much  below  the  value  of  Treasury  notes,  and 
will  not  answer  any  good  purpose.  He  quoted 
the  price  of  Treasury  notes  at  different  places, 
and  detailed  the  reasons  for  their  unequal  value; 
and  such,  he  said,  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
notes  of  a  National  Bank,  unless  bottomed  and 
conducted  on  a  specie  capital.  To  expect  a 
paper  of  unequal  value  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  a  general  medium,  would  be  as  bad,  he  said, 
as  to  expect  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  lengths 
to  cover  an  equal  space  of  ground  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  W.  believed  that  nothing 
but  mismanagement  had  caused  the  inequality 
in  the  value  of  Treasury  notes.  These  notes 
were  a  common  paper,  emanating  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  people,  to  whom  all  the  people  were 
more  or  less  indebted,  and  this  paper  could 
only  have  been  depreciated  by  misconduct; 
which  opinion  he  entered  into  some  details  to 
prove. 

Mr.  Tucker  said,  that,  before  the  question 
was  taken,  he  would  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
propriety  of  rejecting  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  of  retaining 
the  amount  of  capital  which  formed  a  constit- 
uent part  of  the  plan  of  the  committee  that  re- 
ported the  bill.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
general  question  at  this  time ;  he  would  waive 
all  inquiries,  for  the  present,  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  scheme,  and  into  the  policy  of 
establishing  an  institution  such  as  was  in  con- 
templation. By  the  amendment  proposed,  he 
considered  it  to  b«  admitted  that  a  bank  was 
necessary,  and  that  a  considerable  capital  would 
be  required  to  effect  the  important,  the  essen- 
tial purposes  which  had  induced  the  Committee 
of  Finance  to  submit  to  the  House  a  measure  of 
so  much  magnitude,  for  their  adoption.  The 
question  immediately  before  the  House,  and  to 
which  he  should  therefore  strictly  confine  him- 
self, is  not  whether  this  institution  shall  be 
erected,  but  whether  the  capital  proposed  be  too 
great  to  accomplish  .its  object. 

In  this  inquiry,  said  Mr.  T.,  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  danger  of  the  bank  as  a  great  political 
engine,  because  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with 
an  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that,  in 
this  point  of  view,  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  twenty  mil- 
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lions,  and  one  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  mil- 
lions. If  the  bank  can  be  used,  and.  shall  be 
used  as  an  engine  of  oppression,  the  smaller 
sum  would  have  little  to  recommend  it  in  pref- 
erence to  the  larger.  We  should  scarcely  dis- 
cern the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the 
two,  distributed,  as  the  capital  must  be,  through 
all  the  States  of  the  continent.  If,  then,  gen- 
tlemen are  averse  to  a  bank  with  thirty-five 
millions  of  capital,  because  they  conceive  it  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  are  they 
serious  in  declaring  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
such  an  institution  with  a  capital  of  twenty 
millions  ?  Have  they  shown  any  reason  for  the 
opinion  that  the  latter  will  not  be  injurious,  if 
the  former  will  prove  destructive ;  or  are  we  to 
understand  the  proposition  as  indicative  of  a 
disposition  hostile  to  the  institution  altogether, 
and  not  merely  hostile  to  the  bill  before  you, 
because  of  the  exorbitant  capital  proposed  ?  I 
hope  not.  Gentlemen  assure  us  that  they  are 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank  with 
such  a  capital,  and  on  such  principles  as  are 
consistent  with  the  general  welfare,  and  I  am 
willing  to  place  all  proper  confidence  in  their 
sincerity.  I  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 
rest  their  objections  to  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal on  other  grounds  than  that  which  has  been 
suggested,  since  that  would  be  equally  fatal  to 
every  such  institution,  whose  capital  was  at  all 
calculated  to  effect  the  ends  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  extent  of  the 
capital,  must  mainly  depend  on  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  probability  of  a  bank  of  thirty- 
five  millions  carrying  on  its  business  profitably 
to  the  stockholders.  If  the  proposed  bank  can 
readily  find  employment  for  the  whole  of  the 
proposed  capital,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
diminishing  it,  with  a  view  to  the  profits  of 
those  concerned.  That  such  will  be  the  case, 
must  readily  be  admitted,  when  we  refer  to 
acknowledged  facts,  and  apply  them  to  the  sit- 
uation in  which  this 'institution  will  be  placed. 
Of  the  amount  of  thirty-five  millions,  twenty- 
eight  millions  will  consist  of  United  States  stock, 
carrying  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  and  thus, 
of  itself,  affording  employment  for  so  much  of 
the  capital ;  the  residue  of  seven  millions,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Union,  cannot  fail  to 
find  employment.  Facts  within  our  knowledge 
furnish  the  best  test  on  this  subject.  We  have 
been  told,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
when  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  there  was  only  one  other  bank  in  ex- 
istence whose  capital  did  not  exceed  $400,000. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  banks  has  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  bank  capital  to  more  than  eighty-two 
millions.  Does  not  this  fact  prove  the  readi- 
ness with  which  bank  capital  can  find  employ- 
ment among  us?  Does  it  not  prove  that,  in 
this  new  country,  which  is  every  day  opening 
to  the  population  new  occupations  for  capital 

in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures — 

there  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  real  or  fic- 


titious capital,  in  stimulating  the  active  industry 
of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  doctrines  of  all  political  econo- 
mists, and  with  the  experience  of  every  practi- 
cal man,  that,  in  all  new  and  growing  countries, 
the  great  difficulty  is  not  to  find  employment 
for  capital,  but  to  supply  the  demand  for  it  ?  Is 
not  our  comparatively  high  interest  itself  an 
evidence  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  in- 
crease of  capital,  the  demand  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase?  If,  as  has  been  justly  contended, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  governed  by  the  propor- 
tion between  the  demand  for  capital  and  the 
supply,  the  rate  of  interest  here  proves  that 
capital  has  not  yet  equalled  that  proportion  to 
the  demand  which  exists  in  other  countries. 
The  argument,  then,  which  has  been  advanced 
in  debate,  that  we  cannot  require  so  large  a 
capital,  because  that  of  Great  Britain  is  not  as 
great,  is  not  entitled  to  much  consideration,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  New  countries 
always  require  greater  capital,  in  proportion  to 
their  actual  wealth  and  population,  than  old 
ones,  because  the  field  for  its  employment  is  al- 
ways more  extended  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  And  if  the  question  as  to  the  expediency 
of  establishing  new  banks,  depended  only  on 
the  probability  of  their  finding  employment  for 
their  capital  none  could  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  measure.  We  have,  indeed,  on  this  subject, 
a  test  which  rarely  errs.  Mercantile  men  are 
aware  that  additional  capital  can  be  employed  in 
banking,  with  great  advantage  to  the  bankers. 
They  form  a  class  of  our  population  which  is 
proverbially  said  to  understand  its  pecuniary 
interests,  and  to  make  accurate  calculations  of 
profit.  These  and  others  are  everywhere  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  establish  new  banks.  In 
New  York,  as  I  have  understood,  it  is  contem- 
plated to  put  into  activity  an  additional  bank 
capital  of  fourteen  millions.  In  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  efforts  have  been 
lately  made  to  establish  fifteen  new  banks,  with 
a  capital,  I  presume,  of  about  seven  millions. 
Do  not  these  things  prove  that  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  profit ;  and  that,  however  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  policy  of  increasing  those  estab- 
lishment, there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  they 
will  find  difficulty  in  employing  their  capital  ? 
If  so,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (of  whose  capital 
twenty-eight  millions  will  be  at  once  actively 
employed)  can  readily  find  occupation  for  the 
residue. 


Wednesday,  February  28. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  reported  the  bill  from 
the  Senate  "  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  Lawrence,  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  privates,  composing  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Bowyer,  in  the  year  1814,"  without 
amendment;  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 
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The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  "Whole 
on  the  Bank  bill.  Mr.  Sergeant's  motion  to 
reduce  the  proposed  capital  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lions being  yet  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Wedsteh  first  addressed  the  House.  He 
regretted  the  manner  in  which  this  debate  had 
been  commenced  on  a  detached  feature  of  the 
bill,  and  not  a  question  affecting  the  principle ; 
and  expressed  bis  fears  that  a  week  or  two 
would  be  lost  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
to  no  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  might  ultimately 
end  in  the  rejection  of  this  bill.  He  proceeded 
to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of 
the  bill.  It  was  a  mistaken  idea,  he  said,  which 
he  had  heard  uttered  on  this  subject,  that  we 
were  about  to  reform  the  national  currency. 
No  nation  had  a  better  currency,  he  said,  than 
the  United  States ;  there  was  no  nation  which 
had  guarded  its  currency  with  more  care ;  for 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  those  who 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  this  subject,  were 
hard-money  men ;  they  had  felt,  and  therefore 
duly  appreciated  the  evils  of  a  paper  medium ; 
they  therefore  sedulously  guarded  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  from  debasement.  The  le- 
gal currency  of  the  United  States  was  gold  and 
silver  coin.  This  was  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  Congress  had  run  into  no  folly. 

What,  then,  he  asked,  was  the  present  evil? 
Having  a  perfectly  sound  national  currency — 
and  the  Government  have  no  power,  in  fact,  to 
make  any  thing  else  current  but  gold  and  silver- 
— there  had  grown  up  in  different  States  a  cur- 
rency of  paper  issued  by  banks,  setting  out  with 
the  promises  to  pay  gold  and  silver,  which  they 
had  been  wholly  unable  to  redeem.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  there  was  a  mass  of  paper 
afloat,  of  perhaps  fifty  millions,  which  sustained 
no  immediate  relation  to  the  legal  currency  of 
the  country — a  paper  which  will  not  enable  any 
man  to  pay  money  he  owes  to  his  neighbor,  or 
his  debts  to  the  Government.  The  banks  had 
issued  more  money  than  they  could  redeem,  and 
the  evil  was  severely  felt.  Mr.  W.  declined 
occupying  the  time  of  the  House  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  depreciation  of  the  paper  in  circu- 
lation ;  the  legal  standard  of  value  was  gold  and 
silver;  the  relation  of  paper  to  it  proved  its 
state,  and  the  rate  of  its  depreciation.  Gold 
and  silver  currency,  he  said,  was  the  law  of  the 
land  at  home,  and  the  law  of  the  world  abroad ; 
there  could,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
be  no  other  currency.  In  consequence  of  the 
immense  paper  issues  having  banished  specie 
from  circulation,  the  Government  had  been 
obliged,  in  direct  violation  of  existing  statutes, 
to  receive  the  amount  of  their  taxes  in  some- 
thing which  was  not  recognized  by  law  as  the 
money  of  the  country,  and  which  was,  in  fact, 
greatly  depreciated.     This  was  the  evil. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  banks,  Mr.  W.  said 
he  would  not  examine  whether  the  great  ad- 
vances they  had  made  to  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  war  were  right  or  wrong  in  them,  or 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  Govern- 


ment to  accept  them ;  but  since  the  peace,  he 
contended,  their  conduct  had  been  wholly  un- 
justifiable, as  also  had  that  of  the  Treasury  in 
relation  to  them.  It  had  been  supposed  the 
banks  would  have  immediately  sold  out  the 
stocks,  with  which  they  had  no  business,  and 
have  fulfilled  their  engagements ;  but  public  ex- 
pectation had  in  this  respect  been  disappointed. 
When  this  happened,  Mr.  W.  continued,  the 
Government  ought,  by  the  use  of  the  means  in 
its  power,  to  have  compelled  the  banks  to  re- 
turn to  their  specie  payments.  In  his  opinion, 
Mr.  W.  said,  any  remedy  now  to  be  applied  to 
this  evil,  must  be  applied  to  the  depreciated 
mass  of  paper  itself;  it  must  be  some  measure 
which  would  give  heat  and  life  to  this  mortified 
mass  of  the  body  politic.  The  evil  was  not  to 
be  remedied  by  introducing  a  new  paper  circu- 
lation ;  there  could  be  no  such  thing,  he  showed 
by  a  variety  of  illustrations,  as  two  media  in 
circulation,  the  one  credited  and  the  other  dis- 
credited. All  bank  paper,  he  argued,  derives 
its  credit  solely  from  its  relation  to  gold  and 
silver ;  and  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  state 
of  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  but  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  If  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  was  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  these  fifty  millions  of  paper,  it 
would  not  thereby  be  brought  up  to  par;  or,  if 
it  did,  that  would  happen  which  had  never  yet 
happened  in  any  other  country.  An  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  he  added,  would  have  no  better 
effect  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  pa- 
per. He  illustrated  this  general  position  by  re- 
ferring to  a  period  anterior  to  the  time  of  the 
reformation  of  the  coin  of  England,  when  the 
existing  coin  had  been  much  debased  by  clip- 
ping, &c,  which  had  created  much  alarm.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  to  correct  the  currency 
thus  vitiated,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  sound 
coin  into  circulation  with  the  debased ;  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  sound  coin  disappeared,  was 
hoarded  up,  because  more  valuable  than  that  of 
the  same  nominal  value  which  was  in  general 
circulation. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  not 
being  in  his  opinion  the  proper  remedy,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  what  is.  The  solvency  of 
the  banks  was  not  questioned.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  he  said,  if  the  banks  would  unite  in 
the  object,  they  might  in  three  weeks  resume 
the  payment  of  specie,  and  render  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  by  this  House  wholly  unneces- 
sary. The  banks,  he  said,  were  making  extrav- 
agant profits  out  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  ought  to  be  curtailed.  He  referred,  for 
illustration  of  this  point,  to  the  state  of  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  as  exhibited  in  the  re- 
turn to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  which  with 
a  capital  of  $2,500,000  had  done  a  discount  bu- 
siness of  $4,188,000,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
held  $1,811,000  of  United  States  stock;  so  that 
without  taking  into  account  a  mass  of  Treasury 
notes,  real  estate,  &c,  that  bank  was  receiving 
interest  on  six  and  a  half  millions — nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  its  capital.    This  he  con- 
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sidered  an  extraordinary  fact.  That  bank  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Legislature  to  be  in 
"  a  nourishing  state."  It  was  so  to  the  stock- 
holders in  the  bank,  he  doubted  not ;  but  how 
was  it  to  those  who  were  affected  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  it — to  the  man  who  comes  into  an  of- 
fice for  life,  and  relinquishes  all  his  prospects 
and  profits  for  a  fixed  salary,  not  to  be  dimin- 
ished during  his  continuance  in  office ;  to  the 
poor  pensioner  whose  wounds  received  in  his 
country's  service  are  yet  bleeding  ? 

These  banks  not  emanating  from  Congress, 
what  engine  were  Congress  to  use  for  remedy- 
ing the  existing  evil  ?  Their  only  legitimate 
power,  he  said,  was  to  interdict  the  paper  of 
such  banks  as  do  not  pay  specie  from  being  re- 
ceived at  the  custom-house.  With  a  receipt  of 
forty  millions  a  year,  Mr.  W.  said,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment was  faithful  to  itself  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  they  conld  control  the  evil ; 
it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  effort;  they 
should  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  they  ought 
now  to  make  it.  The  evil  grows  every  day 
worse  by  indulgence.  If  Congress  did  not  now 
make  a  stand,  and  stop  the  current  whilst  they 
might,  would  they,  when  the  current  grew 
stronger  and  stronger,  hereafter  do  it  ?  If  this 
Congress  should  adjourn  without  attempting  a 
remedy,  he  said,  it  would  desert  its  duty. 

If  this  bank  were  calculated  to  do  good  at  all, 
Mr.  W.  contended,  it  was  only  as  an  agent  of 
the  revenue  officers  of  the  Government.  As  a 
bank  establishment  for  ordinary  banking  pur- 
poses, what  would  be  its  operation?  If  this 
were  to  be  a  specie  bank,  it  would  go  into  ope- 
ration at  Philadelphia;  would  promise  but 
little,  but  would  perform  all  its  promises ;  in- 
dependent of  its  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  not  be  able  to  get  its  notes  into 
circulation ;  nobody  would  borrow  of  it ;  it 
would  operate  merely  as  a  bank  of  deposit.  All 
its  transactions  would  be  confined  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  paper  for  merchants,  to  eDable  them 
to  anticipate  for  a  short  time  so  much  of  their 
income  as  was  necessary  to  pay  their  bonds  for 
duties  on  importations ;  and  so  far,  but  no  far- 
ther, it  would  have  a  positive  good  operation. 
But,  as  a  measure  to  supply  a  remedy  for  the 
disorders  of  our  currency,  Mr.  W.  argued,  this 
bank  would  be  of  no  efficacy ;  because,  if  he 
were  not  mistaken  in  his  views,  its  bills  would 
have  but  a  very  limited  circulation. 

As  to  the  evil  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
Mr.  W.  admitted,  it  in  its  fullest  extent.  If  he 
was  not  mistaken,  there  were  some  millions  in 
the  Treasury  of  paper,  which  were  nearly  worth- 
less, and  were  now  wholly  useless  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  an  actual  loss  of  consider- 
able amount  must  certainly  be  sustained  by 
the  Treasury.  This  was  an  evil  which,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  met  at  once,  because  it  would  grow 
greater  by  indulgence.  In  the  end,  the  taxes 
must  be  paid  in  the  legal  money  of  the  country, 
and  the  sooner  that  was  brought  about  the  bet- 
ter. Such  was  the  operation  of  the  present 
state  of  the  circulating  medium,  he  proceeded 


to  show,  that  the  duties  laid  by  the  United 
States  were  at  a  rate  ten  per  cent,  higher  in 
Boston  than  in  Baltimore,  and  in  Baltimore 
higher  than  in  Washington,  &c.  If  Congress 
were  to  pass  forty  statutes  on  the  subject,  he 
said,  they  would  not  make  the  law  more  con- 
clusive than  it  now  was,  that  nothing  should  be 
received  in  payment  of  duties  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  specie ;  and  yet,  no  regard  was  paid 
to  the  imperative  injunctions  of  the  law  in  this 
respect.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  offcopinion,  ought  to  be  pnt  forth 
to  compel  the  payment  of  the  duties  and  taxes 
to  Government  in  the  legal  currency  of  the 
country. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  this  proposed  bank, 
Mr.  W.  said  he  would  consent  to  no  bank  which 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  not  a  specie 
bank ;  and  in  that  view  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  He  expressed  some 
alarm  at  the  stock  feature  of  the  bank,  which 
would  enable  and  might  induce  the  existing 
bank  corporations  to  come  forward  and  take  up 
the  whole  stock  of  this  National  Bank.  He 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  bank  established,  he  ob- 
served, in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this 
point,  which  would  command  the  solid  capital 
of  the  country.  There  were  men,  he  said,  of 
wealth  and  standing,  who  would  embark  their 
funds  in  a  bank  constituted  on  commercial 
specie  principles,  but  who  would  not  associate 
in  such  an  institution  with  the  stockholders  in 
the  country,  any  more  than  a  good  currency 
would  associate  with  a  bad  one.  A  National 
Bank,  he  said,  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
power  to  rectify  the  present  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, but  as  a  means  to  aid  the  Government 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power  in  this  respect.  He 
concluded  his  remarks,  by  saying  that  the  power 
of  the  Government  must  be  exercised  in  some 
way,  and  that  speedily,  or  evils  would  result, 
the  extent  of  which  he  would  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

Mr.  Cuthbeet  followed  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  amendment,  though,  he  remarked, 
there  were  few  of  the  positions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  in  which  he  did  not 
concur,  without  agreeing,  with  him,  however, 
in  his  results.  In  reply  to  his  objection  to  the 
stock  feature  of  the  bank,  as  forming  an  obstacle 
to  its  paying  specie,  Mr.  C.  argued  that  it 
would  have  a  contrary  effect.  Thus :  that  to 
become  and  remain  a  specie  bank,  the  institu- 
tion must  be  slow  in  its  operations,  and  the 
directors  and  stockholders  be  content  with 
small  gains  on  their  capital ;  that  the  interest 
they  would  draw,  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  stock 
part  of  their  capital,  would  aid  them  in  this 
course,  and  induce  them  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  gains  in  the  way  of  discounts,  &c.  In  op- 
position to  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  capital  of 
the  bank,  he  took  for  his  groundwork  two  facts 
which  would  not  be  questioned :  First,  that  this 
is  a  growing  nation  in  population,  resources, 
wealth,  and  commerce.  Secondly,  that  there 
is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  an  absolute  uncer- 
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tainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  capital  which  may 
be  required,  and  the  extent  of  the  business 
which  may  be  done  by  a  National  Bank.  He 
argued,  from  these  positions,  that  the  bank 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  contracting  or  ex- 
panding itself  to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  and 
if  the  business  of  the  country  require  a  larger 
amount  of  discount  that  would  be  made  on  the 
twenty  millions,  that  the  operations  of  the  bank 
ought  not  to  be  cramped.  In  this  nation,  grow- 
ing in  population,  enterprise,  and  wealth,  where 
all  those  uses  of  society  which  require  active 
capital  and  a  general  circulating  medium  were 
every  day  rapidly  multiplying  and  extending, 
he  would  not  place  narrow  limits  on  the  useful 
agency  of  this  bank.  He  compared  such  a 
course  to  placing  a  case  of  iron  on  the  swelling 
muscles  and  growing  energies  of  a  vigorous 
youth.  It  was  much  better,  he  concluded,  to 
have  a  capital  larger  than  necessary,  than  one 
much  too  small.  Mr.  C.  next  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  utility  of  a  National  Bank  as  com- 
pared with  the  State  banks,  in  promoting  ex- 
changes, remittances,  and  transfers  by  Govern- 
ment and  individuals.  He  stated  their  various 
operations  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner, 
and,  from  his  facts  on  this  subject,  drew  the 
conclusion  that  a  National  Bank  only  could 
efficaciously  promote  the  exchange  of  moneys 
and  commodities— that  internal  commerce  which 
serves  to  knit  together  and  fertilize  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  A  National  Bank  he  com- 
pared to  the  ocean  of  commerce,  which  bears 
on  its  bosom  the  freight  of  all  regions,  from 
one  to  the  other ;  the  State  banks  to  the  rivers, 
which  are  the  channels  of  communication  within 
their  particular,  limited  sphere.  In  reply  to 
the  argument  that  the  evil  of  the  redundancy, 
and  depreciation  of  the  present  paper  circula- 
tion would  not  be  corrected  by  throwing  other 
paper  into  circulation,  he  said  that  the  National 
Bank,  instead  of  increasing  the  quantum  of 
paper,  would  substitute  other  paper  in  lieu  of 
a  portion  of  that  now  in  circulation,  and  by  this 
operation,  the  remainder  would  be  brought  up 
to  a  specie  value.  A  further  argument  he 
urged  in  favor  of  a  large  capital  was  this :  that 
a  bank  of  twenty  millions  would  issue  as  much 
paper  as  a  bank  of  thirty-five  millions,  as  the 
issue  would  be  limited  by  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  with  a  large  capital  there  would  be 
greater  security  to  individuals.  The  difference 
between  the  two  capitals  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  two  merchants  carrying  on  the 
same  commercial  speculations,  the  one  with  a 
large,  and  the  other  with  a  small  capital ;  the 
creditors  of  the  first  having  undoubtedly  better 
security  than  those  of  the  last,  &c.  On  these, 
and  other  grounds,  Mr.  0.  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hopkikson  addressed  the  Chair  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  came  to  this  Congress 
strongly  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  National  Bank,  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  would  certainly  be  done.    I  pre- 


sumed that  this  impression  was  so  general 
throughont  the  United  States,  that  but  little 
discussion  would  be  necessary  to  attain  the 
object.  My  personal  feelings  and  dispositions 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  and  I 
believe  the  general,  nay,  almost  the  universal, 
wishes  of  my  immediate  constituents,  notwith- 
standing the  insinuations  about  their  interest  in 
the  State  banks,  were  of  the  same  kind.  Not, 
sir,  that  I  believe  a  National  Bank  absolutely 
indispensable  to  restore  the  distracted  state  of 
our  currency,  for  I  believe  this  may  be  effected 
by  other  means;  but  because  I  believe  a  bank, 
established  on  fair  and  proper  principles,  would 
be  a  powerful  agent  in  producing  this  most  de- 
sirable refdrmation ;  because  it  would  afford 
many  essential  accommodations  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  revenue,  and  be,  at  the  same 
time,  of  general  utility  to  the  community. 
Under  these  impressions,  I  had  trusted  that 
some  scheme  would  have  been  presented  to  us, 
plainly  calculated  to  answer  these  desirable 
ends,  entirely  free  from  known  and  important 
objections,  and  framed  on  principles  not  likely 
to  excite  discontent  and  opposition  in  those,  at 
least,  who  favor  the  general  design.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  subject  was  ex- 
amined and  discussed  with  great  minuteness; 
theories  of  various  kinds  were  proposed,  exam- 
ined, and  rejected ;  new  projects  were  weighed, 
and  found  wanting.  After  all  these  fruitless 
attempts  to  find  something  new  and  better  than 
the  past,  I  hoped  we  should  now  have  aban- 
doned such  endeavors,  and  turned  our  sober  at- 
tention to  the  lessons  of  experience  to  be  found 
in  the  construction  and  conduct  of  the  late 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  No  public  institu- 
tion ever  conducted  its  affairs  with  more  gene- 
ral and  deserved  satisfaction,  or  closed  them 
with  more  integrity  and  honor.  Taking  that 
for  our  guide,  with  such  enlargements  and  al 
terations  as  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  would  point  out 
and  require,  we  might  have  erected  a  fabric  un- 
exceptionable to  every  man  not  hostile  to  every 
and  any  establishment  of  the  kind.  This  course, 
however,  has  not  been  pursued.  We  have  a 
system  proposed  to  us  abounding  with  new  in- 
gredients, many  of  which  are  known  to  be  ab- 
solutely inadmissible  in  the  judgment  of  many 
of  the  best  friends  of  a  National  Bank.  To  me 
this  is,  truly,  a  serious  disappointment,  and  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 
my  feeble  support  to  the  plan  offered.  I  do  not 
propose,  at  this  time,  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  system ;  and  regret  that  it  comes  be 
fore  us  in  detached  parts.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  to  have  examined  the 
whole  together,  and  seen  how  the  various  parts 
bear  upon  each  other.  The  question  now, 
however,  is  on  the  motion  for  reducing  the 
capital  from  thirty-five  to  twenty  millions.  To 
this  question,  and  such  matters  as  have  been 
connected  with  it  by  those  who  have  opposed 
the  motion,  I  shall  confine  my  observations. 
The  question  now  for  consideration  is  the 
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amount  of  capital  proper  for  a  National  Bank, 
supposing  every  thing  else  in  the  bill  to  be  as  it 
should  be.  I  regret  that  the  examination  of  the 
scheme  must  be  made  in  detached  parts — a 
general  view  of  the  whole  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory,  even  for  the  fair  esti- 
mate and  understanding  of  each  particular  pro- 
vision. I  shall,  however,  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  precise  question.  The  honorable  Chair- 
man, by  whom  this  bill  was  reported,  has 
portrayed,  in  powerful  and  appropriate  colors, 
the  extent  and  pressure  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  labors,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  its  currency.  He  has  not  been 
so  full  and  explicit  in  showing  how  the  remedy 
he  proposes  is  to  meet  and  remove  the  disease ; 
reserving  himself,  probably,  on  this  head,  until 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  shall  come  under  ex- 
amination— this,  however,  is  really  the  impor- 
tant inquiry  now.  In  confining  my  remarks 
to  the  proposed  amount  of  capital,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  there  are  not  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  much  more  exceptionable 
in  my  opinion  than  this,  and  to  which  I  shall 
offer  my  objections  as  they  arise.  One  honor- 
able gentleman  has  said,  that  he  cannot  discern 
any  difference  between  having  the  capital  at 
twenty  or  thirty-five  millions.  Does  he  see  any 
difference  between  thirty-five  and  fifty ;  or  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred,  and  so  on?  If  the 
amount  of  the  capital  of  a  bank  is  a  mere  nom- 
imal,  unimportant  feature  in  its  character  and 
operations,  then,  indeed,  it  is  useless  to  dispute 
about  it ;  but  if  the  difference  between  any  two 
sums  is  of  importance,  it  must  be  found  between 
the  sums  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  millions. 
Without  adverting  to  the  diminution  of  profits 
by  the  extent  of  the  capital,  which  is  a  matter 
for  the  subscribers  and  stockholders  to  look  to ; 
is  it  not  indisputable,  that  the  power  of  a  bank 
over  similar  institutions,  and  generally  over  the 
moneyed  concerns  of  a  country,  depends  much 
on  the  strength  of  its  capital?  The  extent  of 
its  business ;  the  amount  of  its  issues ;  its  power 
to  do  good,  and  its  power  to  do  mischief;  its 
means  to  monopolize,  to  oppress,  to  ruin,  are 
all  regulated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  capital, 
and  influence,  and  interest  which  it  commands. 
It  is  so  in  other  affairs  as  well  as  banks;  great 
capitalists,  in  commerce,  in  manufactures,  in 
every  thing,  overshadow  and  overpower  small- 
er ones,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  market; 
though  with  equal  honesty  and  equal  industry. 
Are  not  our  manufacturers  this  moment  com- 
plaining they  cannot  stand  against  the  great 
manufacturing  capitalists  of  Great  Britain,  and 
praying  for  assistance  and  support  in  the  un- 
equal contest?  The  capital  of  this  bank,  there- 
fore, especially  if  the  whole  machine  is  to  be 
wielded  by  the  arm  of  the  Government,  is  of 
great  importance,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  with 
great  caution  and  deliberation.  Just  so  much 
should  be  afforded  as  is  consistent  with  its  fair, 
legitimate  objects;  and  not  inconsistent  with 
other  interests  in  the  community  entitled  to  our 
protection  and  regard.    What  are  the  circum- 


stances and  considerations  to  which  we  should 
appeal  in  deciding  this  question?  We  should 
look,  sir,  to  the  uses  expected  from  this  bank; 
the  object  to  be  attained  by  its  establishment; 
and  grant  a  capital  sufficient  for  those  uses  and 
objects,  and  no  more.  In  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  no  very  exact  rule  or  measure  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  estimate 
may  be  made.  Let  me  ask,  then,  what  are  the 
objects  we  have  in  view  in  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Bank?  To  accommodate  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  business  of  its  revenue,  and  to 
afford  to  the  community  the  usual  benefits  of 
such  institutions.  It  is  also  presumed  that  a 
National  Bank  will  have  the  power  of  regu- 
lating and  equalizing  our  currency  in  the  differ- 
ent States.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  distinct 
from  the  question  of  capital.  We  come  then 
directly  to  the  real  question:  Is  a  capital  of 
thirty-five  millions  necessary,  either  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Government  or  the  busi- 
ness of  the  community  ?  I  hold  it,  sir,  to  be 
clear  that  the  Government  can  lawfully  require 
of  us  a  National  Bank  for  no  other  purposes 
than  as  an  instrument  of  finance ;  a  necessary 
accommodation  in  collecting  and  disbursing 
revenue,  receiving  and  paying  debts,  and  facili- 
tating loans.  Beyond  this  the  constitution  does 
not  warrant  it ;  nor  have  the  friends  of  the  old 
bank  ever  contended  for  any  thing  beyond  this. 
If  a  bank  is  to  be  raised  as  an  instrument  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  our  rulers,  of  whatever 
party  denomination ;  if  it  is  to  be  a  source  of 
speculation  and  profit ;  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  patronage  and  appointment,  it  is  a  direct  and 
dangerous  violation  of  the  constitution.  With 
such  objects  the  Government  have  nothing  to 
do ;  nor  should  it  have  any  connection  with  a 
bank,  or  derive  any  advantage  from  it  merely 
and  solely  as  an  instrument  of  finance.  If,  in- 
deed, other  benefits  flow  incidentally  and  neces- 
sarily from  it,  they  may  not  be  rejected;  but 
they  should  form  no  part  of  the  original  design, 
nor  should  any  measure  or  principle  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
obtaining  such  objects.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  subscribed  a  fifth  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  late  bank ;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  this  was  deemed  necessary  not  only  to 
create  a  necessary  confidence  in  the  institution 
with  the  public,  which  was  then  much  more 
shy  of  banks  than  it  has  since  been,  but  also  to 
furnish  the  amount  of  capital  required;  which 
probably  could  not  have  been  done  without 
this  aid  from  the  Government,  the  wealth  of 
the  country  being  then  inconsiderable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  present  amount. 

Mr.  Shaepb  next  addressed  the  Chair  on  this 
subject,  expressing  in  the  outset  his  regret  that 
the  attack  on  this  bank  had  been  on  its  details, 
instead  of  its  principle.  Mr.  S.  explained  his 
views  of  the  difference  between  the  aspect  of 
this  question  at  this  time,  and  that  which  it 
presented  at  the  last  winter,  when  it  had  been 
so  long  fruitlessly  agitated.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  advocates  of  a  National  Bank  at  the 
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last  session,  was  to  afford  to  the  Government 
the  facility  of  obtaining  occasional  loans  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Government,  &c, 
and  to  sustain  the  publio  credit;  the  object  at 
present  was  of  a  different  character — to  remedy 
the  evil  of  a  vitiated  currency,  which  had  late- 
ly been  much  exaggerated,  and  which  demand- 
ed a  remedy.  Mr.  S.  here  examined  the  oper- 
ation of  this  depreciation  on  the  revenues  of 
Government,  which,  he  clearly  showed,  were 
most  injuriously  affected  by  it.  The  Govern- 
ment sustained  a  clear  loss  of  large  amount — a 
loss  which  must  be  made  up  by  taxes  levied  on 
the  industry  and  labor  of  the  community ;  and 
•who  gained  by  it?  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
remedy  the  evil.  It  is  the  owners  of  bank 
stock  who  derive  the  benefit  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  their  own  paper.  All  acknowledged  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  necessity  of  a  rem- 
edy, though  they  differed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster, 
that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  requiring 
payment  of  the  dues  to  Government  in  specie, 
Mr.  S.  said  the  gentlemen  had  not  demonstrated 
that  there  was  specie  enough  in  the  country  for 
the  purposes  of  the  payment  of  the  revenue  to 
the  Treasury,  nor  that  the  banks  have  not  the 
means  ultimately  to  force  the  Treasury  to  take 
their  paper  in  payments  to  the  Government. 
The  disposition  was  not  wanting  in  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  that  Department  to  apply  the 
remedy,  if  it  were  in  his  power ;  but,  Mr.  S. 
said,  an  act  of  Congress  could  apply  an  ade- 
quate remedy.  If  that  now  proposed  was  the 
proper  measure,  let  it  be  adopted ;  if  a  better 
can  be  proposed,  let  it  be  shown.  He  was  not, 
he  added,  so  opinionated  as  to  assert  that  this 
■was  the  only  remedy ;  but  a  National  Bank  was 
a  measure  tried  and  understood,  and  he  there- 
fore preferred  it;  if  it  should  not  succeed,  be 
would  support  any  other  measure  adequate  to 
the  object  in  view. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hopkinson's  reference  to  the 
old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  an  institution, 
whose  wisdom  had  been  tested  by  experience, 
Mr.  S.  said  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  the 
wide  distinction  the  gentleman  had  drawn  be- 
tween the  plan  of  that  bank  and  of  this.  He 
compared  these  features,  and  showed  that  their 
dissimilarity  was  not  such  as  to  change  their 
principle.  This,  he  said,  was  intended  to  be 
a  specie  bank,  gradually  put  in  operation,  and 
by  its  business,  connected  with  the  measures  of 
the  Government,  to  introduce  a  general  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  and  circulation. 
In  regard  to  the  State  banking  institutions,  Mr. 
S.  avowed  as  strong  an  attachment  to  their  in- 
terest and  prosperity  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania;  but  his  attachment  to  them  as 
individuals  must  be  regulated  by  the  correct- 
ness of  their  conduct.  If  they  abandoned  the 
path  of  probity  and  duty,  he  must  renounce  his 
attachment  to  them  unless  they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  return  to  it.    In  regard  to  the  means 


alleged  to  have  been  employed  to  obtain  loans 
from  these  banks,  when  they  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitations of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  S.  said,  they 
took  care  to  get  the  best  bargain  they  could  out 
of  its  necessities ;  in  addition  to  the  just  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  they  got  a  premium  of  some- 
where about  twenty  per  cent,  for  their  friendly 
loans  to  the  Government.  To  prove  that  they 
had  made  a  good  business  of  it,  he  said  that 
there  was  not  one  of  those  banks  but  could  sell 
out  its  stock  for  specie,  and  make  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  whole  transaction,  besides  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  already  derived;  but,  he 
said,  they  did  not  want  to  do  it;  they  had 
rather  keep  their  stock  bearing  interest,  and 
issue  paper  on  it,  &c. 

As  to  the  idea  of  danger  to  the  Government 
from  a  bank  of  thirty-five  millions,  he  said  it 
was  fanciful.  How  far  could  a  bank  be  danger- 
ous to  the  Government  ?  When  banking  was  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  Government,  or  of 
a  few  individuals;  and  then  only.  Competi- 
tion, he  said,  destroyed  monopoly,  and  destroy- 
ed the  danger  from  such  an  institution ;  and  it 
could  not  be  argued  that  there  was  not  now 
competition  enough  to  deprive  such  an  institu- 
tion as  this  of  the  character  of  an  engine  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  A  bank, 
he  said,  might  be  more  profitable  to  the  stock- 
holders with  a  capital  of  twenty  millions ;  but 
it  would  be  more  useful  to  the  community  with 
a  larger  capital,  &c.  Having  offered  these  and 
other  views  of  the  subject,  he  concluded  by 
expressing  his  hope  that  this  bill  would  pass 
with  very  little  alteration  of  its  present  pro- 
visions. 

The  question  on  reducing  the  capital  to 
twenty  millions  was  finally  taken,  and  decided 
in  the  negative — yeas  49,  nays  74.  The  com- 
mittee then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  Feb.  29. 
The  National  Bank. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  National  Bank. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cadt,  with  the  assent  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  bill  was  amended  by  striking 
out  so  much  thereof  as  gives  to  Congress  the 
privilege,  hereafter,  of  extending  the  capital  of 
the  bank  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  millions. 

Mr.  Cadt  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  strik- 
ing out  so  much  thereof  as  authorizes  a  subscrip- 
tion by  the  Government  of  seven  millions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  supported  his  mo- 
tion by  a  number  of  observations.  He  contend- 
ed that  no  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  the  possession  of  this  interest  in 
the  Bank.  The  money  to  pay  for  this  stock,  he 
said,  would  cost  the  United  States  more  than 
any  profit  they  could  derive  from  it — that  is,  by 
the  expense  attending  its  collection ;  all  the 
funds  of  the  Government  accruing  sooner  or 
later  from  taxation  on  the  people ;  and  would, 
besides,  render  necessary  the  imposition  of  ad- 
ditional taxes  to  meet  it.    It  would  be  like  an 
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individual's  taking  up  money  at  18  per  cent. 
(which  he  estimated  as  the  cost  of  collection, 
&c.)  to  put  into  this  hank.  The  seven  millions  of 
money,  he  added,  would  contribute  more  to  the 
wealth  and  improvement  of  the  country — would 
produce  in  the  end  a  better  interest  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  suffering  it  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  people-  than  it  could  possibly  do  by  being 
invested  in  the  stock  of  this  bank. 

Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  the  motion,  so  decid- 
edly, that  he  said  he  should  consider  the  success 
of  it  as  tantamount  to  a  decision  to  strike  out 
the  first  section  of  the  bill.  He  showed  by  his 
statement  of  the  operation  of  vesting  this 
stock  in  the  bank,  (which  by  the  bill  is  to  be 
done  in  certain  annual  proportions,)  that  there 
would  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  Government  of  at 
least  two  per  cent,  per  annum — being  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  the  Government  pays 
on  the  stock  and  the  interest  it  would  receive  on 
its  bank  shares. 

Mr.  Randolph  supported  the  motion,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  of  his  rising  to 
enter  largely  into  the  subject,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length.  His  general  views  follow  : 
He  said  he  should  vote  for  this  motion,  because 
one  of  his  chief  objections— one  of  them,  he  re- 
peated— was  the  concern  which  it  was  proposed 
to  give  to  the  United  States  in  this  bank.  He 
referred  to  the  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  some  years  ago,  of  the  shares  belong- 
ing to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  stated 
the  reasons  of  his  approving  that  step ;  but,  he 
added,  that  it  was  a  strong  argument  against 
the  feature  of  the  bank  bill,  now  under  discus- 
sion, that,  whenever  there  should  be  in  this 
country  a  necessitous  and  profligate  administra- 
tion of  the  Government,  that  bank  stock  would 
be  laid  hold  of  by  the  first  Squanderfield  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  means  of  filling  its 
empty  coffers.  But,  if  there  was  no  objection 
to  this  feature  stronger  than  that  it  would  afford 
provision  fort  he  first  rainy  day,  it  might  not  be 
considered  so  very  important.  He  argued,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  eternally  true,  that  nothing  but 
the  precious  metals,  or  paper  bottomed  on  them, 
could  answer  as  the  currency  of  any  nation  or 
any  age,  notwithstanding  the  fanciful  theories 
that  great  payments  could  only  be  made  by  cred- 
its and  paper.  How,  he  asked,  on  this  point, 
were  the  mighty  armies  of  the  ancient  world 
paid  off?  Certainly  not  in  paper  or  bank  cred- 
its. He  expressed  his  fears  lest  gentlemen  had 
got  some  of  their  ideas  on  these  subjects  from 
the  wretched  pamphlets  under  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  press  had  groaned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  circulating  medium.  He  said  he  had 
himself  once  turned  projector,  and  sketched  the 
plan  of  a  bank,  of  which  it  was  a  feature  that 
the  Government  should  have  a  concern  in  it ;  but 
he  became  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  his  views ; 
he  found  his  project  would  not  answer.  His 
objection  to  the  agency  of  the  Government  in  a 
bank  was  therefore,  he  said,  of  no  recent  date, 
but  one  long  since  formed.  The  objection  was 
vital ;  that  it  would  be  an  engine  of  irresistible 


power  in  the  hands  of  any  Administration; 
that  it  would  be  in  politics  and  finance  what  the 
celebrated  proposition  of  Archimedes  Was  in 
physics — a  place,  the  fulcrum  from  which,  at 
the  will  of  the  Executive,  the  whole  nation 
could  be  hurled  to  destruction,  or  managed  in 
any  way,  at  his  will  and  discretion. 

This  bill,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  B.,  presented  two 
distinct  questions :  the  one  frigidly  and  rigor- 
ously a  mere  matter  of  calculation ;  the  other, 
involving  some  very  important  political  consid- 
erations. In  regtrd  to  the  present  depreciation 
of  paper,  he  did  not  appear  to  agree  with  those 
who  thought  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Bank  would  not  aid  in  the  reformation  of  it.  If 
he  were  to  go  into  the  causes  which  produced 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  said,  he  should 
never  end.  As  to  the  share  the  banks  them- 
selves had  in  producing  it,  he  regarded  the  div- 
idends they  had  made,  since  its  commence- 
ment, as  conclusive  proof.  The  present  time, 
Mr.  B.  went  on  to  remark,  was  in  his  view  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  he  had  ever  witnessed  in 
the  Bepublic,  and  this  bill  proved  it.  The  pro- 
posal to  establish  this  great  hank  he  described 
as  a  crutch,  and,  as  far  as  he  understood  it,  it 
was  a  broken  one :  it  would  tend,  instead  of  rem- 
edying the  evil,  to  aggravate  it.  The  evil  of 
the  times,  he  said,  was  a  spirit  engendered  in 
this  Bepublic,  fatal  to  Bepublican  principles, 
fatal  to  Bepublican  virtue ;  a  spirit  to  live  by 
any  means  but  those  of  honest  industry ;  a  spirit 
of  profusion — in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  Cati- 
line himself,  alieni  avidus,  sui  profusus — a  spirit 
of  expediency,  not  only  in  public  but  private 
life ;  the  system  of  Diddler  in  the  farce,  living 
any  way  and  well — wearing  an  expensive  coat, 
and  drinking  the  finest  wines,  at  any  body's  ex- 
pense. This  bank,  he  imagined  (he  was  far 
from  ascribing  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  any  such  views)  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  modification  of  the  same  system.  Con- 
nected, at  it  was  to  be,  with  the  Government, 
whenever  it  went  into  operation,  a  scene  would 
be  exhibited  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  he  shud- 
dered. If  we  mean  to  transmit  our  institutions 
unimpaired  to  posterity,  if  some  now  living  wish 
to  continue  to  live  under*the  same  institutions 
by  which  they  are  now  ruled — and,  with  all  its 
evils,  real  or  imaginary,  he  presumed  no  man 
would  question  that  we  live  under  the  easiest 
Government  on  the  globe — we  must  put  bounds 
to  the  spirit  which  seeks  wealth  by  every  path 
but  the  plain  and  regular  path  of  honest  industry 
and  honest  fame.  This  was  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  was  hostile  to  this  bill. 

Alluding  to  Mr.  "Websteb's  observation  re- 
specting the  laws  fixing  the  currency  of  the 
United  States,  he  said  it  was  very  true  they 
were  clear  and  peremptory  in  their  provisions. 
If  the  existing  laws  did  not  compel  men  to  pay 
their  debts,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  would 
not.  Let  us  not  disguise  the  fact,  said  he,  pur- 
suing his  remarks  on  what  he  described  as  the 
evil  of  the  times ;  we  think  we  are  living  in 
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the  better  times  of  the  Republic,  we  deceive 
ourselves ;  ye  are  almost  in  the  days  of  Sylla 
and  Marius ;  yes,  we  have  almost  got  down  to 
tho  time  of  Jugurtha.  It  was  unpleasant,  he 
said,  to  put  one's  self  in  array  against  a  great 
leading  interest  in  a  community,  be  they  a  knot 
of  land  speculators,  paper  jobbers,  or  what  not ; 
but,  he  said,  every  man  you  meet  in  this  House 
or  out  of  it,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  which 
only  served  to  prove  the  rule,  was  either  a 
stockholder,  president,  cashier,  clerk,  or  door- 
keeper, runner,  engraver,  paper-maker,  or  me- 
chanic in  some  other  way  to  a  bank.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  he  said,  might 
dismiss  his  fears  for  the  State  banks,  with  their 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  paper  on 
eighty-two  millions  of  capital.  However  great 
the  evil  of  their  conduct  might  be,  he  asked,  in 
the  course  of  his  illustrations,  who  was  to  bell 
the  cat — who  was  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  ? 
You  might  as  well  attack  Gibraltar  with  a  pocket 
pistol  as  to  attempt  to  punish  them.  There  were 
very  few,  he  said,  who  dared  to  speak  truth  to 
this  mammoth ;  the  banks  were  so  linked  to- 
gether with  the  business  of  the  world,  that 
there  were  very  few  men  exempt  from  their  in- 
fluence. The  true  secret  is,  said  he,  the  banks 
are  creditors  as  well  as  debtors ;  and  if  we  were 
merely  debtors  to  them  for  the  paper  in  our 
pockets,  they  would  soon,  like  Morris  and  Ni- 
cholson, go  to  jail  (figuratively  speaking)  for 
having  issued  more  paper  than  they  were  able 
to  pay  when  presented  to  them.  A  man  had 
their  note,  he  said,  for  fifty  dollars  perhaps  in  his 
pocket,  for  which  he  wants  fifty  Spanish  milled 
dollars ;  but  they  have  his  note  for  five  thou- 
sand in  their  possession,  and  laugh  at  his  de- 
mand. "We  are  tied  hand  and  foot,  Mr.  B.  said, 
and  bound  to  conciliate  this  great  mammoth, 
which  is  set  up  to  worship  in  this  Christian  land 
— we  are  bound  to  propitiate  it,  &c.  Thus,  he 
said,  whilst  our  Government  denounces  hie- 
rarchy, will  permit  no  privileged  order  for  con- 
ducting the  service  of  the  only  true  God,  whilst 
it  denounces  nobility,  &c,  has  a  privileged 
order  of  new  men  grown  up,  the  -pressure  of 
whose  foot  he  at  this  moment  felt  on  his  neck. 
If  any  thing  could  reconcile  him  to  this  mon- 
strous alliance  between  the  bank  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  could,  if  the  object  could  be  attain- 
ed of  compelling  these  banks  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  almost  find  in  his  heart  to  go  with 
the  gentleman  in  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  E.  proceeded  to  a  minute  examination  of 
the  state  of  the  paper  currency,  and  its  various 
phases,  recently  and  in  earlier  times.  The  stuff 
uttered  on  all  hands,  and  absolutely  got  by  rote 
by  the  haberdashers'  boys  behind  the  counters 
in  the  shops,  that  the  paper  now  in  circulation 
would  buy  any  thing  yon  want  as  well  as  gold 
and  silver,  was  answered,  he  said,  by  saying, 
that  you  want  to  buy  silver  with  it.  He  ex- 
amined, in  detail,  the  present  mode  of  banking, 
which,  he  said,  goes  to  demoralize  society ;  it 
was  as  much  swindling  to  issue  notes  with  in- 
tent not  to  pay,  as  it  was  burglary  to  break 


open  a  house.  If  they  were  unable  to  pay,  the 
banks  were  bankrupts;  if  able  to  pay,  and 
would  not,  they  were  fraudulent  bankrupts,  &c. 
But,  he  said,  a  man  might  as  well  go  to  Con- 
stantinople to  preach  Christianity,  as  to  get  up 
here  and  preach  against  banks.  He  despaired, 
he  said,  almost,  of  remedying  the  evil  they 
cause,  when  he  saw  so  many  men  of  respecta- 
bility directors,  stockholders,  debtors  of  the 
banks.  To  pass  this  bill,  he  said,  would  be  like 
getting  rid  of  the  rats  by  setting  fire  to  the 
house ;  whether  any  other  remedy  could  be  de- 
vised, he  did  not  now  undertake  to  pronounce. 
The  banks,  he  said,  had  lost  all  shame,  and  ex- 
emplified a  beautiful  and  very  just  observation 
of  one  of  the  finest  writers,  that  men  banded  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause,  will  collectively  do 
that  at  which  every  individual  of  the  combina- 
tion would  spurn.  This  observation  had  been 
applied  to  the  enormities  committed  and  con- 
nived at  by  the  British  East  India  Company, 
and  would  equally  apply  to  the  modern  system 
of  banking ;  but  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  party, 
&c,  on  which  Mr.  E.  digressed  at  some  length. 
He  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  his- 
tory of  bank  paper  in  this  country,  and  stated 
the  fact  that,  not  many  years  ago,  the  New 
England  paper  had  been  at  almost  as  great  a 
discount  here,  as  the  paper  of  this  part  of  the 
country  now  was  there ;  and  that  even  in  New 
England  the  notes  of  some  of  the  banks  were 
not  current  within  their  own  States,  except  at  a 
discount.  As  to  establishing  this  bank  to  pre- 
vent a  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  of  bank 
paper,  he  said,  you  might  as  well  expect  to  pre- 
vent a  variation  of  the  wind ;  you  might,  said 
he,  as  well  pass  an  act  of  Congress  (for  which, 
if  it  would  be  of  any  effect  he  should  certainly 
vote)  to  prevent  the  northwest  wind  from  blow- 
ing in  our  teeth  as  we  go  from  the  House  to  our 
lodgings.  After  a  minute  discussion  of  the 
causes  and  rates  of  the  difference  of  exchange 
in  the  paper  of  various  banks,  Mr.  E.  concluded 
his  remarks  by  pledging  himself  to  agree  to  any 
adequate  means  to  cure  the  great  evil,  that 
were  consistent  with  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  public  morals. 


Eeidat,  March  1. 
District  of  Columbia — Digging  up  the  Capitol 
Grounds — Suppression  of  Private  Bank  Notes. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goldsbobotjgh — 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  instructed  to  inquire  by  what  authority 
and  for  what  object  the  digging  of  the  ground  on 
Capitol  Square  has  been  commenced,  and  into  the 
propriety  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

[Mr.  G.  had  reference  in  his  resolution  to 
some  operations  commenced  on  the  public 
square  for  making  bricks.] 

After  some  remarks  to  show  the  great  evils 
resulting  to  the  community  from  the  influx  of 
unauthorized  notes  purporting  to  be  issued  by 
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banks  which  no  one  knew,  and  which  in  some 
cases  were  palpable  frauds,  unsupported  by  any 
ability  to  pay  them,  Mr.  G.  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  tfie  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  several  hanks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  prohibiting,  within  the  said  district,  the  circula- 
tion of  notes  issued  by  any  private  banking  associa- 
tion, whether  existing  within  the  District  or  elsewhere, 
and  of  restraining  the  formation  of  such  private  bank- 
ing associations  in  future. 

Traffic  in  Slaves. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  rose,  and  said  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to-  move  for  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  said  District  upon  a  subject  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  in  every  point  of  view 
than  those  to  which  Mr.  Goldsborotjgh  had 
adverted.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  some  other 
gentleman  had  undertaken  the  business ;  but 
as  no  one  had  thought  proper  to  awaken  the 
Hofise  to  a  sense  of  their  concern  in  it,  or  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  it,  he  would  take 
upon  him  the  office  to  do  it,  and  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  at 
that  moment  carried  on  under  their  very  noses ; 
proceedings  that  were  a  crying  sin  before  God 
and  man ;  a  practice  which,  he  said,  was  not 
surpassed  for  abomination  in  any  part  of  the 
earth ;  for  in  no  part  of  it,  not  even  excepting 
the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  there  so 
great  and  so  infamous  a  slave  market  as  in  the 
metropolis,  in  the  very  Seat  of  Government  of 
this  nation,  which  prided  itself  on  freedom. 
Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  fenced  himself 
in  against  all  suspicion  of  unduly  interfering  in 
the  very  delicate  subject  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  owner,  and  to  that  end 
he  reminded  the  House,  that  where  a  bill  was 
brought  in  some  years  before  to  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  the  African  slave  trade,  he  had 
voted  against  it,  because  it  professed  a  principle 
against  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  of 
the  southern  or  slaveholding  States  to  set  his 
face ;  for  it  assumed  a  prerogative  to  interfere 
in  the  right  of  property  between  the  master 
and  his  slave.  On  account  of  that  opposition 
he  had  been  calumniously  and  falsely  held  up 
as  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  most  nefarious, 
the  most  disgraceful,  and  most  infernal  traffic 
that  has  ever  stained  the  annals  of  the  human 
race.  Upon  another  occasion,  too,  when  a 
member  of  that  House  had  taken  upon  him  the 
lien  between  slave  and  master,  he  had  raised 
his  voice  against  Mm.  He  had  never  directly 
or  indirectly  acquiesced  in  the  weak  and  wail- 
ing plans  of  those  who,  by  way  of  relieving  the 
unfortunate  African,  would  throw  the  States  into 
danger ;  he  would  never  weaken  the  form  of 
the  contract  between  the  owner  and  his  slave, 
and  he  would  never  deny  that  the .  citizens  of 
other  States  coming  into  the  slaveholding  States, 
might  exercise  the  right  of  ownership  over  the 
slaves  they  might  purchase;  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  that  exercise  that  this  city  should 
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be  made  a  depot  of  slaves,  who  were  bought 
either  from  cruel  masters  or  kidnapped;  and 
of  those  who  were  kidnapped,  he  said  there 
were  two  kinds — slaves  stolen  from  their  mas- 
ters, and  free  persons  stolen,  as  he  might  say, 
from  themselves.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
we  should  have,  here  in  the  very  streets  of  our 
new  metropolis,  a  depot  for  this  nefarious  traffic 
— in  comparison  with  which  the  traffic  from  Af- 
rica to  Charleston  or  Jamaica  was  mercy,  was 
virtue.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  comparison 
rationally  institute*  between  taking  those  sav- 
ages from  their  native  wilds,  and  tearing  the 
civilized,  informed  negro,  habituated  to  culti- 
vated life,  from  his  master,  his  friends,  his  wife, 
his  children,  or  his  parents.  As  to  the  right  of 
passing  through  the  place,  as  ordinary  occasions 
might  require,  it  was  unquestionable ;  but  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  that  and  making 
the  district  a  depot  for  a  systematic  slave  mar- 
ket— an  assemblage  of  prisons  where  the  unfor- 
tunate beings,  reluctant,  no  doubt,  to  be  torn 
from  their  connections,  and  the  affections  of 
their  lives,  were  incarcerated  and  chained 
down,  and  thence  driven  in  fetters  like  beasts, 
to  be  paid  for  like  cattle.  Mr.  R.  therefore 
moved  that  the  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  inhuman  and  illegal  traffic  in  slaves  carried 
on  in  the  District,  and  to  devise  s6me  speedy 
means  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Mr.  Tuokee  (chairman  of  that  committee) 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  some  time  since  ap- 
pointed to  form  a  system  of  laws  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Randolph  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  seemed  disposed  to  de- 
cline the  task,  and  offered  himself  to  take  his 
share  in  the  enterprise.  The  object  of  the  reso- 
lution, he  said,  was  a  more  coercive  police.  He 
knew  that  the  demands  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
latterly  of  sugar,  created  a  demand  for  slaves, 
and  we  had  a  description  of  people  here  like  those 
described  by  Mungo  Park,  (only  that  they  are 
not  so  humane  or  so  honest,)  white  traders,  who 
make  this  their  depot,  and  sell  human  beings ; 
and  to  verify  this  charge,  and  show  the  auda- 
cious villainy  of  their  proceedings,  he  dwelt 
upon  these^words  of  an  advertisement  of  a  sale 
of  negroes — " No  objection  to  Traders  bidding." 
The  increase  in  the  price  was  the  temptation  for 
which  their  base,  hard-hearted  masters  sold  out 
of  their  families  the  negroes  who  had  been  raised 
among  them.  That  very  day  he  had  heard  a 
horrible  fact  from  a  respectable  gentleman  as 
he  came  to  the  House,  which  he  would  relate. 
A  poor  negro,  by  hard  work  and  saving  of  his 
allowances,  had  laid  by  money  enough  to  buy  the 
freedom  of  his"  wife  and  child,  and  had  put  it 
from  time  to  time  into  the  hands  of  his  master, 
but  the  poor  fellow  died.  The  transaction  was 
an  affair  of  honor  with  the  master,  and  the  day 
after  the  poor  fellow's  death,  the  woman  and 
child  were  sold.  One  fact  like  this  spoke  vol- 
umes.   He  repeated,  that  if  the  honorable  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia refused  to  take  upon  him  the  inquiry  into 
this  rank  offence,  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  himself  be 
among  these  people.  He  declared  that  he  was 
lately  mortified  at  being  told  by  a  foreigner  of 
high  rank,  "  You  call  this  the  land  of  liberty, 
and  every  day  that  passes  things  are  done  in  it 
at  which  the  despotisms  of  Europe  would  be 
horrorstruck  and  disgusted." 

Mr.  Weight  said  the  laws  were  sufficient  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  business,  and  said  that 
there  was  worse  slavery  practised  in  Europe, 
[alluding  to  pressing  in  the  navy  of  England.] 

Mr.  Goldsboeough  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  this  affair  being  brought  before  the  House. 
He  had  himself  more  than  once  met  more  than 
a  dozen  of  those  unhappy  wretches  marching  in 
droves  through  the  street.  He  met  them  even 
in  the  avenue,  and  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that 
this  was  the  channel  of  transmission  for  them. 
Speaking  of  laws  was  useless.  When  the  evils 
were  seen  to  exist,  and  were  not  prevented,  it 
was  a  proof  that  the  laws  were  of  no  value,  or 
were  not  executed. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  had  no  idea  of  Congress  tak- 
ing such  care  about  matters  of  inferior  considera- 
tion, while  such  flagitious,  and,  to  the  nation, 
disgraceful  deeds  of  guilt  were  suffered  to  be 
perpetrated  under  its  very  eye,  and  with  its 
knowledge.  He  suggested  that  as  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph  had,  to  his  own  great  honor,  offered  his 
co-operation,  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  a 
select  committee  for  the  purpose,  and  moved  for 
one  accordingly. 

Mr.  Tuokee  declared  that  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  B.)  had  misunderstood  him,  and 
that  he  was  no  less  willing  than  himself  to  co- 
operate in  the  measure,  and  concurred  in  Mr. 
Hopkinson's  opinion,  that  a  select  committee 
would  be  best. 

The  resolution  passed  is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal  traffic 
in  slaves  carried  on  in  and  through  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  report  whether  any,  and  what, 
measures  are  necessary  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  same. 

Messrs.  Eandolph,  Hopkinson,  Goldsboe- 
ough, Mayisant,  and  Kerb,  were  appointed  the 
said  committee. 


Monday,  March  4. 
Traffic  in  Slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Eandolph,  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  illegal  traffic  of 
slaves  carried  on  through  this  District,  asked  and 
obtained  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers 
relative  to  the  inquiry. 

Compensation  of  Members,  &c. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  House, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  dispatch  of  public 
business,  a  more  punctual  attendance  of  the 
members  of  Congress  to  their  duty,  and  to 
shorten  the  sessions  of  Congress,  by  changing 


the  compensation  of  the  members  from  six  dol- 
lars per  day  into  a  gross  sum  for  each  session, 
and  by  other  regulations  connected  with  the 
subject,  having  the  same  tendency ;  and  to  de- 
duct the  compensation  of  members  in  proportion 
to  their  absence  from  the  House  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  public  business  has  been  so  protracted, 
that  at  the  close  of  three  months  no  member 
could  yet  see,  with  any  certainty,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  session.  This  delay  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  variety  of  causes ;  such  as  the  accumulation 
of  business  after  a  war ;  the  variety  of  sentiment 
on  every  subject;  but  to  no  cause  could  we 
ascribe  so  much  the  delay  of  business,  as  to  the 
constant  and  never-ending  debate  on  every  sub- 
ject that  came  before  Congress  for  decision.  On 
subjects  of  importance,  difficulty,  and  complica- 
tion, discussion  was  necessary  and  proper ;  and 
on  such  occasions  it  should  always  be  indulged, 
without  restraint,  until  the  subject  was  thor- 
oughly understood.  In  speaking  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  casting  censure  upon  any  mem- 
ber; he  spoke  of  the  House  as  a  body;  he 
spoke  of  evils  which  were  apparent  to  all, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  put  an  end 
to  them.  He  could  speak  more  freely  of  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  because  he  did  not  pretend  to  inculpate 
himself  less  than  others ;  on  minor  subjects,  on 
detail  as  to  phraseology,  and  all  amendments  to 
bills  and  reports,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
members  to  have  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
not  presume  any  to  be  unprepared  to  act.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  admitted,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  each  member  could  judge  for  him- 
self, and  correctly,  upon  hearing  the  proposition 
made ;  and  if  any  difficulty  should  exist  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  a  single  inquiry  of  those  whose 
duty  it  had  been  to  examine  them,  would  be  all 
that  should  be  required,  in  the  way  of  conversa- 
tion, and  not  in  set  speeches.  In  any  such  cases 
it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  capacity  or 
attention  of  any  member  to  suppose  tedious  ex- 
amination necessary.  Indeed,  we  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  we  presume  that  the  silent  members 
of  the  House  (and  they  compose  a  majority) 
think  less  than  those  who  speak  most.  Those 
who  said  but  little  were  generally  masters  of  the 
subject,  understanding  the  principles  and  the  de- 
tails of  a  bill  before  it  was  acted  upon.  The  House 
had  adopted  a  rule  that  no  member  should  speak 
more  than  twice  on  the  same  question.  It  was 
easy  to  evade  the  rule,  by  varying  the  question, 
and,  indeed,  the  rule  was  nominal,  for  leave  was 
always  granted,  when  asked.  The  cry  for  the 
question  was  a  kind  of  disorder  that  had  no  in- 
fluence, because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Speaker, 
at  all  times,  to  suppress  it,  if  a  member  was  on 
the  floor  speaking.  The  inattention  of  the  House 
to  members  speaking,  had  no  greater  influence, 
as  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  an  interesting 
speaker  occupying  the  floor,  with  an  able  speech, 
with  a  half  dozen  friends  around  him,  listening, 
more  out  of  courtesy  than  a  desire  to  have  any 
doubts  removed  in  relation  to  the  subject.  It  is 
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well  known  to  the  House  that  for  several  years 
past,  particularly  during  the  war,  there  was  a 
universal  disgust,  clamor,  and  censure  through- 
out the  nation  at  our  much  talking  and  little 
action.  The  people  had  much  reason  on  their 
side  in  this  disgust,  hut  they  were  not  exactly 
acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  we  had  to  en- 
counter. It  is,  however,  high  time  that  Con- 
gress should  be  redeemed  from  imputations 
which  have  lessened  very  much  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  It  is  also  well  known  that  daily  and 
hourly  we  hear  the  entreaties  of  claimants,  urg- 
ing ns  to  act  upon  their  petition,  until  the  ap- 
plicants in  many  cases  have  to  return  home 
upon  the  bounty  of  friends,  and  continue  to  at- 
tend Congress  many  years,  without  a  decision 
of  their  cases ;  and  in  most  instances  their  claim  s 
were  of  the  most  meritorious  character.  To 
these  inducements,  Mr.  J.  said,  a  rule  existed, 
known  by  the>naine  of  the  previous  question — 
a  rule  which  would  never  be  enforced  but  in 
the  most  extreme  necessity ;  but,  if  it  could  be 
enforced,  it  would  be  effectual.  But  even  in 
war,  when  we  had  such  strong  reason  for  it, 
very  few  members  could  be  brought  even  to  call 
it,  and,  when  demanded,  very  seldom  supported 
by  the  House ;  and,  if  supported  there,  certain 
members  to  whom  the  rule  was  obnoxious, 
would  call  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  put  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  progressing.  From  the 
experience  of  the  House  on  this  subject,  all  would 
agree  that  the  previous  question,  however  prop- 
er to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  was  a  dead  letter  in  time  of  peace.  There 
must  be  some  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  what  is 
so  effectual  as  to  give  a  gross  sum  of  money  by 
■which  members  will  be  made  attentive  to  busi- 
ness, and  not  adjourn  any  day  at  four  o'clock, 
when  such  a  course  of  conduct  would  be  to  de- 
prive them  of  an  adequate  compensation,  &c. ;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  take  away  the  imputation  on 
members  of  remaining  in  session  for  the  per 
diem ;  and  it  will  hold  out  the  inducement  of  a 
higher  reward,  in  proportion  to  the  industry  of 
the  House.  Without  this  remedy  Congress 
would,  after  a  while,  have  to  sit  all  the  year, 
which  would  ultimately  drive  every  man  from 
Congress  whose  time  was  valuable  to  himself 
and  family,  and  who  was  not  wealthy  enough 
to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of  time.  In  a  few  years, 
riches  and  not  patriotism  would  rule  the  nation ; 
whatever  we  have,  let  it  be  by  the  session  and 
not  by  the  day.  We  can  do  in  three  months 
what  we  fail  to  do  in  ten  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement. As  soon  as  the  Spring  opens  what 
do  we  witness  ?  The  farmer  wishes  to  return  to 
his  family  and  farm ;  the  mechanic  to  his  shop  ; 
the  lawyer  to  his  courts ;  applications  are  daily 
made  for  leave  of  absence,  until  we  are  left  with 
a  bare  quorum,  and  sometimes  not  that;  we 
have  to  send  for  members,  and  those  who  stay 
are  injured,  and  some  ruined,  and  ultimately 
quit  Congress  from  necessity. 

The  session  should  be  reduced  to  three,  and 
not  extended  to  six  months.  In  such  a  case  its 
sacrifice  would  not  be  so  great.    If  inquiry 


should  be  made  in  this  stage  of  the  business, 
what  compensation  should  be  given  as  a  gross 
sum  of  money  to  each  member,  the  answer 
would  be  easy :  such  a  compensation  as  will 
not  cost  the  United  States  one  cent  more,  but 
by  ,our  industry  might  be  more  to  us ;  give  a 
member  of  Congress  what  you  give  to  your 
Doorkeeper,  your  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  it  will 
be  better  than  the  present  system.  Nothing 
extravagant,  nothing  prodigal;  a  compensation 
received  by  a  good  clerk  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments would  be  sifmcient :  give  what  we  may, 
the  compensation  should  be  in  a  gross  sum,  and 
not  a  compensation  by  the  day.  Mr.  J.  said  the 
effect  of  this  change  would  produce  three  re- 
sults :  1st.  It  would  lessen  the  duration  of  the 
session ;  2d.  It  would  give  the  members  greater 
compensation  if  they  acted  with  industry ;  3d. 
It  would  save  moDey  to  the  nation,  by  lessening 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  House  in  fuel, 
stationery,  and  attendance,  which  was  now 
very  great.  But  it  may  be  asked,  should  a 
gross  sum  operate  upon  members  of  Congress  to 
be  more  industrious,  as  it  would  upon  the  day 
lafcorer,  and  he  who  worked  by  the  job?  Mr. 
J.  said  he  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  it 
was  no  disgrace  to  the  members  to  say  that 
they  could  be  operated  upon  like  other  men. 
In  a  Government  like  ours,  we  should  avoid  ex- 
travagance, so  we  should  extreme  parsimony. 
In  relation  to  the  Representatives  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, he  thought  they  should  be  actuated  from 
patriotic,  and  not  sordid  motives ;  'and  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  was  all  they  should  have. 
But  a  member  of  Congress  who  represents 
thirty-five  thousand  free  men  would  feel  him- 
self degraded,  and  so  would  the  people,  if  such 
was  the  reward  as  to  drive  from  Congress  all 
but  the  rich  and  the  favored  few.  Mr.  J.  then 
moved  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  changing  the  present  mode  of 
compensation  to  the  members  of  Congress  into  a 
gross  sum  for  each  session ;  and  to  report  such  other 
provisions  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  the  despatch 
of  public  business,  and  to  compel  the  'punctual  at- 
tendance of  members  of  Congress  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Baxdolph  expressed  his  hope  the  resolve 
would  be  adopted,  and  carried  into  complete 
effect.  In  moving  it,  he  said,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  had  acted  with  a  manliness 
which  became  his  character ;  with  a  frankness 
and  independence  which  deserves  not  only  the 
thanks  of  this  body,  but  the  approbation  of  the 
nation.  The  situation  in  which  members  of 
Congress  were  placed,  growing  out  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  compensated  for  their 
public  services,  was,  he  said,  disgraceful  to 
them  individually,  as  well  as  a  great  public  det- 
riment. Was  it  wonderful,  he  asked,  that  they 
should  be  considered  by  the  people  at  large  in 
the  light  of  day  laborers,  who  work  here  for 
something  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour ;  for  some- 
thing more  perhaps  than  you  have  to  pay  a  man 
for  sawing  wood !  He  premised,  with  a  solemn 
assurance  of  his  sincerity  in  the  declaration, 
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that  his  opinion  •was  now,  aDd  always  had  been, 
that  the  members  of  this  and  the  other  branch 
of  the  Government  ought  to  receive  no  pay  at 
all.  This,  he  said,  he  knew  to  be  an  unpopular 
sentiment,  but  he  sincerely  entertained  it.  But, 
if  the  members  were  to  receive  pay,  he  would 
have  them  paid  like  gentlemen ;  because  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ought  to  be  gentlemen — they 
ought  to  be,  and  he  trusted  they  were  in  prin- 
ciple— not  merely  in  their  exterior,  but  in  their 
high  sense  of  honor,  in  a  character  which  scorns, 
which  spurns,  to  do  that  which  is  mean  and 
base.  In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  B.  said,  he 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  B.  here  took 
a  disoursive  view  of  the  course  and  origin  of 
the  Committee  of  Accounts,  and  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  some  years  ago  to  estab- 
lish a  difference  in  the  rates  of  payment  be- 
tween members  of  the  Senate  and  the  other 
House.  A  member  of  Congress,  he  went  on  to 
say,  was  as  much  entitled  to  his  pay  for  the 
day  he  does  not  attend  as  for  the  day  he  does 
attend :  it  was  not  to  be  presumed,  because  he 
was  not  in  his  seat,  that  he  was  idle.  His  bu- 
siness, he  said,  was  not  merely  to  come  here  to 
write  and  frank  so  many  letters,  read  so  many 
newspapers,  and  stitch  together  so  many  docu- 
ments as  he  daily  finds  on  his  table ;  to  adjourn 
whenever  the  index  of  the  clock  pointed  to  four 
o'clock,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  four  and 
twenty  hours  in  a  perfect  abstraction  of  mind 
and  body  from  labor  and  exertion.  No,  Mr.  B. 
said,  even  Sunday  shone  no  Sabbath  day  for 
him ;  and  yet,  his  account  with  the  public  for 
his  services  when  a  member  heretofore,  to  this 
day  remained  unsettled,  because  he  could  not 
undertake  to  say  to  the  Committee  of  Accounts 
how  many  days  he  had  been  absent,  &c.  This 
is  a  sort  of  economy  he  condemned — would 
they  think  of  subtracting  from  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  head  of  a  Department  so  much  for 
every  day  he  did  not  go  to  his  office  ?  A  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  if  he  deserved  to  come  at  all, 
Mr.  E.  said,  had  no  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  miserable  pittance  which  the  Gov- 
ernment now  allows,  &c.  He  hoped  this  mo- 
tion would  pass,  and  that  another  reform  would 
take  place  in  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  the 
House ;  that  was,  by  allowing  days  for  business 
in  the  House,  and  leaving  other  days  for  doing 
business  out  of  the  House,  &c.  The  present 
system  might  do,  said  he,  for  mercenary  sol- 
diers, for  day  laborers ;  but  not  for  men  of  our 
time  of  life  and  of  our  state.  With  respect  to 
devising  any  mode  of  forcing  the  attendance  of 
members,  he  was  afraid  no  better  could  be  de- 
vised than  that  which  exists ;  the-  compulsory 
process,  stopping  wages,  &c,  treating  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  like  livery  servants,  would 
not  do.  Mr.  B.  concluded  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing he  had  sometimes  reflected  with  pain  on 
the  gradual  depreciation  of  the  value  of  a  seat 
in  this  House,  since  he  first  had  the  honor  of  a 
seat  in  it.  Members  then  made  no  sacrifices  of 
the  dignity  of  their  station,  and  of  their  own 


personal  dignity.  If  they  had  not  possessed 
native  dignity,  they  acquired  it  from  their  sta- 
tions; they  felt  themselves  the  Bepresentatives 
each  of  thirty  thousand  souls.  They  thought  it 
beneath  them  in  those  days,  he  said,  to  truckle 
to  the  great  or  to  the  small  vulgar ;  to  curry  favor 
even  with  great  officers  of  State,  either  foreign 
or  domestic ;  much  less  with  printers  of  jour- 
nals, newspapers,  &c. 

Mr.  Stanfobd  rose  to  enter  his  protest 
against  any  increase  of  the  compensation  of 
members  of  Congress;  against  offering  such 
emoluments  as  would  induce  men  of  abilities  to 
prefer  offices  and  stations  under  the  General 
Government  to  those  under  the  State  Govern- 
ments. He  would  diminish  rather  than  increase 
the  compensation  of  the  members  of  this  House. 
He  was  willing  to  change.the  mode  of  compen- 
sation, but  not  in  any  way  so  as  to  increase  it. 
The  depreciation  of  money  was,  he  said,  a  great 
and  just  complaint ;  but  any  change  contem- 
plating an  increase  of  the  compensation  of  the 
members,  he  thought,  would  be  a  change  essen- 
tially to  the  mischief  of  principle.  He  was  will- 
ing to  change  the  mode  of  compensation ;  be- 
cause in  such  a  change  there  might  be  both 
economy  and  advantage. 

Mr.  Bandolph  again  rose.  He  said  that 
whenever  he  differed  from  the  gentleman  last 
up,  he  doubted  the  correctness  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, so  great  reliance  had  he  on  that  of  that 
honorable  gentleman.  The  resolution  before 
the  House  did  not  speak  of  increase  at  all,  but 
of  a  change  in  the  mode  of  compensation.  And, 
he  asked,  ought  it  not  to  be  changed?  Was  it 
not  an  allegation  every  day  presented  to  their 
eyes  in  the  public  prints,  that  the  sessions  of 
Congress  were  protracted  for  the  convenience 
of  some  members  who  saved  four  dollars  a  day 
out  of  six?  Mr.  B.  said  he  could  conceive 
nothing  worse  than  giving  pay  not  adequate  to 
the  support  of  a  member  of  this  House,  as  he 
ought  to  live,  and  yet  very  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port, and  profit  too,  of  a  man  who  lives  as  a 
member  of  this  House  ought  not  to  live.  This 
was  the  very  surest  mode  that  could  be  fixed 
on  to  make  them  tools  of  the  Executive.  He 
did  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  present  members, 
but  he  knew,  he  said,  that  in  old  times  there 
were  members  who  did  live  as  members  ought 
not  to  live,  and  there  were  members  who  laid 
up  a  very  considerable  sum  by  the  end  of  the 
session,  which  they  carried  home  with  them  in 
round  eagles  and  half  eagles,  and  not  in  rags. 
Ambition,  "the  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
might  bring  a  man  here,  he  said,  but  he  seldom 
served  long,  because  a  proper  regard  to  his  pri- 
vate affairs  would  not  authorize  him  to  do  so. 
The  consequence  had  been,  he  added,  that 
young  men,  not  destitute  of  capacity,  certainly, 
nor,  perhaps,  of  education,  but  of  any  thing  that 
constitutes  statesmen,  had  stept  into  the  chair 
of  this  House,  to  the  heads  of  committees ;  and 
to_  their  genius,  if  you  will,  but  nothing  like 
wisdom,  are  the  destinies  of  this  nation  com- 
mitted ;  and  by  the  time  they  form  some  toler- 
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able  notion  of  the  affairs  of  Government,  they, 
too,  are  obliged  to  go  home,  and  their  place  is 
supplied  by  another  brood,  equally  callow  and 
unfledged.  If  the  State  Governments  did  not 
pay  their  officers  properly,  Mr.  R.  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  offer  such  compensation  to  their 
men  of  talents  as  should  compel  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  loose  their  niggard  purse-strings. 
In  speaking  of  Legislatures,  Mr.  E.  said,  we 
see,  about  November,  about  the  time  the  fogs 
set  in,  men  enough  assembled  in  the  vari- 
ous Legislatures,  General  and  State,  to  make 
a  regiment;  then  the  legislative  maggot  be- 
gins to  bite  ;  then  exists  the  rage  to  make 
new,  and  repeal  old  laws.  He  said  he  should 
not  think  we  should  find  ourselves  at  all  worse 
off  if  no  law  of  a  general  nature  had  been  passed 
by  either  General  or  State  Governments  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  last  past.  Like  Mr.  Jefferson, 
he  said,  he  was  averse  to  too  much  regulation 
— averse  to  making  the  extreme  medicine  of  the 
constitution  our  daily  food.  He  referred  to  the 
depreciation  of  paper  as  being  a  standing  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  (where  it  provides  that 
the  compensation  of  judges  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office,)  and 
intimated  that  an  attempt  had  been  lately  made 
to  induce  the  Chief  Justice  (Marshall)  to  accept 
his  salary  in  the  paper  of  this  District,  &c.  The 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  were 
notoriously  scanty ;  and  though  he  would  rather 
see  the  salary  a  disgrace  to  the  man,  than  the 
man  a  disgrace  to  the  office,  he  would  give  the 
public  servants  such  salaries  as  would  enable 
them  to  live  without  the  imputation  of  dishonor. 
For,  he  asked,  what  man  can  live  here  on  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  ?  He  may  breathe  on  it. 
But  who  can  keep  a  family,  rent  a  house,  fur- 
nish it,  keep  an  equipage,  give  and  receive  en- 
tertainments, on  that  annual  amount  ?  A  five- 
penny  bit  would  be  just  as  adequate  to  that  pur- 
pose, both  being  notoriously  incompetent.  A 
man  so  situated  may  have  no  patrimonial  es- 
tate ;  he  may  be  sui  fortunes  fober — have  sprung 
from  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  be  without 
resources.  If  he  lives  as  he  ought  in  his  sta- 
tion, the  imputation  is,  that  he  wants  money, 
and  must  have  it,  and  that  he  has  the  means  of 
coming  at  it  directly  or  indirectly.  If  he  had 
no  other  object,  he  said,  in  increasing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  members,  if  he  could  thereby 
compel  the  State  governments  to  rescue  their 
officers  from  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  he  would  do  it.  We  have  a  right,  said 
he,  to  go  into  market  and  bid  against  them. 
When  we  want  a  lawyer  in  an  important  case, 
do  we  go  to  him  who  will  do  our  business  for 
fifteen  shillings,  or  to  the  Emmetts,  the  Taze- 
wells,  the  Pinkneys,  the  Wickhams?  When 
our  personal  interest  is  concerned  we  apply  to 
master  workmen,  not  to  those  who  will  job  for 
us  at  six  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  the  resolution  presenting 
no  question  but  that  of  inquiry,  in  that  view  he 
should  concur  in  it.  There  was,  he  said,  some- 
thing radically  defective  in  the  present  system 


of  legislation.  ITo  Legislature  in  the  world,  he 
believed,  however  various  its  concerns,  or  ex- 
tensive its  sphere,  sat  as  long  as  this,  notwith- 
standing that  its  sphere  of  operation  was  so 
greatly  contracted  by  the  intervention  of  eigh- 
teen distinct  Legislatures.  The  system  does  not 
compel,  on  the  part  of  members,  that  attention 
which  the  nature  of  their  public  business  re- 
quires. He  referred  to  the  letters  and  papers 
on  the  desks  of  the  members  every  day.  They 
ought  to  have  noije  of  them.  When  a  man 
came  into  this  House,  he  ought  to  leave  on  the 
threshold  every  feeling  and  thought  but  what 
was  connected  with  the  public  service.  Private 
letters  and  private  conversation  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  encroach  on  the  unity  of  his  object. 
If,  in  any  way,  the  attention  of  the  House  could 
be  fixed  on  the  speaker,  Mr.  W.  said  there 
would  be  an  end  to  long  speeches ;  for  he  defied 
any  man  to  address  any  assembly  of  this  sort, 
and  address  them  long,  if  that  attention  was 
fixed  on  him.  They  would  cease  to  speak  when 
they  ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  say  on  any  thing 
or  subject  under  debate.  Mr.  W.  maintained 
that,  under  proper  regulations,  a  session  of  two 
months  in  a  year  was  perfectly  adequate  to*  the 
ordinary  business  of  legislation.  He  expressed 
no  opinion  whether  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers should  be  increased  or  diminished ;  but  he 
was  willing  to  inquire  whether  the  mode  of 
compensation  could  not  be  beneficially  changed. 

Mr.  Stanford  said  he  had  no  idea  of  opposing 
this  motion  for  inquiry  when  up  before,  but  had 
merely  risen  to  protest  against  any  increase  of 
compensation.  The  inquiry  he  thought  proper. 
He  believed  such  a  change  might  be  devised  as 
would  economize  both  the  time  and  the  funds 
of  the  nation. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  without 
opposition ;  and  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
Wbbstee,  Pitkin,  Jackson,  Gkosvenor,  Yates, 
and  McLean,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 


Thursday,  March  7. 
Compensation  of  Members. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  bill  to  alter  the  compensation 
allowed  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  thought  no  diversity 
of  opinion  could  arise  on  this  bill  but  as  to  the 
sum  which  it  proposed  to  allow  the  members 
per  annum.  If  members  of  Congress  were 
satisfied  to  adopt  a  smaller  sum,  he  avowed 
himself  willing  to  meet  them,  though  he  had  no 
doubt  the  sum  mentioned  was  as  low  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  was  less  than, the  salary  received  by 
twenty-eight  clerks  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  J.  also  defended  the  propriety  of 
the  proposed  mode  of  compensation  over  the 
per  diem  allowance,  and  concluded  with  a  few 
statements  to  show,  that  the  trifling  addition  to 
the  pay  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  despatch  of  public  business,  which  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  change. 
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Mr.  Randolph  coinoided  fully  with  Mr.  John- 
son in  his  views  of  the  proposed  change ;  and 
in  order  to  divest  the  measure  of  its  only  odious 
consideration,  he  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
suspending  its  operation  until  the  4th  of  March 
next,  so  as  not  to  take  effect  during  the  present 
Congress.  Mr.  R.  declared  his  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  the  object  would  not  be  fully  attained 
by  the  change.  Are  not  members,  said  he, 
obliged  to  be  wakened  up  to  vote ;  roused  up  to 
hear  the  question?  Do  they  not  keep  the 
House  from  adjourning  because  they  have  not 
finished  a  letter,  or  sent  off  the  last  newspaper  ? 
The  debates  of  the  House  are  swelled  to  their 
great  length  by  inattention  of  members ;  and  to 
remedy  it,  we  must  get  rid  of  this  bookbinder's 
shop.  The  House,  he  said,  was  not  exactly 
like  a  Dover  court,  where  they  were  all 
speakers ;  but  here  there  is  one  speaker  and 
no  listener. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
He  thought  if  the  bill  was  necessary  at  all,  it 
was  as  proper  for  the  present  Congress  as  a 
future  one.  However,  he  would  not  refuse  his 
support  to  the  bill,  if  the  motion  should  be 
adopted.  Congress?  he  said,  had  always  to  act 
for  themselves  on  this  subject,  and  he  was 
averse  to  the  postponement. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  for  himself  he  would 
prefer  the  bill  as  it  stood ;  but  it  was  to  satisfy 
any  over-tender  consciences  that  he  proposed 
the  amendment.  For  his  part,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  the  thing  called  popularity ;  to  vote  to 
himself  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars — for 
what?  For  coming  here  and  living  as  in  a 
boarding  school,  or  a  monastery,  &c.  There 
was  no  profession  scarcely  by  which  a  man 
could  not  earn  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  six  months,  and  do  it  much  more  pleas- 
antly tjoo  than  by  coming  here.  Mr.  R.  con- 
cluded by  repeating,  that  the  object  of  his 
amendment  was  intended  merely  as  a  quietus 
to  over-tender  consciences. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe  said,  to  decide  on  the  amend- 
ment, it  was  only  necessary  to  inquire,  whether 
this  measure  was  at  all  proper.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary, is  it  not  so  at  this,  as  the  next  session  ?  On 
what  principle,  he  asked,  was  it  necessary  to 
postpone  the  effect  of  the  bill  ?  It  would  be 
viewed  only  as  a  little  attempt  to  evade  the  im- 
putation of  regarding  their  own  particular  in- 
terests ;  and  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Htjgee  assured  the  House  he  had  never 
risen  to  address  them  with  more  reluctance,  or 
less  satisfaction  to  himself,  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  waited  to  the  last  moment, 
and  until  the  question  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  in  the  hope  that  some  other  gentleman 
would  undertake  the  unpleasant  task,  (for  an 
unpleasant  task  it  certainly  was,)  of  rising  in 
opposition  to  a  measure,  evidently  so  popular 
and  so  well  received.  Providence  in  its  benefi- 
cence, had  blessed  him  with  independence,  and 
somewhat  more,  perhaps,  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  several  of 
those  he  addressed.    He  was  sensible,  that  un- 


der such  circumstances,  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  pay  might  not  come  with  the 
best  possible  grace  from  him ;  and  he  most  sin- 
cerely wished  that  it  had  devolved  upon  any 
other  gentleman,  rather  than  on  himself.  He 
had  waited,  however,  as  before  observed,  to  the 
last  moment,  but  no  one  evinced  the  least  dis- 
position to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  think  himself  so  bound  down, 
hand  and  feet,  by  the  above  consideration,  or 
by  the  feelings  of  delicacy  arising  out  of  it,  as 
to  be  absolutely  precluded  from  expressing  his 
dislike  to  a  measure,  which  he  disapproved  of 
most  decidedly,  and  in  all  its  bearings;  nor 
under  any  moral  obligation  to  let  it  pass  sub 
silentio,  and  without  the  most  trifling  attempt 
being  made  to  stop  its  progress.  He  should, 
without  further  preface,  throw  himself  on  the 
candor  and  indulgence  of  the  House.  And 
whilst  he  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  merits 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Johnson,)  who  had  so  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  other  fields,  and  a  kind  of, 
warfare  rather  more  glorious  than  that  for 
which  he  had  been,  on  the  present  occasion, 
extolled  in  such  glowing  language  ;  he  flattered 
himself,  that  he  might  at  least  hope  and  calcu- 
late upon  the  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  gentle- 
men, if  he  ventured,  in  like  manner,  to  come 
forward  with  some  little  independence,  and 
oppose  a  measure,  evidently  so  popular  within 
the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  aid  which  received 
such  kind,  and  to  all  appearance,  such  general 
welcome. 

Mr.  H.  repeated  that  he  was  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  all  its  bearings  and  pro- 
visions ;  to  the  increase  of  pay  it  proposed,  (es- 
pecially at  the  present  time  and  under  existing 
circumstances,)  and  still  more  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  increase  was  to  be  brought  about. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  wish  or  inten- 
tion than  to  attribute  improper  motives  to  the 
worthy  chairman,  or  any  other  honorable  gentle- 
man of  the  committee  by  whom  the  bul  had 
been  introduced.  But  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  bill,  so  far  as  he  comprehended  its 
scope  and  tenor,  presented  itself  to  his  under- 
standing in  a  very  questionable  shape.  It  wore 
too  much  the  appearance  of  disguise  and  con- 
cealment. If  there  really  was  such  evident  ne- 
cessity for  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  members 
of  Congress,  why  not  grant  it  in  the  good  old 
way  of  a  per  diem.  If  six  dollars  a  day  were 
not  adequate  to  meet  their  reasonable  expenses, 
and  afford  them  a  comfortable  subsistence  at 
the  Seat  of  Government,  let  the  rate  be  aug- 
mented to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  dollars,  or  to 
whatever  sum  might  be  deemed  sufficient.  But 
let  this  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their 
constituents  might  at  a  glance  understand  what 
had  been  done,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  fair  comparison  between  the  present 
allowance,  and  what  it  was  now  proposed  to 
raise  it  to.  By  changing  the  per  diem,  or  daily 
allowance,  into  a  salary,  or  gross  sum,  a  con- 
cealment of  the  increase  of  pay  was,  he  would 
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not  say,  sought  or  intended,  yet  it  certainly  was 
effected.  What  number  of  persons  abroad,  he 
asked,  would  comprehend  the  full  effect  of  the 
change,  or  possess  proper  data  upon  which  to 
make  a  correct  estimate  and  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  daily  allowance  and  that 
which  was  contemplated  ?  Even  in  that  House 
there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  stated 
it,  including  an  average  of  extra  sessions  at  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  dollars.  He  contended  they 
were  not  likely  to  have,  for  some  years  to  come, 
any  extra  session.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  there 
might  or  might  not  be  extra  sessions,  was  al- 
most conclusive  argument  of  itself  in  favor  of 
the  old  mode  of  a  per  diem,  and  against  the 
proposed  change  of  it  into  a  fixed  salary  and 
gross  sum.  At  all  events  there  was  not  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  an  extra  session,  neither 
had  there  been  one  during  the  constitutional 
term  of  the  present  Congress.  He  was  strictly 
correct,  therefore,  and  fully  authorized  in  esti- 
mating the  addition  of  pay  which  would  actually 
be  received  by  the  present  members,  at  an  in- 
crease of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent.,  or  at  an  average  of  at  least  four- 
teen dollars  a  day,  besides  the  annual  travelling 
allowance  of  six  dollars  every  twenty  miles. 
Indeed,  this  was  so  obviously  the  case,  that  he 
had  heard  it  in  conversation  candidly  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  mode  adopted  of  giving  an  an- 
nual salary  instead  of  a  per  diem,  was  the  only 
one  which  could  render  the  thing  palatable,  and 
make  it  go  down  with  the  people.  And  this 
very  observation  and  acknowledgment  had  been 
by  no  means  one  of  the  smallest  inducements 
with  him  to  turn  his  attention  particularly  to 
the  subject,  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

But  even  granting  it  to  be  expedient  to  in- 
crease their  pay  for  the  future,  it  was,  in  every 
possible  view,  incorrect  and  unbecoming  to 
give  the  bill  a  retrospective  operation.  When 
the  members  of  this  Congress  were  elected  they 
well  knew  they  would  be  entitled  to  six  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  no  more.  They  accepted  their 
seats  under  this  express  condition.  But  if  the 
bill  passed,  each  member  would  receive  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  the  year  ending  on  the  4th 
of  March,  which  was  already  elapsed,  and 
during  which  they  had  barely  been  in  session 
three  months.  Thus,  instead  of  $180  a  month, 
or  $540  for  three  months,  to  which  they  were 
now  entitled,  and  which  many  had  already 
drawn,  the  members  would  receive  $1,500  each, 
while  the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
instead  of  $1,080,  to  which  they  would  be  enti- 
tled as  the  law  now  stood,  would  each  receive 
$3,000 ;  the  members  a  per  diem  at  the  rate  of 
about  seventeen  dollars  per  day,  exclusively  of 
the  usual  allowance  for  travelling  expenses ;  the 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  per 
diem  of  rather  upward  thirty-three  dollars, 
likewise  exclusive  of  the  usual  allowance  of 
travelling  expenses.    The  President  pro  tern., 


and  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker,  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress, 
would  consequently  receive  a  gratuity,  (for  a 
gratuity,  concealed  as  it  might  be,  it  certainly 
was,)  over  and  above  their  usual  per  diem,  at 
the  close  of  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  out  of 
the  public  coffers,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$200,000  for  their  services  the  three  months 
last  past,  during  which  they  had  literally,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  done  nothing 
else  but  make  appropriations,  and  lay  taxes. 
Yet  honorable  *gentlemen  had  spoken  of  this  • 
gratuity  and  augmentation  of  pay  they  were 
about  to  vote  to  themselves,  as  a  mere  pittance, 
which  the  liberality  of  their  constituents  would 
confirm  without  a  second  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  nay,  several  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  if 
the  committee  had  erred,  it  was  rather  in  fixing 
upon  a  sum  too  small,  than  in  recommending 
one  too  large.  He  thought  very  differently. 
And  though  he  had  as  much  confidence  in  the 
liberality  of  those  whom  he  immediately  repre- 
sented, as  any  other  gentleman  could  have  in 
that  of  his  immediate  constituents,  yet  when 
he  recollected  how  liberally  taxes  had  been  laid 
on  them  already  during  the  present  Congress, 
and  the  high  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  impor- 
tations about  to  be  added  to  these,  by  way  of 
bounty  to  domestic  manufactures,  he  could  not 
find  it  in  his  conscience  to  draw  upon  their 
liberality  for  a  gratuity,  and  an  addition  to  his 
pay  at  such  a  moment,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Were  there  no  other  objections  then  to  the 
bill,  this  extravagant  retrospective  operation 
would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  with  him  to 
vote  against  it.  But  he  had  a  still  stronger, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  unanswerable  objection  to 
the  bill,  on  account  of  the  proposed  change  in 
the  mode  of  compensation,  and  the  novelty  of 
converting  members  of  the  Legislature  into 
salary  officers.  They  were  said,  indeed,  to  be 
mere  day  laborers,  and  that  it  was  beneath 
their  dignity  to  receive  a  stipend,  as  though 
they  were  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  He  saw  no  force  in  the  observation.' 
They  were  in  fact,  and  in  truth,  day  laborers, 
and  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  services, 
continue  such.  Their  predecessors  had  been  so, 
and  had  received  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  a 
per  diem,  in  proportion  to  their  daily  services. 
Yet,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  a 
whisper  as  to  its  baneful  influence  on  their  dig- 
nity, or  that  the  receipt  of  a  per  diem  had 
affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  standing  or 
respectability  of  the  members  of  Congress. 

Not  only  their  dignity,  however,  was  all  of  a 
sudden  found  to  be  lessened  by  the  old  mode  of 
compensation,  but  members,  it  seems  likewise 
to  be  most  unexpectedly  discovered,  received 
less  than  clerks  in  many  offices,  or  those  em- 
ployed to  copy  their  own  proceedings ;  and,  it 
was  triumphantly  demanded,  whether  members 
of  that  honorable  body  were  not  worthy  of  at 
least  as  much  compensation  as  mere  quill- 
drivers.    He  really  did  not  expect  such  an  ar- 
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gument  (well  enough  adapted,  perhaps,  to  a 
newspaper  paragraph)  would  have  heen  seri- 
ously urged  in  that  House.  He  would  ask  in 
return,  whether  the  question  had  heen  fairly 
stated,  or  whether  there  was  any  point  of  com- 
parison between  a  olerk  who  earned  his  daily 
bread  by  personal  labor  and  his  skill  in  figures 
and  penmanship,  and  a  member  who  was  ele- 
vated to  a  seat  in  that  august  body ;  to  whose 
care  was  committed  the  destinies  of  this  great 
and  rising  Eepublic.  He  put  it  to  gentlemen 
•  themselves  to  say,  whether  it  was  indeed  with 
a  view  of  making  a  livelihood,  or  upon  the 
principle  of  obtaining  compensation  for  their 
services,  that  they  sought  or  accepted  of  the 
high,  dignified,  and  responsible  situation  of  a 
Representative  of  the  people.  He  was  confident 
that  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  would  spurn  at  the 
suggestion.  Indeed,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  who  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  bill,  had 
given  the  most  decided  negative  to  any  such 
idea,  and  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the 
principle  he  advocated,  when  he  stated  it  to  be 
his  sober  and  well-digested  opinion,  that  the 
members  of  Congress  should  not  be  allowed 
any  pay  whatever. 

On  this  point,  however,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune likewise  to  differ  from  that  gentleman ; 
and  he  well  remembered,  at  a  former  period, 
and  as  a  member  of  a  former  Congress,  when 
"economy  and  republican  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity "  were  as  much  the  cry  and  watchword 
of  the  day,  as  are  at  this  time  "  dignity,  and 
living  like  gentlemen,"  he  well  remembered  he 
had  resisted  most  strenuously  a  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  pay  of  members  of  Congress  to  three 
or  four  dollars  a  day.  He  had  done  so  from 
motives  and  principles  not  dissimilar  to  those 
which  actuated  him  at  present  in  opposing  an 
increase  of  pay. 

He  had  always  understood  that  the  object  of 
giving  a  per  diem  to  members,  either  of  the 
State  or  National  Legislatures,  was  not  by  way 
of  a  compensation  for  their  services,  still  less 
to  remunerate  them  for  sacrifices  of  pecuniary 
or  personal  advantages  of  any  kind.  No ;  the 
real  object  was  to  enable  individuals,  whose 
private  means  would  not  enable  them  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  respective  Legislatures,  to 
meet  the  moderate  and  reasonable  expenses  to 
which  they  must  necessarily  be  subjected  by 
their  attendance  on  them,  and  to  the  end  that 
the  country  might  not  be  altogether  deprived 
of  the  services  of  men  in  narrow  circumstances, 
from  their  inability  to  suffice  to  this  extra  ex- 
pense. Hence,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  a  mode- 
rate and  reasonable  allowance  was  made  for 
travelling  expenses — not  at  such  a  rate,  how- 
ever, as  would  be  required  by  the  nabob  of  the 
South,  whom  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  King)  describes,  and  who,  he  tells 
us — with  all  the  gravity  and  dignity  he  pos- 
sesses in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  so 
well  becomes  the  occasion — cannot  get  along 
without  his  carriage  and  two  horses,  and  two 


black  servants,  and  two  dogs,  but  such  as  would 
enable  a  decent  and  respectable  individual  to 
transport  himself  comfortably  and  conveniently 
from  his  place  of  residence  to  the  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Here  the  question  presented  itself,  and  he 
would  examine  whether  the  old  per  diem  of  six 
dollars  was  or  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  a  member 
whilst  attending  to  his  official  duties.      He 
would  candidly  acknowledge  that  money  had 
depreciated;    that    living  was  (nominally  at 
least)  higher ;  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  a 
member,  arising  from  his  pay,  were  not  as 
great  or  as  favorable  to  him  as  they  had  been 
in  former  and  better  times.    But  this  was  not 
to  last  forever.      In  the  mean   time,  it  was 
equally  felt  by  all  those  in  any  way  connected 
or  concerned  with  the  General  Government — 
the  public  creditor,  the  old  soldier,  the  dis- 
banded officer — indeed,  by  every  portion  of  the 
community,even  in  their  private  concerns  and 
capacity.     He  saw  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
the  members  of  Congress  should  separate  them- 
selves from  all  other  classes  of  that  community, 
and  make  use  of  their  official  station  to  escape 
from  the  pressure  of  an  evil  common  to  all,  and 
one  for  which  it  would  better  become  them, 
and  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  to  endeavor  to 
find  an  efficient  remedy.    He  moreover  con- 
tended, the  depreciation  notwithstanding,  that 
a  member  could  live  conveniently,  comfortably, 
abundantly — aye,  and  like  a  gentleman  too,  if 
this  was  to  be  the  criterion,  upon  the  present 
per  diem.    He  could  prove  it,  he  thought,  be- 
yond all  contradiction,  by  figures.    Take,  for 
example,  the  expenditure  of  a  week  in  "Wash- 
ington, at  the  highest  rate,  and  for  what  he 
should  presume  to  be  an  ample  establishment, 
even  for  a  gentleman :  boarding  and  lodging, 
(the  highest  charge  he  had  heard  of,)  fifteen 
dollars,  a  servant  four,  two  horses  eight.    He 
did  not  include  the  two  dogs  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  as  this  necessary 
appendage  to  the  dignity  of  a  member  was  un- 
known to  himself  or  either  of  his  colleagues, 
and  must  belong,  he  presumed,  exclusively  to 
Virginia  and  the  other  large  States.    The  above 
three  items  amount  to  twenty-seven  dollars, 
which,  deducted  from  forty-two  dollars,  the 
gross  amount  of  a  week's  pay,  at  six  dollars 
per  diem,  would  leave  a  balance  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  week  for  extra  expenses,  including 
Madeira,  which  the  veteran  member  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Weight)  seemed  to  think  had  like- 
wise become  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  in  these  days  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress.    And  on  this  point,  at  least,  he  candidly 
acknowledged,  and  was  happy  to  find,  that  his 
feelings  were  somewhat  in  unison  with  his  old 
Congressional  friend  and  acquaintance ;  though 
he  had,  nevertheless,  some  doubts  whether  the 
member  who  had  made  a  late  dinner  or  his  sup- 
per with  brown  bread  and  a  tumbler  of  genuine 
cider,  would  not  find  himself  on  the  following 
morning  fully  as  adequate  to  perform  the  duties 
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of  a  legislator,  as  the  one  who  had  feasted  sump- 
tuously with  the  best  white  loaf,  or  enjoyed  his 
bottle,  even  of  the  deservedly  far-famed  old 
lath  of  Alexandria. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eandolph) 
had  said  it  was  immoral,  contra  ionos  mores,  to 
oblige  members  to  live,  for  the  want  of  means, 
so  many  months  separated  from  their  families. 
There  was  point  and  pith  in  this,  as  there  usu- 
ally were  in  the  remarks  of  that  gentleman. 
He  perfectly  acquiesced  in  the  truth  and  justice 
of  it ;  but,  before  it  could  have  any  weight  with 
him  in  making  up  his  mind  on  the  present  ques- 
tion, he  must  be  convinced  that  the  proposed 
augmentation  would  remedy,  or  at  least  have  a 
considerable  tendency  to  remedy,  the  evil. 
From  his  own  knowledge,  he  was  convinced  it 
could  and  would  not.  He  was  confident  that 
the  contemplated  addition  to  the  old  per  diem 
would  not  enable  gentlemen,  who  had  not  other 
and  private  means  of  their  own,  to  bring  their 
wives  and  children  with  them ;  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve that  one  additional  family  would  spend 
their  winter  at  Washington  in  consequence  of 
it.  The  only  effect  of  this  increased  compen- 
sation would  be,  that  the  expensive  habits  and 
inclinations  of  one  portion  of  the  members 
would  be  encouraged  and  excited,  whilst  others, 
who  were  more  saving  and  economical,  would 
carry  heavier  purses  home  with  them. 

Another  argument  had  been  advanced,  which 
likewise  carried  with  it  some  appearance  of 
plausibility.  It  was  said  this  addition  of  pay 
would  lessen  the  anxiety  and  necessity  for  Ex- 
ecutive favors  and  appointments,  and  that 
Executive  influence  and  control  in  and  over 
that  body  would  be  thereby  diminished.  He 
was  convinced,  however,  it  would  have  a  con- 
trary tendency.  The  moment  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress was  regarded  as  a  money  job,  or  members 
were  induced  to  change  their  habits,  and  live 
beyond  their  regular  means,  by  a  temporary 
addition  to  them,  they  would  imbibe  expensive 
notions  and  inclinations.  Their  wants  would 
increase ;  their  families,  as  well  as  themselves, 
would  be  disposed  to  ape  the  follies  and  extrav- 
agances of  the  rich  contractor,  unprincipled 
speculator,  and  every  other  description  of  mon- 
eyed men,  or  of  men  without  money,  who  lived 
by  means  of  their  wits,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  community.  De- 
pendence must  be  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
consequence.  An  overweening  anxiety  and  ir- 
resistible necessity  of  obtaining  Executive  favors 
and  patronage,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  must  as  cer- 
tainly follow.  Moderation,  frugality  and  econ- 
omy were  the  only  safeguards  to  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  men  in  public  life.  It 
was  not  only  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most 
sacred  maxim  of  morality,  thus  to  lead  them 
into  temptation ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  preached  up  on  the  present  occa- 
sion which  went  to  persuade  members  that  it 
was  necessary  to  live  in  a  style  beyond  what 
was  decent,  respectable,  and  comfortable,  and 
to  entice  them  into  expenses  and  a  kind  of  liv- 


ing beyond  what  they  were  accustomed  to,  or 
had  the  private  means  of  keeping  up  at  home, 
was  contrary  to  the  soundest  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  By 
doing  so,  they  must  become  needy  and  craving, 
and  be  placed  precisely  in  that  situation  most 
likely  to  render  them  subservient  to,  and  then 
perhaps  reluctant,  yet  not  less  implicit  tools  of, 
that  branch-  of  the  Government  which  could 
alone  supply  their  immediate  and  most  pressing 
wants,  and  hold  out  to  them  in  expectation  a 
rich  harvest  and  ftnple  share  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  at  its  disposal. 

But  it  was  contended  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  this  increase  of  pay,  and  change 
of  the  per  diem  into  a  salary,  would  shorten 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  put  an  end  to  long 
speeches — in  a  word,  be  the  panacea  or  cure-all 
to  every  evil.  Such  might  be  the  case  in  part, 
particularly  as  relates  to  the  shortening  of  the 
sessions  of  that  body.  He  more  than  doubted, 
nevertheless,  if  it  was  so,  whether  such  an  al- 
ternative was  altogether  desirable.  The  hon- 
orable chairman  appeared  to  him  not  to  have 
examined,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  both  sides 
before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion. Upon  his  own  data,  it  would  seem  evi- 
dent, on  the  one  hand,  that  an  augmentation  of 
pay  could  not  be  necessary ;  for  his  arguments 
went  to  show,  that  the  present  six  dollars  per 
diem  tempted  members  to  make  long  speeches, 
and  spin  out  the  session — to  the  end  that  they 
might  reap  the  greater  emolument  by  remaining 
here  and  obtaining  a  greater  number  of  days' 
pay.  It  followed,  of  necessity,  that  the  old  and 
present  allowance  was  found  experimentally  to 
be  not  only  sufficient,  but  highly  desirable.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  per  diem  was  changed 
into  a  salary,  and.  that  salary  increased,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  sessions  and  put  down  long 
speeches,  might  there  not  (deducing  the  same 
probable  effects  from  the  same  efficient  causes) 
be  with  justice  serious  apprehensions  enter- 
tained lest  the  members  should,  in  time  to  come, 
be  induced  to  shorten  the  sessions  too  much, 
and  hurry  over  the  public  business  somewhat 
unadvisedly,  and  before  it  was  properly  and 
sufficiently  matured?  This  was  perhaps  too 
often  the  case,  even  at  this  time,  and  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  expected,  according  to 
the  data  given,  from  a  measure,  the  necessary 
operation  of  which  was  to  place  the  interest  of 
the  individual  in  direct  opposition  to  his  duty, 
and  to  render  his  emolument  greater  or  less,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the  period 
he  devoted  to  his  public  duties,  and  remained 
in  this,  as  it  was  said,  most  expensive  city. 
Now,  though  he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  too 
much  regulation,  yet  he  confessed  he  saw  no 
very  great  inconvenience  or  danger  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  Republic  from  too  much  discus- 
sion. For  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  be 
condemned  to  listen  to  fifty  long  and  tedious 
speeches  than  contribute,  sub  silentio,  to  the 
passage  of  one  bad  law,  or  be  obliged  to  vote 
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for  a  measure  he  had  not  heard  explained  or 
did  not  comprehend. 

There  was  another  aspect  in  which  this  sub- 
ject presented  itself  to  him  as  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  as  affording  cause  for  serious  alarm. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  no  measure  could  be  devised  which  would 
increase,  so  enormously  and  fearfully,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  executive  over  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  throw  the  latter 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  former 
as  this  salary  system.  Not  only  the  sessions 
would  thereby  be  injuriously  shortened,  but 
business  would  he  hurried  through  any  how  and 
every  how.  Congress  would  meet  for  little  else 
than  to  lay  taxes  and  make  appropriations. 
Laws  would  he  passed  as  they  were  sent  ready 
drawn  up  from  the  several  departments,  and 
measures,  kindly  and  previously  matured  by  the 
industry  and  superior  wisdom  of  the  Executive, 
would  he  adopted,  right  or  wrong,  with  little  if 
any  discussion.  He  entreated  gentlemen  to 
take  this  view  of  the  subject,  before  they  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  question,  and  to  postpone 
the  bill  at  least  till  the  next  session,  and  until 
they  had  gone  home  and  consulted  with  their 
constituents  in  regard  to  it.  He  could  not,  for 
his  own  part  at  least,  but  regard  this  change  of 
the  per  diem  into  a  salary,  or  gross  sum,  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  and  one  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  worst  consequences. 

Our  Government  had  been  described  with 
some  humor,  and  not  less  justice,  perhaps,  as  a 
species  of  logocracy.  It  was  in  fact  and.  in  es- 
sence very  much  of  one.  It  could  not  get 
along  without  considerable  discussion.  The 
people  ought  and  would  know,  what  were  the 
motives  which  led  to  this  or  that  measure,  or 
why  one  law  was  passed,  and  another  rejected. 
Now,  he  knew  of  no  mode  by  which  this  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  by  them  more  conve- 
niently or  satisfactorily,  than  through  the  de- 
bates in  Congress,  and  the  speeches  of  their 
Bepresentatives.  He  was  disposed,  therefore, 
to  view  this  cacoethes  loquendi,  which  some 
gentlemen  (who  possessed  it  in  no  trifling  de- 
gree themselves)  complained  so  much  of,  with 
some  little  indulgence.  There  was,  indeed,  at 
times,  irksome,  tedious,  and  most  ridiculous 
speeches  made  in  that  House.  But  gentlemen 
enjoyed  a  privilege  which  they  had  very  gener- 
ally, and  not  very  unfrequently  availed  them- 
selves of  during  the  present  session — the  privi- 
lege of  not  listening  to  such  speeches ;  whilst 
the  good  people  abroad  read  them,  or  read  them 
not,  according  as  the  subject,  or  speaker,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  excited  their  curiosity,  or 
attracted  their  attention. 

Mr.  H.  concluded  by  repeating  he  did  not 
think  the  sessions  long.  The  House  was  some- 
times vexed  with  the  eacoethes  loquendi,  but  the 
consequence  was,  that  measures  had  a  fair  and 
deliberate  consideration.  It  was  necessary,  he 
thought,  the  community  should  rightly  under- 
stand the  acts  of  Congress ;  and  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  speechificati'on  was,  that  the 


people  would  be  well  informed,  and  our  meas- 
ures be  well  matured.  Long  speaking,  he  con- 
tended, was  no  such  great  evil  as  had  been  as- 
serted ;  he  would  rather  have  ten  days  speaking 
than  one  law ;  for  many  laws  were  an  evil. 
Mr.  H.  said  that  the  Abbe  Sicard,  so  celebrated 
for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  lately  pub- 
lished that  there  was  a  nation  in  North  Ameri- 
ca who  had  no  language  at  all,  but  did  every 
thing  by  signs.  He  was  friendly  to  debate  be- 
cause he  himself  felt  its  good  effects,  for  he  now 
entertained  very  different  opinions  on  some  sub- 
jects from  those  he  brought  here.  Ours,  he 
said,  was  a  logocracy ;  it  was  in  vain  to  deny 
it,  and  we  ought  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, &c.  Mr.  H.  adverted  to  the  charge 
of  folding  newspapers,  &c,  and  said  it  was  no 
worse  than  the  practice  of  lounging  about  the 
House  as  some  did.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
it  his  opinion  that  instead  of  diminishing  the 
sessions,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  make 
them  longer ;  and  as  to  the  pay,  he  thought  the 
honor  of  the -station  was  sufficient  to  bring 
gentlemen  to  Congress,  without  any  influence 
from  pecuniary  considerations. 

Mr.  Eandolph  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hugeb, 
that  he  agreed  with  him  in  just  one-half  of  one 
of  his  propositions,  which  was  that  speeches  did 
no  harm.  In  his  opinion  they  were  like  old 
women's  physic,  they  did  neither  good  nor 
harm.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Hugeb)  thought  no 
pay  ought  to  be  allowed,  because  gentlemen 
ought  to  come  here,  for  honor;  if  that  is  the 
case,  many,  said  Mr.  E.,  come  for  what  they 
do  not  get.  Many  of  the  clerks,4  it  had  been 
said,  received  more  than  the  members  of  Con- 
gress— yet,  Mr.  E.  said,  there  was  no  clerk  who 
ever  drudged  harder  than  he  did ;  in  proof  of 
which,  he  briefly  detailed  the  course  of  labor 
and  study  he  imposed  on  himself  whilst  here  in 
the  public  service.  Mr.  E.  denied  that  the 
members  could  live  comfortably  on  six  dollars 
a  day  now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
when  the  pay  was  first  fixed.  He  adverted  also 
to  the  salaries  of  some  other  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
was  put  off  with  a  scanty  pittance.  The  pay 
at  first  fixed  for  those  officers  was  something 
like  a  decent  compensation,  but  now  pitiful  and 
disgraceful.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Hugeb)  must 
pardon  me,  said  Mr.  E.,  if  I  think  his  arguments 
are  better  calculated  for  what  is  called  on  this 
side  of  the  river  "stump,  than  for  this  commit- 
tee, &c. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  wished 
this  measure  correctly  and  properly  understood, 
that  the  people  might  judge  of  its  merits.  He 
never  concealed  from  his  constituents  his  senti- 
ments on  political  subjects,  and  although  it  was 
a  measure  in  which  every  member  was  con- 
cerned individually,  he  never,  on  any  occasion, 
consulted  more  the  honor,  the  happiness,  the 
rights,  the  independence  of  his  constituents  and 
his  country,  than  in  proposing  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  compensation  to  members  of  Congress. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  eight 
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years,  in  times  of  trial  and  difficulty,  when  the 
rights  of  the  nation  had  been  violated,  when 
storms  menaced  its  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
when  a  severe  and  sanguinary  war  threatened 
the  very  basis  of  our  independence.  During  all 
this  period,  he  had  discovered  imminent  danger 
to  the  Republic  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  in 
.  the  very  councils  to  which  the  American  people 
looked  for  wisdom  and  direction — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  "We  wanted  energy  and 
decision  of  character  to  take  wise  and  strong 
measures.  The  people  called  for  despatch  of 
business,  and  we  answered  them  with  long 
speeches.  We  were  many  times  upon  the  point 
of  taking  the  most  important  questions ;  and 
when  it  was  expected  that  some  great  measure 
would  be  decided,  a  motion  for  adjournment 
was  carried.  In  this  way,  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month, 
a  long  session  was  spun  out,  the  six  dollars  per 
day  pocketed,  and  little  or  nothing  done  to  re- 
lieve our  distresses.  When,  under  this  state  of 
things,  the  people,  driven  almost  to  despair, 
poured  upon  us  their  anathemas,  every  member 
could  go  home  and  tell  his  constituents  that  he 
himself  was  innocent,  and  that  the  fault  of  in- 
decision and  delay  rested  entirely  with  ■  others. 
•It  was  impossible  for  the  people  to  ascertain 
who  attended  to  his  duty  or  who  neglected  it. 
The  members,  in  this  respect,  evaded  their  re- 
sponsibility, because  invisible  to  their  constitu- 
ents. Although  we  might  patrol  the  streets,  or 
vote  for  an  adjournment  at  three  o'clock,  or 
even  at  an  earlier  hour,  the  people  remained 
ignorant  of  our  delinquency. 

Mr.  J.  said  he  would  vote  for  no  sum  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  ultimately  cost  the  people 
of  the  United  States  one  cent  more  than  the 
present  system.  He  asked,  then,  whether  the 
sum  proposed  would  be  too  great?  and  whether 
such  a  sum  would  ultimately  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more?  Mr.  J.  said  he  had  looked  back 
into  the  various  sessions  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Government — at  the  various  contingent  ex- 
penses of  each  session,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  under  the  proposed  compensation  money 
would  be  saved  to  the  nation.  In  this  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  nation  would  be  the  gainer. 
1st.  By  dispensing"with  extra  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, which  never  ought  to  take  place  in  the 
United  States,  but  which  are  becoming  com- 
mon. Every  extra  session  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment at  least  from  $120,000  to  $150,000 
more  than  the  per  diem  in  mileage  and  contin- 
gencies. But  let  it  be  -recolleoted  that  in  case 
of  an  extra  session,  which  we  may  suppose  ne- 
cessary in  some  extreme  case,  no  member  will 
have  any  thing  more  in  consequence  of  it.  It 
may  be  asked,  what  would  you  do  in  any  emer- 
gencies, such  as  those  which  have  produced  ex- 
tra sessions?  In  such  cases,  the  call  of  Con- 
gress some  four  or  five  weeks  previous  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  would  always  answer  the 
purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  attack  upon  the 
Chesapeake. 

Connected  with  the  whok  system  of  expense, 


therefore,  the  public  will  save  money ;  and  if 
that  be  the  case,  no  patriot  will  think  the  com- 
pensation too  great  to  be  paid  for  the  represen- 
tative of  his  choice. 

But  let  us  confiy.e  our  view  to  the  compensa- 
tion, abstracted  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions. Members  cannot  consider  this  as  a  great 
augmentation.  Indeed,  none  can  think  so,  com- 
pared with  what  we  get.  Nine  months'  sessions 
will  give  each  member,  at  six  dollars  per  day, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
Mr.  J.  said  he  nad  himself  received  at  one  ses- 
sion, one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  at  six 
dollars  per  day ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  in 
a  very  little  time,  the  wealthy  would  unite  with 
another  class  of  men,  and  have  either  perpetual 
sessions,  or  sessions  that  would  bring  to  each 
member  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. This,  he  said,  demonstrated  the  propriety 
of  having  a  fixed  sum,  beyond  which  we  could 
not  go ;  that  if  we  wasted  our  time,  it  would 
be  at  our  own  expense.  Suppose,  said  he,  we 
were  to  continue  our  eight  months'  sessions, 
what  enormous  contingent  expenses  should  we 
incur  ?  At  our  last  session,  our  contingent  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $50,000,  or  thereabout. 
Despatch  of  business  would  prevent  this.  In  a 
session  of  three  months,  the  contingent  ex- 
penses ought  not,  nor  would  they  be,  more  than 
about  $20,000,  a  saving  of  $30,000  in  each  ses- 
sion of  six  months.  Indeed,  with  the  rules  of 
reform  which  this  measure  must  introduce,  in- 
stead of  $50,000,  the  amount  heretofore  expend- 
ed for  printing,  stationery,  fuel,  attendants,  and 
other  contingencies,  the  whole  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  a 
session.  But  Congress  have  not  only  had  a  ses- 
sion which  gave  each  member  $1,500 ;  it  is  in 
our  power  (and  I  fear  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it)  to  re- 
main in  session  till  each  member  will  draw 
$2,000  from  the  Treasury.  In  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  that  power.  But 
there  are  many  other  weighty  reasons  why  this 
compensation  is  not  too  great. 

1st.  It  will  unite  patriotism  and  interest- to 
secure  the  attendance  and  industry  of  members. 

2d.  It  will  enable  a  man  of  merit,  thougo  poor, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  wealth,  to  come  to  Congress, 
if  elected  by  the  people,  which  is  no  trifling  con- 
sideration. This  is  the  only  free  and  happy  Gov- 
ernment on  the  earth.  Other  nations  are  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  despotism.  Privileged 
orders  are  established — a  nobility  to  riot  upon 
the  spoils  of  the  people.  Here  all  are  ou  an 
equality,  and  eligible  to  office.  The  people,  on 
the  day  of  election,  look  to  merit,  not  to  riches. 
They  ask  for  the  qualities  of  the  candidates. 
They  inquire  into  their  political  sentiments, 
their  personal  integrity  and  talents,  and  they 
decide  accordingly.  These  persons  may  have 
families  to  support,  dependent  upon  their  busi- 
ness or  profession,  which,  if  neglected,  will  sub- 
ject them  to  suffering.  It  is  then  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  afford  them  such  compensation  as 
will  justify  their  engagements  to  serve  them, 
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that  the  country  may  not  be  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  idle  and  profligate,  or  of  such  as 
are  born  to  princely  fortunes,  while  the  most 
meritorious  are  driven,  by  a  sense  of  that  duty 
which  they  owe  to  their  families,  from  public 
employment.  Mr.  J.  said,  he  advocated  the 
amount,  not  on  his  own  individual  account. 
In  his  present  situation,  he  felt  little  interest  as 
to  the  amount.  He  was,  nevertheless,  willing 
to  receive  it,  because  he  did  not  think  it  too 
great.  It  was  after  all  a  poor  compensation. 
His  main  object  was,  to  shorten  sessions,  and 
despatch  business,  for  he  would  rather  serve 
three  months  for  nothing,  than  six  months  in 
each  year  for  six  dollars  per  day.  The  sacrifice 
was,  in  breaking  in  upon  all  the  avocations  of 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, &c,  which  began  generally,  and  always 
demanded  special  attention,  in  the  Spring. 

3d.  The  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation  will 
be  preserved  by  a  despatch  of  public  business, 
and  by  acting  with  more  promptness  upon 
petitions  and  other  claims  during  the  session  in 
which  they  are  presented,  and  not  continue 
them  from  session  to  session  for  ten  years,  as 
has  been  done  in  many  cases  of  just  claims, 
when  the  amount  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
expenses  of  attendance.  Such  a  course  is  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  of  a  magnanimous 
nation—there  must  be  a  reform. 

Mr.  Clay  took  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  yield  his 
support  to  the  bill,  and  at  once  to  commit  him- 
self in  its  favor.  As  to  the  amendment  to  defer 
the  commencement  of  its  operation  until  the 
next  Congress,  he  would  remark  that,  in  his 
judgment,  there  was  more  propriety  in  the  law 
ending  than  in  beginning  there.  It  was  more 
respectful  to  our  successors  to  leave  them  free 
to  determine  what  was  the  just  measure  of  in- 
demnity for  their  expenseSjthan  for  us  to 
prescribe  the  rule  for  them.  We  can  best  judge 
for  ourselves.  With  regard  to  the  supposed 
indelicacy  of  our  fixing  upon  our  own  compen- 
sations, let  the  constitution,  let  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  be  reproached  for  that,  not  us. 
Mr.  C.  said  his  own  personal  experience  deter- 
mined him  in  voting  for  the  bill.  He  had  at- 
tended Congress,  sometimes  without  his  family, 
and  at  others  with  a  part  of  it ;  and  although 
his  compensation,  while  he  had  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  presiding  in  this  House,  was  double 
that  of  other  members,  he  declared,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  termination  of 
Congress. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mi-.  Hugeb)  tells  us  he  was  born  to  opu- 
lence. He  ought  to  recollect  that  few  in  this 
House  have  had  the  same  good  fortune.  Would 
he  reserve  the  seats  here  for  the  well-born  and 
the  rich  alone  ?  And  yet  they  must  be  confined 
to  them,  unless  such  an  allowance  is  made  as 
will  enable  the  poor  and  the  middling  classes  to 
come  here.  Mr.  0.  thought  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation ought  to  be  such  at  least  as  that  ruin 


should  not  attend  a  long  service  in  this  House. 
And  yet  how  many  are  driven  out  of  it  by 
their  inability  to  sustain  the  expenses  and  losses 
incident  to  the  situation !  This  had  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  from  the  State  to  which  he 
had  the  honor  of  belonging.  And  he  regretted 
to  find  that  this  cause  was  still  operating,  and 
was  about  to  deprive  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  valuable  services  of  several  of  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  0.  thought  the  compensation 
ought  to  effect  more ;  it  ought  to  guaranty  the 
independence  of  the  members  of  this  House 
against  the  influence  of  the  Executive  branch. 
How  was  the  fact  in  another  country  ?  There 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  received  no 
stipend ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  was 
filled  with  pensioners,  placemen,  and  the  crea- 
tures of  the  Ministry.  The  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire ;  and  if  you  do  not  give  him  the 
wages  of  honesty,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  the 
wages  of  corruption  may,  in  process  of  time, 
come  to  be  sought.  He  should  give  his  most 
decided  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bakboue  said  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  amendment,  and  disclaimed  any  influence 
but  that  which  was  correct  and  proper.  The 
six  dollars  now  allowed,  if  taken  as  a  salary,  he 
said,  was  not  enough;  but,  if  as  an  allowance 
to  support  members  of  Congress  while  here  on 
the  public  business,  was  insufficient  for  many, 
though  he  himself  could  live  comfortably  on 
that  sum.  He  disclaimed  any  concealments, 
and  was  the  last  to  impute  an  impure  motive 
to  others.  He  supposed,  therefore,  gentlemen 
were  governed  by  correct  motives  in  support- 
ing this  bill,  and  claimed  for  himself  the  same 
allowance.  He  knew  it  was  a  delicate  matter 
to  act  for  self;  there  was  an  inextinguishable 
feeling  in  such  a  case,  which  nature  had  im- 
planted in  us,  and  he  was  aware  that  in  acting 
on  it,  the  greatest  purity  could  not  escape  sus- 
picion. Like  Csesar's  wife,  not  wishing  even 
to  be  suspected  of  improper  views  in  this  case, 
he  should  vote  for  the  amendment.  He  avowed 
his  desire  of  that  popularity,  which  attended 
good  actions — not  that  which  was  got  without 
merit,  and  lost  without  a  fault.  He  should, 
therefore,  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pickebing  said,  if  the  present  compensa- 
tion was  inadequate,  let  it  be  augmented.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  bill  for  many  reasons.  It 
would  certainly  despatch  the  public  business 
and  save  the  public  money.  The  depreciation 
of  money  had  been  more  than  fifty,  some 
thought  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  and  if,  as  had 
been  said,  the  compensation  was  originally  fixed 
on  democratic  principles,  it  ought  now  to  be 
increased  to  what  would,  equal  the  value  of 
what  six  dollars  were  when  that  sum  was  fixed. 
If  the  change  is  proper,  said  Mr.  P.,  shall  we 
adopt  a  self-denying  ordinance,  and  say  we 
will  not  give  to  ourselves  what  we  are  willing 
to  give  to  our  successors  ?  After  some  remarks 
on  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  doing  business 
which  Mr.  P.  thought  would  be  useful,  if  the 
bill  passed,  he  concluded  by  saying  that,  as  to 
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that  rascally  prudence  which  had  been  men- 
tioned on  a  former  day  by  Mr.  Randolph,  he 
was  as  destitute  of  it  as  anybody.  He  had 
never  in  his  life  taken  time  to  think  whether 
an  act  would  make  him  popular  or  otherwise, 
and  he  should  disregard  such  a  consideration 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Randolph  declared  that  he  had  such  an 
aversion  to  the  bare  name  of  self-denying  ordi- 
nances, that  since  his  motion  had  been  so  de- 
nominated, he  was  induced  to  withdraw  it ; 
which  he  did  accordingly. 

Mr.  Staneoed  then  said  that  there  were  some 
in  this  House  who  had  believed  that  the  con- 
stitution prohibited  Congress  from  increasing 
its  own  pay ;  and,  as  he  was  averse  to  augment- 
ing it,  he  renewed  the  motion  just  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  to  refer  the  operation  of  the 
act  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion, 
and  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Root  rose  to  express  his  opinion  of  the 
scheme,  as  it  might  be  called,  proposed  by  the 
bill.  It  was  intended,  he  was  informed,  to  cure 
a  great  evil,  and  that  evil  was  the  length  of  the 
sessions ;  and  as  it  was  wrong  to  apply  the  pre- 
vious question,  the  evil  must  be  cured  by  an 
annual  salary.  This  object,  he  said,  bore  no 
relation  to  the  present  compensation;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  to  advance  the  pay  in  disguise. 
It  was  argued  that  the  pay  was  inadequate,  and 
that  the  members  staid  here  to  increase  it, 
thereby  protracting  the  sessions;  and  that  an 
annual  salary  must  be  allowed  to  remedy  this 
evil.  These  reasons  were  inexplicable  to  him. 
He  had  no  objection  that  members  of  Congress 
should  receive  an  adequate  compensation  for 
their  services ;  but  that  would  depend  on  their 
mode  of  living.  If  six  dollars  were  not  enough, 
meet  the  question  fairly,  and  not  in  this  dis- 
guised manner.  He  believed  the  increased 
privilege  of  franking  and  continuing  the  mile- 
age allowance,  would  virtually  make  the  pro- 
posed compensation  twelve  dollars  per  day. 
Mr.  R.  said  he  was  bred  a  democrat,  and  never 
could  tolerate  any  thing  like  aristocracy.  He, 
therefore,  rejected  the  distinctions  which  had 
been  claimed  for  members  of  Congress  on  ac- 
count of  the  dignity  of  their  stations,  and  their 
not  being  day-laborers,  &c.  Some  of  them,  he 
said,  might  be  more  honest  than  day-laborers, 
but  take  mankind  in  the  gross,  and  you  will 
find  honesty  and  intrinsic  merit  pretty  general- 
ly distributed  through  the  different  classes  of 
society. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
by  a  large  majority. 


Feldat,  March  8, 
Compensation  of  Members. 
The  engrossed  bill  to  change  the  mode  of 
compensation  to  the  members  of  Congress,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  the  question  stated, 
"Shall  the  bill  pass?" 
The  question  was  then  put,  on  the  passage 


of  the  bill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes 
81,  nays  67,  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Atherton,  Baylies,  Betts, 
Birdsall,  Bradbuiy,  Breckenridge,  Brown,  Calhoun, 
Champion,  Chappell,  Chipman,  Clarke  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Clark  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Clendennin,  Con- 
diet,  Conner,  Creighton,  Culpeper,  Davenport,  Gold, 
Grosvenor,  Hardin,  Henderson,  Hopkinson,  Hulbert, 
Irving  of  New  York,  Jackson,  Jewett,  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Kent,  Kerr  of  Virginia,  King  of  Massachu- 
setts, King  of  North  Carolina,  Law,  Lovett,  Marsh, 
Mayrant,  McLean*  of  Kentucky,  McLean  of  Ohio, 
Middleton,  Milnor,  Moore,  Mosely,  Nelson  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Newton,  Noyes,  Ormsoy,  Parris,  Pickens, 
Pickering,  Pitkin,  Randolph,  Reed,  Robertson,  Ser- 
geant, Savage,  Sharpe,  Sheffey,  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Smith  of  Maryland,  Stearns,  Sturgis,  Taggart, 
TaEmadge,  Tate,  Taul,  Taylor  of  South  Carolina, 
Thomas,  Throop,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of 
New  York,  Webster,  Wendover,  Wheaton,  Thomas 
Wilson,  Woodward,  Wright,  and  Yates. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Baer,  Barbour,  Bassett, 
Bateman,  Bennett,  Blount,  Boss,  Burnside,  Cannon, 
Cilley,  Clopton,  Comstock,  Crawford,  Crocheron, 
Cuthbert,  Darlington,  Desha,  Edwards,  Forney, 
Forsyth,  Gaston,  Glasgow,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn, 
Griffin,  Hale,  Hall,  Hammond,  Hawes,  Herbert, 
Huger,  Hungerford,  Ingham,  Johnson  of  Virginia, 
Langdon,  Lewis,  Love,  Lowndes,  Lumpkin,  Lyle, 
Lyon,  Maclay,  Mason,  McCoy,  Piper,  Root,  Ross, 
Smith  of  Virginia,  Southard,  Stanford,  Strong,  Tay- 
lor of  New  York,  Telfair,  Townsend,  Tncker,  Vose, 
Wallace,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Whiteside,  Wilcox, 
Wilde,  Wilkin,  Williams,  Willoughby,  William  Wil- 
son, and  Yancey. 

Satubdat,  March  9. 
National  Bank. 

The  intervening  orders  of  the  day  were  post- 
poned, and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  National  Bank 
bill. 

After  some  unimportant  amendment,  and  the 
bill  having  been  gone  through,  the  question  was 
stated  on  the  committee's  rising  and  reporting 
it  to  the  House,  when  Mr.  Clay  rose,  and  de- 
livered at  length  his  sentiments  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  its  principle  and  details. 

A  desultory  debate  followed,  between  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  on  one 
or  two  points  of  Clay's  arguments — Mr.  Ran- 
dolph touching  incidentally  on  the  bill  itself. 

After  which,  the  committee  rose  and  reported 
progress. 

[The  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion,  by  Mr. 
Clay,  appears  not  to  have  been  reported,  and,  of 
course,  cannot  be  inserted  as  uttered  in  the  House  ; 
but,  after  the  return  of  Mr.  C.  to  Kentucky,  he  made 
an  address  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  gave  the 
substance  of  it,  as  follows :] 

On  one  subject,  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  to  which,  at  the  late  session  of  Congress, 
he  gave  his  humble  support,  Mr.  Clay  felt  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  acted.  This  explanation,  if  not 
due  to  his  own  character,  the  State  and  the 
district  to  which  he  belonged  had  a  right  to 
demand.    It  would  have  been  unnecessary  if 
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his  observations,  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  pending  the  measure,  had  been 
published ;  but  they  were  not  published,  and 
why  they  were  not  published  he  was  unadvised 
When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  induced  to  oppose  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  to  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  by  three  general  considerations : 
The  first  was,  that  he  was  instructed  to  oppose 
it  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  What  were 
the  reasons  that  operated  with  the  Legislature, 
in  giving  the  instruction,  he  did  not  know.  He 
had  understood  from  members  of  that  body,  at 
the  time  it  was  given,  that  a  clause,  declaring 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  grant  the  char- 
ter, was  stricken  out ;  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred,  either  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
believe  a  bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  that  it 
had  formed  no  opinion  on  that  point.  This 
inference  derives  additional  strength  from  the 
fact,  that,  although  the  two  late  Senators  from 
this  State,  as  well  as  the  present  Senators,  voted 
for  a  National  Bank,  the  Legislature,  which 
must  have  been  well  apprised  that  such  a  meas- 
ure was  in  contemplation,  did  not  again  inter- 
pose, either  to  protest  against  the  measure  it- 
self, or  to  censure  the  conduct  of  those  Senators. 
From  this  silence  on  the  part  of  a  body  which 
has  ever  fixed  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Government,  he  had  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  saw, 
without  dissatisfaction,  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  National  Bank ;  and  that  its  opposition  to  the 
former  one  was  upon  grounds  of  expediency, 
applicable  to  that  corporation  alone,  or  no  longer 
existing.  But  when,  at  the.  last  session,  the 
question  came  up  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bank,  being  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  point  of  inquiry  with 
him  was,  not  so  much  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Legislature — although,  undoubtedly,  the 
opinion  of  a  body  so  respectable  would  have 
great  weight  with  him  under  any  circumstances, 
— as  what  were  the  sentiments  of  his  immediate 
constituents.  These  he  believed  to  be  in  favor 
of  such  an  institution,  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  In  the  first  place,  his  predecessor 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  voted  for  a  National  Bank, 
without  the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent. 
Secondly,  during  the  last  Fall,  when  he  was  in 
his  district,  he  conversed  freely  with  many  of 
his  constituents  upon  that  subject,  then  the 
most  common  topic  of  conversation,  and  all, 
without  a  single  exception,  as  far  as  he  recol- 
lected, agreed  that  it  was  a  desirable,  if  not  the 
only  efficient  remedy  for  the  alarming  evils  in 
the  currency  of  the  country.  And,  lastly,  dur- 
ing the  session  he  received  many  letters  from 
his  constituents,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
all  of  which  concurred,  he  believed,  without  a 
solitary  exception,  in  advising  the  measure.  So 
far,  then,  from  being  instructed  by  his  district 
to  oppose  the  bank,  he  had  what  was  perhaps 
tantamount  to  an  instruction  to  support  it — 
the  acquiescence  of  his  constituents  in  the  vote 
of  their  former  Representative,  and  the  com- 


munications, oral  and  written,  of  the  opinions 
of  them  in  favor  of  a  bank. 

The  next  consideration  which  induced  him  to 
oppose  the  renewal  of  the  old  charter,  was,  that 
he  believed  the  corporation  had,  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its 
powers,  and  had  sought  to  subserve  the  views 
of  a  political  party.  Instances  of  its  oppression, 
for  that  purpose,  were  asserted  to  have  occurred 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Charleston ;  and,  although 
denied  in  Congress  by  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, during  the  discussions  on  the  application 
for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  they  were,  in 
his  judgment,  satisfactorily  made  out.  This 
oppression,  indeed,  was  admitted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  debate  on  the  present 
bank,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that  party 
which  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of 
the  old  charter.  It  may  be  said,  what  security 
is  there  that  the  new  bank  will  not  imitate  this 
example  of  oppression  ?  He  answered,  the  fate 
of  the  old  bank — warning  all  similar  institutions 
to  shun  politics,  with  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  any  concern ;  the  existence  of  abundant 
competition,  arising  from  the  great  multiplica- 
tion of  banks,  and  the  precautions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  details  of  the  present  bill. 

A  third  consideration  upon  which  he  acted  in 
1811  was,  that,  as  the  power  to  create  a  corpo- 
ration, such  as  was  proposed  to  be  continued", 
was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  constitution, 
and  did  not  then  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  which 
were  specifically  granted,  Congress  was  not 
authorized  to  continue  the  bank.  The  constitu- 
tion, he  said,  contained  powers  delegated  and ' 
prohibitory — powers  expressed  and  construc- 
tive. It  vests  in  Congress  all  powers  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  enumerated  powers ;  all  that 
may  be  necessary  to  put  into  motion  and  activity 
the  machine  of  Government  which  it  constructs. 
The  powers  that  may  be  so  necessary,  are  de- 
duoible  by  construction ;  they  are  not  defined 
in  the  constitution  ;  they  are,  from  their  nature, 
indefinable.  When  the  question  is  in  relation 
to  one  of  these  powers,  the  point  of  inquiry 
should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  any  of  the  enumerated  powers  and  objects' 
of  the  General  Government  ?  With  regard  to 
the  degree  of  necessity,  various  rules  have  been, ' 
at  different  times,  laid  down;  but,  perhaps,  at 
last  there  is  no  other  than  a  sound  and  honest 
judgment  exercised  under  the  checks  and  con- 
trol which  belong  to  the  constitution  and  the 
people. 

The  constructive  powers  being  auxiliary  to 
the  specifically  granted  powers,  and  depending 
for  their  sanction  and  existence  upon  a  necessity 
to  give  effect  to  the  latter,  which  necessity  is  to 
be  sought  for  and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and 
honest  discretion,  it  is  manifest  that  this  neces- 
sity may  not  be  perceived,  at  one  time,  under 
ono  state  of  things,  when  it  is  perceived,  at 
another  time,  under  a  different  state  of  things. 
The  constitution,  it  is  true,  never  changes — it 
is  always  the  same ;  but  the  force  of  circum- 
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stances,  and  the  lights  of  experience,  may  evolve 
to  the  fallible  persons  charged  with  its  adminis- 
tration, the  fitness  and  necessity  of  a  particular 
exercise  of  constructive  power  to-day,  which 
they  did  not  see  at  a  former  period. 

Mr.  0.  proceeded  to  remark,  that,  when  the 
application  was  made  to  renew  the  old  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  such  an  insti- 
tution did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  so  necessary 
to  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  objects  specifi- 
cally enumerated  in  the  constitution,  as  to 
justify  Congress  in  assuming,  by  construction, 
a  power  to  establish  it ;  it  was  supported  mainly 
upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
the  Treasury  operations.  But  the  local  institu- 
tions in  the  several  States  were,  at  that  time, 
in  prosperous  existence,  confided  in  by  the  com- 
munity, having  a  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
maintaining  an  intercourse  and  connection  the 
most  intimate.  Many  of  them  were  actually 
employed  by  the  Treasury,  to  aid  that  Depart- 
ment in  a  part  of  its  fiscal  arrangements ;  and 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  fully  capable  of 
affording  to  it  all  the  facility  that  it  ought  to 
desire  in  all  of  them.  They  superseded,  in  his 
judgment,  the  necessity  of  a  national  institution. 
But  how  stood  the  case  in  1816,  when  he  was 
called  upon  again  to  examine  the  power  of  the 
General  Government  to  incorporate  a  National 
Bank  ?  A  total  change  of  circumstances  was 
presented— events  of  the  utmost  magnitude  had 
intervened. 

A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had 
taken  place,  and  this  had  led  to  a  train  of  con- 
sequences of  the  most  alarming  nature.  He 
beheld,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of 
the  United  States,  about  three  hundred  bank- 
ing institutions,  enjoying,  in  different  degrees, 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them 
all,  under  no  direct  control  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  subject  to  no  actual  responsibility 
to  the  State  authorities.  These  institutions 
were  emitting  the  actual  currency  of  the  United 
States;  a  currency  consisting  of  a  paper,  on 
which  they  neither  paid  interest  nor  principal, 
whilst  it  was  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the 
community,  on  which  both  were  paid.  He  saw 
these  institutions,  in  fact,  exercising,  what  had 
been  considered  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries, 
one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty — 
the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the 
country.  They  were  no  longer  competent  to 
assist  the  Treasury,  in  either  of  the  great  opera- 
tions of  collection,  deposit,  or  distribution  of 
the  public  revenues.  In  fact,  the  paper  which 
they  emitted,  and  which  the  Treasury,  from  the 
force  of  events,  found  itself  constrained  to  re- 
ceive, was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations 
of  that  Department ;  for  it  would  accumulate 
where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be 
used  where  it  was  wanted  for  the  purposes  of 
Government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary 
brokerage.  Every  man  who  paid  or  received 
from  the  Government,  paid  or  received  as  much 
less  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  medium  in  which  the  pay- 


ment was  effected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no 
longer  uniform.  In  New  England,  where  specie 
payments  have  not  been  suspended,  the  people 
were  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contributions 
than  where  they  were  suspended.  In  Ken- 
tucky, as  much  more  was  paid  by  the  people  in 
their  taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  example,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  was  worth 
more  than  Ohio  paper. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  C.  that,  in  this  condition 
of  things,  the  General  Government  could  de- 
pend no  longer  fapon  these  local  institutions, 
multiplied  and  multiplying  daily ;  coming  into 
existence  by  the  breath  of  eighteen  State  sov- 
ereignties, some  of  which,  by  a  single  act  of 
volition,  had  created  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time. 
Even  if  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  could 
have  been  anticipated,  the  General  Government 
remaining  passive,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
the  General  Government  ought  longer  to  depend 
upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid 
in  its  operations ;  but  he  did  not  believe  it  could 
be  justly  so  anticipated.  It  was  not  the  interest 
of  all  of  them,  that  the  renewal  should  take  place 
of  specie  payments;  and  yet,  without  concert  be- 
tween all,  or  most  of  them,  it  could  not  be  effect- 
ed. With  regard  to  those  disposed  to  return  to  a 
regular  state  of  things,  great  difficulties  might 
arise  as  to  the  time  of  its  commencement. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency was  such,  that  no  thinking  man  could 
contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm ; 
that  it  threatened  general  distress,  if  it  did  not 
ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion 
of  the  Government,,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a 
remedy  could  be  devised.  A  National  Bank, 
with  other  auxiliary  measures,  was  proposed  as 
that  remedy.  Mr.  C.  said  he  determined  to  ex- 
amine the  question  with  as  little  prejudice  as 
possible  arising  from  his  former  opinion;  he 
knew  that  the  safest  course  to  him,  if  he  pur- 
sued a  cold,  calculating  prudence,  was  to  adhere 
to  that  opinion,  right  or  wrong.  He  was  per- 
fectly aware,  that,  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to 
change  it,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some 
censure;  but,  looking  at  the  subject  with  the 
light  shed  upon  it  by  events  happening  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  could  no 
longer  doubt.  A  bank  appeared  to  him  not 
only  necessary,  but  indispensably  necessary,  in 
connection  with  another  measure,  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  which  all  were  but  too  sensible. 
He  preferred,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  of 
consistency,  the  evident  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  determined  to  throw  himself  upon 
their  candor  and  justice.  That  which  appeared 
to  him,  in  1811,  under  the  state  of  -things  then 
existing,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  General 
Government,  seemed  now  to  be  necessary,  un- 
der the  present  state  of  things.  Had  he  then 
foreseen  what  now  exists,  and  no  objection  had 
lain  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  other 
than  that  derived  from  the  constitution,  he 
should  have  voted  for  the  renewal. 

Other  provisions  of  the  constitution  but  little 
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noticed,  if  noticed  at  all,  on  the  discussions  in 
Congress,  in  1811,  would  seem  to  urge  that 
body  to  exert  all  its  powers  to  restore  to  a 
sound  state  the  money  of  the  country.    That 
instrument  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign 
coin;  and  the  States  are  prohibited  to  coin 
money,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.    The  plain  inference  is,  that  the 
subject  of  the  general  currency  was  intended  to 
be  submitted  exclusively  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.   In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  general  currency  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  governments,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  the  banks  created  by  them.     Their 
paper  has  every  quality  of  money,  except  that 
of  being  made  a  tender,  and  even  this  is  im- 
parted to  it  by  some  States,  in  the  law  by  which 
a  creditor  must  receive  it,  or  submit  to  a  ruin- 
ous suspension  of  the  payment  of  his  debt.    It 
was  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  recover  the 
control  which  it  had  lost  over  the  general  cur- 
rency ;  the  remedy  called  for  was  one  of  cau- 
tion and  moderation,  but  of  firmness.   Whether 
a  remedy  directly  acting  upon  the  banks,  and 
their  paper  thrown  into  circulation,   was  in 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  or  not, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  community  were  pre- 
pared for  the  application  of  such  a  remedy ;  an 
indirect  remedy,  of  a  milder  character,  seemed 
to  be  furnished  by  a  National  Bank.    Going 
into  operation  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  he  believed  it 
would  be  highly  instrumental  in  the  renewal  of 
specie   payments.      Coupled   with   the  other 
measure  adopted  by  Congress  for  that  object, 
he  believed  the  remedy  effectual.     The  local 
banks  must  follow  the  example  which  the  Na- 
tional Bank  would  set  them,  of  redeeming  their 
notes  by  the  payment  of  specie,  or  their  notes 
will  be  discredited  and  put  down. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warranted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank,  other  considerations  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  strongly  urged  it.  The 
want  of  a  general  medium  is  everywhere  felt ; 
exchange  varies  continually,  not  only  between 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  but  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  city.  If  the  paper  of  a 
National  Bank  were  not  redeemed  in  specie,  it 
would  be  much  better  than  the  current  paper ; 
since,  although  its  value,  in  comparison  with 
specie,  might  fluctuate,  it  would  afford  a  uni- 
form standard. 

If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking 
operations,  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  in  the 
General  Government  some  counterpoise  to  that 
which  is  exerted  by  the  States.  Such  a  coun- 
terpoise might  not,  indeed,  be  so  necessary,  if 
the  States  exercised  the  power  to  incorporate 
banks  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive populations.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  A 
single  State  has  a  banking  capital  equivalent, 
or  nearly  so,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  banking 
capital  of  the  United  States.  Four  States  com- 
bined, have  the  major  part  of  the  banking  cap- 


ital of  the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  any 
convulsion,  in  which  the  distribution  of  banking 
institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  mischief  would  not  be  alleviated 
by  the  creation  of  a  National  Bank,  since  its 
location  must  be  within  one  of  the  States.  But, 
in  this  respect,  the  location  of  the  bank  is  ex- 
tremely favorable,  being  in  one  of  the  middle 
States,  not  likely,  from  its  position,  as  well  as 
its  loyalty,  to  concur  in  any  scheme  for  subvert- 
ing the  Government ;  and  a  sufficient  security 
against  such  contingency,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
distribution  of  branches  in  different  States,  act- 
ing and  reacting'  upon  the  parent  institution, 
and  upon  each  other. 

Wednesday,  March  13. 
National  Bank. 

The  House  took  up  the  National  Bank  bill. 
Mr.  Athebton's  motion  to  make  the  rate  of 
subscribing  the  three  per  cent,  stock  "fifty" 
instead  of  "  sixty-five  "  per  cent,  being  still  un- 
der consideration,  this  motion  was  negatived ; 
and  Mr.  A.  subsequently  moved  to  receive  the 
three  per  cent,  at "  sixty  "  instead  of  "  sixty-five  " 
per  cent.,  which  was  also  negatived — 88  to  55. 

After  rejecting  various  other  propositions  to 
amend  the  bill,  among  'which  was  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Webstek  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
shares  to  four  hundred  dollars,  and  diminish  the 
number  to  87,500,  the  question  was  taken  on 
ordering  the  bill  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a 
third  time,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
82,  nays  61,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Atherton,  Baer, 
Bateman,  Betts,  Boss,  Bradbury,  Brown,  Calhoun, 
Cannon,  Champion,  Chappell,  Cflley,  Clarke  of  North 
Carolina,  Clark  of  Kentucky,  Clendennin,  Comstock, 
Condict,  Conner,  Creighton,  Crocheron,  Cuthbert, 
Edwards,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Gholson,  Grcsvenor, 
Hawes,  Henderson,  Hnger,  Hulbert,  Hungerfbrd, 
Ingham,  Irving  of  New  York,  Jackson,  Jewett,  Kerr 
of  Virginia,  King  of  North  Carolina,  Langdon,  Love, 
Lowndes,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  Mason,  McCoy,  McKee, 
Middleton,  Moore,  Mosely,  Murfree,  Nelson  of 
Massachusetts,  Noyes,  Pickens,  Pinkney,  Piper,  Rob- 
ertson, Sharpe,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia, Southard,  Stnrges,  TauL  Taylor  of  New  York, 
Taylor  of  Sonth  Carolina,  Telfair,  Thomas,  Troup, 
Townsend,  Tncker,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Wendover, 
Wheaton,  Wilde,  Wilkins,  Williams,  Willoughby, 
William  Wilson,  Woodward,  Wright,  Yancey,  and 
Yates. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Baker,  Barbour,  Bassett,  Blount, 
Breckenridge,  Burnside,  Cady,  Caldwell,  Clayton, 
Clopton,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Cnlpeper,  Darlington, 
Davenport,  Desha,  Gaston,  Gold,  Goldsborough, 
Goodwyn,  Hahn,  Hale,  Hall,  Hanson  Hardin,  Her- 
bert, Hopkinson,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Kent,  Law, 
Lewis,  Lovett,-Lyle,  Lyon,  Marsh,  Maryant,  McLean 
of  Kentucky,  McLean  of  Ohio,  Milnor,  Newton,  Orms- 
by,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Randolph,  Reed,  Root,  Ross, 
Ruggles,  Sergeant,  Savage,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Stanford,  Stearns,  Strong,  Tallmadge,  Vose,  Wallace, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Whiteside,  and 
Wilcox. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  two  Mes- 
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sages  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  enclosing  the  documents  respecting  the  pub- 
lic accounts  of  Colonel  James  Thomas,  called 
for  by  the  House ;  and  the  other  a  report  re- 
specting the  Cumberland  road;  -which  being 
severally  referred,  the  House  adjourned. 


Thubsday,  March  14. 
Monument  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Httger  from  the  joint  committee,  appoint- 
ed on  the  16th  ultimo,  respecting  the  remains 
of  the  late  General  Geobge  "Washington,  made 
a  report  containing  joint  resolutions  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  virtues  of  Geobge  Washington  ;  -which 
were  read,  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  Saturday  next.  The  report  is 
as  follows : 

That  they  have  carefully  and  attentively  examined 
into  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  their  respective  Houses  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  mid  Souse  of  Representatives 
of  tke  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
the  24th  of  December,  1799,  a  marble  monument  be 
erected  by  the  United  States  to  commemorate  the 
military,  political,  and  private  virtues  of  George 
Washington. 

That  tbe  receptacle  for  his  remains  be  prepared  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  the  monument 
be  placed  over  the  same,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  CapitoL 

That  on  the  four  sides  of  the  monument,  he  be 
represented — 

As  the  defender  of  his  country  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  the  war  before  the  Revolution. 

As  the  protector  of  her  rights  against  British  inva- 
sion, and  the  Captain  of  her  Armies  in  the  war  of 
independence. 

As  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  wisely 
administering  the  public  affairs  during  eight  years  of 
peace,  other  nations  being  engaged  in  war. 

As  a  private  citizen  voluntarily  retired  from  public 
office,  and  engaged  in  the  employments  of  agricul- 
ture. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
take  measures  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution  into 
execution. 

National  Bank. 

The  bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  read  a  third 
time ;  and  the  question  stated  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  to  oppose  it,  declaring  that 
he  had  long  held,  and  still  continued  to  hold, 
the  opinion  that  a  bank  formed  upon  proper  prin- 
ciples, would  be  good  for  the  country,  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  expressed  his  wish  that 
the  House,  by  agreeing  to  strike  out  the  objec- 
tionable part  of  the  bill,  would  justify  him  in 
agreeing  to  the  present  one.  He  said,  he  had 
two  objections  to  the  bill :  the  first,  the  unneces- 
sary magnitude  of  the  capital ;  the  other,  the 
vesting  Government  with  the  appointment  of 
Vol.  V.-40 


five  of  the  directors.  Of  the  first,  he  said,  that 
it  was  unprecedented ;  such  a  capital  had  never 
in  any  country  been  given  to  any  bank,  and  he 
considered  that  alone  as  sufficient  cause  for  re- 
jecting the  bill,  unless  its  advocates  could  de- 
monstrate that  it  was  necessary.  Besides,  the 
object  of  the  bill  being  to  restore  the  currency 
of  the  country  to  a  proper  condition,  the  rem- 
edy necessary  was  not  one  to  work  far  hence ; 
it  must  be  speedy,  for  which  this  capital  would 
not  answer,  as  it  was  to  come  in,  only  in  rever- 
sion ;  it  was  unalienable,  either  this  year  or  in 
the  next ;  and  he  challenged  gentlemen  to  show 
that  the  magnitude  of  tie  capital  had  any  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  great  object  of  the 
bill.  Besides,  he  contended  that  great  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  large  capital.  He 
reminded  the  House  that  the  very  gentlemen 
who  were  the  advocates  of  this  capital  were 
the  same  who  opposed  the  old  United  States 
Bank,  upon  the  grounds  that  it  would  intro- 
duce great  foreign  influence ;  and  insisted  that 
Jay's  Treaty  was  carried  by  it.  Yet  the  capi- 
tal of  that  bank  was  ten  millions  only — how 
then  could  they  now  insist  upon  a  capital  of 
thirty-five  millions  ?  If  then  there  was  danger 
in  one,  there  was,  of  course,  great  daager  in  the 
other.  The  worst  feature  in  this  capital,  he 
considered  to  be  its  connection  with  the  influ- 
ence given  to  Government  over  the  direction 
of  the  bank ;  and  to  throw  a  light  upon  his  in- 
tention, he  said,  that  if  any  means  could  be 
adopted  to  take  security'against  that  undue  in- 
fluence, he  would  even  now  vote  for  the  bill. 
That,  to  be  useful,  a  bank  must  be  independent 
of  Government,  had  long  been  a  maxim — in  our 
own  country  that  maxim  was  first  established 
by  the  report  of  Hamilton,  and  was  ratified  by 
Washington,  and  the  existence  and  conduct  of 
the  United  States  Bank  for  twenty-five  years 
confirmed  and  proved  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion.  What,  he  asked,  could  be  the  object 
of  the  provision?  Gentlemen  said  it  was  not 
to  control  the  bank — and  in  saying  so,  he  con- 
tended that  they  gave  up  the  argument ;  for,  as 
to  all  necessary  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
of  the  bank,  that  was  sufficiently  provided  for 
by  another  provision  of  the  bill.  But  if  not  for 
tie  purpose  of  exercising  an  undue  influence  in 
Government  over  the  directors,  he  asked,  what 
could  they  want  it  for.  Mr.  W.  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob  supported  the  bill,  and  insist- 
ed that  the  power  of  appointing  directors  could 
not  give  to  Government  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Webstee  apprehended.  Whatever  influence 
those  directors  created,  could  only  be  exercised 
by  being  backed  with  the  deposits  of  Govern- 
ment— take  away  those  deposits,  and  the  direct- 
ors were  nothing — for  they  had  no  control  but 
by  the  influence  of  the  deposits.  As  to  the 
amount  of  capital  he  never  thought  it  an  objec- 
tion ;  for,  in  order  to  encounter  the  obnoxious 
banks,  it  would  be  necesary  for  the  National 
Batik  to  have  a  proud  and  commanding  capital ; 
and  if  it  were  true,  as  Mr.  Webstee  himself  had 
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said,  that  more  of  active  capital  than  seven 
millions  could  not  be  brought  into  use,  the  rest 
would  be  inoperative  and  harmless.  For  his 
own  part,  Mr.  G.  should  not  be  afraid  of  a  capital 
of  a  hundred  millions ;  for  he  should  deprecate 
as  much  as  Mr.  Webster  a  real  Government 
bank,  because  it  would  not  answer  the  object 
for  which  this  was  intended — for  which  purpose 
it  must  be  entirely  independent ;  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  prove,  by  the  state  of  the  New  York 
banks,  that  the  Government  having  a  Bhare 
in  the  direction  was  perfectly  innocuous. 

Mr.  Huxbebt  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Oady  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  It  has  been  said,  that  the  great- 
est evil  with  which  our  country  is  now  afflicted, 
arises  from  the  conduct  of  the  State  banks  in 
refusing  to  pay  their  debts  ;  and  that  the  hope 
of  gain  will  deter  them  from  ever  esuming  a  cor- 
rect course  of  conduct,  unless  the  Government 
shall  compel  them  to  redeem  their  bills  in 
specie.  And,  sir,  the  friends  of  the  bill  upqn 
your  table  insist  that  it  will  furnish  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  which  threatens  ruin  to  our  coun- 
try ;  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  that  bill 
should  become  a  law,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Government  to  coerce  the  State  banks  to  alter 
their  conduct.  But,  sir,  what  security  have  we 
that  this  great  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  will,  if  incorpo- 
rated, be  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  State  banks  can  be  chastis- 
ed for  their  past  transgressions,  and  hereafter 
be  constrained  to  pursue  a  different  course? 
"What  security  have  we  that  the  National  Bank 
will  not  pursue  the  same  conduct  of  which  we 
complain  in  the  State  banks  ?  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  they  are  governed  by  motives  of  in- 
terest, and  will  never  voluntarily  redeem  their 
bills.  Will  not  the  National  Bank  be  governed 
by  the  same  motives  ;  will  it  not  pursue  that 
course  which  promises  the  greatest  profit  ?  Can 
you  hope,  sir,  that  the  magnitude  of  its  capital 
will  make  it  honest  ?  It  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  calculate  that  the  ferocity  of  a  lion  would 
be  decreased  as  his  size  was  increased.  What, 
sir,  are  the  provisions  incorporated  in  that  bill, 
by  which  the  instinct  of  the  National  Bank  is  to 
be  controlled,  and  the  bank  compelled  to  pay  its 
notes  ?  There  is  but  one  single  provision  calcu- 
lated to  have  that  effect,  but  what  may  be  found 
in  the  charter  of  every  bank  in  the  Union  ;  and 
that  provision,  considering  the  city  in  which  the 
bank  is  to  be  placed,  furnishes  no  security  that 
the  National  Bank  will  be  more  punctual  in  pay- 
ing its  debts  than  the  State  banks.  The  provision 
to  which  I  allude  is  this,  that  the  bank  is  made 
liable  to  pay  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  such  of  its  bills  as  shall  be  presented  for 
payment,  and  payment  be  refused.  What,  sir, 
would  be  thought  of  this  provision,  had  it  also 
provided  that  any  person  who  should  prosecute 
the  bank  should  pay  his  own  costs,  which  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  interest  of  twelve 
per  cent.?  Sir,  the  provision  would  be  con- 
sidered useless,  it  would  be  deemed  a  mockery. 


Yet  such  is  the  provision  in  effect ;  because  this 
bank  can  only  be  sued  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  plaintiff  must  pay  all,  or  nearly 
all,  his  own  costs.  Had  the  bank  been  placed 
in  New  York,  where  defendants  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  costs  of  compelling  them  to  do  justice, 
the  amount  of  such  costs,  and  the  twelve  per 
cent,  interest,  would  have  some  influence  in  in- 
ducing the  bank  to  pay  its  debts.  But  being 
placed  in  Philadelphia,  the  bank  will  feel  pro- 
tected against  its  creditors ;  it  will  know  that 
no  one  of  its  creditors,  for  any  ordinary  sum, 
can  prosecute  without  submitting  to  a  loss.  Sir, 
the  bills  of  this  bank  are  to  be  circulated  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  no  person 
who  resides  out  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  think  of  prosecuting  the  bank,  while  he 
could  dispose  of  its  bills  for  any  reasonable  dis- 
count. We  have  then  no  security  that  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  if  incorporated,  will  pay  its  notes, 
but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  at  once  adopt 
the  practice  of  the  State  banks,  and  thus 
render  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  almost 
incurable. 

Mr.  Olopton  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
detain  the  House;  it  was  utterly  out  of  his 
power  to  do  so,  if  he  were  ever  so  willing;  the 
situation  of  his  health  would  not  admit  of  it: 
but  that  he  rose  merely  to  enter  his  protest,  in 
as  solemn  a  manner  as  he  was  able,  against  the 
doctrine  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Weight) — a  doctrine  which,  he  be- 
lieved, had  diffused  itself  extensively  among 
members  of  this  House — that  is,  that  acts  of 
Congress,  and  the  execution  of  them,  deter- 
mined and  settled  the  constitutional  question  as 
to  the  right  of  future  legislation  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  those  acts,  so  that  when  the  subject-  ■ 
matter  of  any  former  act,  which  had  teen 
regularly  executed,  should  be  proposed  to  this 
Legislature  as  the  object  of  a  new  act,  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  be  constitutional  or  not,  was 
precluded  from  any  further  examination,  and 
the  Legislature  bound  to  consider  the  act  as 
authorized  by  the  constitution.  This  doctrine 
he  abhorred,  and  took  this  occasion  to  enter  his 
most  solemn  protest  against  it. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  have  been  long  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it  at  the  gloomiest  period  of  Federal 
times,  and  have  been  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Kepublican  Administration  since ;  and  I 
must  say,  that  of  all  the  pernicious  doctrines  I 
have  ever  heard  advanced,  this,  in  my  view,  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious. 

Are  gentlemen,  said  he,  whose  fancies  are 
tickled  with  this  new  idea,  apprised  of  what 
may  be  the  consequence  of  deciding  and  settling 
constitutional  questions  by  this  standard?  Do 
they  not  see  that  a  few  acts  of  Congress,  affect- 
ing the  great  essential  principles  of  personal 
liberty  and  personal  property,  might  destroy 
every  thing  valuable  in  the  constitution?  We 
have,  said  he,  already  witnessed  evil  times,  and 
evil  times  may  again  occur  (I  wish  they  may 
not  be  fast  approaching),  when  such  acts  may 
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be  passed.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  already  gone,  for,  by 
this  doctrine,  you  declare  that  you  have  a  right 
to  revive  the  Sedition  act  whenever  you  please. 
That  act  had  all  the  public  recognitions  spoken 
of  as  sanctioning  and  confirming  the  validity  of 
the  bank  act.  It  was  enacted  in  due  form  of 
legislation,  carried,  fully  into  execution,  as  a 
valid  law  of  the  land,  by  judges  and  by  juries, 
on  many  grievous  and  oppressive  prosecutions ; 
some  of  its  victims  heavily  fined,  and  subjected 
to  long  and  severe  imprisonment;  while  the 
whole  community  submitted  to  the  progress  of 
its  operation ;  and,  though  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  in  some  sections  of  the  Union  de- 
nounced it  with  expressions  of  abhorrence,  at 
the  same  time  as  large  a  proportion,  perhaps, 
in  some  other  sections,  made  no  objection  to  it. 
Thus  it  continued  in  force  and  operation  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  was 
enacted. 

I  have  said,  sir,  observed  Mr.  C,  and  I  feel 
myself  justified  in  making  the  declaration,  that, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  already  gone;  for,  if  this  doctrine  be 
correct,  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  revive  the  Sedition  act,  or  pass  a  similar  one, 
is  established,  and  the  free  use  of  the  press  is 
every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature. 
The  right  no  longer  exists,  if  the  use  can  be 
taken  away  or  restrained,  ad  libitum,  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  and  if  that  act  is  authorized 
by  the  constitution.  But,  sir,  continued  he,  the 
doctrine  is  not  correct — it  is  grossly  incorrect — 
it  irf  a  horrible  political  heresy.  It  is  equally 
incorrect,  equally  heretical,  applied  to  this  bill. 

The  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  such 
a  doctrine  as  this,  said  Mr.  0.,  would  be  that 
the  constitution  itself,  the  supreme  rule,  by 
which  all  Legislatures  acting  under  it  should  be 
governed,  and  which  they  are  sworn  to  support, 
in  making  their  laws,  would,  in  a  process  of 
time,  be  superseded  and  rendered  altogether  a 
dead  letter  by  a  series  of  the  acts  of  those  Legis- 
latures ;  nor  would  it  require  that  the  series  be 
a  very  long  one.  What  a  monstrous  doctrine ! 
he  exclaimed.  He  felt  himself  totally  unable  to 
denounce  it  in  terms  any  way  adequate  to  its 
enormity.  He  lamented  this  inability,  this  want 
of  physical  power  to  expose  it  in  such  a  manner 
as,  he  believed,  it  ought  to  be  exposed. 

Messrs.  Stanford,  Hanson,  and  Piokebing, 
also  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
concluded  the  debate  by  a  few  remarks  in  favor 
of  it. 

The  question  was  loudly  called  for  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sitting;  and,  being  taken  at  a 
late  hour,  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
•^aa — yeas  80,  nays  71,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Atherton,  Baer, 
Betts,  Boss,  Bradbury,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Cannon, 
Champion,  Chappell,  Clarke  of  N.  C,  Clark  of  Ky., 
Clendennin,  Comstock,  Condiot,  Conner,  Creighton, 
Crocheron,  Cuthbert,  Edwards,  Forney,  Forsyth, 
Gholson,  Griffin,  Grosvenor,  Hawes,  Henderson,  Hu- 
ger,  Hulbert,  Hungerford,  Ingham,  Irving  of  New 


York,  Jackson,  Jewett,  Kerr  of  Va.,  King  of  N  C, 
Love,  Lowndes,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  Mason,  McCoy, 
McKee,  Middleton,  Moore,  Mosely,  Mnrfree,  Nelson 
of  Massachusetts,  Parris,  Pickens,  Pinkney,  Piper, 
Robertson,  Sharpe,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Southard,  Taul,  Taylor  of  New  York,  Tay- 
lor of  South  Carolina,  Telfair,  Thomas,  Throop, 
Townsend,  Tucker,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Wendover, 
"Wheaton,  Wilde,  Wilkin,  Williams,  Willoughby, 
Thomas  Wilson,  William  Wilson,  Woodward,  Wright, 
Yancey,  and  Yates. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Biker,  Barbour,  Bassett,  Bennett, 
Birdsall,  Blount,  Breckenridge,  Burnside,  Burwell, 
Cady,  Caldwell,  Cilley,  Clayton,  Clopton,  Cooper, 
Crawford,  Culpeper,  Darlington,  Davenport,  Desha, 
Gaston,  Gold,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Hahn,  Hale, 
Hall,  Hanson,  Hardin,  Herbert,  Hopkinson,  Johnson 
of  Virginia,  Kent,  Langdon,  Law,  Lewis,  Lovett, 
Lyle,  Lyon,  Marsh,  Mayrant,  McLean  of  Kentucky, 
McLean  of  Ohio,  Milnor,  Newton,  Noyes,  Ormsby, 
Pickering,  Pitkin,  Randolph,  Reed,  Root,  Ross, 
Ruggles,  Sergeant,  Savage,  Sheffey,  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Stanford,  Stearns,  Strong,  Stnrges,  Tag- 
gart,  Tallmadge,  Vose,  Wallace,  Ward  of  Massachu- 
setts, Ward  of  New  York,  Webster,  Whiteside,  and 
Wilcox.* 


*  The  events  of  tlie  war — the  difficulty  about  currency, 
loans  and  taxes — ga^e  us  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  changed  the  relative  position  of  the  two  political 
parties  towards  such  an  institution.  The  first  bank,  both  in 
its  inception  and  termination,  was  essentially  a  party  meas- 
ure— supported  by  the  Federal  members,  opposed  by  the 
Republicans ;  and  the  argument  mainly  turning  on  its  un- 
constitutionality, and  its  tendency  to  become  a  political  ma- 
chine. The  great  argument  for  it  was,  as  a  necessary  means 
to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers.  The  financial  dis- 
tress of  the  Government  during  the  war  of  1812,  seemed  to 
favor  the  idea  of  that  necessity,  and  changed  the  attitude  of 
the  Republican  party,  as  a  party,  towards  it — though  with 
many  exceptions.  They  created  the  second  bank ;  and,  af- 
ter twenty  years'  experience,  the  same  party  refused  to  con- 
tinue it;  and  left  the  country  without  a  National  Bank. 
Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  another 
period  of  twenty  years'  experience  has  come  to  decide  upon 
the  validity  of  the  reasons  on  which  its  constitutionality  and 
utility  were  made  to  depend ;  and  this  experience  has  in- 
validated the  former.  It  has  proved  that  a  National  Bank 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  granted  power, 
either  in  war  or  peace :  and  so  the  constitutional,  as  well  as 
the  expedient  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  The  revival  of 
the  gold  currency,  and  the  creation  of  on  Independent 
Treasury,  has  superseded  the  calls  for  banks— for  Federal  use 
—either  State  or  National;  and  leaves  nothing  but  the 
paper  currency  to  he  regulated,  so  as  to  suppress  small 
notes,  to  give  all  the  States  a  perfect  currency.  That  sup- 
pression can  be  effected  by  a  stamp  duty,  imposed  as  a  fair 
measure  of  revenue.  Banks  have  now  become  so  numer- 
ous, and  issue  such  myriads  of  notes,  and  make  so  much 
money  out  of  the  peoplo.  that  they  present  themselves  as  a 
fit  subject  of  permanent  taxation.  A  moderate  and  uniform 
stamp  tax  on  each  bank  note— on  each  piece  of  paper  issued 
for  currency — would  have  the  effect.  The  larger  notes 
would  not  feel  it,  the  smaller  could  not  bear  it:  and  it 
would  be  at  the  option  of  the  issuer  to  take  his  choice  of  the 
denominations  he  would  use.  A  fair,  uniform  stamp  duty 
wouldnotbeafien«%,  but  a  tax,  yielding,  in  the  present 
universality  of  bank  notes,  a  good  revenue,  and  taxing  the 
power  which  above  all  ought  to  pay — the  moneyed  power. 
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Friday,  March  22. 
The  Tariff.— Cotton  Goods. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  hill  to  regu- 
late the  tariff  of  duties — Mr.  Clay's  motion  to 
increase  the  duty  on  imported  cotton  cloths 
to  thirty  per  cent.,  heing  still  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  he  had  risen  yesterday  for 
the  purpose  of  replying  to  some  observations 
that  were  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, (Mr.  Robertson,)  and  also  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr. 
Lowndes,) — he  had  not  intended  then  to  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  he 
should  not  abuse  the  indulgence  he  had  received 
by  doing  it  now. 

As  respects  the  revenue  question,  Mr.  I.  said, 
he  had  not  expected  to  have  seen  the  discussion 
assume  this  direction,  because  the  great  princi- 
ple involved  in  this  bill  was  not  a  revenue  pro- 
position. Congress  had  already  provided  by 
law  for  all  the  revenues  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Government,  and  the  only  relation 
this  bill  could  have  to  the  revenue  was,  the 
general  limit  of  the  aggregate  of  the  duties  to 
be  imposed.  Its  great  primary  object  was  to 
make  such  a  modification  of  duties  upon  the 
various  articles  of  importation,  as  would  give 
the  necessary  and  proper  protection  and  sup- 
port to  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  The  revenue  is  only  an 
incidental  consideration,  and  it  ought  not  to 
have  any  influence  in  the  decision  upon  the 
proposition  before  the  committee.  With  a  view 
then,  to  these  great  objects,  is  it  not  most  ob- 
viously the  policy  of  the  Government  to  insure 
to  its  agriculture  the  advantage  of  a  home 
market  that  cannot  be  affected  by  the  caprice 
and  vexatious  impositions  of  foreign  nations  ? 
The  principal  raw  materials  used  in  our  manu- 
factories have  become  great  staples  of  the  coun- 
try, the  value  of  which  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  demand  for  them  at  home,  as  well 
as  many  other  articles  that  cannot  now  find  a 
market  anywhere  else.  Mr.  I.  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  pursue  the  argument  on  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  mention 
it,  the  intelligence  of  the  House  would  supply 
the  omission.  But  the  manufacturing  interests 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  fate  of  this  bill  and 
its  details.  It  is  believed  that  not  less  than 
$100,000,000  have  been  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  these  furnish,  in  times  of  prosperity, 
profitable  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
persons  who  could  procure  subsistence  in  no 


and  -which  makes  money  by  injuring  the  community,  and 
especially  the  laboring  classes,  by  a  pestiferous  issue  of  small 
paper.  A  stamp  duty  of  twenty -five  cents  on  each  piece  of 
currency  paper,  would  probably  suppress  the  paper  circu- 
lation, below  the  denomination  of  our  largest  gold  coin — 
twenty  dollars;  and  give  u&.the  full  use  of  all  our  gold  and 
silver  coins. 


other  way ;  they  consume  vast  quantities  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  and  create  a  demand 
for  raw  materials  which  are  imported  from 
abroad,  to  an  extent  not  easily  believed  by 
those  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  facts ;  they  supply  substantial  and  valuable 
fabrics  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
people,  which  they  can  pay  for  with  their  sur- 
plus products,  and  contribute  to  the  completion 
of  by  their  own  labor.  The  revenue  question 
must,  therefore,  he  considered  as  a  minor  con- 
sideration, even  if  it  had  been  shown  (which  it 
has  not)  that  the  proposed  duty  would  yield 
either  too  much  or  too  little  revenue. 

Mr.  Lowndes  again  entered  into  a  particular 
defence  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
degree  of  encouragement  which  the  bill  proposed 
giving  to  our  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
replied,  in  detail,  to  the  arguments  of  Messrs. 
Ingham  and  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay  followed  in  support  of  his  motion, 
and  in  reply  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
in  opposition  to  it. 

Messrs.  Gold  and  Huxbebt  also  successively 
advocated  the  amendment,  and  the  expediency 
of  extending  an  indubitable  encouragement  and 
security  to  our  manufacturing  citizens. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Clay's 
motion  to  increase  the  duty  on  cottons  to  thirty 
per  cent,  and  carried — ayes  68,  noes  61. 


Saturday,  March  23. 
Allowance  of  Interest. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience  to  the 
resolution  of  the  21st  instant,  respecting  the  al- 
lowance of  interest  on  charges  against  the  War 
Department ;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  War,  March  23,  1816. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  of  the  21st  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  the  general  usage  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  pay  no  interest  upon  any  demand 
whatever,  without  regard  to  its  origin. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1814,  and 
through  the  whole  of  1815,  the  Department,  being 
unable  to  discharge  the  multiplied  and  extensive  de- 
mands which  were  made  upon  it,  in  some  instances 
authorized  different  officers  employed  in  disbursing 
the  public  money,  and  various  contractors,  to  obtain 
money  upon  a  loan ;  and,  in  some  instances  where 
their  bills  were  presented  and  remained  unpaid  for 
the  want  of  funds,  assurances  were  given  to  the  banks 
that  interest  would  be  paid  upon  them  if  they  were 
taken  up  by  them.  In  all  such  cases,  interest  has 
been  paid.  Interest  has  also  been  allowed  upon  bills 
drawn  by  contractors  pursuant  to  their  contracts, 
which  have  been  protested  for  the  want  of  funds. 
This  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  been  allowed, 
except  upon  special  agreement  to  that  effect.  No 
distinction  has  been  made  between  bills  drawn  for 
money  actually  received  by  a  public  agent,  and  for 
debts  contracted  by  suoh  agent  in  the  course  of  his 
official  duty. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Speaker. 

Cumberland  Hood. 

Mr.  Jaoksou,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  12th  instant,  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
execution  of  the  act  to  regulate  the  laying  out 
and  making  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  made  a 
report  thereon ;  which  was  read,  and  committed 
to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  1816.  The  report  is  as 
follows : 

That  they  have  attentively  considered  the  subject 
confided  to  them,  and  respectfully  submit  to  the  House 
the  following  facts  and  observations :  It  appears  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1802, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  that  on  condition  that  the  Convention  of 
the  said  State  would  provide  by  an  ordinance,  irrevo- 
cable without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  that 
each  tract  of  land  sold  by  Congress,  after  the  30th 
of  June  next,  ensuing,  shall  be,  and  remain  exempt 
from  any  tax  laid  by  order  or  under  authority  of  the 
State,  whether  for  State,  county,  township,  or  any 
other  purpose  whatever,  for  the  term  of  five  years 
from  and  after  the  day  of  sale :  the  United  States 
among  other  stipulations  agreed  to  apply  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
said  lands,  from  and  after  the  said  30th  of  June,  to 
the  laying  out  and  making  public  roads,  leading 
from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  State,  and  through  the  same ; 
such  roads  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
with  the  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which 
the  same  shall  pass.  It  further  appears  that  these 
conditions  were  accepted  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the 
29th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  subject,  as  re- 
gards the  road  fund,  to  a  modification  which  provides 
that  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sales  aforesaid  should  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  be  applied  to 
the  making  roads  within  the  same.  It  also  appears 
by  an  act  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1803,  that  this 
modification  received  the  sanction  of  Congress ;  and 
that  in  pursuance  of  this  compact  a  law  was  passed 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1806,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
lay  out  a  road  from  Cumberland,  or  a  point  in  its 
vicinity,  to  the  river  Ohio ;  and,  on  their  report,  to 
pursue  such  measures  as  in  his  opinion  were  proper, 
to  obtain  from  the  States  through  which  the  road  was 
laid  out,  their  consent  to  its  location  and  completion. 

It  further  appears  to  the  committee  that  the  loca- 
tion crossing  portions  of  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  applications  were  made 
to  their  respective  Legislatures,  and  permission  was 
given  by  each,  to  open  and  establish  the  said  road. 

By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  it  appears  that  of  the  appro- 


priations heretofore  made  towards  completing  this 
road,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of 

$410,000  00 
There  have  been  expended  $285,786  69 
Carried  to  the  surplus  fund     22,679  75 


308,486  35 
Leaving  a  balance  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1816,  of  101,513  65 
applicable  to  that  object.  And  that  a  further  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  is  recommended  by  that  report 
to  complete  the  road  to  Brownsville  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River ;  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  survey  from 
thence  by  Washington  and  Alexandria  to  Wheeling, 
and  to  make  the  road  at  and  from  Wheeling  to  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteenth  mile  tree,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles. 

It  also  appears  by  the  letter  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  road  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
frequent  abuses  are  committed  on  the  road,  such  as 
throwing  down  the  walls,  digging  away  the  banks, 
&c,  and  he  suggests  that  measures  ought  to  be 
promptly  adopted  to  prevent,  and  to  punish  these 
outrages. 

This  investigation  suggested  to  the  committee  two 
points  of  inquiry,  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
directed.  First,  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  work 
already  completed  against  lawless  violence ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  propriety  of  making  an  ample  appropria- 
tion for  advancing  its  progress  to  completion,  in  order 
that  the  benefits  it  promises  may  soon  be  realized. 

In  considering  the  first  point,  although  it  appears 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  com- 
municated at  the  last  session,  doubts  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  pass  any  laws  for  punishing  the  offend- 
ers, the  committee  do  not  perceive  any  defect  of  juris- 
diction. Without  controverting  the  opinion  that  the 
constitution  does  not,  in  virtue  of  any  grant  of  power 
conferred  by  that  instrument,  authorize  Congress  to 
open  roads  and  canals  in  any  State,  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  all,  that  if  a  compact  be  made  with  a 
State  for  which  the  nation  receives  an  equivalent,  as 
in  this  case,  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  a  road  shall 
be  opened  by  the  Government  of  the  Union,  and  the 
States  through  which  the  road  passes  grant  the  right 
to  make  it,  that  the  performance  of  such  compact  is 
not  in  contravention  of  that  construction ;  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  has  in  no 
instance  been  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
acts  of  legislation  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  The 
permission  of  the  States  having  been  given,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  all  the  powers  ob- 
viously necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  grant  into 
complete  effect  and  preserve  it  inviolable,  have  been 
conferred  also.  A  different  construction  would  render 
the  consent  a  nullity,  and  exempt  from  punishment, 
as  well  the  individuals  who  resisted  the  execution  of 
the  work,  as  those  that  afterwards  destroyed  it. 

If  the  right  to  punish  these  offences  belongs  to  the 
National  Government,  it  may  he  effected  without  the 
passage  of  any  law,  by  indictment  or  information  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  or  by  enacting  stat- 
utory provisions  fixing  the  penalties.  It  being  a 
fundamental  right  of  the  judiciary  inherent  in  every 
Government,  to  punish  all  offences  against  the  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  of  a  delegated  power,  independ- 
ently of  express  legislative  sanctions.  Although  the 
committee  deem  it  proper  to  make  this  explicit  as- 
sertion of  a  right  which  it  may  become  necessary  to 
exercise  on  some  future  occasion,  in  case  of  a  peremp- 
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tory  refusal  by  a  State  to  pass  any  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, yet  as  tliey  believe  no  sucb  disposition  exists  in 
relation  to  the  road  in  question,  and  the  prosecutions 
under  State  laws  may  be  most  effectual  in  preventing 
the  practices  complained  of,  becauso  of  the  distances 
to  the  places  where  the  respective  Federal  courts  are 
held,  they  abstain  from  recommending  at  this  time, 
the  passage  of  any  law  upon  that  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry,  viz. : 
the  amount  of  appropriation  proper  to  be  made  at 
the  present  session,  it  appears  to  the  committee  that 
although  the  fund  chargeable  with  the  reimbursement 
of  expenditures  has  been  anticipated,  it  is  growing 
more  productive  every  year,  and  will  be  eventually 
adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  completing  the 
road. 

If  Congress  persevere  with  becoming  spirit  in  this 
great  public  work,  we  shall  soon  see  one  of  the  best 
roads  in  the  world  over  the  chains  of  mountains  which 
separate  the  western  from  the  Atlantic  waters,  and 
which,  but  a  few  years  since,  were  supposed  to  pre- 
sent insurmountable  obstacles  to  a  safe  and  easy  in- 
tercourse. The  committee  learn,  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  the  State  of  Maryland  is  engaged  in 
extending  the  turnpike  road  that  reaches  from  Balti- 
more to  Boonesborough,  on  to  Fort  Cumberland ; 
and,  ia  all  probability,  it  will  be  completed  before  the 
national  road  from  that  point  to  the  Ohio  is  finished. 

It  is  not  intended  to  expatiate  at  large  upon  the 
moral,  political,  and  physical  advantages  of  this  road 
to  the  nation.  They  doubtless  entered  fully  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  Congress  by  whom  the  original 
law  was  passed  ;  time  and  experience  have  given  the 
fulness  of  their  sanctions  to  the  wisdom  of  their  deci- 
sion ;  and  it  is  alike  a  source  of  surprise  and  regret  to 
the  committee,  that  the  work  has  been  suffered,  with 
the  ample  means  possessed  by  the  Government,  to 
linger  for  a  period  of  more  than  nine  years.  A  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  it  now  can  alone,  in  any  degree, 
repair  the  past  neglect ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
committee,  no  subject  is  more  deserving  the  favor  of 
Congress.  They  are  aware  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some  that  the  Western  country  already  holds 
out  sufficient  lures  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic 
States  to  migrate  thither,  and  that  it  is  impolitic  to 
contribute  to  their  increase,  which  will  be  the  effect, 
as  it  is  supposed,  of  giving  facilities  to  such  removal. 
The  error  of  this  reasoning  is  proved  by  the  infallible 
test  of  experience,  applied  to  the  past  and  present 
population  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
mountains.  The  emigrant  removes  with  intention  to 
reside  for  life  in  his  new  habitation ;  and  when  he 
determines  upon  such  removal,  he  bestows  but  little 
attention  upon  the  inquiry  whether  the  road  on  which 
he  has  to  travel  is  a  very  good  one,  or  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  principal  State  roads  now  used.  This 
policy,  therefore,  although  it  cannot  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  "West,  may,  and,  if  persisted  in,  soon 
will  materially  affect  his  future  connections  with  the 
Eastern  country  in  all  the  ramifications  of  a  mutually 
profitable  trade  and  intercourse.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  a  water  over  a  land  communication  for 
the  purposes  of  transporting  all  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, will  not  be  denied  by  any ;  and  trade  will  always 
seek  that  channel  which  affords  it  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  realizing  its  legitimate  profits.  "Whenever, 
therefore,  land  and  water  communication  are  found 
to  possess  a  fair  competition  with  each  other  in  any 
country,  the  improvements  on  both  must  be  equal  to 
prevent  the  monopoly  of  either. 


The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
by  steamboats,  is  now  in  its  infancy ;  its  success  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  it  is  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
corresponding  to  that  success.  During  the  last  years 
the  sugar  and  cotton  of  Louisiana  were  brought  up 
by  the  water  to  Pittsburg,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  demand,  were  transported  thence  in 
wagons  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  sold  at  prices  afford- 
ing a  profit  to  the  owner.  "With  the  great  advantages 
of  steam  navigation,  unless  the  roads  across  the  moun- 
tains are  much  improved,  the  merchants  of  the  "West- 
ern country  will  cease  to  purchase  goods  from  the 
importers  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
&c,  and  New  Orleans  will  soon  become  the  sole 
emporium  of  their  trade. 

This  result  never  can  be  produced  if  a  due  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  in- 
ternal communication.  The  rivers  that  take  their 
rise  in  the  mountains  may  be  made  navigable.  In 
various  sections  of  the  country,  the  portage  between 
them  can  be  diminished  to  an  inconsiderable  distance, 
and  roads  passing  over  the  entire  route  will  present 
an  option  to  the  merchants  as  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Their  connections  have  been  formed  for 
a  considerable  period.  These  have  begotten  confi- 
dence, and  a  mutuality  of  interests  which  bind  the 
parties  to  a  future  intercourse,  and  which  will  not  be 
changed  unless  for  a  positive  and  unequivocal  benefit. 

But  the  advantages  of  an  intimate  commercial  con- 
nection, though  addressed  to  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ties, are  not  the  most  important.  Good  roads  have 
an  influence  over  physical  impossibilities.  By  dimin- 
ishing the  natural  impediments,  they  bring  places 
and  their  inhabitants  nigher  to  each  other.  They 
increase  the  value  of  lands,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
in  remote  situations,  and  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
supply,  prevent  those  sudden  fluctuations  of  prices, 
alike  prejudicial  to  the  grower  and  consumer.  They 
promote  a  free  intercourse  among  the  citizens  of  re- 
mote places,  by  which  unfounded  prejudices  and 
animosities  are  dissipated,  local  and  sectional  feelings 
are  destroyed,  and  a  nationality  of  character,  so  de- 
sirable to  be  encouraged,  is  universally  inculcated. 

The  road,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  particular 
inquiry  of  the  committee,  has  additional  recommenda- 
tions. It  leads  as  far  as  "Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  Seat  of  Government  to  the 
important  frontier  of  the  United  States  on  the  Upper 
Lakes;  and  if,  as  the  committee  suppose,  it  be  the 
true  policy  of  the  nation  to  have  a  direct  military 
communication  for  the  entire  distance,  a  road  can  be 
extended  from  Washington,  and  passing,  as  it  will, 
through  a  large  extent  of  public  lands,  inducements 
will  be  held  out  to  the  Western  settlers  to  purchase 
them,  and  by  a  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  considerable  military  force 
in  that  quarter  will  be  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
superseded. 

These  constitute  a  part  of  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  the  committee  to  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  this  time, 
and  therefore  they  submit  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  entitled  "  An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  Government  for  the 

year  1816,"  be  amended  in  the line  by  inserting 

the  following  paragraph : 

"  For  making  the  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose, $300,000." 
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Attorney-  General. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesidest  of  the  United  States  : 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  complying  with 
their  resolution  of  the  29th  of  February  last. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
March  22,  1816. 

Treasury  Department,  March  21,  1816. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  referred  the  resolution  of 
the  29th  of  February,  1816,  requesting  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives  "  a  statement 
of  the  cases  in  which  he  has  employed  or  caused  to 
be  employed,  counsel  to  assist  the  Attorney-General 
prosecuting  causes  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ;  stating,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  amount 
of  the  property  in  dispute  in  each  case,  the  names  of 
the  counsel  so  employed,  the  period  of  employing 
them,  and  the  compensation  granted  to  them  in  each 
case  ;  also  the  manner  of  making  such  compensation, 
and  the  fund  out  of  which  the  same  was  paid,"  has 
the  honor  to  present  the  following  report : 

That  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
Government  to  employ  counsel  to  assist  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  also  the  district  attorneys,  in  cases  of 
great  importance,  either  as  to  the  principle  or  as  to 
the  value  involved  in  the  controversy.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, so  early  as  the  February  term,  1796,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Alexander  Hamilton  received  a  fee 
of  $500  to  assist  the  Attorney-General  in  maintain- 
ing the  affirmative  upon  the  question  respecting  the 
constitutionality  of  the  carriage  tax ;  and  Alexander 
Campbell  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  counsel,  maintaining 
the  negative,  received  a  fee  of  §233  33,  under  an 
agreement  that,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  final 
decision,  the  United  States  should  pay  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  transfer  of  the  cause  from  the  circuit 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  on  the  24th  of  March,  1804,  in  obedience  to 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
3d  of  the  same  month,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
presented  a  statement  "  of  all  the  moneys  which,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  present  Government,  had 
been  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
fees  to  assistant  counsel,  and  for  legal  advice  in  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  in  which  were  distin- 
guished the  several  sums,  when  paid,  for  what  services, 
and  to  whom  paid  respectively,"  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  the  sum  of  $5,022  16. 

That  the  statement  hereunto  annexed,  marked  A, 
contains  a  like  specification  of  all  the  moneys  paid,  or 
payable,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  24th  March,  1804,  until  the  present  time,  for 
the  employment  of  counsel  to  assist,  or  to  represent, 
the  Attorney-General  in  causes  depending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  amounting,  in  the 
whole,  to  the  sum  of  $4,540. 

That  this  Department  does  not  possess  the  means 
of  stating  the  amount  of  the  property  in  dispute,  in 
each  case,  in  which  assistant  counsel  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Supreme  Court;  but  it  is  confidently 
believed,  from  general  information,  that  in  every 
such  case,  either  the  value  of  the  property  was  great, 
or  the  principle  of  the  controversy  was  important ;  or 
the  employment  of  assistant  counsel  in  the  cases  of 
sickness,  or  other  casualties,  was  essential  to  the 
public  interests,  as  will  more  particularly  appear  by 
the  notes  accompanying  statement  A. 


That  the  manner  of  making  the  compensation  to 
the  assistant  counsel  has  uniformly  been  by  issuing 
the  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  founded 
upon  the  official  settlement  of  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor ;  and  by  paying  the  amount,  either  out  of 
the  appropriation,  annually  passed  by  Congress,  "  for 
the  discharge  of  such  miscellaneous  claims  against 
the  United  States,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  shall 
have  been  admitted  in  due  course  of  settlement  at 
the  Treasury ;"  or  out  of  the  appropriations  annually 
made  "for  the  discharge  of  such  demands  against  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  civil  department,  not 
otherwise  provided^br,  as  shall  have  been  admitted 
in  due  course  of  settlement  at  the  Treasury." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  J.  DALLAS, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Statement  A. 

March  19,  1805. — Alexander  James  Dallas 
was  employed  to  assist  the  Attorney-General 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  argument 
of  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  the 
assignees  of  Blight,  a  bankrupt,  for  which 
he  received  a  compensation  of  -       -     $500 

Note. — In  this  case,  the  claim  of  a  general  pri- 
ority for  the  satisfaction  of  debts  due  to  the 
United  States,  occurred.  The  amount  in 
dispute  was  considerable,  but  the  principle 
involved  was  of  much  more  importance. 
The  Attorney- General  being  indisposed,  the 
assistant  counsel  argued  the  case  alone. 

January  1,  1813. — Alexander  James  Dallas 
was  employed  to  assist  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral in  the  case  of  the  French  Government 
schooner  Balou,  (formerly  the  Exchange,) 
and  generally  in  the  business  of  the  United 
States,  at  February  term,  1812,  for  which 
he  received  a  compensation  of  -  -  1,200 

Note. — The  Balou  was  a  public  armed  vessel 
of  France,  attached  in  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia by  persons  claiming  her  as  their  prop- 
erty. The  case  involved  the  important 
question  whether  snch  an  attachment  would 
fie  j  and  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  France,  the  President  directed  it  to  be 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Pinkney,  the  Attorney-General,  being  re- 
cently appointed,  requested  also  some  gen- 
eral assistance  in  the  business  of  the  term, 
to  prevent  delay.  Mr.  Dallas  argued  the 
case  of  the  Exchange,  and  ten  other  cases. 

May  14,  1808. — Walter  Jones  was  employed 
to  assist  the  Attorney-General  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  upon  the  argument  of  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  the  schooner  Betsey 
and  Charlotte,  William  Yeaton,  claimant, 
for  which  he  received  a  compensation  of  -       200 

February  7,  1814. — William  Pinkney,  having 
resigned  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  was 
employed  as  counsel  to  argue  the  cases  of 
the  United  States  depending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  February  term,  1814,  for  which  he 
received  a  compensation  of        -        -  1,000 

Note. — Mr  Pinkney's  resignation,  though  pre- 
viously intimated,  was  not  received  until 
the  term  had  commenced ;  and  Mr.  Rush, 
who  was  appointed  his  successor,  could  not 
take  the  oath  of  office,  under  his  commis- 
sion dated    the   10th  of  February,   1814, 
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until  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  In  ac- 
cepting his  appointment,  it  was  explicitly 
understood  that  he  did  not  undertake  to 
argue  the  causes  of  the  United  States  during 
the  current  term,  as  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  read  the  records,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  alternative,  either  to  postpone 
the  public  business  until  the  next  term,  or 
to  engage  the  services  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  who 
had  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  records. 
He  was  accordingly  engaged,  and  he  pro- 
cured decisions  in  many  important  cases, 
besides  giving  a  general  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  term.  Mr.  Pinkney's  compensation  has 
not  been  paid  at  the  Treasury,  but  has  been 
credited  in  his  account  as  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  London. 

November  14,  1814. — John  Law  was  employed 
to  prepare  the  statements  of  the  cases  de- 
pending before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Feb- 
ruary term,  1814,  for  which  he  received  a 
compensation  of 

Note, — Mr.  Pinkney  having  only  undertaken 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  counsel,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  engage  Mr.  Law's  services  in  the 
Solicitor's  business. 

February  — ,  1815. — Walter  Jones  was  em- 
ployed, on  account  of  the  extreme  indisposi- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  United  States  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  February  term,  1815,  and 
a  compensation  has  been  authorized,  but 
not  yet  paid,  of 
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The  Tariff—Sugar  Tax. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  to  regulate 
the  tariff  of  duties. 

Mr.  Betts  made  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
words  ad  valorem,  in  the  clause  fixing  the  duty 
on  woollens  and  cottons;  which  was  negatived, 
ayes  40,  noes  65. 

Mr.  Webster  submitted  a  motion  to  alter  the 
tariff  proposed  on  cottons ;  by  laying  a  maximum 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  two  years,  and  then 

gradually  reducing  it  to per  cent.    Mr.  W. 

offered  several  arguments  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  he 
withdrew  it,  for  the  present,  to  wait  some  infor- 
mation which  would  enable  the  House  to  act 
more  understandingly  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smith  then  moved  to  increase  the  duty 
on  lump  and  loaf  sugar  to  eighteen  cents  per 
pound — believing  that  the  manufactories  of  the 
article  now  established  in  the  United  States  were 
fully  able  to  supply  the  whole  country,  and  the 
duty  proposed  by  the  bill  being  in  his  opinion 
insufficient  to  protect  those  establishments  from 
a  successful  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Smith  afterwards  gave  way  to  Mr.  Httger, 
who  wished  to  reduce  the  duty  of  four  cents  per 
pound  on  brown  sugar ;  believing  that  no  protec- 
tion was  necessary  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  that  article,  by  whioh  large  fortunes  were 


now  making,  and  which  it  was  unnecessary  to 
encourage  by  taxing  the  community  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  H.  then  moved  to  strike  out  the 
proposed  duty  of  four  cents,  with  the  view,  if 
successful,  of  filling  the  blank  with  two  and  a 
half  cents. 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  Before,  however,  I  enter  on  my  reply, 
I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  of  a 
general  nature,  but  strictly  applicable  to  the 
question  under  consideration. 

I  think  I  am  founded  in  saying,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now 
brought  forward  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  has  resulted  from  inattention  or  forget- 
fulness ;  it  can  be  traced  to  no  other  source ;  it 
can  be  executed  on  no  other  ground ;  for  it  is  at 
war  with  every  principle  he  has  laid  down,  and 
violates  the  whole  system  which  he  professes  to 
approve.  I  will  not  repeat  his  principles  or  his 
plans ;  they  are  before  the  eyes  of  every  gentle- 
man in  the  House.  I  content  myself  with  say- 
ing again,  that  his  plan  of  reduction  in  regard  to 
the  duty  on  sugar,  is  a  clear  aud  manifest  viola- 
tion of  his  own  principles,  aud  at  war  with  the 
whole  system. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
its  happy  climate  and  fertile  soil,  is  competent  to 
furnish  the  United  States  with  all  the  sugar  they 
may  require ;  but  that  this  may  be  done  with  cer- 
tainty and  within  a  short  time,  some  encourage- 
ment is  indispensable.  Is  any  manufacture  more 
important  to  the  nation  ?  Is  there  one  which 
may  be  aided  by  a  tax  on  its  foreign  competition 
with  less  injustice  to  the  community,  or  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  revenue  ?  Gentlemen 
call  it  an  agricultural  product ;  is  that  sufficient 
to  render  it  an  object  of  prejudice  ?  Have  our 
manufacturers  already,  by  their  combinations, 
succeeded  in  placing  their  employment  on  higher 
ground  than  that  of  the  agriculturist  ?  But,  say 
gentlemen,  why  not  hold  out  encouragement  to 
the  manufacture  of  flour,  to  the  growers  of  rice, 
tobacco,  wheat,  &c.  ?  Is  it  possible  that  an  ar- 
gument of  this  kind  can  have  any  weight  ?  is  it 
seriously  urged  ?  Let  me  ask  gentlemen,  if  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  wheat  were  interfered  with  by 
foreign  importation,  whether  they  would  not 
see-  the  propriety  of  giving  that  aid,  by  which 
we  should  be  enabled  to  raise  these  important 
products  within  our  own  country  ?  Would  it  not 
be  wise  to  do  so  ?  Would  not  a  dependence  on 
foreign  supply  for  these  essential  articles,  be  fatal 
to  our  happiness  and  prosperity  ?  And  let  them 
ask  themselves  if  the  cane  were  the  favorite 
culture  of  their  State,  whether  they  would  not 
see  the  propriety  of  sustaining  it  against  the  rival 
efforts  of  a  foreign  country  ? 

I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  interest  is 
springing  up  before  which  every  other  is  to  be 
prostrated ;  the  mere  manufacturer  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer  of  the 
raw  material,  produced  by  our  own  country,  or 
that  of  other  States,  is  not  asked — whatever  in- 
jury he  done  to  the  revenue,  whatever  ruin  be 
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brought  on  maritime  industry,  however  much 
the  agriculturist  suffer,  the  manufacturer  must 
and  will  be  encouraged.  Does  the  manufacturer 
of  wool  want  encouragement,  foreign  cloth  is 
shut  out,  the  value  of  the  duties  given  up,  and 
the  competition,  so  beneficial  to  the  consumer, 
is  destroyed ;  does  the  farmer  ask  to  be  protected 
in  raising  sheep,  so  as  to  furnish  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  necessary  duty  on  foreign  wool  is  de- 
nied, because  it  is  convenient  and  profitable  to 
the  manufacturer  to  purchase  wool  as  cheap  as 
possible,  whether  it  be  foreign  or  native.  Ap- 
ply the  same  examination  to  other  subjects — 
does  the  sugar  refiner  ask  it,  foreign  refined 
sugar  is  excluded  from  the  market  by  enormous 
duties ;  does  the  grower  of  the  raw  material 
solicit  protection,  it  is  denied,  because  it  is  con- 
venient and  profitable  to  the  refiner  to  obtain 
the  raw  material  as  cheap  as  possible.  I  will 
detain  the  House  no  longer.  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  is  as  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  to  protect  the  cultivation  of  the 
cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  as  any  other 
manufacture  whatever;  that,  by  so  doing,  in 
opposition  to  what  will  occur  from  augmenting 
the  duties  on  imported  goods  generally,  you  en- 
courage the  commerce  and  navigation,  and  add 
to  the  revenues  of  the  nation.  I  hope  the  mo- 
tion will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Hugeb  acknowledged  that  the  statements 
he  had  just  heard  had  done  away  much  of  his 
objection  to  the  duty  proposed  in  the  bill,  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  could  convince 
him  that  the  cultivators  of  sugar  could  not  go  on 
safely  without  the  duty,  he  would  not  press  his 
motion  further ;  but  he  apprehended  the  gentle- 
man had  been  in  some  measure  influenced  by  his 
feelings,  and,  not  being  a  grower  himself,  might 
be  misled  by  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Robebtson  replied  at  some  length  to  Mr. 
Hugee,  in  support  of  his  previous  statement; 
after  whom 

Mr.  Lowndes  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
same  side.  He  argued  that  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  demanded  encouragement  as  strongly  as 
any  other,  and  that  he  thought  the  duty  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  was  even  too  low,  being  a  very 
small  increase  on  the  specific  duty  ;  and  it  was 
as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  as  the 
protection  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  few  remarks  against  the 
motion.  He  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  article,  and  the  expediency  of  encouraging 
its  production  in  our  own  country,  by  which  our 
supplies  would  be  so  much  more  certain ;  and 
he  enforced  particularly  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging all  those  articles  at  home,  for  which  we 
now  depended  on  the  West  Indies,  to  which  the 
trade  was  so  precarious  that  a  proclamation  from 
the  Governor  of  an  island  might  at  any  moment 
cut  it  off. 

The  question  on  striking  out  the  sum  of  four 
cents  was  then  taken,  and  carried — ayes  62, 
noes  55. 


Mr.  Pitkin  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  three 
cents. 

Mr.  Foesyth  proposed  to  fill  it  with  five  cents, 
and  spoke  some  time  in  support  of  a  high  duty 
on  the  article ;  which,  he  said,  would  be  culti- 
vated very  extensively  in  Georgia,  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  F.  protested  also  with  warmth 
against  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  South  to  sup- 
port the  manufactures  of  the  East,  and  yet 
denying  to  the  South  any  security  for  their 
manufactures  in  return. 

Mr.  Eobeetson  also  advocated  this  motion, 
and  Mr.  Pitkin  opposed  it ;  when 

The  question  on  five  cents  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Clay  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with 
three  cents  and  a  half,  but  hoped  some  gentle- 
man would  propose  to  restore  four  cents;  in 
favor  of  which  Mr.  C.  argued  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Gaston  spoke  a  short  time  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  duty ;  and  earnestly  entreated 
the  House  to  consider  those  unfortunate  manu- 
facturing States,  which  were  burdened  on  the 
one  hand  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  the 
East,  and  taxed  on  the  other  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  South,  &c. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Mr.  "Wood- 
ward to  obtain  a  reconsideration  of  the  question 
on  striking  out,  with  the  view  of  moving  to  re- 
store four  cents ;  his  reasons  for  which  he 
briefly  stated, 

The  question  on  filling  the  blank  with  three 
and  a  half  cents,  was  carried — ayes  64,  noes  58. 

The  committee  then  rose,  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


Feiday,  March  29. 
The  Previous  Question. 

The  Speaker  proceeded  to  announce,  sev- 
erally, the  orders  of  the  day.  On  calling  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Standing  Rules 
and  Orders  of  the  House,  which  was  under  dis- 
cussion some  weeks  ago, 

Mr.  Stanford  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
said  order. 

Mr.  Bassett  moved  that  the  order  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr.  Stanford  said,  so  far  as  it  was  the  object 
of  the  House  to  get  clear  of  the  discussion  of 
the  previous  question,  it  might  be  well  enough 
to.  postpone  indefinitely ;  but  the  motion  itself 
he  considered  as  opening  the  whole  discussion. 
He  considered  the  rule  unconstitutional,  and 
oppressive  upon  a  minority  of  this  House  ;  that 
it  always  called  up  the  worst  feelings  in  the 
House,  and  he  thought  the  present  a  propitious 
time  to  get  clear  of  it.  But,  he  was  as  anxious 
as  any  other  gentleman  to  bring  the  session  to 
a  close,  and  would  therefore  content  himself 
with  asking  the  ayes  and  noes  upon  the  question ; 
which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Jackson  expressed  his  wish  that  the  gen- 
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tleman    from    Virginia  (Mr.  Bassett)  -would 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Tuokee  united  in  that  request ;  not  from 
an  indisposition  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  rule  relating  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  it  was  the  object  of  the  mover  of 
the  order  of  the  day  to  bring  under  considera- 
tion. He  had  always  believed  the  rule  an  essen- 
tial rule,  however  cautious  the  House  should  be 
in  the  exercise  of  it.  But  he  was  averse  to  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  question,  preferring  to 
meet  it  directly,  and  if  the  motion  for  postpone- 
ment was  persisted  in  he  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Bassett  replied  that  he  could  not  with- 
draw the  motion.  Gentlemen  must  perceive 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  up  the  subject 
and  go  into  a  long  debate — that  subjects  of  a 
more  pressing  nature  called  for  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  order  to  bring  the  session  to  a 
close ;  and  if  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Stanford)  wished  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion, he  had  it  in  his  power,  by  a  resolution  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Stanford  said  that  the  gentleman,  (Mr. 
B.,)  and  the  House,  knew  there  were  other 
previous  questions  besides  the  main  one.  If  he 
made  the  motion  the  gentleman  spoke  of,  then 
followed  the  question  of  consideration,  and  the 
House  had  it  in  their  power  to  evade  the  discus- 
sion at  will.  The  other  gentleman,  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Tuokee,)  declares  that  he  thinks  the  rule 
a  necessary  and  proper  one,  and  ought,  at  times, 
to  be  resorted  to.  If,  said  Mr.  S.,  the  rule  be  a 
proper  one — say  a  constitutional  one — then  it 
was  fair  to  use  it  upon  one  subject  as  well  as 
another,  upon  all  subjects  before  the  House; 
then  we  might  be  made  a  dumb  Legislature 
complete ;  or  we  might  be  carried  through  a 
whole  session  in  that  way.  He  would  foi'bear, 
however,  as  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called,  and 
it  would  be  seen  who  were  for,  and  who  against 
the  tyranny  of  this  rule. 

On  taking  the  yeas  and  nays  it  was  discovered 
that  a  quorum  had  not  voted — the  ayes  being 
66,  the  noes  34. 

Mr.  Stanford  and  Mr.  Bassett  then  succes- 
sively withdrew  their  motions. 

Indiana  and  Mississippi. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  to  enable  the 
people  of  Indiana  Territory  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  government,  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  the  footing  of  the  original 
States. 

The  bill  received  a  variety  of  amendments  in 
its  details,  and  having  been  gone  through, 

The  committee  proceeded  to  take  up  the  bill 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Territory 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government, 
and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States. 

After  adoping  various  amendments  and  re- 
jecting others,  the  discussion  of  which  consumed 
considerable  time,  the  bill  was  got  through. 


The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  two 
bills  with  their  amendments  to  the  House. 

The  amendments  reported  to  the  first  were 
successively  agreed  to,  and  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. 

The  amendments  reported  to  the  Mississippi 
bill  were  also  agreed  to  with  the  exception  of 
one  adopted  by  the  committee,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  reserving  to  the  Congress  the 
power  of  hereafter  altering  the  boundary  of  the 
new  State.  This  amendment  was  widely  dis- 
cussed, and  finally  disagreed  to ;  after  which, 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  as  amend- 
ed, for  a  third  reading;  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 


Saturday,  March  30. 
Case  of  Ship  Allegany. 

Mr.  Stanford,  from  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
reported  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  house  of 
Bowie  &  Kurtz,  and  others;  which  was  read 
twice  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Stanford  also  made  the  following  report 
in  the  case: 

That  Richard  Forrest,  as  agent  for  the  Department 
of  State,  chartered  the  ship  Allegany,  Captain  Eve- 
lith,  of  the  house  of  Bowie,  Kurtz,  and  others,  of 
Georgetown,  to  take  out  a  cargo  to  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, in  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  with  the  Regency. 
The  charter  party  was  entered  into  on  the  20th  day 
of  January,  1812,  and  stipulated  the  time  of  receiving 
the  cargo  on  board  in  the  United  States,  and  the  time 
of  its  delivery  at  Algiers,  the  amount  of  freight,  where 
and  how  it  should  be  paid,  and  all  the  terms  of  the 
voyage,  in  the  most  precise  and  formal  manner,  bind- 
ing the  memorialists,  with  their  ship,  her  freight 
and  appurtenances,  to  the  true  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  same,  under  the  penal  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  public  cargo,  however,  was  taken  on 
board,  room  was  found  in  the  cabin  and  other  parts  of 
the  ship  to  admit  a  further  shipment  of  coffee  and 
spices,  and  the  privilege  of  such  an  adventure  was 
accorded  to  the  owners,  on  their  private  account,  in 
consideration  of  their  agreeing  to  receive  in  the 
United  States  the  portion  of  their  freight  which  the 
Government  was  otherwise  bonnd  to  pay  them  at  Al- 
giers, which  was  accordingly  accepted  and  agreed 
to. 

Thus  chartered  and  loaded,  the  Allegany  sailed  on 
her  destined  voyage,  but  was  soon  arrested  by  the 
embargo  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  could  not  proceed  until  a  special  act  was  passed 
by  Congress  to  permit  the  departure  of  vessels  in  the 
public  service.  When  released,  she  proceeded,  and 
arrived  at  Algiers  in  good  time,  and,  in  all  respects, 
conformably  to  contract.  The  cargo  was  consigned 
to  Colonel  T.  Lear,  the  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States  near  the  Dey  and  Regency  of  Algiers. 

lie  states,  in  his  communication  to  the  Government 
on  this  subject,  that  the  Dey  and  his  officers  at  first 
appeared  well  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the  Allega- 
ny ;  that  the  articles  on  board  were  at  the  time  much 
needed ;  and  that  on  the  20th  of  July  (the  third  day 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ship)  the  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
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line  sent  off  a  lighter,  and  actually  received  from  on 
board  the  ship  a  considerable  quantity  of  plank  and 
spars,  and  proceeded  to  the  landing  place  of  the 
Marine. 

Until  now,  every  thing  appeared  to  be  going  on 
well,  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
the  Dey  assumed  the  reverse  aspect.  He  at  once 
affects  to  be  disappointed  in  the  quantity  of  gun- 
powder and  cables  which  had  been  sent  to  him ; 
directs  the  lighter  to  be  sent  back  to  the  ship  with 
the  plank  and  spars  received,  and  at  the  same  time 
sends  a  peremptory  order  ' '  that  the  Allegany  should 
depart  from  Algiers  in  three  days,  and  take  with  her 
our  Consul  General,  and  all  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  then  at  Algiers." 

Against  this  violent  proceeding  remonstrances  were 
made  by  Colonel  Lear,  but  all  was  in  vain — no  argu- 
ment availed  any  thing.  Instead  of  relaxing,  he  went 
still  further,  and  demanded  a  cash  payment  of  427,000, 
which  he  insisted,  according  to  the  Mahometan  year, 
was  the  balance  due  upon  his  annuities.  Our  Consul 
contended  that  $15,827  was  all  that  was  due,  and 
that  the  cargo  of  the  Allegany,  if  received,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  discharge  it.  But  the  Dey  refused 
to  have  any  thing  to  do-  with  the  cargo,  or  to  suffer 
it  to  be  sold  at  Algiers.  He  did,  however,  extend  the 
time  two  days  longer  for  the  departure  of  the  ship,  and 
then  repeated  his  mandate,  that  if  within  the  time, 
"  the  demanded  balance  was  not  paid  into  his  treas- 
ury, and  the  ship  did  not  depart,  with  the  Consul,  his 
family,  and  all  the  other  Americans  on  board,  he 
would  detain  them  in  slavery,  confiscate  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  declare  war  against  the  United  States." 

Under  this  unpleasant  alternative,  Colonel  Lear  de- 
termined to  raise  the  money,  if  possible,  and  depart 
accordingly.  The  house  of  Bacri  was  the  only  one 
where  he  could  obtain  the  money  for  a  bill  on  Gibral- 
tar, and  he  drew  one  on  John  Salvino,  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  that  place,  giving  Bacri  to  under- 
stand that  he  bottomed  the  credit  and  reputation  of 
the  bill  on  the  cargo  of  the  Allegany,  so  far  as  it 
would  go,  who  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  pledge, 
and  advanced  the  money;  and  the  ship  was  then, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  within  the 
prescribed  time,  carried  by  an  Algerine  captain  and 
crew  out  of  the  port,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Gib- 
raltar. 

Captain  Evelith,  of  the  Allegany,  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  states  in  his  protest  that  he 
should  abandon  the  ship  to  the  United  States,  and 
consider  her  as  in  their  service  and  at  their  risk,  but 
would  navigate  her  under  Colonel  Lear's  control 
and  direction.  Colonel  Lear  admits  that,  although 
he  does  not  recollect  any  formal  abandonment  of  the 
ship,  Captain  Evelith  did  submit  her  to  his  destination 
and  control,  and  that  he  directed  her  to  Gibraltar,  a 
place  from  whence  he  could  better  serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  sending  out  information  of  the 
events  at  Algiers  to  our  different  Consuls  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  disposing  of  the  Allegany's  cargo,  and 
providing  to  meet  the  hill  which  he  had  drawn  on  that 
place. 

The  committee  have  thus  given  as  brief  a  view  of 
the  case  of  the  Allegany  as  the  history  of  the  case 
would  admit  Considering  that  she  was  chartered 
by  the  Government,  and  performed  the  stipulated 
voyage  to  their  entire  satisfaction ;  that  she  was  then, 
by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Dey,  compelled,  not 
chartered,  into  their  further  service,  and  that,  too,  to 
save  their  citizens  and   their  property  from  Algerine 


seizure ;  sent  upon  a  new  voyage,  as  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  owners  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions given  to  their  commander ;  that  she  was 
thus  diverted  from  her  proper  destination,  and  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  a  different  enemy,  where  she  was 
seized  and  ultimately  condemned,  ship  and  cargo,  to 
the  serious  disadvantage  and  loss  of  the  memorial- 
ists— the  committee  are  impressed  with  the  justice  of 
their  claim,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  entitled 
to  indemnity  in  this  case,  when  they  reflect  that  the 
Government  has  awarded  relief  in  similar  cases  re- 
collected, and  particularly  in  the  cases  of  the  Anna 
Maria,  of  New  York,  and  the  Resource,  of  Baltimore, 
vessels  employed  in  the  same  service,  and  suffered  in 
like  manner  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Barbary  Powers. 

They  therefore  beg  leave  to  report  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  memorialists  in  the  present  case. 

Indiana  Territory. 
An  engrossed  bill,  entitled  "An  act  to  en- 
able the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  to  form 
a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  snch  State  into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with,  the  original  States," 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  on  the  question, 
"  Shall  this  bill  pass  ?"  it  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas  108,  nays  3. 

Mississippi  Territory. 

An  engrossed  bill,  entitled  "  An  act  to  enable 
the  Mississippi  Territory  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,"  was  read  the  third  time. 

A  short  debate  took  place,  arising  from  some 
objections  made  to  the  bill  by  Mr.  Stanford, 
who  was  opposed  to  it  because  it  contained  no 
provision  for  the  future  division  of  the  Terri- 
tory, which  he  thought  entirely  too  large,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  other  States,  and  in 
time  would  be  too  powerful  if  it  continued  an 
undivided  State ;  and  he  wished  the  bill  might 
be  recommitted  for  amendmentin  that  particular. 

Mr.  Stanford  was  replied  to  by  Messrs. 
Lattimore  and  Hardin,  who  argued  that  the 
Territory,  it  was  believed,  had  a  sufficient  pop- 
ulation to  entitle  it  to  a  State  constitution ;  at 
any  rate,  it  would  the  next  session  have  enough 
to  demand  admission  into  the  Union,  and  it  was 
as  well  to  grant  that  now,  with  a  good  grace, 
which  in  so  short  a  time  Congress  would  be 
unable  to  refuse ;  that  if  the  Territory  be  now 
divided,  it  would  be  twenty  years  before  the 
half  of  it  would  be  able  to  ask  a  State  govern- 
ment ;  that  from  the  immense  quantities  of 
barrens  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  Indian  lands  it  contained,  it  would 
be  a  very  long  time  before  its  population  would, 
if  ever,  exceed  that  of  any  other  State ;  that  it 
was  good  policy  to  encourage  by  every  means 
the  population  of  that  section  of  the  country,  to 
be  able  promptly  to  repel  an  enemy  where  at- 
tacks would  very  probably  be  made ;  that  it  was 
an  older  Territory  than  Indiana,  in  whose  favor 
a  bill  had  just  passed,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting 
voice. 
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Mr.  Johnbon,  of  Kentucky,  also  opposed  the 
recommitment,  and  advocated  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  though  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Congress  ought  to  retain  the  power  of  al- 
tering the  boundary  of  the  new  State  hereafter, 
if  they  should  deem  the  alteration  necessary ; 
but  the  House  having  yesterday  decided  against 
such  a  reservation,  he  thought  it  wrong  to  im- 
pede the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  supported  his  opinions  by  a  variety  of 
arguments ;  after  which  the  bill  passed,  by  yeas 
and  nays — for  the  passage  70,  against  it  53. 


Monday,  April  1. 
General  Appropriation  Bill — Pay  of  Members: 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  Government  for  the  year  1816. 

In  filling  up  the  blank  in  the  bill,  left  for 
the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  some  debate  arose  as  to  the 
manner  of  drawing  this  compensation.  The 
act  lately  passed  to  alter  the  mode  of  compen- 
sating the  members  of  Congress,  declares  that 
they  shall  receive  an  "  annual "  salary  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  in  a  subse- 
quent clause,  provides  that  the  compensation 
shall  be  "  certified  and  made  in  the  manner 
heretofore  provided  by  law ;"  the  custom  under 
the  former  law  was  to  pay  the  members  from 
time  to  time  as  the  services  were  rendered. 

Mr.  L.,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the 
Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  understood  to  be  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  act  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  a  sum 
sufficient  to  defray  the  compensation  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  4th  of  March,  1816,  and 
making  no  provision  for  the  services  which 
would  intervene  between  that  period  and  the 
end  of  the  next  session. 

This  construction  of  the  act  was  disputed  by 
Mr.  Clay,  the  Speaker.  He  thought  that  the 
members,  whenever  they  could  exhibit  evidence 
of  the  rendition  of  services,  had  a  fair  claim  for 
a  due  proportion  of  the  annual  salary.  Such 
had  been  the  practice  heretofore ;  and  if  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Attorney-General  were 
adopted,  a  member  who  happened  to  come  into 
Congress  after  the  4th  of  March,  would  receive 
nothing  until  the  next  March.  Against  the  in- 
convenience and  hardships  of  this  construction, 
Mr.  0.  argued  at  some  length ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  appropriation  out  of  which 
to  compensate  the  members  for  the  remainder 
of  this  session,  and  part  of  the  next,  moved  to 
fill  the  blank  with  a  sum  adequate  to  meet  that 
objeot.  Mr.  C.  added,  that  as  the  public  inter- 
est would  be  unaffected  by  this  decision,  let 
either  construction  of  the  act  be  adopted,  he 
saw  no  objection  to  pursuing  the  course  he  pro- 
posed, without,  however,  allowing  any  member 
to  draw  so  much  of  the  salary  as  would  bring 
him  at  any  time  in  debt  to  the  Government. 


Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  differed  both  from 
the  Speaker  and  the  Attorney-General  in  this, 
that  the  compensation  given  to  members  was 
intended  to  embrace  a  whole  session,  long  or 
short;  but  as  it  made  no  difference  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  construction  had  been  given,  he 
should  acquiesce,  and  vote  for  the  appropriation, 
provided  an  amendment  which  he  had  drawn 
op  should  be  adopted,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  constrnction  given,  and  was  indispen- 
sable to  do  justice  to  the  Government,  and  to 
certain  members  who  had  not  attended  the 
whole  session ;  which  amendment  was  intended 
to  make  a  deduction  from  the  compensation  of 
members  for  absence,  in  the  proportion  that 
absence  bore  to  the  whole  days  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Jackson  explained  the  views  of  the  se- 
lect committee,  when  they  originally  reported  in 
favor  of  changing  the  mode  of  compensation ; 
and  concurred  in  the  constrnction  given  by  Mr. 
Clay. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  also  concurred  in 
the  construction  of  the  law  given  to  it  by  the 
Speaker.  According  to  the  other  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  if  the  members  were  called  here  to 
an  extra  session,  they  would  be  obliged  to  bring 
money  in  their  pockets  to  defray  their  expenses, 
as  they  could  receive  no  compensation  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Gaston  thought  it  not  of  much  import- 
ance which  construction  was  adopted;  but 
stated  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  believe 
the  construction  given  by  the  Attorney-General 
the  true  one.  Mr.  G.  compared  the  terms  of 
the  several  acts  on  this  subject,  to  establish 
what  he  believed  the  proper  construction,  and 
to  show  that  Mr.  Clay's  could  not  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Weight  thought  it  entirely  unnecessary 
to  dispute  about  the  construction  of  the  late 
law.  Congress  had  voted  to  its  members  a 
certain  annual  compensation,  which  might  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  contingent  fund,  and 
it  was  perfectly  competent  for  Congress  to  di- 
rect in  what  way,  and  in  what  proportions, 
that  compensation  should  be  drawn. 

The  committee  then  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  filled  the 
blank  in  the  bill  accordingly. 


Tuesday,  April  2. 
The  Tariff— Cotton  Goods. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  to  regulate  the  duties 
on  imports. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  moved  to  strike  out  the 
whole  of  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  graduate  the  duty  on  imported  cot- 
tons, (by  laying  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  for 
two  years,  from  the  30th  of  June,  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  for  two  years  thereafter,  and  then 
of  twenty  per  cent.,)  except  the  last-named 
sum;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
cottons  to  twenty  per  cent,  from  June  next. 

This  motion,  involving  the  general  question 
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of  the  degree  of  protection  proper  to  be  afforded 
to  domestic  manufactures — 

Mr.  Gaston  rose,  and  delivered  his  opinions 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  burdening  the 
community  by  an  extravagant  duty  on  imports, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  domestic  manu- 
factures.   Mr.  G.  spoke  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  Cuthbebt  followed  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question,  in  a  speech  of  about  the  same 
length ;  when  the  question  was  decided  in  the 
negative — yeas  65,  nays  69,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Baer,  Barbour,  Bassett, 
Breckenridge,  Bryan,  Caldwell,  Champion,  Cilley, 
Clarke  of  North  Carolina,  Clayton,  Culpeper,  Cuth- 
bert,  Edwards,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Gaston,  Goldsbor- 
ough,  Hale,  Hall,  Hardin,  Heister,  Henderson,  Her- 
bert, Huger,  Hungerford,  Jewett,  Johnson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Kerr  of  Virginia,  Lewis,  Love,  Lovett, 
Lowndes,  Lyon,  McCoy,  McKee,  Middleton,  Moore, 
Mosely,  Murfree,  Nelson  of  Massachusetts,  Nelson 
of  Virginia,  Noyes,  Pickens,  Pickering,  Pleasants, 
Randolph,  Boane,  Boot,  Boss,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Stanford,  Stearns,  Sturges,  Tate,  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  Telfair,  Thomas,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Wilcox,  Wilde,  Woodward,  Wright,  and 
Yancey. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Atherton, 
Bateman,  Baylies,  Bennett,  Betts,  Birdsall,  Boss, 
Brooks,  Calhoun,  ChappeU,  Comstock,  Crawford, 
Creighton,  Crocheron,  Darlington,  Davenport,  Desha, 
Gold,  Griffin,  Hahn,  Hammond,  Hawes,  Hopkinson, 
Hulbert,  Ingham,  Johnson  of  Ky.,  Kent,  Langdon, 
Lyle,  Maclay,  Marsh,  Mason,  Mayrant,  McLean  of 
Kentucky,  Milnor,  Newton,  Ormsby,  Parris,  Pink- 
ney,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Powell,  Reed,  Reynolds,  Ruggle3, 
Sergeant,  Savage,  Schenck,  Sharpe,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Southard,  Taggart,  TauL  Throop,  Townsend, 
Wallace,  Ward  of  New  York,  Ward  of  New  Jersey, 
Wendover,  Willoughby,  and  Thomas  Wilson. 


Wednesday,  April  3. 
The  Tariff— Cotton  Goods. 

The  House  then  took  up  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  yesterday,  being  the  bill  to  regulate  the 
duties  on  imports — Mr.  Wright's  motion,  to 
exclude  from  voting  all  members  concerned  in 
manufacturing,  being  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Haedin  moved  still  further  to  amend  the 
original  motion  by  making  the  duty  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  for  two  years  after  June,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  thereafter. 

Mr.  Piokeeino  argued  a  short  time  against 
an  extravagant  duty,  as  unnecessary  for  a  rea- 
sonable protection,  not  believing  that  the  exist- 
ing manufactures  required  a  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  two  years ;  after  which  the  ques- 
tion on  Mr.  Haedin's  motion  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative — yeas  84,  nays  60,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Atherton,  Baer,  Barbour, 
Bassett,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Burnside,  Cham- 
pion, Chappell,  Cilley,  Clarke  of  North  Carolina, 
Clayton,  Culpeper,  Cuthbert,  Edwards,  Forney, 
Forsyth,  Gaston,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Grosve- 
nor,  Hale,  Hall,  Hanson,  Hardin,  Hawes,  Heister, 
Henderson,  Herbert,  Hopkinson,  Huger,  Hungerford, 
Jewett,  Johnson  of  Va.,  Kent,  Kerr  of  Virginia, 
King  of  North    Carolina,  Langdon,  Law,    Lewis, 


Love,  Lovett,  Lowndes,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  McCoy, 
McKee,  Middleton,  Moore,  Mosely,  Nelson  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Nelson  of  Virginia,  Noyes,  Pickens,  Picker- 
ing, Pinkey,  Pleasants,  Randolph,  Reed,  Roane,  Root, 
Ross,  Ruggles,  Sheffey,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of 
Virginia,  Stearns,  Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Tate, 
Taylor  of  South  Carolina,  Telfair,  Thomas,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Webster,  Whiteside,  Wilcox, 
Wilde,  Woodward,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Baker,  Bate- 
man, Baylies,  Bennett,  Betts,  Birdsall,  Boss,  Brooks, 
Calhoun,  Chipman.  Clendennin,  Comstock,  Conner, 
Crawford,  Creightflnj  Crocheron,  Darlington,  Daven- 
port, Desha,  Glasgow,  Gold,  Griffin,  Hahn,  Hulbert, 
Ingham,  Irwin  of  Pennsylvania,  Jackson,  Johnson 
of  Kentucky,  Lyle,  Maclay,  Marsh,  Mason,  Mayrent, 
McLean,  Milnor,  Newton,  Parris,  Piper,  Pitkin, 
Powell,  Reynolds,  Sergeant,  Savage,  Schenck, 
Sharpe,  Southard,  Strong,  Taul,  Throop,  Townsend, 
Wallace,  Ward  of  New  York,  Wendover,  Wheaton, 
Wilkin,  Willoughby,  William  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

Mr.  Mason  then  moved  further  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  minimum  duty 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  limitation  to  the 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  as  reported  originally  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Haedin  opposed  this  motion,  and  wished 
he  could  ascertain  what  gentlemen  really  want- 
ed. They  first  voted  for  thirty  per  cent,  for 
two  years,  then  for  twenty-five,  for  the  same 
period,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  next 
be  very  willing  to  accept  twenty  per  cent. 
Their  policy  seemed  to  be  to  get  all  they  could 
and  keep  what  they  got. 

Mr.  Hulbebt  replied  to  Mr.  Haedin,  deny- 
ing any  impropriety  in  the  course  adopted  by 
the  friends  of  the  manufacturers ;  showing  that 
they  had  asked  no  further  protection  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  long  inquiry, 
made  by  the  order  of  Congress,  and  mature 
preparation,  had  recommended  as  a  proper  and 
necessary  encouragement ;  that  the  House  have 
decided  against  the  thirty-three  per  cent,  re- 
ported in  the  tariff  of  the  Secretary,  they  wished 
only  now  to  bring  back  the  dnty  to  what  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Gaston  replied  to  some  previous  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hoxbert,  and  stated  a  fact,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
were  at  first  in  favor  of  twenty  per  cent,  only 
until  the  day  of  the  report,  when  a  compro- 
mise had  taken  place  with  the  gentlemen  who 
wish  a  higher  duty,  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
was  reported  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Telfair:  On  the  subject  of  impost  I 
hold  it  a  sound  general  rule  that  no  other  or 
higher  duties  should  be  laid  than  are  both  ne- 
cessary and  proper  for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 
To  attempt  more,  necessarily  increases  the  in- 
ducements to  smuggling ;  and  if  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  be  the  object,  it  is,  in  ef- 
fect, to  plunge  on  the  wide  ocean  of  uncertainty, 
guided  by  factitious  lights,  emanating  from  the 
selfishness  alone  of  those  who  tender  them,  and 
which  never  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  purposes 
of  wise  legislation. 
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I  will  not  deny  but  that,  in  the  imposition  of 
duties  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  it  is  wise  so 
to  select  your  objects,  that  while  the  original 
intent  is  secured,  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turer may  be  regarded  as  an  incidental  consid- 
eration. But  what  is  the  character  of  the 
measure  before  you  ?  Instead  of  contemplating 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures as  secondary  or  collateral,  it  refers  to 
them  as  the  primary  and  essential  cause  of  le- 
gislation; instead  of  the  benefits  flowing  to 
them  being  considered  merely  as  some  allevia- 
tion of  burdens,  made  necessary  by  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  their  encouragement  has, 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  discussion,  been 
placed  in  the  foreground,  and  admitted  to  be 
the  principal  object  for  which  so  enormous  a 
tax  is  laid  upon  the  people  of  this  country — a 
tax,  the  proceeds  of  which,  so  far  as  it  means 
protection,  are  never  to  enter  the  coffers  of  the 
nation,  but,  by  a  species  of  magic,  transferred 
from  the  hands  of  the  consumer  into  those  of 
the  manufacturer — paid  by  the  people,  indeed, 
but  not  for  the  purposes  of  Government. 

Sir,  I  deem  it  unsafe  to  legislate  for  particu- 
lar interests.  Did  not  the  interest  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  planter  suffer  under  those  very 
causes  which  cherished  the  manufacturer? 
While  the  latter  was  accumulating  wealth,  were 
not  the  former  consuming  their  capital  ?  Andi 
because  they  now  begin  to  derive  a  profit,  is  it 
wise  and  just  in  us  to  rob  them  of  it  by  increas- 
ing the  expenses  of  articles  of  consumption, 
merely  to  contribute  such  a  bounty  to  the  man- 
ufacturer as  will  enable  him  to  derive  something 
like  his  accustomed  profits?  And  upon  what 
evidence  are  you  about  to  award  the  protection 
asked  for  ?  You  are  told  by  the  persons  in- 
terested, that,  without  some  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  foreign  importations  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  them.  They  exhibit 
to  you  no  particular  statements,  but  in  general 
call  for  duties,  almost  amounting  to  prohibition, 
of  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  laid.  You 
are  not  advised  of  the  expenses  they  have  in- 
curred in  founding  their  establishments ;  of  the 
price  of  labor  to  be  employed  in  supporting 
them ;  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material ;  of  the 
profit  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  enjoying, 
or  which  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  outlive 
the  storm.  But,  in  your  munificence,  you  are 
about  to  allow,  by  way  of  bounty,  five  per  cent, 
more  than  is  required  for  revenue  upon  cottons 
and  woollens,  which  is  as  much  as  the  duties 
during  the  war,  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  those  prior  to  the  war.  In  words  you  are 
called  upon  for  protection,  but  what  are  the 
ideas  involved  in  this  phrase  ?  Why,  that  the 
planter  of  this  country,  who  consumes  the  arti- 
cle manufactured,  shall  be  made  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  fac- 
tory and  field,  together  with  the  difference  of 
profit  which  superior  skill  in  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer gives  over  the  manufacturer  of  this 
country.     In  one  word,  all  articles  are  made 


dear  to  the  consumer,  whether  of  foreign  or 
domestic  fabrication,  merely  that  the  manufac- 
turer may  derive  a  profit  upon  his  capital. 

The  amount  of  surplus  duty  has  been  fairly, 
and  has  been  truly,  estimated  at  five  millions 
of  dollars ;  for,  in  estimating  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  but  just 
to  add  the  amount  laid  beyond  the  requisitions 
of  the  revenue  to  the  deficit  which  will  arise 
from  its  operation  as  a  prohibition  to  importa- 
tions— for  the  latter  must  be  made  up  by  other 
objects  of  taxation ;  and,  therefore,  so  much  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  other  taxes,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  up  this  deficit,  may,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  into  the  estimate  which  attempts  to 
appreciate  the  bounty  which  the  people  have 
to  pay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  a  few 
manufacturers,  and  to  give  trial  to  the  theory 
of  a  few  politicians. 

Mr.  Gold. — Ark  Wright's  machinery  has  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton ;  the  invention  is  so  excellent,  the  effect  in 
saving  labor  so  immense,  that  five  or  six  men 
are  sufficient  for  the  management  of  a  factory 
of  two  thousand  spindles,  spinning  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  twist  or  yarn  yearly ;  the 
other  hands  are  mere  children,  whose  labor  is  of 
little  use  in  any  other  branch  of  industry.  The 
nation  which  does  not  avail  itself  of  this  ma- 
chinery, and  pays  another  nation  for  fabrics 
produced  by  it,  sacrifices,  in  the  situation  the 
United  States  are  now  placed,  the  entire  value 
of  the  abridged  labor  saved  by  the  machinery. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  political  economy,  laid  down 
by  Sir  James  Stewart,  that  "  a  nation  ought  to 
restrain  by  duty  on  importation,  that  which, 
may  be  produced  at  home,  and  to  manu- 
facture as  much  as  possible  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial." 

The  same  writer  says,  that  a  new  manufac- 
ture cannot  be  established  without  encourage- 
ment, without  restraint  on  importation ;  old  es- 
tablishments in  possession  of  the  ground,  in 
possession  of  capital,  (a  most  important  consid- 
eration,) in  possession  of  extended  machinery, 
with  all  the  fruits  of  experience  in  skill  and 
economy,  actuated  by  a  jealousy  against  rival 
establishments,  rising  into  competition,  which 
never  sleeps;  never  did  cease  in  any  age  or 
country,  to  exert  their  undivided  force  upon 
these  rival  establishments,  and  for  a  time  to 
make  sacrifices  in  the  sale  of  their  goods. 

The  enlightened  Secretary  stands  fully  sup- 
ported in  his  opinions  by  the  annals  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Provincial  Governors  in  Amer- 
ica with  that  Board,  (as  recorded  by  Anderson 
on  Commerce,)  for  above  half  a  century.  The 
great  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  least  hostile  of  the 
British  Ministry  to  America,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  address  to  the  King 
in  1770,  (2d  vol.  of  his  life,  p.  92,)  declares  his 
great  alarm  for  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  first  efforts  at  manufac- 
tures in  America.  The  same  alarm  was  mani- 
fested at  the  non-importation  associations  of  the 
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American  Colonies  under  the  stamp  act  of 
1765,  and  those  associations  forced  from  the 
Ministry  the  repeal  of  that  darling  measure. 

Mr.  Brougham,  a  distinguished  British  writer, 
in  his  "  inquiry,"  published  in  1803,  states,  that 
"  the  mere  hat  manufactory  of  Massachusetts 
was  an  objectof  jealousy  to  the  British  Legisla- 
ture." He  further  states,  that  "statutes  were 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  2d,  prohibiting 
the  erection  of  furnaces,  &c,  in  America." 

An  honorable  member  of  this  House  from 
Connecticut,  in  his  invaluable  treatise  on  "  Sta- 
tistics," recently  published,  pages  5,  8,  and  9, 
has  given  a  just  description  of  the  continuing 
hostile  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  American 
manufactures. 

Upon  what  other  principle,  sir,  can  it  be,  that 
hitherto  double  duties  have  added  nothing  to 
the  price  of  cottons  in  the  market  ? 

I  beg  leave,  sir,  now  to  refer  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  interesting  events  which 
led  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  India  cotton  fabrics 
from  consumption  in  Great  Britain.  In  this 
we  shall  find  a  picture  of  our  own  times,  the 
same  causes  occurring  to  oppress  manufactures, 
and  a  remedy  much  more  severe  for  the  evil  is 
now  proposed.  I  refer,  sir,  to  the  6th  vol.  pages 
877  and  941  of  Anderson's  Commerce,  con- 
tinued by  Combe,  under  the  year  1787.  From 
this  history  the  following  facts  appear : 

That  Arkwright's  machinery,  then  recently 
invented,  had  produced  a  revolution  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture. 

That  such  are  the  difficulties  attending  the 
establishment  of  new  manufactures,  that,  had 
India  cottons  continued  to  be  imported,  it  would 
have  destroyed  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain. 

That  the  East  India  Company  actually  re- 
duced the  prices  of  their  goods  above  20  per 
cent,  for  the  purpose  of  underselling  and  ruin- 
ing the  British  manufacture. 

This  same  East  India  Company  is  now  rais- 
ing the  same  weapon  against  the  American 
manufactures,  aided  in  this  by  Great  Britain, 
which  that  Company  wielded  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  1787,  and  the  effect  in  prostrating  them 
is  as  certain.  If  the  British  factories  could  not 
stand  against  the  East  India  importation,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  American  can  ? 

The  present  ruinous  state  of  our  cotton  facto- 
ries, and  that  many  of  them  are  wholly  sus- 
pended, others  partially,  must  be  known  to 
many  members  .of  this  House,  who  have  no 
concern  in  the  establishments.  He  who  listens 
to  and  acts  upon  suggestions  to  the  contrary, 
will  hereafter  experience  deep  regret. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  then  proposed  to 
make  the  limit  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
duty  three  years,  instead  of  two. 

This  motion  was  carried,  ayes  79,  noes  71 — 
and  then  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  of 
the  "Whole,  as  amended,  (twenty-five  per  cent, 
for  three  years,  and  twenty  per  cent,  there- 
after,) was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority. 


Sugar  Duty. 
Mr.  Stearns  moved  that  the  amendment  of  the 
committee,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  brown 
sugar  to  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  be 
amended,  by  further  reducing  the  duty  to  two 
cents  per  pound.  This  motion  was  decided,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  in  the  affirmative — for  the  amend- 
ment 86,  against  it  56,  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Baer,  Bateman,  Baylies,  Bennett, 
Birdsall,  Boss,  Bradbury,  Brooks,  Burnside,  Cham- 
pion, Chappell,  CiUgy,  Clarke  of  N.  Carolina,  Clayton, 
Clendennin,  Comstock,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Crocheron, 
Culpeper,  Darlington,  Davenport,  Edwards,  Forney, 
Gaston,  Glasgow,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Gros- 
venor,  Hahn,  Hale,  Heister,  Herbert,  Hopkinson, 
Huger,  Hungerford,  Jewett,  Kent,  Kerr  of  Virginia, 
King  of  North  Carolina,  Langdon,  Law,  Lewis,  Love, 
Lovett,  Maclay,  Marsh,  McKee,  Milnor,  Mosely, 
Nelson  of  Massachusetts,  Nelson  of  Virginia,  Noyes, 
Parris,  Pickering,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Randolph, 
Reed,  Roane,  Ross,  Ruggles,  Sergeant,  Savage,  Shef- 
fey,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Southard,  Stearns,  Sturges, 
Taggart,  Townsend,  Vose,  Wallace,  Ward  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Ward  of  New  York,  Webster,  Wendover, 
Whiteside,  Wilcox,  Wilkin,  Willoughby,  William 
Wilson,  Woodward,  Wright,  and  Yancey — 86. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Archer,  Ather- 
ton,  Baker,  Barbour,  Bassett,  Betts,  Caldwell,  Cal- 
houn, Cbipman,  Conner,  Creighton,  Cuthbert,  Desha, 
Forsyth,  Gold,  Griffin,  Hall,  Hammond,  Hardin, 
Hawes,  Henderson,  Hulbert,  Ingham,  Jackson,  John- 
son of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Lowndes, 
Lumpkin,  Lyle,  Lyon,  Mason,  Mayrant,  McCoy, 
McLean  of  Kentucky,  Middleton,  Moore,  Newton, 
Ormsby,  Pickens,  Pinkney,  Powell,  Reynolds,  Root, 
Schenck,  Sharpe,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Strong,  Taul, 
Taylor  of  South  Carolina,  Telfair,  Thomas,  Wilde, 
Thomas  Wilson,  and  Yates — 56. 

The  duty  on  lump  sugar,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Maryland,  was  then  reduced  to  ten 
cents  per  pound,  instead  of  twelve,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pickeking,  so  to 
amend  the  proviso  adopted  by  the  committee 
respecting  India  cottons,  as  to  admit  all  impor- 
tations from  India,  within  one  year  after  the 
30th  June  next,  on  their  paying  25  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  the  goods  in  India,  with  the  addition 
of  the  usual  20  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  to  re- 
duce the  amount  to  the  old  double  duty. 

Mr.  P.  advocated  his  motion  at  some  length, 
and  was  supported  with  zeal  by  Mr.  Wabd,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  argued  that  it  would  be  un- 
just to  ruin  one  class  of  citizens  to  benefit  an- 
other, which  would  be  the  effect,  if  those  mer- 
chants who  had  sent  out  orders  to  India  were 
subjected  to  the  heavy  duty  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Before  the  question  on  this  amendment  was 
taken,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  ad- 
journ. 

Thtjesdat,  April  4. 
The  Tariff— Cotton  Goods. 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
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report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  SandolpVs  Motion  to  strike  out  the  Mini- 
mum Clause  in  the  duty  on  Cotton  Goods. 
Mr.  Randolph  moved  to  strike  out  so  much 
of  the  proviso  of  the  second  session  as  fixes  the 
minimum  price  of  cotton  goods  (except  nankeens 
directly  from  China)  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
square  yard. 

Mr.  R.  then  entered  into  a  pretty  wide  dis- 
cussion of  his  motion,  avowing  his  willingness 
to  encourage,  as  far  as  was  proper,  those  manu- 
factures of  cloths  conducted  in  the  families  of 
our  citizens,  and  argued  against  the  propriety 
of  promoting  the  manufacturing  establishments 
to  the  extent,  and  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  bill,  and  against  laying  up  eight  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  now  employed  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  levying  an  immense  tax  on  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  another. 

Mr.  Calhoun. — The  debate  heretofore  on  this 
subject,  has  been  on  the  degree  of  protection 
which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures;  all  professing  to  be 
friendly  to  those  infant  establishments,  and  to 
be  willing  to  extend  to  them  adequate  encour- 
agement. The  present  motion  assumes  a  new 
aspect.  It  is  introduced  professedly  on  the 
ground  that  manufactures  ought  not  to  receive 
any  encouragement,  and  will,  in  its  operation, 
leave  our  cotton  establishments  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  the  cotton  goods  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides, 
they  are  not  capable  of  meeting  with  success, 
without  the  proviso  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  motion  now  under  discussion.  Until 
the  debate  assumed  this  new  form,  he  had  de- 
termined to  be  silent ;  participating,  as  he  largely 
did,  in  that  general  anxiety  which  is  felt,  after 
so  long  and  laborious  a  session,  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  our  families.  But  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance,  touching,  as  it  does,  the  secu- 
rity and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  country, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  indulge  him  in  a 
few  observations.  He  regretted  much  his  want 
of  preparation — he  meant  not  a  verbal  prepara- 
tion, for  he  had  ever  despised  such,  but  that  due 
and  mature  meditation  and  arrangement  of 
thought,  which  the  House  is  entitled  to  on  the 
part  of  those  who  occupy  any  portion  of  their 
time.  But  whatever  his  arguments  might  want 
on  that  account  in  weight,  he  hoped  might  be 
made  up  in  the  disinterestedness  of  his  situation. 
He  was  no  manufacturer ;  he  was  not  from  that 
portion  of  our  country  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
interested.  Coming,  as  he  did,  from  the  South, 
having,  in  common  with  his  immediate  constitu- 
ents, no  interest  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
in  selling  its  products  high,  and  buying  cheap  the 
wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  no  motive  could 
be  attributed  to  him  but  such  as  were  disinter- 
ested. 

He  had  asserted,  that  the  subject  before  them 
was  connected  with  the  security  of  the  country 


It  would,  doubtless,  by  some  be  considered  a 
rash  assertion ;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  clearest  proof,  and  he  hoped, 
with  due  attention,  to  establish  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House. 

The  security  of  a  country  mainly  depends  on 
its  spirit  and  its  means  ;  and  the  latter  princi- 
pally on  its  moneyed  resources.  Modified  as 
the  industry  of  this  country  now  is,  combined 
with  our  peculiar  situation,  and  want  of  a  naval 
ascendency,  whenever  we  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  involved  in  a  war  with  a  nation  dominant 
on  the  ocean,  and  it  is  almost  only  with  such 
we  can  at  present  be,  the  moneyed  resources  of 
the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  must  fail.  He 
took  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
body  to  adopt  those  measures  of  prudent  fore- 
sight which  the  event  of  war  made  necessary. 
"We  cannot,  he  presumed,  be  indifferent  to  dan- 
gers from  abroad,  unless,  indeed,  the  House  is 
prepared  to  indulge  in  the  phantom  of  eternal 
peace,  which  seemed  to  possess  the  dream  of 
some  of  its  members.  Could  such  a  state  exist, 
no  foresight  of  fortitude  would  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Republic ;  but  as  it  is 
the  mere  illusion  of  the  imagination — as  every 
people,  who  ever  has  or  ever  will  exist,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  it 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  plain  dictate  of 
wisdom,  in  peace  to  prepare  for  war.  "What, 
then,  let  us  consider,  constitute  the  resources 
of  this  country,  and  what  are  the  effects  of  war 
on  them?  Commerce  and  agriculture,  till  lately, 
almost  the  only,  still  constitute  the  principal 
sources  of  our  health.  So  long  as  these  remain 
uninterrupted,  the  country  prospers ;  but  war, 
as  we  are  now  circumstanced,  is  equally  de- 
structive to  both.  They  both  depend  on  foreign 
markets,  and  our  country  is  placed,  as  it  regards 
them,  in  a  situation  strictly  insular;  a  wide 
ocean  rolls  between.  Our  commerce  neither  is 
nor  can  be  protected  by  the  present  means  of  the 
country.  "What,  then,  are  the  effects  of  a  war 
with  a  maritime  power — with  England  ?  Our 
commerce  annihilated,  spreading  individual  mis- 
ery, and  producing  national  poverty ;  our  agri- 
culture cut  off  from  its  accustomed  markets,  the 
surplus  product  of  the  farmer  perishes  on  his 
hands ;  and  he  ceases  to  produce,  because  he 
cannot  sell.  His  resources  are  dried  up,  while 
his  expenses  are  greatly  increased;  as  all  manu- 
factured articles,  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the 
conveniences  of  life,  rise  to  an  extravagant 
price.  The  recent  war  fell  with  peculiar  pres- 
sure on  the  growers  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
other  great  staples  of  the  country ;  and  the  samo 
state  of  things  will  recur  in  the  event  of  another, 
unless  prevented  by  the  foresight  of  this  body. 
If  the  mere  statement  of  facts  did  not  carry  con- 
viction to  any  mind,  as  he  conceived  it  is  cal- 
culated to  do,  additional  arguments  might  be 
drawn  from  the  general  nature  of  wealth. 
Neither  agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  com- 
merce, taken  separately,  is  the  cause  of  wealth  ; 
it  flows  from  the  three  combined,  and  cannot 
exist  without  each.    The  wealth  of  any  single 
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nation,  or  any  individual,  it  is  true,  may  not 
immediately  depend  on  the  three,  but  snch 
wealth  always  presupposes  their  existence.  He 
viewed  the  words  in  the  most  enlarged  sense. 
Without  commerce,  industry  would  have  no 
stimulus;  without  manufactures,  it  would  he 
without  the  means  of  production ;  and  without 
agriculture,  neither  of  the  others  can  subsist. 
When  separated  entirely  and  permanently,  they 
perish.  War  in  this  country  produces,  to  a 
great  extent,  that  effect ;  and  hence  the  great 
embarrassments  which  follow  in  its  train.  The 
failure  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  na- 
tion necessarily  involved  the  ruin  of  its  finances 
and  its  currency.  It  is  admitted,  by  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  on  the  other  side,  that  no 
country  ought  to  be  dependent  on  another  for 
its  means  of  defence ;  that,  at  least,  our  musket 
and  bayonet,  our  cannon  and  ball,  ought  to  be 
of  domestic  manufacture.  But  what,  he  asked, 
is  more  necessary  to  the  defence  of  a  country 
than  its  currency  and  finance  ?  Circumstanced 
as  our  country  is,  can  these  stand  the  shock  of 
war?  Behold  the  effect  of  the  late  war  on 
them  !  When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to 
a  certain  perfection,  as  they  soon  will  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Government,  we  will  no  longer 
experience  these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a 
ready  market  for  his  surplus  produce;  and, 
what  is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a  certain 
and  cheap  supply  of  all  his  wants.  His  prosper- 
ity will  diffuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  instead  of  that  languor  of  industry, 
and  individual  distress  now  incident  to  a  state 
of  war,  and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth 
and  vigor  of  the  community  will  not  be  materi- 
ally impaired.  The  arm  of  Government  will 
be  nerved,  and  taxes  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
when  essential  to  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tion, may  be  greatly  increased ;  loans,  so  un- 
certain and  hazardous,  may  be  less  relied  on ; 
thus  situated,  the  storm  may  beat  without,  but 
within  all  will  be  quiet  and  safe.  To  give  per- 
fection to  this  state  of  things,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  system  of 
internal  improvements,  and  at  least  such  an( 
extension  of  our  navy  as  will  prevent  the  cutting 
off  our  coasting  trade.  The  advantage  of  each  is 
so  striking,  as  not  to  require  illustration,  espe- 
cially after  the  experience  of  the  recent  war.  It 
is  thus  the  resources  of  this  Government  and 
people  would  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of 
a  foreign  war  materially  to  impair.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  derangement  then  experienced 
resulted,  not  from  the  cause  assigned,  but  from 
the  errors  or  the  weakness  of  the  Government. 
He  admitted  that  many  financial  blunders  were 
committed,  for  the  subject  was  new  to  us ;  that 
the  taxes  were  not  laid  sufficiently  early,  or  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  they  ought  to  have  been ; 
and  that  the  loans  were  in  some  instances  inju- 
riously made ;  but  he  ventured  to  affirm,  that 
had  the  greatest  foresight  and  fortitude  been 
exerted,  the  embarrassment  would  have  been 
still  very  great ;  and  that  even  under  the  best 
management,  the  total  derangement  which  was 
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actually  felt  would  not  have  been  postponed 
eighteen  months,  had  the  war  so  long  continued. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  war,  such  as 
this  country  was  then  involved  in,  in  a  great 
measure  dries  up  the  resources  of  individuals,  as 
he  had  already  proved ;  and  the  resources  of 
the  Government  are  no  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  surplus  incomes  of  individuals,  call- 
ed into  action  by  a  system  of  taxation.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  political  evil,  incident  to  the 
character  of  the  industry  of  this  country,  that, 
however  prosperous  our  situation  when  at  peace, 
with  uninterrupted  commerce,  and  nothing  then 
could  exceed  it,  the  moment  that  we  were  in- 
volved in  war  the  whole  is  reversed.  When 
resources  are  most  needed;  when  indispensable 
to  maintain  the  honor,  yes,  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation,  then  they  desert  us.  Our  cur- 
rency is  also  sure  to  experience  the  shock,  and 
becomes  so  deranged,  as  to  prevent  us  from 
calling  out  fairly  whatever  of  means  is  left  to 
the  country.  The  result  of  a  war  in  the  present 
state  of  our  naval  power,  is  the  blockade  of  our 
seacoast,  and  consequent  destruction  of  our 
trade.  The  wants  and  habits  of  the  country, 
founded  on  the  use  of  foreign  articles,  must  be 
gratified ;  importation  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
tinues, through  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  or  un- 
lawful traffic;  the  exportation  of  our  bulky 
articles  is  prevented,  too ;  the  specie  of  the 
country  is  drawn  to  pay  the  balance  perpetu- 
ally accumulating  against  us;  and  the  final  re- 
sult is  a  total  derangement  of  our  currency. 

To  this  distressing  state  of  things  there  were 
two  remedies,  and  only  two ;  one  in  our  power 
immediately,  the  other  requiring  much  time  and 
exertion ;  but  both  constituting,  in  his  opinion, 
the  essential  policy  of  this  country ;  he  meant 
the  Navy,  and  domestic  manufactures.  By  the 
former,  we  could  open  the  way  to  our  markets ; 
by  the  latter,  we  bring  them  from  beyond  the 
ocean,  and  naturalize  them.  Had  we  the  means 
of  attaining  an  immediate  naval  ascendency,  he 
acknowledged  that  the  policy  recommended  by 
this  bill  would  be  very  questionable ;  but  as  this 
is  not  the  fact — as  it  is  a  period  remote,  with 
any  exertion,  and  will  be  probably  more  so, 
from  that  relaxation  of  exertion,  so  natural  in 
peace,  when  necessity  is  not  felt,  it  became  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  resort,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  at  least  as  far  as  is  proposed,  to  the  only 
remaining  remedy.  But  to  this  it  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  country  is  not  prepared,  and 
that  the  result  of  our  premature  exertion  would 
be  to  bring  distress  on  it,  without  effecting  the 
intended  object.  Were  it  so,  however  urgent 
the  reasons  in  its  favor,  we  ought  to  desist,  as 
it  is  folly  to  oppose  the  laws  of  necessity.  But 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  the  assertion ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
country  is  prepared,  even  to  maturity,  for  the 
introduction  of  manufactures.  We  have  abun- 
dance of  resources,  and  things  naturally  tend  at 
this  moment  in  that  direction.  A  prosperous 
commerce  has  poured  an  immense  amount  of 
commercial  capital  into  this  country.  This  capi- 
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tal  has,  until  lately,  found  occupation  in  com- 
merce ;  but  that  state  of  the  world  which  trans- 
ferred it  to  this  country,  and  gave  it  active 
employment,  has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 
Where  shall  we  now  find  full  employment  for 
our  prodigious  amount  of  tonnage ;  where  mar- 
kets for  the  numerous  and  abundant  products 
of  our  country  ?  This  great  body  of  active  capi- 
tal, which  for  the  moment  has  found  sufficient 
employment  in  supplying  our  markets,  exhaust- 
ed by  the  war,  and  measures  preceding  it,  must 
find  a  new  direction  ;  it  will  not  be  idle.  What 
channel  can  it  take  but  that  of  manufactures? 
This,  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  will  be  its 
direction.  It  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  our 
affairs,  in  many  respects  highly  advantageous, 
and  ought  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Besides,  we  have  already  surmounted 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  has  ever  been  found 
in  undertakings  of  this  kind.  The  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures  are  not  to  be  introduced — 
they  are  already  introduced  to  a  great  extent; 
freeing  us  entirely  from  the  hazards,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  sacrifices  experienced  in 
giving  the  capital  of  the  country  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  restrictive  measures  and  the  war, 
though  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  have,  by 
the  necessary  operation  of  things,  turned  a  large 
amount  of  capital  to  this  new  branch  of  industry. 
He  had  often  heard  it  said,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  that  this  effect  alone  would  indemnify 
the  country  for  all  of  its  losses.  So  high  was 
this  tone  of  feeling,  when  the  want  of  these  es- 
tablishments were  practically  felt,  that  he  re- 
membered, during  the  war,  when  some  ques- 
tion was  agitated  respecting  the  introduction  of 
foreign  goods,  that  many  then  opposed  it  onthe 
ground  of  injuring  our  manufactures.  He  then 
said  that  war  alone  furnished  sufficient  stimulus, 
and  perhaps  too  much,  as  it  would  make  their 
growth  unnaturally  rapid ;  but  that,  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  it  would  then  be  time  to  show 
our  affection  for  them.  He  at  that  time  did  not 
expect  an  apathy  and  aversion  to  the  extent 
which  is  now  seen.  But  it  will  no  doubt  be 
said,  if  they  are  so  far  established,  and  if  the 
situation  of  the  country  is  so  favorable  to  their 
growth,  where  is  the  necessity  of  affording  them 
protection  ?  It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  contingency.  Besides,  capital  is  not  yet,  and 
cannot,  for  some  time,  be  adjusted  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  There  is,  in  fact,  from  the  op- 
eration of  temporary  causes,  a  great  pressure  on 
these  establishments.  They  had  extended  so 
rapidly  during  the  late  war,  that  many,  he 
feared,  were  without  the  requisite  surplus  capi- 
tal or  skill  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  Should 
such  prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  give  a  back 
set,  and  might,  to  a  great  extent,  endanger  their 
ultimate  success.  Should  the  present  owners 
be  ruined,  and  the  workmen  dispersed  and  turn 
to  other  pursuits,  the  country  would  sustain  a 
great  loss.  Such  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  fact 
to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  protected.  Be- 
sides, circumstances,  if  we  act  with  wisdom,  are 
favorable  to  attract  to  our  country  much  skill 


and  industry.  The  country  in  Europe  having 
the  most  skilful  workmen  is  broken  up.  It  is 
to  us,  if  wisely  used,  more  valuable  than  the  re- 
peal of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  was  to  England.  She 
had  the  prudence  to  profit  by  it ;  let  us  not  dis- 
cover less  political  sagacity.  Afford  to  ingenuity 
and  industry  immediate  and  ample  protection, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  give  a  preference  to  this 
free  and  happy  country. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  bill,  that  it  will 
injure  our  marine,  and  consequently  impair  our 
naval  strength.  How  far  it  is  fairly  liable  to 
this  charge,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  He 
hoped  and  believed  it  would  not,  at  least  to  any 
alarming  extent,  have  that  effect  immediately ; 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  its  lastingoperation 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  commerce. 
The  trade  to  the  East  Indies  would  certainly  he 
much  affected ;  but  it  was  stated  in  debate  that 
the  whole  of  that  trade  employed  but  six  hun- 
dred sailors.  But  whatever  might  be  the  loss 
in  this,  or  other  branches  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, he  trusted  it  would  be  amply  compen- 
sated in  our  coasting  trade — a  branch  of  naviga- 
tion wholly  in  our  own  hands.  It  has  at  all 
times  employed  a  great  amount  of  tonnage,  some- 
times more,  he  believed,  than  one-third  of  the 
whole ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  imputation  thrown 
out  by  a  member  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Gaston,)  that  it  produced  inferior  sailors.  It 
required  long  and  dangerous  voyages ;  and,  if 
his  information  was  correct,  no  branch  of  trade 
made  better  or  more  skilful  seamen.  The  fact 
that  it  was  wholly  in  our  own  hands  is  a  very 
important  one,  while  every  branch  of  our  for- 
eign trade  must  suffer  from  competition  with 
other  nations.  Other  objections,  of  a  political 
character,  were  made  to  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures.  It  is  said  they  destroy  the  moral 
and  physical  power  of  the  people.  This  might 
formerly  have  been  true  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, before  the  perfection  of  machinery,  and 
when  the  success  of  the  manufactures  depended 
on  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor.  At  that 
time  it  required  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country  to  be  engaged  in  them ;  and 
every  minute  subdivision  of  labor  is  undoubtedly 
unfavorable  to  the  intellect ;  but  the  great  per- 
fection of  machinery  has  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree obviated  these  objections.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
England  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  recruits 
to  her  army,  and  that,  as  soldiers,  they  are  not 
materially  inferior  to  the  rest  of  her  population. 
It  has  been  further  asserted  that  manufactures 
are  the  fruitful  cause  of  pauperism,  and  England 
has  been  referred  to  as  furnishing  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  truth.  For  his  part,  he  could 
preceive  no  such  tendency  in  them,  but  the  ex- 
act contrary,  as  they  furnished  new  stimulus 
and  means  of  subsistence  to  the  laboring  classes 
of  the  community.  We  ought  not  to  look  to 
the  cotton  and  woollen  establishments  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  prodigious  numbers  of  poor  with 
which  her  population  was  disgraced.  Causes 
much  more  efficient  exist.    Her  poor  laws,  and 
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statutes  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  with  heavy 
taxes,  were  the  real  causes.  But  if  it  must  be 
so ;  if  the  mere  fact  that  England  manufactured 
more  than  any  other  country,  explained  the 
cause  of  her  having  more  beggars,  it  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  refer  her  courage,  spirit,  and  all 
her  masculine  virtues,  in  which  she  excels  all 
other  nations,  with  a  single  exception — he  meant 
our  own — in  which  we  might  without  vanity 
challenge  a  pre-eminence.  Another  objection 
had  been  made,  which  he  must  acknowledge 
was  better  founded,  that  capital  employed  in 
manufacturing  produced  a  greater  dependence 
on  the  part  of  the  employed,  than  in  commerce, 
navigation,  or  agriculture.  It  is  certainly  an 
evil,  and  to  be  regretted ;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  a  decisive  objection  to  the  system,  especially 
when  it  had  incidental  political  advantages, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  more  than  counterpoised 
it.  It  produced  an  interest  strictly  American, 
as  much  so  as  agriculture ;  in  which  it  had  the 
decided  advantage  of  commerce  or  navigation. 
The  country  will  from  this  derive  much  advan- 
tage. Again,  it  is  calculated  to  bind  together 
more  closely  our  widely-spread  Eepublic.  It 
will  greatly  increase  our  mutual  dependence 
and  intercourse;  and  will,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, excite  an  increased  attention  to  in- 
ternal improvement — a  subject  every  way  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment oi  national  strength,  and  the  perfection  of 
our  political  institutions.  He  regarded  the  fact 
that  it  would  make  the  parts  adhere  more 
closely ;  that  it  would  form  a  new  and  most 
powerful  cement,  far  outweighing  any  political 
objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the 
system.  In  his  opinion,  the  liberty  and  the 
union  of  the  country  were  inseparably  united. 
That  as  the  destruction  of  the  latter  would  most 
certainly  involve  the  former,  so  its  maintenance 
will,  with  equal  certainty,  preserve  it.  He  did 
not  speak  lightly.  He  had  often  and  long  re- 
volved it  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  critically  ex- 
amined into  the  causes  that  destroyed  the  liberty 
of  other  States.  There  are  none  that  apply  to 
us,  or  apply  with  a  force  to  alarm.  The  basis 
of  our  Republic  is  too  broad,  and  its  structure 
too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  them.  Its  extension 
and  organization  will  be  found  to  afford  effect- 
ual security  against  their  operation;  but  let 
it  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  of  this 
House  and  country,  that  while  they  guarded 
against  the  old,  they  exposed  us  to  a  new  and 
terrible  danger — disunion.  This  single  word 
comprehended  almost  the  sum  of  our  political 
dangers;  and  against  it  we  ought  to  be  perpet- 
ually guarded. 

•Mr.  Ctjthbebt  answered  briefly  some  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  arguments. 

Mi-.  Randolph  entered  into  a  more  particular 
reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  further  arguments 
in  support  of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Gaston  also  spoke  some  time  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  in  support  of  the  opinions 
and  statements  he  advanced  on  the  subject  on  a 
former  occasion. 


Mr.  Newton,  in  a  speech  of  about  two  hours, 
advocated  the  bill  and  the  protection  therein 
proposed  to  our  manufactures,  entering  into  a 
full  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  promot- 
ing domestic  fabrics. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  to  modify  the  motion  by  re- 
ducing the  minimum  price  specifically  to  fifteen 
cents  per  square  yard. 

This  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative — 
ayes  66,  noes  72  ;  and  the  question  recurred  on 
Mr.  Randolph's  motion  to  strike  out  the  min- 
imum price  altogether. 

Satubday,  April  6. 
Regulation  of  Bank  Currency  ly  Taxation. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  from  the  Committee  on  a 
National  Currency,  reported  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  collection  of  revenue  in  the  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  which  was  twice 
read  and  committed.  The  bill  is  as  follows : 
A  bill  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  public 

revenue,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  he  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  to  give  public 
notice,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  papers  published  in 
each  and  every  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
that,  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
next,  the  payment  of  duties,  taxes,  debts,  and  gen- 
erally of  all  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  which  have 
then  accrued  and  become  payable,  or  which  shall 
thereafter  accrue  and  become  payable  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  public  officer,  agent,  or  other  per- 
son, for  their  use,  will  be  demanded  in  the  gold,  silver 
and  copper  coins  of  the  United  States,  or  in  such 
foreign  coins  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  made  current 
by  law.  And  from  and  after  the  said  thirty-first  day 
of  December  next,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  pub- 
lic officer,  agent,  or  other  person  whomsoever,  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  or  receipt  of  the  revenue,  or 
other  public  money  whatsoever,  to  accept  or  allow 
payment  of  any  such  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of 
money  whatsoever,  in  any  other  medium  than  in  the 
said  coins,  or  in  Treasury  notes :  Provided  always, 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  authorize  and  permit,  as  heretofore,  the  notes 
of  any  bank  or  bankers  which  are  payable  and  paid 
on  demand  in  the  said  coins,  to  he  accepted  and  al- 
lowed in  all  payments  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of  December  next,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  authorize  or  per- 
mit any  public  money  to  be  deposited,  or  to  continue 
to  he  deposited  with  any  bank  or  bankers,  whose 
notes  are  not  payable  and  paid  on  demand  in  the 
said  coins  of  the  United  States,  or  in  foreign  coins 
made  current  by  law  as  aforesaid.  And  from  and 
after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of  December,  all  public 
moneys  shall  be  deposited  in  such  secure  place,  in 
the  States  and  Territories  respectively,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  shall  designate  and 
appoint. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of  December  next,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cause  legal  measures  to  be  taken  for  enforcing  a  law- 
ful payment  of  all  sums  of  money  due  to  the  United 
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States,  on  account  of  bank  notes  or  deposits,  from 
any  bank  or  bankers,  whose  notes  are  not  then  pay- 
able and  paid  on  demand  in  the  said  coins  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  foroign  coins  made  current  by 
law  as  aforesaid. 

Seo.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of  December  next,  upon 
any  promissory  notes,  or  notes  payable  either  to  bearer 
or  to  order,  issued  by  any  of  the  banks  or  corporations 
who  issue  and  discount  notes,  bonds,  or  obligations, 
either  incorporated  or  not  incorporated,  which  now 
are  or  hereafter  shall  be  established  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories  thereof,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  the  several  stamp  duties  following : — 

If  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  ten  cents. 

If  above  one  dollar  and  not  exceeding  two  dollars, 
twenty  cents. 

If  above  two  dollars  and  not  exceeding  three  dol- 
lars, thirty  cents. 

If  above  three  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five  dol- 
lars, fifty  cents. 

If  above  five  dollars  and  not  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
one  dollar. 

If  above  ten  dollars  and  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars, two  dollars. 

If  above  twenty  dollars  and  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars,  five  dollars. 

If  above  fifty  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  ten  dollars. 

If  above  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  fifty  dollars. 

If  above  five  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars. 

And  in  relation  to  the  stamp  duties  herein  and 
hereby  imposed,  there  shall  not  be  allowed  any  an- 
nual or  other  composition  or  commutation,  but  the 
same  shall  be  specifically  collected  for  and  upon  the 
stamps  affixed  to  the  notes  hereby  charged  there- 
with, saving  the  rights  of  all  persons  under  existing 
contracts.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Revenue  to  cause  to  be  provided  so  many 
marks  and  stamps,  differing  from  each  other,  as  shall 
correspond  with  the  several  rates  of  duty  aforesaid ; 
but  each  stamp  shall  express,  among  other  things, 
the  following  words  at  length,  in  distinct  and  legible 
characters :  "  Not  a  specie  note."  And  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  for  laying  duties 
on  notes  of  banks,"  &c,  passed  on  the  second  of  Au- 
gust, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  and 
of  the  supplements  thereto,  passed  on  the  tenth  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  stamp  duties  imposed  by  this 
act,  as  fully  as  if  the  same  were  herein  recited  and 
re-enacted,  except  so  far  as  respects  the  rates  of  duty 
and  an  annual  composition  in  lieu  of  the  stamp  du- 
ties. Provided,  always,  nevertheless,  That  if  any  banks 
or  bankers  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
their  notes  will  be  payable  and  paid  in  coin  as  afore- 
said, upon  demand,  after  the  thirty- first  day  of  De- 
cember next,  and  if  it  appear  to  his  satisfaction  that 
payment  is  to  be  made,  then,  with  respect  to  such 
banks  and  bankers,  the  rate  of  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  composition  and  commutation  shall  remain  in  all 
respects  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 
The  Tariff. 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  hill  regu- 
lating the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage ;  when 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Ross,  and 
depending  on  the  4th  instant,  was  modified  by 
the  mover,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House. 


Monday,  April  8. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct 
of  Judge  Tallmadge,  made  a  report ;  which  was 
read,  and  the  resolution  therein  contained  was 
concurred  in  by  the  House,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  permit  the  attendance  of  the  honorable 
Nathan  Sanford,  a  member  of  their  body,  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct  of  Judge  Tall- 
madge, to  be  examined  touching  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  report  relative  to  the  alleged 
misconduct  of  Judge  Tallmadge  in  his  office,  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  Tariff. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  regulate  the  duties  on 
imports  and  tonnage,  was  read  the  third  time ; 
and  the  question  stated,  "  Shall  the  bill  pass  ? " 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  that  the  bill  be  post- 
poned to  December  next.  In  making  this  mo- 
tion, Mr.  R.  said,  he  was  not  actuated  by  the 
usual  motives  of  similar  motions.  It  proceeded 
from  a  belief  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
properly  and  maturely  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  He  wished  the  subject 
postponed  to  the  next  session,  that  the  system 
might  be  printed  collaterally  with  the  present 
duties,  that  every  member  might  take  it  home 
and  consult  his  constituents — those  whose  opin- 
ions he  ought  to  respect.  The  bill,  Mr.  R.  said, 
had  been  precipitated  through  the  House,  and 
the  discussion  on  it  showed  a  strange  and  mys- 
terious connection  between  this  measure  and 
one  (the  bank  bill)  which  had  just  passed,  and 
was  now  beyond  the  control  of  this  House. 
Another  reason  for  referring  the  subject  to  the 
next  session  was,  he  said,  the  material  injury  it 
would  produce  on  the  revenue  if  adopted  now ; 
and  at  this  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ought  strictly  to  guard  against  any  deficit  in 
the  revenue.  He  thought  the  reasons  for  post- 
ponement were  imperious. 

Mr.  Lowndes  also  offered  some  remarks  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  against  postponing 
the  bill.  He  denied  the  charge  of  precipitation 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  making  his 
report ;  and  referred  to  the  circular  letters  long 
since  sent  to  various  .quarters  in  search  of  in- 
formation, to  show  that  the  Secretary  had  not 
acted  prematurely,  and  that  measures  were  long 
ago  taken  to  obtain  all  possible  light  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  L.  admitted  that  there  were  par- 
ticular features  in  the  bill  about  the  passage  of 
which  he  was  not  anxious ;  but  in  a  system  so 
extensive  there  must  be  particular  parts  on 
which  members  could  not  agree.  As  a  whole, 
however,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  revenue,  &c,  and  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  no  intention  of  entering  in 
a  discussion  of  the  motion;  but  he  wished 
merely  to  reply  to  the  insinuation  of  a  mysteri- 
ous connection  between  this  bill,  and  that  to 
establish  the  bank.    He  denied  any  improper 
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or  unfair  understanding,  and  could  challenge 
the  House  to  support  the  charge.  In  fact,  Mr. 
0.  said,  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  bank 
were  generally  unfriendly  to  this  tariff;  and  the 
■warmest  friends  of  either  could  not  he  found  on 
the  same  side. 

After  some  further  conversation  between  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Oalhoun,  the  question  was 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  postponement, 
and  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  47,  nays  95. 

Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  spoke  nearly  three 
hours  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  generally 
against  the  policy  of  encouraging  manufactur- 
ing establishments  at  all,  especially  against  the 
propriety  of  affording  a  high  bounty  by  taxing 
the  community. 

Mr.  Telfair  opposed  the  bill  in  a  speech 
of  half  an  hour ;  when  the  question  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hill  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  88,  nays  54,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Archer,  Ather- 
ton,  Baker,  Barbour,  Bassett,  Bateman,  Baylies, 
Bennett,  Betts,  Birdsall,  Boss,  Brooks,  Brown,  Cady, 
Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Cannon,  Chipman,  Clendennin, 
Comstock,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Crocheron,  Cuth- 
bert,  Darlington,  Davenport,  Desha,  Glasgow,  Gold, 
Grosvenor,  Hahn,  Hall,  Hammond,  Hawes,  Hen- 
derson, Hopkinson,  Ingham,  Irwin  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Jewett,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kent,  Langdon, 
Lowndes,  Lumpkin,  Lyle,  Maclay,  Marsh,  Mason, 
Mayrant,  McCoy,  McLean  of  Kentucky,  Milnor, 
Newton,  Noyes,  Ormsby,  Parris,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Pleas- 
ants, Powell,  Euggles,  Sergeant,  Savage,  Schenck, 
Sharpe,  Smith  of  Pensylvania,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Southard,  Strong,  Taggart,  Taul,  Throop,  Townsend, 
Tucker,  Wallace,  Ward  of  New  York,  Ward  of  New 
Jersey,  Wendover,  Wheaton,  Whiteside,  Wilkin, 
Willoughby,  Thos.  Wilson,  William  Wilson,  Wood- 
ward, and  Yates.* 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baer,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge, 
Bryan,  Burnside,  Champion,  Clarke  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Clopton,  Culpeper,  Edwards,  Forney,  Forsyth, 
Gaston,  Goldsborough,  Goodwin,  Hale,  Hardin,  Heis- 
ter,  Herbert,  Hnger,  Hungerford,  Johnson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Kerr  of  Virginia,  Law,  Lewis,  Love,  Lovett, 
Lyon,  Moore,  Murfee,  Nelson  of  Massachusetts,  Nel- 
son of  Virginia,  Pickens,  Pickering,  Randolph,  Rey- 
nolds, Robertson,  Roane,  Root,  Ross,  Sheffey,  Smith 
of  Virginia,  Stearns,  Stuart,  Tate,  Taylor  of  South 
Carolina,  Telfair,  Thomas,  Vose,  Wilcox,  Wilde, 
Williams,  Wright,  and  Yancey. 


♦  And  thus  was  inaugurated  a  new  policy  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports.  Before  the  war  of 
1812,  revenue  had  been  the  object  of  these  duties,  and  pro- 
tection to  manufactures  the  incident.  Now  this  policy  was 
reversed.  Protection  became  the  object,  and  revenue  the 
incident;  and  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  disregard  revenue 
altogether,  and  a  surplus  of  nine  millions  was  actually  creat- 
ed. Duties  now  became  excessive.  No  longer  the  5  per 
centum,  the  1i,  the  10, 12$,  15,  which  formerly  prevailed ; 
but  all  these  doubled,  with  additions,  and  the  introduction 
of  minimum  valuations  which  gave  to  a  high  duty  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  calculated  upon  a  fictitious  value. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  discussion  on  the 
tariff  policy  which  afterwards  divided  and  disturbed  the 
country,  and  attained  the  height  of  an  organized  State  re- 
sistance to  a  tariff  of  protection,  and  a  conditional  ordinance 
of  secession  if  it  was  not  abandoned,  and  that  by  a  given  day. 


Tuesday,  April  9. 
Death  of  Mr.  Stamford. 

Mr.  Gaston  announced  the  death  of  Riohaed 
Stanfoed,  a  member  of  this  House,  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina :  whereupon, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral 
of  Richard  Stanford,  deceased,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

And  Messrs.  Gaston,  Tanoet,  Culpepeb, 
Foeney,  Phieens,  Clarke,  and  Edwaeds,  were 
appointed  the  said  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  House  will 
testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  Richard  Stan- 
ford, late  one  of  their  body,  by  wearing  crape  on  the 
left  arm  for  one  month. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  members  of  this 
House  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Richard 
Stanford,  to-morrow,  at  12  o'clock. 

Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
to  notify  them  of  the  death  of  Riohaed  Stan- 
foed.  late  member  of  this  House,  and  that  his 
funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow,  at  12  o'clock. 

Ordered,  That  when  the  House  adjourns,  it 
will  adjourn  until  the  day  after  to-morrow. 


Satueday,  April  13. 
Increase  of  the  Navy. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  bill  providing  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Pleasants  (chairman  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee) entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
considerations  on  which  the  committee  had 
formed  the  hill,  and  their  reasons  for  deviating 
from  a  precise  adherence  to  the  Secretary's  re- 
commendations. It  was  within  the  recollection 
of  the  committee,  that,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Senate  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended 
an  annual  addition  to  the  present  navy  of  one 
ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  two  of  forty-four, 
and  two  sloops-of-war  of  the  heaviest  class* 
The  committee,  Mr.  P.  said,  had  bestowed  much 
consideration  on  the  subject,  and  after  obtaining 
all  the  information  they  could  from  the  sources 
calculated,  in  their  judgments,  to  furnish  the 
best,  they  had  determined  to  recommend  to  the 
House  the  provisions  contained  in  the  present 
bill.  There  would  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
framing  a  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  provid- 
ed for  a  certain  annual  addition  to  the  Navy. 
The  timbers  and  other  necessary  materials 
could  not  have  been  procured  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  a  punctual  compliance  with 
the  law.  The  committee,  therefore,  determined 
to  recommend  an  annual  appropriation  of  one 


*  The  expense  of  building,  equipping,  and  keeping  each 
of  these  in  service  with  a  full  complement  of  men  and  offi- 
cers, and  marines,  was  thus  estimated : 

Building. 

Equipping. 

Annual 
Expense. 

A  74 
A  44 
A  sloop 

$217,412 
153,475 
46,293 

$167,450 
114,925 
85,930 

$189,740 

134,210 

59,162 
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million  of  dollars  for  eight  years ;  this  would 
make  an  addition  to  our  present  naval  force  of 
nine  seventy-four-gun  ships,  twelve  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  three  steam  batteries ;  two  of 
the  latter  to  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  one  to  the  de- 
fence of  New  Orleans.  The  Secretary's  plan  of 
adding  one  seventy-four,  two  forty-fours,  and 
two  sloops,  annually,  would  have  required  an 
appropriation  for  that  term  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  Mr.  P.  observed  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  of  our  naval 
officers,  that  our  funds  had  better  be  applied  to- 
wards procuring  heavy  ships  immediately ;  that 
sloops-of-war,  thought  of  great  use  in  time  of 
war,  might  easily  be  procured  in  a  very  short 
time  by  the  Government,  either  by  having  them 
built  at  our  own  yards  or  by  contract.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  one,  at  least  very  intelli- 
gent officer,  that  sloops-of-war  ought  not  to  form 
a  permanent  part  of  our  Navy  at  all ;  but  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  use  them  in  time  of 
war,  they  should  be  sold  on  the  return  of  peace. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  session  to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  which  is  on  the  files  of  this 
House,  it  will  be  seen,  that  to  build  and  equip 
a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  it  will  cost  $384,862 ; 
this  sum,  multiplied  by  nine — the  number  of 
seventy-fours  proposed  to  be  built  in  eight 
years— will  make  $3,463,758.  The  building 
and  equipping  a  forty-four-gun  frigate  will  cost 
$268,400,  which  sum  multiplied  by  twelve,  the 
number  of  frigates  proposed  to  be  built  in  eight 
years,  will  make  the  sum  $3,220,800.  The 
three  steam  batteries  they  had  allowed  to  take 
one  million  of  dollars  more.  Thus  the  whole 
sum  estimated  by  the  committee  for  building 
the  proposed  ships-of-the-line,  heavy  frigates, 
and  steam-batteries,  is  $7,634,558.  The  com- 
mittee took  some  pains  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
such  a  thing  could  be  ascertained  with  any  thing 
like  certainty,  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  man  a  fleet  of  such  a  description  as  the  pro- 
posed addition  will  give  us.  From  information 
received  from  the  most  intelligent  sources,  they 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  fleet  may  be  easily 
manned.  The  present  number  of  seamen  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  is  not  ascertained' 
with  precision ;  it  is  probable  little  or  nothing 
short  of  seventy,  perhaps  eighty  thousand.  One 
fourth  of  this  number  may  be  calculated  on  for 
public  service.  The  number  of  prime  seamen 
allowed  to  a  seventy -four  is  two  hundred;  or- 
dinary seamen  and  boys,  three  hundred ;  twelve 
seventy-fours,  then,  will  require  two  thousand 
four  hundred  prime,  and  three  thousand  six 
hundred  ordinary  seamen  and  boys — six  thou- 
sand in  the  whole — and  so  in  proportion  for 
frigates,  sloops-of-war,  &c.  It  was  well  known, 
also,  that  of  the  ordinary  seamen  and  boys, 
landsmen  may  make  up  a  part ;  men  who  can 
be  taught  to  handle  the  guns.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  seventy-four  in  service  for 
one  year  is  estimated  at  $189,749  ;  of  a  forty- 
four,  $134,210.    The  estimates  here  referred  to, 


said  Mr.  P.,  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  before  referred  to; 
made  out  in  detailed  and  minute  statements,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy, 
and  may,  it  is  believed,  be  confidently  relied  on. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  he  had  no  further  interest 
in  the  motion  than  any  other  gentleman  in  the 
House ;  but  hoped  the  amendment  would  pre- 
vail, because  he  had  no  doubt,  in  addition  to 
giving  defence  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  it 
would  tend  to  economize  the  public  money. 
The  waters  of  Charleston,  he  said,  were  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  a  defence  of  this  kind,  and 
would  there  supersede  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional defences,  which  were  almost  ineffectual 
as  an  outpost  against  a  strong  naval  force,  as 
every  one  knew  with  how  little  hazard  a  ship 
of  war  may  at  certain  favorable  moments  pass 
a  stationary  fort.  A  steam  battery  would  save 
the  public  money,  because  some  of  the  works 
were  in  ruins,  the  repairing  of  which  would  be 
a  great  expense.  Mr.  L.  had  no  doubt  that  the 
protection  of  Charleston,  as  well  as  of  other 
cities,  would  receive  all  reasonable  attention 
from  Government;  but  the  alternative  between 
repairing  works  requiring  six  or  seven  hundred 
men  to  defend  them,  and  a  less  expensive  yet 
more  effectual  defence,  the  latter  ought  to  be 
adopted.  He  agreed,  however,  with  Mr.  'Web- 
stee,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ought  to 
be  free  to  apply  the  public  naval  force  to  any 
point  deemed  by  him  most  proper. 

Mr.  Forsyth  repeated,  that  if  the  report  of 
the  committee  were  departed  from,  by  adding 
a  steam  frigate  for  Charleston,  any  other  mari- 
time towns  might  demand  the  same.  He  was 
against  adopting  to  a  greater  extent  at  present 
the  steam  battery  system,  in  which  we  had  no 
experience ;  and  was  averse  to  abandoning"  the 
old  system  in  which  the  experience  was  ample. 
He  understood  that  the  steam  frigate  at  New 
York  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a  seventy-four,  and 
he  would  prefer  a  seventy-four,  until  he  was 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  other  engine. 
Mr.  F.  said  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen  who 
advocated  floating  instead  of  land  defences, 
went  to  support  his  opinions,  as  he  preferred 
the  naval  defence,  but  of  that  kind  whose  utility 
and  management  we  were  well  acquainted  with. 

Mr.  Webster  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  the  words  directing  two  of  the 
batteries  to  be  stationed  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  other  at  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  leave  their 
application  to  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Mr.  "Webster's  motion  was  then  agreed  to  by 
a  large  majority,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading  nem.  con.* 


*  The  passage  of  this  bill  showed  another  great  change  of 
policy  operated  by  the  war.  Before  that  event,  opposition 
to  a  navy  was  a  fixed  principle  with  the  republicans :  its  ad- 
vocacy was  equally  fixed  with  the  federalists.  The  events 
of  the  war  brought  both  parties  to  one  mind,  and  contrarily, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  teaching  of  these  events,  and  the  les- 
sons of  history.  These  events  taught  the  efficacy  of  cruis- 
ers, both  public  and  private ;  and  this  history  showed  the 
ineflicacy  of  fleets  as  a  power  to  terminate  wars.     The 
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Monday,  April  15. 
Elizabeth  Hamilton. 
An  engrossed  bill,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,"  was  read  the 
third  time;  and,  on  the  question,  "Shall  this 
bill  pass  ? "  it  was  passed  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  84,  nays  30. 


Thursday,  April  18. 
Resignation  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  Representative 
from  Maryland. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  "William  Pinxney,  resigning  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  this  House  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, having  accepted  the  appointment  of  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia. 


Tuesday,  April  23. 
Specie  Payments. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  col- 
lection of  the  public  revenue  in  the  lawful  mo- 
ney of  the  country — to  enforce  the  payment  of 
specie. 

The  amendments  offered  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  were  read,  the  first  section  of  which 
provides,  substantially,  for  the  issue  of  Treasury 

notes  to  the  amount  of dollars,  of  such 

convenient  denominations  as  the  Secretary  of 


cruises  of  different  officers,  and  especially  of  Porter  in  the 
Pacific,  carried  distress  and  dismay  to  the  enemy's  com- 
merce and  smaller  vessels:  the  great  naval  victories  of 
Great  Britain  had  no  effect  upon  the  wars  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, which  remained  to  he  terminated  by  land  victories. 
A  naval  victory  decides  nothing  but  which  shall  take  the 
other's  ships;  and  as  naval  battles  can  only  be  fought  with 
something  like  an  equality  of  force,  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
naval  power  is  futile,  unless  such  equality  is  contemplated. 
The  experience  of  Russia  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  idea. 
After  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ship  building— from  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Crimean  war — she  found  her 
ships  not  only  useless,  but  burthensome,  the  first  day  she 
wanted  them.  Far  from  being  able  to  annoy  the  enemy, 
they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  required 
the  strongest  fortifications  and  great  armies  to  prevent  tham 
from  going  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  so  of  all  na- 
vies. They  cannot  fight  battles  except  upon  some  equality 
of  foTce,  and  then  merely  to  determine  the  question,  which 
shall  liave  the  other's  ships  f  The  policy  of  the  republican 
party  in  179S,  embodied  in  one  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
that  day,  seems  to  have  been  well  founded  then,  and  to  have 
become  confirmed  by  the  invention  of  the  steam  car  and  the 
electric  telegraph — which  dispel  all  fear  of  invasion.  "  It  is 
demonstrated,  (says  the  resolve,)  by  the  experience  of  all  na- 
tions who  have  ventured  far  into  naval  policy,  that  snch 
prospect  (of  advantage)  is  ultimately  delusive ;  and  that  a 
navy  has  everbeenin  practice  known  more  as  an  instrument 
of  power,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions  and  wars  with  other 
nations,  than  as  an  instrument  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of 
protection  to  commerce."  The  experience  of  the  United 
States  during  the  forty  years  that  has  elapsed  since  the  naval 
policy  of  1816  was  adopted,  illustrates  several  points  in  these 
opinions  of  1798 — and  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  expense. 


the  Treasury  shall  direct ;  transferable  by  de- 
livery ;  not  to  bear  interest ;  not  to  be  funda- 
ble ;  to  be  received  everywhere  in  dues  to  the 
United  States,  and  may  be  re-issued  from  time 
to  time. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections  pro- 
vide for  the  preparing,  signing,  and  issuing 
the  Treasury  notes,  for  paying  the  expense 
thereof,  and  the  usual  penalties  for  counterfeit- 
ing them. 

The  fifth  section  provides,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  sMall  issue  said  notes  upon  loan 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
bank  applying  therefor,  on  such  terms  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case,  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than 

per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  not  to  loan  to  any 

State  bank  more  than  a  moiety  of  their  capital 
paid  in  these  loans ;  to  be  reimbursable  in  three 
equal  annual  instalments,  computed  from  the  date 
of  the  respective  loans,  and  be  paid  for  as  they 
become  due  in  the  legal  coin,  or  in  Treasury 
notes.  [The  moiety,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith, 
was  subsequently  converted  into  one-fourth.] 

The  fifth  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  said  notes  at  their  par 
value  to  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations, 
and  receive  in  payment  therefor  the  United 
States  stocks ;  but  the  amount  sold  for  funded 
debt  not  to  exceed  [five]  millions ;  the  notes  so 
sold  to  be  taken  out  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  funded  debt 
thus  acquired  to  be  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  by  them  ap- 
plied as  the  law  directs,  with  other  funded  debt. 

The  seventh  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  annually,  to  with- 
draw from  circulation  ana  to  cancel  a  portion 
of  said  Treasury  notes,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  issued. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  amendments  pro- 
vides that  the  future  issues  of  Treasury  notes, 
under  the  act  of  February  24,  1815,  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  amendments  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  fill  the  blank  in  the 
first  section  with  "fifteen"  millions ;  and  then, 
in  a  speech  of  some  length,  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee the  benefits  which  were  anticipated  from 
the  proposed  issue  of  Treasury  notes ;  the  aid 
and  relief  they  would  afford  to  the  community, 
under  the  pressure  which  would  unavoidably 
be  produced  by  the  banks  in  the  necessary  cur- 
tailment of  their  discounts,  the  withdrawal  of 
their  notes  from  circulation,  &c,  preparatory 
to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 
the  bill  would  enforce.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  bill  would  be  effectual  in  producing  the 
payment  of  specie,  without  the  aid  of  this  fea- 
ture; but  there  were  others  who  doubted 
whether  the  restoration  could  be  well  or  safely 
effected  without  it;  and  he  wished  to  afford 
every  facility  and  relief  that  could  be  with  pro- 
priety given,  as  well  to  the  banks  as  to  the  com- 
munity. 
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Mr.  Robertson  followed  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  against  which  he  argued  at  some 
length.  He  objected  to  it  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  form  an  unfortunate  and  hazard- 
ous connection  between  the  Government  and 
the  State  banks ;  extending  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  the  banks,  which  had  been  often  com- 
plained of,  to  a  direct  influence ;  and,  instead 
of  compelling  the  banks  to  sell  their  public 
stock  and  meet  their  engagements,  would  in- 
crease their  means  of  resisting  the  measures  to 
coerce  them  into  the  payment  of  specie. 

Mr.  Oadt  spoke  against  the  amendment.  It 
would  be  re-loaning  the  public  funds  at  five  per 
cent.,  while  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  borrowing  at  seven ;  would  be  col- 
lecting the  revenues  of  the  Government  in  its 
own  paper  only,  and  defeating  the  object  of 
laying  taxes ;  tbat  it  would  tend  to  depress  our 
stocks  in  Europe ;  that  it  would  be  better  to 
give  credit  to  those  indebted  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  six  per  cent,  a  year;  that  no  bank 
would  borrow  these  notes  which  meant  to  pay 
for  them,  as  it  would  be  giving  five  per  cent, 
for  notes  to  lend  out  to  its  customers;  and 
that  the  issue  of  fifteen  millions,  if  they  could 
be  kept  in  circulation,  would  drive  specie  out 
of  the  country  instead  of  drawing  it  thither. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe  then  rose  and  stated  his  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  issue  of  Treasury  notes, 
which  he  viewed  as  the  first  attempt  yet  made 
to  create  a  paper  currency  for  the  country.  In 
this  light  Mr.  G.  discussed  the  subject  at  some 
length,  arguing  against  an  experiment  so  dan- 
gerous in  principle,  and  which  universal  expe- 
rience proved  would  always  end  in  a  deprecia- 
ted currency,  however  feasible  it  might  appear 
in  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  When  he  con- 
cluded— 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  filling  the 
blank  with  "ten,"  and  carried — ayes  66. 


"Wednesday,  April  24. 
Mr.  Htjgee,  from  the  committee  appointed  by 
a  resolution  of  the  27th  of  February  last,  to  ex- 
amine generally  into  the  subject  of  unsettled 
balances,  made  a  report ;  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Specie  Payments. 

The  House  then  took  up  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  providing 
for  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  public 
revenues  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Oalhoot  withdrew  the  amendment  which 
he  proposed  to  the  bill  for  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  engrossing 
the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  and  was  decided  as 
follows :    For  engrossing  57,  against  it  46. 


TmrusDAY,  April  25. 
Specie  Payments. 
The  engrossed  bill  providing  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual collection  of  the  public  revenues  in  the 


lawful  money  of  the  country,  being  read  the 
third  time,  and  the  question  stated,  "  Shall  the 
bill  pass  ? "  after  some  discussion,  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative — yeas  59,  nays  60. 
So  the  bill  was  rejected. 


Fbiday,  April  26. 
Collection  of  tte  Revenue. 

Mr.  Webbteb  rose,  and  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That,  all  duties,  taxes,  imposts,  and  excises,  laid  or 
imposed  by  Government,  ought,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States ;  and  that  no  preference  ought  to  be  given  or 
allowed  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another. 

And  resolved  further,  That  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  collected  and  received  in 
the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Treas- 
ury notes,  or  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  by  law  provided  and  declared. 

And  resolved  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  required  and  directed 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  lie  may  deem  necessary, 
to  cause,  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or 
sums  of  money  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States,  or  Treasury  notes,  or 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid ; 
and  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  February  next 
no  such  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money  accru- 
ing or  becoming  payable  to  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said, ought  to  be  collected  or  received  otherwise  than 
in  the  legal  curreney  of  the  United  States,  or  Treas- 
ury notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Websteb  said  that  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  once  more 
to  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  to  present  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
submitted.  He  had  been  the  more  inclined  to 
do  this  from  an  apprehension  that  the  rejection, 
yesterday,  of  the  bill  which  had  been  introduced, 
might  be  construed  into  an  abandonment,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  of  all  hope  of  remedying  the 
existing  evil.  He  had  had,  it  was  true,  some 
objections  against  proceeding  by  way  of  bill; 
because  the  case  was  not  one  in  which  the  law 
was  deficient,  but  one  in  which  the  execution 
of  the  law  was  deficient.  The  great  object, 
however,  was  to  obtain  a  decision  of  this  and 
the  other  House,  that  the  present  mode  of  re- 
ceiving the  revenue  should  not  be  continued,  and 
as  this  might  be  substantially  effected  by  the 
bill,  he  had  hoped  that  it  might  pass.  This 
hope  had  been  disappointed.  The  bill  had  been 
rejected.  The  House  had  put  its  negative  upon 
the  only  proposition  which  had  been  submitted 
to  it,  for  correcting  a  state  of  things,  which 
everybody  knows  to  exist,  in  plain  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 
written  letter  of  the  law.  For  one,  he  could 
never  consent  to  adjourn,  leaving  this  implied 
sanction  of  the  House  upon  all  that  had  taken 
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place,  and  all  that  might  hereafter  take  place. 
He  hoped  not  to  hear  again  that  there  was  not 
now  time  to  act  on  this  question.  If  other  gen- 
tlemen considered  the  question  as  important  as 
he  did,  they  would  not  forbear  to  act  upon  it 
from  any  desire,  however  strong,  to  bring  the 
session  to  an  early  close. 

The  situation  of  the  country,  said  Mr.  "W.,  in 
regard  to  the  collection  of  its  revenues,  is  most 
deplorable.  "With  a  perfectly  sound  legal  cur- 
rency, the  national  revenues  are  not  collected  in 
this  currency,  but  in  paper  of  various  sorts,  and 
various  degrees  of  value.  The  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  evil  are  distinctly  known,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  its  duration  or  its  future  extent, 
if  an  adequate  remedy  be  not  soon  found.  Before 
the  war,  the  business  of  the  country  was  con- 
ducted principally  by  means  of  the  paper  of  the 
different  State  banks.  As  these  were  in  good 
credit,  and  paid  their  notes  in  gold  and  silver  on 
demand,  no  great  evil  was  experienced  from  the 
circulation  of  their  paper.  Not  being,  however, 
a  part  of  the  legal  money  of  the  country,  it  could 
not,  by  law,  be  received  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  taxes,  or  other  debts  to  Government. 
But  being  payable,  and  hitherto  regularly  paid, 
on  demand,  the  collectors  and  agents  of  Govern- 
ment had  generally  received  it  as  cash ;  it  had 
been  deposited  as  cash  in  the  banks  which  re- 
ceived the  deposits  of  Government,  and  from 
them  it  had  been  drawn  as  cash,  and  paid  out  to 
creditors  of  the  public. 

During  the  war,  this  state  of  things  changed. 
Many  of  the  banks  had  been  induced  to  make 
loans  to  a  very  great  amount  to  Government. 
These  loans  were  made  by  an  issue  of  their  own 
bills.  This  proceeding  threw  into  circulation  an 
immense  quantity  of  bank  paper,  in  no  degree 
corresponding  with  the  mercantile  business  of 
the  country,  and  resting  on  nothing  for  its  pay- 
ment and  redemption  but  the  Government 
stocks,  which  were  holden  by  the  banks.  The 
consequence  immediately  followed,  which  it 
would  be  imputing  a  great  degree  of  blindness 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  banks  to  sug- 
gest that  they  had  not  foreseen.  The  excess  of 
paper  which  was  found  everywhere,  created 
alarm.  Demands  began  to  be  made  on  the 
banks,  and  they  all  stopped  payment.  No  con- 
trivance to  get  money,  without  inconvenience 
to  the  people,  ever  had  a  shorter  course  of  ex- 
periment, or  a  more  unequivocal  termination. 
The  depreciation  of  bank  notes  was  a  necessary 
conseqnence  of  a  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part 
of  those  who  issued  them  to  pay  them.  It  took 
place  immediately,  and  has  continued,  with 
occasional  fluctuation  in  the  degree  of  de- 
pression, to  the  present  moment.  What  still 
further  increases  the  evil  is,  that  this  bank  paper 
being  the  issue  of  very  many  different  institu- 
tions, situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  possessing  different  degrees  of  credit,  the  de- 
preciation has  not  been,  and  is  not  now,  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the 
same  at  Baltimore  as  at  Philadelphia ;  nor  the 
same  at  Philadelphia  as  at  New  York.    In  New 


England  the  banks  have  not  stopped  payment 
in  specie,  and  of  course  their  paper  has  not  been 
depressed  at  all.  But  the  notes  of  banks  which 
have  ceased  to  pay  specie,  have,  nevertheless, 
been,  and  still  are,  received  for  duties  and  taxes, 
in  the  places  where  such  banks  exist.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  pay  their  duties  and  taxes  in  cur- 
rencies of  different  values  in  different  places.  In 
other  words,  taxes  and  duties  are  higher  in  some 
places  than  they  are  in  others,  by  as  much  as 
the  value  of  gold%nd  silver  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  several  descriptions  of  bank  paper 
which  are  received  by  Government.  This  dif- 
ference, in  relation  to  the  paper  of  the  District 
in  which  we  now  are,  is  twenty-five  per  cent. ; 
taxes  and  duties,  therefore,  collected  in  Massa- 
chusetts, are  one  quarter  higher  than  the  taxes 
and  duties  which  are  collected,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  laws,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Government,  it  is 
certain  that  all  duties,  taxes,  and  excises,  ought 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 
and  that  no  preference  should  be  given,  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another.  This  con- 
stitutional provision,  it  is  obvious,  is  flagrant- 
ly violated.  Duties  and  taxes  are  not  uni- 
form. They  are  higher  in  some  places  than  in 
others.  A  citizen  of  New  England  pays  his  tax 
in  gold  and  silver,  or  their  equivalent.  From 
his  hand  the  collector  will  not  receive,  and  is 
instructed  by  Government  not  to  receive,  the 
notes  of  the  banks  which  do  not  pay  their  notes 
on  demand,  and  which  notes  he  could  obtain 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
that  which  is  demanded  of  him.  Yet  a  citizen 
of  the  Middle  States  pays  his  taxes  in  these  notes 
at  par.  Can  a  greater  injustice  than  this  be 
conceived?  Can  constitutional  provisions  be 
disregarded  in  a  more  essential  point?  Com- 
mercial preferences  also  are  given,  which,  if  they 
could  be  continued,  would  be  sufficient  to  anni- 
hilate the  commerce  of  some  cities  and  some 
States,  while  they  would  extremely  promote  the 
others.  The  importing  merchant  at  Boston 
pays  the  duties  upon  his  goods,  either  in  specie 
or  cash  notes,  which  are  at  least  twenty  per 
cent.,  or  in  Treasury  notes,  which  are  ten  per 
cent,  more  valuable  than  the  notes  which  are 
paid  for  duties,  at  par,  by  the  importing  mer- 
chant at  Baltimore.  Surely  this  is  not  to  be 
endured.  Such  monstrous  inequality  and  in- 
justice are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  course  of  things,  it  can  be 
shown,  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States 
have  paid  a  million  of  dollars  more  than  their 
just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  A  similar 
inequality,  though  somewhat  less  in  degree,  has 
fallen  upon  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  in 
which  the  paper  in  circulation,  although  not 
equivalent  to  specie,  is  yet  of  higher  value  than 
the  bank  notes  of  this  District,  Maryland,  and 
the  Middle  States. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  inequality  and  injus- 
tice of  this  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called — 
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if  not  rather  the  want  of  all  system — which  call 
for  reform.  It  throws  the  whole  revenue  into 
derangement,  and  endless  confusion.  It  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  order,  method,  or  cer- 
tainty in  the  public  receipts  or  disbursements. 
This  mass  of  depressed  paper,  thrown  out  at 
first  in  loans  to  accommodate  Government,  has 
done  litle  less  than  to  embarrass  and  distress 
Government.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  circulate, 
but  it  lies  in  the  channel  of  circulation,  and 
chokes  it  up  by  its  bulk  and  its  sluggishness. 
In  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  the  dues  to 
Government  are  not  paid,  or  are  paid  badly ; 
and  in  an  equal  portion  of  the  country  the 
public  creditors  are  not  paid,  or  are  paid  badly. 
It  is  quite  clear,  that,  by  the  statute,  all  duties 
and  taxes  are  required  to  be  paid  in  the  legal 
money  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Treasury 
notes,  agreeably  to  recent  provisions.  It  is  just 
as  clear,  that  the  law  has  been  disregarded,  and 
that  the  notes  of  banks  of  a  hundred  different 
descriptions,  and  almost  as  many  different  values, 
have  been  received,  and  still  are  received,  where 
the  statute  requires  legal  money  or  Treasury 
notes  to  be  paid. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self that  Congress  will  adjourn  without  attempt- 
ing something  by  way  of  remedy.  In  my  opinion, 
no  greater  evil  has  threatened  us.  Nothing  can 
more  endanger,  either  the  existence  and  preser- 
vation of  the  public  revenue,  or  the  secarity  of 
private  property,  than  the  consequences  which 
are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present  course 
of  things,  if  they  be  not  arrested  by  a  timely 
and  an  effectual  interference.  Let  gentlemen 
consider  what  will  probably  happen,  if  Congress 
should  rise  without  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
on  the  subject. 
The  question  on  ordering  the  resolution  to  be 


engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative — yeas  79,  nays  85. 

Ordered,  That  the  title  be  "  A  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  public 

revenue." 


Tuesday,  April  30. 

Traffle  in  Slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Bandolph,  from  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  first  of  March  last,  to  inquire  into  an  il- 
legal traffic  in  slaves,  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  this  District,  by  persons  in  different 
States,  reported  various  testimony  collected  by 
the  committee,  in  the  course  of  their  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject ;  but  without  other  report  of 
facts  or  opinions.  The  documents  containing 
the  testimony  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
Adjournment. 

The  House  took  up  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate,  "for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  inform  him  of  the  intended  recess  of 
Congress ;"  which  being  read,  was  concurred  in 
by  the  House,  and  Messrs.  Cbawtobd  and  Reed 
were  appointed  a  committee  conformably  there- 
to on  the  part  of  this  House. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  notified  the  House 
that  the  Senate,  having  completed  the  legislative 
business  before  them,  are  about  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Ceawfoed,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  President,  reported  that 
they  had  performed  that  duty,  and  that  the 
President  had  informed  them  he  had  no  further 
communication  to  make. 

The  Speakee  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
House  with  some  brief  but  cordial  valedictory 
expressions;  after  which  he  adjourned  the 
House  sine  die. 
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FOURTEENTH  CONGRESS -SECOND  SESSION. 


BEGUN    AT    THE    CITY    OF    WASHINGTON,  DECEMBER    2,   1816. 


PKOCEEDINGS  EST  THE  SENATE. 


Monday,  December  2, 1816. 
The  second  session  of  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gress, conformably  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  commenced  this  day  at  the  city 
of  "Washington ;  and  the  Senate  assembled. 

PEESENT. 

Jeremiah  Mason  and  Thomas  W.  Thompson, 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  B.  Vaenum  and  Eli  P.  Ashmun,  from 
Massachusetts. 

Jeeemiah  B.  Howell,  from  Ehode  Island. 

Isaac  Tiohenob,  from  Vermont. 

David  Daggett,  from  Connecticut. 

Nathan  Sanfoed,  from  New  York. 

John  Condit  and  James  J.  Wilson,  from 
New  Jersey. 

Abner  Lacook,  from  Pennsylvania. 

Oxtteebeidge  Hoeset,  from  Delaware. 

James  Baebotje  and  Aemisted  T.  Mason, 
from  Virginia. 

Nathaniel  Macon,  from  North  Carolina. 

John  Gajllard,  from  South  Carolina. 

Chables  Tait,  from  Georgia. 

John  Williams,  from  Tennessee. 

Jeeemiah  Moeeow  and  Benjamin  Rttggles, 
from  Ohio. 

Eligitjs  Feomentin,  from  Louisiana. 

John  Gaillaed,  President  pro  tempore,  re- 
sumed the  Chair. 

Eli  P.  AsHMtrar,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  room  of  Christopher  Gore,  resigned, 
produced  his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  Peesident  communicated  the  credentials 
of  the  appointments  of  James  Noble  and  Wal- 
lee  Taylob,  as  Senators,  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  which  were  read. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Moreow, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  legisla- 
tive measures  may  be  necessary  for  admitting 
the  State  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  or  for 
extending  to  that  State  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


Messrs.  Moeeow,  Daggett,  and  Baeboue, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Moebow,  the  credentials 
of  the  appointment  of  James  Noble  and  Waller 
Taylor,  as  Senators  to  represent  the  said  State 
of  Indiana  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
were  referred  to  the  said  committee,  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereon. 

Repeal  of  the  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Vaenum  submitted  the  following  motion 
for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  a  law 
passed  the  last  session  of  Congress,  entitled  "An 
act  to  change  the  mode  of  compensation  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Delegates  from  Territories,"  and  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  for 
that  purpose. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  assembled,  and 
ready  to  proceed  to  business.  They  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  their  part,  jointly  with 
such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  notify  him  that  a  quorum 
of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled,  and  ready  to 
receive  any  communications  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them ;  in  which  resolution 
they  request  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  on  their  part,  agreeably 
to  the  resolution  last  mentioned  ;  and  Messrs. 
Baebotje  and  Macon  were  appointed  the  com- 
mitteee. 


Tuesday,  December  3. 

Mr.  Baeboue  reported  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee, that  they  had  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  had 
informed  the  committee  that  he  would  make  a 
communication  to  the  two  Houses  this  day  at 
12  o'clock. 
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President's  Annual  Message. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  Unitbd  States  : 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  reviewing  the  present  state  of  our  country,  our 
attention  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  effect  produced 
by  peculiar  seasons,  which  have  very  generally  im- 
paired the  annual  gifts  of  the  earth,  and  threatened 
scarcity  in  particular  districts.  Such,  however,  is  the 
variety  of  soils,  of  climates,  and  of  products,  within 
our  extensive  limits,  that  the  aggregate  resources  for 
subsistence  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  aggregate 
wants.  And  as  far  as  an  economy  of  consumption, 
more  than  usual,  may  be  necessary,  our  thankfulness 
is  due  to  Providence  for  what  is  far  more  than  a  com- 
pensation, in  the  remarkable  health  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  present  year. 

Amidst  the  advantages  which  have  succeeded  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain,  in  a  general  invigoration  of  industry 
among  us,  and  in  the  extension  of  our  commerce, 
the  value  of  which  is  more  and  more  disclosing  itself 
to  commercial  nations,  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  a  de- 
pression is  experienced  by  particular  branches  of  our 
manufactures,  and  by  a  portion  of  our  navigation. 
As  the  first  proceeds,  in  an  essential  degree,  from  an 
excess  of  imported  merchandise,  which  carries  a 
check  in  its  own  tendency,  the  cause,  in  its  present 
extent,  cannot  be  of  very  long  duration.  The  evil 
will  not,  however,  be  viewed  by  Congress,  without  a 
recollection,  that  manufacturing  establishments,  if 
suffered  to  sink  too  low,  or  languish  too  long,  may 
not  revive,  after  the  causes  shall  have  ceased ;  and 
that,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  situations 
may  recur,  in  which  a  dependence  on  foreign  sources, 
for  indispensable  supplies,  may  be  among  the  most 
serious  embarrassments. 

The  depressed  state  of  our  navigation  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, in  a  material  degree,  to  its  exclusion  from  the 
colonial  ports  of  the  nation  most  extensively  connect- 
ed with  ns  in  commerce,  and  from  the  indirect  opera- 
tion of  that  exclusion. 

Previous  to  the  late  convention  at  London,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  rela- 
tive state  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
growing  out  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  had  given  to  the 
British  navigation  a  material  advantage  over  the 
American,  in  the  intercourse  between  the  American 
ports  and  British  ports  in  Europe.  The  convention 
of  London  equalized  the  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
relating  to  those  ports ;  leaving  the  intercourse  be- 
tween our  ports  and  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies 
subject,  as  before,  to  the  respective  regulations  of 
the  parties.  The  British  Government  enforcing, 
now,  regulations  which  prohibit  a  trade  between  its 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels, 
whilst  they  permit  a  trade  in  British  vessels,  the 
American  navigation  loses  accordingly ;  and  the  loss 
is  augmented  by  the  advantage  which  is  given  to 
the  British  competition  over  the  American,  in  the 
navigation  between  our  ports  and  British  ports  in 
Europe,  by  the  circuitous  voyages,  enjoyed  by  the 
one  and  not  enjoyed  by  the  other. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity  ap- 
plied to  one  branch  of  the  commercial  intercourse, 
has  been  pressed  on  our  part  as  equally  applicable 
to  both  branches ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
British  Cabinet  declines  all  negotiation  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  disavowal,  however,  of  any  disposition 


to  view,  in  an  unfriendly  light,  whatever  counter- 
vailing regulations  the  United  States  may  oppose 
to  the  regulations  of  which  they  complain.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature  will  decide  on  the  course 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  prescribed  by 
a  joint  regard  for  the  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  nations,  and  to  the  just  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  generally,  that  we 
remain  in  amity  with  foreign  powers. 

An  occurrence  has,  indeed,  taken  place  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, may  make  an  exception  as  to  that  power. 
According  to  the  report  of  our  naval  commander  on 
that  station,  one  of  our  public  armed  vessels  was  at- 
tacked by  an  overpowering  force,  under  a  Spanish 
commander,  and  the  American  flag,  with  the  officers 
and  crew,  insulted,  in  a  manner  calling  for  prompt 
reparation.  This  has  been  demanded.  In  the  mean 
time  a  frigate  and  a  smaller  vessel  of  war  have  been 
ordered  into  that  Gulf  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce. It  would  be  improper  to  omit,  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  United 
States,  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  strongest  assurances 
that  no  hostile  order  could  have  emanated  from  his 
Government,  and  that  it  will  be  as  ready  to  do,  as  to 
expect,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  found 
to  require. 

The  posture  of  our  affairs  with  Algiers,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  not  known.  The  Bey,  drawing 
pretexts  from  circumstances,  for  which  the  United 
States  were  not  answerable,  addressed  a  letter  to  this 
Government,  declaring  the  treaty  last  concluded  with 
him  to  have  been  annulled  by  our  violation  of  it ;  and 
presenting  as  the  alternative,  war,  or  a  renewal  of 
the  former  treaty,  which  stipulated  among  other 
things  an  annual  tribute.  The  answer,  with  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  that  the  United  States  preferred 
war  to  tribute,  required  his  recognition  and  observ- 
ance of  the  treaty  last  made,  which  abolishes  tribute 
and  the  slavery  of  our  captured  citizens.  The  result 
of  the  answer  has  not  been  received.  Should  he  re- 
new his  warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the 
protection  it  will  find  in  our  naval  force  actually  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

With  the  other  Barbary  States  our  affairs  have 
undergone  no  change. 

Congress  will  call  to  mind,  that  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  yet  been  made,  for  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  also  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution. The  great  utility  of  a  standard,  fixed  in 
its  nature,  and  founded  on  the  easy  rule  of  decimal 
proportions,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  led  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  an  early  stage,  to  preparatory  steps  for 
introducing  it ;  and  a  completion  of  the  work  will  be 
a  just  title  to  the  public  gratitude. 

The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  University  within  this  District,  on  a 
scale,  and  for  objects  worthy  of  the  American  nation, 
induces  me  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  And  I  particu- 
larly invite,  again,  their  attention  to  the  expediency 
of  exercising  their  existing  powers,  and,  where  ne- 
cessary, of  resorting  to  the  prescribed  mode  of  en- 
larging them,  in  order  to  effectuate  a  comprehensive 
system  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as  will  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  more  closely  together  every  part  of 
our  country,  by  promoting  intercourse  and  improve- 
ments, and  by  increasing  the  share  of  every  part  in 
the  common  stock  of  national  prosperity. 
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Occurrences  having  taken  place  which  show  that 
the  statutory  provisions  for  the  dispensation  of  crim- 
inal justice  are  deficient,  in  relation  both  to  places 
and  to  persons,  nnder  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the 
national  authority,  an  amendment  of  the  law,  em- 
bracing such  cases,  will  merit  the  earliest  attention 
of  the  Legislature.  It  will  he  a  seasonable  occasion, 
also,  for  inquiring  how  far  legislative  interposition 
may  be  further  requisite  in  providing  penalties  for 
offences  designated  in  the  constitution  or  in  the  stat- 
utes, and  to  which  either  no  penalties  are  annexed, 
or  none  with  sufficient  certainty.  And  I  submit  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress,  whether  a  more  enlarged 
revisal  of  the  criminal  code  be  not  expedient,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating,  in  certain  cases,  penalties  which 
were  adopted  into  it,  antecedent  to  experiment  and 
examples  which  justify  and  recommend  a  more  len- 
ient policy. 

The  United  States,  having  been  the  first  to  abolish, 
within  the  extent  of  their  authority,  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  natives  of  Africa  into  slavery,  by  prohib- 
iting the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  by  punishing  their 
citizens  participating  in  the  traffic,  cannot  hut  be 
gratified  at  the  progress,  made  by  concurrent  efforts 
of  other  nations,  towards  a  general  suppression  of  so 
great  an  evil  They  must  feel,  at  the  same  time, 
the  greater  solicitude  to  give  the  fullest  efficacy  to 
their  own  regulations.  With  that  view,  the  inter- 
position of  Congress  appears  to  be  required  by  the 
violations  and  evasions  which,  it  is  suggested,  are 
chargeable  on  unworthy  citizens,  who  mingle  in  the 
slave  trade  under  foreign  flags,  and  with  foreign 
ports ;  and  by  collusive  importations  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States,  through  adjoining  ports  and  ter- 
ritories. I  present  the  subject  to  Congress,  with  a 
full  assurance  of  their  disposition  to  apply  all  the  rem- 
edy which  can  be  afforded  by  an  amendment  of  the 
law.  The  regulations  which  were  intended  to  guard 
against  abuses  of  a  kindred  character,  in  the  trade 
between  the  several  States,  ought  also  to  be  rendered 
more  effectual  for  their  humane  object. 

To  these  recommendations  I  add,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  the  expediency  of  a  remodifiea- 
tion  of  the  judiciary  establishment,  and  of  an  addi- 
tional department  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government 

The  first  is  called  for  by  the  accruing  business 
which  necessarily  swells  the  duties  of  the  Federal 
Courts ;  and  by  the  great  and  widening  space,  with- 
in which  justice  is  to  he  dispensed  by  them.  The 
time  seems  to  have  arrived  which  claims  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  a  relief  from  itinerary  fa- 
tigues, incompatible  as  well  with  the  age  which  a 
portion  of  them  will  always  have  attained,  as  with 
the  researches  and  preparations  which  are  due  to 
their  stations,  and  to  the  judicial  reputation  of  then- 
country.  And  considerations  equally  cogent  require 
a  more  convenient  organization  of  the  subordinate 
tribunals,  which  may  be  accomplished  without  an 
objectionable  increase  of  the  number  or  expense  of  the 
judges. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  Executive  business,  also 
accumulating  with  the  progress  of  our  country  and 
its  growing  population,  call  for  an  additional  depart- 
ment, to  be  charged  with  duties  now  overburdening 
other  departments,  and  with  such  as  have  not  been 
annexed  to  any  department. 

The  course  of  experience  recommends,  as  another 
improvement  in  the  Executive  establishment^  that  the 
provision  for  the  station  of  Attorney-General,  whose 


residence  at  the  seat  of  Government,  official  connec- 
tions with  it,  and  management  of  the  public  business 
before  the  judiciary,  preclude  an  extensive  participa- 
tion in  professional  emoluments,  be  made  more  ade- 
quate to  his  services  and  his  relinquishments ;  and 
that,  with  a  view  to  his  reasonable  accommodation, 
and  to  a  proper  depository  of  his  official  opinions  and 
proceedings,  there  be  included  in  the  provision  the 
usual  appurtenances  to  a  public  office. 

In  directing  the  Legislative  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  finances,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  gratification  to 
find,  that,  even  wrtljin  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  return  of  peace,  the  revenue  has  far 
exceeded  all  the  current  demands  upon  the  Treasury, 
and  that,  nnder  any  probable  diminution  of  its  future 
annual  products,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce 
may  occasion,  it  will  afford  an  ample  fund  for  the 
effectual  and  early  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt. 
It  has  been  estimated,  that,  during  the  year  1816, 
the  actual  receipts  of  revenue  at  the  Treasury,  in- 
cluding the  balance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  excluding  the  proceeds  of  loans  and  Treas- 
ury notes,  will  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  forty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars ;  that  during  the  same  year, 
the  actual  payments  at  the  Treasury,  including  the 
payment  of  the  arrearages  of  the  War  Department, 
as  well  as  the  payment  of  a  considerable  excess,  be- 
yond the  annual  appropriations,  will  amount  to  about 
the  sum  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars ;  and  that, 
consequently,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  will  be 
a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  of  about  the  sum  of  nine 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  continue  to  be  ob- 
structed by  difficulties  arising  from  the  condition  of 
the  national  currency ;  but  they  have,  nevertheless, 
been  effectual,  to  a  beneficial  extent,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
public  credit.  The  floating  debt,  of  Treasury  notes 
and  temporary  loans,  will  soon  be  entirely  discharged. 
The  aggregate  of  the  funded  debt,  composed  of  debts 
incurred  during  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812,  has  been 
estimated,  with  reference  to  the  first  of  January 
next,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  ordinary  annual  expenses 
of  the  Government,  for  the  maintenance  of  all  its  in- 
stitutions, civil,  military,  and  naval,  have  been  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
And  the  permanent  revenue,  to  be  derived  from  all 
the  existing  sources,  has  been  estimated  at  a  sum  of 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  only  wanting  to  the  fiscal  prosperity  of 
the  Government,  the  restoration  of  a  uniform  medi- 
um of  exchange.  The  resources  and  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  displayed  in  the  system  which  Congress  has 
established,  insure  respect  and  confidence  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  local  accumulations  of  the 
revenue  have  already  enabled  the  Treasury  to  meet 
the  public  engagements  in  the  local  currency  of  most 
of  the  States ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  cause 
will  produce  the  same  effect  throughout  the  Union. 
But,  for  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  nation  should  possess  a  currency  of  equal 
value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The 
constitution  has  intrusted  Congress,  exclusively,  with 
the  power  of  creating  and  regulating  a  currency  of 
that  description ;  and  the  measures  which  were  taken 
during  the  last  session,  in  execution  of  the  power, 
give  every  promise  of  success.     The  Bank  of  the 
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United  States  has  been  organized  under  auspices  the 
most  favorable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important 
auxiliary  to  those  measures. 

For  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  public  finances, 
with  a  view  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  previous  to  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Secretary,  I  transmit  an  extract  from  the  last  report 
of  that  officer.  Congress  will  perceive  in  it  ample 
proofs  of  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  nation  rests ;  and  will  do  justice  to 
the  distinguished  ability  and  successful  exertions 
with  which  the  duties  of  the  department  were  exe- 
cuted, during  a  period  remarkable  for  its  difficulties 
and  its  peculiar  perplexities. 

The  period  of  my  retiring  from  the  public  service, 
being  at  little  distance,  I  shall  find  no  occasion  more 
proper  than  the  present  for  expressing  to  my  fellow- 
citizens  my  deep  sense  of  the  continued  confidence  and 
kind  support  which  I  have  received  from  them.  My 
grateful  recollection  of  these  distinguished  marks  of 
their  favorable  regard  can  never  cease ;  and,  with  the 
consciousness,  that  if  I  have  not  served  my  country 
with  greater  ability,  I  have  served  it  with  a  sincere 
devotion,  will  accompany  me  as  a  source  of  unfailing 
gratification. 

Happily,  I  shall  carry  with  me  from  the  public 
theatre,  other  sources,  which  those  who  love  their 
country  most,  will  best  appreciate.  I  shall  behold  it 
blessed  with  tranquillity  and  prosperity  at  home,  and 
with  peace  and  respect  abroad.  I  can  indulge  the 
proud  reflection,  that  the  American  people  have 
reached,  in  safety  and  success,  their  fortieth  year  as 
an  independent  nation;  that,  for  nearly  an  entire 
generation,  they  have  had  experience  of  their  present 
constitution,  the  offspring  of  their  undisturbed  delib- 
erations and  of  their  free  choice ;  that  they  have 
found  it  to  bear  the  trials  of  adverse  as  well  as  pros- 
perous circumstances ;  to  contain,  in  its  combination 
of  the  federate  and  elective  principles,  a  reconcile- 
ment of  public  strength  with  individual  liberty,  of 
national  power  for  the  defence  of  national  rights, 
with  a  security  against  wars  of  injustice,  of  ambition, 
and  of  vain  glory,  in  the  fundamental  provision  which 
subjects  all  questions  of  war  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
itself,  which  is  to  pay  its  cost  and  feel  its  calamities. 
Nor  is  it  less  a  peculiar  felicity  of  this  constitution, 
so  dear  to  us  all,  that  it  is  found  to  be  capable,  with- 
out losing  its  vital  energies,  of  expanding  itself  over 
a  spacious  territory,  with  the  increase  and  expansion 
of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

And  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  add  to  this  gratifying 
spectacle,  that  I  shall  read  in  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  in  their  devotion  to  true  liberty,  and 
to  the  constitution  which  is  its  palladium,  sure  pre- 
sages, that  the  destined  career  of  my  country  will  ex- 
hibit a  Government  pursuing  the  public  good  as  its 
sole  object,  and  regulating  its  means  by  the  great 
principles  consecrated  in  its  charter,  and  by  those 
moral  principles  to  which  they  are  so  well  allied :  A 
Government  which  watches  over  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions, the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  trial 
by  jury,  and  the  equal  interdict  against  encroach- 
ments and  compacts  between  religion  and  the  State ; 
which  maintains  inviolably  the  maxims  of  public 
faith,  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  and  en- 
courages, in  every  authorized  mode,  that  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  which  guarantees  to  public 
liberty  its  permanency,  and  to  those  who  possess  the 
blessing,  the  true  enjoyment  of  it:  A  Government 


which  avoids  intrusions  on  the  internal  repose  of 
other  nations,  and  repels  them  from  its  own ;  which 
does  justice  to  all  nations  with  a  readiness  equal  to 
the  firmness  with  which  it  requires  justice  from  them ; 
and  which,  while  it  refines  its  domestic  code  from 
every  ingredient  not  congenial  with  the  precepts  of 
an  enlightened  age,  and  the  sentiments  of  a  virtu- 
ous people,  seeks,  by  appeals  to  reason,  and  by  its 
liberal  examples,  to  infuse,  into  the  law  which  gov- 
erns the  civilized  world,  a  spirit  which  may  diminish 
the  frequency,  or  circumscribe  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  meliorate  the  social  and  beneficent  relations  of 
peace :  A  Government,  in  a  word,  whose  conduct, 
within  and  without,  may  bespeak  the  most  noble  of 
all  ambitions — that  of  promoting  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  to  man. 

These  contemplations,  sweetening  the  remnant  of 
my  days,  will  animate  my  prayers  for  the  happiness 
of  my  beloved  country,  and  a  perpetuity  of  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  it  is  enjoyed. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

December  3,  1816. 

The  Message  and  accompanying  documents 
were  read,  and  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Mes- 
sage ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 


Thursday,  December  5. 

Dudley  Chaoe,  from  the  State  of  Vermont; 
"William  Httnteb,  from  the  State  of  Khode 
Island ;  Jonathan  Roberts,  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  James  Bbown,  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana ;  severally  took  their  seats  in 
the  Senate,  all  of  whom  arrived  on  the  4th  in- 
stant. 

Martin  D.  BIabdin,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Executive  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in 
place  of  William  T.  Barry,  resigned,  (who  ar- 
rived on  the  4th  instant,)  produced  his  creden- 
tials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 


Feiday,  December  6. 

William  H.  Wells,  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, who  arrived  on  the  5th  instant,  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
Peesident  ob  the  United  States  : 
To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

The  9th  section  of  the  act,  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  "  to  authorize  the  payment  for  property 
lost,  captured,  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  while  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  received  a  construction  giving  to  it 
a  scope  of  great  and  uncertain  extent,  I  thought  it 
proper  that  proceedings  relative  to  claims  under  that 
part  of  the  act  should  be  suspended,  until  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  defining,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  cases  contemplated  by  them.  With  that 
view,  I  now  recommend  the  subject  to  their  consider- 
ation. They  will  have  an  opportunity,  at  the  same 
time,  of  considering  how  far  other  provisions  of  the 
act  may  be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise  in  their 
import.  JAMES  MADISON. 

Decembee  6, 1816. 
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Admission  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mobbow,  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  Legis- 
lative measures  may  be  necessary  for  admitting 
the  State  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  or  for  ex- 
tending the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  that 
State,  to  whom  was  recommended  their  report 
on  that  subject,  reported  the  resolution  for  ad- 
mitting the  State  of  Indiana  into  the  Union, 
with  amendments,  which  were  read  and  con- 
sidered as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  and 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Pbesident  reported 
the  resolution  to  the  House  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  question,  "Shall  this  resolution  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  ? "  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative. 

The  said  resolution  having  been  reported  by 
the  committee  correctly  engrossed,  was  read  a 
third  time  by  unanimous  consent,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1816,  entitled  "An 
act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union,"  the 
people  of  the  said  Territory  did,  on  the  29th  day  of 
June,  in  the  present  year,  by  a  convention  called 
for  that  purpose,  form  for  themselves  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  which  constitution  and  State 
government  so  formed  is  republican,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  principles  of  the  articles  of  compact 
between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and 
States  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio, 
passed  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787 : 

JZesolved,  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 
That  the1  State  of  Indiana  shall  be  one,  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  what- 


Mondat,  December  9. 

Isham  Talbot,  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
arrived  on  the  6th  instant,  and  Geobge  W. 
Campbell,  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  ar- 
rived on  the  H th,  and  severally  attended  this 
day. 

Compensation  of  Members. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  the  2d  instant,  relative  to  the  repeal 
of  the  compensation  law. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Tait,  to  amend  the  same 
by  striking  out  from  the  word  "  That,"  in  the 
1st  line,  the  remainder  of  the  resolution,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
pealing or  modifying  the  law  passed  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  entitled  '  An  act  to  change 
the  mode  of  compensation  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Delegates  from  Territories,'  with  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
24,  nays  5,  as  follows : 


Yeas. — Messrs.  Ashmun,  Barbour,  Brown,  Camp- 
bell, Chaee,  Condit,  Daggett,  Fromentin,  Gaillard, 
Hardin,  Horsey,  Howell,  Hunter,  Lacock,  Mason  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Morrow,  Rob- 
erts, Talbot,  Tait,  Thompson,  Tichenor,  Wells,  and 
Williams. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Macon,  Buggies,  Sanford,  Var- 
num,  and  Wilson. 

The  resolution  having  been  agreed  to  as 
amended,  Messrs.  Daggett,  Feomentin,  and 
Euggles,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Public   Offices. 

The  Peesident  communicated  a  report,  made 
in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  20th  of  April  last,  requiring  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  to  report  jointly  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  a  plan  to  insure  the  annual  settle- 
ment of  the  public  accounts,  and  a  more  certain 
accountability  of  the  public  expenditure  in  their 
respective  Departments;  and  the  report  was 
read.    It  is  as  follows : 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
20th  of  April  last,  requiring  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  to  report  jointly  to  the  Senate,  in  the 
first  week  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  plan  to 
insure  the  annual  settlement  of  the  public  accounts, 
and  a  more  certain  accountability  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure in  their  respective  Departments :  the  un- 
dersigned have  the  honor  to  report — 

That,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  resolution,  and  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  delay  of  the  annual  settlement  of  accounts, 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  certainty  in  the  account- 
ability of  the  respective  Departments,  upon  which 
the  resolution  is  predicated. 

An  attentive  review  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  several  Departments  of  the  Government  were 
originally  organized,  and  of  the  changes  which  have 
successively  been  made  in  that  organization,  appears 
to  be  necessary  at  tike  threshold  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

By  referring  to  the  laws  for  organizing  the  seve- 
ral Departments  of  the  Government,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  extremely  general  in  their  terms,  leav- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  duties,  and  powers  of 
the  Secretaries,  in  a  considerable  degree  to  Execu- 
tive regulation.  The  law  organizing  the  Treasury 
Department,  however,  specifically  refers  to  that  De- 
partment the  settlement  of  all  public  accounts.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  pressed  at  that  period,  requiring  a  system 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  public  disburse- 
ments, could  not  fail  to  give  peculiar  force  to  the 
idea  that  the  Department  charged  with  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  Treasury  should  have  a  direct  con- 
trol over  the  public  expenditure.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  idea,  all  purchases  for  supplying  the 
army  with  provisions,  clothing,  supplies,  in  the  Quar- 
termaster's department,  military  stores,  Indian  goods, 
and  all  other  supplies  or  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
War  Department,  were,  by  executive  regulation,  di- 
rected to  be  made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  first  important  change  which  was  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  War  Department,  was  effect- 
ed by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  May,  1792,  which  creat- 
ed the  office  of  accountant  of  that  Department,  and 
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referred  to  that  officer  the  settlement  of  all  accounts 
relative  to  the  pay  of  the  Army,  the  subsistence  of 
the  officers,  bounties  to  soldiers,  expenses  of  the  re- 
cruiting service,  and  the  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Department.  The  accounts  settled 
by  the  accountant  were  to  be  certified  quarterly,  and 
sent  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for 
their  revision.  This  act  continues  with  the  Treasury 
Department  the  power  of  making,  for  the  War  De- 
partment, the  purchases  before  enumerated. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1798,  the  Navy  Department 
was  created.  From  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  date,  the  Secretary  of  War  executed  the 
orders  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  Navy.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the  office  of  Ac- 
countant of  the  Navy  was  created,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  all  accounts  in  the  Navy  Department  was 
referred  to  that  office.  On  the  same  day  the  power 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  make  contracts  for 
the  War  Department  was  rescinded,  and  all  the  ac- 
counts of  that  Department  were,  thenceforward,  set- 
tled by  the  accountant. 

The  power  of  revision,  both  as  to  the  accounts  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  was,  and  still  is,  re- 
served to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury. 
This  power,  however,  from  the  period  of  the  primary 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment, was  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury,  ceased 
to  be  useful,  and  has  been  preserved  merely  for  the 
sake  of  form.  In  the  Treasury,  balances  or  debts 
admitted  on  settlement,  are  paid  only  upon  the  report 
of  the  Auditor,  confirmed  by  the  Comptroller,  whose 
decision  is  final.  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  sums  reported  by  the  Accountants  to  be  due  to 
individuals,  are  paid  without  waiting  for  the  revision 
of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury.  This 
practice,  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
from  necessity,  is  not  believed  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  that  revision. 
The  Accountants  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
are^  required  to  transmit  quarterly  all  the  accounts, 
which  have  been  settled,  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  final  revision.  It  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  an  officer  or  an  individual, 
to  whom  money  was  found  to  be  due,  by  the  report 
of  the  Accountant  of  either  of  those  Departments, 
should  wait  for  payment  not  only  until  the  expiration 
of  the  charter,  but  until  his  accounts  should  be  re- 
examined by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  and  also 
by  the  Comptroller. 

The  delays  to  which  this  course  would  necessarily 
have  led,  must  have  produced  a  state  of  confusion, 
which,  in  a  short  period,  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  obstructed  all  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest,  that  from 
the  moment  payments  were  made  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accountants,  before  the  revisionary  power 
of  the  Treasury  officers  was  exercised,  revision  be- 
came useless.  The  leading  feature  of  the  organic 
laws  of  the  Departments,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
public  accounts  should  exclusively  rest  with  the  De- 
partment, which  was  charged  with  the  replenishment 
of  the_  Treasury,  was  substantially  abandoned.  The 
form,  indeed,  was  preserved,  but  the  vital  prinoiple 
was  extinguished. 

It  is  probable  that  more  importance  was  attached 
to  this  principle,  by  those  who  presided  over  the 
primary  organization  of  the  Departments,  than  it 
intrinsically  merits.     The  power  of  the  accounting 


ment,  or  to  those  in  which  the  disbursements  are 
made,  to  enforce  economy  in  any  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  limited. 

In  disbursements  for  the  pay,  subsistence,  and 
clothing  of  the  Army,  while  rations  are  furnished 
by  contracts,  the  most  rigid  economy  may  be  easily 
enforced.  In  the  Quartermaster's  department,  and 
where  provisions  are  supplied  by  a  commissariat,  the 
accounting  officers  can  exercise  but  a  very  limited 
control.  The  principal  reliance  of  the  Government 
for  economy,  in  those  Departments,  must  be  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  persons  employed.  Over  the  con- 
tingent disbursements  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, which,  in  time  of  war,  are  considerable,  and 
which,  in  all  Governments,  are  extremely  liable  to 
abuse,  the  accounting  officers  have  still  less  control. 
For  economy  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service, 
the  heads  of  those  Departments  must  be  responsible 
to  the  nation.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  so  important  that  the  public  accounts 
should  be  settled  in  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
that  they  should  be"promptly  and  finally  settled. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  believed  that  there  can  be  none  upon 
the  propriety  of  either  returning  to  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Departments  were  originally  organized,  of 
referring  the  settlement  of  all  public  accounts  imme- 
diately to  the  Treasury  Department,  or  of  finally  set- 
tling the  accounts  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
without  the  intervention  of  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury.  The  former  has  the  recommendation 
of  unity  and  simplicity  in  theory ;  and,  it  is  believed, 
that  no  serious  inconvenience  will  result  from  it  in 
practice.  The  latter  would  insure  the  prompt  and 
final  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  De- 
partments, but  might,  possibly,  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  different  principles  in  the  settlement  of  the 
public  accounts  in  the  respective  Departments.  Under 
judicious  regulations,  it  is  believed  that  the  prompt  and 
final  settlement  of  the  public  accounts  may  be  as 
effectually  secured  by  the  former,  as  by  the  latter 
modification. 

Whichever  modification  may  be  adopted,  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  accounting  officers  ap- 
pears to  be  indispensable.  From  the  year  1792, 
when  the  office  of  Accountant  of  the  War  Department 
was  created,  to  the  year  1798,  when  all  the  accounts 
of  the  War  Department  were  referred  for  settlement 
to  that  officer,  the  military  force  of  the  United  States 
was  not  so  extensive  as  the  present  Military  Peace 
Establishment.  The  duties  assigned  the  Account- 
ant at  the  former  period  was,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  relative  to  the 
pay  of  the  Army,  the  subsistence  of  officers,  bounties 
to  soldiers,  expenses  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  War  Department.  The 
services  required  by  that  act,  are  believed  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  full  employment  to  one  accounting 
officer.  By  the  act  of  1798,  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  relative  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Army,  the 
Quartermaster's  department,  the  clothing  department, 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to 
the  Indian  Department,  were  referred  to  the  Account- 
ant of  the  War  Department. 

The  want  of  power  to  compel  those  to  whom  the 
collection,  or  disbursement  of  the  public  money  has 
been  confided,  to  render  their  vouchers  and  settle  their 
accounts,  when  required,  has  largely  contributed  to 
swell  the  list  of  unsettled  accounts.     The  power  of 
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in  office,  especially  with  the  collecting  officer?,  is  suf- 
ficiently coercive,  as  long  as  the  conduct  of  the  officer 
will  bear  examination,  and  powerfully  contributes  to 
keep  him  in  the  line  of  his  duty.  But  when  the  set- 
tlement of  his  accounts  must  expose  his  guilt,  and  es- 
pecially when  he  has  been  dismissed  from  office,  this 
coercion  entirely  ceases.  "With  disbursing  offices,  and 
particularly  in  the  Military  Establishment,  this  mode 
of  coercion  is  much  more  feeble.  In  that  department, 
too,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
the  most  vigorous  measures  to  bring  to  a  prompt  and 
final  settlement  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  disbursement  of  money,  particularly  in  the  Quar- 
termaster's and  Paymaster's  department.  Until  the 
accounts  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  an  army, 
or  of  a  military  district,  are  settled,  it  is  impossible 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  deputies  and  assistants, 
the  barrackrrrasters,  foragemasters,  and  quartermas- 
ters, employed  with  the  same  army,  or  in  the  same 
district.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  pay 
departments.  Until  the  deputy  paymaster-general 
settles  his  "accounts,  or  at  least  until  he  renders  his 
vouchers,  none  Of  the  district,  assistant  district  pay- 
masters, or  regimental  paymasters,  can  settle  their 
accounts.  This  observation  applies  to  the  several 
grades  in  both  Departments.  Thus  a  single  officer, 
who  knows  himself  to  be  a  public  defaulter,  may,  by 
standing  aloof,  and  by  procrastinating  the  decision  of 
law,  after  suit  is  brought,  prevent,  for  years,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  other  officers,  who  may  be 
solicitous  to  adjust  them. 

In  conformity  with  these  preliminary  observations, 
the  undersigned  respectfully  propose,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient— 

First.  That  another  independent  Department  of 
the  Government  be  organized,  to  be  denominated  the 
"  Home  Department" 

That  the  Secretary  of  this  Department  shall  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  the  President  in  relation  to, 

1.  The  Territorial  governments. 

2.  The  National  Highways  and  Canals. 

3.  The  General  Post  Office. 

4.  The  Patent  Office. 

5.  The  Indian  Department. 

Second.  That  the  primary  and  final  settlement  of 
all  accounts  be  made  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  that  the  organization  of  that  Department  be 
modified,  so  as  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 

1.  Four  additional  Auditors. 

2.  One  additional  Comptroller. 

3.  One  Solicitor. 

4.  That  the  Mint  Establishment  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Third.  That  the  office  of  Accountant  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Department,  and  of  the  Superintendent 
General  of  Military  Supplies,  be  abolished. 

Fourth.  That  the  survey  of  the  coast  be  confided 
to  the  Navy  Department.* 

According  to  the  modification  here  recommended, 

the  . 

First  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  the  public  accounts,  accruing  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 

Second  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  all  accounts  relative  to  the  pay  and  clothing 
of  the  Army,  the  subsistence  of  the  officers,  bounties 
and  premiums,  the  recruiting  service,  and  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  War  Department 


Third  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  all  accounts  relative  to  the  Army,  the  Quarter- 
master's department,  the  Hospital  department,  and 
the  Ordnance  department  Both  of  these  Auditors 
will  keep  the  property  account  connected  with  those 
branches  of  service,  in  the  War  Department,  confided 
to  them,  respectively. 

Fourth  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  all  accounts  relative  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.    And  the 

Fifth  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  all  accounts  relative  to  the  State  and  Home  de- 
partments. 

The  First  Comptroller  being  relieved  from  direct- 
ing and  superintending  the  recovery  by.  suits  of  all 
debts  due  the  Government,  will  revise  all  accounts 
settled  by  the  First  and  Fifth  Auditor. 

Second  Comptroller  will  revise  all  settlements  made 
by  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  will  be  charged  with 
the  recovery  of  the  debts  due  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law. 

JAMES  MONROE, 
WM.  H.  CRAWFORD, 
GEO.  GRAHAM, 

Acting  Sec'ry  of  War. 
B.  W.  CROWNLNSHIELD. 

December,  1815. 

Hon.  John  Gaillabd,  >« 

President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 


Wednesday,  December  11. 
Mr.  Vabntjm  communicated  the  instructions 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  their  Senators  in  Congress,  to 
use  their  influence  to  effect  the  repeal  of  the 
act,  passed  the  nineteenth  day  of  March  last, 
changing  the  mode  and  increasing  the  compen- 
sation of  members  of  Congress ;  which  were 
read. 


*  As  it  is  in  England. 


Thuesdat,  December  12. 

Eobeet  H.  Goldsbobottgh,  from  the  State 
of  Maryland,  arrived  on  the  11th,  and  attended 
this  day. 

Geoege  M.  Teotjp,  (who  arrived  on  the  11th 
instant,)  appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  William  W.  Bibb, 
produced  his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  credentials  of  Geoege  M.  Teotjp,  appoint- 
ed a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing 
on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  were  also  read, 
and  laid  on  file. 

The  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  James  Noble  and  Waller  Taylob,  respect- 
ively, appointed  Senators  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana;  their  credentials  having 
been  read  and  filed  on  the  2d  instant,  they  took 
their  seats  in  the  Senate. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Moeeow, 

Besofoed,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain the  classes  in  which  the  Senators  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  shall  be  inserted,  in  conformity 
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to  the  resolution  of  the  14th  of  May,  1789,  and 
as  the  constitution  requires. 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Moreow, 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  put  into  the  bal- 
lot-box three  papers,  of  equal  size,  numbered  1, 

2,  and  3  ;  each  of  the  said  Senators  shall  draw 
out  one  paper.  No.  1,  if  drawn,  shall  entitle 
the  member  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  Senators 
whose  terms  of  service  will  expire  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1817;  No.  2,  in  the  class  whose  terms 
will  expire  on  the  3d  of  March,  1819  ;  and  No. 

3,  in  the  class  whose  terms  will  expire  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1821. 

"Whereupon,  the  numbers  above  mentioned 
were,  by  the  Secretary,  rolled  up  and  put  into 
the  box ;  when  Mr.  Noma;  drew  No.  3,  and  is 
accordingly  of  the  class  of  Senators  whose  terms 
of  service  will  expire  on  the  3d  of  March,  1821 ; 
and  Mr.  Tayloe  drew  No.  2,  and  is  accordingly 
of  the  class  whose  terms  of  service  will  expire 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1819. 


Monday,  December  16. 

Montfoet  Stokes,  who  arrived  on  the  13th 
instant,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  James  Tur- 
ner, produced  his  credentials,  was  qualified,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  credentials  of  Montfoet  Stokes,  appoint- 
ed a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on 
the  4th  day  of  March  next,  were  read,  and  or- 
dered to  lie  on  file. 


Thuesday,  December  19. 
Samuel  "W.  Dana,  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, arrived  on  the  18th,  and  attended  this 
day. 


Tuesday,  December  24. 
The  credentials  of  Martin  D.  Haedin,  ap- 
pointed a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  "William  T.  Barry,  were  read ; 
and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administer- 
ed to  him. 


Friday,  December  27. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  : 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  found  that  the  existing  laws  have  not  the  effi- 
cacy necessary  to  prevent  violations  of  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation  at  peace,  towards 
belligerent  parties,  and  other  unlawful  acts  on  the 
high  seas,  by  armed  vessels  equipped  within  the  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

With  a  view  to  maintain  more  effectually  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  laws,  to  the  character,  and  to  the 
neutral  and  pacific  relations  of  the  United  States, 
I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the 
expediency  of  such  further  legislative  provisions  as 


may  be  requisite  for  detaining  vessels  actually  equip- 
ped, or  in  a  course  of  equipment,  with  a  warlike  force, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  obtaining  from  the  owners  or 
commanders  of  such  vessels  adequate  securities  against 
the  abuse  of  their  armaments,  with  the  exceptions, 
in  such  provisions,  proper  for  the  cases  of  merchant 
vessels  furnished  with  the  defensive  armaments  usual 
on  distant  and  dangerous  expeditions  ;  and  of  a  pri- 
vate commerce  in  military  stores  permitted  by  our 
law,  and  which  the  law  of  nations  does  not  require 
the  United  States  to  prohibit. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
December  26,  1816. 

The  Message  was  read,  and,  on  motion  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations,  to  consider  and  report  thereon,  by 
bill  or  otherwise. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday,  December  30. 
Rufus  King,  from  the  Sta'te  of.  New  York, 
arrived  on  the  27th  instant,  and  attended  this 
day. 


Thuesday,  January  2,  1817. 
Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  appointed  a 
Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Robert  G.  Harper,  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 


Monday,  January  6. 

Some  Department. 
Mr.  Sanfoed,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  so  much  of  the  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  relates  to  an 
addition  to  the  Executive  Department,  and  to 
the  office  of  Attorney-General,  reported  a  hill 
to  establish  a  new  Executive  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  and  the  bill  was  read  and 
passed  to  the  second  reading. 

Attorney-  General. 
Mr.  Sanfoed,  from  the  same  committee,  re- 
ported a  bill  concerning  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  bill  was  read,  and 
passed  to  the  second  reading. 


Feiday,  January  10. 

William  Smith,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
John  Taylor,  produced  his  credentials,  was  qual- 
ified, and  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
The  Public  Offices. 

The  bill  to  create  a  new  Executive  (Home) 
Department  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Tait  having  called  on  the  committee  who 
reported  this  bill  for  some  explanation  of  their 
views  in  favor  of  this  measure — 

Mr.  Sanford  briefly  gave  the  explanation  re- 
quested ;  though,  he  said,  the  reasons  having 
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been  stated  pretty  much  at  large  in  the  docu- 
ment before  the  House  and  the  public,  he  had 
not  conceived  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  many  remarks  on  it.  He  adverted  to  the 
growth  of  the  country,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  consequently  of  business  in  the  various 
public  offices.  He  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
present  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
their  progressive  enlargement  in  some  branch- 
es ;  the  Navy  Department,  for  instance,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  whilst 
other  departments  had  remained  stationary. 
The  business,  he  said,  which,  with  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  population,  was  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  public  offices,  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  mass  which  now  called  for  their  attention. 
The  arguments  on  which  he  generally  sustained 
the  bill,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  were,  the 
great  expansion  of  our  public  business,  the  in- 
crease of  business  in  the  foreign  department  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  the  multitude  and  compli- 
cation of  details  of  public  transactions,  which 
required  a  distribution  of  them  among  the 
public  offices,  different  from  that  which  now 
exists. 

Mr.  Kino  commenced  the  expression  of  his 
views  of  this  bill  by  stating  the  fact  that,  in  the 
original  organization  of  the  Government,  it  had 
been  made  a  question  whether  a  Home  Depart- 
ment was  necessary ;  and  that,  after  the  most 
mature  consideration,  it  had  been  decided  to  be 
inexpedient ;  and  the  Department  of  State,  as  its 
name  indicated,  was  to  take  charge  of  all  matters 
of  a  civil  nature,  interior  as  well  as  foreign.  It 
was  true,  Mr.  K.  said,  that  this  was  long  ago, 
and  that,  as  his  colleague  had  said,  there  had 
been  since  a  considerable  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness and  population  of  the  country.  But  was  it 
certain,  he  asked,  that  a  numerical  increase  car- 
ried with  it  any  thing  like  a  necessity  for  multi- 
plying departments  for  managing  the  public  af- 
fairs ?  He  could  not,  himself,  see  the  force  of 
that  argument.  Was  it  certain,  because  some- 
thing was  omitted  or  left  undone  in  the  depart- 
ments now,  that  nothing  would  be  omitted 
should  the  departments  be  increased  ?  "Whether 
we  resort  to  experience  at  home,  or  wisdom 
from  abroad,  it  is  not  proved,  Mr.  K.  said,  that 
by  a  multiplication  of  offices  the  business  of  a 
nation  is  better  done.  It  was  not  certain  that 
services  would  be  better  performed  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  head  of  a  department,  which  services 
not  he,  but  others  to  be  placed  under  him,  are  to 
perform.  Supposing  any  department,  the  Treas- 
ury, for  instance,  to  have  full  occupation,  would 
the  creation  of  two  heads  to  it  expedite  the  pub- 
lic business,  or  afford  any  security  that  it  would 
be  better  done  ?  He  conceived  the  reverse.  No 
more  security  would  be  afforded  by  creating  two 
Departments  of  State  in  the  room  of  one,  which 
he  believed  was  sufficient  to  despatch  all  the 
business  now  coiifided  to  it ;  most  of  which,  be- 
ing matter  of  detail  only,  required  little  more 
than  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
K.  adverted  to  the  branches  of  business  proposed 
to  be  assigned  to  the  new  department,  and  re- 


marked on  each.  As  to  the  correspondence  with 
the  Governors  of  States,  he  said  that  any  man, 
present  at  the  formation  of  this  Government, 
would  have  considered  it  a  very  extraordinary 
idea  that  a  bill  even  should  he  introduced  into 
Congress,  much  less  that  a  law  should  be  passed, 
to  devolve  on  a  subordinate  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, the  tenure  of  whose  office  was  at  the  will 
of  the  President,  the  charge  of  correspondence 
with  the  Governors  of  the  several  States.  When 
General  Washington  was  President,  the  Gov- 
ernors corresponded  directly  with  him,  and 
why  ?  Because  they  hold  an  important  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power.  For  various  reasons  he 
assigned,  Mr.  K.  was  opposed  to  creating  a  new 
department  to  transact  this  business.  As  to  the 
correspondence  with  the  territorial  officers,  he 
said,  that  was  no  very  distressing  labor,  being 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  attended  to, 
except  the  mere  signature  of  the  Secretary,  by 
the  clerks  in  the  office.  As  to  treaties  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  he  thought  it  well  to  leave  that 
concern  where  it  was ;  and,  as  to  the  trade  with 
them,  he  hardly  knew  what  it  was;  he  should 
object,  however,  to  appropriating  any  more 
money  for  Indian  trade.  Relative  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  did  not 
conceive  a  department  necessary  for  their  man- 
agement, and  still  less  for  the  management  of 
the  Patent  Office,  to  which,  as  at  present,  a  sin- 
gle clerk  was  fully  competent.  On  the  whole, 
he  could  not  see  the  necessity  for  creating  a  new 
department,  the  head  of  which  would  have  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  be  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's counsellors.  Wishing  further  time  to  be 
afforded  for  the  consideration  of  this  important 
bill,  he  proposed  its  postponement  for  a  few 
days. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tait,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  King,  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  postponed  to  Wednesday  next. 


Monday,  January  13. 
The  credentials  of  William  Smith,  appointed 
a  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next,  were 
read,  and  laid  on  file. 

Monday,  January  20. 
Privateer  General  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Tait,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of 
Frederick  Jenkins  and  Rensselaer  Havens,  in  be- 
half of  the  owners,  officers,  and  crew  of  the  late 
private  armed  brig  General  Armstrong,  made  a 
report ;  which  was  read.  The  report  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Naval  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  has 
been  referred  the  memorial  of  Frederick  Jenkins  and 
Rensselaer  Havens,  in  behalf  of  the  owners,  officers, 
and  crew,  of  the  late  private  armed  brig  General 
Armstrong,  report : 

The  memorialists  state  that  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  1814,  while  the  private  armed  brig 
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General  Armstrong  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  port 
of  Fayal,  she  was  attacked  by  a  superior  British  force, 
and,  after  a  brave  resistance  by  her  commander, 
Samuel  0.  Keed,  and  his  valiant  crew,  the  brig  was 
destroyed.  They  also  state  that  the  vessel  and  arma- 
ment cost  $42,000,  and  pray  that  such  relief,  indem- 
nity, or  compensation  may  be  extended  to  the  owners, 
officers,  and  crew  of  the  privateer,  as,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attending  her  destruction,  may 
be  deemed  by  Congress  just  and  equitable. 

The  committee  are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds 
on  which  the  memorialists  rely  for  a  remuneration 
or  indemnity  from  their  own  Government.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  the  claim  must  be  supported, 
if  supported  at  all,  on  one  of  two  grounds :  1st. 
Because  the  vessel  and  armament  were  destroyed  by 
the  public  enemy  in  a  neutral  port,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations ;  or,  2dly.  Because  the  brave  and  gal- 
lant defence  of  Captain  Reed,  his  officers  and  crew, 
entitles  them  to  the  bounty  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  are  unable  to  perceive  what  right 
of  indemnity  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  can 
acquire  against  their  own  Government  for  losses  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  violated  rights  of  a  third 
party.  It  is  the  duty,  no  doubt,  of  all  Governments, 
to  extend  to  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen  all 
the  protection  in  their  power.  It  is  the  end  of  all 
Governments  to  do  so.  It  is  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  make  known  his  wrongs  to  his  Government,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  seek  redress  by 
such  means  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The  neutrality 
of  Portugal  was  grossly  violated  in  the  case  of  the 
private  armed  ship  General  Armstrong.  It  was  the 
duty  of  that  Government  to  preserve  her  neutral 
character,  and  to  protect  the  brig  and  all  on  board 
from  any  hostile  attack  while  in  her  port.  Either 
from  want  of  ability  or  inclination  she  failed  to  do  so. 
But  can  this  failure  to  support  its  own  rights  and 
perform  its  duty  towards  us,  vest  a  right  in  an  indi- 
vidual to  come  on  his  own  Government  for  indemnity 
on  account  of  a  pecuniary  loss  ?  The  United  States, 
it  is  believed,  have  done,  or  will  do,  what  comports 
with  their  rights  and  their  character.  That  indem- 
nity from  Portugal  for  the  loss  of  this  property  should 
be  insisted  on  as  an  affair  of  State,  is  perhaps  highly 
proper  ;  but  the  committee  cannot  perceive  how  the 
weakness  or  the  delinquency  of  Portugal  can  impose 
on  the  United  States  the  duty  of  indemnifying  the 
memorialists  for  the  loss  of  the  brig  and  her  armament. 

The  committee  believe  that  this  opinion  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  this  Government,  and 
perhaps  of  all  Governments.  Antecedent  to  the  year 
1802,  much  property  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  had  been  wrongfully  seized  by  the 
cruisers  of  France.  In  no  case  known  to  the  com- 
mittee did  this  Government  indemnify  its  citizens 
from  its  own  Treasury.  Indemnity  was  sought  from 
France  by  negotiation,  and  obtained  in  the  Louisiana 
convention.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  have  claims  to  a  vast  amount  against  the 
Governments  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  for  prop- 
erty seized  in  violation  of  all  right.  On  principle,  all 
these  claimants  have  the  same  right  to  demand  in- 
demnity from  their  own  Government  as  the  memo- 
rialists in  the  present  case ;  for,  in  principle,  the 
committee  can  see  no  distinction  between  a  private 
armed  ship  and  a  merchant  ship ;  nor  between  prop- 
erty captured  and  converted  to  the  use  of  the  captors, 
and  property  destroyed  by  a  third  party  omitting  to 
do  its  duty. 


If  this  is  a  mere  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  Con- 
gress ;  if  the  memorialists  rely  for  the  success  of  their  ' 
application  on  the  bravery,  gallantry,  and  good  con- 
duct of  Captain  Reed,  his  officers  and  crew,  in  the 
defence  of  the  vessel,  then  the  committee  are  sensible 
that  a  stronger  case  of  the  kind  could  not  present 
itself.  The  stubborn  bravery,  the  cool  intrepidity, 
and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Captain  Reed  and 
his  associates  in  the  defence  of  the  ship,  were  perhaps 
never  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed,  by  any 
private  armed  vessel  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare. 
It  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  nation,  and  can- 
not fail  to  immortalize  those  concerned.  If  actions 
like  this  are  to  be  rewarded  with  money,  too  much 
could  not  be  given.  But  Government  is  but  the  trus- 
tee of  the  nation,  and  is  bound  deliberately  to  exam- 
ine into  the  principle  on  which  the  treasure  of  the 
nation  is  bestowed,  and  the  extent  of  the  precedent 
which  is  set  in  bestowing  it.  It  is  unknown  to  the 
committee  that  Congress,  as  yet,  has  ever  dispensed 
its  bounty,  or  in  any  way  bestowed  a  gratuity  for 
any  achievement,  except  to  its  own  peculiar  force, 
nor  in  any  case  except  there  was  victory.  The  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
do  so.  It  would  open  the  Treasury  to  a  class  of  cases 
arising  out  of  the  last  war  which  would  be  extensive 
and  onerous.  The  effects  of  such  a  measure  must  be 
counted  on,  for  they  would  be  felt  in  all  future  wars. 

The  case  of  the  Essex,  attacked  also  in  a  neutral 
situation,  was  a  strong  one.  The  defence  there,  too, 
was  valiant,  persevering,  and  highly  honorable  to  all 
on  board,  as  well  as  to  the  nation ;  yet  Congress  has 
done  nothing,  for  the  essential  quality  of  victory  was 
wanting  to  the  transaction.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, in  whatever  aspect  they  view  the  application  of 
the  memorialists,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  un- 
safe and  inexpedient  to  grant  it,  and  recommend  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  ba 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  me- 
morial of  Frederick  Jenkins  and  Rensselaer  Havens. 


Tuesday,  January  21. 

The  resolution  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  employ  John  Trumbull  to 
compose  and  execute  certain  paintings,  was  read 
a  third  time ;  and  on  the  question,  "  Shall  this 
resolution  pass  ?"  it  was  determined  in  the  af- 
firmative— yeas  25,  nays  7,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Ashmun,  Barbour,  Brown,  Daggett, 
Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Goldsborough,  Hardin, 
Horsey,  Hunter,  King,  Mason  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mason  of  Virginia,  Sanford,  Smith,  Stokes,  Tait, 
Talbot,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tichenor,  Varnum,  Wells, 
and  Williams. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Condit,  Macon,  Morrow,  Noble, 
Roberts,  Ruggles,  and  Wilson. 

So  it  was 

JResohed  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United,  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  employ  John  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  to 
compose  and  execute  four  paintings  commemo- 
rative of  themost  important  events  of  the  Amer- 
ican Eevolution ;  to  be  placed,  when  finished, 
in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
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Thursday,  January  23. 
Richard  Taylor,  Senior,  Naval  Officer  of  the 
Revolution. 
Mr.  Talbot  presented  the  petition  of  Richard 
Taylor,  senior,  a  naval  officer  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  praying  a  pension,  or  other  relief,  in 
consideration  of  a  severe  wound,  received  while 
engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country,  as  stated 
in  the  petition ;  which  was  read,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  consider  and 
report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 


Thuksday,  January  30. 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 

Mr.  Varnum  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
representing  their  views  of  the  methods  "  which 
may  diminish  the  frequency  or  circumscribe  the 
calamities  of  war,"  and  "may  express  the  most 
noble  of  all  ambitions,  that  of  promoting  peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man,"  and  soliciting 
the  attention  of  Congress;  and  the  memorial 
was  read. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday,  February  3. 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  Roberts  presented  the  petition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes  unlaw- 
fully held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  African  race ;  and  the  petition 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  so 
much  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  relates  to  the  slave  trade,  to 
consider  and  report  thereon,  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. 

Appropriation  for  Indian  Treaties. 

The  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  enable 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  hold  trea- 
ties with  the  Indian  tribes,  for  the  purpose 
therein  mentioned,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
the  blank  filled  with  "  50,000." 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  this  bill  pass  ?"  it  was 
determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas  24,  nays  10, 
as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Ashmun,  Barbour,  Campbell,  Con- 
dit,  Gaillard,  Hardin,  King,  Laeock,  Macon,  Mason 
of  New  Hampshire,  Morrow,  Noble,  Roberts,  Ruggles, 
Sanford,  Smith,  Stokes,  Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Tiche- 
nor,  Troup,  Varnum,  and  Williams. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Brown,  Chace,  Daggett,  Fromen- 
tin,  Goldsborough,  Horsey,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Thomp- 
son, Wells,  and  Wilson. 

So  it  was  Resolved,  That  this  bill  pass,  and 
that  the  title  thereof  be,  "An  act  making  an 
appropriation  to  enable  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  purpose  therein  mentioned." 

Claim  of  Beaumarchais. 
The  following  Message  was  also  received  from 
the  President  or  the  United  States  : 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  having  renewed, 
under  special  instructions  from  his  Government,  the 
claim  of  the  representative  of  Baron  de  Beaumarchais, 
for  one  million  of  livres,  which  were  debited  to  him. 
in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  the  United 
States,  I  lay  before  Congress  copies  of  the  memoir  on 
that  subject,  addressed  by  the  said  Envoy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Considering  that  thetsum  of  which  the  million  of 
livres  in  question  made  a  part,  was  a  gratuitous  grant 
from  the  French  Government  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  declaration  of  that  Government,  that  that 
part  of  the  grant  was  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Beaumarchais  as  its  agent,  not  as  the  agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  duly  accounted  for  by  him  to 
the  French  Government ;  considering,  also,  the  con- 
curring opinions  of  two  Attorneys-General  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  said  debit  was  not  legally  sus- 
tainable in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I  recommend 
the  case  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
whose  authority  alone  can  finally  decide  on  it. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

January  31,  1817. 

The  Message  and  accompanying  memoir  were 
read. 


Tuesday,  February  4. 
Commodore  Richard  Taylor. 
The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  granting  a 
pension  to  Commodore  Richard  Taylor,  and  the 
bill  having  been  amended,  the  President  re- 
ported it  to  the  House  accordingly ;  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time. 


Monday,  February  10. 
The  credentials  of  John  Williams,  appointed 
a  Senator  by  the  Executive  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  hold  said  appointment  from  the  4th 
day  of  March  next,  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
State,  were  presented ;  and  the  credentials  were 
read  and  laid  on  file. 


Tuesday,  February  11. 
Presidential  Election. 
Mr.  Macon,  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  10th  instant  to  ascertain  and 
report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of  their 
election,  reported  in  part  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  and  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  12  o'clock ;  that  one  person  be 
appointed  a  teller,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
a  Hst  of  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the  re- 
sult shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  votes,  and  the 
persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  afore 
said,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the  per- 
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sons  elected  President  and  Vice  President,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Macon  be  appointed  teller 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
going resolution. 


Wednesday,  February  12. 
Electoral  Votes  for  President, 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  is  now- 
ready  to  attend  the  Senate,  and  proceed  in 
opening  the  certificates  and  counting  the  votes 
of  the  Electors  of  the  several  States  for  a  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  agreeably  to  the 
joint  resolution,  assembled  in  the  Representa- 
tives Chamber,  and  the  certificates  of  the  Elect- 
ors of  the  several  States,  were,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  opened  and  delivered  to 
the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  hav- 
ing examined  and  ascertained  the  number  of 
votes,  presented  a  list  thereof  to  the  Pbesident 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  read  as  follows : 


Preside't.  Vice  President. 
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Massachusetts 
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Khode  Island 
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Connecticut 
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Maryland 

8 
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Virginia 
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North  Carolina 

15 
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South  Carolina 
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8 

_ 

R 

Ohio 

8 

_ 

8 

Louisiana 

3 

_ 

3 

Indiana 

3 

- 

3 

Total 

183 

34 

183 

22 

5 

4 

3 

The  whole  number  of  votes  being  217,  of 
which  109  make  a  majority. 


Whereupon,  the  President  of  the  Senate  de- 
clared James  Monkoe  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next ;  and  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
commencing  with  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 

The  votes  of  the  Electors  were  then  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate ;  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  separated,  and  the  Senate  returned 
to  their  own  Chamber.* 

*  The  nominations  of  Messrs.  Monroe  A  Tompkins  had 
been  made  by  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress, of  which  the  National  Intelligencer  gives  this  ac- 
count: 

NOMINATION  OF  PRESIDENT,  Ac 
Hall  of  Representatives,  Tuesday  Evening,  12th  March, 
1816.     " 

A  number  of  the  Republican  Senators  and  Representatives, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  recommending  proper  persons  as  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States — the  hon- 
orable Jehemiah  Moekow,  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  Lewis  Condict,  of  New  Jersey,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  general  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  Republicans,  relative  to  the 
approaching  Presidential  election ;  the  Republican  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  Delegates,  be  invited  and  requested  to 
assemble  in  this  place  on  Saturday  evening  the  16th  inst, 
at  7  o'clock — and  that  the  invitation  be  given,  by  publishing 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer and  the  Washington  City  Gazette,  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  meeting,  JEREMIAH  MORROW. 

Lewis  Condict,  Secretary. 

REPUBLICAN  MEETING. 

Chamber  of  the  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States,  March  16,  1S16. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress 
assombled  this  evening  pursuant  to  public  notice,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  re- 
commending to  the  people  of  the  United  States  suitable 
persons  to  be  supported  at  the  approaching  election  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  members  of  the  Senate  ana 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  delegate,  attended. 

General  Samuel  Surra,  of  Maryland,  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Colonel  Richaed  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
appointed  Secretary. 

And  being  so  organized — 

Mr.  Clay  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make,  in  caucus,  any 
recommendation  to  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  of 

Eersons,  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  fit  and  suitable  to 
11  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  the  question  being  taken  thereon — 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Tayloe,  of  New  York,  then  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  to  wit : 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  nominating  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  convention  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress,  is  inexpedient,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

And  the  question  being  taken  thereon— 

It  was  also  determined  in  the  negative. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  recommendation : 

Upon  winch  it  appeared  that  the  Hon.  James  Moneoe 
had  sixty-five  votes,  and  the  Hon.  "William  H.  Ceawpoed 
fifty  four  votes,  for  the  office  of  President. 

That  his  Excellency  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York, 
had  eighty-five  votes,  and  his  Excellency  Simon  Snydee 
thirty  votes,  for  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

And  thereupon — 

Mr.  Clay  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
concurred  m  without  opposition : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  do  recommend  to  the  people 
ol  the  United  States,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  as  a  suit- 
able person  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York,  as  a  suitable  per- 
son for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  Statesffor 
me  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  be  appointed 
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Thursday,  February  13. 
Notification  of  Election. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Maoon, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
James  Monroe,  Esquire,  of  Virginia,  now  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  notifica- 
tion of  his  election  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  be  transmitted  to 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Esquire,  of  New  York,  a 
notification  of  his  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  do  make  out  and  sign 
a  certificate  in  the  words  following,  viz : 

"  Be  U  Tcnovm,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
being  convened  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  the 
underwritten,  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore, 
did,  in  presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  count 
all  the  votes  of  the  Electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  whereupon  it  ap- 
peared that  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  Electors  as  President,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  had  a  majority 
of.the  votes  of  the  Electors  as  Vice  President.  By 
all  which  it  appears  that  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia, 
has  been  duly  elected  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins, of  New  York,  has  been  duly  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the 
constitution. 

"In   witness   whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set   my 

hand,  this day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  seventeen." 

And  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  do 
cause  the  certificate  aforesaid  to  be  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  this 
resolution. 


Ebiday,  February  14. 
The  President  communicated  the  credentials 
of  Nicholas  Vandyke,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next ;  which  were  read, 
and  laid  on  file. 

Hoods  and  Canals. 
Mr.  Laoook,  from  the  committee  appointed 
on  so  much  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  relates  to  roads  and  canals, 
made  a  report  in  part;  and  the  report  was 
read ;  when  Mr.  L.,  from  the  same  committee, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  entitled  "An 
act  to  set  apart  and  pledge  as  a  permanent  fund 
for  internal  improvements  the  bonus  of  the 
United  States  Bank,   and  the   United  States 

to  ascertain  from  the  persons  above  mentioned,  whether 
they  are  disposed  to  serve  in  the  offices  respectively  desig- 
nated. 

Ordered,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  published  in  the  Na*- 
tional  Intelligencer.  S.  SMITH,  Chairman. 

E.  M.  Johxsoit,  Secretary. 


share  of  its  dividends,"  reported  it  without 
amendment. 


Monday,  February  IV. 
Fugitive  Slaves. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  respecting 
persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  mas- 
ters, together  with  the  amendments  proposed 
thereto.  Mr.  Vaextji  was  requested  to  take 
the  Chair. 

On  motion,  that  the  further  consideration 
thereof  be  postponed  until  the  fifth  day  of 
March  next,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative 
— yeas  15,  nays  19,  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Brown,  Campbell,  Con- 
dit,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Hardin,  Macon,  Ma- 
son of  Virginia,  Smith,  Talbot,  Tait,  Troup,  and 
Williams. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Ashmun,  Daggett,  Goldsborough, 
Hanson,  Horsey,  Howell,  Hunter,  Mason  of  New 
Hampshire,  Morrow,  Noble,  Roberts,  Ruggles,  San- 
ford,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tichenor,  Varnum,  Wells, 
and  Wilson. 

The  bill  having  been  amended,  the  President 
resumed  the  Chair,  and  it  was  reported  to  the 
House  accordingly. 

On  the  question  to  concur  in  the  following 
amendment,  made  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  wit : 

Insert  a  new  section  as  follows  : 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  maybe 
lawful  for  any  constable,  or  any  public  officer,  or 
any  resident  private  citizen,  and  they  or  either  of 
them  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  to  seize 
or  arrest  any  such  negro  or  negroes,  mulatto  or  mu- 
lattoes,  or  other  person  or  persons  of  color,  and  take 
him,  her,  or  them,  before  any  one  of  the  judges 
or  magistrates  aforesaid,  and  upon  oath  being  made 
by  such  constable,  officer,  or  resident  private  citizen, 
that  he  hath  just  and  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  such  negro,  &o.,  as  the  case  may  be,  hath  es- 
caped from  his,  her,  or  their  owner  or  owners  in 
some  other  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  it 
shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  magistrate 
aforesaid,  and  they,  and  each  of  them,  are  hereby 
required,  to  commit  such  negro  or  negroes,  mulatto, 
or  other  person  or  persons  of  color,  to  the  public  jail  of 
the  district  or  county  where  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be 

found  and  apprehended,  for  the  space  of months, 

unless  the  owner  or  owners  shall  in  a  shorter  time  prove 
a  right  of  property  thereto ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  keeper  ofanyjailto  which  such  fugitives  shall 
be  committed,  to  give  public  notice  thereof  in  some 
public  newspaper  for  the  space  of weeks ;  describ- 
ing particularly  the  fugitive  or  fugitives  so  committed. 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  15, 
nays  18,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Fromentin,  Gaillard, 
Goldsborough,  Hardin,  Macon,  Mason  of  Virginia, 
Ruggles,  Smith,  Stokes,  Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Troup, 
and  Williams. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Ashmun,  Brown,  Daggett,  Hor- 
sey, Howell,  Hunter,  King,  Lacock,  Mason  of  New 
Hampshire,  Morrow,  Noble,  Roberts,  Sanford, 
Thompson,  Tichenor,  Varnum,  Wells,  and  Wilson. 

And  the  amendments  made  as  in  Committee 
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of  the  "Whole,  having  been  concurred  in,  in 
part,  on  the  question,  "  Shall  this  hill  be  en- 
grossed, and  read  a  third  time?"  on  motion  by- 
Mr.  Talbot,  it  was  agreed  to  take  the  question 
by  yeas  and  nays. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  was  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

Military  Peace  Establishment. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  submitted  the 
following  motion  for  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  Military  Peace  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  men,  to  consist 
of  such  proportions  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  rifle- 
men, as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deem 
proper,  retaining  the  corps  of  engineers  as  at  present 
established. 

Mr.  Mason  said,  that  being  convinced  by  a 
deliberate  examination  of  the  subject  that  the 
present  Military  Peace  Establishment  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  greater  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  required,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  submit  this  resolution  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate. 

The  acquiring  and  retaining  military  knowl- 
edge and  discipline,  for  the  future  occasions  of 
the  country,  is  often  urged  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  present  Army  Establishment.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  establish- 
ment tends  much  to  the  promotion  of  that  ob- 
ject. Dispersed  in  small  bodies  as  the  troops 
now  are,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country,  neither  military  knowledge  will  be  ac- 
quired, nor  discipline  enforced.  Indeed,  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  an  army  that  has 
indulged  in  the  idle  habits  in  which  all  armies 
will  indulge,  during  a  long  period  of  peace. 
This  has  been  the  common  experience  of  all 
nations,  accustomed  to  keep  up  their  armies 
during  peace,  and  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Prussian  army  at 
the  battle  of  Jena. 

"Whenever  we  refer,  for  instruction,  to  the 
course  pursued  during  the  early  years  of  this 
Government,  we  are  always  surprised  by  the 
simplicity  and  economy  of  those  times,  when 
compared  with  the  present.  In  no  department 
will  this  difference  be  found  greater  than  in  the 
military. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  regulating  the  mili- 
tary department  passed  in  the  year  1790,  and 
expressly  provides  that  the  whole  number  of 
men,  to  be  at  any  time  retained  in  service,  shall 
not  exceed  twelve  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  a 
subsequent  year,  a  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
consist  of  nine  hundred  and  twelve  men,  was 
added  to  the  establishment.  In  1794,  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  corps  of  artillery,  with  a 
provision  that  the  whole  corps  should  not  ex- 
ceed nine  hundred  and  ninety-two.  In  several 
subsequent  years,  during  the  misunderstanding 
between  this  country  and  France,  Congress,  by 
various  acts,  authorized  the  raising  of  additional 


numbers  of  troops.  The  acts,  passed  during 
that  period,  usually  devolved  on  the  President 
the  power  of  raising  a  specified  number  of 
troops,  if  in  his  judgment  the  exigency  of  the 
times  should  render  it  necessary. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  Military  Peace  Estab- 
lishment was  fixed  at  the  number  of  three 
thousand  and  forty  men,  exclusive  of  commis- 
sioned officers.  At  that  number  it  remained, 
till  the  difficulties  occurred  which  led  to  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  ascertain  the  number  of  troops  in 
service  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  cannot  be  determined,  with  much 
certainty,  from  any  returns  or  documents  in  the 
office  of  the  Adjutant  General.  It  is,  however, 
confidently  believed  that  the  average  number, 
during  those  twenty  years,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded three  thousand. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  examination 
of  the  expenditures  for  the  military  service  of 
those  years. 

Prom  the  statements  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  whole  expenditure 
for  the  military  service,  including  the,  Indian 
department,  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  Government,  did  not  amount  to  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  So  that  the  aver- 
age of  annual  expenditures  during  those 
years,  was  less  than  one  million  and  a 
half.  The  average  annual  expenditure,  for 
three  years  subsequent  to  1802,  when  the 
Military  Peace  Establishment  was  fixed,  was 
only  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
dollars  During  the  first  twenty  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  several  expensive  In- 
dian wars,  was  compelled  to  put  down  by  mili- 
tary force  an  extensive  insurrection,  and  en- 
countered heavy  expenses,  in  preparation  for  a 
war  with  Prance.  "Where  is  the  necessity  for 
having,  in  the  present  time  of  general  peace,  a 
greater  military  Establishment  than  was  deem- 
ed sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  country, 
during  that  period  of  general  warfare  through- 
out the  Continent  of  Europe  ?  Yet  the  number 
of  troops  now  retained  is  more  than  three  times 
what  it  then  was,  and  the  authorized  expendi- 
ture for  military  service  more  than  four  times 
what  it  then  was. 

From  our  past  experience,  and  from  estimates 
which  may  be  relied  on,  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that  we  can  maintain  a  navy,  with  ten  thou- 
sand seamen,  in  constant  service,  and  including 
all  expenses  of  building  and  repairing  the  ships, 
for  a  less  sum  than  is  now  expended  for  the 
same  number  of  land  forces.  The  estimated 
expense  of  building  and  equipping  a  seventy- 
four  gun-ship  is  $384,000,  of  a  forty-four  gun 
frigate  $263,000.  The  whole  annual  expense 
of  keeping  in  service  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
including  the  ordinary  repairs,  with  a  full  crew 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  is  estimated  at 
$189,000.  A  frigate  with  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  at  $134,000.  Supposing  the  vessels 
to  last  only  ten  years,  the  whole  expense  of 
building  and  equipping  the  vessels  and  keeping 
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them  in  service,  that  term  of  time,  with  their 
full  crews  of  eleven  hundred  and  six  men,  would 
be  $3,882,000.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
same  number  of  regular  troops  in  the  Peace  Es- 
tablishment, for  the  same  period  of  time,  at  the 
estimated  expense  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year  for  each  man,  would  amount  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  keeping  in  service, 
in  time  of  peace,  more  regular  troops  than  are 
necessary  to  guard  the  Western  frontier,  and 
take  care  of  the  forts  and  garrisons.  I  believe 
(said  Mr.  M.)  half  the  present  number  sufficient 
for  those  purposes.  No  inconvenience  was  ex- 
perienced for  the  want  of  troops  during  the 
time  while  only  three  thousand  were  retained 
in  service.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the 
Military  Peace  Establishment  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  five  thousand  men,  the  one-half  its 
present  number.  I  believe  it  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  safety,  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  The  saving  to  the 
Treasury  that  would  be  made,  which  would 
exceed  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  a  year, 
might  be  applied,  partly,  to  a  further  increase 
of  the  navy,  and  partly  towards  a  more  speedy 
extinguishment  of  the  national  debt. 


Thuesday,  February  27. 
Internal  Improvements. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  internal  improvements,  the  bonus 
of  the  National  Bank,  and  the  United  States 
share  of  its  dividends." 

The  bill  having  been  amended,  the  President 
resumed  the  Chair,  and  it  was  reported  to  the 
House  accordingly. 

On  the  question,  "  Shall  the  amendments  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  as 
amended?"  it  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas  22,  nays  16,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Brown,  Fromentin, 
Goldsborough,  Hanson,  Hardin,  Horsey,  King,  La- 
cook,  Mason  of  New  Hampshire,  Mason  of  Virginia, 
Morrow,  Noble,  Roberts,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Stokes, 
Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Wells,  and  Wilson. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Ashmun,  Campbell,  Cbace,  Con- 
dit,  Daggett,  Dana,  Gaillard,  Howell,  Hunter,  Ma- 
con, Smith,  Thompson,  Tichenor,  Troup,  Varnum, 
and  Williams. 


Saturday,  March  1. 
Inauguration  of  the  President  elect. 
The  Peesident  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  following  letter  from  the  President  elect  of 
the  United  States : 

City  of  Washington,  March  1,  1817. 
Sir  :  I  beg  leave  through  you,  to  inform  the  hon- 
orable Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  I  propose  to 
take  the  oath  which  the  constitution  prescribes  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  before  he  enters 
on  the  execution  of  his  office,  on  Tuesday  the  4th 


instant,  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Hon.  John  Gaillard, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

"Whereupon,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Baebotje, 

Sesoh>ed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  reception  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Baebotje,  Mr.  Goldsbob- 
ough,  and  Mr.  Teoup,  be  the  committee. 

Mr.  Baebotje,  from  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  subject,  made  report.    Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  "elect  of  the  United  States  will,  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  12  o'clock,  take  the  oath  of 
office  required  by  the  constitution,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  that 
he  also  inform  the  President  elect  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  session  at  that  time. 

Neutral  Relations. 

The  Senate  resumed,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  entitled 
"An  act  more  effectually  to  preserve  the  neu- 
tral relations  of  the  United  States,"  together 
with  the  amendments  reported  thereto  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Smith  that  the  further 
consideration  thereof  be  postponed  until  the 
4th  of  March,  instant,  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative — yeas  8,  nays  28,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Chace,  Dana,  Fromentin,  Gaillard, 
Noble,  Smith,  Williams,  and  Wilson. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Ashmun,  Barbour,  Campbell,  Con- 
dit,  Daggett,  Goldsborough,  Hardin,  Horsey,  Howell, 
Hunter,  King,  Lacock,  Macon,  Mason  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mason  of  Virginia,  Morrow,  Roberts,  Ruggles, 
Sanford,  Stokes,  Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thompson, 
Tichenor,  Troup,  Varnum,  and  Wells. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  following 
amendment,  reported  by  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Eelations : 

"  Sec.  2.  And,  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
owners  of  all  armed  ships  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
citizens  thereof,  shall  enter  into  bond  to  the  United 
States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearing  out 
the  same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo  on  board,  including  her  armament, 
that  the  same  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  employed  by 
such  owners  in  cruising  or  committing  hostilities,  or 
in  aiding  or  co-operating  in  any  warlike  measures 
against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property,  of  any 
Prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people, 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace" — 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
17,  nays  13,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barbour,  Daggett,  Hardin,  Horsey, 
King,  Lacock,  Macon,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Morrow, 
Sanford,  Stokes,  Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Tichenor, 
Troup,  and  Wells. 
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Nays. — Messrs.  Campbell,  Chace,  Condit,  Dana, 
Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Howell,  Noble,  Ruggles,  Smith, 
Varnum,  Williams,  and  Wilson. 

The  amendments  having  been  agreed  to,  with 
a  further  amendment,  the  Pkesident  reported 
the  hill  to  the  House  accordingly,  and  the 
amendments  having  been  concurred  in,  on  the 
question,  "  Shall  the  amendments  he  engrossed 
and  the  hill  be  read  a  third  time  as  amended  ?" 
it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 


Monday,  March  3. 
Evening  Session — 5  o'clock. 
Veto  Message. 
The  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  at  the  present  session,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain  funds  for  in- 
ternal improvements,"  and  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approba- 
tion, has  been  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  following  objections : 

To  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  : 

Having  considered  the  bill  this  day  presented  to 
me,  entitled  "  An  act  to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain 
funds  for  internal  improvements,"  and  which  sets 
apart  and  pledges  certain  funds  "for  constructing 
roads  and  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
water-courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and 
give  security  to  internal  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  and  to  render  more  easy  and  less  expensive 
the  means  and  provisions  for  the  common  defence ;" 
I  am  constrained,  by  the  insuperable  difficulty  I  feel 
in  reconciling  the  bill  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  return  it  with  that  objection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated. 

The  legislative  powers  vested  in  Congress  are  spe- 
cified and  enumerated  in  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  that  the  power  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the 
bill  is  among  the  enumerated  powers ;  or  that  it  falls, 
by  any  just  interpretation,  within  the  power  to  make 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
those  or  other  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States,"  cannot  include  a  power  to  construct 
roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
water-courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  se- 
cure such  a  commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construc- 
tion departing  from  the  ordinary  import  of  the  terms, 
strengthened  by  the  known  inconveniences  which 
doubtless  led  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial  power  to 
Congress. 

To  refer  the  power  in  question  to  the  clause  "  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare," 
would  be  contrary  to  the  established  and  consistent 
rules  of  interpretation ;  as  rendering  the  special  and 
careful  enumeration  of  powers,  which  follow  the 
clause,  nugatory  and  improper.  Such  a  view  of  the 
constitution  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  Con- 
gress a  general  power  of  legislation,  instead  of  the 
defined  and  limited  one  hitherto  understood  to  belong 
to  them ;  the  terms  "  common  defence  and  general 
welfare,"  embracing  every  object  and  act  within  the 
purview  of  a  legislative  trust.    It  would  have  the 


effect  of  subjecting  both  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  several  States,  in  all  cases  not  specially  exempted, 
to  be  superseded  by  laws  of  Congress ;  it  being  ex- 
pressly declared  "  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  of  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." Such  a  view  of  the  constitution,  finally, 
would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  United  States  from  its  participation 
in  guarding  the  boundary  between  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  General  and  the  State  Governments ; 
inasmuch  as  questions  relating  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, being  questions  of  policy  and  expediency,  are 
unsusceptible  of  judicial  cognizance  and  decision. 

A  restriction  of  the  power  "  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  to  cases  which 
are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  expenditure  of  money, 
would  still  leave  within  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress all  the  great  and  most  important  measures  of 
Government ;  money  being  the  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary means  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 

If  a  general  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals, 
and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  water-courses,  with 
the  train  of  powers  incident  thereto,  be  not  possessed' 
by  Congress,  the  assent  of  the  States  in  the  mode 
provided  in  the  bill  cannot  confer  the  power.  The 
only  cases  in  which  the  consent  and  cession  of  par- 
ticular States  can  extend  the  power  of  Congress,  are 
those  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  importance  of  roads 
and  canals,  and  the  improved  navigation  of  water- 
courses ;  and  that  a  power  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  them  might  be  exercised  with  sig- 
nal advantage  to  the  general  prosperity.  But  seeing 
that  such  a  power  is  not  expressly  given  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  believing  that  it  cannot  be  deduced 
from  any  part  of  it  without  an  inadmissible  latitude 
of  construction,  and  a  reliance  on  insufficient  prece- 
dents ;  believing,  also,  that  the  permanent  success  of 
the  constitution  depends  on  the  definite  partition  of 
powers  between  the  General  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  that  no  adequate  landmarks  would  be 
left  by  the  constructive  extension  of 'the  powers  of 
Congress,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  I  have  no  option 
but  to  withhold  my  signature  from  it ;  and  cherish- 
ing the  hope  that  its  beneficial  objects  may  be  attain- 
ed by  a  resort  for  the  necessary  powers,  to  the  same 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  nation  which  established 
the  constitution  in  its  actual  form,  and  providently 
marked  out,  in  the  instrument  itself,  a  safe  and  prac- 
ticable mode  of  improving  it,  as'  experience  might 
suggest.  JAMES  MADISON. 

March  3,  1817. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
House  the  bill  originated,  have  taken  the  ques- 
tion as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  resolved,  that  the  said 
bill  do  not  pass. 

Closing  Business. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Goldsbobotjgh, 
Besohed  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  be  presented  to  the  Honorable  John 
Gaiixabd,  for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  since  his 
appointment  to  that  office,  and  that  this  testi- 
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monial  of  their  approbation  and  respect  be  en- 
tered upon  their  Journal. 

"Whereupon,  Mr.   Gaillaed    addressed    the 
Senate  as  follows : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  : 

The  approbation  of  a  body  so  respectable  and  dis- 
tinguished as  that  -which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress, is  received  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and 
will  ever  be  to  me  a  source  of  pleasing  and  of  grate- 
ful recollection.  To  the  habits  of  order,  of  decorum, 
and  attention  to  business,  which  so  strongly  mark 
the  character  of  this  honorable  body,  I  have  felt  my- 
self to  he  greatly  indebted ;  but  more,  much  more  so, 
to  that  spirit  of  liberality  and  indulgence  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  on  all  occasions,  and  which  has 
been  ever  ready  to  overlook  my  many  deficiencies 
and  errors,  and  to  overrate  my  feeble,  humble  efforts, 
which  have  been  directed  with  anxious  solicitude  to 
a  faithful  and  impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
Chair.  If,  in  the  course  of  my  official  conduct,  it 
should  have  been  my  misfortune  to  have  wounded 
the  feelings  of  any  honorable  members,  or  in  aught 
to  have  offended,  I  can  assure  them  that  such  offence 
was  unintentional  on  my  part ;  and  I  pray  them  to 
accept  this  apology  as  an  atonement.  Permit  me 
now,  gentlemen,  to  tender  to  you  collectively,  as 
well  as  individually,  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  your  kindness,  and  my  warmest  wishes  for  your 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House  had  passed 
a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  notify  him  of  the  intended  recess, 
and  have  appointed  a  committee  on  their  part, 
in  which  they  request  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion last  mentioned,  and  concurred  therein,  and 
Mr.  Baebotje  and  Mr.  Tait  were  appointed  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Baebotje  reported,  from  the  joint  com- 
mittee, that  they  had  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  informed  them  that 
he  had  no  further  communication  to  make  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
informed  the  Senate  that  the  House,  having 
finished  the  business  before  them,  are  about  to 
adjourn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  that  the  Senate,  having  fin- 
ished the  legislative  business  before  them,  are 
about  to  adjourn. 

"Whereupon  the  President  adjourned  the  Sen- 
ate sine  die. 


PEOCEEDINGS 
or  A 

SESSION  SPECIALLY  CALLED. 
Tuesday,  Maeoh  4, 1817. 


To  the  Senators  of  the  United  States,  respectively  : 

Sir  :    Objects  interesting  to  the  United  States  re- 
quiring that  the  Senate  should  be  in  session  on  the 


fourth  of  March  next,  to  receive   such  communica- 
tions as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive, your  attendance  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in  this 
city  on  that  day  is  accordingly  requested. 
Washington,  January  1,  1817. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

In  conformity  with  the  summons  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  above*  recited, 
the  Senate  assembled  in  their  Chamber  in  the 
city  of  "Washington. 

•  pbesent: 

Jeeemiah  Mason  and  David  L.  Moeeill, 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Eli  P.  Ashmun  and  Haeeison  Geay  Otis, 
from  Massachusetts. 

"William  Huntee  and  James  Bueeil,  jun., 
from  Ehode  Island. 

Dudley  Oiiaoe  and  Isaac  Tichenob,  from 
Vermont. 

David  Daggett  and  Samuel  "W.  Dana,  from 
Connecticut. 

Eufus  King  and  Nathan  Sanfobd,  from 
New  York. 

James  J.  "Wilson  and  Mahlon  Dickeeson, 
from  New  Jersey. 

Abnee  Laoook  and  Jonathan  Roberts,  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Outeebeidge  Hoesey  and  Nicholas  Van- 
dyke, from  Delaware. 

Eobert  H.  Goldsboeough  and  Alexandee 
C.  Hanson,  from  Maryland. 

James  Baebotje,  from  Virginia. 

Nathaniel  Maoon  and  Montfoed  Stokes, 
from  North  Carolina. 

John  Gaillaed  and  "William  Smith,  from 
South  Carolina. 

Chales  Tait  and  Geoege  M.  Teoup,  from 
Georgia. 

Isham  Tat/rot,  from  Kentucky. 

Gfoege  "W.  Campbell  and  John  "Williams, 
from  Tennessee. 

Jeeemiah  Moeeow  and  Benjamin  Euggles, 
from  Ohio. 

Elegitjs  Feomentin,  from  Louisiana. 

James  Noble  and  "Wallee  Tayloe,  from 
Indiana. 

John  Gaillaed,  President  pro  tempore,  re- 
sumed the  Chair. 

David  L.  Moeeill,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Haeeison  Geay  Otis,  appointed  a  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Mahlon  Dickeeson,  appointed  a  Sen- 
ator by  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and  James 
Bueeil,  jun.,  appointed  a  Senator  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Ehode  Island,  respective- 
ly for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  this 
day,  produced  their  credentials,  which  were 
read,  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  ad- 
ministered to  them,  and  they  took  their  seats  in 
the  Senate. 

The  oath  was  also  administered  to  Messrs. 
Smith,  Stokes,  Teoup,  Vandyke,  and  "Wil- 
liams ;  their  credentials  having  been  read  and 
filed  during  the  last  session. 
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Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
having  appeared,  Mr.  Gaiixaed  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  him,  and  he  took  the 
Chair ;  when  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate : 

In  entering  the  office  of  Vice  President,  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
placing  me  next  in  their  confidence  to  that  illustrious 
citizen  whose  patriotism,  virtues,  and  eminent  public 
services,  receive  this  day  the  highest  reward  that  a 
free  people  can  bestow. 

I  assume  the  duties  assigned  me  in  the  Senate  with 
the  greatest  diffidence,  arising  from  a  consciousness 
of  my  inexperience  in  the  forms  of  deliberative  as- 
semblies ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  I  reflect  that 
this  Chair  has  hitherto  been  adorned  by  men  of  the 
first  distinction  for  experience,  talents,  and  character, 
I  am  oppressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility 
which  now  devolves  upon  me. 

My  heart  assures  me  that  I  may  promise  upright 
intentions,  zealous  industry,  and  rigid  impartiality. 
If  aught  beyond  these  shall  merit  approbation,  it  will 
be  justly  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
of  tiie  members  of  this  dignified  body ;  and  upon  that 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  I  entirely  repose  myself 
for  guidance  and  support. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Ex- 
President,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  having  previously  entered  the  Senate 
Ohamher,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Babboub,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  for  one  hour. 

Inaugural  Address. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  being 
attended  by  the  Ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Senators,  and  the  marshals 
of  the  day,  then  proceeded  to  the  elevated  por- 
tico, temporarily  erected  for  the  occasion, 
where,  after  a  short  pause,  he  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience  as  follows : 

I  should  be  destitute  of  feeling  if  I  was  not  deeply 
affected  by  the  strong  proof  which  my  fellow-citizens 
have  given  me  of  their  confidence,  in  calling  me  to 
the  high  office  whose  functions  I  am  about  to  assume. 
As  the  expression  of  their  good  opinion  of  my  con- 
duct in  the  public  service,  I  derive  from  it  a  gratifi- 
cation, which  those  who  are  conscious  of  having  done 
all  they  could  to  merit  it,  can  alone  feel.  My  sensi- 
bility is  increased  by  a  just  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  trust,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
duties  ;  with  the  proper  discharge  of  which  the  high- 
est interests  of  a  great  and  free  people  are  intimately 
connected.  Conscious  of  my  own  deficiency,  I  cannot 
enter  on  these  duties  without  great  anxiety  for  the 
result.  From  a  just  responsibility  I  will  never  shrink ; 
calculating  with  confidence,  that  in  my  best  efforts 
to  promote  the  public  welfare,  my  motives  will  al- 
ways be  duly  appreciated,  and  my  conduct  be  viewed 
with  that  candor  and  indulgence  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  other  stations. 

In  commencing  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Executive 
office,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  gone  before  me,  to  explain  the  princi- 
ple which  would  govern  them  in  their  respective  ad- 


ministrations. In  following  their  venerated  example, 
my  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  great  causes 
which  have  contributed,  in  a  principal  degree,  to  pro- 
duce the  present  happy  condition  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  best  explain  the  nature  of  our  duties,  and 
shed  much  light  on  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued in  future. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution  to  the 
present  day,  almost  forty  years  have  elapsed,  and 
from  the  establishment  of  this  constitution,  twenty- 
eight.  Through  this  whole  term,  the  Government 
has  been,  what  may  emphatically  be  called  self-gov- 
ernment ;  and  what  has  been  the  effect?  To  what- 
ever object  we  turn  our  attention,  whether  it  relates 
to  our  foreign  or  domestic  concerns,  we  find  abundant 
cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  excellence  of  our 
institutions.  During  a  period  fraught  with  difficul- 
ties, and  marked  by  very  extraordinary  events,  the 
United  States  have  flourished  beyond  example.  Their 
citizens,  individually,  have  been  happy,  and  the  na- 
tion prosperous. 

Under  this  constitution,  our  commerce  has  been 
wisely  regulated  with  foreign  nations,  and  between 
the  States ;  new  States  have  been  admitted  into  our 
Union :  our  territory  has  been  enlarged,  by  fair  and 
honorable  treaty,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the 
original  States ;  the  States,  respectively,  protected  by 
the  National  Government,  under  a  mud,  parental 
system,  against  foreign  dangers,  and  enjoying  within 
their  separate  spheres,  by  a  wise  partition  of  power, 
a  just  proportion  of  the  sovereignty,  have  improved 
their  police,  extended  their  settlements,  and  attained 
a  strength  and  maturity,  which  are  the  best  proofs  of 
wholesome  laws  well  administered.  And  if  we  look 
to  the  condition  of  individuals,  what  a  proud  specta- 
cle does  it  exhibit !  On  whom  has  oppression  fallen 
in  any  quarter  of  our  Union  ?  Who  has  been  de- 
prived of  any  right  of  person  or  property  ?  Who  re- 
strained from  offering  his  vows,  in  the  mode  which 
he  prefers,  to  the  divine  Author  of  his  being  ?  It  is 
well  known,  that  all  these  blessings  have  been  enjoy- 
ed in  their  fullest  extent ;  and  I  add,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  that  there  has  been  no  example  of  a 
capital  punishment  being  inflicted  on  any  one  for  the 
crime  of  high  treason. 

Some,  who  might  admit  the  competency  of  our 
Government  to  these  beneficent  duties,  might  doubt  it 
in  trials  which  put  to  the  test  its  strength  and  effi- 
ciency, as  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 
Here,  too,  experience  has  afforded  us  the  most  satis- 
factory proof  in  its  favor.  Just  as  this  constitution 
was  put  into  action,  several  of  the  principal  States  of 
Europe  had  become  much  agitated,  and  some  of  them 
seriously  convulsed.  Destructive  wars  ensued,  which 
have,  of  late  only,  been  terminated.  In  the  course  of 
these  conflicts,  the  United  States  received  great  in- 
jury from  several  of  the  parties.  It  was  their  interest 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  contest ;  to  demand  justice 
from  the  party  committing  the  injury ;  and  to  culti- 
vate, by  a  fair  and  honorable  conduct,  the  friendship 
of  all.  War  became,  at  length,  inevitable,  and  the 
result  has  shown  that  our  Government  is  equal  to 
that,  the  greatest  of  trials,  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  Of  the  virtue  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Militia,  I  need  not  speak. 

Such,  then,  is  the  happy  Government  under  which 
we  live ;  a  Government  adequate  to  every  purpose 
for  which  the  social  compact  is  formed  ;  a  Govern- 
ment elective  in  all  its  branches,  under  which  every 
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citizen  may,  by  his  merit,  obtain  the  highest  trust 
recognized  by  the  constitution ;  which  contains 
within  it  no  cause  of  discord ;  none  to  put  at  variance 
one  portion  of  the  community  with  another  ;  a  Gov- 
ernment which  protects  every  citizen  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  rights,  and  is  able  to  protect  the  na- 
tion against  injustice  from  foreign  powers. 

Other  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  ad- 
monish us  to  cherish  our  Union,  and  to  cling  to  the 
Government  which  supports  it.  Fortunate  as  we  are, 
in  our  political  institutions,  we  have  not  been  less 
so  in  other  circumstances,  on  which  our  prosperity 
and  happiness  essentially  depend.  Situated  within 
the  temperate  zone,  and  extending  through  many 
degrees  of  latitude  along  the  Atlantic,  the  United 
States  enjoy  all  the  varieties  of  climate,  and  every 
production  incident  to  that  portion  of  the  globe. 
Penetrating,  internally,  to  the  great  lakes,  and  be- 
yond the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  communi- 
cate through  our  whole  interior,  no  country  was  ever 
happier  with  respect  to  its  domain.  Blessed,  too, 
with  a  fertile  soil,  our  produce  has  always  been  very 
abundant,  leaving,  even  in  years  the  least  favorable, 
a  surplus,  for  the  wants  of  our  fellow-men  in  other 
countries.  Such  is  our  peculiar  felicity,  that  there  is 
not  a  part  of  our  Union  that  is  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  preserving  it.  The  great  agricultural 
interest  of  the  nation  prospers  under  its  protection. 
Local  interests  are  not  less  fostered  by  it.  Our  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  North,  engaged  in  navigation,  find 
great  encouragement  in  being  made  the  favored 
carriers  of  the  vast  productions  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  United  States,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
these  are  amply  recompensed,  in  their  turn,  by  the 
nursery  for  seamen  and  naval  force  thus  formed  and 
reared  up  for  the  support  of  our  national  rights.  Our 
manufactures  find  a  generous  encouragement  by  the 
policy  which  patronizes  domestic  industry ;  and  the 
surplus  of  our  produce,  a  steady  and  profitable  mar- 
ket by  local  wants,  in  less  favored  parts,  at  home. 

Such,  then,  being  the  highly  favored  condition  of 
our  country,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to 
maintain  it.  What  are  the  dangers  which  menace 
us  ?  If  any  exist,  they  ought  to  be  ascertained  and 
guarded  against. 

In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  it 
may  be  asked,  "What  raised  us  to  the  present  happy 
state  ?  How  did  we  accomplish  the  Revolution  ? 
How  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  instrument  of 
our  Union,  by  infusing  into  the  National  Government 
sufficient  power  for  national  purposes,  without  impair- 
ing the  just  rights  of  the  States,  or  affecting  those  of 
individuals?  How  sustain  and  pass  with  glory 
through  the  late  war  ?  The  Government  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  To  the  people,  therefore, 
and  to  the  faithful  and  able  depositaries  of  their 
trust,  is  the  credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the 
United  States  been  educated  in  different  principles  ; 
had  they  been  less  intelligent,  less  independent,  or 
less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed  that  we  should  have 
maintained  the  same  steady  and  consistent  career,  or 
been  blessed  with  the  same  success  ?  While,  then, 
the  constituent  body  retains  its  present  sound  and 
healthful  state,  every  thing  will  be  safe.  They  will 
choose  competent  and  faithful  representatives  for 
every  department.  It  is  only  when  the  people  be- 
come ignorant  and  corrupt ;  when  they  degenerate 
into  a  populace,  that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising 
the  sovereignty.  Usurpation  is  then  an  easy  attain- 
ment, and  a  usurper    soon   found.      The   people 


themselves  become  the  willing  instruments  of  their 
own  debasement  and  ruin.  Let  us,  then,  look  to  the 
great  cause,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  it  in  full  force. 
Let  us,  by  all  wise  and  constitutional  measures,  pro- 
mote intelligence  among  the  people,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  our  liberties. 

Dangers  from  abroad  are  not  less  deserving  of  at- 
tention. Experiencing  the  fortune  of  other  nations, 
the  United  States  may  he  again  involved  in  war,  and 
it  may  in  that  event  be  the  object  of  the  adverse 
party  to  overset  our  Government — to  break  our 
Union  and  demolish  us  as  a  nation.  Our  distance 
from  Europe,  and  the  just,  moderate,  and  pacific 
policy  of  our  Government,  may  form  some  security 
against  these  dangers,  but  they  ought  to  be  anticipated 
and  guarded  against.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  all  of  them 
are,  in  a  certain  degree,  dependent  on  their  pros- 
perous state.  Many  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
These  interests  are  exposed  to  invasion  in  the  wars 
between  other  powers,  and  we  should  disregard  the 
faithful  admonition  of  experience,  if  we  did  not  ex- 
pect it.  We  must  support  our  rights  or  lose  our 
character,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  our  liberties.  A 
people  who  fail  to  do  it,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold 
a  place  among  independent  nations.  National  honor 
is  national  property  of  the  highest  value.  The  senti- 
ment in  the  mind  of  every  citizen,  is  national  strength. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cherished. 

To  secure  us  against  these  dangers,  our  coast  and 
inland  frontiers  should  be  fortified ;  our  Army  and 
Navy,  regulated  upon  just  principles  as  to  the  force 
of  each,  be  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  our  militia  be 
placed  on  the  best  practicable  footing.  To  put  our 
extensive  coast  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  secure 
our  cities  and  interior  from  invasion,  will  be  attended 
with  expense,  but  the  work,  when  finished,  will  be 
permanent ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  single 
campaign  of  invasion,  by  a  naval  force  superior  to 
our  own,  aided  by  a  few  thousand  land  troops,  would 
expose  us  to  greater  expense,  without  taking  into 
the  estimate  the  loss  of  property  and  the  distress  of 
our  citizens,  than  would  be  sufficient  for  this  great 
work.  Our  land  and  naval  forces  should  be  moder- 
ate, but  adequate  to  the  necessary  purposes.  The 
former,  to  garrison  and  preserve  our  fortifications, 
and  to  meet  the  first  invasions  of  a  foreign  foe ;  and, 
while  constituting  the  elements  of  a  greater  force,  to 
preserve  the  science  as  well  as  all  the  necessary  im- 
plements of  war,  in  a  state  to  be  brought  into  activity 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  latter  retained  within  the 
limits  proper  in  a  state  of  peace,  might  aid  in  main- 
taining the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  with 
dignity  in  the  wars  of  other  powers,  and  in  saving 
the  property  of  their  citizens  from  spoliation.  In 
time  of  war,  with  the  enlargement  of  which  the 
great  naval  resources  of  the  country  render  it  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  should  be  duly  fostered  in  time 
of  peace,  it  would  contribute  essentially,  both  as 
an  auxiliary  of  defence,  and  as  a  powerful  engine  of 
annoyance,  to  diminish  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termina- 
tion. 

But  it  ought  alwayB  to  be  held  prominently  in 
view,  that  the  safety  of  these  States,  and  of  every 
thing  dear  to  a  free  people,  must  depend  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  on  the  militia.  Invasions  may  he  made 
too  formidable  to  be  resisted  by  any  land  and  naval 
force  which  it  would  comport  either  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
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United  States  to  maintain.  In  such  cases,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  in 
u  manner  to  produce  the  best  effect.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  therefore,  that  they  be  so  .organ- 
ized and  trained  as  to  bo  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
The  arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  put  at  the 
command  of  the  Government  the  ardent  patriotism 
and  youthful  vigor  of  the  country.  If  formed  on 
equal  and  just  principles,  it  cannot  be  oppressive.  It 
is  the  crisis  which  makes  the  pressure,  and  not  the 
laws,  which  provide  a  remedy  for  it.  This  arrange- 
ment should  be  formed  too  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  the 
better  prepared  for  war.  With  such  an  organization, 
of  such  a  people,  tho  United  States  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  foreign  invasion.  At  its  approach,  an 
overwhelming  force  of  gallant  men  might  always  be 
put  in  motion. 

Other  interests  of  high  importance  will  claim  at- 
tention ;  among  which  the  improvement  of  our  coun- 
try by  roads  and  canals,  proceeding  always  with  a. 
constitutional  sanction,  holds  a  distinguished  place. 
By  thus  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the 
States,  we  shall  add  much  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  much  to  the  ornament 
of  the  country ;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
we  shall  shorten  distances,  and  by  making  each  part 
more  accessible  to  and  dependent  on  the  other,  we 
shall  bind  the  Union  more  closely  together.  Nature 
has  done  so  much  for  us  by  intersecting  the  country 
with  so  many  great  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes,  approach- 
ing from  distant  points  so  near  to  each  other,  that  the 
inducement  to  complete  the  work  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly strong.  A  more  interesting  spectacle  was, 
perhaps,  never  seen  than  is  exhibited  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  ;  a  territory  so  vast  and 
advantageously  situated,  containing  objects  so  grand 
— so  useful — so  happily  connected  in  all  their  parts. 

Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  sys- 
tematic and  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Pos- 
sessing, as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of 
our  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend,  in 
the  degree  we  have  done,  on  supplies  from  other 
countries.  While  we  are  thus  dependent,  the  sndden 
event  of  war,  unsought  and  unexpected,  cannot  fail 
to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious  difficulties.  It  is 
important,  too,  that  the  capital  which  nourishes  our 
manufactures  should  be  domestic,  as  its  influence  in 
that  case,  instead  of  exhausting,  as  it  may  do  in 
foreign  hands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on  agri- 
culture and  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Equally 
important  is  it  to  provide  at  home  a  market  for  our 
raw  materials,  as,  by  extending  the  competition,  it 
will  enhance  the  price,  and  protect  the  cultivator 
against  the  casualties  incident  to  foreign  markets. 

With  the  Indian  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations,  and  to  act  with  kindness  and 
liberality  in  all  our  transactions.  Equally  proper  is 
it  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  extend  to  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization. 

The  great  amount  of  our  revenue,  and  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  Treasury,  are  a  full  proof  of  the 
competency  of  the  national  resources  for  any  emergen- 
cy, as  they  are  of  the  willingness  of  our  fellow-citi- 
ze"ns  to  bear  the  burdens  which  the  public  necessities 
require.  The  vast  amount  of  vacant  lands,  the  value 
of  which  daily  augments,  forms  an  additional  re- 
source of  great  extent  and  duration.  These  resources, 
besides  accomplishing  every  other  necessary  purpose, 
put  it  completely  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
discharge  the  national  debt  at  an  early  period.    Peace 


is  the  best  time  for  improvement  and  preparation  of 
every  kind ;  it  is  in  peace  that  our  commerce  flour- 
ishes most ;  that  taxes  are  most  easily  paid,  and  that 
the  revenue  is  most  productive. 

The  Executive  is  charged  officially,  in  the  Depart- 
ments under  it,  with  the  disbursement  of  the  public 
money,  and  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  application 
of  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised.  The 
Legislature  is  the  watchful  guardian  over  the  public 
purse.  It  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the  disbursement  has 
been  honestly  made.  To  meet  the  requisite  respon- 
sibility, every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, to  enable  it  to  bring  the  public  agents,  in- 
trusted with  the  public  money,  strictly  and  promptly 
to  account.  Nothing  should  be  presumed  against 
them;  hut  if,  with  the  requisite  facilities,  the  public 
money  is  suffered  to  lie,  long  and  uselessly,  in  then- 
hands,  they  will  not  be  the  only  defaulters,  nor  will 
the  demoralizing  effect  be  confined  to  them.  It  will 
evince  a  relaxation  and  want  of  tone  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  will  he  felt  by  the  whole  community. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  secure  economy  and  fidelity  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  Administration,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  Legislature  will  perform  its  duty 
with  equal  zeal.  A  thorough  examination  should  be 
regularly  made,  and  I  will  promote  it. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  to  enter  on  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  are  blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  con- 
sistent with  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  will 
be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as  depends 
on  the  Executive,  on  just  principles,  with  all  nations 
— claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any,  and  render- 
ing to  each  what  is  its  due. 

Equally  gratifying  is  it  to  witness  the  increased 
harmony  of  opinion  which  pervades  our  Union.  Dis- 
cord does  not  belong  to  our  system.  Union  is  recom- 
mended, as  well  by  the  free  and  benign  principles  of 
our  Government,  extending  its  blessings  to  every  in- 
dividual, as  by  the  other  eminent  advantages  attend- 
ing it.  The  American  people  have  encountered 
together  great  dangers,  and  sustained  severe  trials 
with  success.  They  constitute  one  great  family, 
with  a  common  interest.  Experience  has  enlighten- 
ed ns  on  some  questions  of  essential  importance  to 
the  country.  Tho  progress  has  been  slow,  dictated 
by  ajust  reflection,  and  a  faithful  regard  to  every  in- 
terest connected  with  it.  To  promote  this  harmony, 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  our  Republic  Govern- 
ment, and  in  a  manner  to  give  them  the  most  com- 
plete effect,  and  to  advance  in  all  other  respects  the 
best  interests  of  our  Union,  will  he  the  object  of 
my  constant  and  zealous  exertions. 

Never  did  a  Government  commence  under  auspices 
so  favorable,  nor  ever  was  success  so  complete.  If 
we  look  to  the  history  of  other  nations,  ancient  or 
modern,  we  find  no  example  of  a  growth  so  rapid — so 
gigantic :  of  a  people  so  prosperous  and  happy.  In 
contemplating  what  we  have  still  to  perform,  the 
heart  of  every  citizen  must  expand  with  joy,  when 
he  reflects  how  near  our  Government  has  approached 
to  perfection ;  that,  in  respect  to  it,  we  have  no  essen- 
tial improvement  to  make  ;  that  the  great  object  is, 
to  preserve  it  in  the  essential  principles  and  features 
which  characterize  it,  and  that  that  is  to  he  done  by 
preserving  the  virtue  and  enlightening  the  minds  of 
the  people  ;  and,  as  a  security  against  foreign  dangers, 
to  adopt  such  arrangements  as  are  indispensable  to 
the  support  of  our  independence,  our  rights,  and 
liberties.     If  we  persevere  in  the  career  in  which  we 
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have  advanced  so  far,  and  in  the  path  already  traced, 
we  cannot  fail,  under  the  favor  of  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence, to  attain  the  high  destiny  which  seems  to 
await  us. 

In  the  Administrations  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  high  station,  with  some  of 
whom  I  have  been  connected  by  the  closest  ties  from 
early  life,  examples  are  presented  which  will  always 
be  found  highly  instructive  and  useful  to  their  succes- 
sors. From  these.  I  shall  endeavor  to  derive  all  the 
advantages  which  they  may  afford.  Of  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  under  whom  so  important  a  portion 
of  this  great  and  successful  experiment  has  been 
made,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my  earnest 
wishes  that  he  may  long  enjoy,  in  his  retirement, 
the  affections  of  a  grateful  country — the  best  reward 
of  exalted  talents,  and  the  most  faithful  and  merito- 
rious services.  Eelying  on  the  aid  to  be  derived  from 
the  other  Departments  of  the  Government,  I  enter  on 
the  trust  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  suffrage 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  with  my  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Almighty,  that  He  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
tinue to  us  that  protection  which  He  has  already  so 
conspicuously  displayed  in  our  favor. 

After  which,  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  Pbesident  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Senate  having  again  assembled, 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  King, 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  notify  him  that  the  Senate  are  ready 
to  receive  any  communications  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 


On  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  11  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 


Wednesday,  March  5. 
Mr.  Golsdboeotjoh  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee that  they  had  waited  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  informed  them  that  he 
should  this  day,  at  an  early  hour,  make  a  com- 
munication to  the  Senate. 


Thursday,  March  6. 

After  the  consideration  of  Executive  business, 
the  Vice  President  having  absented  himself  for 
the  purpose,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  choice 
of  a  President  pro  tempore,  as  the  constitution 
provides;  and 

The  honorable  John  Gatllaed  was  elected. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  acquaint 
him  that  the  Senate  have,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice  President,  elected  the  honorable  John 
Gatllaed  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

After  the  further  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive business,  Mr.  Babbotjr  reported  from  the 
committee  that  they  had  waited  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  informed  them 
he  had  no  farther  communications  to  make  to 
the  Senate. 

Whereupon,  the  President  adjourned  the  Sen- 
ate sine  die. 
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PKOCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday,  December  2, 1816. 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  constitution 
for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Henbt  Clay,  the 
Speaker,  Thomas  Dougherty,  the  clerk,  and 
the  following  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appeared,  and  took  their  seats,  to 
wit: 

From  New  Hampshire — Charles  H.  Atherton,  Wil- 
liam Hale,  Roger  Vose,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Jeduthnn 
Wilcox. 

From  Massachusetts — William  Baylies,  George  Brad- 
bury, Samuel  S.  Conner,  John  W.  Hulbert,  Cyrus 
King,  Jeremiah  Nelson,  Albion  K.  Parris,  John  Reed, 
Thomas  Rice,  Nathaniel  Ruggles,  Asahel  Stearns, 
Solomon  Strong,  Samuel  Taggard,  Artemas  Ward, 
and  Labon  Wheaton. 

From  Connecticut — Epaphroditus  Champion,  John 
Davenport,  jua,  Lyman  Law,  Jonathan  0.  Mosely, 
Lewis  B.  Stages,  and  Benjamin  Tallmadge. 

From  Vermont — Asa  Lyon,  Charles  Marsh,  and 
John  Noyes. 

From  New  York — Asa  Adgate,  Micah  Brooks,  Dan- 
iel Cady,  Henry  Crocheron,  Thomas  P.  Grosvenor, 
John  Lovett,  Hosea  Moffitt,  John  Savage,  John  W. 
Taylor,  George  Townsend,  and  Peter  H.  Wendover. 

From  New  Jersey — Ezra  Baker,  Ephraim  Bate- 
man,  Benjamin  Bennett,  Lewis  Condict,  Henry 
Southard,  and  Thomas  Ward. 

From  Pennsylvania — William  Crawford,  William 
Darlington,  Isaac  Griffin,  John  Hahn,  Joseph  Heister, 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Jared  Irwin, 
Aaron  Lyle,  William  Milnor,  John  Whiteside,  and 
Thomas  Wilson. 

From  Delaware — Thomas  Clayton. 

From  Maryland — John  C.  Herbert,  Samuel  Smith, 
Philip  Stuart,  and  Robert  Wright. 

From  Virginia — Philip  P.  Barbour,  Burwell  Bas- 
sett,  James  Breckinridge,  William  A.  Burwell,  Peter- 
son Goodwyn,  Aylet  Hawes,  John  P.  Hungerford, 
Joseph  Lewis,  jun.,  William  McCoy,  Hugh  Nelson, 
Thomas  Newton,  William  H.  Roane,  Ballard  Smith, 
and  Henry  St.  George  Tucker. 

From  North  Carolina — Joseph  H.  Bryan,  James 
W.  Clark,  John  Culpeper,  Weldon  N.  Edwards,  Daniel 
M.  Forney,  William  Gaston,  Israel  Pickens,  Lewis 
Williams,  and  Bartlett  Yancey. 

From  South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun,  John  J. 


Chappell,  Benjamin  Hnger,  William  Lowndes,  John 
Taylor,  and  William  Woodward. 

From  Georgia — John  Forsyth,  Thomas  Telfair,  and 
Richard  H.  Wilde. 

From  Kentucky — Joseph  Desha,  Benjamin  Hardin, 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Samuel  McKee,  Alney  McLean, 
Stephen  Ormsby,  Solomon  P.  Sharpe,  and  Micah 
Taul. 

From  Tennessee — William  G.  Blount,  Newton  Can- 
non, Bennet  H.  Henderson,  Samuel  Powell,  James  B. 
Reynolds,  and  Isaac  Thomas. 

From  Ohio — John  Alexander,  James  Caldwell, 
and  David  Clendennin. 

From  Louisiana — Thomas  B.  Robertson. 

The  following  new  members  also  appeared,  to 
wit :  from  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Adams,  in 
the  room  of  Elijah  Brigham,  deceased,  and 
James  Caee  ;  from  New  York,  Archibald  S. 
Claeke,  in  the  room  of  Peter  B.  Porter,  resign- 
ed ;  from  Pennsylvania,  William  Findlay  ; 
from  Maryland,  Peter  Little,  in  the  room  of 
William  Pinkney,  resigned,  and  Geoese  Petee, 
in  the  room  of  Alexander  0.  Hanson,  resigned ; 
from  North  Carolina,  Samuel  Dickens,  in  the 
room  of  Eichard  Stanford,  deceased,  and 
Charles  Hooks,  in  the  room  of  William  B. 
King,  resigned ;  from  Kentucky,  Thomas  Fletch- 
er, in  the  room  of  James  Clark,  resigned ;  from 
Ohio,  William  Henry  Harbison,  in  the  room 
of  John  McLean,  resigned;  and  from  Indiana, 
William  Hendricks  :  "who  severally  produced 
their  credentials,  and  took  their  seats ;  the  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
being  first  administered  to  them  by_  the  Speaker. 

William  Lattimore,  the  Delegate  from  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

Two  new  Delegates  appeared,  to  wit :  from 
the  Territory  of  Illinois,  Nathaniel  Pope  ;  and 
from  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  John  Soott; 
who  severally  produced  their  credentials,  were 
qualified,  and  took  their  seats. 

And  a  quorum,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  members  of  the  House,  being 
present,  the  clerk  was  ordered  to  acquaint  the 
Senate  therewith. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Weight,  a  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  join 
such  committee  as  maybe  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum 
of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled,  and  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  that  he  may  he 
pleased  to  make  to  them ;  and  Mr.  Weight  and 
Mr.  Tallmadge  were  appointed  of  the  said  com- 
mittee. 

A  message  from  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assembled, 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 
The  Senate  concur  in  the  resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee,  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him 
that  a  quorum  of  the  two  Houses  is  assembled, 
and  ready  to  receive  any  communications  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make  to  them,  and  have  appointed 
a  committee  on  their  part. 


Tuesday,  December  3. 

Several  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Benjamin  Bbown  and  Timothy  Piox- 
eeing  ;  from  Bhode  Island,  James  B.  Mason  ; 
from  Connecticut,  Timothy  Pitkin  ;  from  Ver- 
mont, Chauncey  Langdon;  from  New  York, 
Olives  0.  Comstoos,  James  W.  Wilkin,  Jabez 
D.  Hammond,  James  Btedsall,  and  Abraham 
H.  Schenck  ;  from  Pennsylvania,  William  Wil- 
son, William  Maolay,  and  Thomas  Smith; 
from  Maryland,  Geobge  Babe  ;  from  Virginia, 
Magnus  Tate,  James  Pleasants,  jun.,  and  John 
Kebb  ;  and  from  North  Carolina,  William  C. 
Love,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

Two  new  members  also  appeared,  to  wit: 
from  New  York,  Daniel  Aveey,  in  the  room 
of  Enos  T.  Throop,  resigned ;  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania, William  P.  Maolay,  in  the  room  of 
Thomas  Burnside,  resigned,  who  severally  pro- 
duced their  credentials,  were  qualified,  and  took 
their  seats. 

Repeal  of  the  Compensation  Act. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Htoh  Nelson  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
instructed  to  report  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  change  the  mode  of  compensation  to  the 
Members  of  the-  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Delegates  from  Territories,"  passed  March 
19,  1816. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  "Will  the 
House  now  consider  this  resolution  ?"  and  de- 
termined in  the  negative.  . 


Wednesday,  December  4. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New  York, 
Samuel  B.   Betts;   and  from  Pennsylvania, 
Hugh  Glasgow  ;  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 
A  new  member  also  appeared,  to  wit,  from 
Virginia,  Thomas  M.  Nelson,  in  the  place  of 
Thomas  Gholson,  deceased ;  who  produced  his 
credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat 
Vou  V.— 43 


Compensation  Law. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  he  had, 
on  all  political  occasions,  consulted  his  best  judg- 
ment, and  he  had  always  voted  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  interest,  and  support  the  honor  and 
rights  of  those  who  had,  by  their  suffrages, 
given  him  a  place  upon  the  floor  of  Congress. 
That  he  had  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  cqn- 
stituents,  and  his  conduct  had  generally  been 
approbated  and  sanctioned  by  them ;  that  this 
coincidence  of  political  views,  and  confidence 
in  his  wishes  for  their  happiness  and  prosperity, 
had  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  course 
of  conduct.  That,  notwithstanding  this  state 
of  things,  he  had  always  believed  in  the  right 
of  instruction ;  and,  at  any  time  during  his  po- 
litical course,  he  should  have  considered  himself 
honored  and  bound  by  the  will  of  his  constitu- 
ents ;  the  nature  of  the  trust  implied  a  duty,  on 
the  part  of  the  Representative,  that  he  will  con- 
sult the  happiness,  and  carry  into  effect,  as 
far  as  he  knows  it,  the  will  of  those  who  elect 
him. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  discontent  that  had 
manifested  itself  in  many  parts  of  the  United , 
States,  and  in  his  own  district,  he  was  left*  to 
take  that  course  which  honor  and  duty  dictat- 
ed ;  and1  that,  so  far  as  he  could  infer  the  will 
of  his  constituents,  it  should  have  a  controlling 
influence  upon  his  mind ;  because  the  want  of 
written  instruction  did  not  weaken  the  binding 
efficacy  of  the  great  fundamental  principle  to 
which  he  alluded.  The  want  of  a  written  im- 
pression may,  by  possibility,  mislead  the  best 
among  us ;  of  course,  that  would  give  a  high 
claim  to  indulgence.  On  this  subject,  he  had 
no  doubt  he  should  meet  the  sanction  and  the 
approbation  of  those  honorable  and  patriotic 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  had 
continued  their  confidence  in  him.  Many  con- 
siderations had  entered  into  his  mind  in  mak- 
ing a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  repealing  the  compensation 
law.  One  object  was  to  gratify  that  portion 
of  his  constituents  who  were  opposed  to  the 
measure.  He  said  a  portion  of  his  constituents, 
because  he  well  knew  that  many,  very  many,  of 
his  political  friends,  were  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure, both  as  to  mode  and  amount ;  some  were 
desirous  that  an  experiment  might  be  made, 
others  disliked  the  mode,  but  do  not  object  to 
the  amount  and  many  other  minor  differences ; 
but  he  well  knew  that  they  would  all  either 
unite  or  acquiesce  in  a  repeal  of  the  statute ; 
that  the  public  mind  might  be  tranquillized; 
that  the  great  mass  of  inflammable  matter 
which  was  afloat  might  he  decomposed  andren- 
dered  harmless;  that  hobby  riders  may  be  dis- 
mounted, and  popularity-traps  put  flat  on  the 
surface  ;  for  he  never  intended,  if  he  could 
make  any  other  shift,  to  ride  the  one,  or  set  the 
other.  He  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
to  explain  to  them  what  he  intended  by  his  mo- 
tion. 

The  per  diem  allowance  originated  from  the 
necessity  and  convenience  of  members,  who 
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had  daily  ■calls  upon  them ;  and  the  salary  of- 
ficer was  made  such  from  a  convenience  in  the 
payment  quarter-yearly,  or  semi-annually.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  other  distinction.  I 
believe  a  gross  sum  will  reform  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House;  and  although  the  people 
may  change  their  representatives  every  Con- 
gress, the  case  will  not  be  altered ;  they  will 
not,  in  the  aggregate,  find  men  more  enlighten- 
ed, more  patriotic,  more  industrious,  or  less 
avaricious ;  and  it  is  always  best  to  blend  self- 
interest  and  patriotism  together,  if  it  can  be 
done;  and  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  were  discovered  from  its  oper- 
ation at  the  last  session. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  repealing  or  modifying  the 
late  act  of  Congress,  changing  the  mode  of  compen- 
sation to  the  members  of  Congress ;  with  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  question  on  consideration  was  determin- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  without  a  division ;  and 
"  the  resolution  itself  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Findlat,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Bassett,  Mr.  Pit- 
kin, Mr.  Cady,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  were  ap- 
pointed the  said  committee. 


Thursday,  December  5. 
Four  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Rhode 
Island,  John  L.  Boss  ;  from  Vermont,  Luther 
Jewett;  from  Virginia,  James  Johnson;  and 
from  Ohio,. William  Ceeighton,  jun.,  appeared 
and  took  their  seats. 


Friday,  December  6. 

Three  other  members,  to  wit :  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Elijah  H.  Mills  ;  from  Pennsylvania, 
John  Ross ;  and  from  Delaware,  Thomas  Coop- 
er, appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Kentucky  Abolition  Society,  praying  for  an 
allotment  of  public,  lands  for  free  persons  of 
color. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

Commissioner  of  Claims. 

Mr.  Forsyth  offered  for  consideration  the 
resolutions  which  follow : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  UnitedStates 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  lay  before  this 
House  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioner  appoint- 
ed under  the  act  of  the  last  session,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  authorize  the  payment  for  property  lost,  captured, 
or  destroyed,  while  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  order  the  far- 
ther execution  of  the  said  act  to  be  suspended,  until 
the  subject  shall  be  disposed  of  by  this  House. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, requested  to  inform  this  House  whether  the  judg- 
ments made  by  the  Commissioner  under  the  said  act 
have  been  paid  by  the  Treasury,  and  if  they  have 


been  paid,  by  what  authority,  and  out  of  what 
fund. 

Mr.  Foesyth  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  his  propositions.  As  to  the  first  reso- 
lution, being  almost  a  matter  of  course  under 
any  circumstances,  he  presumed  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  it.  As  to  the  second,  the 
President  had  informed  the  House,  by  a  special 
message,  that  the  execution  of  a  part  of  the  act 
had  been  suspended ;  and  had  recommended  the 
revision  of  other  parts  of  it.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Executive  thought  the  provisions 
of  the  act  obscure  or  incorrect;  and  Mr.  F. 
thought,  that,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  United 
States  from  further  decisions  under  the  act,  it 
would  be  proper  to  suspend  it.  With  regard  to 
the  last  resolution,  he  had  received  information, 
he  believed  from  a  correct  source,  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Commissioner  had  been  paid 
at  the  Treasury  whenever  presented ;  and,  as 
far  as  he  had  understood,  there  had  been  no  act 
of  Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  these  claims.  The  act 
constituting  the  Commissioner's  office  made  no 
such  appropriation ;  neither  did  the  general  ap- 
propriation act  of  the  last  session.  ■  At  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  an  act  had  passed  appropriat- 
ing money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Commissioner's  office,  but  even  that  act  made 
no  appropriation  for  paying  the  judgments  of 
the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  North  Carolina,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  this  object  belonged  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  rather  than 
to  the  Committee  of  Claims,  to  whom  the 
President's  Message  thereon  had  been  referred. 
If  the  fact  was  as  represented,  that  the  public 
money  had  been  paid  from  the  Treasury  with- 
out an  appropriation,  it  would  certainly  fall 
within  the  province  of  that  committee  to  in- 
quire. As  a  member,  however,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Claims,  he  should  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  in  this  respect ;  although, 
had  he  conceived  the  subject  properly  to  belong  , 
to  them,  he  should  before  now  have  introduced 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 

The  question  having  been  taken  on  the  first 
resolution,  to  which  there  was  no  opposition, 
the  question  on  the  second  was  propounded 
from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  said,  he 
hoped  the  honorable  gentleman  would  not  press 
this  resolution.  It  was  very  questionable  in- 
deed, in  his  mind,  whether  the  House  could 
pass  such  a  resolution.  As  to  the  language  of 
the  President  in  respect  to  the  act,  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  this :  that,  there  being  some 
doubt  of  the  proper  construction  of  the  act,  he 
had  recommended  to  the  Commissioner  to  for- 
bear further  decisions  under  a  particular  part 
of  it,  until  Congress  should  have  acted  on  it. 
He  should  not  presume,  he  said,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  a  public  officer  to  suspend  his 
official  duties;  to  do  which  he  has  no  more 
power,  said  Mr.  W.,  than  I  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  House  or  of  the  community.    It  was 
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made  by  an  act  of  Congress  the  business  of  the 
officer  referred  to,  to  perform  certain  specific 
duties  required  by  that  act;  and  the  repeal  of 
the  act  only  could  suspend  his  official  functions, 
or  take  away  the  right  given  by  the  act  to  indi- 
viduals in  certain  cases,  the  existence  or  justice 
of  which  was  to  be  decided  by  a  judge  specially 
constituted  for  the  purpose.  If  the  question 
were  as  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law,  the 
inquiry  may  be  confided  to  a  committee  of  the 
House ;  if  whether  the  law  be  a  wise  one,  it 
was  for  the  House  to  decide,  on  examination, 
whether  it  required  modification  or  repeal.  It 
was  a  serious  question,  in  point  of  right,  whether 
the  President  could  be  requested  by  this  House 
to  enjoin  a  public  officer  not  to  execute  the 
duties  of  his  office,  in  the  creation  and  appoint- 
ment of  which  the  other  branch  of  Congress 
had  a  hand  as  well  as  this.  All  the  purposes 
desired  would  be  answered  by  the  adoption  of 
the  first  resolution,  especially  if  that  also  was 
adopted  (proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  Commis- 
sioner's decisions)  which  now  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Foestth  said  he  did  not  pretend  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  power  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  law ;  nor  was  it  necessary 
as  to  the  law  in  question,  the  execution  of  a 
part  of  which  had  already  been  suspended  by 
the  President.  If  he  had  the  power  to  suspend  a 
part  of  the  act,  without  the  request  of  the  House, 
he  had  the  same  right  to  suspend  the  whole 
with  or  without  their  request.  Mr.  F.  hoped, 
therefore,  the  resolution  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said,  that  as  the 
member  who  had  introduced  this  motion  had 
candidly  expressed  to  the  Honse  his  opposition 
to  the  law  (at  the  last  session)  to  be  confirmed 
now,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  wishing 
to  suspend  by  resolution,  now,  an  act  which  he 
could  not  at"  the  last  session  suspend  by  his 
vote  or  arguments.  In  consequence  of  its  em- 
bracing a  large  class  of  cases,  some  of  a  doubt- 
ful nature,  the  President  had  advised  the  Com- 
missioner to  suspend  the  execution  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  act ;  and  the  question  was  yet  to  try 
before  this  House,  whether  proper  ground  had 
been  taken  by  the  Commissioner,  or  not,  in  re- 
spect even  to  that  section.  But  had  the  Presi- 
dent opposed  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
under  any  other  part  of  the  act?  If  we  go  on 
the  principle  of  may-be  mischiefs,  said  Mr.  J., 
the  gentleman  might  as  well  lay  before  this 
House  a  resolution  to  suspend  our  own  powers, 
or  those  of  any  other  department  or  branch  of 
the  Government,  lest  injury  might  grow  out  of 
them.  I  ask  the  gentleman  who  introduced  a 
resolution  so  much  affecting  my  constituents, 
whether  he  would  legislate  on  this  principle? 
Mr.  J.  said  he  had  himself  superintended  three 
hundred  cases  of  claims,  to  come  before  this 
Commissioner,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which 
was  not  fifteen  thousand  dojlars — not  a  pepper- 
corn to  the  claims  from  other  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Why  should  the  decision  of  such 
claims  be  arrested?  It  was  a  novel  principle 
of  legislation  to  suspend  the  execution  of  a  law 


because  it  is  possible  mischief  may  arise,  or  be- 
cause one  was  originally  opposed  to  it.  If  the 
gentleman  would  put  his  finger  on  a  case  in 
which  injury  was  likely  to  be  done  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  J.  said,  he  would  take  the 
gentleman's  word  for  it,  and  bow  with  submis- 
sion to  his  proposition  to  suspend  the  law. 
Until  such  a  case  was  pointed  out,  he  would  not 
vote  to  recommend  to  the  President  his  duty. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  laying  the 
second  resolution,  on  the  table,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative  without  a  division. 

The  third  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  then  called 
up  the  resolution  which  he  laid  on  the  table 
yesterday,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  decisions  of  Eichard  Bland 
Lee,  Esq.,  Commissioner,  &c. 

The  House  having  taken  up  the  .resolution, 
and  the  mover  modified  its  phraseology — 

Mr.  W.  said,  that  as  neither  of  the  resolutions 
just  agreed  to  embraced  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  he  must  advocate  the  passage  of  this 
resolution.  He  considered  the  inquiry  im- 
portant to  the  country,  to  the  constituents  of 
the  members  on  this  floor,  and  to  the  judicial 
character  of  the  gentleman  whose  official  con- 
duct was  the  subject  of  it.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had 
heard  many  reports  unfavorable  to  the  decisions 
of  that  officer.  If  they  were  true,  he  had  cer- 
tainly acted  in  a  manner  different  from  what 
had  been  expected  of  him  at  the  time  he  was 
appointed.  If  untrue,  the  inquiry  was  neces- 
sary .to  restore  his  official  character  to  the  con- 
fidence it  ought  to  have.  As  it  might  concili- 
ate the  votes  of  gentlemen  for  his  proposition, 
he  would  mention  one  or  two  instances  of 
what  appeared  to  him  incorrect  decisions,  of 
which  he  had  been  informed  by  common  report. 
When  the  British  entered  this  city,  he  said,  they" 
destroyed  a  house  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  another 
of  Mr.  Ringgold.  The  owners  of  these  houses, 
from  what  he  had  heard,  were  not  entitled  to 
reimbursement  of  their  losses.  But  to  Mr. 
Carroll  had  been  adjudged  $27,000,  as  the  value 
of  his  house ;  and  to  Mr.  Ringgold  $17,000  for 
his.  The  decisions  of  the  House  had  been  uni- 
formly against  this  class  of  cases ;  and,  if  the 
decisions  of  Mr.  Lee  were  wrong,  they  called 
for  the  interference  of  this  House.  The  inquiry 
could  do  no  injury  to  Mr.  Lee  or  to  the  coun- 
try. With  that  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  said,  he 
had  no  acquaintance ;  but  he  was  happy  to 
state  that  his  character  was  such  as  to  forbid 
the  idea  of  collusion  with  the  claimants.  He 
might  have,  nevertheless,  decided  incorrectly ; 
and  as  the  House  could  not  rejudge  his  decisions 
once  made,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  be 
correct — into  which  it  was  his  object  to  inquire. 
If  he  had  decided  correctly,  it  would  be  so  re- 
ported by  the  committee ;  if  not,  the  committee 
might  recommend  a  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  law,  or  a  removal  of  the  officer,  &c. 

Mr.  Pickets,  of  North  Carolina,  suggested 
that  the  object  of  his  colleague  would  fall  with- 
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in  the  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures ; 
but  did  not  move  an  amendment. 

No  objection  being  made  to  the  resolve,  it 
•was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  a  com- 
mittee ordered  to  be  appointed  accordingly. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Oeeighton,  McKee,  Mills, 
Jewett,  Smith  of  Virginia,  and  W.  P.  Maolay, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

Admission  of  Indiana. 

A  resolution  from  the  Senate,  In  form  of  a 
joint  resolution,  declaring  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  was  received,, 
twice  read,  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Some  conversation  took  place  on  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  it  up  to-day,  which  was  advo- 
cated by  Messrs.  Habbison  and  Lowndes,  who 
considered  the  resolve  a  matter  of  form  merely, 
and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Habdin  and  Taylor, 
of  New  York,  who  regarded  it  in  a  different 
light,  and  argued  that  so  solemn  an  act  as  pro- 
nouncing on  the  character  and  republican  prin- 
ciples of  a  State  constitution,  ought  to  be  more 
deliberately  considered  than  was  proposed.  The 
motion  for  to-day  did  not  prevail.  After  order- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  new  State  to  be 
printed,  the  House  adjourned. 


Monday,  December  9.  .  ) 
Five  other  members,  to  wit  :  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Wllliam  Pipes  and  James  M.  Wallace; 
from  Maryland,  Stevenson  Aroheb  and  Chas. 
Goldsbobough  ;  and  from  Virginia,  Daniel 
Shefeey,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 


Wednesday,  December  11. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  New  York, 
Ebastus  Root;  from  South  Carolina,  Henby 
Middleton,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

New  York  Canals. 
Mr.  Brooks  presented  the  petition  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  superintend  and  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  internal  navigation  of  that 
State,  signed  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  their  Presi- 
dent, praying  for  assistance,  in  land  or  money, 
from  the  General  Government,  to  aid  in  open- 
ing a  communication,  by  means  of  canals,  be- 
tween the  navigable  waters  of  Hudson's  Kiver, 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  between  the  said  waters  of 
Hudson's  Kiver  and  Lake  Ohamplain;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Canals. 


Thursday,  December  12. 
Three  other  members,  to  wit:  from  New 
York,  Webtel  Wllloughby,  jr. ;  from  Virgi- 
nia, John  Randolph  ;  and  from  South  Carolina, 
Thomas  Moore,  appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 

Carriage  Tax. 
Mr.  Root,  of  New  York,  prefaced  a  motion 
he  rose  to  make,  by  some  observations  to  show 


the  severity  of  the  operation  of  the  carriage  tax 
on  that  description  of  carriages,  (light  wagons, 
&c.,)  used  by  farmers  and  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  on  farming  and  market  business, 
and  occasionally  in  carrying  families  to  church, 
or  to  see  their  neighbors,  &c,  and  argued,  that, 
as  the  faith  of  the  United  States  was  no  longer 
pledged  to  retain  the  tax,  it  should  be  dispensed 
with,  without  prejudice  to  the  public  service. 
He  then  moved — 

"That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  in* 
straoted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing 
so  much  of  the  law  laying  a  tax  on  carriages,  &c, 
as  relates  to  carriages  and  harness,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value." 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend 
this  motion  so  as  to  strike  out  the  limit  to  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  thus  to  include  an 
inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the 
whole  law.  He  predicated  this  motion  on  the 
inequality  of  the  operation  of  this  whole  tax, 
which  was  very  grievous  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  while  in  the  larger  proportion  it 
was  scarcely  felt. 

Mr.  Desha,  of  Kentucky,  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Weight's  motion,  thinking  that  no  tax 
could  be  more  equitable  than  a  tax  on  luxury 
and  expensive  habits.  As  to  the  inequality  of 
the  tax,  it  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  inequality,  in  an  inverse  proportion,  of  other 
taxes. 

Mr.  Weight's  amendment  was  lost;  and 
Mr.  Root's  motion  carried,  but  not  by  a  large 
majority. 

Friday,  December  13. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
Wllliam  Irving,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 


Monday,  December  16. 
Internal  Improvement. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  referring  to 
a  proposition  of  the  same  sort  made  at  the  last 
session,  but  then  opposed  by  him  as  being  un- 
seasonably introduced,  said  that,  since  that  time, 
the  bank  law  had  passed,  the  subscription  had 
been  filled  under  auspicious  circumstances,  and 
the  bank  was  about  to  go  into  operation.  Now, 
he  said,  was  a  proper  moment  for  the  House 
to  consider  whether  the  course  of  internal  im- 
provement was  a  proper  direction  for  the 
United  States  to  give  to  their  share  of  the  profits 
of  that  institution.    He,  therefore,  moved — 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  info 
the  expediency  of  setting  apart  the  bonus,  and  the 
net  annual  proceeds  of  the  National  Bank,  as  a  per- 
manent fond  for  internal  improvement" 

Mr.  0.  said,  it  was  not  his  object  at  this 
period  to  discuss  the  importance  of  national 
improvement.  It  was  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
was  of  such  importance  as  to  have  been  an- 
nually recommended  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress by  the'  Executive.  That  it  had  not  been 
heretofore  acted  on,  was  not  to  bo  attributed, 
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Mr.  0.  said,  to  any  impression  derogating  from 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  arose  from 
the  want  of  funds ;  from  the  embarrassed  state 
of  our  finances,  and  from  the  critical  state  of 
our  foreign  relations,  which  demanded  all  our 
attention.  We  had  now  abundance  of  revenue, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  peace,  giving  leisure  to 
Congress  to  examine  subjects  connected  with 
domestic  affairs — of  all  which,  internal  improve- 
ment was  not  exceeded  in  importance  by  any. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  resolution  would  pass, 
and  the  inquiry  be  made  as  proposed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con.,  and 
Messrs.  Calhoun,  Sheeeey,  Ceeighton,  Geos- 
venob,  and  Ingham,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 


Tuesday,  December  17. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
Victoey  Birdseye,  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat. 

A  hew  member  also  appeared,  to  wit,  from 
Virginia,  John  Tyler,  in  the  room  of  John 
Clopton,  deceased,  who  produced  his  creden- 
tials, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  North  Carolina,  rose  to  sup- 
port his  proposition.  In  no  other  case  can  it 
be  more  important,  be  said,  that  the  law  should 
be  fixed  and  uniform,  than  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  This  is  the  only  link  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Government.  To 
preserve  this  connection,  this  right  should  not 
only  be  exercised  in  fact,  but  in  such  manner 
as  to  insure  its  confidence  and  respect.  For 
this  purpose,  it  would  seem  essential  that  the 
mode  of  election  should  be  fair  in  relation  to 
different  parts ;  that  it  should  be  free  from  sud- 
den changes ;  that  it  should  be  as  direct  a  com- 
munication of  the  public  will  as  conveniently 
might  be,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  pure. 

The  resolution  proposed  to  ingraft  no  new 
principle  into  the  constitution,  but  to  prescribe 
a  mode  of  exercising  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  valued  rights  which  we  hold  under  that 
instrument — a  mode  as  old  as  the  Government 
itself.  At  first,  when  intrigue  and  State  strug- 
gling had  not  polluted  our  elections,  it  was  the 
most  general  mode  practised  by  most  of  the 
States,  and  is  still  continued  by  some  of  them. 
The  objection,  therefore,  which  is  urged  by 
some,  that  "the  features  of  our  Government 
should  not  be  altered,"  will  not  apply  to  the 
proposed  amendment,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces 
no  new  feature,  and  fixes  upon  a  uniform  rule, 
rendering  it  unalterable  by  the  varying  views  of 
the  States  and  the  changes  of  factions  and  times. 
The  reason  of  the  objection  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  a  fixed 
rule  for  the  exercise  of  our  suffrages,  which 
shall  become  venerable  from  long  and  unaltered 
usage,  and  on  principles  which  will  be  equal 


and  fair  to  all  parties,  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  all  times. 

Steadiness  and  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
election  of  either  the  representatives  or  the 
electors,  is  only  attainable  by  a  constitutional 
provision.  While  this  is  left  to  the  varying 
views  of  Congress,  and  the  still  more  various 
and  varying  councils  of  the  several  States,  such 
changes  will  be  made  by  the  prevailing  parties, 
for  the  time  being,  as  may  answer  their  partic- 
ular views.  Our  own  experience  is  ample  to 
prove  this.  We  Hfeve  seen  sometimes  a  general 
vote  prescribed — districts  of  various  sizes  elect- 
ing from  one  to  three  or  four  Eepresentatives 
or  electors,  and  Legislatures  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  appointment  of  electors.  Thus 
have  the  people  been  kept  in  a  state  of  fluctua- 
tion and  uncertainty,  about  the  most  important 
right  they  possess,  after  enjoying  it  very  equivo- 
cally and  indirectly,  if  enjoyed  at  all.  There 
have  been  exhibited  between  States  and  the 
parties  in  States,  almost  every  four  years,  what 
might  be  called  a  political  farce,  but  for  the 
importance  of  the  actors,  and  the  weight  of  the 
results.  The  prevailing  party  in  a  State  have 
generally  been  the  advocates  of  State  rights, 
and  for  giving  a  united  suffrage,  regardless  of 
the  sentiments  of  divisions,  being  a  minority  of 
the  whole  State.  The  minority  in  a  State  have 
contended  for  allowing  to  every  section  its 
proper  and  distinct  weight,  tending  to  divide 
the  weight  of  suffrage.  And  this  is  the  general 
character  of  the  majority  and  minority,  no 
matter  of  what  political  complexion. 

Of  all  species  of  division,  none  is  so  truly  to 
be  deprecated  as  that  of  a  geographical  charac- 
ter. And  that  the  mode  of  general  vote  tends 
that  way  is  clear,  and  that  in  filling  the  Elec- 
toral Colleges,  as  well  as  this  House.  For,  the 
very  appearance  of  this  united  opposition  in 
colleges  within  whole  States  and  regions,  to 
other  sections,  equally  united,  and  this  fre- 
quently occurring,  will  naturally  lead  to  the 
same  kind  of  local  feeling.  And  as  certainly, 
too,  in  a  federative  system,  where  each  State 
is  left  free  to  regulate  its  weight  in  the  bal- 
ance, does  it  tend  toward  the  mode  of  entire 
suffrage;  and  our  experience  proves  it.  The 
evil,  then,  is  a  national  one,  and  a  growing 
one.  Its  only  cure  is  by  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  said  that,  by  adopting  this  amendment 
in  the  case  of  Electors,  the  federative  principle 
in  that  particular  will  be  decreased.  What  is 
that  federative  principle?  It  consists  mostly 
in  the  two  extra  Electors  being  allowed  to  the 
States  without  respect  to  their  relative  sizes ; 
this  was  a  concession  to  the  small  States.  And 
this  is  still  retained  by  the  amendment,  as  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  distribution  or  number  of 
Electors.  The  right  of  the  States,  indeed,  to 
regulate  the  mode  of  appointment  being  of  a 
federative  character,  may  be  an  object  with 
some.  But  when  the  State  is  so  united  in  sen- 
timent as  to  present  an  undivided  front,  it  may 
still  do  so,  and  the  obj  ect  is  still  retained.    When 
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this  is  not  the  case,  the  loss  in  any  State  will 
dopend  on  the  relative  losses  sustained  by  other 
States  in  the  same  way,  and  the  fraction  of  loss 
in  any  case  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the 
many  evils  resulting  from  the  present  unsettled 
course. 

Mr.  Root,  of  New  York,  said  it  was  not  so, 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina seemed  to  suppose,  that  the  great  States 
had  yielded  to  the  smaller  ones  (at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution)  two  Senators  each.  It 
was  the  small  States  that  yielded  a  full  repre- 
sentation to  the  large  States,  in  the  popular 
branch,  according  to  their  numbers.  Before 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  each  State, 
large  or  small,  had  an  equal  voice  in  Congress, 
as  an  independent  State,  confederated  with 
others,  on  equal  terms  and  with  equal  rights. 
But,  the  large  States  having  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  taxes  in-  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the 
smaller  States  had  conceded  to  the  larger  ones, 
that  they  should  have  a  representation  in  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  One  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
therefore,  was  representative,  the  other  federa- 
tive. The  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  compound  of  both — the  people  and 
the  State  sovereignties  combining  their  powers 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States.  Hence 
a  small  State,  containing  sixty  thousand  souls, 
was  entitled  to  four  Electors,  while  one  of 
double  the  population  had  perhaps  not  five 
votes,  because  the  Electors  are  chosen  on  a 
principle  which  is  a  compound  of  the  popular 
and  federative  principles,  one  of  which  this 
proposition  proposes  to  invade.  Those  Electors 
to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  people,  Mr. 
B.  said,  he  had  no  objection  should,  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  in  the  same  districts  as  are 
laid  out  for  the  election  of  Representatives ;  but 
the  other  two  in  each  State,  who  were  to  rep- 
resent the  State  sovereignties,  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be  chosen  as  the  Legislature  might  di- 
rect. 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  said  that  the 
resolution  under  consideration  embraced  two 
objects.  The  first  part  of  it  was  intended  to 
render  the  mode  of  electing  the  members  of 
this  House  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States ;  the  other  part  was  intended  to  produce 
a  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  choosing  Electors 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  in  favor  of  both  parts 
of  the  resolution.  He  would,  he  said,  however, 
premise  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  resolution  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Boot,)  who  had  just  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  H.  said,  the  States,  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  by  their  prac- 
tice under  it  might  be  said  to  have  expressed 
an  opinion  favorable  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Most,  if  not  all  the  States,  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  been 
divided  into  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 


ing members  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  mariner  contemplated 
by  the  proposed  amendment.  The  same  sys- 
tem would  probably  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  parties  which  had  for 
several  years  past  divided  this  nation. 

The  practice  in  many  of  the  States  under  the 
constitution  is,  that  the  Electors  for  President 
are  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures. This  practice  is,  I  think,  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  onr  Government.  The 
American  Government  is  essentially  a  popular 
one.  All  power  is  declared  to  be  derived  from 
the  people.  The  voice  of  the  people,  constitu- 
tionally pronounced  at  the  poll  of  an  election, 
is  the  only  sovereign  and  independent  exercise 
of  authority  acknowledged  in  this  nation. 

And,  sir,  the  further  you  remove  an  oflicer 
from  a  direct  dependence  for  political  existence 
on  the  voice  of  the  people  thus  expressed,  in 
that  proportion  you  diminish  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  citizen.  If  this  doctrine  be 
correct,  it  is  then  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
general  principles  of  our  Government,  that  the 
elected  should  choose  Electors.  This  machin- 
ery is  unnecessary  in  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  great  ques- 
tion, "  who  shall  be  their  Chief  Magistrate."  It 
is  inconsistent  with  that  republican  simplicity 
which  ought  to  characterize  the  government  of 
a  free  people.  It  is,  sir,  a  machinery  which,  in 
the  hands  of  bad  men,  may  be  used  to  thwart 
that  very  public  will  which,  by  an  election,  is 
supposed  to  be  declared.  The  mode  of  choos- 
ing Electors  by  the  people,  by  general  ticket, 
as  it  was  called,  Mr.  H.  said,  was  equally  objec- 
tionable. Almost  all  the  arguments  which  had 
been,  or  could  be  urged  against  choosing  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  general  ticket,  applied  with 
equal,  if  not  stronger  force,  against  choosing 
Presidential  Electors  in  the  same  manner.  In 
those  States  where  Electors  were  chosen  Dy 
general  ticket,  he  believed  it  was  universally 
the  case  that  they  were  nominated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Legislature.  Sir,  said  Mr.  H., 
according  to  the  present  laws  of  party,  a  nomi- 
nation amounts  to  a  choice. 

A  practice,  said  Mr.  H.,  has  been  resorted  to, 
and  will  probably  be  resorted  to  again ;  a  prac- 
tice which,  on  this  occasion,  I  beg  leave  to 
mention,  without  either  censure  or  approbation, 
of  designating  the  Presidential  candidate  in  a 
congressional  caucus.  Putting  for  a  moment 
out  of  view  Executive  patronage,  surely  no  one 
will  deny  but  that  the  political  friends  of  the 
Executive,  after  a  residence  for  some  time  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood,  will,  at  such  meet- 
ings, be  greatly  influenced  by  the  known  wishes 
and  views  of  the  Executive.  And,  sir,  when 
you  add  to  the  influence  which  political  partial- 
ities and  court  blandishments  will  necessarily 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  best  of  men,  that  in- 
fluence which  is  produced  by  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  all  offices  of  honor  and  profit,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  thatf  a  majority  of  the  political 
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friends  of  the  Executive  will  ever  be  found  who 
will  designate  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes.  The  moment  the  designation  is  made, 
the  minority  in  such  caucuses  will,  from  a  re- 
spect to  the  great  political  party  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  from  at  least  an  implied  hon- 
orary engagement,  be  disposed  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  Executive  favorite.  Thus  the  person- 
al influence  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  is  brought  to  bear,  in  conjunction  with 
Executive  influence,  on  the  State  Legislatures. 

Mr.  Eoss,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  when  the 
constitution  had  been  originally  framed,  it  had 
been  supposed,  he  said,  that  the  members  of  the 
Electoral  Colleges  would  get  together,  and  con- 
sult as  to  the  best  person  upon  whom  to  bestow 
their  votes ;  but  the  practice  under  the  consti- 
tution had  shown  the  expectation  to  be  idle, 
and  that  the  election  did  not  in  fact  turn  upon 
the  principle  on  which  the  Convention  had  in- 
tended to  fix  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  were  fixed  and  announced 
before  the  election  of  Electors.  Mr.  R.  thought 
the  mode  of  election  ought  to  be  changed,  but 
•  doubted  whether  the  mode  proposed  would  be 
the  best.  Might  not  the  election,  he  asked,  be 
better  trusted  at  once  to  the  people  ?  Why  the 
intervention  of  Electors?  Surely  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  would  be  less  subject  to 
bribery  or  corruption  than  any  smaller  body. 
It  did  appear  to  his  mind,  as  at  present  im- 
pressed, that  to  the  people,  and  to  them  only, 
could  the  election  be  safely  confided ;  and  that 
all  the  present  machinery  for  electing  a  Presi- 
dent, which  sometimes  is  wielded  by  mere  leg- 
erdemain, corruption,  or  unfair  influence,  be  put 
out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  acceding  to  this  motion, 
took  the  opportunity  to  observe  that  he  con- 
sidered this  a  question  of  great  importance.  He 
thought  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, if  adopted,  would  remove  some  evils 
which  experience  has  shown  to  exist,  and  which 
in  future  time,  if  uncorrected,  may  menace  the 
existence  of  the  Republic.  He  therefore  thought 
this  subject  entitled  to  the  most  mature  consid- 
eration. 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


"Wednesday,  December  18. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Ohio,  submitted  for  con- 
sideration the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved.,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  Commissioners  to  locate  and  mark 
out  the  road  from  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  to  Wheel- 
ing, in  the  State  of  Virginia,  through  the  State  of 
Ohio,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  resolution  having  been  amended  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New  York,  so  as  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  standing  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals,  was  agreed  to. 

Compensation  Law. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  from  the  com- 


mittee appointed  on  the  subject,  submitted  a 
report  relative  to  the  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  embracing  an  elaborate  and 
ample  view  of  the  subject,  accompanied  by  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  present  compensation  law,  and  in 

lieu  thereof  to  provide  a  daily  allowance  of 

dollars,  and dollars  for  every  twenty  miles 

travelling  to  and  from  the  seat  of  Government. 


•  The  Epervier. 
Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New  Tork,  offered  for  con- 
sideration the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  he 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  United  States  brig  Epervier,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

Mr.  Tatloe  remarked  on  this  motion,  that  all 
must  recollect  with  what  anxiety  the  arrival  of 
this  vessel  had  been  expected  and  hoped  for,  on 
her  return  with  despatches  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. From  the  lapse  of  time  since  that  period, 
the  last  ray  of  hope  glimmering  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  friends  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  that 
vessel  had  become  extinct,  and  the  persons  on 
board  had  been  now  long  given  up  for  lost. 
Among  them  there  was  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Melancthon  W.  Bostwick,  who  was 
Purser  on  board  the  vessel.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war,  said  Mr.  T.,  he  felt  a  dispo- 
sition to  signalize  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  entered  the  naval  service  a  vol- 
unteer, and  was  placed  on  board  the  frigate  Es- 
sex. In  the  various  instances  in  which  that 
frigate  distinguished  herself,  Bostwick  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  "Without  the  aid  of  friends 
or  patronage,  by  his  good  conduct  on  every  oc- 
casion, he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
very  distinguished  commander  of  that  vessel. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Essex,  he  was,  on  his 
return  home,  recommended  and  appointed  a 
Purser  in  the  United  States  service.  There  was 
committed  to  his  charge  money  for  recruiting 
for  the  Epervier,  and  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  accuracy  and  attention  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  appointment.  His  pa- 
pers, his  money,  and  all  his  accounts,  Mr.  T. 
said,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  was 
due  to  the  feelings  of  his  friends  and  connections, 
that  their  regret"  at  his  loss  should  not  be  in- 
creased by  his  being  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
Department  as  a  defaulter,  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  destroyed  at  the  same  time  his 
life  and  his  accounts.  It  was  not  necessary,  Mr. 
T.  added,  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
tra allowance  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  thus 
perished,  as  that  subject  would  present  itself  to 
the  Naval  Committee.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
fit  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  accounts  of  the  deceased,  which 
could  not  be  settled  at  the  Navy  Department, 
without  the  interference  of  the  Legislature. 

The  iesolve  was  agreed  to. 
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Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickens,  of  North  Carolina, 
the  House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to 
take  into  consideration  his  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  addressed  the 
Chair.  He  commenced  his  observations  by  re- 
ferring to  the  ample  scope  of  the  remarks  made 
yesterday  by  the  worthy  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced this  proposition,  and  remarking  on  the 
advantage  of  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee,  of  the  Whole,  as  affording  a  greater 
latitude  to  debate. 

It  was  not  necessary,  he  said,  to  remind  the 
Houso  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  been  divided  into  two  great  hostile  parties. 
Although  individuals  had  changed,  the  presump- 
tion was  that  the  parties  remained  pretty  much 
the  same  at  the  present  day — although  deserters 
came  and  went  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as 
suited  their  interests  or  their  views  of  political 
advancement,  the  principles  of  the  parties  were 
not  much  changed.  One  of  the  great  leading 
causes  of  the  division  of  the  American  people, 
was  the  greater  or  less  regard  they  were  disposed 
to  show  to  the  powers  of  the  States.  It  had  been 
often  said  before  on  this  floor,  but  perhaps  it 
might  not  be  amiss  again  to  state  it,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  great  parties  consisted, 
on  the  »ne  hand,  of  ,a  devotion  to  the  General, 
in  opposition  to  the  State  Governments,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  a  leaning,  a  bias,  an  attachment  to  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government — to  that 
branch  more  remote  from,  and  apparently  inde- 
pendent of,  the  people  than  this  House.  I,  said 
Mr.  B.,  was  brought  up  in  the  school,  and  have 
never  yet  been  expelled  from  it,  which  upheld 
the  rights  of  the  States  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  this  masked  monarchy — for  such  our 
Government  is ;  of  the  rights  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Government,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  in  all  cases 
(be  it  remarked)  of  doubtful  construction. 

Mr.  B.  said,  then,  he  was  opposed  to  this 
resolution  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  contem- 
plated an  abridgment  of  the  powers  of  the  States 
— that  was  enough  for  him.  He  was  not  one  of 
those,  he  said,  who  had  made  new  and  great  dis- 
coveries in  politics,  such  as  that  the  powers  of 
the  States  were  too  great,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished. If  there  were  no  other  objection  to 
this  proposition,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him 
that  it  went  to  abridge  the  powers  of  the  States. 
It  was  in  vain  for  honorable  gentlemen  to  tell 
him  that,  in  the  case  referred  to  in  this  resolu- 
tion, the  States  did  not  exercise  their  existing 
powers  as  they  ought.  With  that,  under  favor 
and  under  correction  of  the  Chair,  this  House 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  no  business  of  ours, 
said  he,  how  the  States  exercise  their  powers. 
It  is  an  affair  of  their  own,  possibly  between  the 
State  Legislatures  and  their  constituents,  but  not 


between  them  and  us.  I  have,  said  Mr.  R.,  an 
indisposition  to  change  in  Government — nolo 
leges  mutare;  would  to  God  I  could  once  see  a 
Legislature  here  or  in  the  States  which  would 
leave  things  as  they  found  them,  and  adjourn. 
This  pruriency  of  legislation  will,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  sooner  or  later,  prove  the  bane  and 
work  the  destruction  of  the  Confederacy.  When 
I  say,  continued  Mr.  E.,  that  I  am  against  the 
proposition  of  the  gentlemaD,  I  hope  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  gentleman  will  suppose  that  I 
am  friendly  to  the  manner  in  which  their  con- 
stitutional power  has  been  exercised  by  the  State 
of  which  I  am  a  member  and  Eepresentative  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  Electors.  I  am  not. 
I  know  that  at  this  moment  it  is  a  mockery  of 
election.  I  feel  aggrieved  in  my  own  person 
as  one  of  the  freeholders  of  that  Common- 
wealth, that  envied  Commonwealth;  but  for 
that  grievance  I  will  never  come  to  this  House 
for  redress ;  I  had  much  rather  see  the  griev- 
ance doubled,  than  that  this  House  should 
dare  to  think  itself  competent  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  knew,  he  said,  that  the  election  of 
Electors  in  that  State  was  a  mockery — a  shadow 
of  a  shade.  What  of  that  ?  It  was  competent 
to  the  Legislature  to  rectify  it ;  whether  by 
adopting  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  or  by  taking  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  was 
for  them,  and  them  alone,  to  decide. 

Mr.  E.  was  against  this  proposition  on  an- 
other ground.  Because  it  went  to  abridge  not 
merely  the  rights  of  the  States,  but  because  it 
did  go  to  change  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
upon  which  these  States  had  come  into  the  Con- 
federation ;  to  diminish  very  much  the  power 
of  the  large  States,  without,  in  the  same  ratio, 
diminishing  that  of  the  smaller  States.  This 
constitution  might  be,  as  the  gentleman  had 
told  the  House,  a  popular  Government;  but, 
said  Mr.  E.,'I  deny  the  fact.  It  is  not,  it  never 
was,  a  popular  Government.  Considered  in  that 
light,  it  is  one  of  the  most  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  iniquitous  Governments  on  the  earth.  He 
hoped,  he  said,  he  was  understood — that  no 
gentleman  would  understand  him  to  bring  these 
charges  against  the  Government ;  but  it  was  so, 
grant  gentlemen  their  premises.  Looking  at  the 
features  of  the  Government,  compromise,  he 
said,  was  stamped  in  every  lineament ;  we  can 
Bolve  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  in  no 
other  way  than  by  regarding  it  as  a  Govern- 
ment of  compromise ;  and  in  that  view  it  was  a 
good  Government,  for  the  term  compromise 
supposes  that  the  interests  of  every  part  are  at- 
tended to,  more  or  less,  and  that  no  particular 
portion  of  the  community  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  rest.  If  this  were  a  popular  Government, 
why  not  introduce  a  resolution  to  this  effect : 
that  for  every  Eepresentative  on  this  floor  an 
Elector  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  ?  Why 
have  we  two  additional  Electors  in  each  State  ? 
Because  of  the  compromise  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government  between  the  large  and 
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the  small  States.  What  was  the  reason  of  all 
that  was  said  ia  the  constitution  about  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons,  &c,  to  avoid  staining 
the  statute  book  (he  wished  to  God  our  con- 
sciences were  not  stained)  with  the  name  of 
slave  ?  "What  was  that  provision  inserted  for  1 
That  this  House,  too,  should  be  elected  on  the 
principle  of  compromise ;  and  this  compromise, 
Mr.  R.  said  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  he  did 
not  mean  to  give  up  in  this  House  or  out  of  it. 
In  the  Senate  the  principle  of  compromise  was 
conspicuous.  As  a  sort  of  middle  term  between 
the  two,  each  State  was  entitled  to  as  many 
Electors  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives, 
to  be  chosen  in  such  manner  as  each  State  shall 
direct.  "We  must  view  this  constitution  as  a 
compromise  among  the  confederated  States ; 
which,  Mr.  E.  said,  was  the  only  principle  on 
which  a  sound  and  practical  statesman  could 
find  himself  justified  in  acting  in  regard  to  it. 
"Whenever  that  compromise  was  touched,  if  the 
balance  was  not  nicely  adjusted,  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  was  removed,  no  matter  how  little,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  member  of  this 
House  to  divine  the  consequences.  "Were  the* 
great  States,  he  asked,  willing  to  give  up  their 
constitutional  rights  and  power  in  the  election 
of  Electors,  and  that  without  any  equivalent  ? 
Mr.  E.  said  he  came  boldly  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion. No  man  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
great  State  of  New  York  would  give  up  the  in- 
fluence which  she  possessed  in  virtue  of  her  pop- 
ulation— which  she  rightfully  possessed — for  any 
consideration  like  those  which  had  been  urged. 
The  State  of  New  York  was  entitled  to  twenty- 
nine  Electors ;  it  might  happen  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  election 
of  a  President  might  be,  if  this  proposition  be- 
came a  part  of  the  constitution,  the  casting  vote 
of  one  Elector.  Nay,  the  greatest  State  of  the 
Union  might  have  an  equal  number  of  Electors 
of  the  two  political  parties,  and  its  influence  be 
thus  completely  neutralized ;  the  equation  fairly 
worked,  because,  forsooth,  it  was  better  that  the 
Electors  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  than  by 
the  Legislature.  That  would  be  perfectly  right, 
because  the  House  had  been  told  this  was  a  pop- 
ular Government,  and  the  minority  ought  to 
have  their  due  weight !  They  are  already  al- 
lowed it,  Mr.  E.  said,  in  the  Government  itself, 
but  not  in  the  relations  of  that  Government  with 
foreign  or  with  the  confederated  governments. 


Thttbsday,  December  19. 
Trade  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Illinois,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ex- 
cluding foreigners  from  trading  with  the  Indians  re- 
siding within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Foestth,  of  Georgia,  suggested  to  the 
gentleman,  that  his  object,  as  ascertained  from 
the  face  of  his  resolution,  had  been  already  at- 
tained by  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session. 


Mr.  Pope  said  that  the  act  referred  to  gave 
to  the  Government  a  dispensing  power.  His 
opinion  was,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such 
power,  and  that  foreigners  ought  to  be  entirely 
excluded.  Such  a  course  would  relieve  the  In- 
dians from  their  present  dependence  upon  the 
British  traders,  the  ill  effects  of  which  were  at 
present  very  evident. 

Mr.  Desha  suggested  a  modification  of  the 
motion,  so  as  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  instead  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreigfr  Relations,  to  which  Mr.  Pope 
acceded. 

Mr.  Eoesyth  then  suggested  to  Mr.  Pope  the 
propriety  of  defining  his  object  more  precisely, 
because,  from  the  terms  of  the  resolution  now 
proposed,  it  would  appear  as  if  there  was  no 
law  in  existence,  excluding  foreigners  from 
trading  with  the  Indians.  There  was  such  a 
law,  and  it  would  be  better,  he  thought,  that 
the  gentleman  should  specify  in  his  motion  the 
particular  part  of  it  he  desired  to  see  amended. 

Mr.  Pope  said  he  had  not  only  in  view  the 
object  he  had  mentioned,  to  repeal  the  dispens- 
ing proviso  to  the '  act  of  last  session,  but  that 
the  committee  should  also  recommend  such 
measures  as  would  insure  a  due  and  certain  exe- 
cution of  the  other  provisions  of  the  law  in 
question. 

The  resolve  was  agreed  to. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
in  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  to  take  further  into  consideration  Mr. 
Pickens's  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Httgee,  of  South  Carolina,  took  the  floor. 
He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  propriety, 
or  rather  necessity,  of  establishing  some  one 
uniform  mode  of  election  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  believed  that  by  districts  laid  out  in 
the  several  States,  by  the  Legislatures  thereof, 
at  certain  fixed  periods,  to  be  the  most  eligible 
and  most  conformable  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  which  could  be  devised.  He  had 
been,  therefore,  highly  gratified  at  the  vote 
given  yesterday  in  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole. 
From  that  vote  he  felt  authorized  to  infer,  that 
there  was  a  decided  constitutional  majority  of 
that  body  who,  with  himself,  approved  of  the 
system  of  district  elections.  Under  this  con- 
viction, he  should  decline  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  by  any  observations  on  the 
merits  of  the  abstract  principle  which  had  al- 
ready received  their  approbation,  and  proceed 
to  inquire  how  far  it  might  be  expedient  to 
adopt  the  second  member  of  the  resolution, 
which  proposes  to  extend  the  same  principle  to 
the  election  of  Chief  Magistrate,  which  the 
first,  already  adopted,  did — to  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature. In  doing  this,  he  should  commence 
by  endeavoring  to  meet  and  obviate  some  of 
the  principal  objections  made  to  the  proposed 
amendments  generally,  and  more  especially  to 
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the  one  respecting  the  Electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  immediately  under  considera- 
tion. 


Monday,  December  23. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit:   from  North 
Carolina,  William  H.  Muephy,  and  from  Geor- 
gia, Wilson  Lumpkin,  appeared,  and  took  their 

Mr.  Tuokee,  of  Virginia,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis;  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Taylob,  of  New  York;  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Elections,  reported  the  sufficiency  of 
the  credentials  of  the  following  new  members 
who  have  taken  their  seats :  W.  P.  Maclay,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Thomas  M.  Nelson,  and  John 
Tylee,  of  Virginia. 

Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Hugh  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  publication  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  [To 
pay  a  salary  to  the  reporter  appointed  by  the 
Court,  provided  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
should  be  published  within  six  months  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Court,  and  a  certain  number 
of  copies  thereof  delivered  to  the  office  of 
State.]     The  bill  was  committed. 

New  State  Proposed. 

Mr.  Lattimoee,  from  the  select  committee 
appointed  on  the  9th  instant,  on  the  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
praying  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
made  a  detailed  report,  which  was  read ;  when 
Mr.  L.  reported  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States ;  which  was  read  twice 
and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  Thursday  next.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

The  Mississippi  Territory  contains,  according  to  a 
census  lately  taken  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  said  Territory, 
75,512  souls ;  of  whom  45,085  are  free  white  per- 
sons, 356  free  people  of  color,  and  30,061  slaves.  By 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Georgia,  it  is  stipulated  that  this 
Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
when  it  shall  contain  60,000  free  inhabitants,  or  at 
an  earlier  period  if  Congress  shall  deem  it  expedient. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  its  admission  at  this  time  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  claim  derived  from  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement  with  Georgia,  but  upon  a  liber- 
al policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous  in  your  committee  to  recom- 
mend that  considerations  of  a  deficiency  of  numbers 
be  waived  in  this  case,  seeing  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  passed  three  bills,  at  different 
periods,  for  the  admission  of  this  Territory,  when  its 
population  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lattimoee  also  reported  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  Territorial  government  fdr  the 


eastern  part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory ;  which 
was  read  twice,  and  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  last  appointed. 

Internal  Improvement. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred, 
reported  the  following  bill : 
A  Bill  to  set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  permanent  fund 
for  internal  improvements,  the  bonus  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  the  United  States  Bhare  of  its 
dividends. 

Be  it  enacted,  SfC,  That  the  United  States  share  of 
the  dividends  of  the  National  Bank,  and  the  bonus 
for  its  charter,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  set  apart 
and  permanently  pledged  as  a  fund  for  constructing 
roads  and  canals ;  and  that  it  be  subject  to  such  spe- 
cific appropriations,  in  that  respect,  as  Congress  may 
hereafter  make. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
fund  be  put  under  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  time  being;  and  that  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  unless  otherwise  directed,  to  vest  the  said  divi- 
dends, if  not  specifically  appropriated  by  Congress,  in 
the  stock  of  the  United  States ;  which  stock  shall 
accrue  to,  and  is  hereby  constituted  a  part  of  said 
fund  for  constructing  of  roads  and  canals. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  also 
he  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary,  unless  otherwise 
directed,  to  vest  the  bonus  for  the  charter  of  the  said 
bank,  as  it  may  fall  due,  in  the  stock  of  the  United 
States ;  and  also  to  lay  before  Congress,  at  their  an- 
nual session,  the  condition  of  the  said  fund. 
The  bill  was  twice  read  and  committed. 


Tuesday,  December  24. 
Education  of  Soldiers'  Orphans. 

Mr.  Eobeetson,  of  Louisiana,  rose  to  propose 
an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  a  measure, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to  make  the  in- 
stitution for  military  education  at  West  Point 
more  honorable,  and  perhaps  more  useful  to  the 
nation.  He  did  not  mean  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  that  academy, 
either  as  it  respected  the  Government  or  the 
persons  employed :  but  as  the  institution  exists, 
he  meant  to  make  a  proposition,  which  would 
render  it  more  creditable  to  the  United  States 
than  it  is  at  present,  however  well  managed. 
If  youths  were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, Mr.  R.  said  he  should  like  to  see  some 
rule  established  by  which  those  should  receive 
this  privilege  who  had  some  claim  to  it.  He 
did  not  wish  the  institution  to  be  filled  by  the 
sons  of  the  influential  and  the  wealthy  only. 

He  should  greatly  prefer  a  moderate  degree 
of  education,  to  be  equally  diffused  among  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  to  any  excess, 
in  the  possession  of  a  few:  he  would  rather 
that  every  man  in  the  nation  should  understand 
his  native  language,  and  a  few  of  the  necessary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  than  that  literature,  of  how- 
ever high  degree,  should  be  exclusively  possess- 
ed by  some  dozens  of  persons,  scattered  over 
the  United  States.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  by 
establishing  institutions  as  now  contemplated, 
we  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  society.    The 
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erection  of  such  institutions  rather  shows  the 
ostentation  of  the  Government  than  its  bene- 
volence or  wisdom — remarks,  however,  which, 
he  said,  belonged  to  a  question  which  might 
arise  during  the  session,  but  was  not  now  he- 
fore  the  House. 

Under  these  impressions,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  ven- 
tured to  propose  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  edu- 
cating, in  the  Military  School  at  West  Point,  the 
sons  of  all  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates,  who  have  fallen  in  the  late  war,  fighting  the 
battles  of  their  country. 


Thubsday,  December  26. 

Mr.  Desha,  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  As  the  lands  south  of  Green  Kiver,  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  were,  by 
the  State  of  Virginia,  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  sat- 
isfying claims  for  Revolutionary  service,  and  a  por- 
tion of  which  lands  has  since  been,  by  the  General 
Government,  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Chickasaw  tribe 
of  Indians,  by  which  cession  many  of  the  Revolution- 
ary patriots  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  arising 
from  grants  obtained  for  meritorious  services ;  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  Indian  title  to 
the  land  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky extinguished  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Friday,  December  27. 
Two  other  members,  to  wit :  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  Thomas  E.  Gold  and  Moss  Kent, 
appeared,  and  took  their  seats. 


Monday,  December  30. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  Bbadbuby  Cilley,  appeared, 
and  took  his  seat. 


Thursday,  January  2,  1817. 

Another  member,  to  wit,  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  John  G.  Jackson,  appeared,  and  took 
bis  seat. 

A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  Stephen  D.  Miller,  in  the 
room  of  William  Mayrant,  resigned,  appeared, 
was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Fbeoay,  January  3. 
Estimate  of  Appropriations. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
an  estimate  of  moneys  necessary  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  service  of  the  year  1817,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department,  January  4,  1817. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  for 
•the  information  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
estimate  of  the  appropriations  proposed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1817,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
§12,451,799  57,  viz: 


For  the  civil  list  §1,049,940  06 

For  miscellaneous  expenses  394,241  65 

For  the  expenses  of  intercourse  with 

foreign  nations        -        -        -  321,233  32 

For  the  Military  Establishment,  includ- 
ing arrearages  and  Indian  Depart- 
ment -  -        •  7,699,625  79 

For  the  Naval  Establishment,  including 

the  marine  corps  -  2,986,658  75 


$12,451,799  57 


The  funds  out  of  which  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  1817  may  be  discharged  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  sum  of  $600,000,  annually  reserved  by  the 
act  of  the  4th  of  August,  1790,  out  of  the  duties  and 
customs,  towards  the  expenses  of  Government. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  stamp  duties,  ajid  the  duty 
on  sugar  refined  within  the  United  States. 

3.  The  surplus  which  may  remain  of  the  customs, 
the  direct  tax,  and  other  internal  duties,  after  satisfy- 
ing the  payments  for  which  they  are  pledged  and 
appropriated. 

4.  Any  other  unappropriated  money  which  may 
come  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  1817. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Tuesday,  January  7. 
Bank  of  the  United,  States. 

Mr.  Foesyth  called  up  the  resolution  submit- 
ted by  him  yesterday,  to  instruct  the  Committee 
on  the  National  Currency  to  inquire  "  whether 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  have  adopted  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  payment  of  the  specie  portion  of  the 
second  instalment  can  be  evaded  or  postponed ; 
and,  if  such  arrangement  has  been  made,  the 
expediency  of  adopting  some  regulation  by 
which  payment  of  the  specie  portion  of  the. 
second  instalment  may  be  enforced  at  the  time 
required  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  or  within 
a  limited  time  thereafter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  the  House  ought  not  to 
adopt  this  resolution,  whether  it  regarded  its 
own  control,  over  the  bank,  or  justice  to  the 
institution.  He  denied  that  the  facts  suggested 
authorized  the  inquiry.  The  regulation  adopted 
by  the  directors  was,  that  loans  might  be  had 
if  stock  to  their  amount  was  pledged  for  the 
faithful  payment  of  the  notes  when  due.  This 
regulation,  he  contended,  was  a  prudent  one. 
Though  by  the  charter  dividends  were  withheld 
from  those  who  failed  to  pay  the  second  instal- 
ment, this  penalty  was  no  hold  on  the  stock- 
holders, because  the  dividends  would  be  very 
small;  and  he  was  certain  but  little  of  the  specie 
part  of  the  second  instalment  would  be  paid  in. 
The  regulation  of  the  bank  would  produce  the 
payment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  instalment, 
and.  was  liberal  as  well  as  prudent.  The  bank, 
Mr.  O.  understood,  commenced  its  operations  on 
the  first  of  this  month ;  and  it  had  Seen  stated 
at  the  last  session,  in  debate  on  the  charter,  that 
it  would  be  obliged  to  give  these  accommoda- 
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tions,  as  their  notes  would  be  the  same  as  specie. 
Mr.  0.  thought  the  regulation  fair  and  just,  be- 
cause it  put  all  subscriptions  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  all  who  deposited  stock  would  be  ena- 
bled to  obtain  a  loan ;  but  without  it,  a  few 
stockholders  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
able  to  give  security  and  obtain  discounts,  would 
alone  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  aid  now  ex- 
tended to  all. 

Mr.  Eoss  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  be- 
lieving the  regulation  inexpedient  as  regards 
the  public  interest ;  because,  although  the  bank 
might,  by  these  discounts,  do  a  good  business 
without  sending  abroad  a  single  note,  the  loans 
being  made  to  those  who  would  pay  them  in 
again,  it  would  not  at  all  promote  the  public 
interest  or  convenience.  Mr.  R.  argued  at  some 
length  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  to  show 
that  the  regulation  was  improper  and  partial,  and 
intended  only  to  benefit  the  favorites  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Geosvenob  said  the  real  question  was, 
whether  the  bank  had  power  to  receive  its  own 
notes  for  the  second  instalment.  The  directors 
had  shown  no  disposition  to  evade  specie  pay- 
ments. Look  at  the  fact,  said  he.  They  have 
sent  to  Europe  to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  specie, 
and  have  thus  taken  means  to  insure  the  pay- 
ment of  specie.  After  showing  their  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  laws, 
shall  we,  said  Mr.  G.,  go  into  the  bank  to  dis- 
turb them?  The  bank  was  now  negotiating 
largely  for  specie  in  England,  and  a  trivial  cir- 
cumstance might  create  alarm  there  and  defeat 
the  negotiation.  Eor  that  reason,  he  thought 
the  inquiry  inexpedient.  The  bank  had  man- 
ifested no  symptom  of  evading  its  duty,  but 
had  shown  the  reverse ;  had  evinced  a  desire 
to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  specie  payments. 
The  only  way  the  bank  could  have  avoided  the 
regulation,  was  to  have  closed  its  doors,  not  to 
have  commenced  business  until  after  the  second 
instalment  was  paid,  otherwise  the  subscribers 
would  throw  their' notes  in  and  get  out  the 
specie.  He  thought  there  were  no  grounds  for 
lie  inquiry. 

Mr.  Boot  said  they  had  been  promised  at  the 
last  session,  that  the  filthy  rags  with  which  the 
country  was  infested,  would  be  put  to  flight  by 
this  gigantic  institution ;  but  it  had  been  fore- 
told that  this  bank  would  never  have  more  than 
$1,400,000  in  specie,  and  an  amendment  was 
made  doubling  the  second  specie  instalment, 
that  the  bank  might  not  go  into  operation  on 
the  first  instalment  alone.  It  seemed  that  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  Congress  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  it  was  asked  now  to  inquire 
into  it ;  and  this  inquiry  must  be  resisted,  be- 
cause it  might  embarrass  the  negotiations  of  the 
bank  minister  in  London.  But  he  thought  the 
inquiry  would  rather  facilitate  those  negotia- 
tions, which  opinion  he  argued  to  establish,  and 
to  show  that  if  it  even  enhanced  the  price  of 
specie  in  the  country,  that  would  induce  its 
greater  importation,  and  tend  to  restore  an 
equilibrium  in  its  value.  He  argued  also  to 
show  that,  but  for  this  regulation,  the  subscrib- 


ers would  not  be  able  to  evade  paying  the 
second  specie  instalment,  and  that  the  bank 
had,  in  its  adoption,  acted  indiscreetly. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Eoss, 
Mr.  Ingham,  and  Mr.  Foestth,  in  support  of 
their  respective  opinions,  the  resolution  was 
adopted — ayes  89,  nays  68. 


TmjBSDAT,  January  9. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  New  York, 
John  B.  Yates,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 


Feiday,  January  10. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
National  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution,  directing  them  to  inquire  whether 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Bank  have 
adopted  any  arrangements  by  which  the  specie 
portion  of  the  second  instalment  can  be  evaded 
or  postponed,  made  a  report,  as  follows:  — 

The  Committee  on  the  National  Currency,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
directing  them  to  inquire  "whether  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  have 
adopted  any  arrangement  by  which  the  specie  por- 
tion of  the  second  instalment  can  be  evaded  or  post- 
poned, and,  if  such  arrangement  has  been  made,  the 
expediency  of  adopting  some  regulation  by  which 
the  payment  of  the  specie  portion  of  the  second  in- 
stalment may  be  enforced  at  the  time  required  by 
the  act  of  incorporation,  or  within  a  limited  time 
thereafter" — 

Report,  that  they'have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  of  obtaining  the  information  required  by 
the  House,  through  the  Honorable  James  Lloyd,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  National  Bank,  now  in  this 
city.  In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  the  committee 
received  from  him  the  letter  which  accompanies  this 
report;  and,  on  mature  examination  of  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  it,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  bank, 
in  adopting  the  arrangement,  were  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  effect  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  its  own  imme- 
diate interest.  The  committee  are  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  any 
regulation :  and,  therefore,  report  the  follow  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  National 
Currency  be  discharged  from  further  proceeding  on 
the  above  recited  resolution. 

Army  Appropriation. 

The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill 
making  a  partial  appropriation  (in  blank  of 
course)  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  during 
the  year  1817. 

The  reason  stated  by  the  Committee  of  "Ways 
and  Means  for  reporting  this  bill  at  present 
was,  that,  it  being  usual  to  advance  a  certain 
sum  to  contractors  for  rations,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  partial  appropriation  for  facilitating 
the  contracts  about  going  into  operation. 

The  blank  was  filled  with  $400,000. 

Mr.  Clay,  rose,  not  to  object  to  the  bill,  but 
to  observe  that  the  great  expenditure  annually 
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required  by  the  Military  Department,  which 
this  year  -would  probably  exceed  six  millions, 
must  have  struck  every  one,  and  on  the  neces- 
sity there  was  that  the  House  should  be  certain 
that  a  proper  investigation  and  scrutiny  into 
these  expenditures  should  take  place ;  as  he  be- 
lieved there  were  three  committees  who  might 
each  very  properly  consider  the  duty  as  devolv- 
ing on  them. 

Mr.  Lowndes  stated  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  acting 
on  the  estimates  for  the  Military  Department ; 
the  limited  power  of  that  committee  in  con- 
trolling those  estimates,  &c. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  made  some  re- 
marks to  show  that  the  appropriations  hereto- 
fore made  were  necessary  for  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  stated  the  different  branches  of  the 
"War  Establishment,  the  Indian  department,  the 
Ordnance  department,  fortifications,  arsenals, 
&c,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  out 
of  the  annual  military  appropriations,  though 
the  great  loss  in  the  destruction  of  military 
stores,  and  at  the  manufactories  of  arms,  &c, 
had  swelled  the  expenditures  beyond  what  ought 
hereafter  to  exist ;  and  expressing  his  anxiety 
for  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  his  wish  to  reduce,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, the  public  burdens,  &a 

Mr.  Clay  still  thought  the  Government  paid 
more  money  and  got  less  military  services  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  his  object 
was  to  know  if  any  proper  examination  had 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  of  the  Military  Department 
might  not  be  retrenched,  &c. 

Mr.  Randolph  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
hearing  in  this  House  the  long-exploded  word 
economy,  and  at  witnessing  the  most  distant 
ray  of  promise  of  a  return  to  \  old  Democratic 
principles ;  and  then  went  into  a  pretty  general 
view  of  what  he  termed  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures of  our  Military  Establishments,  which, 
in  the  army,  amounted  -to  about  $900  a  man, 
and  in  the  navy  to  nearly  $1,000  per  man.  He 
referred  to  his  motion  at  the  last  session  to  re- 
duce the  army,  and  its  failure,  and  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  to  make,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  public  life,  no  further  attempt  to  reform 
public  abuses,  &c.  He  commented  on  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  civil  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  which  arose  not  from  enormous 
salaries,  (for,  he  said,  many  of  their  officers 
were  absolutely  starving,)  but  from  the  great 
number  of  officers,  greater  than  in  any  other 
country,  under  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments. Having,  as  this  House  had,  no  patron- 
age whatever,  but  only  the  odium  of  every  ob- 
noxious public  measure,  they  ought  to  still  feel 
the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  into  the  public  ex- 
penditures; and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  legislation,  divided  into  opposite  par- 
ties, for  a  member  of  the  minority  to  make  any 
effectual  attempts  to  correct  abuses,  he  called 
on  the  members  of  the  majority  to  perform  that 
duty,  and  expressed  hia  pleasure  at  hearing 


those  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Clay  and  Johnson) 
using  the  almost  unparliamentary  word  econ- 
omy, and  talking  about  retrenchment,  &c.  To 
the  bill  under  consideration,  however,  he  had 
no  sort  of  objection. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  reply,  said,  that  if  he  had  been 
alluded  to,  his  opinions  had  undergone  no 
change,  since  he  had  voted  on  Mr.  Randolph's 
motion  at  the  last  session;  that  he  did  not  yet 
think  the  Military  Establishment  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  but  that  now,  as  always,  he  desired 
to  know  whether  the  expenditures  were  requi- 
site, whether  appropriations  were  necessary 
and  properly  applied,  and  in  what  way  the 
public  money  could  be  economized,  &c. 

Mr.  Lowndes  also  replied  to  Mr.  Eandolph, 
as  to  the  extraordinary  expense  alleged  to  be 
incurred  by  the  Government  for  each  man  in 
the  military  service.  The  military  force  might 
be  so  small  the  number  so  few,  that  in  dividing 
amongst  them  the  whole  expense  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  establishment,  it  might  swell 
the  cost  of  each  man  to  what  had  been  stated, 
but  it  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  mode  of 
estimating  the  expense  of  the  army,  and  he 
offered  facts  and  arguments  to  show  that  the 
expense  of  each  man  had  not  exceeded  $400 ; 
that  the  amount  of  the  army  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  7,000,  as  surmised  in  the  debate, 
and  the  less  reason  there  consequently  was  to 
suspect  a  wasteful  expenditure  or  excessive  ap- 
propriations heretofore. 


Tuesday,  January  14. 
Patent  Office. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  presented  a  memo- 
rial of  William  Thornton,  keeper  of  the  Patent 
Office,  stating  that  no'direct  provision  exists  in 
the  laws  upon  the  subject  of  patents,  inventions, 
and  discoveries,  embracing  the  case  of  statuary, 
and  soliciting  that  an  additional  act  may  be 
passed  upon  the  subject. — Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

Neutrality. 
Mr.  Foesyth,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  the  following  bill : 
A  Bill  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
Railing  vessels  of  war  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  power,  and  more  effectually  to  prevent 
the  arming  and  equipping  vessels  of  war  in  the 
ports  of  the   United  States,  intended  to  be  used 
against  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States. 
Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  etc.,  That  if  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall,  within  the  limits  of  the 
same,  fit  ont  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm, 
or  procure  to  be  fitted  ont  and  armed,  or  shall  know- 
ingly aid  or  be   concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting 
out,  or    arming  any  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  to 
sell  the  said  vessel  or  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  said 
vessel,  to  be  delivered  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
to  the  purchaser,  with  intent  or  previous  knowledge 
that  the   said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed   to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens, 
or  property  of  any  Prince  or   State  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace,  such  person  so  offending 
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shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  ten  years ;  and  the  trial  of  such  offence 
shall  either  be  in  the  district  of  the  United  States 
wherein  the  vessel  was  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  in 
that  "wherein  the  contract  of  sale  was  made. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  owners 
of  all  armed  ships,  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  citi-^ 
zens  thereof,  shall  enter  into  bond  to  the  collector, ' 
with  sufficient  security,  prior  to  clearing  out  the 
same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  on  board,  including  her  armament,  that 
the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  employed,  either 
by  the  owners  or  by  any  person  to  whom  they  may 
sell,  or  pretend  to  sell,  the  same,  in  cruising  or  com- 
mitting hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or 
property  of  any  Prince  or  State  with  whom  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  at  peace. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collec- 
tors of  the  customs  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  respec- 
tively authorized  to  detain  any  vessel  bound  from  the 
United  States,  whenever  the  cargo  on  board  shall  prin- 
cipally consist  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
when,  from  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board,  or 
from  any  other  circumstance,  it  is  their  opinion  that 
there  is  an  intention  to  violate  the  neutral  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  foreign  Governments,  until 
the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereupon,  or 
until  the  owner  enters  into  bond  and  security,  such 
as  is  required  of  the  owners  of  armed  vessels,  by  the 
second  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  foreign 
ship  or  vessel  shall  be  armed  and  equipped,  nor  shall 
the  force  of  any  foreign  armed  ship  or  vessel  be  in- 
creased or  augmented  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

The  bill  was  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  , 

Colonization  Society. 

Mr.  Eandolph  presented  a  petition  of  the 
President  and  Board,  of  Managers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  colonizing  the  free  people  of 
color  of  the  United  States,  praying  that  Con- 
gress "will  aid  with  the  power,  the  patronage; 
and  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  great  and 
beneficial  object  of  their  institution ;  which  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Compensation  Lorn. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day 
on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Compensation  Law,  so 
called,  and  substitute  therefor  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance ;  and  the  bill  having  been  read  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  that,  in  mov- 
ing, as  he  now  did,  to  fill  the  blank  (for  the 
amount  of  future  daily  compensation)  with 
eight  dollars,  he  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the 
committee  who  reported  this  bill,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  There  had  been  in  the  committee 
a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  one  or 
two  gentlemen  preferring  nine  or  ten,  and  a  bare 
majority  consenting  td  eight.  Although  he  did 
not  differ  from  the  committee  in  the  reasonings 
of  their  report,  he  could  not  feel  it  his  duty  to 


come  to  the  same  result  as  to  the  future  com- 
pensation, as  a  majority  of  the  committee  had 
done.  He  should,  he  said,  vote  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  present  compensation  taking  a 
retrospective  operation ;  he  wished  the  repeal 
to  take  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next, 
and  leave  it  to  the  next  Congress,  four-fifths  of 
whom  were  elected  to  regulate  this  matter,  the 
right  of  fixing  it.  He  was  desirous,  he  said,  to 
give  them  a  responsibility  which  he  presumed 
they  would  be  proud  to  assume,  and  should 
vote  against  adding  at  this  time  a  single  cent  to 
the  old  compensation  of  six  dollars  per  day. 

Mr.  Findlat,  of  Pennsylvania,  next  rose  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  His  rising  occasioned  a 
deviation  from  the  usual  order  of  the  House, 
by  the  members  crowding  round  him,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  general  respect  for  his 
years,  experience,  and  intelligence. 

After  making  some  general  observations  on 
the  nature  of  this  subject,  Mr.  F.  gave  a  concise 
history  of  what  had  been  formerly  done,  re- 
specting the  compensation  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. He  stated  that  under  the  confederation, 
each  State  paid  its  own  members,  and  instruct- 
ed and  recalled  them  at  pleasure ;  that,  when 
Congress  money  gave  way  to  specie,  some  States 
paid  eight  dollars  a  day,  some  more,  and  some 
less.  Pennsylvania  paid  six  dollars,  but  had 
great  difficulty  to  procure  members  willing  to 
serve.  Some  small  States  gave  but  four,  and 
were  rarely  ever  represented.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  those  who  remember  that  period,  and 
paid  attention  to  it,  that  nine  States  out  of  the 
thirteen,  were  a  quorum  necessary  to  make  re- 
quisitions on  the  States  and  other  important 
business,  and  that  this  number  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  got  together  one  month  in  a  year. 

When  the  National  Government  was  organ- 
ized, the  committee  of  the  Representatives  to 
whom  the  compensation  of  the  members  was 
referred,  took  an  average  of  what  the  States 
themselves  had  paid  their  members,  and  it  was 
either  six  dollars,  and-  one-third  or  two-thirds, 
which  is  now  forgot.  They  reported,  however, 
six  dollars  a  day  for  the  Representatives,  but 
limited  it  to  a  time  after  the  census  would  be 
taken,  and  a  more  equal  representation  would 
take  place ;  when  that  time  came,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  subject  was  again  referred  to  a 
committee.  A  salary  was  proposed  a^d  ad- 
vocated, but  believing  it  was  contrary  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  at  least  the  common  practice  in 
paying  the  State  Legislatures,  this  was  dropped, 
and  a  compensation  of  eight  dollars  a  day  re- 
ported ;  after  a  discussion  this  was  rejected  by 
one,  or  at  most  two  votes. 

There  had  about  this  time  been  a  consider- 
able rise  of  expense,  and  several  State  Legisla- 
tures had  increased  their  compensation,  yet 
Congress,  believing  that  this  arose  from  tem- 
porary causes,  increased  the  compensation  of 
clerks  and  some  subordinate  officers,  and  of  the 
Heads  of  Departments,  for  a  limited  time,  which, 
however,  has  been  renewed.  When  the  eight 
dollars  was  rejected,  some  members  openly  de- 
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clared  their  intention  to  decline,  and  actually 
did  so. 

Mr.  F.  said,  that  to  members  whose  farms 
supported  their  families,  and  who  did  not  bring 
their  families  with  them,  the  six  dollars  a  day 
would  still  pay  their  expenses ;  but  to  such  as 
have  to  support  their  families  by  their  industry 
in  any  occupation,  it  would  not  do.  Severa.1 
members,  to  his  own  knowledge,  had  tried  it  a 
few  sessions,  sending  the  half  of  their  wages 
monthly  to  support  their  families,  but  had  to 
decline.  It  was  well  known  that  members  pre- 
ferred almost  any  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  their  own  State,  to 
a  seat  in  Congress ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  for 
want  of  the  attendance  of  members,  the  most 
important  measures  were  frequently  transacted 
in  a  thin  House,  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  the  case. 

He  observed  that,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
of  our  Government,  all  classes,  and  all  interests, 
ought  to  be  represented  in  Congress.  He  knew 
that  the  wages  might  be  made  so  low,  that  but 
one  class,  viz :  the  wealthy,  who  could  afford 
the  expense,  and  did  not  depend  on  their  own 
personal  industry,  would  serve.  But  this  would 
change  the  nature  of  the  Government.  But 
even  if  the  compensation  was  raised,  or  the 
salary  established,  there  would  always  be  many 
who  would  not  serve,  many  to  whom  no  wages 
we  ought  to  give  would  compensate  their  loss, 
and  there  are  many  whom  no  compensation  we 
could  .give  would  induce  to  leave  their  endear- 
ing families,  comforts,  and  cares,  to  serve  at 
such  a  distance  from  home  as  many  of  the 
members  have  to  do.  Some  who  have  done  so, 
always  reflect  on  it  with  deep  regret. 

Mr.  F.  said,  as  this  was  the  last  session  he 
ever  would  serve,  his  voting  for  an  increase  of 
the  daily  wages,  as  he  designed  to  do,  could 
contribute  very  little  to  his  advantage,  when  it 
was  known  that,  though  he  was  not  here  last 
session,  to  vote  either  for  or  against  the  com- 
pensation law,  being  prevented  by  sickness,  he 
was  yet  entitled  to  receive  the  compensation, 
but  would  not  claim  nor  would  he  receive  it ; 
therefore  expected  that  voting  for  an  increase 
of  wages  would  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  the 
result  of  self-interest.  He  would  not  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  salary,  because  he  thought  it 
contrary  to  the  constitution  or  any  principle  of 
the  Government,  but  because  he  thought  it  in- 
expedient. On  the  whole,  Mr.  F.  said  that  he 
wished  to  leave  those  who  succeeded  him  on  a 
footing  equal  to  what  he  was  himself  when  he 
came  into  Congress.  He  wished  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  be  fixed,  to  continue  until  after 
the  next  census ;  not  but  what  he  knew  every 
Congress  had  equal  power  as  the  first  Congress 
had,  to  fix  their  own  compensation.  All  the 
State  Legislatures  have  done  so,  some  of  them 
oftener  than  once.  He  would  vote  to  fill  the 
blank  with  eight  dollars,  not  because  he  thought 
it  equal  to  six  when  he  went  first  into  Congress, 
but  because  he  thought,  when  the  currency  was 
regulated  to  a  specie  standard,  which  he  hoped 


would  be  the  case  before  the  next  Congress,  it 
would  be*  equal.  This  was  no  new  thought  of 
his.  He,  agreeably  to  his  own  opinion  of  the 
public  good,  had  determined  to  vote  for  a 
moderate  increase  of  wages  before  he  left  Con- 
gress ;  for  obvious  reasons  such  a  question  had 
been  delayed  until  long  after  the  State  Legisla- 
tures had  set  the  example. 

Mr.  Gbosvenoe,  of  New  York,  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  salary  feature,  because  he 
thought  it  mostLConsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. But  if  that  law  must  be  repealed,  one 
great  objection  to  that  course  would  be  re- 
moved by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  sug- 
gested *by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  If 
touched  at  all,  said  he,  it  should  he  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  brand  our  names  and  that  of 
the  Congress  to  which  we  belong,  to  the  latest 
ages,  with  dishonor  and  disgrace.  I  would  not 
put  into  my  pocket  that  compensation  which  I 
believe  to  be  right,  and  refuse  it  to  our  succes- 
sors, or  put  into  my  pocket  what  I  believe  un- 
just, and  keep  it  there.  For  the  purpose,  there- 
fore, of  removing  this  great  and  prominent 
difficulty  in  his  mind,  he  should  move  to  fill 
the  blank  with  "ten"  dollars— 7not  that  he 
should,  if  his  motion  succeeded,  vote  for  this 
bill,  because  in  the  abstract  he  preferred  a 
salary.  He  would  make  the  mileage  different, 
however,  and  at  a  less  rate  than  that.  Mr.  G. 
disclaimed  any  intention,  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  the  general  question,  reserving  himself  for 
a  future  opportunity. 

Mr.  Clay  (Speaker)  next  addressed  the  Chair. 
For  one,  he  confessed  he  had  been  greatly 
gratified  at  the  self-respect  which  the  House 
had  manifested  in  the  course  this  subject  had 
received.  He  did  think,  he  said,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  he  would  not  say 
an  improper,  but  an  unnecessary  degree  of  zeal 
had  been  displayed  in  taking  up  this  subject; 
and  he  had  been  highly  gratified  in  finding  that 
the  House  had  determined  that  the  subject 
should  take  that  dispassionate  course  which  be- 
longed to  its  character. 

He  did  not  agree,  he  said,  with  gentlemen, 
several  of  whom  had.  expressed  an  opinion  on 
this  occasion  and  on  a  former,  that  the  dissatis- 
faction expressed  through  the  country  in  regard 
to  this  law,  was  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  fac- 
tion, to  demagogues,  or  designing  men.  Some 
of  it  perhaps  might;  but  when  we  find,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  even  in  those  having  no 
intercourse  with  each  other,  a  general  dissatis- 
faction, we  are  bouqd  to  conceive  that  the  peo- 
ple are  really  opposed  to  the  measure. 

It  became  this  House,  on  the  present  occasion, 
Mr.  0.  said,  to  deliberate,  to  act  calmly  and 
considerately.  He  would  not,  he  said,  examine 
the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  re- 
motest west ;  whether  it  had  arisen  from  mis- 
construction of  the  act,  from  want  of  information 
as  to  the  considerations  which  made  it  expedient, 
&c.  In  relation  to  his  own  district,  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  stating  what  had  been  the 
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fact.  When  I  went  home,  said  he,  I  do_  not 
reeolleot  having  met  with  one  solitary  individ- 
ual of  any  description  of  party  who  was  not 
opposed  to  the  act,  who  did  not  on  some  ground 
or  other  think  it  an  improper  and  unjust  law. 
But  after  it  had  heen  discussed  and  examined 
with  all  its  lights,  I  did  not  find  (as  far  as  I  re- 
collect) a  solitary  individual  who  did  not  admit 
that  the  augmentation  of  the  compensation  of 
the  members  was  a  just  and  proper  measure. 
The  result  of  all  that  I  heard  was  a  conviction 
on  my  mind  that  the  people  remain  dissatisfied 
with  the  form,  hut  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  are  satisfied  that  there  ought  tp  be  an 
augmentation  of  the  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers, proportionate  to  the  depreciation  of 
money,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  commodities  since  1789. 
For  his  part,  then,  Mr.  0.  said,  he  had  a  dispo- 
sition to  do  justice  to  the  members  as  well  as  to 
the  people.  If  the  compensation  were  reduced 
so  low  as  that  none  but  opulent  men  could  as- 
pire to  seats  in  this  House,  the  evil  predicted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  constitution  would  be  realized ; 
and  all  the  middling  class  of  society,  that  in 
which  the  weight  of  talents  is  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  would  be  banished  from  the  legis- 
lative councils. 

Mr.  0.  said,  that  under  such  impressions,  he 
should  vote  for  a  higher  compensation  than  six 
dollars  per  day.  He  felt  indifferent  whether  it 
should  be  now  fixed  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  dol- 
lars ;  confident  whichever  sum  should  be  agreed 
to,  that  not  only  the  people  of  the  district 
which  he  represented  would  approve,  but  that 
the  whole  American  people  would  sanction  the 
measure  by  their  approbation.  He  differed 
from  an  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
with  regard  to  an  increase  of  the  mileage.  He 
thought  that  also  ought  to  be  increased,  for,  he 
asked,  who  makes  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  com- 
ing here!  The  members  from  the  greatest  dis- 
tance certainly.  If,  then,  the  mileage  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  with  the  daily  pay, 
the  greatest  benefit  will  be  bestowed  where 
there  is  the  greatest  burden. 

Mr.  Hendbicks  said  he  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  last  session,  but  he  did 
not  think  the  bill  before  the  committee  the  best 
possible  substitute.  This  bill  contemplated  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  last  session,  from  the  time 
of  its  passage.  That  this  bill,  then,  while  it 
speaks  the  language  of  repeal,  allows  the  mem- 
bers on  this  floor  to  put  their  hands  into  the 
Treasury  and  draw  the  jjroportional  part  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  will  be  coming 
to  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Congressional  year,  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  That  there  was  no  repealing  clause 
in  the  law  of  last  session,  and,  of  course,  nothing 
else  was  necessary,  than  a  bare  repeal  of  the 
law.  The  old  law,  on  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion, would  stand  revived,  of  course.  This  sim- 
ple repeal  was  what  he  wished,  and  with  such 
b  retrospective  view  or  operation,  as  would  at 
least  express  an  opinion  of  this  House,  that  none 


of  its  members  shall,  or  ought  to,  receive  any 
compensation  during  this  session,  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  last  session.  That 
this  retrospective  operation  was  objected  to, 
but  it  was  admissible,  on  the  principle  that 
Congress  had  a  right  to  fix  their  own  compen- 
sation, and  on  the  ground  that  the  precedent 
fixed  at  last  session  was  in  point.  The  law  of 
last  session  had  a  retrospective  operation.  Mr. 
H.  said  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  public  senti- 
ment, he  had  no  doubt.  That  the  public  senti- 
ment of  his  district  had  to  him  been  fully  and 
officially  expressed  through  the  medium  of  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana ;  that  the  Senators  from 
that  State  had  been  officially  instructed,  and 
himself  requested,  to  use  their  votes  and  in- 
fluence to  have  that  law  repealed,  and,  if  no 
such  expression  of  public  sentiment  had  been 
expressed,  he  should  have  no  doubt  of  its  exist- 
ence. There  was  scarcely  a  man,  he  believed, 
in  the  remote  settlements  of  Indiana,  who  had 
not  heard  and  reprobated  the  law ;  and  it  was 
no  wonder,  said  Mr.  H.,  that  his  constituents 
disapproved  of  that  law.  Their  ideas  of  expen- 
diture were  very  unlike  those  of  all  the  Eastern 
cities.  Six  dollars  per  day  sounded  large  enough 
to  them. 


Wednesday,  January  15. 
The  Compensation  Lam. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  act  changing  the  mode  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Senators,  Delegates,  and  Kepre- 
sentatives  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Baeboue  said  that,  before  the  decision 
of  this  question,  he  asked  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee,  while  he  very  concisely  stated  his 
views  of  the  subject,  and  the  reasons  which 
would  influence  him  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
upon  the  table,  having  for  its  object  the  repeal 
of  the  compensation  law  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  he  should  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  that  law,  partly  for  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  vote  against  it  at  the  last  session, 
and  partly  for  a  most  important  reason  which 
had  occurred  since  that  time — he  meant  the 
decided  expression  of  the  public  opinion  on  the 
subject.  When  this  question  was  before  the 
House  at  its  last  session,  he  said,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  the  law,  first,  because  he  con- 
sidered the  compensation  to  members  not  as  a 
remuneration  for  labor  or  personal  services — 
not  as  an  indemnification  for  individual  sacri- 
fices— but  as  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
members,  incurred  by  reason  of  their  situation 
as  members.  He  thought  it  was  obvious  the 
compensation  could  have  no  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual sacrifices  of  the  members,  because  they 
vary  with  the  varying  situations  of  different 
members. 

As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  procure  infor- 
mation, he  felt  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  no  measure,  since  the  institu- 
tion of  this  Government,  had  excited  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  as  the  one  now  proposed  to  be 
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repealed ;  some  few  gentlemen  had  stated,  and 
he  made  no  doubt  correctly,  that  their  constitu- 
ents had  not  complained ;  but  with  these  few 
exceptions,  he  believed  it  might  be  said,  that, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other, 
there  had  been  an  almost  concurring  sentiment 
of  disapprobation.  Gentlemen  mistake  if  they 
suppose  that  it  was  a  storm  raised  only  by  a 
few  factions  printers ;  they  equally  mistake,  if 
they  suppose  that  it  was  merely  a  momentary 
ebullition  of  passion  among  the  people.  There 
was  indeed,  sir,  at  first  a  violent  excitement ; 
gentlemen  might  call  it,  if  they  pleased,  a  storm 
— but  that  storm,  even  when  its  fury  abated, 
subsided  into  a  fixed  and  settled  discontent  at 
the  measure ;  from  a  free  communication  with 
his  constituents,  he  was  enabled  to  say,  that  it 
met  the  disapprobation,  and  excited  the  discon- 
tent of  the  grave,  the  reflecting,  and  the  delib- 
erate ;  and  such  he  believed  to  be  the  case  with 
an  immense  majority  of  the  American  people. 
With  this"  impression,  had  he  voted  for  the  law, 
he  should  now  vote  to  repeal  it ;  having  voted 
against  it,  it  furnished  an  additional  reason  for 
its  repeal,  besides  those  which  had  influenced 
him  originally  against  it. 

Mr.  Flbtohee,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  act  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  changing  the  mode  of  compensation 
to  the  members  of  Congress.  The  people  con- 
sider the  mode  as  well  as  the  amount  objection- 
able, and  that  was  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
him  to  vote  for  its  repeal.  "We  have  heard, 
said  Mr.  P.,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was- 
not  to  be  regarded  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  hold 
myself  responsible  to  my  constituents,  and, 
knowing  their  wishes,  I  feel  bound,  by  every 
moral  as  well  as  every  political  tie,  to  carry 
that  will  into  effect.  The  right  of  the  people 
to  instruct  their  Representatives,  is  one  that  I 
hold  as  sacred  as  any  other  principle  in  this 
Government ;  the  people  will  be  obeyed.  On 
ordinary  occasions  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country — leaving  their  Repre- 
sentatives to  act  from  their  best  judgment,  be- 
cause they  are  a  liberal  and  a  patriotic  people ; 
but,  when  they  do  interfere  and  speak,  their 
voice  should  be  obeyed ; — others  may  act  so  in- 
dependent as  to  disobey  the  voice  of  their  con- 
stituents— he  should  take  a  pleasure  in  a  differ- 
ent course. 

Mr.  Hardin  said  he  had  been  on  the  strong 
side  of  the  question  at  the  last  session,  having 
voted  in  favor  of  the  act  now  proposed  to  be 
repealed ;  and  he  believed  he  should  be_  on  the 
strong  side  also  at  the  present  session,  being  one 
of  those  who  intended  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
that  law.  To  show  his  motives  for  so  doing, 
he  said  he  should  offer  a  few  observations,  lest 
he  should  be  branded  with  the  imputation  of 
that  kind  of  political  prudence  which  appeared 
to  characterize  the  present  day,  and  which  al- 
ways selected  the  strongest  side.  He  was  sorry, 
to  hear  it  said  to-day  that  this  subject  was  rather 
a  mirthful  one  than  otherwise.  For  his  part, 
Mr.  H.  said,  from  the  time  he  had  voted  for  the 
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law  at  the  last  session,  he  had  never  felt  very 
merry  on  the  subject.  He  had  felt  it  a  misfor- . 
tune  that  he,  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  own ' 
judgment,  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  American  people, 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  humbling  himself  to 
obey  their  will.  There  was  also  another  reason 
why  he  thought  the  passage  of  that  law  by 
Congress  unfortunate ;  because  it  had  afforded 
to  demagogues  throughout  the  nation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ride  intj  every  office  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  because  he  was  afraid  the  great  hostility 
shown  to  that  act  would  introduce  a  four-pence 
half-penny  mode  of  doing  business.  On  that 
score,  Mr.  H.  said,  he  did  not  feel  very  merry, 
though  he  certainly  was  given  to  pleasantry 
sometimes — perhaps  not  so  much  so,  however, 
as  the  gentleman  before  him;  (Mr.  Boss,)  who 
could  even  be  merry  on  misfortune. 

Mr.  Conneb  said  that  he  should  trouble  the 
committee  with  but  a  very  few  remarks  on  this 
subject. ,  He  should  have  gone  more  at  length, 
had  not  the  reasons  for  raising  the  compensa- 
tion been  so  fully  and  ably  detailed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  honorable  committee  to  whom  that 
subject  had  been  referred,  and  which  had  gone 
forth  to  the  nation,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  add  one  word  in  justification  of  the 
vote  last  "Winter.  He  fully  concurred  in  the 
reasoning  and  conclusions  of  that  report;  his 
opinions  remained  unchanged.  But  his  con- 
stituents, and  he  believed  those  of  no  district, 
were  more  high-minded  or  liberal,  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  measure ;  some,  as  it  regarded  the 
mode,  others  the  amount :  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  dissatisfaction,  he  believed,  how- 
ever; had  proceeded  from  unnatural  excitement 
and  distorted  representations.  But  the  fact  ex- 
isted ;  and  he  should  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
law  in  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

Mr.  "W.  P.  Maolay,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  as 
this  question  had  already  been  very  fully  dis- 
cussed, he  should: trouble. the  committee  with 
but  a  very  few  remarks  on  it.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious, said  he,  to  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, that,  in  fixing  our  compensation,  we 
are  exercising  a  very  high  and  delicate  trust- 
It  is  not  analogous  to  any  other  duty  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  perform.  "When  we  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  Heads  of  Departments,  or 
of  the  Judges,  or  of  the  officers  of  the  Army, 
or  Navy,  it  is  one  set  of  men  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  another  set ;  but,  when  the  Legis- 
lature fixes  its  own  compensation,  it  does  an 
act  which  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  constitution,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  not  from  its  reason  or  propriety, 
has  placed  this  power  in  our  hands,  and  we 
must  exercise  it  if  we  are  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation at  all.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  I  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments 
first  expressed  yesterday  by  the  Speaker,  and 
since  concurred  in  by  several  other  members, 
that  in  this  case,  above  all  others,  we  ought  to 
consult  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  our  constit- 
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uents.  If  these  observations  are  well  founded, 
the  course  which  I  have  to  pursue,  is  a  very 
plain  one.  My  constituents,  I  believe,  are  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  old  compensation.  In 
this  respect,  my  situation  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  other  members  of  this  House. 
A  respectable  portion  of  the  people  I  represent 
have  petitioned  Congress  against  the  law  of  the 
last  session.  That  petition  is  the  only  one  that 
has  been  presented  to  this  House  on  the  subject. 
It  is  true,  it  has  been  said  in  debate,  that  the  per- 
sons who  sent  that  petition  did  not  understand 
the  law  ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  shown  why  or 
wherefore  they  did  not  understand  it,  -I  pre- 
sume I  am  still  at  liberty  to  believe  that  they 
did.  Believing,  then,  that  my  constituents  are 
in  favor  of  Congress  returning  to  the  old  com- 
pensation of  six  dollars  per  day,  I  shall  vote 
the  filling  the  blank  with  that  sum. 

The  question  was  put  on  filling  the  blank 
(for  the  future  daily  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers) with  nine  dollars,  and  negatived. 

The  question  was  taken  on  filling  the  blank 
with  eight  dollars,  and  negatived,  as  follows: 
For  the  motion  60,  against  98. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  filling  the 
blank  with  six  dollars,  (the  old  compensation,) 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  following 
vote :  For  the  motion  84,  against  it  74. 

So  it  was  determined  by  the  committee  (sub- 
ject to  the  revision  of  the  House)  that  the  com- 
pensation be  reduced  to  its  old  rate  of  six  dol- 
lars per  day. 

Some  other  amendments  were  proposed, 
adopted,  or  rejected. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  the  whole  bill,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  two  sections,  the  one  absolutely 
and  simply  repealing  the  compensation  law; 
the  other  requiring  that  there  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  received  by  each  member 
during  the  past  and  present  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, all  the  amount  over  and  above  what  he 
would  have  received  under  the  old  compensa- 
tion of  six  dollars  per  day. 

Before  this  question  was  decided,  the  commit- 
tee rose,  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave 

to  sit  again.  

Thuesday,  January  16. 
Compensation  Law. 
The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  bill  to  repeal 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  members  of  Congress;  the  substitute 
offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Randolph,  first  to  re- 
peal the  act  of  the  last  session,  and,  secondly, 
to  deduct  from  the  pay  of  the  members  an 
j    amount  equivalent  to  what  they  have  received 
more  than  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  un- 
der the  former  pay  of  six  dollars  a  day,  being 
under  consideration — 

Mr.  Pabeis,  of  Massachusetts,  rose  and  ob- 
served, that  he  understood  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  had  agreed  to  fill  the  blank  in 
the  bill  under  consideration,  as  reported  by  the 
select  committee,  with  the  sum  of  six  dollars, 


and  that  by  this  bill,  should  it  pass  and  become 
a  law,  members  of  Congress,  instead  of  the  sum 
allowed  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  no  greater  rate  of  compensa- 
tion than  has  been  allowed  to  every  Congress 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  That 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  subject  under  im- 
mediate consideration  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Randolph.)  By  that  amendment,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  deduct  from  the  compensation  to  which 
members  will  be  entitled  the  present  session,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  which 
they  received  the  last,  over  the  former  daily 
pay ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  to  modify  the  law  as 
that  the  pay  of  this  Congress,  either  at  the  last 
or  the  present  session,  shall  not  exceed  that  of 
every  former  Congress.  Sir,  said  Mr.  P.,  it  has 
been  often  asserted,  in  this  debate,  that  public 
opinion  does  not  require  a  repeal  of  the  law  of 
the  last  session ;  that  the  clamor  which  has 
been  made  relative  to  that  law,  has  been  merely 
the  voice  of  faction,  of  of  newspaper  editors,  of 
noisy  demagogues,  of  electioneering  intrigue, 
and  of  those  who  were  secretly  rejoicing  at  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  mounting  the 
hobby-horse,  and  riding  to  our  seats.  It  has 
been  said,  sir,  that  on  this  subject  the  most 
clamorous  have  uniformly  been  those  who  were 
most  anxious  for  public  preferment,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  qualified ;  that,  to  attract 
public  attention,  to  gain  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  had  been  only  necessary  for  the  dema- 
gogue to  mount  his  hobby,  denounce  compen- 
sation, and  cry  out  economy,  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  former,  or  the 
worth  of  the  latter.  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  with 
honorable  members  who  have  made  these  as- 
sertions, that  all  this  excitement  has  been 
artificial.  For  the  honor  of  my  country,  for 
the  character  of  the  nation,  I  hope  and  still  be- 
lieve that  there  is  sufficient  of  caution  and  of 
virtue  in  this  people,  to  render  them  secure 
from  all  such  attempts  at  excitement.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  has  extended,  in  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  in 
this  House,  there  have  been  no  such  attempts. 
The  people  have  been  left  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  they  have  inquired,  they  have  examined, 
they  have  listened  to  arguments ;  they  have 
formed  their  opinion  with  great  deliberation, 
and  have  pronounced  a  verdict ;  nay,  sir,  have 
pronounced  a  solemn  judgment,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  By  that  judgment, 
thus  deliberately  expressed,  thus  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, I  believe  myself  to  be  bound.  Will 
honorable  members  doubt  that  our  constituents 
call  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  last  session ; 
that  they  have  rendered  this  verdict ;  that  they 
have  pronounced  this  judgment  ?  If  so,  permit 
me  to  refer  them  to  the  evidence — evidence 
which  has  been  as  conclusive  to  my  mind  as 
"proof  from  holy  writ" — evidence  which  can- 
not be  misunderstood,  and  which  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of 
many  a  member  of  this  House. 
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About  four,  o'clock,  the  question  on  concur- 
ring with  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  in 
their  amendment,  to  wit,  Ming  the  blank  with 
six  dollars,  as  the  daily  pay,  was  taken,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas  81,  nays  91. 

Saturday,  January  18. 
The  Compensation  Bill. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  last  session,  com- 
monly called  the  compensation  law.  The  bill 
having,  by  the  vote  yesterday,  been  left  blank 
as  to  the  per  diem  allowance  for  attendance  and 
for  each  day's  travelling — 

Mr.  Geosvenob  moved  to  fill  the  first  blank 
with  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  but  spoke  briefly 
against  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  same  sum 
for  each  twenty  miles'  travelling,  for  which  he 
thought  the  former  sum  of  six  dollars  sufficient. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  said,  that 
the  refusal  of  the  House  last  evening,  to  concur 
with  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  would  induce  him  to  break  through  the 
silence  he  had  intended  to  observe  on  this  ques- 
tion. He  had  always  intended  to  vote  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  law  of  the  last  session,  which 
changed  the  mode  and  increased  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  members  of  Congress ;  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  restoring  the  original  law,  which 
granted  a  per  diem  allowance  of  six  dollars ; 
and  that  so  long  as  the  House  appeared  likely 
to  carry  his  object  into  effect,  he  had  not  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  address  the  Chair.  But 
having  seen,  with  no  little  surprise,  that  the 
House  had  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  whioh  fixed  the  future 
compensation  of  members  at  six  dollars  a  day, 
he  should  hope  to  be  indulged,  while  he  offered 
such  reasons  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  law  of  the  last  session,  and  against 
the  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Geosvenoe)  to  fill  the  blank  with  ten 
dollars.  It  was  not  his  intention  now  to  pro- 
pose a  different  sum  ;  he  would  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  distinctly 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York ;  and  afterwards,  if  not  moved  by  some 
other  gentleman,  he  would  himself  propose  to 
fill  the  blank  with  six  dollars. 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  felt  it 
due  to  himself  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the 
House  on  this  subject.  He  did  not,  he  said, 
float  into  that  House  on  the  tide  of  popular  de- 
clamation. He  had  been  elected  to  supply  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of 
his  honored  predecessor.  Popularity,  he  said, 
was  to  be  desired  by  all.  The  good  esteem  of 
his  fellow-men  is  the  best  reward  the  patriot 
can  receive.  You  have  no  robes  of  office  here 
to  bestow — no  star  or  garter  to  confer ;  but  the 
proudest  title  of  which  we  can  boast,  and  the 
only  one  worthy  of  being  boasted  of,  is  that 
which  is  to  be  read  in  the  applause  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  the  gratitude  of  •  posterity. 
This  applause  was  not  to  be  obtained,  he  said, 
by  a  low,  grovelling,  mean  pursuit  of  popular 


favor.  No,  sir,  the  man  who  rests  his  hopes  of 
popularity  upon  such  a  course,  will,  most  as- 
suredly, be  disappointed  in  his  object.  Popu- 
larity might,  he  had  always  thought,  be  aptly 
compared  to  a  coquette ;  the  more  you  woo 
her,  the  more  apt  is  she  to  elude  your  embrace. 

Mr.  T.  said  that  he  should  vote  for  a  repeal  of 
the  compensation  law.  He  knew  it  to  be  the 
wish  of  his  constituents  that  it  should  be  re- 
pealed. He  said  that  he  had  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  their  wishes;  that  he  was 
fresh  from  their  nands.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  hold  up  his  constituents  in  the  ridiculous 
light  in  which  some  gentlemen  had  represented 
theirs.  He  said  he  had  too  much  respect  for 
them  to  do  so.  His  constituents  had  looked  to 
the  large  national  debt — they  thought  it  re- 
quired reduction — that  economy  was  necessary. 
They  saw  the  taxgatherers  dispersed  through 
the  country.  They  could  not  be  made  to  un- 
derstand why,  at  a  time  that  retrenchment  was 
necessary,  Congress  should  have  increased  their 
wages.  It  was,  said  Mr.  T.,  vain  to  tell  them, 
as  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  very  nice  at 
calculation  had  made  it  appear,  that  each  of 
them  had  only  to  bear  an  additional  burden  of 
li  cents.  The  answer  was  at  hand :  They  said, 
and  had  a  right  to  say  to  you,  take  the  pressure 
from  off  our  shoulders,  we  feel  the  weight  of  it ; 
take  the  burden  from  off  our  backs,  then  take 
it  from  off  your  own  backs.  Sir,  said  Mr.  T., 
they  went  further.  Although  they  did  not 
believe  that  this  Congress  was  corrupt,  they 
regarded  you  as  setting  a  bad  example.  They 
looked  forward,  said  he,  to  distant  and  more 
corrupt  times,  when  wicked  men,  profiting  by 
this  example,  might  vote  themselves  ample 
fortunes,  and  then  laugh  at  the  people.  I  re- 
peat, said  Mr.  T,  that  my  constituents  did1  not 
think  this  body  corrupt  for  having  passed  this 
law.  They  looked  here,  he  said,  and  saw  men 
who  had  devoted  their  youth  to  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  who  had  grown  old  at  the 
helm  of  the  vessel.  They  saw  among  yon  many 
who  had  rode  out  in  security  the  boisterous 
storm  of  faction  and  of  party,  and  had  "avoided 
the  whirlpools  that  had  threatened  to  swallow 
up  you  and  them.  They  looked  to  the  field, 
and  saw  many  of  you  with  your  breasts  ex- 
posed to  receive  the  lightning  ere  it  fell  on  the 
bosom  of  your  country. 

The  question  on  filling  the  blank  with  ten 
was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative — yeas 
33,  nays  134. 

A  motion  was  then  made,  by  Mr.  Ooxpepeb, 
to  fill  the  first  blank  with  the  word  "  nine,"  and 
the  question  being  taken  thereon,  without  debate, 
it  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  43, 
nays  123. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  then  moved  to  fill  the 
blanks,  both  as  to  the  per  diem  and  the  allowance 
for  every  twenty  miles'  travelling,  with  "  eight." 

Monday,  January  20. 
The  Compensation  Law. 
The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  last  session,  to 
change  the  mode  of  compensation  to  the  members 
of  Congress — the  motion  to  fill  the  blank  with 
"  eight"  dollars  being  still  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Mills  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  al- 
though he  was  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  com- 
pensation, he  thought  it  should  be  effected  by- 
adding  to  the  daily  allowance,  and  not  by  an 
annual  stipend.    This  mode  was,  he  said,  more 
uniform  and  equal  in  its  operation.     Sessions  of 
Congress  are  of  unequal  length  in  different  years, 
and  the  same  sum  which  in  one  year  would  be  an 
ample,  and  perhaps  extravagant,  compensation, 
might  in  another,  and  especially  if  there  should 
be  an  extra  session,  be  wholly  inadequate.  The 
Senate,  too,  were  sometimes  convened  by  the 
President  to  transact  Executive  business,  when 
the  House  do  not  assemble ;  that  branch  would 
then  be  placed  on  an  unequal  footing  with  this 
House.  Fix  upon  a  reasonable  and  fair  allowance 
by  the  day,  said  Mr.  M.,  and  the  great  ground 
of  clamor  will  be  removed  from  the  people. 
They  will  then  know  what  they  pay,  and  the 
demagogues  of  the  day  will  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  their  Eepre- 
sentatives  had  slighted  the  public  business,  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  the  session  to  an  early  close. 
Indeed,  Mr.  M.  said,  he  had  scarcely  heard  any 
intelligent  man  out  of  the  House  question  the 
propriety  of  increasing  the  compensation.  Such 
men  had  confined  their  complaints  to  the  mode 
of  increase,  and  that  the  law  was  retrospective 
in  its  operation,  so  that  those  who  raised  the 
compensation  participated  in  the  benefits  of  its 
increase,  as  well  for  that  part  of  the  session 
which  had  elapsed,  as  for  that  which  was  to 
come.  This  last  grievance,  if  it  be  one,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  remedy,  but  the  other  it  is  still  in 
your  power  to  correct.  What,  said  Mr.  M.,  was 
the  great  object  gentlemen  had  in  view  in  pass- 
ing the  law  of  the  last  session  ?    It  was  to  raise 
the  compensation,  and  the  mode  of  payment  was 
a  mere  circumstance,  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  main  object.    Let  me  then 
ask  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  law  of  last  session, 
how  they  can  withhold  their  aid  from  those  who 
have  the  same  object  in  view,  but  differ  only  in 
the  mode  of  attaining  it  ?     Why  persevere  in 
an  adherence  to  form,  at  the  risk  of  the  sub- 
stance ?     Mr.  M.  said  he  was  not  endeavoring 
to  persuade  honorable  gentlemen  to  a  course 
which  he  himself  would  not  adopt.     He  was 
ready  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  profession  by 
his  vote ;  for  believing  as  he  did  most  conscien- 
tiously, that  the  compensation  under  the  old 
law  was  inadequate,  if  all  attempts  to  fill  the 
blanks  in  this  bill  with  a  reasonable  daily  al- 
lowance shall  fail,  Mr.  M.  said,  he  should  most 
certainly  vote  against  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
the  last  session,  and  especially  if  it  was  connect- 
ed with  a  repeal  of  all  laws  upon  this  subject. 
He  deprecated  the  idea,  that  eaoh  Congress  was 
to  fix  the  compensation  of  its  members.   It  was 
throwing  the  apple  of  discord  into  every  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  at  its  outset,  and  it  was  hold- 
ing up  a  seat  in  this  House  as  a  prize  to  the 


most  noisy  brawler  of  economy,  a  prize  upon 
which  every  election  would  generally  be  struck 
off  to  the  lowest  bidder.  By  a  conciliatory 
course,  in  regard  as  well  to  the  precise  sum  as 
the  mode,  much  future  evil  may  now  be  avoided. 
The  dignity  of  the  House,  as  well  as  the  great 
interests  of  the  people,  requires  that  something 
permanent  should  now  be  accomplished,  and 
that  the  public  mind  should  no  longer  be  agitat- 
ed by  this  disgusting  subject. 

Mr.  Condiot,  of  New  Jersey,  said,  that  hav- 
ing differed  from  his  colleagues  in  his  vote  upon 
the  compensation  law  of  last  session,  and  differ- 
ing from  them  now  as  to  the  amount  of  daily  pay 
of  the  members,  he  wished  to  submit  a  few  re- 
marks in  explanation  of  the  vote  he  should  give. 

I  voted  for  the  law  of  last  session,  said  Mr. 
C,  from  a  full  conviction  that,  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  money,  and  the  increased  expense  of 
living  in  this  place,  the  daily  pay  of  six  dollars 
had  virtually  become  reduced  to  half  its  original 
value.  I  voted  for  it,  however,  very  reluctantly, 
on  account  of  the  salary  principle,  as  it  was 
called.  I  felt  also  a  delicacy  in  deciding  upon 
our  own  compensation,  and  regretted  the  loss 
of  an  amendment  offered  by  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  (Mr.  Kandolph,)  excluding  the  pres- 
ent  Congress  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
Convinced,  however,  that  an  increase  of  com- 
pensation was  reasonable  and  just,  to  enable  us 
to  meet  increased  expenses,  I  voted  for  the  bill, 
unpopular  as  I  knew  it  would  be.  If  the  sum 
to  be  allowed  by  this  bill  be  such  as  I  deem  a 
reasonable  and  fair  one,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  and 
for  the  repeal  of  the  former  law. 

The  first  and  principal  objection  is,  that  it  is 
unpopular.    This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
would  have  been  true  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
if  the  original  compensation  had  been  two  dol- 
lars ;  or,  indeed,  if  the  practice  had  been  to 
have  no  compensation  at  all.     Any  increase  of 
wages  by  any  legislative  body  will  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  unpopular,  and  therefore  the  mere 
popularity  hunter  will  say  no  to  the  measure, 
although  he  may  extend  his  charity  so  far  as  to 
look  complacently  on  those  who  differ  from  him, 
and  force  a  few  dollars  into  his  pocket.    I  ad- 
mit that  maay  honest  citizens,  from  the  best  of 
motives,  have  disapproved  an  increase  of  pay. 
The  man  who  labors  for  two  dollars  cannot  see 
the  propriety  of  paying  to  others  six  dollars ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  reason  the  case  with  him. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  know  nothing  of 
the  expenses  which  are  unavoidable  at  the  Seat 
of  Government,  and  if  you  tell  them  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  dollars  per  week  for  room  rent  and 
board,  they  will  say  you  must  be  very  extrava- 
gant.   They  think  nothing,  or  very  lightly,  of 
the  derangement  of  private  business,  and  losses 
at  home,  prodnced  by  an  absence  of  six  months. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that,  whilst 
the  great  proportion  of.  the  people  look  upon 
the  subject  in  this  manner,  they  will  applaud 
an  increase  of  the  daily  pay.    And  when  we 
consider   how  many  factious  and   intriguing 
demagogues  are  found,  anxious  to  destroy  the 
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reputation  of  others,  that  they  may  build  their 
own  upon  the  ruins,  laboring  by  misrepresenta- 
tions and  false  statements  to  effect  their  dirty 
purposes,  and  withdraw  public  confidence  when 
it  has  been  bestowed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
has  been  much  clamor  excited  against  the  law 
of  last  session.  But  gentlemen  have  fallen  into 
an  error  in  supposing  that  all  the  clamor  con- 
nected with  the  compensation  law,  so  called,  is 
proof  of  its  unpopularity.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
examine  it.  This  clamor,  if  it  be  considered  as 
proof  that  the  law  is  unpopular,  should  have 
been  directed  exclusively  against  the  friends  of 
the  law.  Look  at  your  elections.  They  will 
teach  you,  that  those  who  voted  against  it  have 
fared  no  better  than  those  who  voted  for  it. 
The  people  have  said  in  vulgar  language,  "  the 
receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief."  In  many  places 
public  censure  has  been  most  pointed  against 
those  who  voted  negatively,  and  received  the 
money.  As  far  as  the  result  of  the  election  is 
known,  I  believe  more  members  are  returned 
to  the  next  Congress  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
law,  than  of  those  who  were  against  it.  The 
original  mover,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  his  colleague, 
(the  Speaker,)  and  a  member  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhotoj,)  the  leading  and  able 
advocates  of  the  bill,  are  all  of  them  re-elected 
to  the  next  Congress.  Many  of  the  New  Eng- 
land members  who  voted  for  it,  as  well  as  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  are 
also  returned.  /The  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Htjgeb,)  who  so  signally 
distinguished  himself  as  the  champion  of  oppo- 
sition, remains  at  home.  All  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation, though  voting  against  it  also,  are  left 
out  of  the  next  Congress,  except  one  gentleman, 
and  he  decidedly  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
wages.  I  admit  the  law  is  unpopular,  and  many 
have  lost  their  seats  because  they  voted  for  it. 
But  much  of  the  clamor  has  been  artificially 
excited  by  designing  men,  and,  to  create  the 
greater  vacancy,  it  has  been  indiscriminately 
pointed  at  on  all  sides.  It  has  been  a  two- 
edged  sword,  aimed  at  the  throats  of  both  friends 
and  foes.  In  New  Jersey  it  has  been  wielded 
with  great  dexterity,  as  a  sort  of  triangular 
weapon.  I  have  been  dismissed  for  voting  for 
the  bill ;  one  of  my  colleagues  for  voting  against 
it,  and  another  one  for  not  voting  at  all  on 
either  side. 

The  bill,  purporting  a  repeal  of  the  salary 
principle,  and  fixing  a  daily  compensation,  so 
far  meets  my  approbation.  Not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  next  Congress,  I  feel  none  of  the 
embarrassment  I  formerly  experienced,  in  vot- 
ing on  a  question  affecting  my  own  compensa- 
tion. If  the  blank  be  filled  with  such  a  sum  as 
may  enable  gentlemen,  in  future,  to  defray  ex- 
penses here,  and  furnish  a  reasonable  support 
to  their  families  in  their  absence ;  if,  in  short, 
the  compensation  be  such,  that  a  man  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  if  elected,  may  hold  a 
seat  without  entire  ruin  to  his  family — I  will 
vote  for  the  bill.  Neither  the  times,  nor  the 
interests  of  the  country,  require  such  individual 


sacrifices.  I  know  instances  of  a  long  life,  faith- 
fully devoted  to  public  service,  and  with  a  care- 
ful economy  here  and  at  home,  terminating  in 
poverty,  not  in  absolute  want  of  bread,  but  of 
comparative  poverty.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  have  surrendered  their  domestic  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  undergone  the  pains  and  priva- 
tions of  sickness  from  home ;  the  unavoidable 
demands  every  year  upon  their  private  means 
for  support  have  reduced  them  to  scanty  allow- 
ance. I  hope  for  better  times  for  those  who  are 
to  succeed  us.  I%hall  vote  for  eight  dollars, 
as  a  medium,  calculated  to  meet  the  cases  of  a 
great  majority  of  such  as  I  wish  to  see  occupy- 
ing seats  here.  I  mean,  men  in  the  middle 
walks  of  life.  "With  prudent  management,  it 
will  afford  them  a  decent  support,  and  no  more. 
To  the  wealthy  it  can  be  no  object,  and  although 
it  may  possibly  tempt  the  man  who  has  no  em- 
ployment at  home,  or  whose  time  is  of  no  value 
to  him,  yet  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will, 
in  most  instances,  teach  them,  that  such  men 
are  as  great  drones  here  as  they  are  at  home. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  filling  the 
blank  with  eight  dollars,  and  decided  in  the 
negative — 76  yeas,  92  nays. 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adams,  Adgate,  Alexander,  Bate- 
man,  Bixdsall,  Birdseye,  Calhoun,  Cannon,  Carr  of 
Massachusetts,  Champion,  Chappell,  Clark  of  New 
York,  Condict,  Creighton,  Crocheron,  Culpeper,  Da- 
venport, Findlay,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Gaston,  Gold, 
Griffin,  Hall,  Henderson,  Hopkinson,  Ingham,  Irving 
of  New  York,  Jackson,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Kent, 
Kerr  of  Virginia,  Law,  Love,  Lowndes,  Wm.  Maclay, 
Wm.  P.  Maclay,  McKee,  McLean,  Middleton,  Miller, 
Mills  Milnnr,  Moffitt,  Moore,  Mosely,  Jer.  Nelson, 
Newton,  Pitkin,  Powell,  Reynolds,  Bice,  Buggies, 
Savage,  Schenck,  Sheffey,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Stearns,  Strong,  Stages,  Taggart,  Tallmadge,  Tel- 
fair, Thomas,  Townsend,  "Wallace,  Ward  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Wendover,  Wheaton,  Wilde,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, William  Wilson,  Woodwar4  Wright,  Yancey,  and 
Yates— 76. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Atherton,  Avery,  Baer, 
Baker,  Barhonr,  Bassett,  Baylies,  Bennett,  Betts, 
Blount,  Boss,  Bradbury,  Breckenridge,  Brooks,  Bry- 
an, Burwell,  Cady,  Caldwell,  Cilley,  Clarke  of  North 
Carolina,  Clayton,  Clendennin,  Comstock,  Conner, 
Crawford,  Darlington,  Desha,  Dickens,  Edwards, 
Fletcher,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Grosvenor,  Hahn, 
Hale,  Hammond,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Heister,  Hen- 
dricks, Herbert,  Hooks,  Huger,  Hulbert,  Hungerford, 
Irwin  of  Pennsylvania,  Jewett,  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
King,  Langdon,  Lewis,  Little,  Lovett,  Lumpkin, 
Lyle,  Lyon,  Marsh,  Mason,  McCoy,  Murfree,  Hugh 
Nelson,  Thomas  M.  Nelson,  Noyes,  Ormsby,  Parris,. 
Peter,  Pickering,  Piper,  Pleasants,  Randolph,  Reed, 
Roane,  Root,  Ross,  Sharpe,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith 
of  Virginia,  Southard,  Stuart,  Taul,  Taylor  of  New 
York,  Taylor  of  South  Carolina,  Tyler,  Vose,  Ward 
of  New  York,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Whiteside,  Wil- 
cox, Wilkin,  Williams,  and  Willoughhy — 92. 


Tuesday,  January  21. 
The  Compensation  Law. 
The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion 
made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Gbosvkstob,  to  strike 
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out  the  substance  of  the  bill,  and  insert  a  substi- 
tute repealing  all  the  laws  on  the  subject  from 
the  end  of  the  session,  so  as  to  throw  on  the 
next  Congress  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the 
subjeot,  not,  he  declared,  with  any  ungenerous 
motive  towards  them,  but  that  they,  coming 
fresh  from  the  people,  might  be  left  to  decide 
freely  and  unshackled. 

The  motion  was  supported,  earnestly  and  at 
length,  by  Mr.  Robeetson  ;  when  Mr.  Tatloh, 
of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  confining  the  repeal  to  the  existing  act,  and 
thus  leave  the  subject  of  compensation  as  it 
stood  prior  to  the  act  of  last  session,  which  he 
modified,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Foesyth,  so 
as  to  revive  expressly  the  former  laws  on  the 
subject. 

After  a  desultory  debate  of  some  time  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Geosvenoe,  and  the  amendment 
proposed  thereto,  the  question  was  taken  on 
Mr.  Taylqe's  motion,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative— yeas  85,  nays  81. 

Wednesday,  January  22. 
The  Compensation  Bill. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  Mr.  Forsyth's 
motion  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  bill  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe  moved  .to  amend  Mr.  Fob- 
syth's  proposition,  by  striking  out  the  whole 
thereof,  and  inserting  a  substitute,  substantially 
to  suspend  the  repeal  of  the  existing  compensa- 
tion act  until  the  end  of  the  present  session,  and 
to  provide  that  the  repealing  act  should  not  re- 
vive any  former  compensation  law. 

After  some  debate  thereon,  the  question  was 
taken  on  Mr.  Geosvenoe's  motion,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative — yeas  104,  nays  62. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  the  substitute,  and 
decided  against  repealing  the  existing  act,  until 
from  and  after  the  present  session,  and  against 
the  revival  of  the  previous  compensation  law ; 
thus  leaving  it  to  the  next  Congress  to  act  of 
necessity  on  the  subject. 

The  bill  was  then,  at  length,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  as  amended,  and  read  a  third  time 
to-morrow. 


Thuesday,  January  23. 

A  new  member,  to  wit,  from  Georgia,  Za- 
dock  Cook,  appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took 
his  seat,  in  the  room  of  Alfred  Cuthbert,  re- 
signed. 

Compensation  Law. 

An  engrossed  bill,  "  allowing  compensation  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  Delegates 
from  Territories,  and  repealing  all  other  laws  on 
that  subject  contrary  thereto,"  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  the  question  stated  that  the 
same  do  pass — 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  to  commit  the  bill  to 
a  select  committee ;  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Geosvenoe, 
and  Mr.  Hopkinson,  were  appointed  the  com- 


mittee, with  leave  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Randolph,  with  leave  of  the  House,  re- 
ported an  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  was 
read  and  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  re-engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time  forth- 
with to-day. 

The  bill  being  engrossed,  was  read  the  third 
time  accordingly,  and  is  in  the  following 
words : — 

Be  it  enacted,  frc.,  That,  from  and  after  the  close 
of  the  present  session  of  CoBgress,  the  act,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  change  the  mode  of  compensation  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Delegates  from  Territories,"  passed  the  19th 
of  March,  1816,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. Provided  always,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  revive  any  act  or  acts,  or 
parts  of  acts,  repealed  or  suspended  by  the  act  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  Pitkin  opposed  the  bill,  because  it  re- 
pealed all  laws  on  the  subject,  which  he  could 
not  consent  to,  after  pocketing  themselves  three 
thousand  dollars ;  he  disapproved  of  the  bill  in 
its  present  shape,  because  of  the  precedent 
which  would  probably,  by  this  course,  grow  up, 
of  compelling  each  Congress  to  fix  its  own  com- 
pensation, and  thus  continually  reviving  the 
delicate,  embarrassing,  and  irritating  subject; 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  which,  he  feared, 
would  be,  at  every  election,  to  put  up  the  seats 
in  this  House  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Geosvenoe  said,  that  the  members  still 
retaining  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  prop- 
erly declined  repealing  the  act  as  to  the  present 
Congress ;  but,  as  it  appeared  not  acceptable  to 
the  people,  they  leave  the  subject  open  to  the 
next  Congress.  This  was  the  only  honorable 
course ;  for,  if  the  act  was  touched  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be.  retrospective,  and  every  dollar  re- 
ceived above  the  old  pay  ought  to  be  refunded; 
that,  if  the  House  could  have  agreed  on  an  ad- 
equate per  diem,  the  case  would  have  been 
different;  but,  that  not  being  the  case,  the 
only  proper  course,  if  repealed,  was  to  adopt 
the  bill  in  its  present  shape.  He,  however,  to 
be  consistent,  would  vote  against  the  bill  in 
any  shape ;  but  he  wished  the  step  taken  by  the 
House  to  be  as  little  discreditable  for  it  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Pitkin  replied  at  some  length ;  when  the 
question  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  was  de- 
cided by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  Archer,  Ather- 
ton,  Avery,  Baer,  Baker,  Barbour,  Bassett,  Bateman, 
Bennett,  Birdsall,  Birdseye,  Blount,  Boss,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Brooks,  Bryan,  BurweU,  Cady,  Caldwell,  Can- 
non, Carr  of  Massachusetts,  Champion,  Cilley,  Clark 
of  New  York,  Clarke  of  North  Carolina,  Clendennin, 
Comstock,  Conner,  Cook,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Cro- 
cheron,  Culpeper,  Darlington,  Desha,  Dickens,  Ed- 
wards, Findlay,  Fletcher,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Gaston, 
Gold,  Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Griffin,  Halm,  Hale, 
Hammond,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Heister,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Herbert,  Hooks,  Huger,  Hungerford,  Ing- 
ham, Irving  of  New  York,  Irwin  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Jackson,  Jewett,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnson  of 
Virginia,  Kent,  King,  Langdon,  Law,  Lewis,  Little, 
Love,  Lovett,  Lowndes,  Lnmpkin,  Lyle,  Lyon,  Wil- 
liam Maclay,  William  P.  Maclay,  Marsh,  Mason, 
McCoy,  McKee,  McLean,  Miller,  Milnor,  Moffitt, 
Moore,  Mosely,  Jeremiah  Nelson,  Hugh  Nelson,  Thos. 
M.  Nelson,  Noyes,  Parris,  Peter,  Pickering,  Piper, 
Pleasants,  Powell,  Randolph,  Reed,  Reynolds,  Roane, 
Root,  Ross,  Ruggles,  Schenck,  Sharpe,  Sheffey,  Smith 
of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Virginia,  Southard,  Strong, 
Stuart,  Sturges,  Taggart,  Tallmadge,  Tate,  Taul, 
Taylor  of  New  York,  Taylor  of  South  Carolina, 
Thomas,  Tyler,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward 
of  New  Jersey,  Wheaton,  Whiteside,  Wilcox,  Wilde, 
Wilkin,  Williams,  Willoughby,  Thomas  Wilson,  Wm. 
Wilson,  and  Yancey — 138. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baylies,  Betts,  Bradbury,  Calhoun, 
Chappell,  Clayton,  Condict,  Cooper,  Davenport,  Gros- 
venor,  Hal],  Hopkinson,  Hulbert,  Kerr  of  Virginia, 
Mills,  Newton,  Pitkin,  Rice,  Robertson,  Savage, 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Stearns,  Wallace,  Ward  of 
New  York,  Wendover,  Woodward,  and  Yates — 27. 

So  the  bill  passed,  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  title  proper  to  be  given  thereto, 
■whether  it  should  express  fully  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  &c,  it  was  decided  at  length  to 
be  entitled,  "An  act  to  repeal,  after  the  close 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  act  en- 
titled, 'An  act  to  change  the  mode  of  compen- 
sation to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Delegates  from  Territo- 
ries,' passed  19th  March,  1816." 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


Feidat,  January  24. 
Bill  for  enforcing  Neutrality. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the 
day  on  the  bill  further  to  prevent  the  fitting 
out,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  of  expe- 
ditions against  nations  in  amity  with  the  Unit- 
ed States — in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Foesyth,  of  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  reported  the  bill,  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  views  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this  subject.  The  attention  of  the  House 
had  been  called  to  this  subject,  Mr.  F.  said,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  by  his 
Message  of  the  26th  of  December,  had  apprised 
both  Houses  that  the  existing  laws  did  not  ena- 
ble him  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers.  The  subject  of 
that  Message  having  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations,  they,  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode,  had  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  information  specially  on  the  subject. 
They  inquired  what  information  had  been  given 
to  the  Department  of  State  of  violations,  or  in- 
tended violations,  of  the  neutral  obligations  of 
the  United  States  to  foreign  powers,  by  the 
arming  and  equipment  of  vessels  of  war  in  our 
ports ;  what  prosecutions  had  been  commenced 
under  the  existing  laws  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  such  offences ;  what  persons  prosecuted 
had  been  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  laws  now  in  force ;  and  the  particu- 
lar provisions  that  had  been  found  insufficient, 


or,  for  the  want  of  which,  persons  deserving 
punishment  had  escaped.  On  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary an  answer  had  been  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  referring  to  certain  verbal  com- 
munications to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  stating  what  were  the  defects  in  the  laws. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  had  not  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  state,  on  his  own  authority,  the  verbal  com- 
munications referred  to  by  the  Secretary,  on 
the  10th  of  January  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
addressed  to  the*committee  another  letter,  more 
particular  as  to  the  facts,  stating  the  prosecu- 
tions commenced,  how  far  they  had  been  suc- 
"cessful,  and  how  far  they  had  failed.  The  in- 
formation collected  by  the  committee,  Mr.  F. 
said,  was  defective  in  some  particulars,  but 
it  was  no  fault  of  the  committee.  It  did  not 
appear,  from  the  documents,  from  what  causes 
some  of  the  prosecutions  h  ad  failed.  However, 
taking  it  for  granted,  as  it  was  their  duty  to 
do,  that,  the  information  of  the  President  was 
correct,  the  committee  had  turned  its  attention 
to  exisiting  laws,  to  ascertain  the  provisions 
seeming  to  them  necessary  to  remove  these  de- 
fects. 

It  was  found  that  the  act  of  1794,  which  the 
circumstances  then  occurring  had  called  for, 
forbade,  under  heavy  penalties,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  accepting  commissions  from 
foreign  powers  within  the  United  States ;  for- 
bade persons,  in  like  manner,  from  enlisting  or 
causing  others  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  foreign 
powers ;  from  fitting  out  armed  vessels  within 
the  United  States  to  cruise,  or  issuing  commis- 
sions therefor;  from  augmenting  the  force  of 
an  armed  vessel  within  the  United  States  be- 
longing to  a  belligerent,  in  regard  to  whom  the 
United  States  were  neutral ;  from  setting  on 
foot  military  expeditions  in  the  United  States 
against  friendly  powers ;  and  further  provided 
that  a  land  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States 
might  be  employed  to  enforce  the  law.  and  also 
to  compel  the  departure  from  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  foreign  armed  vessels  which 
ought  not  to  remain  there,  &c.  The  act  of 
1797,  amendatory  to  that  act,  Mr.  F.  went  on 
to  explain,  prohibited  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  limits  thereof,  from  fitting 
out  armed  vessels  to  cruise  against  a  friendly 
power,  &?c.  These  laws  were  found  to  be  de- 
fective, on  examination,  because  they  only  ap- 
plied the  act  of  1794  to  certain  acts  "within 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,"  the  supple- 
mentary act  of  1797  to  acts  of  the  same  char- 
acter "  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States." 
But  there  was  no  provision  in  either  to  forbid 
a  citizen  from  arming  and  equipping  a  vessel 
within  the  United  States,  and  then  selling  it  to 
a  foreigner  to  be  taken  out  of  the  United  States 
and  used  contrary  to  law.  In  other  words,  the 
citizen  and  foreigner  may  do  that  conjointly 
which  neither  of  them  could  separately  do 
under  the  former  laws. 

To  remedy  that  defect,  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  was  framed,  the 
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amount  of  which  was,  that  any  person  fitting 
unt,  or  concerned  in  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or 
arming  any  private  vessel  of  war,  or  selling  or 
contracting  to  sell  any  such  vessel,  with  intent 
or  previous  knowledge  that  the  said  vessel  is  to 
be  employed  to  cruise  or  to  commit  hostilities 
upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any 
State  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace, 
such  person  shall  he  liable,  on  conviction,  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  ten  years. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  was  to  remedy 
another  defeot  obvious  to  the  committee,  and 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States.  The  present  laws  were  de- 
fective in  not  authorising  the  interference  of 
the  Executive  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  nor  unless  there  was  sufficient  proof  to 
justify  punishment  for  commission  of  the  offence. 
This  was  the  reason  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act,  calling  on  the  owners  of  armed  vessels  to 
give  security  that  they  will  not  violate  the  neu- 
tral obligations  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee had  been  induced  to  offer  this  general 
provision,  in  preference  to  authorizing  collectors 
at  their  discretion  to  call  on  the  owners  of 
armed  vessels  to  give  bonds,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Persons  engaged  in  a  fair  commerce, 
where'  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  an  im- 
proper intention,  would  be  at  no  loss  in  obtain- 
ing, the  security  required;  and,  though  they 
would  be  subjected  to  some  little  inconvenience, 
it  was  not  such  an  objection  as  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  an  important  general  measure. 
And  the  provision  was  made  general,  further, 
because' the  committee  were  unwilling  to  throw 
on  the  collectors  on  the  one  hand  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  discriminations,  and  on  the 
other  were  not  willing  to  trust  the  collectors, 
&c,  in  all  cases,  because  they  were  not  always 
discreet,  and,  by  the  general  provision,  the 
effect  of  connivance  or  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  any  officer  of  .the  United  States  would  be 
obviated. 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  evil 
would  not  wholly  be  remedied,  without  some 
discretionary  power  being  vested  in  the  collec- 
tors, that  discretion  was  given  in  the  third  sec- 
tion, to  restrain  from  sailing  any  vessel  in  such 
condition  as  that,  though  not  armed,  they  may 
be  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  That  section  authorizes  the 
collector  to  detain  such  vessel  until  permission 
be  given  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  its  proceeding  to  sea,  or  until  the  party 
enter  into  the  obligations  required  of  the  own- 
ers of  armed  vessels  by  the  second  section  of 
this  bill.  The  fourth  and  last  section  of  the  bill 
forbade  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  to  be  armed 
and  equipped,  or  the  force  of  any  foreign  armed 
'  ship  or,  vessel  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  in 
thp  ports  of  the  United  States,'  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever. 

Having  thus  explained  the  motives  of  the 
committee,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
F.  submitted  it  to  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 


Mr.  Boot,  of  New  York,  said  that,  of  the 
whole  of  this  bill,  though  he  was  not  partial  to 
any  part  of  it,  the  third  section  was  the  most 
objectionable.  He  much  doubted  whether  it 
did  not  violate  the  constitution,  certainly  more 
than  some  nearly  analogous  provisions  which 
had  in  former  times  excited  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  though  he  ought  not 
now  to  call  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
House,  for  it  was  impossible  at  this  day  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sides  of  the  House,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  four  walls  of  the  Eepresentative 
chamber.  The  present  was  not  an  occasion,  he 
said,  sufficiently  urgent  to  subject  the  citizen 
to  inconvenience,  and  inflict  on  him  sore  injury, 
as  proposed  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

But,  what  occasion,  he  demanded,  was  there 
for  the  passage  of  any  law  at  all  ?  It  had  been 
said  that  some  vessels,  laden  with  munitions  of 
war,  had  been  sent  to  our  brethren  in  South 
America,  which  they  may  probably  use  in 
achieving  their  independence.  This,  said  he,  is 
the  case :  A  Spanish  Chevalier,  representing 
the  Government  of  Spain,  has  complained  to 
our  Government  of  these  expeditions,  requiring 
of  it  not  only  to  punish  violations  of  its  neu- 
trality, but  also  to  administer  preventive  justice. 
It  was  extremely  desirable,  Mr.  B.  said,  that 
the  correspondence  on  this  subject  should  be 
laid  before  the  House,  for  it  was  said  that  the 
Spanish  Minister  had  been  aided  in  his  requi- 
sitions by  the  Minister  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  that  therefore,  to  avoid  a  second  or  third 
Punic  war,  Congress  must  proceed  to  pass  this 
bill.  Now  suppose  the  Minister  of  a  nation  in 
alliance  with  that  Government,  should  under- 
take to  insist  on  this  Government  doing  any  act 
having  relation  to  Spain  only — he  should  say  that 
the  Minister  would  have  no  right  so  to  act,  and 
that  the  Government  was  not  bound  to  attend 
to  it  at  all.  A  British  Minister  would  have  no 
right,  if  the  strictest  alliance  subsisted  between 
them,  to  demand  of  us  to  do  an  act  having  re- 
lation to  Spain  only.  In  the  year  1794,  when 
expeditions  were  on  foot  here,  and  the  Minister 
of  Prance  was  issuing  commissions  to  our  citi- 
zens, at  the  demand  of  the  British  Minister,  the 
Government  passed  the  law  of  1794;  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Liston  was  here  as  the  Minis- 
ter from  Great  Britain,  and  every  affection  of 
the  Government  appeared  to  be  wrapt  up  in 
the  cause  of  Great  Britain  herself,  at  that  time, 
Mr.  B.  said,  the  act  of  1794  was  amended,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Eepresentative  of  the 
British  Court  desired.  What  more  then  can 
they  ask  ?  said  Mr.  E.  Do  yon  suppose,  if  at 
that  time  the  British  Minister  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  law  as  passed,  that  Congress 
would  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  pass  a  law- 
that  would  have  been  satisfactory?  He  be- 
lieved not.  That  law,  which  before  had  been 
passed  with  limitation,  had  by  the  subsequent 
act  been  made  perpetual,  and  was  now  the  law 
of  the  land.  Our  laws  then  were,  he  contend- 
ed, abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  British 
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Government  itself  Tliey  are  such,  said  he,  as 
were  thought  sufficient  by  her,  when  she  was 
at  war  with  Republican  France:  when  the 
affections  of  our  people  were  ardent  towards 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  France,  whilst  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  conjunction  with  the  British  Min- 
ister, was  endeavoring  to  prejudice  the  people 
against  her. 

If  Great  Britain  had  been  then  satisfied  with 
our  statutory  provisions  on  that  subject,  why 
should  not  Spain  now  be  satisfied  with  them  ? 
Had  not  the.  officers  of  Government,  under 
those  laws,  prosecuted  and  brought  to  convic- 
tion many  of  our  citizens,  for  offending  against 
the  laws  of  neutrality  ?  Yes ;  but  preventive 
justice  must  be  established,  because  the  offender 
cannot  always  be  arrested  after  the  commission 
of  the  offence,  and  this,  too,  at  the  demand  of 
the  Spanish  Minister  ?  Has  Spain  any  right, 
said  Mr.  B.,  to  make  such  a  demand  on  us  ? 
"Without  referring  to  the  acts  of  the  Spanish 
Government  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
there  are  causes  enough  to  call  on  us  to  stay 
our  hand  before  we  go  farther,  on  the  present 
occasion,  than  the  laws  of  nations  require ;  be- 
fore we  pass  this  act  of  magnanimity.  Is  it 
called  for  by  the  spirits  of  the  slaughtered  crew 
of  Commodore  Porter,  at  Valparaiso  ?  Or  do 
the  mingled  ashes  and  bones  at  Fort  Minis  re- 
quire it?  The  permission  to  our  enemy  to 
bring  arms  through  her  territory  during  the 
late  war — does  that  call  for  it?  Or  is  it  de- 
manded by  the  groans  of  Americans  from  the 
prisons  of  Havana?  Neither  of  them,  he  was 
certain. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  B.  said,  he  was  willing  to 
treat  belligerent  nations  according  to  the  strict 
laws  of  neutrality,  to  give  them  what  they  have 
a  right  to  demand.  But  he  would  go  no  further, 
especially  in  the  case  of  this  sort  of  war — a  strug- 
gle of  a  people  for  freedom,  against  the  tyranny 
of  a  bigoted  Sovereign.  What  do  these  laws 
demand  of  us  ?  Nothing  more,  in  my  judg- 
ment, said  he,  than  that  the  Government  shall 
not  countenance  violations  of  its  neturality  by 
its  citizens;  that  it  shall  punish  offenders  in  this 
respect.  But,  what  right  has  a  belligerent  to 
demand  the  passage  of  preventive  laws ;  to  de- 
mand a  neutral  nation  to  lay  its  citizens  under 
bonds  that  they  will  not  violate  that  neutrality  ? 
She  has  no  right  to  demand  it,  and  our  refusal 
of  such  a  demand  can  never  be  a  cause  of  war 
between  the  two  powers.  The  belligerent  has 
the  power  of  confiscation,  and  the  right  of  seiz- 
ing goods  contraband  of  war  on  the  ocean ;  it 
has,  itself,  therefore,  the  power  of  punishing 
offences  committed  at  sea ;  and  our  laws  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  offences  against  neu- 
trality committed  in  our  waters.  What  more, 
he  asked,  could  the  belligerent  demand?  Why, 
it  appears,  we  must  lay  our  own  people  under 
bonds,  that  they  will  not  violate  our  neutral 
obligations.  If  the  principle  was  correct  in  it- 
self, it  might  be  applied  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
If  the  merchant  might  be  compelled  to  give 
bonds  for  his  peaceable  demeanor,  the  yeomanry 


might,  on  the  same  principle,  be  compelled  to 
give  bonds  that  they  will  not  go  on  foot  into  the 
provinces  of  Spain  ?  If  the  merchant  is  to  give 
bonds  that  he  will  not  carry  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  any  goods  contraband  of  war,  or  sol- 
diery, bonds  may  be  required  of  our  citizens, 
that  they  will  not  transport  soldiery,  powder 
and  ball,  by  land.  If  this  be  admitted,  then 
every  citizen  may  be  laid  under  bonds,  that  he 
will  not  go  over  to  aid  the  Spanish  patriots,  in 
the  achievement  of  the  great  cause  they  have 
undertaken.  What  would  then  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  Bonds  will  presently  become  too 
feeble,  and  restraints  of  stronger  force  will  be 
applied.  Would  you,  said  he,  call  out  an  army 
sufficient  to  line  the  whole  south-western  fron- 
tier, to  prevent  our  citizens  from  going  over  ? 
If  the  belligerent  has  a  right  to  demand  one  inch 
of  preventive  justice,  she  has  a  right  to  demand 
it  to  be  extended  these  two  thousand  miles.  No, 
Mr.  B.  said,  they  had  no  right  to  demand  it  in 
any  case. 

There  was  no  fear  of  war,  Mr.  B.  said,  if  this 
bill  should  not  pass  into  a  law.  Spain  go  to  war 
with  the  United  States !  Would  Great  Britain 
assist  her  ?  She  might,  Mr.  B.  said,  find  her  in- 
terest in  herself  exclusively  assisting  these  peo- 
ple, in  thus  alienating  their  affections  from  the 
United  States.  Feeling  this  interest,  if  by  nego- 
tiation, by  any  sort  of  management,  she  could  at- 
tract to  her  the  affections  of  these  South  Ameri- 
can people,  her  object  would  be  attained.  But, 
if  Great  Britain  were  to  engage  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States  in  behalf  of  Spain,  on  this  ac- 
count, she  would  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
South  Americans  forever,  and  throw  the  trade* 
of  that  immense  reigon  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  danger  of 
Great  Britain  engaging  in  a  war  for  this  cause : 
she  knows  and  consults  her  interest  too  much. 
If  the  Monarch  of  Spain  should  choose  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  refusal  to  pass  this  bill,  be  it  so. 
Bather  than  submit  the  United  States  to  the 
degradation,  to  which  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  expose  us,  Mr.  B.  said,  he  would  receive 
the  Ambassador,  who  had  been  waiting  here 
for  admission  for  months,  from  the  five  United 
Provinces  of  South  America.  A  few  months 
ago,  said  Mr.  B.,  we  were  willing  to  encounter 
in  war  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  earth — '■ 
to  take  the  British  Lion  by  the  beard.  What 
are  we  called  on  to  do  now  ?  To  succumb  and 
humble  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Spanish 
Jack.  I  cannot  consent  to  it.  Let  the  Cheva- 
lier speak  proudly  of  the  Castilian  spirit  of  his 
nation — I  object  not  to  his  doing  so ;  but  I  am 
unwilling  that  the  American  nation  shall  be 
humbled  before  it.  Mr.  B.  therefore  moved  to 
strike  out  the  third  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him,  from  the  observations  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to-day,  and  from  those  which 
had  yesterday  been  made  on  the  subject,  that  the 
third  section  of  the  bill  had  not  been  completely 
understood.    The  third  section  did  not  forbid, 
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nor  at  all  restrain,  our  citizens  from  selling  mu- 
nitions of  war  to  whomsoever  they  pleased.  The 
object  of  that  section  was  merely  to  carry  into 
effect  the  second,  which,  without  it,  would  be 
very  easily  eluded.  A  vessel  pierced  for  guns, 
and  capable  in  every  respect  of  being  a  private 
vessel  of  war,  manned  completely,  might,  under 
existing  laws,  go  to  sea  without  any  appearance 
of  arms  on  her  deck ;  (her  armament  of  cannon 
being  concealed  beneath  the  deck,)  and,  the  mo- 
ment she  was  out  of  sight  of  the  coast  or  clear  of 
detection,  take  out  her  guns,  evade  the  laws,  and 
become  at  once  a  completely  equipped  armed 
vessel.  By  this  bill,  it  was  proposed  to  authorize 
the  collector  to  examine  any  vessel  going  to  sea, 
and  see  whether  she  had  such  an  armament  as 
would  enable  her,  when  she  got  to  sea,  to  fit  her- 
self for  war.  If  so,  the  collector  was  authorized 
to  stop  such  until  he  could  make  report  of  her 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
ceive his  decision  respecting  her.  If  proper,  she 
would  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  sea ;  if  other- 
wise, she  would  and  ought  to  be  detained.  The 
necessity  for  this  provision,  Mr.  S.  illustrated  by 
examples  familiar  to  his  mercantile  knowledge. 
The  exportation  of  arms,  in  vessels  not  prepar- 
ed to  fight  their  way,  was,  he  said,  a  simple 
business  of  commerce,  and  not  affected  at  all  by 
this  bill ;  the  only  restraint  upon  it  being  the 
risk  of  capture  for  carrying  contraband  of  war. 
Where  then  could  be  pointed  out  an  injury  to 
the  honest  merchant,  as  likely  to  flow  from  this 
third  section  ?  It  could  do  no  harm,  on  the  one 
hand ;  but  without  it,  on  the  other,  the  second 
section  of  the  bill  would  be  of  no  use.  We,  said 
Mr.  S.,  who  are  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade, 
must  arm  for  defence  against  the  picaroons  that 
infest  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  that  country. 
To  such  vessels  there  will  be  an  inconvenience 
in  giving  the  bond  required  by  the  third  sec- 
tion ;  but  one  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience, 
to  prevent  abuses  by  persons,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  gain  alone,  implicate  the  Government  in  a 
conduct  which  must  be  reprobated  by  all  con- 
siderate men- 

Had  such  a  law  as  this  been  in  force,  Mr.  S. 
said,  the  collector  of  New  York  would  not  have 
had  to  pay  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  having  stopped  a  vessel  built  and  equip- 
ped in  that  port,  from  being  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  "the  black  Emperors.  If  your 
present  laws  on  this  subject  are  permitted  to  re- 
main, said  Mr.  S.,  you  must  pass  some  act  to 
enable  your  officers  to  execute  them.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  was  not  new,  he  said,  having 
been  adopted  by  successive  Congresses.  "Why 
have  laws  that  we  cannot  execute,  and  thus  ex- 
pose our  officers  to  vexatious  law-suits,  and  to 
the  loss  of  money,  a  loss  ultimately  devolving 
on  the  United  States  ? 

The  honorable  gentleman  last  up,  was  mistak- 
en in  saying  that  this  bill  would  prevent  the 
supply  of  munitions  of  war  to  men  who  were 
fighting  for  their  liberty.  This  bill,  Mr.  S.  said, 
provided  only  that  the  Government  should  not 
be  implicated  by  the  citizen  in  his  enterprise. 


Arms  might  still  be  exported  to  any  extent,  but 
in  the  common  way  of  merchants,  not  by  force 
of  arms,  but  by  swift  sailing.  We  are  not  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  nations,  to  arm  and  force 
a  trade  in  munitions  of  war  with  one  or  two 
belligerents,  in  respect  to  both  of  whom  we  are 
neutral. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
told  us,  said  Mr.  S.,  that  out-of-doors  informa- 
tion says,  that  the  Spanish  Minister^  aided  by 
the  Minister  of  a  powerful  nation,  had  demand- 
ed of  the  United  States  to  take  the  course  now 
proposed.  Out-of-doors  information,  said  Mr. 
S.,  is  often  wrong,  and  I  trust  is  not  right  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  committee  took  every 
means  in  their  power  to  inform  themselves  on 
this  subject,  and  nothing  had  appeared  which 
could  be  interpreted  into  an  interference  of  the 
British  Minister  on  the  subject.  It  would  have 
ill  become  the  British  Government  to  pursue 
such  a  course.  They  carry  on  a  trade  in  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  Spanish  patriots  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  to  other 
parts  of  the  provinces ;  although,  said  Mr.  S.,  I 
have  never  understood  that  they  fit  out  priva- 
teers in  their  waters,  and  fight  for  the  security 
of  that  trade.  I  believe,  sir,  the  British  Minis- 
ter has  not  made  the  interference  spoken  of  by 
the  gentleman.  I  speak  from  my  own  informa- 
tion only;  but,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  have  given  information  of  it  to  your 
committee ;  and  your  committee,  as  well  as  this 
House,  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  very  imper- 
tinent interference.  That  no  such  thing  had 
occurred,  Mr.  S.  said  he  fully  believed.  If  Great 
Britain  should  insist  upon  our  doing  an  im- 
proper act  in  relation  to  Spain,  the  Executive 
of  the  country  would  know  how  to  treat  the  in- 
terference. Neither  this  nation,  nor  the  Execu- 
tive, would  bow  to  the  mandate  or  call  of  any 
foreign  nation  to  do  what  it  thought  improper ; 
and  no  nation  would  make  a  demand  of  that  sort 
but  would  get  a  proper  answer  from  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Had  Spain,  the  gentleman  asked,  any  right  to 
require  of  us  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  ?  Was  it 
called  for  by  the  acts  of  that  Government  ?  She 
has  a  right  to  make  a  demand  of  us,  said  Mr.  S., 
similar  to  that  which  we  made  of  her  when  she 
permitted  French  privateers  to  fit  out  in  her 
ports  and  commit  depredations  on  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  We  made  a  representation 
on  the  subject,  and  demanded  of  the  Spanish 
Government  that  the  practice  should  not  con- 
tinue, and  that  they  should  pay  us  for  every 
depredation  which  had  been  so  made  on  our 
commerce.  What  may  the  Spanish  Minister 
demand  in  return?  That  you  should  not  per- 
mit your  citizens  to  fit  out  and  man  with  your 
seamen  vessels  within  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  depredate  on  her  commerce  ?  Are  not 
these  the  cases  in  point  ?  What  did  Spain  say 
in  reply  to  our  demand?  She  said  yea;  but 
she  had  not,  it  is  well  known,  the  means  of  then 
doing  what  she  was  willing  to  have  done.    She 
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said  she  could  not  help  what  had  taken  place, 
but  was  not  only  willing  to  pay  you  for  depre- 
dations by  Spanish  privateers,  but  by  French 
privateers  fitted  out  of  Spanish  ports.  She  was 
not  able,  but  declared  her  willingness.  When, 
Mr.  S.  said,  we  had  subsequently  made  a  treaty 
with  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  we  released 
France  from  all  demands  on  her  as  to  depreda- 
tions on  the  high  seas,  and  the  plunder  that  her 
people  had  made  on  our  commerce.  "We  gave 
it  up  for  what  was  considered  a  quid  pro  quo. 
"We  were  bound  to  guarantee  the  French  "West 
India  Islands,  rather  than  continue  which  guar- 
antee, Mr.  S.  said,  we  had  agreed  to  give  np  our 
claims  for  depredations  committed  on  our  com- 
merce prior  to  that  treaty  by  France.  When 
Spain  then  had  heard  that  we  had  agreed  to  give 
up  all  claims  for  depredations  committed  by 
France,  she  argued  that  she  could  no  longer 
have  claims  on  France  for  her  depredations 
since  we  had  released  her,  and  that  therefore 
she  (Spain)  was  no  longer  bound  to  indemnify 
ns.  "What  had  since  been  done  on  this  question, 
Mr.  S.  said,  he  knew  not ;  but  he  took  it  for 
granted,  that  our  Government  would  persist  in 
the  demand,  and  never  relinquish  it. 

"Was  it  not  possible  that  Spain  would  now 
prefer  a  claim  for  losses  sustained  from  depreda- 
tions on  her  commerce  by  vessels  -fitted  out  of 
our  ports?  Mr.  S.  said  he  was  very  much 
afraid  she  would,  and  was  therefore  desirous  to 
arrest  them,  that  the  amount  might  not  be  fur- 
ther increased.  I  am  not,  said  Mr.  S.,  the  apol- 
ogist of  any  foreign  Government.  When  they 
commit  aggressions  on  us,  when  they  violate  our 
rights,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  resent 
and  correct  the  proceeding.  If  the  Spaniards  at 
Valparaiso  injured  ns,  our  Government  knows 
how  to  make  the  demand  for  redress,  and  we 
know  how  to  enforce  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  who,  Mr.  S. 
said,  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nations  than  him,  seemed  to  think  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  "United  States  to  stop  a  mil- 
itary force  from  marching  from  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces. That  individuals  might  embark  in  for- 
eign war  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations, 
no  one  could  deny ;  it  was  done  by  foreigners 
in  every  war,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
military  knowledge.  But  would  it  not  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations 
to  permit  the  enlisting  or  enrolling  men  in  our 
territories  to  fight  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  two  belligerents?  [Mr.  Root  explained 
that  his  observations  applied  to  the  adoption 
of  preventive  laws  only,  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent.] 

The  gentleman  had  said  he  was  not  afraid  of 
a  war  with  Spain.  I  believe,  said  Mr,  S.,  there 
is  no  American  afraid  of  a  war  with  Spain.  But 
the  gentleman  had  gone  into  an  argument  to 
show  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  get  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  America,  that  she  might  shut  us  out 
from  the  trade.    "Wherever  there  is  trade,  said 


Mr.  S.,  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  talents  of 
the  American  merchant  will  enable  him  to  find 
his  way  there,  and  to  carry  it  on,  on  equal  terms, 
with  any  nation  on  earth.  I  do  not  think,  sir, 
that  Great  Britain  would  be  extremely  provoked, 
that  it  would  make  her  entirely  unhappy,  that 
the  Spanish  provinces  should  become  free ;  it  is 
not  impossible  but  she  may  aid  them  in  accom- 
plishing their  object.  If  so,  their  trade  will  be 
open  to  all  nations,  and  there  is  no  fear  but  we 
shall  have  our  chance  at  it. 

Mr.  Clay,  oi  Kentucky,  (the  Speaker,)  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  only  opportunity  which  re- 
mained to  him,  as  it  was  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee should  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
offer  to  its  consideration  a  few  observations.  As 
long  as  the  Government  abstained  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  contest  now  carrying  on  in  the 
Southern  part  of  this  Continent,  it  was  unques- 
tionably its  duty  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
On  that  point,  there  was  and  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  two  parties  stood  at  this 
Government  on  unequal  ground.  One  of  them 
had  an  accreditecLMinister  here  to  watch  over 
its  interests,  and  to  remonstrate  against  any  acts 
of  which  it  might  complain;  whilst  the  other, 
being  wholly  unrepresented,  had  no  organ 
through  which  to  communicate  its  grievances. 
This  inequality  of  condition  in  the  contending 
parties  imposed  upon  ns  the  duty  of  great  circum- 
spection and  prudence  in  what  we  might  do. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
had  indeed  contended,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Shaepb,)  that  the  doctrine 
of  neutrality  had  no  application  to  the  case,  be- 
cause one  party  was  not  recognized  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. But,  Mr.  0.  said,  whenever  a  war 
exists,  whether  between  two  independent  States 
or  between  two  parts  of  a  common  Empire,  he 
knew  of  but  two  relations  in  which  other  pow- 
ers could  stand  towards  the  belligerents :  the 
one  was  that  of  neutrality,  and  the  other,  that 
of  a  belligerent.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  did  not  mean  to  contend  (what  would 
seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  his  opinion)  that  we 
were  a  party  to  the  war,  and  an  ally  of  Old  Spain 
against  her  colonies. 

Being  then  in  a  state  of  neutrality  respecting 
the  contest,  and  bound  to  maintain  it,  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  provisions  of  the. bill 
were  necessary  to  the  performance  of  that  duty. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  an  existing 
law  directed  against  armaments,  such  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  bill.  That  law  was  passed  in 
1794.  It  was  intended  to  preserve  our  neutral- 
ity in  the  contest  between  France  and  her  ene- 
mies. The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
passed  must  be  yet  fresh  in  our  -recollection. 
The  French  revolution  had  excited  a  universal 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  flame 
reached  this  country,  and  spread  with  electric 
rapidity  throughout  the  Continent.  There  was 
not  a  State,  county,  city,  or  village  exempted 
from  it.  An  ardent  disposition  to  enter  into 
the  conflict,  on  the  side  of  France,  was  every- 
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where  felt.  General  Washington  thought  it 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  remain  neutral, 
and  the  law  of  1704  was  enacted  to  restrain  our 
citizens  from  taking  part  in  the  contest.  If 
that  law  had  heen  effectual  to  preserve  the  neu- 
trality of  this  country  during  the  stormy  period 
of  the  French  revolution,  we  ought  to  pause 
before  we  assent  to  the  adoption  of  new  penal- 
ties and  provisions.  If  the  law  did  not  reach 
the  case,  (which  he  understood  to  be  doubtful, 
from  some  judicial  decisions,)  he  was  willing  to 
legislate  so  far  as  to  make  it  comprehend  it. 
Further  than  that,  as  at  present  advised,  he  was 
not  willing  to  go. 

But  the  present  bill  not  only  went  further, 
but,  in  his  judgment,  contained  provisions  not 
demanded  of  us  by  our  neutral  duties.  It  con- 
tained two  principles  not  embraced  by  the  law 
of  1794.  The  first  was,  the  requisition  of  a 
bond  from  the  owners  of  armed  vessels,  that 
persons  to  whom  they  might  sell  those  vessels 
should  not  use  them  in  the  contest.  The  second 
was  the  power  vested  in  the  collectors  to  seize 
and  detain,  under  certain  circumstances,  any 
such  vessels.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first 
provision,  it  was  not  deemen  that  an  armed 
vessel  may  be  lawfully  sold  by  an  American 
citizen  to  a  foreign  subject,  other  than  a  subject 
of  Spain.  But  on  what  ground  is  it  possible, 
then,  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
American  citizen  to  become  responsible  for  the 
subsequent  use  which  may  be  made  of  such 
vessel  by  the  foreign  subject?  We  are  bound 
to  take  care  that  our  own  citizens  do  not  vio- 
late our  neutrality,  but  we  are  under  no  such 
obligation  as  it  respects  the  subjects  of  foreign 
powers.  It  is  the  business  of  those  foreign 
powers  to  guard  the  conduct  of  their  own  sub- 
jects. If  it  be  true,  as  he  had  heard  it  asserted, 
that  Fell's  Point  exhibits  an  activity  in  hostile 
preparation,  not  surpassed  during  the  late  war, 
we  had  enough  to  do  with  our  own  citizens.  It 
was  not  incumbent  upon  us,  as  a  neutral  power, 
to  provide,  after  legal  sale  had  been  made  of  an 
armed  vessel  to  a  foreign  subject,  against  an  il- 
legal use  of  the  vessel. 

With  respect  to  the  other  provision,  Mr.  0. 
admitted  that  the  Executive  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  vested  with  the  power  of  detaining  vessels 
fitted  out  in  our  ports  with  the  intent  to  be 
employed  in  the  existing  war.  But  he  thought 
the  provision  went  too  far,  in  vesting  any  col- 
lector with  such  power,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces which  might,  in  his  judgment,  amount  to  a 
suspicion  of  such  intent.  Abuse  was  too  inci- 
dental to  a  power  so  vested.  A  vessel  in  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  for  example,  really  in- 
tended for  a  lawful  voyage,  but  which  unfortu- 
nately might  incur  the  suspicion  of  the  col- 
lector, was  subject  to  detention  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  be  known,  unless  the 
owner  gave  bond,  which  he  might  not  have  in 
his  power  to  give,  and  which  Mr.  0.  trusted  he 
had  shown  our  neutral  duties  did  not  enjoin  us 
to  demand.  Before  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  communicated,  although  it  may  be  fa- 


vorable to  the  owner,  the  voyage  is  defeated, 
and  the  cargo,  from  the  nature  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  which  it  consists,  and  of  the  climate, 
perishes ! 

But,  gentlemen  have  contended  that  this  bill 
ought  to  be  considered  as  intended  merely  to 
enforce  our  own  laws — as  a  municipal  regula- 
tion, having  no  relation  to  the  war  now  exist- 
ing. It  was  impossible  to  deceive  ourselves, 
Mr.  0.  said,  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
measure.  Bestow  on  it  what  denomination  you 
please,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  it  is  a  law,  and 
will  be  understood  by  the  whole  world  as  a 
law,  to  discountenance  any  aid  being  given  to 
the  South  American  colonies  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution against  the  parent  country.  With  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  Mr.  0.  had 
not  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  express  his  opin- 
ion and  his  wishes.  Another  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffey)  had  said  the 
people  of  South  America  were  incapable,  from 
the  ignorance  and  Superstition  which  prevail 
among  them,  of  achieving  independence  or  en- 
joying liberty.  And  to  what  cause  is  that  ig- 
norance and  superstition  owing  ?  Was  it  not 
to  the  vices  of  their  Government ;  to  the  ty- 
ranny and  oppression,  hierarchical  and  political, 
'under  which  they  groaned  ?  If  Spain  succeeded 
in  riveting  their  chains  upon  them,  would  not 
that  ignorance  and  superstition  be  perpetuated  ? 
In  the  event  of  that  success,  he  feared  the  time 
never  would  arrive  when  the  good  wishes  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  would 
be  conciliated  in  behalf  of  that  oppressed  and 
suffering  people.  For  his  part,  Mr.  0.  said,  he 
wished  their  independence.  It  was  the  first 
step  towards  improving  their  condition.  Let 
them  have  free  government,  if  they  be  capable 
of  enjoying  it ;  but  let  them  have,  at  all  events, 
independence.  Yes,  from  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  soul,  I  wish  them  independence.  I  may 
be  accused  of  an  imprudent  utterance  of  my 
feelings  on  this  occasion — I  care  not ;  when  the 
independence,  the  happiness,  the  liberty  of  a 
whole  people  is  at  stake,  and  that  people  our 
neighbors,  our  brethren,  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  same  continent,  imitating  our  example  and 
participating  of  the  same  sympathies  with  our- 
selves, I  will  boldly  avow  my  feelings  and  my 
wishes  in  their  behalf,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
such  an  imputation.  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  tells  us  that  Spain 
is  one  of  our  best  customers,  that  we  trade  with 
her  colonies,  send  our  flour  to  Cuba,  our  to- 
bacco and  rice  to  Old  Spain,  and  obtain  specie 
in  return.  How  long,  let  me  ask  that  honora- 
ble gentleman,  should  we  be  able  to  make  these 
mercantile  speculations  (do  they  deserve  to  be 
taken  into  the  account)  after  the  colonies  are 
subdued? ' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  feelings  which  he 
cherished  on  this  subjeot,  Mr.  0.  admitted  that 
it  became  us  not  to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a 
people  at  war  and  a  Government  at  peace.  We 
ought  to  perform  our  neutral  duties,  whilst  we 
are  neutral,  without  regard  to  the  unredressed 
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injuries  inflicted  upon  ns  by  Old  Spain,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  the  glorions  object  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  South  American  patriots  on  the  other. 
We  ought  to  render  strict  justice,  and  no  more. 
If  the  bill  on  the  table  were  limited  to  that  ob- 
ject he  would  vote  for  it.  But  he  thought  it 
went  further — that  it  assumed  duties  which 
we  were  not  bound  to  fulfil,  and  thinking  so  he 
could  not  in  its  present  shape  give  to  it  his  as- 
sent. 

Mr.  Bandoiph  followed  Mr.  Clay. — He  said, 
that  that  gentleman  had,  in  the  outset  of  his 
remarks,  furnished  an  answer  to  his  whole  pre- 
ceding argument,  which,  if  not  an  abortion 
from  its  birth,  was,  the  gentleman  would  ex- 
cuse him  for  saying,  strictly  feio  de  se.  He  had 
listened  to  the  gentleman  with  that  attention 
which  he  ever  liked  to  pay  to  him.  He  had 
laid  down  two  principles  at  the  commencement 
of  his  argument  utterly  fatal  to  the  whole  su- 
perstructure :  that  it  is  our  dutyto  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  in  the  existing  contest;  but 
that  these  colonies  and  this  parent  country — 
unnatural,  said  Mr.  B.,  as  I  allow  it  to  have 
been ;  I  do  not  stand  on  this  floor  as  the  eulo- 
gist of  Spain :  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  doctrines 
or  of  the  country  of  the  Inquisition ;  I  was  bred 
a  "Whig  and  a  Republican,  and  I  shall  die  one — 
that  these  parties  are  on  an  unequal  footing, 
for  that  one  has  a  Minister  to  our  Court — I  may 
say  Court,  for  we  have  all  the  essentials  of  a 
Court,  and  want  nothing  of  it  but  the  name — 
and  the  other  is  not  in  a  situation  to  make  any 
representation  of  her  wrongs.  Did  not  tins 
settle  the  question,  Mr.  E.  asked — did  it  not 
finish  it  ?  How  came  the  latter  party  in  such  a 
situation?  How  came  the  revolutionists,  these 
patriots,  raise  them,  if  gentlemen  would,  to  the 
patriots  of  old — put  them  on  a  footing  with 
Aristides  or  Thrasybulus — how  came  they  in 
that  relation  to  the  mother  country  ?  In  stat- 
ing that  fact,  the  gentleman  had  given  up  the 
position  which  commanded  his  whole  argu- 
ment :  it  was  no  longer  tenable ;  there  was  a 
commanding  ground  above  it.  Mr.  R.  pursued 
this  idea  further,  contending  that  it  is  because 
we  are  neutral  to  Spain,  that  we  are  also  neu- 
tral as  to  her  colonies,  taking  the  view  and 
color  of  our  relation  to  Old  Spain.  Our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  entertain  a  Minister  from  the 
colonies— and  why?  Because  it  did  not  choose 
to  acknowledge  them ;  because  the  Government 
did  not  feel  in  this  respect  as  the  honorable 
gentleman  felt,  and  therefore  did  not  act  as  the 
honorable  gentleman  would,  were  it  in  his 
power.  The  House  would  recollect  well,  when 
the  very  individual  who  now  stood  here  as  the 
accredited  Minister  of  Spain,  was  rejected  by 
this  Government  when  producing  credentials 
from  Spain  "  in  revolution  "  against  the  Empe- 
ror of  France,  or  rather  against  the  puppet  who 
had  been  placed  by  him  on  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile and  of  Arragon.  On  the  same  grounds, 
Mr.  E.  presumed  the  Government  now  refused 
to  receive  a  Minister  from  the  colonies,  because 
they  were  incapable  of  certain  acts  of  a  politi- 


cal nature.  And  it  was  because  the  parties 
stood  on  this  unequal  footing,  that  the  obliga- 
tions to  neutrality  were  of  greater  force  on  this 
country,  &c. 

Mr.  E.  said  he  agreed  with  the  honorable 
gentleman  entirely,  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
to  the  whole  commercial  and  civilized  world 
that  these  colonies  should  be  no  longer  shut  up 
— no  longer  hermetically  sealed  to  every  thing 
but  an  annual  flotilla  from  Havana,  or  a  galleon 
from  Acapulco.  But  that  was  not  now  the 
question:  but  ft  was,  whether  a  law  should 
pass  for  the  more  complete  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  E.  said  he  was 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  politicians  who 
never  had  and  never  would  act  abstractedly — 
and,  if  there  were  no  case  requiring  it,  he  would 
not  encumber  the  statute  book  with  this  act. 
But  the  case  has  occurred,  said  he ;  we  all 
know  it,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  on  which,  indeed,  we  are  legis- 
lating. 

Mr.  E.  made  several  other  remarks,  amongst 
which  were  these :  There  was  not,  he  said,  any 
sentiment  among  the  people  at  this  time — and 
the  expressions  of  opinion  from  all  quarters  of 
the  House  warranted  him  in  saying  it — to  go 
to  war  with  Spain.  If  there  were  such  a  dis- 
position in  his  breast,  he  should  unquestionably 
vote  against  this  bill.  But,  in  doing  so,  he 
should  not  bottom  his  vote  on  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States  from  Spain,  nor  on 
spoliations  committed  by  French  vessels  fitted 
out  in  Spanish  ports — those  which  had  been 
once  a  subject  of  discussion  between  us  and 
Spain.  Mr.  E.  said  he  thought,  with  the  hon- 
orable Speaker,  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
enter  into  the  question — for  a  reason  assigned 
by  the  Speaker,  and  for  another:  that  that 
transaction,  whenever  sifted,  would  be  found  to 
have  been  highly  disgraceful  to  all  three  of  the 
parties,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States — 
and,  although  no  keeper  of  the  reputation  of 
France  or  of  Spain,  he  was  not  willing  to  have 
the  whole  facts  spread  before  the  world  now, 
when  they  would  be  of  no  service,  but  would 
serve  to  degrade  the  American  Government. 
This  quarrel  with  Spain,  he  said,  had  been 
brought  up  and  laid,  as  it  suited  the  Govern- 
ment, at  different  times,  &c.,  and  intimated 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  bring  it  into 
this  discussion,  for  more  reasons  than  because 
it  did  not  enter  into  the  question  before  the 
House. 


Monday,  January  27. 
Ca/ptives  by  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Comstock  rose  to  offer  a  resolution.  He 
said  he  had  sometimes  been  called  upon,  in  the 
discharge  of  professional  obligation,  to  probe 
those  wounds,  and  to  cause  them  to  bleed  afresh, 
which  were  partially  healed.  It  was  now  his 
painful  duty  to  advert  to  transactions,  which  ex- 
hibited the  human  character  in  an  amiable  and 
honorable  aspect,  and  in  vile  and  horrid  de- 
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formity.  The  history  of  the  battle  of  the  river 
Raisin,  said  he,  fought  under  the  command  of 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  Gen.  Winchester, 
has  been  read  by  this  House  and  this  nation, 
with  too  much  interest  and  sensibility  to  have 
been  forgotten.  It  discloses  events  which  in- 
cessantly awaken  our  sympathy  and  regret  for 
the  unhappy  fate  of  many  of  our  beloved  fellow- 
citizens,  and  which  excite  our  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  the  base  and  perfidious  conduct 
of  General  Proctor,  who  commanded  the  com- 
bined force  of  British  and  Indians,  with  which 
our  troops  had  to  contend  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  names  of  Allen, 
Hart,  Graves,  and  Simpson,  with  many  of  their 
virtuous  companions  in  arms,  will  live  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  mankind,  and  their 
catastrophe  be  deplored,  whilst  the  name  of 
Proctor,  branded  with  eternal  infamy,  will  only 
survive  to  be  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
world.  Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  to  cherish  a 
sentiment  of  unforgiving  hostility  towards  any 
of  those  British  officers  or  soldiers  who  have 
waged  the  recent  contest  against  us,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  civilized 
warfare.  Among  these,  sir,  doubtless  were 
many  examples  of  brave,  humane,  and  honora- 
ble men.  But  surely  the  generous  Briton  must 
blush  and  feel  humiliated  at  the  recollection, 
that  the  same  country  which  gave  birth  to  a 
Sidney,  a  Russell,  a  Chatham,  and  a  Howard, 
should  also  have  produced  a  Proctor.  Whilst 
the  heart  sickens  over  the  consideration  of  his 
murderous  malignity,  it  is  torn  with  anguish 
from  the  remembrance  of  its  direful  conse- 
quences. It  is  known,  sir,  that  in  January, 
1813,  Prenchtown,  and.  its  contiguous  settle- 
ments, were  menaced  by  a  savage  foe.  The  in- 
habitants manifested  their  fearful  apprehen- 
sions, and  solicited  from  our  army  aid  and  pro- 
tection. General  Winchester,  with  a  force  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  chiefly  vol- 
unteers from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  among 
whom  were  many  of  her  most  favorite  sons, 
promptly  repaired  to  this  quarter,  to  defend  the 
inhabitants  from  that  promiscuous  carnage  in 
which  this  species  of  enemy  indulge.  That,  on 
the  22d  day  of  the  month,  above  1,000  British 
and  Indians,  the  latter  headed  by  Roundhead 
and  Splitlog,  and  all  under  the  command  of 
General  Proctor,  attacked  this  Spartan  band. 
They  successfully  repelled,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  furious  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and 
nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  the  country  in  the 
unequal  conflict.  But,  sir,  the  most  wise  and 
gallant  efforts,  whilst  they  challenge  our  admi- 
ration, are  not  always  crowned  with  success. 

Terrors  and  fair  promises  were  held  out  by 
General  Proctor  to  our  troops.  They  were 
told  by  him  that,  in  case  they  did  not  surrender, 
he  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Indians,  and  that  Prenchtown  would  be 
burned.  They  were,  moreover,  promised  by 
him,  that,  if  they  would  surrender,  they  should 
not  be  murdered;  that  they  should  not  be  rifled 
of  their  private  effects,  and  that  the  officeis 


should  have  their  side  arms  returned,  and,  un- 
der these  delusive  promises,  they  did  surrender ; 
and  with  what  faith  these  engagements  were 
regarded  is  too  well  known.  Here  we  have  an 
awful  manifestation  of  the  deplorable  ruins  of 
the  fall,  and  another  distressing  proof  of  the 
wretched  depravity  of  man.  The  surviving 
prisoners  were  put  under  the  charge  of  Indians, 
to  be  marched  to  Maiden.  But  few  ever  ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  destination ;  many  were 
wantonly  massacred  on  the  way,  and  others 
carried  off  by  the  Indians,  and  made  the  de- 
graded objects  of  an  abominable  traffic. 

The  houses  containing  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  burned,  and  the  rites  of  sepulture,  from 
an  affected  fear  of  offending  the  Indians,  were 
refused  to  our  slaughtered  citizens.  This  last 
act  of  friendship  and  of  duty  was,  however, 
performed  to  some,  in  the  face  of  every  peril, 
by  the  humane  inhabitants  of  this  ill-fated  re- 
gion. I  have  said,  sir,  that  many  of  our  captive 
citizens  were  made  the  degraded  objects  of  an 
abominable  traffic.  Yes,  sir,  Americans,  our 
brethren,  rendered  dear  to  us  by  a  thousand 
sacred  ties,  were  publicly  hawked  about  the 
roads  and  street*,  to  gratify  the  cupidity,  or 
afford  the  means  of  indulging  the  beastly  appe- 
tites of  their  savage  masters.  In  view  of  the 
complicated  misery  our  troops  were  suffering, 
and  would  continue  to  endure  in  barbarian  cap- 
tivity, the  citizens  in  and  about  Detroit,  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of 
benevolent  feelings,  purchased  numbers  of  them 
from  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
who  engaged  in  this  laudable  work,  are,  I  un- 
derstand, in  limited  circumstances,  and  stand 
in  need  of  being  remunerated  for  these  expen- 
ditures. The  ladies,  ever  pre-eminent  in  acts 
of  kindness  and  charity,  displayed  the  distin- 
guishing perfections  of  their  character  upon  this 
mournful  occasion.  They  cheerfully  parted  with 
their  personal  ornaments,  and  with  many  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  to  redeem  from  the  most  de- 
plorable slavery  their  brave  but  unfortunate 
defenders.  In  thus  purchasing  redemption,  sir, 
for  our  captives,  the  inhabitants  anticipated  the 
Government  in  the  discharge  of  an  imperious 
duty,  which  it  certainly  would  have  performed. 
Sound  policy,  which  is  always  founded  in  jus- 
tice, demands  that  the  Government  should  in- 
demnify the  class  of  citizens  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  It  cannot  wish  them  longer  to  sustain 
those  losses,  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
nation.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  sir,  upon  this 
subject,  what  I  am  informed  has  lately  been 
ascertained,  that  even  at  this  moment  one  of 
our  citizens,  taken  prisoner  at  the  river  Raisin, 
is  held  in  cruel  bondage  by  an  Indian  in  the 
upper  province  of  Canada. 

Sir,  I  cannot  suppress  the  effusions  of  my  sen- 
sibility, when  I  reflect  on  the  various  and  ag- 
gravated evils  which  those  of  certain  portions 
of  our  frontier  have  suffered  in  the  course  of 
the  late  war.  Legislate  as  far  as  you  can,  with 
a  view  to  their  alleviation,  and  they  will  have 
eventually  sustained  its  calamities  in  an  undue 
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proportion,  with  those  of  the  interior.  Under 
these  impressions,  sir,  I  indulge  a  hope  that  the 
resolution  may  be  adopted,  and  that  the  impor- 
tant subject  it  involves  may  be  prosecuted  to  an 
honorable  and  beneficial  result. 

Mr.  0.  then  moved  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Military  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
provision,  by  law,  to  remunerate  those  who,  in  the 
late  war,  redeemed  (by  purchase)  our  captive  officers 
and  soldiers  from  the  Indians,  and  of  making  such 
provision  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  redeem 
those  now  in  captivity." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  debate 
or  opposition. 

BevolvMona/ry  History. 

The  resolution  from  the  Senate  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  employ 
Colonel  John  Trumbull  to  compose  and  execute 
four  paintings  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  contest,  (to  be  placed  in  the  Capi- 
tol,) was  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  without  opposition. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  read  a  third 
time,  and,  on  the  question  of  its  passage,  a  de- 
bate arose,  interesting,  amusing,  and  instruc- 
tive. The  general  features  of  the  debate  must 
suffice. 

The  object  of  the  resolution  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Forsyth,  Ross,  Robertson,  Taylor 
of  New  York,  and  Hardin  ;  and  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Calhoun,  Wright,  Hopkinson,  Har- 
bison, Randolph,  H.  Nelson,  and  Grosvenor. 

The  talents  of  the  artist  were  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  and  the  excellence  of  those  paint- 
ings, exhibited  as  the  models  from  which  the 
large  paintings  are  to  be  taken,  was  generally 
admitted.  But,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution, 
a  variety  of  arguments  were  urged  by  different 
gentlemen,  such  as,  that  it  was  questionable 
how  far  it  was  just  or  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  become  the  patron 
of  the  fine  arts ;  that,  if  it  were  to  do  so,  no 
such  expense  ought  to  be  authorized  until  the 
faith  of  the  Government  was  redeemed  by  the 
fulfilment  of  all  its  pecuniary  obligations,  nor 
until  every  debt  was  paid  arising  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  the  late  war ;  that 
a  nation,  like  individuals,  should  be  just  before 
it  was  generous ;  that  the  subjects  of  the  paint- 
ings not  being  particularized,  they  might  not  be 
such  as  Congress  would  approve ;  that  to  au- 
thorize these  paintings,  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Capitol,  before  it  was  known  whether  they 
could  be  properly  displayed  there,  would  be 
to  act  like  the  Vicar  of  "Wakefield's  family,  who 
were  grouped  in  a  picture  so  large,  that,  when 
it  was  brought  home,  the  house  would  not  hold 
it ;  that,  generally,  in  the  countries  where  they 
had  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection, 
.  paintings  and  statuary,  in  commemoration  of 
liberty  and  of  great  events,  had  no  perceptible 
effect  in  preserving  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  those  nations ;  and'  the  rights  and  liber- 


ties of  this  nation  depended  on- no  such  paltry 
considerations  as  these. 

In  reply  to  which  it  was  argued,  that  it  was  not 
proposed  by  this  resolve  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment the  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  otherwise  than 
it  had  already  been  in  employing  artists  to  re- 
build and  embellish  the  Capitol ;  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  small  comparatively  with  ex- 
penses incurred  in  decorations  of  infinitely  less 
importance,  and  small  indeed  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  object;  that  the  Government 
had  performedits  obligations  as  far  as  it  could, 
had  paid  its  debts,  had  been  just,  and  might 
therefore  be  generous,  since  generosity  and  jus- 
tice were  not  incompatible ;  that  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  these  paintings  would  be,  independent  of 
their  intrinsic  worth,  of  great  value  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations,  serving  to  recall  to 
the  attention  of  future  legislators  the  events  and 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  impel  them 
to  an  imitation  of  the  virtues  of  the  men  of 
those  days ;  that  the  time  now  was,  which  once 
passed  away  could  never  be  regained,  when  a 
living  artist  of  great  ability,  and  a  compatriot 
of  the  Revolutionary  sages  and  heroes,  could 
transmit  accurate  likenesses  of  them  to  pos- 
terity, &c. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  resolution. — Nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  then  moved  to 
recommit  the  resolution,  with  instructions  to 
report  a  limitation  to  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  this  object.  This  motion  was  also  nega- 
tived. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution, 
was,  after  a  long  debate,  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas  114,  nays  50. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


Tuesday,  January  28. 
Bill  for  enforcing  Neutrality. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the 
day  on  the  bill  to  repress  private  expeditions 
for  warlike  purposes,  against  powers  in  amity 
with  the  United  States. 

The  bill  being  further  amended,  the  question 
was  then  taken,  "  Shall  the  bill  be  engrossed  and " 
read  a  third  time  ?"  and  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive— yeas  94,  nays  60. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  January  29. 
Another  member,  to  wit,  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  James  Kilbotjbn,  appeared,  produced  his 
credentials,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Bill  for  Enforcing  Neutrality. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
armed  vessels,  to  be  used  against  friendly  pow- 
ers, &c,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed — 
ayes  83,  noes  62. 
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Thubsday,  January  80. 
Missouri  Territory. 
Mr.  Pope  offered  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

"  Jtesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  granting  or  securing  to  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  in 
the  Missouri  Territory,  as  a  common,  all  the  sand 
bar,  or  batture,  formed  by  the  recession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  between  the  said  town  and  low  water 
mark,  and  to  prohibit  the  location  of  any  floating 
claim  in  the  said  Territory  thereon ;  or,  if  any  loca- 
tion should  have  been  made,  to  prohibit,  by  law,  the 
issuing  of  a  patent  therefor. 

"  Resolved,  alto,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  prohibiting,  by  law,  the  location  of  any  float- 
ing claim  on  any  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri, 
the  right  of  pre-emption  to  which  land  has  been  se- 
cured to  any  settler  by  the  act  of  the  12th  of  April, 
1814 ;  qr,  if  any  such  location  should  have  been 
made,  to  prohibit,  by  law,  the  issuing  of  a  patent 
therefor. 

"Hesolved,  also,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  he  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  prohibiting,  bylaw,  the  location  of  any  float- 
ing claim  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  on  any  lands, 
the  right,  title,  or  claim  to  which  has  been  at  any 
■  time  heretofore  given  notice  of,  or  filed  with  either  of 
the  boards  of  commissioners  in  said  Territory,  or 
with  the  recorder  of  land  titles,  acting  as  such  under 
any  law  of  Congress  for  the  adjustment  of  land  titles 
in  said  Territory ;  or,  if  any  such  location  should 
have  been  made,  to  prohibit,  by  law,  the  issuing  of 
patents  therefor. 

"  Hesolved,  also,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  prohibiting,  by  law,  the  location  of  any  floating 
claim  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  on  any  town  lot, 
village  lot,  out  lot,  or  common  field  lot,  or  commons, 
in,  adjoining,  or  appertaining  to  any  of  the  towns  or 
villages  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri ;  or,  if  any  such 
location  shall  have  been  made,  to  prohibit,  by  law, 
the  issuing  of  patents  therefor." 

Mr.  Pope  explained  the  objects  of  these  resolu- 
tions. In  regard  to  the  first,  he  said,  that,  un- 
der the  law  passed  at  a  former  session,  (author- 
izing the  transfer  of  land  claims  from  the  county 
of  New  Madrid  to  other  vacant  lands  in  the 
,  Missouri  Territory,)  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  appropriate  a  piece  of  land  usually  called 
batture,  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  the 
possession  of  which,  in  this  manner  obtained, 
would  probably  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
town  of  St.  Lonis,  subjecting  its  prosperity  to 
the  will  of  the  owner  of  that  property.  In  re- 
gard to  the  second,  it  was  predicated  on  the  in- 
justice of  permitting  pre-emption  claims  (al- 
ready recognized  by  law)from  being  covered 
by  other  patents,  &o.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  he  said  that  it  involved  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty.  The  act  of  Congress  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  in  the  Missouri  Territory 
made  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  thereon 
final,  when  the  claims  should  be  favorably  ad- 
judged; when  otherwise,  the  decisions  were 
not  final,  but  were  referred  by  the  act  to  the 


decision  of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  question 
between  the  United  States  and  the  claimants. 
Congress  not  having  yet  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  claims  yet  stood  against  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  in  some  cases  the  claims  had  been 
improperly  rejected  by  the  commissioners,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  permit  those  who  ob- 
tained the  bounty  of  Government  to  locate  their 
grants,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  such  in- 
dividuals of  their  rights.  The  fourth  regarded 
town  lots,  which  it  would  be  injudicious  and 
unfair  to  suffer  individuals  to  locate  claims 
on,  &c. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  objec- 
tion. 


Tuesday,  February  4. 

Internal  Improvement. 
The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
the  bill  to  set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  internal  improvement,  the  bonus  of  the 
National  Bank,  and  the  United.  States  share  of 
its  dividends. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  observed,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  some  measures  to  be 
praised,  but  not  adopted.  Such,  he  feared, 
would  be  the  fate  of  that  on  which  we  are  now 
deliberating.  From  the  indisposition  manifest- 
ed by  the  House  to  go  into  committee  on  the 
bill,  there  was  not  much  prospect  of  its  success ; 
yet  it  seemed  to  him,  when  he  reflected  how 
favorable  was  the  present  moment,  and  how 
confessedly  important  a  good  system  of  roads 
and  canals  was.  to  our  country,  he  might  reason- 
ably be  very  sanguine  of  success.  At  peace 
with  all  the  world,  abounding  in  pecuniary 
means,  and,  what  was  of  the  most  importance, 
and  at  what  he  rejoiced,  as  most  favorable  to 
the  country,  party  and  sectional  feelings  im- 
merged  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  regard  to 
the  general  concerns  of  the  nation — such,  said 
he,  are  the  favorable  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  now  deliberating.  Thus  situated,  to 
what  can  we  direct  our  resources  and  attention 
more  important  than  internal  improvements? 
What  can  add  more  to  the  wealth,  the  strength, 
and  the  political  prosperity  of  our  country? 
The  manner  in  -which  facility  and  cheapness  of 
intercourse,  added  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
had  been  so  often  and  ably  discussed  by  writers 
on  political  economy,  that  he  presumed  the 
House  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  sufficient  to  observe  that  every 
branch  of  national  industry — agricultural,  man- 
ufacturing, and  commercial — was  greatly  stim- 
ulated and  rendered  by  it  more  productive. 
The  result  is,  said  he,  that  it  tends  to  diffuse 
universal  opulence.  It  gives  to  the  interior 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  parts  most 
eligibly  situated  for  trade.  It  makes  the  country 
price,  whether  in  the  sale  of  the  raw  product,  • 
or  in  .the  purchase  of  the  articles  for  consump- 
tion, approximate  to  that  of  the  commercial 
towns.    In  fact,  if  we  look  into  the  nature  of 
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wealth,  we  will  find  that  nothing  can  be  more 
favorable  to  its  growth  than  good  roads  and 
canals.  An  article,  to  command  a  price,  must 
not  only  be  useful,  but  must  be  the  subject  of 
demand ;  and  the  better  the  means  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  the  larger  is  the  sphere  of  de- 
mand. The  truth  of  these  positions,  said  Mr. 
C,  is  obvious,  and  has  been  tested  by  all  coun- 
tries where  the  experiment  has  been  made.  It 
has  particularly  been  strikingly  exemplified  in 
England,  and  if  the  result  there,  in  a  country 
so  limited  and  so  similar  in  its  products,  has 
been  to  produce  a  most  uncommon  state  of  opu- 
lence, what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  same 
cause  in  our  country,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  products,  and  presenting 
the  greatest  facility  for  improvements?  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  internal  improvements  may  be 
wholly  left  to  the  enterprise  of  the  States  and 
of  individuals.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  much 
might  justly  be  expected  to  be  done  by  them ; 
but  in  a  country  so  new  and  so  extensive  as 
ours,  there  is  room  enough,  said  he,  for  all  the 
General  and  State  Governments  and  individ- 
uals, in  which  to  exert  their  resources.  But 
many  of  the  improvements  contemplated,  said 
Mr.  0.,  are  on  too  great  a  scale  for  the  resources 
of  the  States  or  individuals ;  and  many  of  such 
a  nature,  that  the  rival  jealousy  of  the  States, 
if  left  alone,  might  prevent.  They  required 
the  resources  and  the  general  superintendence 
of  this  Government  to  effect  and  complete 
them. 

But,  said  Mr.  C,  there  are  higher  and  more 
powerful  considerations  why  Congress  ought  to 
take  charge  of  this  subject.  If  we  were  only  to 
consider  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  a  good 
system  of  roads  and  canals,  it  might  indeed  ad- 
mit of  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  not  to 
be  left  wholly  to  individual  exertions;  but 
when  we  come  to  consider  how  intimately  the 
strength  and  political  prosperity  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  connected  with  this  subject,  we  find  the 
most  urgent  reasons  why  we  should  apply  our 
resources  to  them.  In  many  respects,  no  coun- 
try of  equal  population  and  wealth,  possesses 
equal  materials  of  power  with  ours.  The  people, 
in  muscular  power,  in  hardy  and  enterprising 
habits,  and  in  a  lofty  and  gallant  courage,  are 
surpassed  by  none.  In  one  respect,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  in  one  only,  are  we  materially  weak. 
"We  occupy  a  surface  prodigiously  great  in  pro- 
portion to  our  numbers.  The  common  strength 
is  brought  to  bear  with  great  difficulty  on  the 
point  that  may  be  menaced  by  an  enemy.  It 
is  onr  duty,  then,  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  can  be  effected,  to  counteract  this 
weakness.  Good  roads  and  canals  judiciously 
laid  out,  are  the  proper  remedy.  In  the  recent 
war,  how  much  did  we  suffer  for  the  want  of 
them !  Besides  the  tardiness  and  the  conse- 
quential ineffiacy  of  our  military  movements,  to 
what  an  increased  expense  was  the  country 
put  for  the  article  of  transportation  alone !  In 
the  event  of  another  war,  the  saving  in  this 
particular  would  go  far  towards  indemnifying 
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us  for  the  expense  of  constructing  the  means  of 
transportation. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  respect  only,  that 
roads  and  canals  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
country.  Our  power  of  raising  revenue,  in  war 
particularly,  depends,  said  he,  mainly  on  them. 
In  peace  our  revenue  depends  principally  on 
the  imposts,  in  war  this  source,  in  a  great 
measure,  fails,  and  internal  taxes,  to  a  great 
amount,  become  necessary.  Unless  the  means 
of  commercial  intercourse  are  rendered  much 
more  perfect  thsto  they  now  are,  we  shall  never 
be  able  in  war  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies. 
If  taxes  were  collected  in  kind;  if,  for  instance, 
the  farmer  and  mechanic  paid  in  their  surplus 
produce,  then  the  difficulty  would  not  exist,  as, 
in  no  country  on  earth,  is  there  so  great  a  sur- 
plus, in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  in  ours. 
But  such  a  system  of  taxes  is  impossible.  They 
must  be  paid  in  money ;  and,  by  the  constitu- 
tion, must  be  laid  uniformly.  "What,  then,  is 
the  effect?  The  taxes  are  raised  in  every  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  uniformly ;  but  the 
expenditure  must,  in  its  nature,  be  principally 
confined  to  the  scene  of  military  operations. 
This  drains  the  circulating  medium  from  one 
part,  and  accumulates  it  in  another,  and  per- 
haps a  very  distant  one.  The  result,  said  he, 
is  obvious.  Unless  it  can  return  through  the 
operation  of  trade,  the  parts  from  which  the 
constant  drain  takes  place  must  ultimately  be 
impoverished.  Commercial  intercourse  is  the 
true  remedy  to  this  weakness ;  and  the  means  by 
which  that  is  to  be  effected,  are  roads,  canals, 
and  the  coasting  trade.  On  these,  combined 
with  domestic  manufactures,  does  the  moneyed 
capacity  of  this  country,  in  war,  depend.  "With- 
out them,  not  only  will  we  be  unable  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies,  but  the  currency  of -the 
country  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  greatest 
disorder — such  as  we  lately  experienced. 

But  on  this  subject  of  national  power,  what, 
said  Mr.  0.,  can  be  more  important  than  a  per- 
fect unity  in  every  part,  in  feelings  and  senti- 
ments ?  And  what  can  tend  more  powerfully 
to  produce  it,  than  overcoming  the  effects  of 
distance?  ITo  country,  enjoying  freedom,  ever 
occupied  any  thing  like  as  great  an  extent  of 
country  as  this  Bepublic.  One  hundred  years 
ago,  the  most  profound  philosophers  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  even  possible.  They  did  not 
suppose  it  possible  that  a  pure  Bepublic  could 
exist  on  as  great  a  scale  even  as  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain.  "What  then  was  considered  as 
chimerical,  said  Mr.  C,  we  now  have  the  felicity 
to  enjoy ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  such 
is  the  happy  mould  of  our  Government,  so  well 
are  the  State  and  general  powers  blended,  that 
much  of  our  political  happiness  draws  its  origin 
from  the  extent  of  our  Republic.  It  has  ex- 
empted us  from  most  of  the  causes  which  dis- 
tracted the  small  Republics  of  antiquity.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  let  it,  said  he,  be 
forever  kept  in  mind,  that  it  exposes  us  to  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities,  next  to  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty, and  even  to  that  in  its  consequence — dis- 
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union.  We  are  great,  and  rapidly — he  was 
about  to  say  fearfully — growing.  This,  said  he, 
is  our  pride  and  danger — our  weakness  and 
our  strength.  Little,  said  Mr.  0.,  does  he  de- 
serve to  be  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  this 
people,  who  does  not  raise  his  mind  to  these 
truths.  We  ate  under  the  most  imperious  obli- 
gation to  counteract  every  tendency  to  dis- 
union. The  strongest  of  all  cements  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  wisdom,  justice,  and,  above  all,  the 
moderation  of  this  House ;  yet  the  great  subject 
on  which  we  are  now  deliberating,  in  this  re- 
spect, deserves  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Whatever,  said  Mr.  0.,  impedes  the  intercourse 
of  the  extremes  with  this,  the  centre  of  the 
Republic,  weakens  the  Union.  The  more  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  commercial  circulation, 
the  more  extended  that  of  social  intercourse, 
the  more  strongly  are  we  bound  together,  the 
more  inseparable  are  our  destinies.  Those  who 
understand  the  human  heart  best,  know  how 
powerfully  distance  tends  to  break  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature.  Nothing,  not  even  dissim- 
ilarity of  language,  tends  more  to  estrange  man 
from  man.  Let  us  then,  said  Mr.  0.,  bind  the 
Republic  together  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads 
and  canals.  Let  us  conquer  space.  It  is  thus 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Republic  will  be 
brought  within  a  few  days  travel  of  the  centre ; 
it  is  thus  that  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read 
the  news  of  Boston  still  moist  from  the  press. 
The  mail  and  the  press,  said  he,  are  the  nerves 
of  the  body  politic.  By  them  the  slightest 
impression  made  on  the  most  remote  parts,  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  system;  and  the 
more  perfect  the  means  of  transportation,  the 
more  rapid  and  true  the  vibration.  To  aid  us 
in  this  great  work,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
this  Republic,  we  inhabit  a  country  presenting 
the  most  admirable  advantages.  Belted  around, 
as  it  is,  by  lakes  and  oceans,  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  bays  and  rivers,  the  hand  of 
industry  and  art  is  tempted  to  improvement. 
So  situated,  said  he,  blessed  with  a  form  of 
Government  at  once  combining  liberty  and 
strength,  we  may  reasonably  raise  our  eyes  to 
a  most  splendid  future,  if  we  only  act  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  our  advantages.  If,  however, 
neglecting  them,  we  permit  a  low,  sordid,  sel- 
fish, and  sectional  spirit,  to  take  possession  of 
this  House,  this  happy  scene  will  vanish.  We 
will  divide,  and  in  its  consequences  will  follow 
misery  and  despotism. 

To  legislate  for  our  country,  said  Mr.  C,  re- 
quires not  only  the  most  enlarged  views,  but  a 
species  of  self-devotion  not  exacted  in  any 
other.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  so  vari- 
ous in  its  iterests,  what  is  necessary  for  the 
common  good,  may  apparently  be  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  particular  sections.  It  must  be 
submitted  to  as  the  condition  of  our  greatness. 
But  were  we  a  small  Republic,  were  we  con- 
fined to  the  ten  miles  square,  the  selfish  instincts 
of  onr  nature  might,  in  most  cases,  be  relied  on 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Such,  then,  being  the  obvious  advantages  of  in- 


ternal improvements,  why,  said  Mr.  0.,  should 
the  House  hesitate  to  commence  the  system  ? 
He  understood  there  were,  with  some  members, 
constitutional  objections.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress is  objected  to — first,  that  they  have  none 
to  cut  a  road  or  canal  through  a  State,  without 
its  consent ;  and  next,  that  the  public  moneys 
can  only  be  appropriated  to  effect  the  particular 
powers  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  The 
first  of  these  objections,  it  is  plain,  does  not 
apply  to  this  bill.  No  particular  road  or  canal 
is  proposed  to  be  cut  through  any  State.  The 
bill  simply  appropriates  money  to  the  general 
purposes  of  improving  the  means  of  communi- 
cation. When  a  bill  is  introduced  to  apply  the 
money  to  a  particular  object  in  any  State,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  question  be  fairly  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  0.  gave  no  opinion  on  this  point. 
In  fact,  he  scarcely  thought  it  worth  the  dis- 
cussion, since  the  good  sense  of  the  States  might 
be  relied  on.  They  will,  in  all  cases,  readily 
yield  their  assent.  The  fear  is  in  a  different 
direction ;  in  a  too  great  solicitude  to  obtain  an 
undue  share  to  be  expended  within  their  re- 
spective limits.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  under- 
stood that  this  was  not  the  objection  insisted 
on.  It  was  mainly  urged  that  the  Congress 
can  only  apply  the  public  money  in  execution 
of  the  enumerated  powers.  He  was  no  advo- 
cate for  refined  arguments  on  the  constitution. 
The  instrument  was  not  intended  as  a  thesis  for 
the  logician  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  on.  It 
ought  to  be  construed  with  plain,  good  sense ; 
and  what  can  be  more  express  than  the  consti- 
tution on  this  very  point  ?  The  first  power 
delegated  to  Congress,  is  comprised  in  these 
words :  "  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States."  First — the  power  is 
given  to  lay  taxes ;  next,  the  objects  are  enu- 
merated to  which  the  money  accruing  from  the 
exercise  of  this  power  may  be  applied ;  to  pay 
the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and 
promote  the  general  welfare ;  and  last,  the  rule 
for  laying  the  taxes  is  prescribed — that  all  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform.  If 
the  framers  had  intended  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
money  to  the  powers  afterwards  enumerated 
and  defined,  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
to  have  expressed  it  plainly.  He  knew  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  words  "  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,"  which  he  had  just  cited, 
were  not  intended  to  be  referred  to  the  power 
of  laying  taxes,  contained  in  the  first  part  of 
the  section,  but  that  they  are  to  be  understood 
as  distinct  and  independent  powers,  granted  in 
general  terms ;  and  are  gratified  by  a  more  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  powers  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  constitution.  If  such  were  in  fact 
the  meaning,  surely  nothing,  can  be  conceived 
more  bungling  and  awkward  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  framers  have  communicated  their 
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intention.  If  it  were  their  intention  to  make  a 
summary  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  general 
terms,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  particularly 
defined  and  enumerated,  they  should  have  told 
us  so  plainly  and  distinctly ;  and  if  the  words 
"to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,"  were  intended 
for  this  summary,  they  should  have  headed  the 
list  of  our  powers,  and  it  should  have  been  stat- 
ed, that  to  effect  these  general  objects,  the  fol- 
lowing specific-powers  were  granted.  He  ask- 
ed the  members  to  read  the  section  with  atten- 
tion, and  it  would,  he  conceived,  plainly  appear 
that  such  could  not  be  the  intention.  The 
whole  section  seemed  to  him  to  be  about  taxes. 
It  plainly  commenced  and  ended  with  it,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  strained  than  to  suppose 
the  intermediate  words  "  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare,"  were  to  be  taken  as  independent  and 
distinct  powers.  Forced,  however,  as  such  a 
construction  was,  he  might  admit  it,  and  urge 
that  the  words  do  constitute  a  part  of  the  enu- 
merated powers.  The  constitution,  said  he, 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads.  He  knew  the  interpre- 
tation which  was  usually  given  to  these  words, 
confined  our  power  to  that  of  designating  only 
the  post-roads ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
word  "  establish,"  comprehended  something 
more.  But,  suppose  the  constitution  to  be  silent, 
said  Mr.  0.,  why  Bhould  we  be  confined  in  the 
application  of  money  to  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers? There  is  nothing  in  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  that  he  could  perceive,  why  it  should  be 
so  restricted;  and  the  habitual  and  uniform 
practice  of  the  Government  coincided  with  his 
opinion.  Our  laws  are  full  of  instances  of 
money  appropriated  without  any  reference  to 
the  enumerated  powers.  "We  granted,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  or  nearly  so,  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Carac- 
cas,  and  a  very  large  sum,  at  two  different 
times,  to  the  Saint  Domingo  refugees.  If  we 
are  restricted  in  the  use  of  our  money  to  the 
enumerated  powers,  on  what  principle,  said  he, 
can  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  be  justified  ?  To 
pass  over  many  other  instances,  the  identical 
power  which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion, 
has,  in  several  instances,  been  exercised.  To 
look  no  further  back,  at  the  last  session  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  granted  to  complete  the 
Cumberland  road.  In  reply  to  this  uniform 
course  of  legislation,  Mr.  C.  expected  it  would 
be  said,  that  our  constitution  was  founded  on 
positive  and  written  principles,  and  not  on  pre- 
cedents. He  did  not  deny  the  position;  but 
he  introduced  these  instances  to  prove  the  uni- 
form sense  of  Congress,  and  the  country,  (for 
they  had  not  been  objected  to,)  as  to  our  pow- 
ers ;  and  surely,  said  he,  they  furnish  better  evi- 
dence of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, than  the  most  refined  and  subtle  arguments. 
Let  it  not  be  urged,  that  the  construction  for 
which  he  contended,  gave  a  dangerous  extent 
to  the  powers  of  Congress.    In  this  point  of 


view,  he  conceived  it  to  be  more  safe  than  the 
opposite.  By  giving  a  reasonable  extent  to  the 
money  power,  it  exempted  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  strained  and  forced  construction 
to  the  other  enumerated  powers.  For  instance, 
he  said,  if  the  public  money  could  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  as  he  contended, 
then  there  was  no  constitutional  difficulty  in 
that  purchase ;  but,  if  it  could  not,  then  were 
we  compelled  either  to  deny  that  we  had  the 
power  to  purchase,  or  to  strain  some  of  the 
enumerated,  powers  to  prove  our  right.  It  had, 
for  instance,  been  said,  that  we  had  the  right 
to  purchase,  under  the  power  to  admit  new 
States — a  construction,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  far  more  forced  than  the  one  for  which  he 
contended.  Such  are  my  views,  said  he,  on 
our  right  to  pass  this  bill. 

He  believed  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
not  be  much  endangered  by  a  doubt  of  the 
power,  as  he  conceived  on  that  point  there 
were  not  many  who  were  opposed.  The  mode 
is  principally  objected  to.  A  system,  it  is  con- 
tended, ought  to  be  presented  before  the  money 
is  appropriated.  He  thought  differently.  To 
set  apart  the  fund  appeared  to  him  to  be  natu- 
rally the  first  act ;  at  least  he  took  it  to  be  the 
only  practicable  course.  A  bill  filled  with  de- 
tails would  have  but  a  faint  prospect  of  passing. 
The  enemies  to  any  possible  system  in  detail, 
and  those  who  are  opposed  in  principle,  would 
unite  and  defeat  it.  Though  he  was  unwilling 
to  incorporate  details  in  the  bill,  yet  he  was 
not  adverse  to  presenting  his  views  on  that 
point.  The  first  great  object  was  to  perfect  the 
communication  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  This 
might  be  fairly  considered  as  the  principal  ar- 
tery of  the  whole  system.  The  next  was  the 
connection  of  the  Lakes  with  the  Hndson  Eiver. 
In  a  political,  commercial,  and  military  point 
of  view,  few  objects  could  be  more  important. 
The  next  object  of  chief  importance  was  to  con- 
nect all  the  great  commercial  points  on  the 
Atlantic,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  with  the 
Western  States ;  and,  finally,  to  perfect  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  West  and  New  Orleans. 
These  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  great  objects. 
There  were  others,  no  doubt  of  great  import- 
ance, which  would  receive  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment. The  fund  proposed  to  be%et  apart  in 
this  bill  was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  which  was  doubtless  too 
small  to  effect  such  great  objects  of  itself;  but 
it  wonld  be  a  good  beginning ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  when  it  was  once  begun,  the  great  work 
will  be  finished.  If  the  bill  succeeds  at  the 
next  session,  the  details  can  ,be  arranged,  and 
the  system  commenced.  He  could  not  consider 
those  who  objected  merely  to  the  mode  to  be 
very  hearty  in  favor  of  the  system.  Every 
member  must  know  that  in  all  great  measures 
it  is  necessary  to  concede  something — as  it  is 
impossible  to  make  all  think  alike  in  the  mi- 
nutias  of  the  measure  who  are  agreed  in  princi- 
ple.   A  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
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the  thing  itself  is  Almost  sure  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  liberal  spirit  of  concession.  The  com- 
mittee who  introduced  this  bill  gave  it  the 
shape  in  their  opinion  the  most  proper  in  itself 
and  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  If  it  cannot 
pass  in  its  present  form  and  under  the  present 
circumstances,  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful 
whether  it  ever  will.  He  felt  a  deep  solicitude 
in  relation  to  it  He  was  anxious  that  this  Con- 
gress should  have  the  reputation  of  it,  and  he 
was  the  more  so,  on  account  of  the  feelings 
which  had  been  created  against  it.  No  body 
of  men,  in  his  opinion,  ever  better  merited  the 
confidence  of  the  country  than  this  Congress. 
For  wisdom,  firmness,  and  industry,  it  had  never 
been  excelled.  To  its  acts  he  appealed  for  the 
truth  of  his  assertions.  The  country  already 
began  to  experience  the  benefit  of  its  foresight 
and  firmness.  The  diseased  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  many  thought  incurable,  and 
most  thought  could  not  he  healed  in  so  short  a 
time,  begins  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  speedy 
health.  Uninfluenced  by  any  other  considera- 
tions than  love  of  country  and  duty,  Said  he, 
let  us  add  this  to  the  many  useful  measures  al- 
ready adopted.  The  money  cannot  he  appro- 
priated to  a  more  exalted  use.  Every  portion 
of  the  community,  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and 
merchant,  will  feel  its  good  effects ;  andj  what 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  strength  of 
the  community  will  be  augmented,  and  its  po- 
litical prosperity  rendered  more  secure. 

Mr.  P10KEEIN&  said  he  did  not  admit  the  lati- 
tude of  construction  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhottn,)  who  in- 
troduced the  bill,  to  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  had  quoted.  Congress  had  pow- 
er "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  " — for  what  purpose  ?  in  order  "  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
Hence,  the  gentleman  inferred,  that  as  public 
roads  and  canals  would  promote  the  general 
welfare,  therefore  Congress  had  power  to  make 
roads  and  canals.  If  this  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  be  correct,  then  the  subsequent 
enumeration  of  powers  to  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress was  superfluous ;  for  the  terms  "  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare,"  would  embrace  the 
following  enumerated  powers,  and  every  other 
imaginable  power,  the  exercise  of  which  would 
promote  the  "  general  welfare."  The  object 
for  which  the  constitution  was  ordained,  is  ex- 
plicitly declared  to  be  "  to  promote  the  general 
welfare ; "  and  the  like  words  at  the  head  of 
the  specified  powers  appeared  to  Mr.  P.  as  in- 
tended to  mark  the  line  within  which  the  pow- 
ers expressed  or  fairly  implied  should  be  exer- 
cised :  they  must  all  have  for  their  object  the 
"  general  welfare."  Then  follows  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress ;  all  of 
which  are  manifestly  calculated  "to  promote 
the  general  welfare."  From  the  specific  powers 
granted  to  Congress  "to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads,"  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  had  inferred,  that  Congress  had  power 


to  make  roads,  on  which  the  post-riders  might 
travel.  This  construction  Mr.  P.  believed  to  be 
altogether  erroneous.  He  remembered  that  the 
supposition,  that  Congress  might,  under  that 
clause,  exercise  the  power  of  making  roads,  in 
any  State,  and  where  they  pleased,  was  offered 
as  a  serious  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  Mr.  P.  (then  living  in  that  State)  was 
a  member.  And  his  recollection  was  probably 
the  more  perfect,  because  he  answered  the  ob- 
jections, observing  that  the  power  "to  estab- 
lish post-offices  and  post-roads,"  could  intend  no 
more  than  the  power  to  direct  where  post- 
offices  should  be  kept,  and  on  what  roads  the 
mails  should  be  carried ;  and  this  answer  ap- 
peared then  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

But  while  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  speaking,  it  had  occurred  to  Mr.  P., 
that  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  make  roads 
and  canals,  it  must  necessarily  be  an  implied 
one,  and  under  the  express  power  "  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  To 
give  facility  and  safety  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  to  that  between  the  several  States,  in  what 
is  called  the  coasting  trade.  Congress  had  caused 
light-houses  and  beacons  to  be  erected,  piers  in 
rivers  to  be  constructed,  and  the  coast  to  be 
surveyed,  to  ascertain  and  mark  dangerous 
shoals.  But  commerce  (which  consisted  in  the 
exchange  of  commodities)  was  carried  on  by 
land,  as  well  as  by  water ;  and  if  Congress,  un- 
der the  clause  for  regulating  commerce,  could 
rightfully  do,  what,  from  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  they  had  been  doing  and  without 
a  single  objection — erecting  light-houses,  bea- 
cons, and  piers,  to  give  facility  and  safety  to 
commerce  by  water ;  why  should  they  not  ex- 
ercise the  like  power  to  facilitate,  secure,  and 
render  less  expensive,  by  means  of  roads  and 
canals,  the  commerce  by  lemdf  This,  as  it  had 
occurred,  Mr.  P.  suggested  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Boot  proceeded  to  support  his  motion, 
(to  strike  out  the  words  "roads  and,")  and 
said,  if  the  national  resources  were  to  be 
directed  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the 
country,  let  them  be  applied  to  objects  the 
least  interfering  with  State  policy,  with  State 
rights  and  sovereignty,  and  the  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  to  aid  in  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  These  provisions,  in 
the  constitution  he  presumed  would  chiefly  be 
relied  on  as  giving  power  to  Congress  to  act  at 
all  upon  these  subjects.  It  would  hardly  be 
pretended,  he  said,  that  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish post-offices  confers  the  power  to  lay  out  and 
work  roads  in  despite  of  State  regulations.  The 
construction  of  roads  is  a  municipal  regulation, 
generally  much  more  limited  in  its  operation 
than  the  confines  of  a  State.  Except  in  some 
great  leading  roads,  the  convenience  of  coun- 
ties and  towns  and  even  of  neighborhoods,  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  chiefly  consulted.  Boads,  said 
Mr.  B.,  even  great  leading  ones,  are  used  more 
by  the  inhabitants  of  their  vicinity  than  by 
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travellers  from  a  distance.  Not  so  with  canals. 
They  may  connect  distant  States;  unite  in 
commercial  connections  remote  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  chain  them  together  in  bands  not  to 
be  severed  by  ambition  or  faction.  The  distant 
boatman,  the  distant  merchant,  make  use  of  the 
canal,  and  by  that  means  enhance  the  value  of 
the  farmer's  produce,  and  reduce  the  price  of 
merchandise  necessary  for  his  comfort.  The 
inhabitants  of  its  immediate  vicinity  derive  no 
material  advantages  from  it  which  are  not 
shared  in  nearly  an  equal  degree  by  their  more 
remote  neighbors,  unless,  as  sometimes  may 
happen,  a  village  or  town  shall  spring  up  in 
consequence.  Canals,  are  therefore,  said  he, 
more  properly  an  object  of  national  regard. 
Let  your  surplus  treasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  it 
would  seem  that  you  have  much  of  it,  and  I 
shall  not  urge  the  more  rapid  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  nor  the  repeal  of  any  of  the  taxes 
at  this  time;  let  your  surplus  treasure  destined 
by  this  bill,  not  to  be  wasted,  I  hope,  but  to  the 
achievement  of  great  schemes  of  national  gran- 
deur, be  directed  exclusively  to  the  construction 
of  canals.  Gentlemen,  said  Sir.  E.,  may  sup- 
pose that  I  have  my  eye  directed  to  the  con- 
templated great  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of 
the  upper  lakes  with  those  of  the  Hudson  River. 
I  have,  sir,  I  candidly  confess,  I  have.  If  we 
are  to  go  on  in  this  way ;  if  we  are  to  expend 
the  national  resources  on  objects  of  this  kind, 
said  he,  without  waiting  to  examine  our  consti- 
tutional powers,  I  wish  to  see  a  great  national 
work  accomplished;  to  see  the  waters  of  the 
Lakes  connected  with  the  Hudson  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Michigan  with  the  Wisconsin  and  the 
Illinois,  and  Erie  with  the  Wabash  and  Ohio. 
The  intercourse  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States  might  then  form  a  ligature  and  a  ce- 
ment which  no  Hartford  Convention  could  ever 
dissolve. 

Mr.  E.  proceeded  to  show  that  a  fund  set 
apart  for  the  construction  of  roads  would  not 
only  operate  very  unequally  upon  different 
States,  but  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  roads 
themselves.  From  what  he  had  heard  stated, 
he  said,  he  presumed  that  the  first  object  was 
the  great  leading  post-road  from  Portland  to 
Savannah,  and  perhaps  he  might  say  from  Wis- 
casset,  or  even  the  bay  of  Passamaqnoddy  to 
St.  Mary's.  This  road,  he  said,  was  already 
made  from  Wilmington  in  Delaware,  to  Port- 
land in  Maine,  and  he  believed  still  further 
eastward.  It  is  generally  turnpiked,  and  by  in- 
corporated companies,  who  own  the  road,  re- 
ceive a  toll,  and  are  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
Will  those  corporations,  he  asked,  permit  you 
to  apply  any  portion  of  your  fund  on  their 
roads,  under  your  direction,  and  without  their 
consent  ?  They  might  thank  you  for  the  money, 
but  never  permit  yon  to  lessen  their  tolls,  nor 
to  work  upon  the  roads,  unless  corresponding 
with  their  wishes  and  under  their  direction.  If 
you  were  to  attempt  to  lay  out  a  new  road,  or 
to  assume  to  yourselves  the  present  one,  I 
imagine,  said  Mr.  E.,  that  you  would  find  your- 


self unequal  to  the  task  of  its  execution.  An 
assessment  of  damages  to  individuals  or  cor- 
porations, by  authorities  under  your  control, 
and  an  enforcement  of  your  assumed  powers, 
might  meet  with  some  little  obstacle  from  State 
obstinacy,  if  yon  please,  and  eventually  induce 
you  to  believe  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject.  Tour  money  and  your  tolls,  au- 
thority and  all,  would  then  sink  into  one  com- 
mon grave. 

A  good  road  from  Baltimore,  said  Mr.  E.,  to 
this  Metropolis,  is  yearly  completed.  The  art  of 
constructing  turnpike  roads,  and  he  might  say 
science,  too.  for  it  was  reduced  to  a  science, 
was  travelling,  like  empire,  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  and  to  the  Southwest.  It  would  present- 
ly find  its  way,  aided  by  "  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,"  from  this  city  even  through  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  The  enterprise  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  of  capitalists,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  State  Legislatures,  already 
wise,  but  daily  becoming  more  so,  will  eventu- 
ally effect  the  object. 

Mr.  Clay  (Speaker)  observed,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  enter  into  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject ;  he  wished  only  to  say  that 
he  had  long  thought  that  there  were  no  two 
subjects  which  would  engage  the  attention  of 
the  National  Legislature  more  worthy  of  its  de- 
liberate consideration,  than  those  of  internal 
improvements  and  domestic  manufactures.  He 
rose,  however,  principally  to  express  his  thanks 
to  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  CALnoOT)  for  bringing  this  bill  before 
Congress,  and  for  the  able  and  luminous  view 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  committee,  of 
the  importance  and  utility  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  to  oppose  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  He  con- 
ceived the  first  and  only  step  necessary  to  be 
taken  at  the  present  session,  was  to  set  apart 
and  make  an  inviolable  pledge  of  the  fund.  If 
we  attempt  any  thing  beyond  this ;  if  we  touch 
the  details ;  if  we  go  into  a  specification  of  the 
objects  on  which  the  fund  is  to  be  expended, 
the  inevitable  effect  will  be,  that  we  shall  do 
nothing.  Whether  it  was  better  to  establish  a 
board  for.  the  appropriation  of  the  fund,  or  to 
distribute  it  among  the  several  States,  and  what 
were  the  national  objects  which  demand  its  ap- 
plication, were  posterior  questions,  which  ought 
to  be  discussed  and  decided  hereafter. 

Mr.  C.  said  that,  as  to  the  constitutional  point 
which  had  been  made,  he  had  not  a  doubt  on 
his  mind;  but  it  was  not  necessary,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  embarrass  the  passage  of  the  bill  with 
the  argument  of  that  point  at  this  time.  It  was 
a  sufficient  answer,  to  say  that  the  power  was 
not  now  to  be  exercised.  It  was  proposed 
merely  to  designate  the  fund,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  proceeds  of  it  came  in,  to  invest 
them  in  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  thus  be  accumulating ;  and  Congress 
could,  at  some  future  day,  examine  into  the 
constitutionality  of  the  question ;  and,  if  it  has 
the  power,  it  would  exercise  it ;  if  it  has  not, 
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the  constitution,  there  could  be  very  little  doubt, 
would  be  so  amended  as  to  confer  it.  It  was 
quite  obvious,  however,  that  Congress  might  so 
direct  the  application  of  the  fund,  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
States,  and  thus  avoid  the  difficulty  which  had 
been  started.  It  might  distribute  it  among 
those  objects  of  private  enterprise  which  called 
for  national  patronage,  in  the  form  of  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock  of  incorporated  com- 
panies, such  as  that  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal,  and  other  similar  institutions. 
Perhaps  that  might  be  the  best  way  to  employ 
the  fund ;  but  he  repeated,  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  go  into  that  inquiry. 

With  regard  to  the  g&eral  importance  of 
the  proposition — the  effect  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  cementing  the  Union — in  facilitating 
internal  trade — in  augmenting  the  wealth  and 
the  population  of  the  country,  he  would  not 
consume  the  time  of  the  committee  in  discussing 
those  interesting  topics,  after  the  able  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  his  friend 
from  South  Carolina.  In  reply  to  those  who 
thought  that  internal  improvements  had  better 
be  left  to  the  several  States,  he  would  ask,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  candor  of  every  one,  if  there 
were  not  various  objects  in  which  many  States 
were  interested,  and  which,  requiring  therefore 
joint  co-operation,  would,  if  not  taken  up  by 
the  General  Government,  be  neglected,  either 
for  the  want  of  resources,  or  from  the  difficulty 
of  regulating  their  respective  contributions? 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  at  the  rapids ;  the  canal, 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes ;  the  great  turn- 
pike road  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana.  These,  and  similar  objects,  were 
stamped  with  a  national  character;  and  they 
required  the  wisdom  and  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion to  accomplish  them.  No  particular  State 
felt  an  individual  interest  sufficient  to  execute 
improvements  of  such  magnitude.  They  must 
be  patronized,  efficaciously  patronized,  by  the 
General  Government,  or  they  never  would  be 
accomplished. 

The  practical  effect  of  turnpike  roads  in  cor- 
recting the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  of  the  great  expan- 
sion of  our  Eepublic,  and  in  conquering  space 
itself,  as  was  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  is  about  to  be  demonstrated  by 
the  great  turnpike  road  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling.  That  road  is  partially  executed,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  in  about  three 
years.  In  the  mean  time,  Maryland  is  extend- 
ing a  line  of  turnpike  roads  from  Baltimore  to 
Cumberland,  which  is  also  partially  finished, 
and  will  be  oompleted  in  the  same  period. 
Three  years  from  the  present  time,  we  shall 
have  a  continued  line  of  turnpike  roads  from 
Baltimore  to  Ohio.  The  ordinary  time  requisite 
to  travel  from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore,  prior  to 
the  erection  of  these  roads,  was  eight  days. 
When  the- roads  are  completed,  the  same  jour- 
ney may  be  performed  in  three  days.  The  dis- 
tance, in  effect,  between  those  two  points,"  will 


be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  five-eighths, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  will  be  brought  five 
days  nearer  to  each  other.  Similar  results  will 
follow  wherever  this  species  of  improvement  is 
effected.  My  friend  from  Louisiana  says,  his 
State  wants  no  roads.  Does  she  want  no 
levees?  But  Mr.  0.  conceived  that  no  State 
was  more  interested  in  the  making  of  good 
roads.  The  most  vulnerable  to  a  foreign  enemy 
of  all  the  points  of  our  country,  Louisiana  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  dependent  upon  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union  for  the  means  of  her 
defence.  Is  she  not,  therefore,  deeply  interest- 
ed in  multiplying  the  channels  by  which  those 
means  may  be  transported  to  her  ?  If  two  great 
roads,  the  one  following  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
and  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  other,  the 
maritime  coast,  shall  terminate  at  New  Orleans, 
will  not  the  security  of  Louisiana  be  greatly 
increased  ? 

Mr.  0.  owned  that  he  felt  anxiously  desirous 
for  the  success  of  this  measure.  He  was  anx- 
ious, from  its  intrinsic  merits,  from  his  sincere 
conviction  of  its  tendency  greatly  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  common  country.  He  was 
anxious,  from  other,  perhaps  more  selfish,  con- 
siderations. He  wished  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gress to  have  the  merit  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  this  great  work.  He  wished  this  Con- 
gress, who,  in  his  opinion,  had  so  many  other 
just  grounds  for  the  national  approbation,  not- 
withstanding the  obloquy  which  had  attended 
a  single  unfortunate  measure,  to  add  this  new 
claim  to  the  public  gratitude.  He  even  antici- 
pated pleasure  from  the  reflection,  distant  as  it 
might  be,  that  the  traveller,  as  he  comfortably 
prosecutes  his  journey  on  some  road,  or  glides 
down  on  some  canal,  erected  in  virtue  of  this 
bill,  will  say,  I  owe  this  facility,  this  conveni- 
ence, to  the  providence  and  sagacity  of  the 
Fourteenth  Congress.  But,  Mr.  C.  said,  he 
must  repress  his  feelings  on  this  stfbject.  He 
had  risen  to  oppose  the  amendment.  Let  us 
leave  details  to  our  successors.  We  cannot  ac- 
complish every  thing  at  once.  Like  the  objects 
of  the  bill,  our  measures  must  be  necessarily 
progressive.  Every  thing  is  hazarded  by  en- 
cumbering the  bill  with  too  much  detail.  In- 
deed, he  doubted  whether  we  had  a  sufficient 
stock  of  local  information  yet  collected,  to  guide 
our  judgments  in  designating  the  various  ob- 
jects of  internal  improvement  which  may  re- 
quire the  fostering  care  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  provide  the  ways  and  means. 
Let  our  successors  judiciously  apply  them.  He 
would  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Weight's  motion  to  strike  out  the  first 
section,  was  decided  in  the  negative — ayes  61, 
noes  70.  The  committee  then  rose  and  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  House ;  and  the  House 
adjourned. 


Sattjkday,  February  8. 
Internal  Improvement. 
The  engrossed  bill  to  set  apart  and  pledge,  as 
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a  fund  for  internal  improvement,  the  bonus  and 
United  States  share  of  the  dividends  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  was  read  the  thirj|Jhne,  and  £he 
question  stated,  "  Shall  the  hill  paW" 

Mr.  Randolph  rose  and  spoke  nearly  three 
hours  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Sheffey  stated  the  reasons  which  would 
prevent  his  voting  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  the  bill,  and  replied 
to  Mr.  Randolph  and  others. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  "Weight, 
successively  renewed  their  opposition  to  the 
bill ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  again  spoke  in  its  sup- 
port. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
86,  nays  84,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Avery,  Baker, 
Bateman,  Betts,  Birdsall,  Birdseye,  Breokenridge, 
Brooks,  Cady,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Chappell,  Clark  of 
New  York,  Clendennin,  Comstock,  Condict,  Conner, 
Creighton,  Crooheron,  Culpeper,  Darlington,  Findlay, 
Forsyth,  Gaston,  Glasgow,  Gold,  Griffin,  Grosvenor, 
Halm,  Hall,  Hammond,  Harrison,  Heister,  Hendricks, 
Hopkinson,  Huger,  Hulbert,  Ingham,  Irving  of  New 
York,  Jackson,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kent,  Kerr  of 
Virginia,  Little,  Love,  Lovett,  Lumpkin,  Lyle,  Wil- 
liam P.  Maclay,  McKee,  Middleton,  Milnor,  Moffitt, 
Moore,  Murfree,  J.  Nelson,  Newton,  Ormsby,  Peter, 
Pickens,  Pickering,  Powell,  Boss,  Savage,  Sohenck, 
Sharpe,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Virginia, 
Tate,  Taylor  of  New  York,  Taylor  of  South  Carolina, 
Telfair,  Townsend,  Wallace,  Webster,  Wendover, 
Whiteside,  Wilde,  Wilkin,  Willoughby,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, William  Wilson,  Yancey,  and  Yates. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Atherton,  Baer, 
Barbour,  Bassett,  Baylies,  Bennett,  Blount,  Boss, 
Bradbury,  Brown,  Bryan,  Burwell,  Cannon,  Carr  of 
Massachusetts,  Champion,  Cilley,  Clarke  of  North 
Carolina,  Clayton,  Cook,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Daven- 
port, Desha,  Dickens,  Edwards,  Fletcher,  Golds- 
borough,  Goodwyn,  Hale,  Hardin,  Hawes,  Hooks, 
Hungerford,  Irwin  of  Pennsylvania,  Jewett,  Johnson 
of  Virginia,  King,  Langdon,  Law,  Lowndes,  Lyon, 
William  Maclay,  Marsh,  Mason,  McCoy,  McLean, 
Miller,  Mills,  Hugh  Nelson,  Thos.  M.  Nelson,  Noyes, 
Parris,  Piper,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Randolph,  -Reed, 
Bice,  Roane,  Robertson,  Root,  Ruggles,  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Southard,  Stearns,  Strong,  Stuart,  Sturges, 
Taggart,  Tallmadge,  Taul  Thomas,  Tyler,  Vose, 
Ward  of  Massachusetts,  Ward  of  New  York,  Ward  of 
New  Jersey,  Wheaton,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodward, 
and  Wright. 

So  the  hill  was  passed. 


Tuesday,  February  11. 

Mr.  Jaokson  from  the  committee  yesterday 
appointed  on  that  subject,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  read,  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  by  the  House : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock :  That  two  per- 
sons be  appointed  tellers,  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to 
make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  delivered. 
That  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote, 


and  the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assembled 
as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of 
the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice  President, 
and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Journal  of  the  two  Houses." 

Messrs.  Jaokson  and  Pitkin  were  appointed 
tellers  on  the  part  of  this  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jackson, 

Ordered,  That  when  the  members  of  the  Sen-_ 
ate  appear  to-morrow,  in  the  Chamber  of  this' 
House,  the  President  shall  be  conducted  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Speaker ;  and  that  the  Clerk  of  this 
House  inform  the  Senate  of  these  proceedings. 

Colonization  of  Free  Negro&. 

Mr.  Piokeeing,'  from  the  Committee  on  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  made  a  report  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  American  society  for  colonizing  the  free 
people  of  color  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read ;  when  Mr.  P.  reported  a  joint  resolution 
concerning  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  colonizing  free  people  of  color  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa,  which  was  read  twice,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  report  and  resolution  are  as  follow  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial 
of.,  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
"  American  Society  for  colonizing  the  free  people  of 
color  of  the  United  States,"  have  had  the  same  under 
their  deliberate  consideration.  The  subject  is  of  such 
magnitude,  and  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  it 
is  with  much  diffidence  they  present  their  views  of  it 
to  the  House. 

Were  it  simply  a  question  of  founding  a  colony, 
numerous  and  well-known  precedents  show  with  what 
facility  the  work  might  be  accomplished.  Every  new 
Territory  established  by  our  Government,  constitutes 
indeed  a  colony,  formed  with  great  ease,  because  it  is 
only  an  extension  of  homogeneous  settlements.  But 
in  contemplating  the  colonization  of  the  free  people 
of  color,  it  seemed  obviously  necessary  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course.  Their  distinct  character  and  relative 
condition  render  an  entire  separation  from  our  own 
States  and  Territories  indispensable.  And  this  sepa- 
ration must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuance. Hence,  it  seems  manifest  that  these  people 
cannot  be  colonized  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  were  not  far  distant,  the  rapidly  ex- 
tending settlements  of  our  white  inhabitants  would 
soon  reach  them ;  and  the  evil' now  felt  would  be  re- 
newed, probably  with  aggravated  mischief.  Were 
the  colony  to  be  remote,  it  must  be  planted  on  lands 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  native  tribes  of  the 
country.  And  could  a  territory  be  purchased,  the 
transporting  of  the  colonists  thither  would  be  vastly 
expensive,  their  subsistence  for  a  time  difficult,  and  a 
body  of  troops  would  be  required  for  their  protection. 
And  after  all,  should  these  difficulties  be  overcome, 
the  original  evil  would  at  length  recur  by  the  exten- 
sion of  our  white  population.  In  the  mean  time,  should 
the  colony  so  increase  as  to  become  a  nation,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  quarrels  and  destructive  wars 
which  would  ensue,  especially  if  the  slavery  of  people 
of  color  should  continue,  and  accompany  the  whites 
in  their  migrations. 

Turning  our  eyes  from  our  own  country,  no  other 
adapted  to  the  colony  in  contemplation  presented  it- 
self to  our  view  nearer  than  Africa,  the  native  land 
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of  negroes ;  and  probably,  that  is  the  only  country  on 
the  globe  to  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  transfer 
our  free  people  of  color  with  safety,  and  advantage  to 
themselves  and  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the  country 
which,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  seems  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  that  distinct  family  of  mankind. 
And  while  it  presents  the  fittest  asylum  for  the  free 
people  of  color,  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  improve- 
ments in  civilization,  morals  and  religion,  which  the 
humane  and  enlightened  memorialists  have  conceived 
it  possible,  in  process  of  time,  to  spread  over  that 
great  continent. 

Should  the  measure  suggested  be  approved,  an  im- 
portant question  occurs — In  what  way  shall  its  execu- 
tion be  essayed  f 

A  prelisemary  step  would  he,  to  provide  for  the 
perfect  neutrality  of  the  colony,  by  the  explicit  assent 
and  engagement  of  all  the  civilized  powers,  whatever 
dissensions  may  at  any  time  arise  among  themselves. 

The  next  important  question  is — Will  it  he  expe- 
dient to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony 
in  Africa,  or  to  make  to  Great  Britain  a  proposal  to 
receive  the  emigrants  from  the  United  States  into  her 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  ? 

At  Sierra  Leone,  the  first  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  a  few  free  people  of  color  from  the 
United  States  have  been  admitted.  A  gradual  addi- 
tion from  the  same  source  (and  such  would  he  the 
natural  progress)  would  occasion  no  embarrassment 
either  in  regard  to  their  sustenance  or  government. 
Would  the  British  Government  consent  to  receive 
such  an  accession  of  emigrants,  however  eventually 
considerable,  from  the  United  States  ?  Would  that 
Government  agree  that,  at  the  period  when  that 
colony  shall  he  capable  of  self-government  and  self- 
protection,  it  shall  be  declared  independent  ?  In  the 
mean  time,  will  it  desire  to  monopolize  the  commerce 
of  the  colony  ?  This  would  be  injurious  to  the  colo- 
nists as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  Should  that 
country,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil  and  other  circum- 
stances, hold  out  sufficient  allurements,  and  draw  to 
it,  from  the  United  States,  the  great  body  of  the  free 
people  of  color,  these  would  form  its  strength,  and  its 
ability  to  render  its  commerce  an  object  of  considera- 
tion. Now,  as  the  great  and  permanent  benefit  of  the 
colonists  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  estab- 
lishment, will  the  British  Government  decline  a  propo- 
sition calculated  to  give  to  that  benefit  the  important 
extension  which  will  arise  from  a  freedom  of  com- 
merce to  those,  at  least,  at  whose  expense,  and  by 
whose  means,  the  colony  shall  he  essentially  ex- 
tended ?  Should  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
be  effected,  no  further  negotiation,  nor  any  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  of  money,  will  he  require/1.  The 
work  already  commenced  will  he  continued,  simply 
of  carrying  to  Sierra  Leone  all  who  are  willing  to 
embark. 

It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  confine  the  mi- 
grations to  a  single  colony.  The  two  distinct  and 
independent  colonies,  established  and  protected  by 
two  independent  powers,  would  naturally  imbibe  the 
spirit  and  distinctions  of  their  patrons  and  protectors, 
and  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both. 
Even  the  simple  fact  of  separate  independence  would 
eventually  tend  to  produce  collisionsi  and  wars  be- 
tween the  two  establishments,  (unless,  indeed,  they 
were  far  removed  from  each  other,)  and  perhaps  de- 
feat the  further  humane  and  exalted  views  of  those 
who  projected  them.  The  spirit  which  animated  the 
founders  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  would  be  ex- 
erted to  effect  a  union  of  design  and  the  cordial  co- 


operation of  the  British  Government  with  our  own  ; 
and,  it  might  be  hoped,  not  without  success.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  a  stipulation 
in  the  last  T^lny  of  Peace,  by  which  the  two  Gov- 
ernments stand  pledged  to  each  other  to  use  then- 
best  endeavors  to  effect  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  while  the  proposed  institution  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  slavery  actually  ex- 
isting. 

If,  however,  such  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
should  be  wanting,  then  the  design  of  forming  a 
separate  colony  might  be  announced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ministers  to  the  maritime  powers;  and  their 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the  colony  obtained. 

Y<mr  committee  do  not  think  it  proper  to  pursue 
the  subject  any  further  at  this  time  ;  but  that  the 
Government  should  wait  the  result  of  the  suggested 
negotiations,  on  which  ulterior  measures  must  depend. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  report 
a  joint  resolution,  embracing  the  views  hereinbefore 
exhibited. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  consult  and  negotiate  with  all  the  Governments 
where  Ministers  of  the  United  States  are,  or  shall  be 
accredited,  on  the  means  of  effecting  an  entire  and 
immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  And, 
also,  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  for  receiving  into  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  such  of  the  free  people  of  color  of 
the  United  States,  as,  with  their  own  consent,  shall 
be  carried  thither,  stipulating  such  terms  as  shall  he 
most  beneficial  to  the  colonists,  while  it  promotes  the 
peaceful  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  And  should  this  proposition  not  be  accepted, 
then  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  ma- 
ritime powers,  a  stipulation,  or  a  formal  declaration 
to  the  same  effect,  guaranteeing  a  permanent  neu- 
trality for  any  colony  of  free  people  of  color,  which, 
at  the  expense  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  established  on  the  African  coast. 

Resolved,  That  adequate  provision  shall  hereafter 
be  made  to  defray  any  necessary  expenses  which 
may  he  incurred  in  carrying  the  preceding  resolution 
into  effect. 


"Wednesday,  February  12. 
Electoral  Totes  for  President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jackson,  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  informing  them  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, agreeably  to  the  mutual  resolution  of  yes- 
terday, to  open  and  count  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate,  soon  after,  entered  the  House  of 
Representatives,  preceded  by  their  President, 
who  was  received  by  the  Speaker  at  the  Chair 
of  the  House,  in  which  the  President  of  the 
Senate  took  his  seat,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  beside  him.  The  Tellers  of  the  two 
Houses— Mr.  Maoon  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Pitkin  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — occupied 
seats  in  front  of  the  Chair. 

The  seals  of  the  votes  were  broken  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  by  him  handed  to 
the  Tellers,  by  whom  they  were  read  aloud,  and 
recorded  on  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively. 

The  votes  of  all  the  States  having  been  read, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana— 

Mr.  Taylok,  of  New  York,  arose,  and  (ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House) 
expressed  his  unfeigned  regret  at  being  com- 
pelled, by  his  sense  of  duty,  to  interrupt  the 
proceeding  of  the  two  Houses.  Mr.  T.  was 
then  going  on  to  state  his  reasons  for  objecting 
to  the  votes  from  Indiana  being  read  and  re- 
corded ;  when 

The  Speakeb  interrupted  him,  and  said,  that 
the  two  Houses  had  met  for  the  purpose — the 
single,  specific  purpose — of  performing  the  con- 
stitutional duty  which  they  were  then  discharg- 
ing, and  that  while  so  acting,  in  joint  meeting, 
they  could  consider  no  proposition  nor  perform 
any  business  not  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Varnum,  of  the  Senate,  (addressing  the 
President  of  the  Senate,)  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  Speaker,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  to  deliberate 
on  the  question  which  had  been  suggested,  he 
moved,  that  the  Senate  withdraw  to  their 
Chamber. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dana,  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  question  being  put  by  the 
President  to  the  members  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  ;  and  the  Senate  with- 
drew accordingly. 

The  Speaker  having  stated  to  the  House  that 
it  now  remained  for  them  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject which  had  interrupted  the  forms  of  the 
constitution — 

Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New  York,  said,  that,  al- 
though the  question,  as  regarded  the  present 
election,  was  of  no  consequence,  yet  the  time 
might  arrive  when  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  election  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
settle  it  now,  when  its  decision  would  not  affect 
the  election.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  ob- 
jections to  receiving  the  votes  from  Indiana, 
contending  that  the  joint  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber last,  admitting  that  State  into  the  Union, 
was  not  a  matter  of  form  merely,  but  a  great 
constitutional  prerogative,  to  be  exercised  by 
Congress ;  until  which,  a  sister  State  could  not 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing. If  this  was  not  so,  where  was  the  use  of 
passing  on  the  form  of  government  adopted  by 
the  State,  and  sanctioning  her  admission,  if  she 
was  admitted  to  an  equal  footing  already?  The 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  hav- 
ing been  elected  in  Indiana  before  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  Con- 
gress, he  thought  the  votes  of  that  State  were 
no  more  entitled  to  be  counted  than  if  they  had 
been  received  from  Missouri,  or  any  other  Ter- 
ritory of-  the  United  States.  Mi-.  T.  acknowl- 
edged he  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  most 
proper  course  of  proceeding  in  the  business,  but 
beliared  it  would  be  best  to  adopt  a  joint  reso- 


lution, that  the  votes  of  Indiana,  having  been 
given  previous  to  her  admission  into  the  Union, 
were  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  be  received. 

Mr.  Cadt,  of  New  York,  thought  the  ques- 
tion already,  settled,  as  another  branch  of  the 
Legislature  had  admitted  the  Senators  from  the 
new  State  to  all  the  privileges  of  other  mem- 
bers of  that  body ;  that,  after  admitting  the 
Representatives  of  the  State  to  act  in  Congress 
on  all  the  concerns  of  the  nation,  it  was  too 
late  to  question  her  right  to  participate  in  this ; 
and  that,  from  tie  moment  the  constitution  of 
the  State  was  assented  to,  she  was  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  an  independent  member  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Tatloe,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution,  by  substituting  therefor  a  motion 
declaring  the  votes  illegal,  &c. 

Mr.  Sheffet  said  this  question  was  settled 
already ;  for,  if  they  had  no  right  to  give  votes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Executive,  they  had 
none  in  the  National  Legislature.  We  have 
decided,  said  Mr.  S.,  that  the  organization  of 
their  State  government  is  correct ;  we  said  to 
them  in  the  act,  if  they  performed  certain  du- 
ties, they  were  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States ;  and  the  resolution  to  admit  them  was 
merely  a  declaration  that  they  had  so  performed 
that  duty.  The  proposition  before  the  House, 
Mr.  S.  thought,  was  wrong,  and  that  the  State 
was  certainly  entitled  to  the  votes, 

Mr.  Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  State  was  entitled  to  all  State  rights, 
as  soon  as  they  had  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  act  authorizing  the  people  of  the 
Territory  to  form  a  State  government.  The 
case  of  Louisiana  was  different,  because  the  act 
authorizing  that  territory  to  adopt  a  State  gov- 
ernment, required  that  their  constitution  should 
be  submitted  to  Congress  before  their  admission 
into  the  Union.  With  Indiana  the  case  was 
different,  as  with  her  no  such  condition  was 
made.  The  question  before  the  House,  Mr.  P. 
said,  was  a  novel  one ;  resolutions  had  been 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  to  assemble  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose  therein  stated,  and  the  most  proper 
way  would  be  to  send  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
that  the  House  was  ready  to  proceed  in  the 
business  of  counting  the  votes. 

Mr.  Hendeioks,  of  Indiana,  regretted  the 
necessity  which  called  him  up.  Indiana,  he 
said,  was,  or  was  not  a  State,  and  the  decision 
of  that  question  would  settle  the  one  before  the 
House.  The  case  of  Louisiana  was  not  analo- 
gous ;  as  the  ordinance  of  1787,  concerning  the 
Territories,  and  under  which  they  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  did  not  apply  to  any  Terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  only  ques- 
tion for  Congress  to  decide  was,  whether  the 
State  had  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the 
act  of  last  session — whether  the  constitution 
adopted  was  Republican  or  not — nothing  more. 
Suppose,  indeed,  that  the  State  had  adopted  no 
constitution  at  all;  had  chosen  to  live  under 
their  laws   alone,  and  had  not  thrown  their 
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State  government  into  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tion, would  the  State  have  been  thereby  de- 
prived of  her  rank  in  the  Union  ?  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87  had  guaranteed  a  State  govern- 
ment when  they  reached  a  certain  extent  of 
population,  and  Congress  could  require  of  them 
no  more  than  had  been  done.  Mr.  H.  argued, 
that  the  same  authority  which  gave  him  a  right 
to  vote  in  this  House,  gave  them  also  a  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that 
the  resolution  and  amendment  be  both  inde- 
finitely postponed ;  which  motion  was  agreed 
to  almost  unanimously ;  and  then, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jaokson,  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  informing  them  of  the  readi- 
ness of  this  House  to  proceed  in  counting  the 
votes. 

The  Senate  soon  after  again  entered  the  Rep- 
resentatives Hall ;  when 

The  Speakek  informed  them,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  not  seen  it  necessary  to 
come  to  any  resolution,  or  to  take  any  order  on 
the  subject  which  had  produced  the  separation 
of  the  two  Houses. 

The  reading  of  the  votes  was  then  concluded ; 
and  the  Tellers  handed  a  statement  thereof  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  announced  to 
the  joint  meeting  the  following  as  the  state  of 
the  votes : 

[The  detail  and  the  aggregate  of  the  vote  the 
same  as  given  in  the  Senate  proceedings  under  the 
corresponding  date.] 

The  President  of  the  Senate  declared  that 
James  Moneoe,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  was 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for 
four  years,  to  commence  on  the  4th  day  of 
March  next ;  and  that  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  duly  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  like  term 
of  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  said  4th  day 
of  March  next. 

The  two  Houses  then  separated,  the  Senate 
returned  to  their  Chamber,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed.   

Satueday,  February  15. 
Militwry  Academy. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  unfinished 
business  of  yesterday — being  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Military  Establishment 
for  the  year  1817. 

'The  bill  underwent  some  changes  in  commit- 
tee, besides  the  necessary  duty  of  filling  the 
blanks — amongst  them,  the  rejection  of  the  sec- 
tion making  an  appropriation  for  the  erection 
and  completion  of  buildings  at  West  Point, 
which  motion  was  sustained  on  the  ground, 
that  the  buildings  had  been  commenced  without 
authority  from  the  Government;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  authorize  and  control  all  the  pub- 
lic expenditures ;  and  that  the  appropriation  of 
$47,000  was  now  asked  for,  without  showing 
how  the  large  appropriation  of  last  year  had 


been  expended,  &c.  The  motion  to  strike  out 
the  section  was  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Edwards. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  on  the 
several  appropriations  moved  to  be  inserted  in 
the  bill,  for  the  Military  Establishment,  &c, 
and  a  very  active  disposition  was  manifested  by 
the  House  to  scrutinize  into  the  expenditure  of 
former  appropriations,  and  into  the  necessity  of 
those  now  called  for ;  as  well  as  to  reduce  the 
appropriations  to  distinct  and  well-defined"heads, 
rather  than  to  make  general  appropriations  for 
several  objects. 

Monday,  February  17. 
Internal  Duties. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
proposition,  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  a  few 
days  ago,  that  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  In- 
ternal duties. 

Mr,  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  addressed  the  Chair 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the 
resolution  on  your  table,  and  those  by  whom  it 
is  supported,  should  have  experienced  such  un- 
merited treatment.  How  long,  sir,  has  it  been 
settled,  that  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  shall  be  exclusively  confided 
to  the  few  members  of  this  House  who  compose 
its  standing  committees :  or,  more  peculiarly,  to 
the  still  smaller  number  appointed  to  preside 
over  these  committees  ?  Is  it  presumptuous,  or 
criminal,  in  any  other  member  of  this  body,  to 
submit  a  proposition,  which  he  believes  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interest,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  nation  ?  Are  the  laws 
imposing  taxes  to  remain  fixed  and  unalterable, 
except  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  or  by  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  chairman  of  some  other 
important  standing  committee?  Shall  no  other 
member  dare  to  propose  the  repeal  of  any  reve- 
nue law,  lest  he  be  denounced  as  a  miserable 
time-serving  trimmer,  and  hunter  after  popular- 
ity ?  and  by  gentlemen  who  are  perpetually  aver- 
ring the  purity  of  their  own  motives;  who 
represent  themselves  as  the  disinterested  guar- 
dians of  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  who  assure  us,  that  they  regard  popularity 
as  light  as  air,  and  still  seem  to  consider  it  so 
delightful  to  float  on  the  popular  wave,  that 
others  would  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  prin- 
ciples, their  integrity,  and  their  honor,  in  order 
to  catch  the  delightful  breeze,  and  to  float  on 
the  current. 

I  deem  it  not  only  the  right,  but  the  sacred 
and  indispensable  duty  of  every  member  of  this 
House,  after  he  shall  be  satisfied,  from  a  careful, 
an  accurate,  and  a  dispassionate  investigation  of 
the  state  and  situation  of  the  funds  and  resources 
of  the  nation,  that  the  proceeds  of  a  particular 
tax,  or  system  of  taxes,  are  no  longer  necessary, 
either  to  a  liberal  and  honorable  compliance 
with  existing  contracts  and  engagements,  or  to  an 
expenditure  suited  to  the  resources  and  the  dig- 
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nity  of  the  nation,  to  use  his  exertions  to  relieve 
his  constituents  from  the  tax,  or  system  of  taxes. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  whether  either  of  these 
objects  renders  a  continuance  of  the  internal 
taxes  and  duties  necessary  ?  I  presume  that  I 
shall  be  called  on  for  my  system  of  finance,  and 
be  told  by  some  stickler  for  national  honor — by 
some  gentleman  who,  during  this  period  of  sun- 
shine and  prosperity,  has  suddenly  become  a 
warm  advocate  for  national  integrity  and  honor, 
and  who,  during  the  war,  either  forgot  that  the 
ration  had  any  honor  to  preserve,  or  who,  dur- 
ing that  period  of  tempest,  utterly  disregarded 
the  nation's  honor — that  it  is  very  common  for 
young  politicians  to  propose  the  repeal  of  laws 
imposing  taxes,  without  considering,  or  attempt- 
ing to  show,  how  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  can 
be  dispensed  with,  or  the  adequate  and  neces- 
sary amount  derived  from  other  sources  of 
revenue.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  submit 
a  scheme  of  finance ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  submit  such  a  system.  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  made  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1817.  Prom  these  documents,  it  is 
not  only  fairly  inferable,  but  demonstrable, 
that,  for  no  legitimate  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment, either  in  reference  to  its  existing  debts 
and  contracts,  or  for  any  necessary  expenditure, 
can  it  be  required  to  continue  this  inconvenient, 
vexatious,  and  oppressive  train  of  internal  taxes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presents  us,  in 
his  annual  report,  with  a  scheme  of  finance  for 
the  next  four  years.  By  his  estimate,  after 
meeting,  with  good  faith,  every  public  engage- 
ment, and  extending  to  the  public  creditors  a 
liberality  which  they  neither  merited  nor  had  a 
right  to  expect,  at  the  end  of  the  next  four 
years,  an  excess  of  revenue,  beyond  the  neces- 
sary expenditure,  of  eight  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  will  remain  to  the  Govern- 
ment, (see  annual  report,  page  13.)  This  esti- 
mate (let  it  be  remembered — I  hope  it  will  be 
recollected  by  the  House)  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles,  viz :  the  Peace  Establishment 
to  remain  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  last  session ; 
the  Army  to  be  kept  up  at  ten  thousand  men ; 
the  appropriation  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
IT avy  to  continue ;  and  an  addition  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  be  made  to  the  Sinking  Fund ; 
two  millions  to  be  permanently  added  to  the 
Sinking  Pund;  one  million  to  be  paid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Pund  annually, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  if  such  payment  can  be  made ; 
leaving  a  balance,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of 
$2,000,000  in  the  Treasury  :  which  additional 
sum  shall  be  applied  to  the  redemption  or  pur- 
chase of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  It  is  known, 
to  all  who  have  attended  to  the  subject,  that 
every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  making  an 
estimate  for  any  given  number  of  years,  always 
estimates  the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
at  the  largest  sum  authorized,  or  likely  to  be 
authorized,  within  that  period :  and  estimates 


the  probable  receipts  during  the  same,  period  at 
the  smallest  possible  sum.  This  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary, not  only  by  prudence,  but  by  a  proper 
respect  for  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  In  support  of 
this  proposition,  I  have  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  expressed  in  their 
report  of  the  14th  of  January,  1817,  and  the 
fact  resulting  from  the  report  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Dallas :  in  his  annual  report  for  the 
year  1815,  he  estimated  the  revenue  which 
would  accrae,  during  the  year  1816,  from  the 
customs,  at  $17,000,000.  The  actual  excess  in 
the  customs,  beyond  the  estimate  of  1815,  was 
$15,000,000 ;  this  is  proved  by  the  last  annual 
report.  Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  present 
Secretary's  estimate  for  the  next  four  years. 
Take  the  estimate  for  the  year  1818 — the  customs 
are,  in  that  year,  estimated  at  $10,000,000 ;  a 
reduction  in  that  source  of  revenue  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  very  nearly  double 
the  amount  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury  during  that  year.  Is 
it  reasonable,  can  it  be  believed,  however  in- 
temperate the  spirit  of  speculation  may  have 
been  since  the  return  of  peace,  that  in  two  years 
the  amount  of  revenue,  derivable  from  customs, 
will  be  reduced  from  thirty-two  to  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars?  It  is  not  to  be  anticipated. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  do  not 
anticipate  it.  Their  report  proves  most  con- 
clusively that  they  do  not.  But  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  differ  materially  in  their  views  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  difference  of  opinion :  it  is  an  evidence  of 
independence.  Whilst  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  considers  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
vest  the  whole  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
present  year  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund — or,  as  I  presume,  to  go  beyond  three 
millions  of  dollars,  for  that  is  his  proposition — 
the  committee  agree  to  raise  the  permanent 
fund  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
they  propose  that,  in  addition  to  the  perma- 
ment  and  regular  appropriation,  there  should  be 
paid,  in  .the  year  1817,  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  the  sum  of  nine  millions  of 
dollars,  together  with  four  millions  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advance  on  account  of  the  regular 
appropriation  of  the  succeeding  year :  thus  to 
raise  at  once,  within  the  present  year,  the  Sink- 
ing Pund  to  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
Without  deciding  at  all  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  plans,  I  ask  if  justice  or  lib- 
erality can  require  the  Government  to  go  thus 
far  in  the  anticipation  of  its  payments :  and  to 
whom  ?  To  a  set  of  men  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) who,  during  the  late  war,  took  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  distresses  and  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and  made  loans  at  the  most  exor- 
bitant interest. 

I  know,  sir,  it  is  very  uninteresting  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  lengthy  documents. 
But  I  must  again  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
House  by  an  examination  of  the  annual  report. 
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From  this  report,  to  which  we  all  look  as  fur- 
nishing the  most  correct  view  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  tho  revenue,  it  necessarily  results, 
that  if  we  act  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  every  demand  on  the  Treasury  can 
be  met  with  good  faith,  without  the  aid  of  the 
internal  duties,  and  that  a  surplus  will  still*  re- 
main in  the  Treasury,  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  he  proposes  should  at  all  times  remain 
there.  Assuming  the  facts  contained  in  the  an- 
nual report  as  data,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to 
the  House  a  statement  in  figures  of  the  revenue 
on  the  plan  of  the  Secretary. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  in  the  year  1817  are 
estimated  at  -  -  -  -  -  $30,650,000 
To  which  add  the  halance  in  tho  Treas- 
ury on  the  first  day  of  that  year  10,000,000 


40,650,000 
The  expenditure  for  that  year,  including 
the  proposed  addition  of  $3,000,000 
to  the  Sinking  Fund,  estimated  at  25,000,000 


$15,650,000 


Ways  and  Means  for  1818. 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  day 

of  that  year    -  -        -$15,650,000 

Eeceipts  into  the  Treasury     16,250,000 
Deduct  internal  duties     -       2,500,000 

13,750,000 


29,400,000 
The  permanent  expenditure,  including 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  estimated  at  -    23,500,000 


$5,900,000 


Ways  and  Means  for  1819. 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  day 

of  that  year  -  -        -     $5,900,000 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury    22,750,000 
Deduct      internal 

duties        -         2,500,000 
Bonus,  U.S.  Bank, 

pay'hle  this  year     500,000 

3,000,000 

19,750,000 


25,650,000 
Permanent  expenditure,  as  above  stated    23,500,000 


$2,150,000 

According  to  this  estimate,  which  is  made  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  a  surplus  of  revenue  would  remain 
of  $2,150,000.  In  this  estimate  the  internal 
taxes  are  not  deducted  for  the  present  year,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
imposing  the  internal  taxes  and  duties  must,  in 
order  to  be  just  in  its  operations,  be  prospective. 
Nor  has  any  deduction  been  made  for  the  three 
years'  interest  on  the  stock  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which, 
on  $7,000,000,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  would 


be  $1,050,000;  because  the  Government,  in  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Secretary,  received  no 
credit  for  interest  on  this  stock. 

Depart  from  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  adopt  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means, 
in  their  report  of  the  14th  January,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  statement  would  stand  thus : 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  for   1817,  including 
the  balance  oh  the  first  of  the  year  -  $40,650,000 

Deduct  expenditures  for  the  present  year, 
including  permanent  addition  of  *2,- 
000,000  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  which 
they  agree  to  -        -  -    24,000,000 

$16,650,000 

Which  would  leave  in  the  Treasury,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1818,  $16,650,000,  which  would 
place  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government, 
within  the  present  year ;  leaving  in  the  Treas- 
ury two  millions  of  dollars,  the  sum  of  $14,650- 
000,  in  addition  to  the  two  millions  permanent- 
ly added  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  or  purchase  of  the  public  debt. 
If  the  repeal  of  the  laws  imposing  internal  duties 
take  effect  from  the  passage  of  the  repealing  act, 
it  would  reduce  the  sum  to  be  thus  used  in  the  re- 
demption or  purchase  of  the  public  debt,  within 
the  present  year,  exclusive  of  the  two  millions 
permanently  added  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  perhaps 
to  $12,000,000.  With  the  only  difference  that  we 
should  consider  the  advance  made  in  this  year  on 
account  of  the  next  and  succeeding  year,  as  not 
limited  to  $4,000,000,  as  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  have  done,  but  to  any  portion  of  the 
sum  beyond  the  regular  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000,000,  which  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
for  those  years  might  require..  I  anticipate  no 
such  deficiency.  I  am  convinced  that  the  cus- 
toms for  1818  are  estimated  too  low  by  several 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  evident  that  on  this 
point  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  agree 
with  me. 

I  have  thus  pursued  the  investigation,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  several  relations  which  the  sub- 
ject necessarily  presents.  I  am  persuaded,  that 
under  no  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject can  a  single  doubt  exist  as  to  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  repealing  the  laws  imposing 
internal  taxes  and  duties  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  neither  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  nor  true  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  can  require  a  continuance  of  those 
internal  taxes  and  duties. 

Mi-.  Williams  said  it  was  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the 
subject  of  the  resolution  now  before  the  House, 
and  in  consequence  of  what  was  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr. 
Lowndes,)  that  he  did  not  call  up  the  resolution 
on  Saturday  last.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee said  we  might  go  on  with  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  if  afterwards  the  House  should 
determine  to  abolish  the  taxes  and  reduce  the 
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Array,  the  expenditure  would  be  according  to 
that  reduction,  and  not  according  to  the  appro- 
priation ;  for  example,  if  we  made  appropria- 
tions to  support  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
and  afterwards  reduced  the  army  to  five  thou- 
sand, the  expenditure  would  he  in  proportion 
to  the  five,  and  not  to  the  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  "W.  said  it  had  struck  him  as  a  very  sin- 
gular fact  in  our  proceedings,  that  we  should 
be  first  called  upon  to  make  the  appropriations, 
to  become,  as  it  were,  pledged  to  a  certain 
amount,  and  then  proceed  to  ascertain  our  means 
to  raise  the  money ;  and  to  do  that  last  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  first.  This,  he  said, 
was  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  of  common 
prudence  in  private  life.  No  man,  when  about 
to  build  a- house  or  improve  a  farm,  would  pre- 
cipitately execute  the  object,  and  then  count 
the  cost ;  but  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  ex- 
amine all  his  sources  of  income ;  he  would  esti- 
mate the  probable  amount  of  his  revenue,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  objects  on  whioh  that 
revenue  was  to  be  expended.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  order  of  our  pro- 
ceedings in  that  particular,  that  he  was  anxious 
to  see  the  tax  bills  exhibited  in  the  House  every 
year,  and  acted  upon  finally,  before  we  had  ap- 
propriated a  single  cent  to  defray  even  the  civil 
list  and  contingent  charges  of  Government. 
Then  we  could  accommodate  the  appropriation 
to  the  money  at  our  command ;  then,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  adage,  we  should  cut  the  coat 
according  to  the  cloth.  But  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  had  assured  the  House  that 
if  any  reduction  was  made,  the  expenditure 
would  not  be  according  to  the  existing  establish- 
ments, but  rather  in  proportion  to  whatever  re- 
duction of  the  establishments  the  House  may 
hereafter  think  proper  to  adopt.  This  assurance, 
coming  from  the  honorable  chairman,  had  re- 
moved his  impressions  as  to  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing immediately  on  the  resolution  submitted  by 
him  on  Friday.  That  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker, 
(pointing  to  Mr.  Lowndes,)  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions,  has  conducted  himself  in  this 
House  so  as  to  secure  not  only  the  confidence 
and  esteem,  but  I  believe  the  admiration  of 
every  member  on  this  floor ;  but  while  I  pay 
this  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  that  gentleman, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  think  he  was 
incorrect  when  he  stated,  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
I  made  on  Friday,  that  I  had  failed  to  show  any 
sufficient  reasons  in  support  of  the  resolution 
then  under  consideration. 

I  offered  the  resolution  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  this  nation — from  a  regard  to  those  principles 
which  certainly  at  one  time  were  deemed  ortho- 
dox, and  upon  which  the  Republicans  secured 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States.  In  reply  to  the  call  made 
by  the  gentleman,  I  stated  that  the  taxes  were 
continued  last  year  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  imperiously  and  absolutely  necessary ;  that 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry that  the  whole  revenue  of  1816,  arising  from 
commerce,  the  direct  tax  and  internal  duties, 


would  be  something  more  than  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  that  it  was  more  than  thirty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars — making  a  difference  of 
about  tlurteen  millions  between  the  estimate  and 
the  revenue  which  accrued.  Seeing  this,  I  felt 
justified  in  stating,  that  I  could  not  put  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Treasury  reports,  and  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  continue  the  tax  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  when  it  did  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

Gentlemen,  now  offer  the  same  arguments 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  taxes  which  they 
urged  last  year.  But  as  the  results  of  the  pres- 
ent year  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  their 
arguments  on  the  former  occasions  were  falla- 
cious, I  therefore  contend  that  they  are  fallacious 
now,  and  deserve  no  more  weight  or  influence 
with  this  House  than  should  have  been  given  to 
the  falsified  arguments  of  last  year — falsified,  I 
mean,  by  the  actual  results  of  the  present  year, 
and  so  made  known  to  us  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report. 

In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  case,  I 
mentioned,  that  it  was  a  part  of  my  plan  to  re- 
duce the  army ;  that  a  proposition  to  this  effect 
was  lying  on  your  table,  and  subject  to  be  called 
up  at  any  time ;  that  if  the  taxes  were  necessary 
to  support  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  they 
could  not  be  necessary  to  support  that  army, 
reduced  to  the  number  of  five  thousand. 

Having  made  these  statements,  and  relying  on 
them  to  support  my  proposition,  I  felt  that  I  had 
sufficiently  answered  the  call  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  But,  sir,  I  was  not  bound 
to  show  (even  thus  far)  the  practicability  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  taxes  ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  for  continuing  them  must  show  the 
impracticability  of  such  dispensation.  If  any 
one  calls  upon  me  for  a  debt,  my  first  inquiry 
is,  whether  the  demand  be  just ;  if  just,  I  pay 
it—if  unjust,  I  refuse  payment.  In  like  man- 
ner when  the  people  of  this  country  are  called 
upon  for  taxes,  it  is  incumbent  on  Government, 
or  on  those  who  speak  its  language  on  this  floor, 
to  show  that  the  taxes  are  necessary ;  if  neces- 
sary, there  is  no  nation  on  earth  more  willing 
to  pay  them  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  If  unnecessary,  ihe  people  will  refuse 
payment,  and  they  ought  to  do  so.  Upon  this 
ground,  then,  I  say  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Let  him 
show  (and  no  one  is  more  able  to  do  it  than 
himself)  that  these  taxes  are  necessary,  and,  my 
word  for  it,  the  people  will  cheerfully  pay  them. 

The  report,  sir,  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  President,  and  the  report  of 
the  present  Secretary,  have  both  gone  abroad 
in  the  community.  From  these  reports  the 
people  expect,  nay,  demand,  a  repeal  of  the 
taxes.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  people 
have  the  solemn  promise  of  Congress,  expressed 
in  the  acts  of  1813  and  1814,  that  these  acts 
would  continue  one  year  after  the  war,  and  no 
longer.  And  can  it  be  a  fit  way  to  govern  this 
nation,  to  assure  the  people,  in  the  solemn  form 
of  a  legislative  act,  that  taxes  would  cease  to 
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exist  one  year  after  the  war ;  and  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  in  your  power  to  comply 
with  the  assurance,  to  refuse  it?  No,  sir,  the 
better  way  is  to  comply  with  your  promise  im- 
mediately, by  repealing  the  taxes.  Then' we  may 
not  only  expect,  but  challenge  the  confidence 
and  support  of  our  fellow- citizens.  I  did  not 
expect,  when  I  introduced  the  resolution,  that 
it  would  excite  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  mind 
of  any  one.  But  it  appears  to  have  had  that 
effect  upon  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun,)  who  generally  sits  near  me. 
That  gentleman  seems  to  have  a  prescriptive 
right  to  know  and  expound  the  motives  of 
others,  when  they  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 
On  many  occasions  he  has  intimated  that  mem- 
bers who  differed  from  him  were  aiming  at 
popularity !  Sir,  it  was  well  said  by  a  poet  of 
ancient  date,  but  immortal  fame,  who  satirized 
the  vices  of  man  in  the  Augustan  age,  that  we 
were  blind  as  to  our  own  faults,  but  eagle-eyed 
as  to  the  fault  of  others ;  and  were  always  most 
apt  to  condemn  others  for  the  very  faults  to 
which  we  ourselves  were  most  liable.  In  no 
other  way  can  I  account  for  the  propensity  of 
the  gentleman  always  to  charge  others  with 
aiming  at  popularity,  than  by  supposing  that  he 
measures  the  conduct  of  others  by  the  standard 
which  exists  in  his  own  breast.  1 1  here  beg 
leave  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  if  he  does 
not  mistake  his  own  temper,  he  very  much  mis- 
takes that  of  others,  when  he  supposes  that 
such  reflections  will  drive  them  from  the  posi- 
tion they  have  taken. 

But  gentlemen  contend  that  the  taxes  may  be 
required  some  three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen  years 
hence ;  and  profess  an  unwillingness  to  pull 
down  that  which  it  may  possibly  be  necessary 
to  build  up  hereafter.  If,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates, the  taxes  may  be  necessary  after  the 
lapse  of  three,  four,  or  six  years,  I  would,  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  that  idea,  reply  that 
the  estimates  are  too  low;  that  they  fall  far 
short  of  the  amount  which  will  be  received, 
and  consequently  that  no  deficiency  can  be  ap- 
prehended at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  last  year  fell  short  of  thirteen 
millions  of  the  amount  which  accrued.  Have 
we  not  then  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  the  case  again  ? — that  the  revenue  hereafter 
to  accrue  will  as  much  exceed  the  estimates,  as 
the  revenue  of  1816  exceeded  the  estimates  of 
that  year  ?  If  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  not  tell  with  any  sort  of  accuracy 
the  revenue  for  1816,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
present  Secretary  should  determine  with  pre- 
cision the  revenue  which  will  accrue  in  any 
subsequent  year.  I  mean  no  disparagement  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Secretary,  when  I  say 
that  he  completely  failed  in  his  estimates  of  the 
revenue  for  1816.  For  the  present  Secretary, 
no  one  in  this  House,  I  am  persuaded,  has  a 
greater  regard  than  myself;  my  acquaintance 
with  him  convinces  me  that  he  is  an  intelligent, 
independent,  and  honorable  man.  But,  as  the 
late  Secretary  fell  short  in  his  estimates,  I  con- 


tend that  the  gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  that 
department  must  also  be  incorrect ;  and  that  he 
cannot  determine  with  precision  the  revenue 
which  will  hereafter  accrue. 

Take  for  example  the  following: — "The 
revenue  receivable  from  the  customs  in  the  year 
1818  (says  the  Secretary)  will  be  only  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  1  "  But  the  revenue  arising 
from  customs  in  the  year  1815,  amounted  to 
$86,643,598,  and  during  the  three  first  quarters 
of  1816,  to  $30,000,000.  Now,  sir,  by  what 
rule  of  arithmetic,  or  series  of  deterioration  is 
it,  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  same 
source  in  1818,  will  be  only  twelve  millions? 
Will  not  the  country  increase  in  wealth  and 
population  during  that  time  ?  Will  not  the  con- 
sumption and  of  course  the  demand  be  progres- 
sively augmented?  I  admit  that  our  merchants 
may  have  overtraded  themselves,  and  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  importation  of  goods  will 
not  be  so  great  in  1818,  as  it  was  during  the 
years  1815  and  1816.  But  that  the  defalcation 
will  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  revenue  in 
1818,  to  twelve  millions,  I  can  never  admit. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
just  said  that  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury  for 
1818  is  too  low.  The  experience  of  that  gentle- 
man, particularly  in  all  subjects  relating  to  com- 
merce and  finance,  is  such,  as  to  justify  the 
House  in  relying  on  his  statements  and  opinions ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  continue 
the  taxes,  he  could  not  but  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  fell  short  at  least  by  two  millions 
of  what  would  probably  be  received.  Taking 
all  these  tilings  into  view,  I  should,  as  to  my 
own  individual  opinion,  be  rather  inclined  to 
suppose  that  it  would  settle  at  some  intermediate 
point  between  $36,643,598,  the  revenue  of  1815, 
and  twelve  millions,  the  estimate  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  1818,  that  is,  that  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  millions  will  probably  be  the 
revenue  for  1818. 

Another  reason  inducing  a  wish  to  repeal  the 
taxes  at  this  time,  is,  that  it  would  probably 
make  the  representative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment more  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
than  it  now  is.  The  best  writers  on  the  British 
Constitution  say,  that  the  tendency  of  that 
Government  is  to  a  concentration  of  all  power 
in  the  King.  Some  gentlemen  of  great  research 
and  profound  thought  in  our  country,  have  said 
that  the  tendency  of  this  Government  is  to  a 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  Executive. 
It,  indeed,  requires  but  a  partial  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  present  day,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment threatens  to  swallow  up  all  the  rest. 
Gentlemen  have  admitted,  in  debate,  on  this 
floor,  the  existence  of  this  fact,  with  much  ap- 
parent regret,  and  have  exhorted  the  House  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  be  likely  to 
counteract  Presidential  influence.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  then,  that  I  would  repeal  the  acts  im- 
posing internal  duties.  Let  me  ask,  if  the 
President  had  recommended  the  repeal,  whether 
there  would  be  such  opposition  to  the  measure 
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as  we  have  witnessed  ?  No,  sir.  I  feel  justified 
in  stating,  that  if  the  President  had  advised  it, 
there  would  be  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  But 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  meas- 
ure upon  the  character  and  reputation  of  this 
House?  It  would  be  resounded,  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other  by  the  friends  of 
the  Executive,,  that  he  deserved  all  the  praise 
for  alleviating  the  burdens  of  the  people ;  that 
his  superior  foresight,  penetration,  and  love  of 
country,  had  pointed  out  that  wise  and  benefi- 
cent measure.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the 
President  would  have  more  of  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  the  nation  than  he  was  entitled  to 
receive,  while  Congress  would  be  regarded 
rather  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Exec- 
utive, than  as  the  immediate  agents  of  the 
people,  laboring  exclusively  for  the  good  of  those 
whom  they  represented. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least  reason  with  me  for 
repealing  the  taxes  is,  that  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  Army.  For  my  own  part.  I 
think  the  taxes  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  Army 
permitted  to  remain  at  the  present  number  of 
ten  thousand.  But  I  am  conscious,  that  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  raise  money  and  vote  sup- 
plies, there  will  be  no  disposition  either  to 
practise  economy,  or  curtail  any  of  the  expensive 
establishments  which  now  exist.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  gentlemen  that,  with  the  exist- 
ing Military  Establishment,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  dispense  with  the  taxes.  I  wish  it 
therefore  (by  repealing  the  taxes)  to  become 
necessary  in  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  to 
reduce  the  Army.  This  part  of  the  subject  is 
as  important  as  any  which  can  or  will  come 
before  Congress  at  this  or  any  other  session. 
It  involves  a  principle  of  politics  which  appeared 
at  one  time  to  be  settled,  but  which  now  ap- 
pears again  to  be  in  doubt.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Army  ought  to  be  reduced  to  six  thou- 
sand; first,  because  standing  armies  in  time  of 
peace  have  ever  been  held  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  a  free  people ;  and,  secondly,  because  of 
the  unnecessary  expense  to  which  we  are  sub- 
jected by  supporting  an  army  of  ten  thousand. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which 
this  subject  ought  to  be  considered,  and  in  which 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  policy,  if  not  of 
imperious  duty,  to  reduce  the  Army.  It  is,  that 
a  reduction  now  will  conduce  hereafter  to  the 
more  effectual  and  substantial  defence  of  the 
country.  I  well  know  that  it  is  invidious  to 
draw  comparisons,  and  I  trust  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  what  I  shall  say  as  meaning  the  least 
disparagement  to  any  description  of  troops  dur- 
ing the  late  war ;  they  all  did  their  duty.  But 
as  there  are  three  degrees  of  comparison,  I  would 
ask  whether  the  officers  and  soldiers  enlisted  a 
long  time  prior  to  the  late  war,  or  those  enlist- 
ed immediately  before  the  war  and  during  its 
continuance,  won  the  battles  which  have  done 
so  much  honor  to  the  country?  Brown  and 
Jackson,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
fought  under  their  banners,  were  not  of  the  old 
Military  Establishment    It  is  a  rule  which,  I 


believe,  will  generally  hold  good  throughout 
the  late  war,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  new  Establishment  contributed  most  to  the 
defence  of  their  country.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  troops  of  other  nations.  "When 
troops  have  been  enlisted  just  so  long  as  to  be 
perfectly  disciplined  and  no  longer,  they  fight 
best ;  after  they  have  become  enervated  by  all 
the  irregularities  of  a  camp  life,  they  are  not  so 
much  to  be  depended  on.  Taking,  then,  these 
data,  it  becomes  both  a  duty  and  a  matter  of 
wise  policy,  imregard  to  the  future  defence  of 
our  country,  to  curtail  the  Army.  Suppose  we 
remain  at  peace  ten  years,  we  have  now  an 
Army  of  ten  regiments,  costing  the  Government 
annually  $500,000  each.  If  we  reduce  the 
number  to  five,  we  shall  in  ten  years  save  $25,- 
000,000 ;  if  we  continue  the  additional  five, 
we  shall  in  that  time  expend  $25,000,000. 
These  $25,000,000  would  keep  in  service  fifty 
regiments  for  one  year,  or  twenty-five  regi- 
ments for  two  years.  Then,  by  reducing  the 
Army,  we  shall  at  the  end  of  ten  years  be  able 
to  employ  fifty  regiments  for  one  year,  or 
twenty-five  regiments  for  two  years.  Now, 
sir,  I  would  ask  whether,  by  reducing  the 
Army,  we  shall  not,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  be 
better  able  to  defend  the  country  with  fifty 
regiments  or  with  twenty-five,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  manner  above  stated,  than  if  we  do 
not  reduce  it,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  have 
only  the  ten  old  regiments,  worn  out  and  en- 
feebled by  all  the  irregularities  of  a  camp  life, 
and  in  the  experience  of  every  country  not  so 
much  to  be  relied  on  ?  I  will  not  say  that  my 
view  is  exactly  correct  in  all  its  details,  but 
that  the  principle  of  it  is  true  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. "Were  it,  therefore,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  $25,000,000,  and  of  being  thereby  better 
able  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  defend  the  coun- 
try, I  should  vote  to  reduce  the  Army.  But 
when,  in  connection  with  this  view  of  the  case, 
we  reflect  on  the  danger  of  a  standing  Army 
unnecessarily  large  in  time  of  peace,  we  should 
not,  in  my  judgment,  hesitate  a  moment  as  to 
the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Huxbebt  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Cannon, 
Shabpe,  and  Habdin,  and  supported  by  Messrs. 
Bobebtson,  Sheitet,  Smith:,  of  Maryland,  and 
Lowndes,  on  various  grounds  and  at  some 
length.  

Thtjesdat,  February  20. 
Internal  Duties. 
The  order  of  the  day,  on  the  proposition  to 
repeal  the  internal  taxes,  having  been  announ- 
ced, a  motion  was  made  to  postpone  the  orders 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  take  up  the  annual  pen- 
sion bill.  This  motion  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
Calhoun,  Chappell,  Tatloe,  Fobsyth,  and 
Southard,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  "Williams, 
Fletcheb,  "Websteb,  and  Cannon,  in  an  ani- 
mated conversation,  rather  than  debate,  and 
was  negatived,  67  votes  to  65. 
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The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  on  the  resolution  to  repeal  the  internal 
duties. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  in  favor  of  laying  the 
resolution  on  the  table ;  not  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  a  repeal  of  the  taxes — but  he  should 
conceive  it  mere  pretension,  at  the  present 
period  of  the  session,  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Little  said  he  believed  many  of  the 
taxes  to  act  oppressively  on  a  large  portion  of 
his  constituents,  and  should  therefore  have  been 
in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  them,  had  not  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reduction  of  the  Army  been  connected 
with  it.  He  believed  his  constituents,  if  the 
question  was  put  to  them  individually,  would 
not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  taxes,  if  it  was 
to  involve  the  reduction  of  the  Army. 

The  question  on  laying  the  resolution  on  the 
table,  was  then  taken,  and  resulted — yeas  77, 
nays  78. 

Mr.  Htjlbert  spoke  at  some  length  in  decid- 
ed opposition  to  the  repeal,  on  the  broadest 
grounds. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  conceiving  that  it  must  now  be 
obvious  to  every  gentleman  that  no  result  could 
flow  from  this  proposition,  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, moved,  to  try  the  sense  of  the  House,  to 
postpone  the  resolution  to  a  day  beyond  the 
session. 

After  some  conversation  on  this  motion,  the 
question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas  77,  nays  83. 

Mr.  Pickens  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion by  adding  to  the  end  of  it  these  words — 
"  and  the  duty  on  salt,"  so  as  to  repeal  that 
duty  also. 

This  proposition  gave  rise  to  much  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  Kilbotirn  particularly  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length,  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  in  favor  of  the  main  proposition. 

The  question  on  the  proposed  amendment  was 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays — for  the  amendment 
91,  against  it  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sheefey  and  Mr.  Bandolph  renewed  the 
discussion  of  yesterday,  made  a  number  of  re- 
•  marks  on  subjects  not  perhaps  immediately  con- 
nected with  fiie  proposition  before  the  House, 
but  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  debate. 


Friday,  February  21. 

Mr.  Jackson  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  stated  grew  out  of  the  report  made  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
this  House  on  the  subject : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  notify  the  honorable  James  Monroe  of  his 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  ensuing  term  of  four  years ;  and  that  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  cause  a  similar  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  honorable  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  his 
election  to  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  same  term. 

The  resolution  being  read,  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  committee  appointed  accordingly. 


And  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Pitkin  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  pursuant  to  the  said  reso- 
lution. 

Internal  Duties. 

The  question  first  under  consideration  was  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Mills  yesterday,  and  pend- 
ing when  the  House  adjourned,  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  brown  sugar,  coffee,  bohea,  and  sou- 
chong teas,  imported  spirits,  and  one  or  two 
other  articles,  one-half. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  question,  and  fore- 
seeing no  termination  to  the  present  discussion, 
demanded  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  then  put  "  Shall  the  pre- 
vious question  be  now  taken  ?"  and  decided  in 
the  negative — yeas  36. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  moved  that  the  resolution 
be  postponed  to  the  2d  day  of  March,  which 
was  decided  in  the  afiirmative — yeas  82,  nays 
73,  as  follows : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Adgate,  Alexander,  Archer,  Ather- 
ton,  Baker,  Barbour,  Bassett,  Bateman,  Bennett, 
Betts,  Birdseye,  Breckenridge,  Brown,  Caldwell,  Cal- 
houn, Carr  of  Massachusetts,  Chappell,  Clark  of  New 
York,  Clarke  of  North  Carolina,  Condict,  Conner, 
Creighton,  Crocheron,  Findlay,  Forney,  Forsyth,  Gas- 
ton, Gold,  Griffin,  Hahn,  Harrison,  Heister,  HopKn- 
son,  Huger,  Hulbert,  Ingham,  Irving  of  New  York, 
Jackson,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kent,  Kerr  of  Virginia, 
Little,  Lowndes,  Lumpkin,  McLean,  Middleton,  Mil- 
ler, Mills,  Milnor,  Jeremiah  Nelson,  Thomas  M.  Nel- 
son, Newton,  Ormsby,  Pickering,  Pleasants,  Rice, 
Robertson,  Ross,  Rnggles,  Savage,  Scbenck,  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Southard,  Stearns,  Taggart,  Tallmadge, 
Taul,  Taylor  of  New  York,  Taylor  of  South  Carolina, 
Telfair,  Thomas,  Townsend,  Ward  of  Massachusetts, 
Webster,  Wendover,  Wilde,  Wilkin,  Willoughby, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Woodward,  Yancey,  and  Yates. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adams,  Baylies,  Birdsall,  Blount, 
Boss,  Bradbury,  Bryan,  Burwell,  Cady,  Cannon, 
Champion,  Cilley,  Clayton,  Clendennin,  Comstock, 
Cook,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Cnlpeper,  Davenport,  De- 
sha, Dickens,  Edwards,  Fletcher,  Goldsborough,  Hale, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Herbert,  Hooks,  Hungerford, 
Jewett,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Kilbourn,  King,  Lang- 
don,  Law,  Lewis,  Love,  Lyle,  Lyon,  William  Maclay, 
William  P.  Maclay,  Marsh,  Mason,  McCoy,  McKee, 
Moffitt,  Moore,  Mosely,  Hugh  Nelson,  Noyes,  Parris, 
Peter,  Pickens,  Piper,  Powell,  Reed,  Roane,  Sharpe, 
Smith  of  Virginia, .  Strong,  Stuart,  Sturges,  Tyler, 
Vose,  Wallace,  Ward  of  New  York,  Ward  of  New 
Jersey,  Wheaton,  Whiteside,  Wilcox,  and  Williams. 

So  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Saturday,  Maeoh  1. 
Evening  Session. 
A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  at  11  o'clock,  and  negatived — 68  to 
48,  by  yeas  and  nays. 


Monday,  March  8. 
The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Wilde,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table : 
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Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  arrangements  relative  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
President  elect  of  the  United  States. 

Thanhs  to  the  Speaker. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  it  was 
JResolved,  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  House  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Henet 
Clay  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations, 
and  the  correctness  with  which  he  has  per- 
formed the  arduous  and  important  duties  of  the 
chair. 

Veto  of  Internal  Improvement  Bill. 

A  Message  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Todd,  his  Secre- 
tary, who,  by  command  of  the  President,  re- 
turned to  the  House  the  bill  passed  by  the  two 
Houses,  entitled  "An  act  to  set  apart  and 
pledge  certain  funds  for  internal  improve- 
ments," and  presented  to  the  President  for  his 
approbation  and  signature,  this  day,' to  which 
bill  the  President  having  made  objections,  the 
same  were  also  delivered  in  by  the  said  Secre- 
tary, who  then  withdrew. 

The  said  objections  were  read,  and  are  as 
follow : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  : 

Having  considered  the  bill  this  day  presented  to 
me,  entitled  "  An  act  to  set  apart  and  pledge  certain 
funds  for  internal  improvements,"  and  which  sets 
apart  and  pledges  funds  "  for  constructing  roads  and 
canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  water-courses 
in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and  give  security  to 
internal  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  to 
render  more  easy  and  less  expensive  the  means  and 
provisions  for  the  common  defence ;  "  I  am  con- 
strained, by  the  insuperable  difficulty  I  feel  in  recon- 
ciling the  bill  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  return  it  with  that  objection,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated. 

The  legislative  powers  vested  in  Congress  are  spe- 
cified and  enumerated  in  the  8th  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  constitution ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  power  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  bill 
is  among  the  enumerated  powers ;  or  that  it  falls,  by 
any  just  interpretation,  within  the  power  to  make 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
those  or  other  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
'the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,"  cannot  include  a  power  to  construct 
roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
water-courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and 
secure  such  a  commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  con- 
struction departing  from  the  ordinary  import  of  the 
terms,  strengthened  by  the  known  inconveniences 
which  doubtless  led  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial 
power  to  Congress. 

To  refer  the  power  in  question  to  the  clause  "  to 

provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare," 

would  be  contrary  to  the  established  and  consistent 

rules  of  interpretation ;  as  rendering  the  special  and 
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careful  enumeration  of  powers,  which  follow  the 
clause,  nugatory  and  improper.  Such  a  view  of  the 
constitution  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  Con- 
gress a  general  power  of  legislation,  instead  of  the 
defined  and  limited  one  hitherto  understood  to  belong 
to  them ;  the  terms,  "  common  defence  and  general 
welfare,"  embracing  every  object  and  act  within  the 
purview  of  a  legislative  trust.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  subjecting  both  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  several  States,  in  all  cases  not  specifically  ex- 
empted, to  be  superseded  by  laws  of  Congress ;  it  be- 
ing expressly  declared  "  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges 
of  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  Such  a  view  of  the  constitution, 
finally,  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  ju- 
dicial authority  of  the  United  States  from  its  partici- 
pation in  guarding  the  boundary  between  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  General  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments ;  inasmuch  as  questions  relating  to  the  general 
welfare  being  questions  of  policy  and  expediency,  are 
unsusceptible  of  judicial  cognizance  and  decision. 

A  restriction  of  the  power  "  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  to  cases  which 
are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  expenditure  of  money, 
would  still  leave  within  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress all  the  great  and  most  important  measures  of 
Government ;  money  being  the  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary means  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 

If  a  general  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals, 
and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  water-courses,  with 
the  train  of  powers  incident  thereto,  be  not  possessed 
by  Congress,  the  assent  of  the  States  in  the  mode 
provided  in  the  bill  cannot  confer  the  power.  The 
only  cases  in  which  the  consent  and  cession  of 
particular  States  can  extend  the  power  of  Congress, 
are  those  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  importance  of  roads 
and  canals,  and  the  improved  navigation  of  water- 
courses ;  and  that  a  power  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  them  might  be  exercised  with  sig- 
nal advantage  to  the  general  prosperity.  But  seeing 
that  such  a  power  is  not  expressly  given  by  the  con- 
stitution; and  believing  that  it  cannot  be  deduced 
from  any  part  of  it  without  an  inadmissible  latitude 
of  construction,  and  a  reliance  on  insufficient  prece- 
dents ;  believing  also  that  the  permanent  success  of  the 
constitution  depends  on  a  definite  partition  of  powers 
between  the  General  and  State  Government,  and 
that  no  adequate  landmarks  would  be  left  by  the  con- 
structive extension  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  as 
proposed  in  the  bill,  I  have  no  option  but  to  with- 
hold my  signature  from  it ;  and  to  cherishing  the 
hope  that  its  beneficial  objects  may  be  attained  by  a 
resort  for  the  necessary  powers,  to  the  same  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  the  nation  which  established  the  con- 
stitution in  its  actual  form,  and  providently  marked 
out,  in  the  instrument  itself,  a  safe  and  practicable 
mode  of  improving  it,  as  experience  might  suggest. 
JAMES  MADISON. 

Maech  3, 1817. 

The  question  was  then  taken  in  the  mode 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  "that  the  House,  on  reconsideration,  do 
agree  to  pass  the  said  bill,"  the  President's  ob- 
jections to  the  same  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 
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And  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  60, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Clay,  (Speaker,)  Alexander,  Ar- 
cher, Birdseye,  Breckenridge,  Brooks,  Cady,  Cal- 
houn, •  Chappell,  Clendennin,  Comstook,  Conner, 
Creighton,  Culpeper,  Forsyth,  Gaston,  Griffin,  Hahn, 
Hall,  Harrison,  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hopkinson, 
Huger,  Hulbert,  Ingham,  Irving  of  New  York,  John- 
son of  Kentucky,  Kent,  Kerr  of  Virginia,  Kilbourn, 
Little,  Lovett,  Lyle,  Middleton,  Milnor,  Jeremiah 
Nelson,  Ormsby,  Peter,  Pickering,  Reynolds,  Ross, 
Savage,  Schenok,  Sharpe,  Sheffey,  Tate,  Taylor  of 
New  York,  Telfair,  Wallace,  Webster,  Wendover, 
Whiteside,  Wilde,  Wilkin,  Thos.  Wilson,  Wm.  Wil- 
son, Yancey,  and  Yates. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adams,  Atherton,  Baer,  Baker, 
Barbour,  Bassett,  Blount,  Boss,  Bradbury,  Carr  of 
Massachusetts,  Clarke  of  North  Carolina,  Clayton, 
Davenport,  Desha,  Dickens,  Edwards,  Fletcher,  For- 
ney, Goldsborough,  Goodwyn,  Hale,  flawes,  Hunger- 
ford,  Irwin  of  Pennsylvania,  Jewett,  Johnson  of 
Virginia,  King,  Law,  Lowndes,  Lyon,  William  Mac- 
lay,  Marsh,  Mason,  McCoy,  Mills,  Hugh  Nelson, 
Noyes,  Parris,  Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Reed,  Root,  Rug- 
gles,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Southard,  Stearns,  Strong, 
Sturges,  Tallmadge,  Taul,  Vose,  Ward  of  Massachu- 
setts, Wafd  of  New  York,  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  Wil- 
cox, and  Williams. 

And  so  the  said  hill  was  rejected. 

[It  will  he  ohserved  that  the  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion,  differing  from  every  other  question 
hefore  the  House,  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  to  vote.  Two-thirds  heing  required  to 
decide  the  question  affirmatively,  the  bill  did 
not  pass.] 

[The  committee  were  accordingly  discharged.] 
Closing  Business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jackson,  a  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  part  of  this  House,  jointly 
■with  such  committee  as  may  he  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  notify  him  of  the  pro- 
posed recess  of  Congress.  And  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Mr:  Hopkinson  were  appointed  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Jackson,  from  the  joint  committee  afore- 
said, reported  that  the  committee  had  waited 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  per- 
formed the  duty  delegated  hy  the  resolution, 
and  were  informed  by  the  President  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make  to  Con- 


Ordered,  That  a  message  he  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  inform  them  that  this  House,  having 
completed  the  business  before  them,  are  now 
ready  to  adjourn,  and  that  the  Clerk  go  with 
the  said  message. 

The  Clerk  accordingly  went  with  the  said 
message ;  and,  having  returned,  a  message  was 
received  from  the  Senate,  informing  the  House 


that  the  Senate,  having  completed  the  legisla- 
tive business  before  them,  are  now  ready  to 
adjourn. 

An  adjournment  being  moved  and  seconded — 
Mr.  Speaker  Clay  arose  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  Before  I  perform  the  last  duty  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  House,  I  will  avail  myself  of 
the  occasion  to  make  my  respectful  acknowledgments 
for  the  flattering  expression  of  favorable  opinion 
which  has  been  recently  made,  and  which  was  ren- 
dered more  interesting  by  the  quarter  from  which  it 
proceeded.  Next  to  the  approbation  of  one's  own 
conscience,  and  one's  country,  that  of  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people  must  ever  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. But  I  feel  that  in  the  instance  of  that  jnst 
bestowed  on  me,  I  am  more  indebted  to  the  kindness 
than  to  the  justice  of  the  House.  For  I  am  quite 
sensible,  that  in  the  course  of  my  administration  of 
the  duties  of  the  Chair,  called  upon,  as  I  frequently 
was,  promptly  to  decide  complicated  and  embarrass- 
ing questions,  as  they  suddenly  arose,  I  must  have 
committed  many  errors.  And  if  I  have  been  able, 
in  any  degree,  to  satisfy  the  jnst  expectations  of  the 
House,  it  is  owing  to  that  liberal  support  which  ha3 
been,  on  all  sides,  generously  accorded  me. 

In  legislation  there  are  three  periods  of  extraor- 
dinary difficulty,  and  requiring  great  fortitude.  The 
first  is  that  which  immediately  precedes  a  war,  and 
in  which  preparation  is  made  for  the  event.  The 
second,  that  which  accompanies  the  war :  and  the 
third,  that  which  immediately  follows  the  war. 
During  the  two  first,  however,  there  were  animating 
circumstances  always  existing,  which  invigorated  the 
legislative  function.  During  the  last,  the  stimulus 
is  gone,  and  being  replaced  by  relaxation,  the  legis- 
lator needs  more  fortitude.  He  has  to  survey  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  State ;  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  to  provide 
a  revenue  for  redeeming  the  debt  of  the  war ;  to  re- 
trench, and,  hy  the  reduction  of  the  establishments, 
to  dismiss  from  the  service  of  the  country  many  of 
those  who  have  nobly  contributed  to  sustain  its 
glory. 

It  has  been  your  lot,  gentlemen,  to  be  cast  in  the 
last  of  the  three  periods  mentioned.  And  I  take 
great  pleasure,  regardless  of  the  motives  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  me,  in  testifying  to  the  patience,  the 
diligence,  and  the  zeal  which  you  have  manifested 
in  the  public  service.  I  am  greatly  deceived  if,  as 
the  result  of  your  labors,  at  no  distant  day,  there 
will  not  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  laid  by  you, 
the  deepest  foundations  of  the  national  prosperity. 
That  you  may  long  continue  to  live  to  witness  and 
to  participate  in  that  prosperity ;  and  that  you  may 
experience,  on  your  return  to  your  respective  homes, 
every  blessing  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  is 
the  ardent  wish  of  one,  who,  wherever  he  may  be, 
will  never  cease  to  cherish  of  all  of  you,  the  most 
agreeable  and  affectionate  recollections. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  announce,  that  this 
House  stands  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Adams,  Benjamin,  Representative  from  Mass.,  672. 

Addresses  of  Senate  and  Souse,  in  answer  to  President's 
Messages,  see  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 

Adgate,  Asa,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  481,  672. 

Admirals  in  the  Navy. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

African  Slave*  and  Slavery. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 

Alexander,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  16, 105,  819, 
481,  672 ;  on  reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Bank  Bill, 
411 ;  on  compensation  to  Canadian  volunteers,  592. 

Algerine  cruisers. — Bill  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
against,  passed  the  Senate,  316. 

Algerine  War. — See  Index,  voL  1. 

Algiers^  relations  with,  432. 

Alleghany^  the  ship,  report  relative  to,  634. 

Allegiance,  Foreign.— S6e  Index,  vol.  1 ;  also  Expatriation, 
vols.  2,  5. 

Alston,  Willis,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina,  16, 
105,  319 ;  on  relations  with  Prance,  128.  See  Index, 
vols.  2, 3,  4, 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. — In  the  House,  the  propo- 
sition for  an  amendment  to  establish  a  uniform  mode  of 
election  of  Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
considered,  110 ;  this  mode  to  he  by  the  free,  fair,  and 
direct  vote  of  the  people  in  single  districts,  110 ;  reasons 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  so  imperious  as  to  outweigh 
every  countervailing  consideration,  110 ;  experience  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  for  a  uniform  •mode,  110 ;  the 
struggling  among  the  States  for  advantage  illy  comports 
with  their  dignity,  111 ;  sudden  changes  will  be  made  or 
attempted  to  answer  the  emergency,  111 ;  while  left  to 
the  State  Legislatures  it  will  tend  to  intermix  State  and 
Federal  politics,  111 ;  three  plans  present  themselves, 
111 ;  the  plan  proposed  is  most  congenial  with  the  free 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  111 ;  advantage  of  the  district 
plan,  111 ;  elections  best  secured  against  intrigue  where 
the  power  is  exercised  hy  the  scattered  freemen,  112 ; 
appointment  by  Legislature,  112 ;  origin  of  the  present 
amendment,  112;  movement  in  Noith  Carolina,  113; 
the  proposition  presents  no  innovation,  113 ;  the  most 
difficult  point  before  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
113 ;  outlines  of  their  plan,  113 ;  desirableness  of  some 
uniform  mode,  113 ;  the  security  this  mode  affords  to  the 
minority,  114;  essentially  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
objects  of  the  framers,  114;  the  first  step  made  in  the 
election  is  by  those  whose  interference  the  constitution 
prohibits,  114;  the  amendment  will  deprive  cabals  of 
iacility  of  combination,  115 ;  disagreed  to  in  committee, 
117. 


The  amendment  will  tend  to  nationalize  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  to  which  it  relates,  117 ;  different 
modes  of  choice  at  present,  117;  the  electors  now  may 
not  express  the  will  of  the  people,  117 ;  under  the  pres- 
ent mode  recourse  must  be  had  to  caucuses,  117;  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  constitution,  except 
such  as  is  suggested  by  practical  experience,  118 ;  as 
little  power  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple as  possible,  118. 

In  the  Mouse. — Amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
posed relative  to  elections  for  President,  &c.,  677 ;  in  no 
other  case  is  it  more  important  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  be  fixed  and  uniform,  677 ;  resolution  proposes 
to  prescribe  a  mode  of  exercising^pne  of  the  clearest  and 
most  valid  rights  under  the  constitution,  677 ;  it  is  said, 
"  the  features  of  our  Government  should  not  be  altered,11 
677;  other  considerations,  677;  the  small  States  yielded 
to  the  large  the  popular  representation  in  the  House, 
678;  one  House  representative,  the  other  federative, 
678 ;  first  part  of  the  amendment  intended  to  secure 
uniform  mode  of  electing  members  of  this  House ;  the 
other  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  choosing 
Presidential  Electors,  678 ;  most  of  the  States  districted 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  673 ; 
in  many  of  the  States  Presidential  Electors  are  chosen 
by  the  State  Legislatures,  678 ;  the  farther  you  remove 
an  officer  from  dependence  on  the  people,  in  that  pro- 
portion you  diminish  the  power  and  privileges  of  tho 
citizen,  678;  Congressional  caucuses,  678;  might  not 
the  election  of  President  be  better  trusted  to  the  people, 
679 ;  why  the  intervention  of  electors,  679 ;  division  of 
parties,  680;  this  resolution  contemplates  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  States,  680 ;  it  goes  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  upon  which  the  States  had 
come  into  the  confederation,  680 ;  why  not  choose  an 
Elector  for  every  Eepresentative  on  this  floor  ?  680 ;  fur- 
ther debate,  681.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3. 

American  Towns  and  YiUages,  correspondence  relative  to 
the  burning  of,  391. 

Ammerhan,  Albeet,  statement  of,  relative  to  British  bar- 
barities, 72. 

Amy,  Daedin,  petition  of,  referred,  393 ;  bill  for  relief  of, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  419.    See  Index,  vols.  1. 2, 3, 4. 

Anderson,  Joseph,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  3,  75,  295.  See 
Index,  vols.  2,  3, 4. 

Anderson,  William,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
16, 105,  819.    See  Index,  voL  4. 

Appointments,  Executive. — In  the  Senate,  resolutions  rela- 
tive to,  offered,  85;  subject  of  the  resolutions  is  the 
President's  commissioning  Envoys  to  treat  of  peace 
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during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  prior  to  the  session  in 
May,  85 ;  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  could 
only  give  validity  to  the  commissions  which  would 
issue  after  the  date  of  such  advice,  85 ;  reason  for  delay 
In  bringing  up  the  resolutions,  85 ;  the  second  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  constitution  defines  the  authori- 
ties in  whom  the  power  is  vested,  85;  appointment  is 
vested  in  the  President  and  Senate  with  specified  ex- 
ceptions, 86 ;  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
86 ;  cases  of  vacancy,  86 ;  intent  of  the  constitution,  86 ; 
the  third  resolution  a  corollary  to  the  first  and  second, 
87;  powers  and  authorities  of  the  constitution  on  the 
subject,  8T;  no  authority  can  be  derived  from  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  section,  87 ;  it  is  said  the  President 
has  power  to  create  the  office  of  Ambassadors,  87 ;  cases 
of  Ambassadors  considered,  87 ;  the  construction  of  the 
constitution  given  by  "Washington,  88;  these  propo- 
sitions before  the  Senate  present  a  most  extraordinary 
aspect,  89;  if  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  first  reso- 
lution is  admitted,  th^  course  of  proceeding  is  un- 
authorized by  the  constitution,  89 ;  the  President  has 
done  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  89 ;  we  are  called  npon 
to  annex,  by  a  resolution,  a  codicil  to  the  constitution, 
89 ;  what  authorizes  the  Senate  to  expound  the  consti- 
tution to  the  President  ?  89 ;  we  are  to  become  both  ac- 
cusers and  judges,  89 ;  the  constitutional  control  of  the 
Senate  over  the  Executive  is  particularly  defined,  89 ; 
resolutions  examined,  90 ;  first,  Eesolved,  That  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  no  vacancy  can  happen  in  any 
office  not  before  full,  90 ;  the  President  has  exclusive 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  occur  during  a  recess 
of  the  Senate,  90 ;  he  is  the  judge  whether  vacancies 
have  happened  during  the  recess  or  not,  90 ;  the  com- 
missions granted  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Senate  thereafter,  90 ;  this  is  the  only  limitation, 
90  'r  the  word  "  vacancy1'  does  not  imply  a  previous  fill- 
ing, 90;  a  case  stated,  90;  the  particular  case  which  is 
the  subject  of  complaint  examined,  91 ;  two  descrip- 
tions of  officers  authorized  by  the  constitution,  91 ;  the 
Executive  authority  to  nominate  foreign  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  necessarily  includes  the  power  of  determining 
the  vacancy,  91 ;  the  period  of  filling  is  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion, 91 ;  the  welfare  of  the  nation  required  this 
power  to  be  vested  in  the  Executive,  91 ;  effects  of  the 
principle  proposed,  92;  objections  examined,  92;  the 
second  resolution  considered,  92;  absurdity  contained 
in  it,  92 ;  third  resolution  considered,  93 ;  point  assumed 
by  it,  93 ;  evil  tendency  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  Executive,  93 ;  practice  under  "Washing- 
ton, 98,  94 ;  thus  we  are  called  upon  to  protest  against 
the  Executive  for  exercising  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  constitution,  94 ;  the  several  departments  derive 
their  power  from  the  constitution,  and  one  cannot 
justly  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  settle  the  power  of 
the  other,  94 ;  the  balance  of  power  should  be  main- 
tained, 95 ;  the  main  check  is  the  power  of  the  negative, 
95;  the  President  has  the  right  to  determine  the  expe- 
diency and  constitutionality  of  the  nomination,  as  the 
Senate  have  to  decide  for  themselves,  95;  the  President 
has  a  qualified  or  modified  power  of  appointment  during 
recess,  95 ;  Senate  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  qualified 
power  of  appointment,  95 ;  the  propriety  of  the  resolu- 
tions, therefore,  doubtful,  95 ;  they  touch  upon  delicate 
ground,  95 ;  the  President  has  given  the  just  and  true 
construction  to  the  constitution,  96 ;  this  point  demon- 
strated, 96 ;  how  to  construe  the  constitution,  96 ;  had 
the  President  authority  under  the  modified  power  to 
issue  commissions  during  the  recess  to  the  ministers 
named  in  the  resolutions  ?  97 ;  first,  Is  the  authority 
within  the  letter?  and  second,  is  it  within  the  intent 
and  policy  of  the  constitution?  97;   the  President  is 


charged  with  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  97 ;  a 
public  minister  is  the  medium,  97 ;  it  is  an  office  wholly 
different  from  the  ordinary  affairs  created  by  the  con- 
stitution, 97;  it  Is  an  office  swi  generis,  97;  it  depends 
upon  events,  97;  it  is  not  durable  and  permanent  as  or- 
dinary offices,  97;  if  the  occasion  arises  whilst  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session,  the  office  must  be  consummated  by  the 
President  and  Senate ;  if  during  a  recess,  it  must  be 
consummated  by  the  act  of  the  President  alone,  97;  the 
argument  applied  to  the  case  under  consideration,  97 ; 
occasion  for  instituting  the  mission  to  Eussia,  98 ;  the 
primary  objects  of  the  constitution,  98;  what  is  the  in- 
tent and  policy  of  the  constitution  upon  this  subject? 
98 ;  the  construction  of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions 
tested  by  these  rules,  98 ;  is  the  remedy  calculated  to 
suppress  the  mischief?  98 ;  in  the  appointment  of  diplo- 
matic agents,  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch  are  often 
of  vital  importance,  99 ;  in  war  every  thing  may  depend 
upon  time,  99 ;  the  construction  of  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions  is  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences, 
99 ;  extract  from  the  Federalist,  99 ;  the  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senate,  should  possess  the  power  to 
adopt  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures,  99 ;  this  has 
been  the  practical  construction  of  the  constitution  from 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Government,  100 ;  the  case  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  100;  the  form  of  the  commissions,  100; 
the  arguments  of  the  opposition  proceed  from  the  abuse 
rather  than  a  just  and  proper  exercise  of  the  power, 
100 ;  further  debate,  101. 

Appropriations,  estimate  of,  for  the  year  1817,  688.  See 
Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8. 

Aechek,  Stevenson,  Representative  from  Maryland,  16, 105, 
319, 482,  676 ;  makes  a  report  on  the  claim  of  Eebecca 
Hodgson,  120.    See  Index,  voL  4. 

Aemistead,  Liettt.-Col.,  resolution  of  thanks  to,  421. 

Abmstrong,  General,  his  letter  to  M.  Champagny,  279. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Armstrong,  Prvoateer  General,  report  relative  to,  659. 

Army. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  man- 
ner of  making  and  executing  the  contracts  for  supplies 
of  the  army,  considered,  170;  object  of  the  resolution, 
170;  can  the  object  be  attained  without  authorizing  the 
committee  to  report  a  bill  ?  171 ;  a  case  of  a  contractor 
in  Vermont,  171 ;  it  is  said  no  more  volunteers  can  be 
obtained,  unless  a  stronger  assurance  was  given  for  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  suppliesy  171 ;  the  motion  should 
go  further,  171 ;  resolution  agreed  to,  171. 

In  the  House. — The  bill  fixing  the  Military  Peace  Es- 
tablishment, considered,  483;  proposed  to  fix  at  ten 
thousand  men,  433 ;  the  questions  are,  first,  the  extent 
of  the  reduction ;  second,  the  mode  of  reduction,  433 ; 
the  security  of  the  country,  433 ;  the  interest  of  the 
country,  433;  the  just  claims  of  the  army,  483;  pre- 
serving skeletons  of  regiments,  434;  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  regiments,  and  the  number  of  officers  and  men, 
434 ;  annual  expense  of  ten  thousand  men,  434 ;  note, 
484 ;  moved  to  strike  out  "  ten,"  and  insert  "  six,"  435 ; 
further  debate,  435 ;  motion  carried,  435 ;  committee  of 
conference  with  Senate  Committee,  report,  438 ;  "  ten 
thousand"  fixed  upon,  438. 

In  the  Seriate. — A  resolution  to  limit  the  military  Peace 
Establishment  to  five  thousand  men,  considered,  664 ; 
present  establishment  greater  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  require,  664 ;  doubtful  if  it  tends  to  promote 
military  knowledge  and  discipline,  664 ;  military  force 
at  different  periods,  664 ;  expenditures,  664 ;  expense  of 
a  navy  of  ten  thousand  seamen,  664 ;  no  occasion  to 
keep  in  service  in  time  of  peace  more  regular  troops 
than  are  necessary  to  guard  the  "Western  frontier,  and 
take  care  of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  665. 
Army  Appropriation. — In  the  House,  bill  making  a 
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partial  appropriation  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army 
during  181T,  considered,  684;  usual  to  advance  a  certain 
sum  to  contractors  for  rations,  684;  necessary  the 
House  should  be  certain  that  a  proper  investigation  and 
scrutiny  of  these  expenditures  6hould  take  place,  685 ; 
reasons  for  great  expenditures,  685 ;  Government  pays 
more  money,  and  gets  less  military  service,  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  685 ;  pleasure  to  hear  the  long  ex- 
ploded word,  economy,  685 ;  excessive  number  of  orficeis, 
685 ;  expense  not  exceeded  $400  per  man,  685. 

Army.— See  Index,  vols.  1, 2, 4. 

Asniiinf,  Eli  P.,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  651. 

Atheetos,  Chaeles  H.,  Representative  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, 480,  672. 

Attorney- General,  report  relative  to  the  employment  of 
assistant  counsel  by  him,  681. 

Avery  Daniel,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  15, 105, 
319,  673.    See  Index,  vol  4. 


Baee,  Geoege,  Representative  from  Maryland,  481,  673. 
See  Index,  vol.  2.  « 

Baeeb,  Ezra,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  480,  672. 

Bank  of  United  States. — Resolution  relative  to  the  power 
to  create,  122 ;  resolution  relative  to,  171 ;  bill  to  incor- 
porate, reported,  250 ;  passage  of  the  bill  to  incorporate 
in  Senate,  302;  House  bill  reported  with  amendments, 
803 ;  veto  message  on,  304 ;  vote  on  the  bill,  305 ;  do. 
lost,  305. 

In  the  Senate. — Leave  asked  to  bring  in  second  bill, 
309 ;  objected  to  as  out  of  order,  309 ;  overruled,  809 ; 
bill  read  second  time,  309 ;  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  309. 
In  the  Souse. — Bill  to  incorporate  a  bank  considered  in 
committee,  362 ;  this  bill  will  not  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  nation  or  the  Government,  362 ;  the  mode  of  sub- 
scription in  stock  of  the  United  States,  362;  the  paper 
will  be  founded  on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  362 ; 
appointment  of  part  of  the  directors  by  the  President, 
862 ;  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  subscribo  to 
the  stock,  862;  plan  of  a  bank  proposed  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, 863 ;  effect  of  the  operation  of  this  system,  363 ; 
objections  to  the  plan,  863;  motion  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress,  864;  unless  decided  at  once  it 
will  arrest  the  loan,  864 ;  it  is  the  very  question, 
how  money  should  be  raised,  which  requires  deliber- 
ation, 364 ;  more  time  could  be  usefully  spent,  864 ;  fur- 
ther debate,  864 ;  committee  rise,  864 ;  the  amendment, 
or  plan,  contemplates  a  radical  change  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
365 ;  the  plan  of  the  committee,  365 ;  its  principal  points, 
865 ;  the  amount  of  capital,  365 ;  the  character  of  the 
capital,  866 ;  the  plan  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  examined,  367 ;  only  course  is  to  look 
the  difficulties  manfully  in  the  face,  368 ;  obstacles  to 
the  passage  of  a  National  Bank  bill,  369 ;  any  plan  will 
answer  that  promises  to  restore  public  credit  and  create 
a  circulating  medium,  869;  better  to  adopt  the  ruinous 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  in  preference 
to  not  voting  for  some  immediate  means  for  meeting 
present  embarrassments,  369 ;  this  plan  examined,  369, 
370 ;  the  plan  of  the  committee,  871 ;  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  the  best  model,  371 ;  moved  to  strike  out 
the  section  providing  for  a  subscription  by  the  United 
States  of  twenty  millions  to  the  stock,  373 ;  important 
that  the  United  States  should  hold  a  certain  portion  of 
the  stock,  373 ;  in  the  present  situation  of  the  nation, 
the  section  ought  to  be  struck  out,  374 ;  what  does  the 
United  States  want,  a  capital,  or  the  use  of  a  capital  ? 
874 ;  impossible  to  put  forth  at  once  a  large  amount  of , 


Treasury  notes,  374;  further  debate  on  the  motion  to 
strike  out,  375 ;  struck  out,  375 ;  other  amendments  con- 
sidered, 875 ;  remonstrance  of  the  New  York  banks 
against  the  proposed  National  Bank,  877 ;  committee  re- 
port the  bill  back  without,  amendments,  owing  to  con- 
flict of  opinion,  379 ;  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  amendments,  379 ;  amendment  moved  to  re- 
duce the  capital  to  thirty  millions,  379;  carried,  379; 
moved  to  strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  380 ; 
critical  and  awful  condition  of  the  country,  380 ;  the 
Treasury  is  obliged  to  borrow  pitiful  sums  which  it 
would  disgrace  a  merchant  in  tolerable  credit  to  ask  for, 
880 ;  acceptances  protested,  380 ;  without  money,  with- 
out credit,  andftdestitute  of  the  means  of  defending  the 
country,  380 ;  while  the  doctors  are  disputing,  the  pa- 
tient is  breathing  his  last,  380 ;  a  scheme  so  absurd  and 
so  visionary,  could  be  looked  for  in  no  other  quarter 
than  that  which  produced  this,  880 ;  desire  is  to  defend 
the  country  by  some  suitable  measure  of  Telief  to  the 
Treasury,  881 ;  the  authors  of  this  mighty  wreck,  882 ; 
sink,  go  to  the  bottom,  and  God  speed  your  passage, 
3S2 ;  what  is  in  truth  our  condition  ?  382 ;  the  plan  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  only  practicable  one, 
882 ;  thirteen  millions  yet  to  be  provided  for  your  con- 
tracts for  the  present  quarter,  883 ;  how  is  this  sum  to 
be  obtained?  383;  forty  millions  of  stock  now  in  market 
reduced  to  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent.,  883 ;  re- 
move the  stock  from  market,  383 ;  for  this  purposo  a 
bank  is  proposed,  383 ;  another  obj  ect  is  to  furnish  a  cir- 
culating medium,  383  ;  particular  examination  of  the 
bill  before  the  House,  883 ;  this  bank  is  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  883 ;  pre- 
vious question  ordered,  386 ;  the  bill  rejected,  386. 

In  the  House. — The  bill  from  the  Senate  considered, 
401 ;  the  first  section,  401 ;  moved  to  strike  it  out,  401 ; 
there  does  not  exist  in  this  body  any  manner  of  right  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  401;  constitution  examined, 
401 ;  if  established,  it  may  turn  out  a  dangerous  political 
machine,  402 ;  Government  not  in  such  a  desperate 
situation  as  to  make  the  bank  necessary,  402 ;  this  Gov- 
ernment possesses  only  delegated  powers,  402 ;  inci- 
dental powers,  402 ;  examined,  402 ;  the  clause  of  the 
constitution,  402,  408 ;  the  apathy  of  the  Honse  an 
alarming  indication,  403 ;  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  bank 
similar  to  former  banks  is  at  an  end,  403 ;  objectionable 
features  of  the  bill,  408 ;  features  of  the  amended  bill, 
408 ;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  404 ;  moved  to  re-com- 
mit, 405. 

The  opposition  is  not  hostile  to  a  bank,  but  to  a  bill 
of  such  a  Useless  and  dangerous  nature  as  the  present, 
405;  the  capital  should  be  reduced,  405;  other  objec- 
tionable features,  405 ;  the  advantages  which  would  re- 
sult from  any  bank  are  overrated,  405 ;  the  fountains  of 
revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper,  405 ;  bank  proposed  by 
the  present  bill  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  alarming 
character,  405 ;  its  capital,  406 ;  the  loan  to  Government 
of  forty  millions,  406 ;  it  will  be  a  paper  money  depart- 
ment, 406 ;  a  system  of  rank  speculation,  406 ;  the  im- 
pression that  something  must  be  done  is  the  origin  of 
many  bad  measures,  406 ;  the  interests  to'be  affected  aro 
too  important  to  be  hazarded  by  such  a  scheme,  407 ;  its 
notes  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  have  credit  with  the 
public,  407 ;  the  circulating  medium,  407 ;  the  Bank  of 
England,  407;  experience  at  home,  408;  the  credit  of 
the  institution  is  to  be  founded  on  public  funds,  408 ; 
history  of  banks  on  the  continent,  408, 409 ;  memorial 
from  the  banks  of  New  York,  409 ;  present  condition  of 
the  local  banks  owing  to  their  advances  to  Government, 
409;  vote  on  the  bill— one  majority  in  its  favor,  410; 
vote  of  the  Speaker,  and  remarks,  410 ;  bill  lost,  410  * 
moved  to  reconsider,  410 ;  reasons  for  re-consideration, 
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410 ;  its  features  might  bo  changed,  411 ;  a  bank  Indis- 
pensable, 411 ;  time  to  put  an  end  to  debate  and  act,  411 ; 
other  reasons  for  reconsideration,  411 ;  reconsidered  and 
recommitted,  411 ;  bill  reported,  412 ;  present  objec- 
tionable features,  412 ;  bill  passed,  418 ;  note,  418. 

In  the  House. — Bill  from  the  Senate  received,  424; 
moved  to  refer  to  a  select  committee,  with  certain  in- 
structions, 42-1;  lost,  425;  various  motions  mad*  and 
lost,  425 ;  moved  to  postpone  indefinitely,  430 ;  carried, 
480. 

In  the  Senate.— A  bill  from  the  House  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers,  &c,  considered,  469 ;  moved  to  strike  out 
"  five  "  and  insert  "  ten  "  as  the  proportion  of  specie,  469 ; 
objects  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  469 ;  how  to  be  effected, 
469 ;  a  preliminary  question,  469 ;  necessity  of  discussion 
in  both  Houses,  470. 

The  present  condition  of'  the  country,  470 ;  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  now 
lost  to  the  nation,  470 ;  the  regulation  of  the  currency 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Government,  470;  acts 
of  State  Governments  in  granting  bank  charters,  470 ; 
all  the  banks  must  suspend,  470 ;  two  modes  proposed, 
470;  to  declare  only  specie-paying  bank  paper  Bhall  be 
received  by  Government,  or  to  establish  a  national  bonk, 
470 ;  a  majority  of  the  Senate  declared  in  favor  of  a  bank, 
and  on  a  question  of  detail,  shall  they  risk  the  loss  of  the 
bill  ?  471 ;  rejection  of  the  present  bill  would  continue 
all  present  inconveniences,  471 ;  confidence  in  a  National 
Bank,  471 ;  how  has  Congress  regulated  the  coin  of  the 
United  States  ?  471 ;  importance  of  amendments,  471 ; 
arguments  opposed  to  amendment  examined,  472;  pro- 
posed amendment  not  proper,  472 ;  the  amendment  pre- 
sents the  question,  with  what  sum  shall  the  bank  com- 
mence its  operations  ?  472 ;  every  proposition  to  make 
it  more  a  specie  bank  was  worthy  of  consideration,  473. 

Proposed  to  postpone  to  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, 473 ;  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank,  473 ; 
not  a  primary,  expressed,  original  power,  478 ;  extent  of 
the  power,  474 ;  is  it  incident  to  the  power  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  ?  474 ;  or  to  borrow  money  ?  474 ;  or 
to  coin  money  ?  474 ;  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  474 ;  its 
limits,  474;  comparison  of  the  present  measure,  475; 
the  bill  exceeds  our  constitutional  authority,  475,  476 ; 
motion  negatived,  477 ;  bill  passed,  477. 

In  the  Bouse.— A  bill  reported,  501. 

In  the  Bouse.— Bill  to  establish  a  bank  of  thirty-five 
millions  capital,  considered,  595 ;  tho  cause  and  state  of 
the  disorders  of  the  national  currency ;  is  it  in  the  power 
of  Congress  by  establishing  a  bank,  to  remove  these  dis- 
orders ?  596 ;  the  currency  extremely  depreciated,  vary- 
ing in  different  sections,  596 ;  the  money  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  be  placed  entirely  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  596 ;  object  of  the  constitution  to 
give  steadiness  and  fixed  value  to  the  currency  of  the 
United  States,  596 ;  no  provision  in  the  constitution  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  creating  banks,  596 ;  distinction 
between  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  596 ;  we  have  in 
lieu  of  gold  and  silver  a  paper  medium,  596 ;  how  is  this 
evil  to  be  remedied  ?  596 ;  a  National  Bank  paying  specie, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  specie  payments  gen- 
eral, 597 ;  the  evil  is  almost  incurable,  because  connected 
with  public  opinion,  over  which  banks  have  great  con- 
trol, 597;  objectionable  features,  597;  when  should  spe- 
cie payments  commence?  597;  the  capital  proposed 
larger  than  is  necessary,  598  ;  agitation  produced  by  the 
application  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  late  bank,  598 ; 
are  we  to  have  a  specie  bank  or  not  ?  598 ;  difficulties  of 
the  bank  in  1791,  599 ;  ten  millions  was  sufficient  for  the 
late  bank,  599 ;  question  of  the  capital,  600 ;  the  expe- 
rience of  the  old  bank,  600 ;  is  the  capital  too  great  for 


Its  object?  600;  can  a  bank  of  thirty-five  millions  carry 
on  its  business  profitably  to  its  stockholders  ?  601 ;  views 
of  mercantile  men,  601 ;  what  is  the  present  evil?  602; 
since  the  peace,  the  conduct  of  the  banks  and  of  the 
Treasury  to  them,  has  been  wholly  unjustifiable,  602; 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  not  being  the 
proper  remedy,  the  question  Is,  what  is  ?  602 ;  the  only 
legitimate  power  of  Congress  is  to  interdict  the  paper  of 
such  banks  as  do  not  pay  specie  from  being  received  at 
the  Custom  House,  603;  if  this  bank  was  calculated  to 
do  good  at  all,  it  was  only  as  an  agent  of  the  revenue 
officers  of  the  Government,  603;  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Government  ought  to  be  put  forth  to  compel  the 
payment  of  the  duties  and  taxes,  in  the  legal  currency 
of  the  country,  603 ;  to  become  and  remain  a  specie- 
paying  bank,  It  must  be  slow  in  its  operations:  the 
stock  feature  not  objectionable,  603 ;  this  is  a  growing 
nation,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  amount  of  capital  would 
be  required,  604 ;  Harrow  limits  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  bank,  604;  a  bank  established  on  fair  and  proper 
means,  would  be  a  powerful  agent  to  restore  the  cur- 
rency, 604;  how  the  subject  has  been  treated,  604; 
amount  of  capital  is  the  present  question,  605 ;  objects 
and  uses  of  the  bank,  605  ;  present  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, 605 ;  not  shown  that  there  is  specie  enough  in  the 
country  to  pay  the  revenue,  606 ;  not  see  the  force  of  the 
distinction  between  the  old  and  present  bank,  606; 
moved  to  6triko  out  the  Government  subscription  of 
seven  millions,  606 ;  no  advantage  to  the  Government  to 
possess  this  interest,  606 ;  clear  gain  to  the  Government 
of  at  least  two  per  cent.,  607 ;  this  stock  might  be  sold 
by  a  secretary,  who  wanted  money  to  fill  his  empty  cof- 
fers, 607 ;  the  objection  to  the  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  vital,  607;  two  questions  presented  by  this 
bill— the  one  rigorously  a  matter  of  calculation,  the  other 
involving  some  very  important  political  considerations, 
607 ;  if  tho  existing  laws  did  not  compel  men  to  pay 
their  debts,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  would  not,  607 ; 
further  debate,  608 ;  reasons  of  Mr.  Clay  for  opposing 
the  recharter  of  the  old  bank,  in  the  Senate,  622;  a 
change  of  circumstances  now  presented,  623 ;  the  Gen- 
eral Government  could  depend  no  longer  on  the  local 
institutions,  G23  ;  the  duty  of  Coilgress  to  apply  a  rem- 
edy to  the  state  of  things,  623;  other  considerations,  624; 
bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  624;  question  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  625 ;  two  objections  to  the  bill— first,  the 
unnecessary  magnitude  of  the  capital ;  second,  vesting 
Government  with  the  appointment  of  five  directors, 
625;  the  iniluence  of  these  directors  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  being  backed  by  deposits,  625 ;  what  security 
that  the  National  Bank  will  not  pursue  the  same  conduct 
as  we  complain  of  in  the  State  banks,  626 ;  further  de- 
bate, 626 ;  bill  passed,  627 ;  note,  627. 

Specie  Payment.— In  the  House,  resolution  of  inquiry 
relative  to  the  payment  of  the  specie  portion  of  the 
second  instalment,  683 ;  the  facts  suggested  do  not  au- 
thorize the  inquiry,  683;  the  regulation  inexpedient  so 
far  as  regards  the  public  interest,  684;  the  real  question 
is  whether  the  bank  has  power  to  receive  its  own  notes 
for  the  second  instalment,  684 ;  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  Congress  have  not  been  fulfilled,  684 ;  report 
from  the  Committee  on  National  Currency  relative  to  a 
second  instalment,  684.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  3,  4. 

Sank  Currency.— Regulation  of  by  taxation  bill  for,  648, 

Bank  of  the  Metropolis.— BUI  to  incorporate,  682. 

Bank  Suspensions.— Letter  from   the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to,  390. 

Banks. — Bill  to  require  specie  payments,  468. 

Banks  of  tfew  York.— Remonstrance  of,  against  the  proposed 
National  Bank,  877. 

Bankrupt  Act.— See  Index,  vols.  2,  8. 
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Baeboub,  James,  Senator  from  Virginia,  303,  441,  651 ;  on 
commerce  with.  Great  Britain,  446 ;  reports  on  petitions 
on  loss  by  the  British,  460 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  471. 

Babboue,  Philip  P.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  819, 481, 
672 ;  on  the  furniture  tax,  346 ;  on  the  treaty-making 
power  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  495 ;  on  the 
compensation  of  members,  620,  688. 

Baud,  David,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  16,  105, 
319.    See  Index,  vols.  2, 8, 4. 

Baenett,  "William,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  16,  105, 
•         820 ;  on  the  Yazoo  claims,  292. 

Baeney,  (Com.)  Joshua,  Petition  of,  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate, S ;  letter  from,  856.    See  Index,  voL  8. 

Babey,  "William  T.,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  805,  445.  See 
Index,  vol.  4. 

Bassett,  Bubwell,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  482,  6 
on  the  previous  question,  634.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4 

Bateman,  Epheaim,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  4 
672. 

Batture  at  New  Orleans, — See  Index,  vol.  4 

Baylies,  William,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
105,  819,  480,  672 ;  on  the  memorial  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  59;  against  the  loan  bill,  264;  moves  to 
strike  put  the  tax  on  cut  nails,  394 ;  moves  to  strike  out 
the  tax  on  paper,  395.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Bayly,  Thomas  M.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  16,  106, 
319;  on  relations  with  France,  128;  on  the  "Ways  and 
Means,  843 ;  appointed  door-keeper  of  the  Senate,  442. 

Beald,  Ekzin,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  17, 105. 

Bkatty,  Lieut  Col.,  resolution  of  honor  to,  420. 

Beaumaeceais,  Amelie  Eugenie,  report  on  the  claim  of, 
290 ;  claim  of,  661.    See  Index,  voh  3. 

Bennet,  Benjamin,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  546, 
672. 

Benson,  Egbert,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  15.  See 
Index,  vol.  1. 

Betts,  Samuel  E.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  480, 673. 

Bibb,  Geokge  M.,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  8. 

Bibb,  William  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  16 ;  on 
printing  the  memorial  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, 58;  Senator  from  Georgia,  75,  295,  442;  reports  £ 
bill  laying  an  embargo,  T9 ;  on  the  resolutions  relative  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  83;  offers  resolutions 
relative  to  British  conduct  towards  American  seamen, 
&c,  85  ;  on  executive  appointments,  89 ;  in  reference  of 
the  bill  for  the  compensation  of  members,  464;  on  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  469.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4 

Bigelow,  Abltah,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
105,  326 ;  on  the  memorial  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, 57 ;  on  relations  with  France,  181 ;  against  the  loan 
bill,  174;  moves  to  strike  out  tax  on  leather,  394  See 
Index,  vol.  4 

Bills. — Money,  see  Index,  vol.  1. 

Bines,  Thomas,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  356. 

Bledsall,  James,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  480, 
673. 

Birdseye,  Victoey,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  483, 
676. 

Blakely,  Captain  Johnston,  resolution  of  honor  to,  800. 

Blank  Ballots,  shall  tliey  be  counted. — See  Index,  vol.  4 

Bledsoe,  Jesse,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  3,  75,  295;  his 
right  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  303;  his  letter, 
303 ;  voted  his  seat  is  not  vacant,  304 

Blount,  "William  G.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  494, 
672. 

Blue  Lights. — In  the  House,  remarks  upon  the  charges  of 
burning  blue  lights  as  signals  to  the  enemy,  166 ;  source 
and  extent  of  the  rumor,  166;  a  charge  of  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  166;  the  rumors  believed  to 
be  incorrect,  166 ;  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut 
is  well  known,  166;  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  167;  reso- 


lution offered,  167 ;  reports  respecting  these  blue  lights 
not  believed,  167 ;  they  could  not  be  made  by  any  pri- 
vate person  without  detection,  167 ;  statement  of  the 
commander  of  the  American  squadron,  168 ;  statements 
of  newspapers  on  the  spot,  168;  what  is  the  principle  of 
this  motion?  168;  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  will 
place  the  House  in  an  awkward  position,  168;  too  di- 
minutive an  object  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tho 
House,  168 ;  resolution  laid  on  the  table,  168. 

Bond,  Shadeach,  Delegate  from  Illinois,  17,  105. 

Boss,  John  L.,  jr.,  Representative  from  Ehode  Island,  480, 
673. 

Bownty  to  Deserters. — Eesolution  relative  to,  326. 

Bowen,  John  H^  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  16, 105, 
319. 

Boweb,  Gustavtts  M.,  statement  of,  70. 

Bowle  &  Kttetz,  bill  for  relief  of,  reported,  634 

Boyd,  Alexandee,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  16, 
106,  819. 

Beadbuey,  Geobge,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
106, 320,  480,  672 ;  against  taxing  paper,  395. 

Beadley,  William  C,  Eepresentative  from  Vermont,  15, 

105,  819 ;  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  109 ;  on  contracts 
for  supplies,  171. 

Breach  of  Privilege.— See  Index,  vols.  2,  4 
Bbeckenbidge,  James,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  16, 

106,  481,  672.    See  Index,  voL  4 
Beeckenbidge,  Eev.  John,  elected  chaplain,  7. 

Beent,  Eichaed,  Senator  from  Virginia,  7,  75,  295 ;  decease 

of,  303.    See  Index,  voL  4 
Bribery.—See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Beigham,  Elijah,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 

106,  319,  480 ;   on  the  memorial  of  the  Massachusetts 

Legislature,  59 ;  decease  noticed  in  the  Senate,  461 ;  de- 
cease of,  announced  to  the  House,  594     See  Index, 

vol.  4 
British  Aggressions  on  our  Commerce. — See  Index,  vol.  3. 
British  Barbarities,  report  relative  to,  69. 
British  Intrigues. — See  Index,  voL  4. 
British  Licenses.— Bill  relative  to,  passed,  69. 
British  Minister,  conduct  of. — See  Index,  voL  4. 
Beooks,  Micajah,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  480,  672. 
Beown,  Benjamin,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  480, 

673. 
Bbown,  James,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  3,  75,  295,  441,  651 ; 

on  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 

311.    See  Index,  voL  4. 
Beown,  Kobeet,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 

105,  319.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  4 
Beown,  Majos  Genebal,  resolution  of  honor  to,  800,  328. 
Beyan,  Joseph  H.,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina, 

481,  672. 
Bullock,  "William  B.,  Senator  from  Georgia,  3. 
Burning  of  the  library,  and  books  and  papers  of  Congress, 

report  on,  391. 
Buenside,  Thomas,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  482. 
Bubeows,  Lieutenant,  resolutions  relative  to,  SO. 
Bubwell,  "William  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  16, 

105,  319,  481,  672.    See  Index,  vols.  3, 4 
Butleb,  Ezba,  Eepresentative  from  Vermont,  15, 105,  326 ; 

on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to  the  repeal  of  tho 

French  decrees,  55. 


Cabell,  Joseph  C,  letter  relative  to  sale  of  captured  ne- 
groes by  the  British,  315. 

Cadoee,  Duke  of,  his  letter  to  General  Armstrong,  159. 

Cady,  Daniel,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  482, 672 ;  on 
a  National  Bank,  606 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  626 ;  on  spe- 
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cie  payments,  648 ;  on  counting  the  eleotoral  vote  of  In- 
diana, 718. 
Caldwell,  James,  Representative  from  Ohio,  10, 105,  319, 
481,  672. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
16, 105,  342,  481,  672 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  French  de- 
crees, 19 ;  on  printing  the  memorial  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  58 ;  makes  report  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  rolatlons,  65 ;  moves  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  68 ;  on  rela- 
tions with  France,  125, 126, 129 ;  on  the  extension  of  en- 
listments, 146 ;  on  the  right  of  expatriation,  161 ;  In  fa- 
vor of  prohibiting  the  ransom  of  ships,  168 ;  against  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  bluo  lights  at  New  London,  168; 
offers  resolution  relative  to  a  National  Bank,  171 ;  in  fa- 
vor of  the  loan  bill,  271 ;  on  an  increase  of  the  direct 
tax,  850;  on  army  supplies  and  discipline,  860 ;  on  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  868,  874;  on  establishing 
military  academies,  490;  on  the  treaty-making  power 
and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  502 ;  on  the  repeal 
of  direct  taxes,  578 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  595,  607 ;  on  the 
sugar  duty,  633 ;  reports  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
bank  currency  by  taxation,  043 ;  on  the  tariff,  644 ;  on 
specie  payments,  647;  on  internal  improvements,  676; 
on  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  679;  on  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  683 ;  reports  relative  to  spe- 
cie portion  of  an  instalment  to  the  hank,  684;  on  inter- 
nal improvements,  704.    See  Index,  vol.  4 

Campbell,  Geoege  W.,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  8,  78,  441, 
655 ;  on  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  457 ;  on  reference 
of  the  hill  for  the  compensation  of  members,  464  See 
Index,  vols.  8,  4 

Canadian  Refugees,  report  relative  to,  565 ;  bill  for  relief 
of,  considered,  587. 

In  the  House.— A  bill  for  the  relief  of,  591 ;  various 
amendments  proposed,  592;  character  and  principle  of 
the  bill  changed,  592 ;  it  assumes  that  these  Canadian 
gentlemen  are  our  own  disbanded  volunteers,  592 ;  these 
Canadians  have  substantial  merits,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved for  the  losses  sustained  by  them,  592;  by  this 
amendment  some  of  them  will  get  ten  times  more  than 
they  were  worth  in  property,  and  some  ten  times  less 
than  their  loss,  592 ;  is  this  doing  justice?  592 ;  it  is  sup- 
posed our  own  officers  are  not  equally  meritorious,  592 ; 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instructions,  592 ;  it 
is  said  that  "  it  is  immoral  to  encourage  crime,"  598  ; 
shall  we  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  Government  or  not  ? 
593 ;  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  593.  See  Index, 
vol.  2. 

Cannon,  Newton,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  838, 481, 
672. 

Caperton,  Hugh,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16,  105, 
319. 

Caemiok,  Majoe  Daniel,  resolution  of  honor  to,  810. 

Caee,  James,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  672. 

Caracas,  Relief  of—See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Caucus,  Congressional,  proceedings  of,  662. 

Census  of  the  Union.— See  Index,  voL  1. 

Certyficate  of  Election  to  President  and  Vice  President, 
663. 

Chaoe,  Dudley,  Senator  from  Vermont,  8,  75,  297,  441,  654; 
on  reference  of  the  bill  for  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers, 465;  on  compensation  of  members,  467. 

Champ agny,  M.,  his  letter  to  General  Armstrong,  280. 

Champion,  Epaphroditus,  Representative  from  Connecti- 
cut, 15, 105,  819,  480,  672.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4 

Chappell,  John  J.,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
16, 106,  820,  481,  672.  ▼ 

Charitable  objects.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Charles,  James  "W.,  Representative  from  North  Carolina. 
481. 


CJiase,  Judge,  official  conduct  and  trial  of. — See  Index, 

vol.  8. 
Chattnoet,  Commodore  Isaac,  letter  from,  relative  to  de- 
stroying public  stores  at  York,  Canada,  818. 
Chesapeake  frigate,  attack  on. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Cileves,  Langdon,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  17, 
106, 819 ;  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  157 ;  speech,  157; 
in  favor  of  the  loan  bill,  258 ;  gives  casting  vote  as 
speaker  on  amendment  to  the  resolution  relative  to  a 
removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  829 ;  as  speaker 
votes  against  the  bank  bill,  410 ;  remarks  on  acknowl- 
edgment of  thanks,  438.    See  Index,  vol.  4 

Cutpman,  Daniel,  Representative  from  Vermont,  480. 

Cillet,  Bradbury,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire, 
15,  828,  480,  688. 

Clark,  James  "W.,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  672. 

Claek,  Midshipman  John,  resolution  of  honor  to,  171. 

Clarke,  Archibald  S.,  Representative  from  New  York,  '672. 

Clarke,  James,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  16,  106, 
319,  481. 

Clay,  Henry,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  16, 105,  481 ; 
chosen  speaker  at  first  session  13th  Congress,  16 ;  ad- 
dress to  the  House,  16 ;  on  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  the  war  has  been  waged  by  Great  Britain,  17 ; 
takes  the  chair  as  speaker  of  the  House,  105 ;  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  our  naval  officers,  117 ;  resigns  as  speaker  of 
the  House,  156 ;  chosen  speaker,  481 ;  speech,  481 ;  on 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  492,  498 ;  on  the  previous 
question,  550 ;  on  the  revenue,  560, 561 ;  on  the.  repeal 
of  direct  taxes,  568 ;  on  the  compensation  of  members, 
620 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  621 ;  on  the  pay  of  members, 
636 ;  on  army  appropriations,  684,  685 ;  on  the  compen- 
sation law,  687 ;  on  the  neutrality  bill,  699 ;  on  internal 
improvements,  709 ;  speech  on  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the 
House,  722.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4 

Clayton,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Delaware,  482,  672, 

Claxton,  Thomas,  appointed  doorkeeper  of  the  House,  16 ; 
appointed  doorkeeper,  481.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  4 

Clendenin,  David,  Representative  from  Ohio,  481,  672. 

Clopton,  John,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 105,  828, 
482;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  ■  States,  401,  626.  See 
Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Coast  Survey. — See  Index,  voL  3. 

Cod  Fisheries.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  and  Duties  on  Im- 
ports. 

Colonization  Society,  petition  of,  686. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States. — See  Index,  vol  1. 

Commissioner  of  Claims. — In  the  House,  resolution  of  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioner, 
674 ;  reasons  for  the  same,  674 ;  resolutions  passed,  675. 

Compensation  of  President  and  Vice  President.— See  In- 
dex, vols.  1,  2. 

Compensation  of  Members.— See  Pay  of  Members. 

Comstock,  Oliver  C,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 
105,  819,  480,  678;  on  captives  by  the  Indians,  701. 

Conabd,  John,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 105, 
819. 

Condiot,  Lewis,  Representative  from  New  Jersey,  16, 105, 
481,  672;  on  the  compensation  law,  692.  See  Index, 
vol.  4. 

Condit,  John,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  7, 81,  29S,  445, 651. 
See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  4 

Cone,  Rev.  Spenoee  H.,  elected  chaplain  to  the  House,  482. 

Confidential  Supplemental  Journal,  489. 

Congress  13th,  first  session,  convened  in  May,  8 ;  13th,  first 
session  adjourns.  78;  second  session  of  18th  Congress 
convenes,  75  ;  second  session  of  18th  adjourns,  294;  third 
session  of  18th  convenes,  295 ;  third  session  of  18th  ad- 
journs, 440;  first  session  of  14th  convenes,  441;  first 
session  of  14th  adjourns,  650;  second  session  of  14th 
convenes,  651. 
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Congressional  reservation  in  Tennessee,  resolution  to  ap- 
propriate to  extinguish,  land  warrants  of  North.  Caroli- 
na, 483. 

Connecticut  vote  for  President,  662.  See  Index,  vols.  1,  2, 
8,4. 

Conneb,  Samuel  S.,  Representative  from  Massachusetts, 
480,  672 ;  on  provision  for  an  invalid  corps,  487 ;  on  the 
compensation  law,  689. 

Contested  Elections. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  8. 

Contingent  Expenses.— See  Index,  vols.  2, 8. 

Contracts,  Government. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Controversies  between  States. — In  the  House,  a  bill  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  prosecuting  and  determining  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  considered,  293; 
motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  293 ;  controversy  be- 
tween Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  relation  to  a  boun- 
dary line,  293 ;  settlement  becoming  impracticable  by 
lapse  of  time,  293 ;  amicable  adjustment  could  settle  it, 
293;  House  adjourns,  293. 

Convoy  System. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Cook,  Zadoo,  Representative  from  Georgia,  694. 

Coopee,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Delaware,  1  6,  105, 
819,  481,  674 

Covington,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument to,  420. 

Cox,  William,  Representative  from  New  Jersey,  16, 105. 

Crawford,  "William,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
16, 105,  319,  480,  672. 

Cbawfoed,  "William  H.,  extract  of  a  letter  from,  relative 
to  our  relations  with  France,  294.    See  Index,  vols.  8, 4. 

Ceeighton,  "William,  Jr.,  Representative  from  Ohio,  105, 
319,  431,  674. 

Ceocheeon,  Henet,  Representative  from  New  York,  480, 
672. 

Ceoghan,  Col.,  resolution  of  honor  to,  420. 

Ceot/ch,  Edwaed,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  1G5, 
820. 

Cuba,  emigrants  from. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Cutfee,  Paul,  memorial  of,  120 ;  report  on  case  of,  174. 

In  the  Souse. — Bill  from  the  Senate  to  pe^nit  the 
President  to  authorize  the  departure  of,  considered,  292 ; 
excellent  character  of  Mr.  Cuffee,  292 ;  benefits  to  the 
United  States,  from  his  establishment  at  Sierra  Leone 
of  an  institution  which  would  Invite  emigration  of  free 
blacks,  292;  the  permission  would  violate  the  policy 
pursued  to  our  own  coasters,  292 ;  his  voyage  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  existing  laws,  292 ;  bill  lost,  292, 

Culpepee,  John,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  17, 
105,  319,  481,  672;  on  the  right  of  expatriation,  161; 
against  the  Loan  bill,  188.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4. 

Cumberland  Road,  report  on,  629.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4. 

Cunow,  John  G.,  petition  relative  to  the  Moravians,  250. 

Cdthbert,  Albert,  Representative  from  Georgia,  319,  482; 
on  the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  508;  on  a  National  Bank,  603. 

Cutts,  Charles,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  3.  See 
Index,  vol.  4. 

Cutts,  Charles,  elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  300. 
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Daggett,  David,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  8,  75,  298,  441, 
651 ;  on  compensation  of  members,  465,  466. 

Dallas,  A.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  letter  relative 
to  the  ways  and  means,  840. 

Dana,  Samuel  "W.,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  3,  78,  S01, 
445,  655 ;  on  reference  of  the  bill  for  the  compensation 
of  members,  464;  on  compensation  of  members,  467;  on 
a  National  Bank,  472.    Sf6  Index,  vols.  2,  3,  4. 

Dana,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  820. 


Daeltngton,  "William,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 

480,  672. 
Davenport,  John,  Jr.,  Representative  from  Connecticut. 
15, 105,  319, 430,  672.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  4. 

Davis,  Rogee,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 105, 
819.    See  Index,  vol  4. 

Davis,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
109,  856. 

Dawson,  John,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 105.  See 
Index,  vols.  2,  3,  4. 

Dearborn,  Gen.  Henry,  letter  relative  to  the  charge  of 
burning  public  stores  at  York,  Canada,  818. 

Debates,  reporting  of.See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Defensive  measwms  agamst  Great  Britain  under  John 
Adams. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Delaware,  vote  for  President  in  1816, 662.  See  Index,  vols. 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

Delegates  from  Territories. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Denoyelles,  Peter,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 
819. 

Deserters,  boimty  Jo.— In  the  House,  resolution  offered  to 
inquire  Into  the  expediency  of  giving  to  each  deserter 
from  the  British  army  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  if  set- 
tled upon,  326 ;  deserters  from  the  enemy  are  frequent, 
826 ;  our  frontier  is  extensive,  326 ;  this  proposition  lev- 
elled at  the  root  of  national  honor,  327 ;  ranks  of  the 
enemy  filled  with  ragamuffins  of  all  kinds,  827 ;  can  we 
not  maintain  an  open  and  manly  contest  ?  827 ;  the  prop- 
osition dishonest,  dishonorable,  and  inexpedient,  327;  it 
is  wicked  because  it  encourages  crime,  327 ;  is  it  not  of 
a  criminal  nature  ?  327 ;  what  is  desertion  in  books  of 
national  law  ?  327 ;  the  desertion  of  a  soldier  from  our 
enemy  is  surely  no  desertion  as  regards  ourselves,  328 ; 
resolution  carried,  328. 

Desha,  Joseph,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  16,  105, 
819, 481,  672,  see  Index,  vols.  3,  4;  on  reference  of  the 
petition  relative  to  depredations  on  the  Indians  among 
the  Moravians,  250 ;  on  the  military  establishment,  434 ; 
on  compensation  for  private  losses  in  the  service,  484. 

Dewey,  Dantel,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  16, 
105. 

Dioesns,  Samuel,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  672. 

Diplomatic  Intercourse. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

District  of  CoVwmbia.—See  Index,  vols.  2,  3. 

Divorces  in  the  District  of  Columbia.— See  Index,  vols. 
8,4. 

Domestic  Manufactures,  Report  on,  588. 

Dougheety,  Thomas,  elected  clerk  of  the  House,  417,  481. 

Drawbacks. — See  Index,  vol.  1.    Duties  on  Imports. 

Duke  of  Cadoee'b  letter  to  General  Armstrong,  159. 

Dunn,  Thomas,  appointed  sergeant-at-arms,  16, 481. 

Duties  on  Imports. — In  the  House,  bill  laying  a  duty  on 
imported  salt  considered,  66;  moved  to  amend  by  strik- 
ing out  all  fishing  bounty  and  allowance  on  salted  pro- 
visions, 67;  the  intention  of  the  allowance  or  bounty, 
67;  the  duty  would  be  oppressive  on  fishermen  without 
the  drawback,  67 ;  cases  stated,  67 ;  operation  of  the  salt 
tax  in  North.  Carolina,  67 ;  the  case  of  the  farmer  and 
fisherman  compared,  67 ;  we  have  no  power  by  the  con- 
stitution to  tax  exports  of  our  country,  67 ;  a  drawback 
has  been  allowed  on  salt  imported  and  then  exported, 
why  not  then  when  it  is  incorporated  with  the  fish  ?  67 ; 
those  engaged  in  the  fisheries  pay  more  taxes  than  any 
other  class  of  citizens,  67 ;  the  fisheries  may  be  destroyed 
by  too  many  burdens,  67. 

In  the  House. — A  resolution  to  continue  in  force  the 
present  tariff  considered,  546 ;  objectionable  to  continue 
the  double  duties,  546 ;  it  proposes  to  collect  heavy  taxes 
from  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community  and  con- 
sumers, 546;  resolution  relative  to  salt  duty,  &c,  passed, 
546 ;  resolution  to  continue  duty  on  refined  sugar^  546 ; 
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agreed  to,  547;  stamp  duty  continued  and  additional 
postage  duty  abolished,  547 ;  moved  to  discontinue  dou- 
ble duties,  547;  legislating  for  the  nation  and  not  for 
merchants,  547;  an  unheard  of  limitation,  547;  the  Fed- 
eralists said  taxes  might  be  imposed  permanently,  548 ; 
double  dutieB  struck  out,  648;  resolutions  from  the 
committee  considered,  548 ;  forty -two  per  cent,  duty 
inserted  in  the  bill,  562. 

In  the  House.— Bill  to  fix  duties  at  forty-two  per  cent 
until  a  new  tariff  is  adopted,  considered,  568 ;  various 
amendments  proposed,  568;  bill  passed,  568. 

Salt.— Bill  to  continue  salt  duty  read  third  time,  568; 
remarks  on  the  debate,  568 ;  iniquitously  unequal  tax, 
568;  one  State  paid  a  third  of  it,  568;  smuggling  salt 
ridiculous,  568;  every  encouragement  to  fishermen  now 
necessary,  568 ;  it  is  said  the  drawback  exceeds  the 
amount  of  duties  paid,  568 ;  need  revenue  to  meet  our 
engagements,  668 ;  salt  tax  oppressive  on  none,  568 ;  op- 
erates justly,  563;  smuggling  salt  never  heard  of,  568; 
it  is  said  the  bill  operates  unequally,  564 ;  manufac- 
turers merit  our  attention,  564 ;  petitions  of  1792,  564 ; 
other  causes  have  destroyed  the  fisheries,  and  not  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  565. 

Cotton  Goods.— In.  the  House,  motion  to  increase  the 
duty  on  imported  cotton  cloths  to  thirty  per  cent,  628 ; 
the  great  primary  object  of  this  bill  is  to  make  such  a 
modification  of  duties  upon  various  articles  as  would 
give  the  necessary  and  proper  protection  to  the  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country,  628 ; 
the  revenue  is  only  an  incidental  consideration,  628; 
the  agriculture  should  be  insured  a  home  market,  628 ; 
a  hundred  millions  invested  in  manufactures  during  the 
last  eight  years,  628 ;  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  ad 
valorem,  682;  negatived,  632;  moved  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  twenty  per  cent.,  636 ;  negatived,  687 ;  moved  to 
make  the  duty  twenty-five  per  cent,  637;  carried,  637 ; 
moved  to  strike  out  the  limitation,  637 ;  the  policy  seems 
to  be  to  get  all  possible  and  keep  what  is  got,  637;  no 
impropriety  in  the  course  adopted  by  the  friends  of 
manufactures,  637 ;  no  higher  duties  should  be  laid  than 
are  both  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purposes  of  reve- 
nue, 687;  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  may  wisely 
be  regarded  incidentally,  688;  this  measure  contemplates 
tbe  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  manufac- 
turer as  primary  instead  of  secondary,  638 ;  unsafe  to 
legislate  for  particular  interests,  688;  Arkwright's  ma- 
chinery, 633;  maxim  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  638;  his 
views,  638 ;  Brougham's  statement,  689 ;  history  of 
events  which  led  to  the  exclusion  of  Indian  cotton  fab- 
rics from  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  689;  the  East 
India  Company,  689 ;  twenty-five  per  cent,  limited  to 
three  years,  639. 

Moved  to  strike  out  the  minimum  clause  on  cotton 
goods,  640;  proper  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  in  families,  640 ;  but  not  to  establishments  to  the 
extent  proposed,  640 ;  the  debate  has  thus  iar  been  on 
the  degree  of  protection,  all  professing  friendliness  to 
the  infant  establishments,  640 ;  the  present  motion  as- 
sumes that  manufacturers  ought  not  to  receive  any  en- 
couragement, 640 ;  it  exposes  our  establishments  to  com- 
petition with  the  cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies,  640; 
the  security  of  the  country  connected  with  this  subject, 
640 ;  wealth  is  the  product  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  combined,  640 ;  when  separated  entirely 
they  perish,  641;  the  essential  policy  of  the  country  is 
a  navy  and  domestic  manufactures,  641;  it  is  said,  this 
bill  will  inj  uro  our  marine  and  impair  our  naval  strength, 
642 ;  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  644 ;  moved  to 
postpone  to  December,  644;  the  subject  has  not  been 
properly  and  maturely  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  644;  produce  material  injury  to  the  revenue 


if  adopted  now,  644;  the  bill  has  not  been  precipitated, 
644 ;  as  a  whole  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  revenue. 
644;  no  improper  connection  between  this  bill  and  the 
bank  bill,  644 ;  postponement  lost,  645 ;  bill  passed,  645 ; 
note,  645. 

Sugar.— In  the  House,  moved  to  increase  the  duty  to 
eighteen  cents  per  pound,  632 ;  the  duty  proposed  by 
the  bill  insufficient  to  protect  manufacturers,  632; 
moved  to  strike  out  the  duty  of  four  cents  on  brown  su- 
gar, as  encouragement  unnecessary,  682;  this  reduction 
at  war  with  the  whole  system  proposed,  632 ;  encour- 
agement indispensable  to  Louisiana,  632 ;  an  interest 
springing  up  before  which  every  other  is  to  be  prostra- 
ted, 632;  importance  of  the  article  and  expediency  of 
encouraging  it,  638;  four  cents  struck  out,  688;  thrco 
and  a  half  cents  inserted,  683;  reduced  to  two  cents, 
689;  duty  on  lump,  ten  cents,  639.  See  Indea,  vols.  1, 
2,8,4. 

Duties  on  Tormage.—See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Duvall,  "William  P.,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  16, 
105,  820 ;  on  laying  a  direct  tax  on  the  capacity  of  stills, 
68;  on  reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Bank  bilL  411. 


Eable,  Eliab,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  16, 820. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Easton,  Eutcb,  Delegate  from  Missouri,  363,  482 ;  on  the 
pre-emption  law,  4S2 ;  on  the  treaty-making  power  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  506. 

Eastport  Merchants  sued  by  the  British  on  American  duty 
bonds,  566. 

Eccleston,  Mary,  petition  of,  report  on,  417. 

EnwAKDS,  "Weldon  N-,  Representative  from  North  Caroli- 
na, 585,  672. 

Electoral  Votes,  counting  of,  662. 

Electoral  Votes  for  President.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Electors  of  President. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Ely,  William,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 106, 
S19.    Se-e  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Embargo.— -In  the  Senate,  bill  to  lay,  reported,  79 ;  message 
from  the  House  on,  79 ;  bill  and  amendments  agreed  to, 
in  committee,  79 ;  do.  read  third  time,  79 ;  a  measure 
pregnant  with  consequences  most  pernicious  to  the 
country,  79 ;  the  bill  prohibits  all  exports,  that  our  en- 
emy may  not  obtain  from  this  country  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, essential  for  the  subsistence  of  his  fleets  and 
armies,  79 ;  who  will  be  most  injured,  our  enemies  or 
ourselves  ?  79 ;  supplies  principally  obtained,  79 ;  the 
enemy  exerts  his  utmost  power  to  prevent  the  supplies 
going  from  this  country,  it  is  incredible  to  think  his  ne- 
cessities are  urgent,  79 ;  hostile  ships  and  squadrons 
draw  from  this  country  supplies  they  could  not  other- 
wise obtain,  79 ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  80 ;  the 
supplies  are  said  to  consist  mostly  of  fresh  provisions  and 
breadstufis,  80;  other  objections  to  the  bill,  SO;  passed, 
80 ;  injunction  of  secrecy  removed,  SO.  See  Index,  vols. 
8,  4,  and  Index,  vol.  1,  Great  Britain. 

Enlistments,  encouragement  of — In  the  Senate,  bill  con- 
sidered to  increase  the  bounty  to  persons  enlisting  in  the 
army,  &c,  81 ;  contrast  the  bounty  proposed  with  that 
which  has  been  given,  81 ;  how  far  may  this  extravagant 
use  of  the  public  money  in  raising  an  army  have  a  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  your  navy  ?  81 ;  if  the  bounty  is  now 
increased,  it  can  never  be  diminished,  81. 

In  the  Souse. — Bill  read  third  timerand  amendment 
offered  to  limit  the  service  of  the  troops  to  the  defence 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  135 ;  amendment 
lost,  135 ;  bill  on  its  third  reading,  135  ;,the  design  of  the 
bill  is  to  encourage  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  bounty 
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enlistments  in  the  regular  army,  136;  the  object  to 
which  this  great  military  force  is  to  be  applied,  136 ;  no 
evidence  that  the  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  frontiers,  136;  forces  hitherto 
raised  have  not  been  so  applied,  136 ;  exposure  of  the 
seacoast  186;  we  are  told  the  acquisition  of  Canada  is 
deemed  an  essential  object,  136 ;  change  in  the  tone  6n 
the  subject  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  136;  this  is  not 
the  entertainment  to  which  we  were  invited,  137 ;  it  is 
said  the  cause  of  these  disappointments  is  the  opposition 
in  this  House,  13T ;  what  Minister  ever  acknowledged 
that  the  evils  which  fell  on  his  country  were  the  conse- 
quence of  his  incapacity,  137 ;  the  case  of  Lord  North, 
137;  this  example  of  Ministerial  justice  seems  to  have 
become  a  model  for  these  times  and  this  country,  137 ; 
the  occasion  calls  for  a  liberal  view  of  things,  137 ;  it  was 
not  the  minority  that  brought  on  the  war,  138 ;  if  the 
purpose  be,  by  casting  these  imputations  upon  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  to 
check  their  freedom  of  inquiry,  «fcc,  such  purpose  can- 
not be  executed,  13S;  it  is  most  important  to  maintain 
the  right  of  discussion  in  its  full  and  just  extent,  138; 
the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  war,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  professed 
objects  have  been  attempted  to  be  obtained,  138 ;  party 
support  is  not  the  kind  of  support  to  sustain  the  country 
through  a  long,  expensive,  and  bloody  contest,  139 ;  the 
conquest  of  Canada  is  an  object  for  which  the  people  will 
not  embody,  139 ;  you  have  not  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  people  of  the  provinces  from  their  government,  139 ; 
it  is  to  no  want  of  natural  resources  and  natural  strength 
in  the  country,  that  failures  can  be  attributed,  139 ;  the 
cost  of  this  project  thus  far,  140 ;  what  ought  to  be  done, 
140 ;  withdraw  your  invading  armies,  and  follow  coun- 
sels which  the  natural  sentiment  will  support,  140; 
abandon  the  system  of  commercial  restriction,  140 ;  the 
conquest  of  Canada  is  popular  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  141 ;  regarded  as  all-important  in  the  account 
of  the  war,  141 ;  what  did  England  think  of  the  cost  to 
her  ?  141 ;  the  arms  of  other  nations  have  failed  besides 
ours,  141 ;  our  misfortunes  in  the  field  are  the  natural 
result  of  thirty  years  of  peace,  141 ;  the  first  blow  of  the 
Revolution  was  aimed  at  Canada,  142 ;  reasons  for  op- 
position to  the  bill,  142 ;  the  force  is  to  be  used  in  this 
war  of  conquest,  142 ;  we  have  not  the  information  we 
ought  to  have,  before  we  grant  more  men  and  money  in 
this  ruinous  and  disastrous  war,  143 ;  the  Administra- 
tion is  incompetent  to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue,  144;  the  various  campaigns  reviewed,  144,  145; 
the  conduct  of  the  war  has  disgraced  the  country,  145 ; 
bill  passed,  146. 

Enlistments,  extension  of. — In  the  House,  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  cause  certain  regiments  to  be 
enlisted  for  five  years,  or  the  war,  considered,  146; 
moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  "if  the  war  shall  so  long 
continue,"  146 ;  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  conscription 
disbelieved,  147 ;  the  British  Government  had  stated 
the  only  basis  on  which  it  would  negotiate,  147 ;  on  this 
basis  the  Administration  has  assented  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation, which  is  a  complete  dereliction  of  the  other 
grounds  of  the  war,  147 ;  the  idle  doctrine  of  free  trade 
and  sailor's  rights  would  soon  be  heard  no  more,  147 ; 
this  bustle  about  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  is  all 
vapor,  designed  for  effect,  147;  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
Administration  has  abandoned  the  grounds  on  which 
the  war  was  declared,  148;  the  design  is  to  have  an 
efficient  army,  148 ;  if  peace  is  expected,  the  only  way 
to  realize  it  is  to  put  the  country  in  a  condition  for  war, 
148 ;  we  are  advised  to  abandon  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  ocean,  as  according  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  148 ;  it  is  said  the  majority  should 


adopt  the  course  recommended  by  the  minority,  148 ; 
those  who  systematically  oppose  the  enlistment  of  sol- 
diers and  the  rilling  of  loans,  are  guilty  of  moral  treason, 
149;  two  essential  errors  introduced  by  the  opposition 
into  this  discussion,  149 ;  the  war  is  said  to  be  an  offen- 
sive, and  not  a  defensive  one,  149 ;  this  point  examined, 
149 ;  a  mere  question  of  expediency  where  and  how  the 
war  should  be  conducted,  150 ;  the  defence  made  for  the 
opposition  to  the  war  and  the  general  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, 150 ;  opposition  said  to  be  harmless,  150 ;  appeal  to 
the  case  of  Lord  North,  150 ;  the  nature  of  fair  opposition, 
151 ;  what  is  a  factious  opposition  ?  151 ;  instances  stated, 
151 ;  the  Administration,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  opposition^ retains  the  undiminished  confidence  of  a 
majority,  of  the  American  people,  152;  posterity  will 
find  the  events  of  the  present  Administration  one  of  its 
fairest  pages,  152 ;  the  commencement  of  the  war,  152 ; 
have  we  cause  for  its  continuance  ?  153 ;  how  are  we  to 
obtain  reparation  for  the  injuries  we  have  sustained,  and 
security  for  the  future  ?  153 ;  how  are  we  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  the  greatest  effect?  154;  the  necessity  of 
union,  154 ;  the  badness  of  the  object  of  the  war  is  urged 
as  an  objection,  154 ;  this  point  examined,  154, 155 ;  an- 
other objection-  is  the  impossibility  of  success  in  the 
contemplated  invasion,  155 ;  this  point  examined,  155 ; 
the  incompetency  of  the  Administration  to  conduct  the 
war,  is  urged  as  an  objection,  156. 

The  navy  and  army  compared,  158 ;  this  war  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  system  of  measures  so  long  pur- 
sued by  the  present  and  preceding  Administrations,  158 ; 
the  country  advanced  under  "Washington,  but  under 
Jefferson  the  rapid  decline  can  show  to  which  to  give 
the  preference,  158 ;  course  pursued  by  the  Government 
with  Great  Britain  and  with  France,  contrasted,  159 ; 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  and  treatment  of  us  by  the 
French,  160 ;  the  bill  is  better  than  a  prescriptive  sys- 
tem, 163 ;  if  a  stranger  were  here,  he  would  suppose 
from  the  confessions  of  the  majority  that  the  minority 
governed,  163 ;  the  Administration  has  never  been  ob- 
structed or  impeded,  163 ;  an  opposition  always  desira- 
ble, 164;  how  the  war  was  caused,  164;  the  object  of  the 
bill  is  to  give  support  and  continuance  to  this  unfortu- 
nate war,  164 ;  we  have  suffered  more  from  France  than 
Great  Britain,  164 ;  we  did  not  act  in  good  faith  in  mak- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  at  the  time  it  was  done,  165 ; 
Judas  was  a  moral  traitor,  though  a  faithful  friend  to 
the  Administration,  165 ;  bill  passed,  166. 

Eppes,  John  "W.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 105,  319 ; 
makes  a  report  on  the  "Ways  and  Means,  17 ;  reports 
relative  to  the  power  to  create  a  bank,  122 ;  reports 
relative  to  a  tax  on  licenses,  122 ;  on  the  blue  lights  at 
New  London,  168 ;  moves  to  fill  the  blank  in  the  Loan 
bill,  174 ;  makes  report  of  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means,  334;  reports  a  bill  relative  to  the  "Ways  and 
Means,  343 ;  on  the  Ways  and  Means,  346 ;  on  the  furni- 
ture tax,  346 ;  reports  a  bill  for  a  tax  on  carriages,  376 ; 
reports  on  moneys  receivable  for  taxes,  388 ;  on  the 
duties  on  manufactures,  394 ;  in  favor  of  taxing  paper, 
895 ;  reports  on  the  petition  of  the  sureties  of  a  Collec- 
tor, 417 ;  note,  417.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4. 

Evans,  Daved  K.,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  16, 
106,  819. 

Evahs,  Oliver,  an  act  for  the  relief  of,  reported  on,  S3.  See 
Index.,  vol.  4. 

Excise  on  Liquors,  a  bill  to  change  the  tax  on  domestic  dis- 
tilled liquors  from  the  capacity  of  the  still  to  the  quan- 
tity distilled,  considered  in  the  House,  and  indefinitely 
postponed,  293.    See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Exectdvee  Departments.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Expatriation,  right  of.— In  the  House,  resolution  offered, 
160 ;  nothing  in  the  constitution  or  law  to  point  out  how 
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this  important  right  is  to  be  exercised,  160 ;  the  question 
should  be  settled,  161 ;  the  courts  have  decided  that  the 
right  does  not  exist,  161 ;  the  disposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  favorable  to  the  right,  161 ;  the  constitution 
impliedly  gives  this  right,  161 ;  the  resolution,  161 ;  this 
is  au  important  question  at  this  time,  161 ;  a  negotiation 
pending,  In  which  this  principle  is  involved,  161 ;  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  might  be  considered  as  estab- 
lishing the  principle,  161 ;  will  not  a  refusal  to  listen  to 
the  resolution  be  acknowledging  that  we  are  about  to 
give  up  this  point?  161;  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  might  have  a  tendency  to 
embarrass  negotiation,  161 ;  a  question  of  great  delicacy 
under  any  aspect,  162 ;  this  right  cannot  come  in  ques- 
tion in  any  negotiation,  162 ;  no  objection  to  this  propo- 
sition at  this  time,  162 ;  naturalization  and  expatriation 
belong  to  the  same  subject,  162;  resolution  laid  on  the 
table,  162 ;  the  right  of,  185,  186.  See  Index,  vol.  2. 
See  also  Debate  on  the  Loan  Bill. 

Expenses,  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  490. 

Expunging  the  Journal  of  the  Sendte<—8ee  Index,  vol.  8. 


Faeeow,  Samuel,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  16, 
105,  819;  on  the  bill  for  information  relative  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  decrees,  25 ;  on  printing  the  memorial 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  58 ;  on  the  right  of 
expatriation,  162 ;  on  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government, 
824 ;  on  a  tax  on  salaries,  357 ;  on  Sunday  mails,  418 ;  on 
the  pay  of  members,  419. 

Federal  Judges,  resolution  relative  to  removal  of,  463.  See 
Index,  vol.  8,  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Findlay,  William,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 
105, 820,  6T2 ;  in  favor  of  the  Loan  bill,  181 ;  on  the  Com- 
pensation Law,  686.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Fisk,  James,  Representative  from  Vermont,  15,  105,  819; 
on  the  call  for  information  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 
French  decrees,  21 ;  on  printing  the  memorial  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  58 ;  on  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion, 161 ;  for  prohibiting  the  ransom  of  ships,  168 ;  on  a 
bounty  to  deserters,  826.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Fisk,  Jonathan,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 105, 
819 ;  on  inquiry  relative  to  the  blue  lights  at  New  Lon- 
don, 168 ;  offers  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  contracts 
for  army  supplies,  170 ;  on  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of 
Government,  822,  829,  337 ;  on  tax  on  sales  at  auction, 
845 ;  on  Bank  of  the  United  States,  863,  364,  401 ;  on 
reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Bank  bill,  411 ;  against  the 
Bank  bill,  412.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Flag  of  the  United  States. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  672 ;  on 
the  Compensation  Law,  689. 

Florida,  purchase  of— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Florida,  West,  occupation  of — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Floyd,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  of  thanks  to,  420. 

Foreign  Ministers,  abuse  of  privileges.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Foreign  Relations,  report  on,  65 ;  moved  to  consider,  68. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Foeney,  Daniel  M.,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
672. 

Foeney,  Peteb,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  16, 
105,  819,  481. 

Foesyth,  John,  Representative  from  Georgia,  16, 106,  819, 
481,  672 ;  in  favor  of  the  Loan  bill,  251 ;  on  the  Yazoo 
claims,  292 ;  on  removal  of  the  Beat  of  Government,  837 ; 
on  Bank  of  the  United  States,  868,  878,  874 ;  on  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  492, 498, 494 ;  on  a  certain  ap- 
pointment to  office,  586 ;  on  the  sugar  duty,  688 ;  on  the 
duty  on  cotton  goods,  636 ;  on  proceedings  of  Commis- 


sioner of  Claims,  674 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
688;  on  the  Neutrality  bill,  695. 
France,  relations  with.— In  the  House,  a  resolution  offered 
108 ;  no  information  in  the  power  of  the  Executive 
more  Important  to  both  sides  of  the  House  than  that 
called  for,  108;  part  of  the  Message  which  recommended 
the  adoption  of  legal  provisions  for  reciprocating  the 
admission  into  our  ports  of  vessels  of  friendly  nations, 
&c,  108 ;  Message  refers  to  France,  108 ;  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  France  should,  be  known  before  legislating 
on  this  subject,  108 ;  the  second  resolution  rests  on  its 
own  merits,  108 ;  the  resolutions,  109 ;  resolutions  with- 
drawn, and  others  submitted,  125 ;  first  resolution 
adopted,  125 ;  second  resolution  considered,  125 ;  three 
things  should  be  stated  to  induce  the  House  to  pass  this 
resolution,  125;  first,  »  specific  object  ought  to  be 
stated;  second,  what  was  expected  to  grow  out  of  it; 
third,  that  the  object  was  of  a  character  to  warrant  the 
Investigation,  125 ;  otherwise  the  inquiry  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  125. 

If  any  constitutional  officer  had  done  any  act  for 
which  he  was  amenable,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  inquiry,  126;  grounds  neces- 
sary to  authorize  inquiry  denied,  126 ;  an  insulting  letter 
had  been  transmitted  by  the  French  Minister  to  the 
State  Department,  and  placed  on  file,  126;  it  had  re- 
mained in  the  office  long  enough  to  give  it  an  official 
character,  126;  what  was  the  document?  126;  has  it 
been  received  by  the  Government  ?  is  the  question,  126 ; 
a  document  of  immense  importance  to  the  nation  has 
been  concealed,  suppressed  from  public  view,  126 ;  an 
impenetrable  veil  has  been  spread  over  our  relations 
with  France,  126;  this  House  has  pledged  itself  to  the 
people,  by  implication  that  this  subject  shall  be  investi- 
gated, 127. 

No  object  for  the  inquiry  has  been  specified,  127 ;  the 
resolution  goes  to  break  into  the  Executive  offices,  to 
call  ex  parte  witnesses  before  the  House  for  a  mere  in- 
quisitorial and  vexatious  procedure,  127 ;  what  would 
it  all  prove  at  the  utmost,  merely  that  an  impertinent 
letter  had  been  written  by  a  foreign  Minister,  127; 
the  consistency  of  the  opposition,  127 ;  importance  of 
the  document,  127 ;  in  what  other  mode  can  the  infor- 
mation be  obtained  ?  127 ;  it  is  the  right  of  any  member 
to  move  an  inquiry,  and  sufficient  justification  that 
common  fame  warrants  it,  128 ;  inexpediency  of  the 
course  proposed,  128;  if  ground  can  be  shown  to  believe 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  is  criminal,  why  not 
march  up  openly  and  fairly  to  it  ?  128 ;  the  resolution 
implies  strong  censure  upon  the  Executive,  128 ;  if  the 
facts  stated  are  proved,  they  show  a  subserviency  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  the  views  and  influence 
of  the  French  Government,  128 ;  if  the  result  would  be 
the  implication  of  the  Executive  officer,  it  would  be 
futile  to  call  on  him  for  tho  information,  128 ;  if  the 
facts  alleged  were  proved,  it  would  prove  nothing  against 
the  Executive,  129 ;  if  the  facts  are  proved,  the  Presi- 
dent merits  impeachment,  129 ;  inquiry  by  this  House 
into  subserviency  to  the  French,  ridiculed,  129 ;  the  very 
document  to  prove  this,  cuts  it  up  by  the  roots,  129 ;  no 
object  for  the  motion  but  to  put  down  the  majority,  129 ; 
supposing  all  to  be  true,  the  retraction  of  the  letter  by 
the  French  Minister  was  an  apology,  129;  resolution 
rejected,  129 ;  the  letter  of  Turreau  had  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  180;  it  was  a  harmless  thing,  130;  the 
resolution  calls  for  information  relative  to  certain  facts 
in  relation  to  it,  as  of  a  most  important  nature,  180 ;  this 
letter  comprises  the  hopes  of  the  opposition,  180 ;  the 
origin  of  this  letter,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  its  existence,  a  subject  of  curiosity,  130 ;  moved  to 
amend  by  substituting  the  resolution  rejected,  130; 
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ridicule  cannot  affect  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this 
subject,  130 ;  the  present  question  is  as  to  the  manner 
of  investigation,  180 ;  it  is  intimated  that  the  paper  was 
improperly  communicated,  130 ;  a  direct  inquiry  of  the 
Executive  is  therefore  delicate,  130;  also  futile,  181; 
the  House  should  adopt  a  course  which  would  obtain 
the  whole  evidence  fully  and  fairly,  what  course  so 
proper  as  the  appointment  of  a  committee  with  fall 
power  ?  131 ;  common  fame  reports  some  dishonorable 
circumstances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  paper  had 
been  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  office  of  State,  131 ; 
statement  of  the  question  before  the  House,  131 ;  a  com- 
mittee witb>  power  is  the  only  means  by  which  to  obtain 
the  facts,  131 ;  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  a  correct  one, 
and  in  what  manner  did  the  President  receive  the  let- 
ter ?  182 ;  we  wish  to  know  how  the  affair  was  managed, 
132 ;  if  reports  are  true,  we  ought  to  declare  with  one 
voice  that  the  President  and  his  Ministers  concerned, 
deserve  severe  reprobation,  132 ;  the  -people  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  consider  it  a  harmless  thing,  132 ;  rea- 
sons urged  by  Turreau  why  he  should  not  take  the  let- 
ter back,  182 ;  amendment  lost,  133 ;  amendment  moved 
containing  the  letter,  133 ;  amendment  lost,  135 ;  reso- 
lution carried,  135 ;  committee  appointed,  135 ;  message 
from  President  relative  to  the  letter  of  Turreau,  157. 

In  the  House. — A  call  upon  the  Executive  for  any 
information  respecting  our  relations  with  France,  293 ; 
Message  from  the  President,  294 ;  letter  from  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, 294.    See  Index,  vol  2. 
Frankvng  Privilege. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 
Fbanklin,  Meshack,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 

16, 105,  819. 
Freedom  of  Conscience. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 
French  Decrees. — In  the  House,  resolutions  calling  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  French  Decrees,  considered, 
18 ;  a  subj  ect  of  considerable  importance,  18 ;  intimately 
connected  with  the  cause  of  the  present  war,  18 ;  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Orders  in  Council  of  Great  Britain  was 
the  main  point  on  which  the  war  turned,  18 ;  this  de- 
manded, because  the  French  Decrees  did  not  exist,  18; 
contradictory  evidence,  18 ;  declaration  of  the  French 
Minister  had  a  great  bearing  on  the  reputation  of  this 
country,  18 ;  resolutions,  18 ;  note  19 ;  first  resolution 
considered,  19 ;  novelty  of  the  form  of  the  resolution 
objectionable,  19 ;  it  asks  when  and  by  whom  the  infor- 
mation was  received,  19 ;  what  is  to  be  the  use  of  this 
information  ?  19 ;  that  depends  on  what  the  information 
may  be,  19 ;  a  suspicion  had  attached  to  this  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  decree  in  question,  19 ;  it  had  transmit- 
ted the  decree  without  giving  such   information   as 
would  exculpate  it,  19 ;  enough  apparent  on  the  public 
records  to  make  this  call  necessary,  20 ;  the  particularity 
of  the  call  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  information 
wished,  20  ;  moved  to  strike  out  the  words, "  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner,"  20;  amendment  calling  for  infor- 
mation generally  moved  to  the  resolutions,  20;  just 
such  an  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  last  session,  20 ; 
what  was  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  20 ;  whether  the 
assertion  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  is  true,  that  the  re- 
pealing decree  had  been  communicated  through  two 
channels  as  early  as  May,  1811,  is  a  matter  highly  im- 
portant to  this  nation,  20 ;  if  the  President  was  in  pos- 
session of  this  decree,  as  thus  stated  by  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  his  conduct  deserves  the  scrutiny  and  repre- 
hension of  the  nation,  21 ;  if  the  decree  had  been  known 
to  the  people  in  1811,  the  great  cause  of  the  war  would 
have  been  taken  away,  21 ;  if  we  want  any  information, 
it  is  that  contained  in  the  words  moved  to  be  stricken 
out,  21 ;  the  French  assertion  is  false,  21 ;  if  the  Execu- 
tive had  been  in  possession  of  this  information,  and  had 
communicated  it,  the  war  would  not  have  been  pre-  I 


vented,  21 ;  did  not  the  British  Minister  say,  that  if  the 
French  Decrees  were  repealed,  the  Orders  in  Council 
would  not  be  revoked  ?  21 ;  the  promulgation  of  the  de- 
cree,^ in  possession  of  the  Government,  would  not 
have  prevented  the  war,  21. 

What  were  the  facts  upon  which  the  resolutions  were 
grounded?  21;  the  order  for  repeal  must  have  been 
antedated,  or  concealed,  or  communicated  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  concealed,  21 ;  the  resolution  implies  that 
the  Executive  concealed  the  order,  21 ;  if  the  reply  of 
the  President  is  not  sufficient,  another  call  can  be  made, 
21 ;  it  is  said  the  question  at  issue  between  England  and 
America  is,  whether  the  French  Decrees  were  or  were 
not  repealed,  2*;  this  point  considered,  22 ;  England  re- 
fused to  proceed,#(wt  passu,  with  France  in  the  repeal, 
22 ;  the  British  Minister  gave  up  the  pretended  retali- 
atory character  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  22 ;  how  were 
the  Orders  repealed  ?  22 ;  in  the  whole  of  this  contest  of 
restrictions,  the  conduct  of  France  has  been  improper, 
23. 

The  exceptionable  parts  of  the  resolution  are  the 
ones  which  should  be  retained,  23 ;  surprising  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  should  oppose  the  reso- 
lution, 23 ;  how  stands  the  question  simply  and  plainly 
stated  ?  23 ;  can  gentlemen  doubt  or  hesitate  in  their 
decision  ?  28 ;  the  verdict  of  the  human  mind,  if  the 
resolutions  are  altered  or  defeated,  24;  what  will  be 
thought  of  the  influence  of  France  if  these  resolutions 
are  rejected,  24 ;  Napoleon  asserts  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  common  cause  with  him,  24;  the  war  is  not  to 
cease  until  the  Napoleon  Code  is  adopted,  24;  is  it  true 
or  false,  that  we  are  fighting  for  any  such  pretensions? 
25;  the  policy  of  the  war  is  not  now  a  question,  25; 
motion  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions,  25;  objections  to  the  form  of  the  resolution 
considered,  25 ;  the  resolution  cannot  be  considered  dis- 
respectful to  the  Executive,  25 ;  nor  are  the  second  and 
third  resolutions  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  pro- 
posed to  be  struck  out  of  the  first,  25 ;  to  understand 
the  nature  and  importance  of  this  subject,  it  is  requisite 
to  bring  into  view  the  state*  of  our  relations  with  France 
and  Great  Britain  at  the  date  of  the  Decree  of  April, 
1811,  26 ;  facts  respecting  these  decrees  and  orders,  and 
the  policy  pursued  by  our  Government,  26 ;  inferences 
drawn  from  them,  2T ;  resolution  of  last  session,  27; 
what  was  the  reply  ?  27 ;  shall  we  repeat  our  experiment 
which  issued  in  such  consequences,  27;  the  substance 
of  the  resolutions  considered,  27 ;  attempt  to  prove  that 
if  the  French  repealing  decree  in  1811  had  been  made 
known,  it  would  have  prevented  the  war,  28 ;  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  pretend  that  if  the  English  Orders  had 
been  revoked,  the  war  would  have  ensued,  28 ;  impress- 
ment has  never  been  by  out  Government  considered  a 
cause  for  war,  28 ;  would  gentlemen  have  voted  for  the 
war  on  the  ground  of  impressment  alone  ?  28 ;  on  what 
ground  is  this  position  denied,  23 ;  if  the  President  sup- 
pressed the  decree,  he  merits  the  everlasting  execration 
of  the  country,  29 ;  has  this  House  considered  the  black 
and  hideous  aspect  which  this  subject  now  presents  to 
the  American  people  ?  29 ;  examine  its  circumstances, 
29 ;  object  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  29 ;  rea- 
sons for  voting  for  the  resolutions  if  amended,  80 ;  their 
adoption  not  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the 
Government,  or  the  character  of  those  who  administer 
it,  SO ;  the  British  Cabinet  would  not  have  repealed  the 
Orders  in  Council  had  a  copy  of  the  French  Decree 
been  communicated  previously  to  the  Declaration  of 
"War,  30 ;  necessary  to  quote  the  authority  of  British 
Ministers  against  the  Representatives  of  our  country, 
80 ;  grounds  upon  which  the  war  was  declared,  31 ;  will 
gentlemen  surrender  the  principle  of  impressment  ?  31 ; 
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If  the  Presidont  had  received  and  withheld  a  copy  of  the 
Decree,  he  would  have  justly  deserved  censure,  81 ;  In- 
quiry as  to  tho  objects  of  the  resolutions,  31 ;  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  lost  eight  of,  82 ;  why  all  this 
zealous  opposition  to  tho  adoption  of  these  resolutions  ? 
82;  an  111  compliment  to  the  President  to  oppose  the 
resolutions,  82 ;  if  voted  down,  will  there  not  be  good 
cause  for  suspicion  ?  82 ;  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  guilt 
somewhere,' 82;  a  duty  diligently  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  88 ;  the  President  has  been  charged  with  false- 
hood by  the  Emperor  of  France,  88 ;  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose impressment  would  have  caused  war,  88 ;  objec- 
tions of  the  opposition  considered,  34;  example  of  the 
cnttle-flsh,  84 ;  due  to  the  national  honor  to  dissipate  tho 
mystery  that  envelops  this  subject,  84;  the  facts  exam- 
ined, 84;  impossible  to  state  the  position  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree  would  have  averted  war,  85 ; 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  of  our  policy  in  regard  to  them  for  a  few 
years  before  the  date  of  this  suppressed  decree,  85 ;  fur- 
ther remarks,  86 ;  premature  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
before  the  desired  information  is  given,  87 ;  it  is  charged 
that  the  minority  are  the  cause  of  the  war,  37 ;  there  is 
no  way  to  terminate  the  war,  if  the  House  holding  the 
purse-strings  furnish  the  supplies,  37 ;  nothing  but  the 
spirit,  perseverance,  and  patience  of  the  Federal  party 
had  saved  the  nation  so  long  from  falling  into  the  fangs 
of  France,  ,88;  scarcely  any  one  supposed  the  President 
would  take  the  Duke  of  Cadore's  letter  as  coming  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  law  of  1810,  88 ;  what  says  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  ?  39 ;  circumstances  attending  the 
adoption  of  the  law  of  March,  1811,  39. 

Resolutions  unnecessary,  40;  the  information  sought 
cannot  form  the  basis  of  any  useful  action,  40;  if  it  iB 
intended  to  afford  ground  for  censure,  it  can  produce  no 
good  effect,  40 ;  if  it  is  to  afford  the  basis  of  an  act  with 
France,  no  good  can  result  from  it,  40 ;  if  it  is  to  see  if 
the  justice  of  the  present  war  is  dependent  upon  it,  noth- 
ing will  be  effected,  40 ;  it  is  evident  there  was  good 
cause  for  the  war,  41;  it  is  an  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tions, that  they  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  cause 
of  war  except  for  spoliations,  under  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, 41 ;  they  are  ill-timed,  41 ;  it  is  contended  that  a 
timely  notice  of  the  repeal  would'  have  prevented  the 
war,  41 ;  -this  repeal  was  not  the  cause  of  rescinding  the 
Orders  In  Council,  42 ;  it  is  said  impressment  would  not 
have  caused  the  war,  42;  is  there  no  termination  of  a 
question  of  the  sort  raised  by  the  opposition?  42;  what 
is  a  definition  of  war  ?  42 ;  this  is  a  defensive  war,  43 ; 
the  charge  of  French  influence,  48 ;  whence  did  so  de- 
grading an  imputation  emanate  ?  43 ;  the  resolution  of 
the  last  session  embraced  all  the  matter  contained  in  the 
present  resolutions,  43;  this  resolution  was  answered 
by  the  Executive,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  he  did  his 
duty,  and  communicated  all  the  information  in  the  de- 
partment, 44 ;  this  principle  was  assumed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  resolutions  only  yesterday,  44. 

The  proposition  before  us,  Is  an  inquiry  "for  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  44 ; 
the  subject  involves  the  reputation  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  its  agents,  44;  what  was  the  result  of  the  call 
made  at  the  last  session  ?  44 ;  a  confidential  message  con- 
taining quoted  extracts,  which  have  excited  so  much 
suspicion  and  indignation,  44;  the  Impression  prevails 
among  the  best  men,  that  all  is  not  right  in  our  relations 
with  France,  45 ;  facts  and  circumstances  reviewed,  45 ; 
no  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  decrees  *in  our 
favor  was  admitted  until  after  the  President's  proclama- 
tion was  received  in  Europe,  46;  evidence  that  the  de- 
crees were  not  repealed,  47 ;  further  remarks,  47 ;  the 
resolution  of  the  last  session,  49 ;  reasons  for  voting  for 


the  resolutions,  49;  the  friends  of  the  resolutions  -would 
be  gratified  to  have  them  rejected,  49 ;  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  relations  mingled  with  the  resolutions,  49 ; 
impossible  to  believe  the  decree  would  have  avortedthe 
war  without  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  British 
Government  better  than  its  accredited  Minister,  49 ;  re- 
quirements of  the  British  Government,  50 ;  how  could 
the  promulgation  of  the  French  decree  prevent  war  f  50 ; 
some  gentlemen,  for  the  first  time  during  this  Adminis- 
tration, have  become  supporters  of  the  character  of  the 
nation,  50;  the  avowed  object  of  the  resolutions,  50;  ef- 
fect a  repeal  would  have  on  tho  Orders  in  Council,  51 ; 
the  opposition  are  attempting  to  paralyze  the  Adminis- 
tration before  the  country  in  a  time  of  war  with  a  most 
potent  enemy,  52 ;  it  Is  charged  that  the  war  is  unneces- 
sary and  unjust,  and  to  partake  in  it  is  to  be  guilty  of 
murder,  52 ;  it  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  ene- 
my for  their  humanity  and  forbearance,  52 ;  it  is  said 
the  Government  has  to  depend  on  the  Federalists  for 
funds  to  support  the  war,  52;  gentlemen  say  their 
fathers  fought  and  bled  in  the  Bevolutionary  War ;  in- 
ferring that,  with  sires  so  distinguished,  the  sons  could 
not  be  easily  suspected  of  error,  52 ;  our  first  duty  is  to 
meet  the  object  for  which  Congress  was  convened,  58; 
this  discussion  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  point,  58 ;  the 
facts  examined,  53 ;  two  or  three  letters  recalled  to 
mind,  53 ;  what  answer  is  given  to  these  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  resolution,  54 ;  intention  to  repeal  the  Orders 
in  Council,  it  is  said,  if  an  authentic  repeal  of  the  French 
Decrees  had  been  furnished,  54 ;  they  would  not  have 
repealed  them  if  this  country  could  have  performed  the 
stipulation  required,  54;  first  resolution  adopted,  55; 
second  resolution  considered,  55 ;  no  necessity  for  the 
information,  55 ;  it  is  said,  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  55;  the  same  in- 
quiry was  made  at  the  last  Congress,  56 ;  time  spent  in 
this  debate  lost,  56 ;  every  man  responsible  for  his  con- 
duct, 56 ;  arguments  of  the  other  side,  56 ;  second,  third, 
and  fourth  resolutions  passed,  56 ;  the  fifth  resolution 
amended  and  passed,  57., 

French  Refugees. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

French  Spoliation*. — See  Index,  vols.  2,  8. 

Fbomentin,  Elzgifs,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  3,  75,  295, 
441,  651 ;  offers  a  resolution  for  the  encouragement  of 
privateers,  80 ;  on  the  repair  of  the  public  buildings, 
806 ;  on  resolutions  relative  to  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
812. 

Frontiers,  protection  of.— See  Index,  vol.  1, 

Fugitives  from  Justice.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Fugitive  Slaves. — See  Slaves. 

Fuxton,  Hareiet,  petition  of,  461 ;  bill  for  benefit  of,  con- 
sidered, 464. 


Gatllard,  John,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  8,  75,  295, 
441,  651;  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  302;  his 
speech,  302 ;  remarks  on  vote  of  thanks  of  Senate,  666; 
re-elected  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  671.  See 
Index,  vols.  8, 4 

Gaines,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  of  honor  to,  800, 
828. 

Gaston,  William,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina,  16, 
106,  319,  481,  672 ;  on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  83 ;  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  relative  to  tho  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  112;  on  relations  with 
France,  127,  133;  on  prohibiting  the  ransom  of  ships, 
168;  against  the  Loan  bill,  241;  moves  a  call  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  our  relations  with  France,  298;  on 
the  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  capture  oi 
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"Washington  City,  822 ;  on  the  furniture  tax,  846 ;  on  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  861;  on  the  United  States 
Bank,  362 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  408;  on 
the  Congressional  reservation  bonds,  483 ;  on  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  492,  493;  on  the  treaty-making 
power  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  499 ;  on  the 
previous  question,  551 ;  on  the  sugar  duty,  633 ;  on  the 
act  for  the  pay  of  members,  686. 

Geddes,  James,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 105, 819. 

General  Welfare  Clause  examined.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Georgia  Land  Claim. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Georgia.— Vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  Index,  vols. 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

German,  Obadiah,  Senator  from  New  York,  7,  78,  297. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

German  Language,  Laws  in,  see  Index,  vol.  2. 

Greet,  Elbeidge,  as  Vice  President,  addresses  the  Senate, 
8 ;  decease  of,  801,  378 ;  payment  of  salary  to  widow 
of,  431. 

Gholson,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16,  105, 
819, 481;  on  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  relative 
to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  117 ;  on 
the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  501.    See  Index,  vol  4. 

Giles,  "William  B.,  Senator  from  Virginia,  7,  75,  295,  See 
Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Gilman,  Nicholas,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  8,  75. 
See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Gieaed,  Stephen,  memorial  of  relative  to  taxing  bank 
notes,  300 ;  bill  relative  to,  passed,  301. 

Glasgow,  Hugh,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  17, 
105,  826,  481,  678. 

Glossingee,  Jons',  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16. 

Gold,  Thomas  R.,  Representative  from  New  York,  480, 
683 ;  on  the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  497;  on  the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  638. 
See  Index,  voL  4. 

Goldsbobough,  Chaeles,  Representative  from  Maryland, 
17,  170,  820,  432,  676;  on  the  furniture  tax,  346.  See 
Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Goldsbobough,  Robeet  Henry,  Senator  from  Maryland, 
7,  78, 298,  445,  657;  on  a  bounty  for  enlistment,  81 ;  pre- 
sents the  Maryland  memorial,  82. 

Goodwyn,  Peterson,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 105, 
319,  4S1,  672.    See  Index,  vols.'  8,  4. 

Gore,  Christopher,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  37,  298, 
445;  on  Executive  appointments,  85;  offers  resolutions 
relative  to  Executive  appointments,  85. 

Gouedin,  Theodore,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
16, 105,  819. 

Graham,  John,  letter  relative  to  the  letter  of  Turreau,  157. 

Great  Britain,  retaliatory  measures  on. — See  Index,  vol.1. 

Griffin,  Isaac,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 105, 
819,  482,  672. 

Grosvenob,  Thomas  P.,  Representative  from  New  York, 
15, 105,  319,  483,  672 ;  on  the  form  of  the  resolution  of 
inquiry  relative  to  the  French  Decrees,  19;  on  the  call 
for  information  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  French  De- 
crees, 27;  on  the  punishment  of  treason,  124;  on  rela- 
tions with  France,  129 ;  against  prohibiting  the  ransom 
of  ships,  168, 169 ;  on  the  resolution  of  inquiry  relative 
to  the  capture  of  "Washington  City,  321 ;  on  removal  of 
the  Seat  of  Government,  824,  337 ;  on  a  bounty  to  de- 
serters, 327;  on  Bank  of  the  United  States,  864,  332; 
on  the  Bank  bill,  413 ;  against  continuance  of  the  double 
duties,  547 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  625 ;  on  specie  pay- 
ments, 648 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  684 ;  on 
the  Compensation  Law,  687.  See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Grundy,  Felix,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  16,  106 ; 
on  the  call  for  information  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 
French  Decrees,  29 ;  on  the  extension  of  enlistments, 


148 ;  on  the  blue  lights  at  New  London,  167 ;  in  favor  of 

the  Loan  bill,  236. 
Gunboats,— See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Gut,  Matthew,  Case  of,  404, 


Habeas  Corpus,  suspension  of.— See  Index,  vol  3. 

Hahn,  John,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  480,  672. 

Hale,  "William,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire,  15, 
109,  845,  546,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Hall,  Bowling,  Representative  from  Georgia,  17, 105, 820, 
481 ;  on  inquiry  relative  to  army  contracts,  171 ;  on  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  861;  on  reconsidering  the  vote 
on  the  United  States  Bank  bill,  410;  on  the  pay  of 
members,  420.    See  Index,  vol.  4, 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.—See  Index,  vol.  1,  Treasury. 

Hamilton,  "Widow  Elizabeth,  report  on  petition  of,  594 ; 
bill  for  relief  of,  passed,  647. 

Hammond  Jabez  D.,  Representative  from  New  York,  480, 
673 ;  on  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  678. 

Hanson,  Alexander  C,  Representative  from  Maryland,  16, 
105,  819,  487 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  23, 
87 ;  on  our  relations  with  France,  108, 125 ;  against  tho 
Loan  bill,  190 ;  on  printing  message  relative  to  peace, 
335 ;  moves  to  strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  Bank 
bill,  880;  on  the  Bank  bill,  412;  on  the  treaty -making 
power  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  52S ;  Senator 
from  Maryland,  658. 

Hardin,  Benjamin,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  482, 
672 ;  on  the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  506 ;  on  the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  637 ; 
on  the  Compensation  Law,  689. 

Hardin,  Martin  D.,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  654. 

Harmony  in  Indiana,  Society  of,  see  Index,  vol.  3. 

Harper,  Robert  G.,  Senator  from  Maryland,  460 ;  vote  for, 
as  Vice  President,  662.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 

Haeeis,  Thomas  K.,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  16, 

105,  319 ;  on  the  pay  of  troops,'  860. 

Harrison,  Major  General  "W.  H.,  resolution  of  honor  to, 

420 ;  Representative  from  Ohio,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Hasbeouck,  Abraham,  Representative  from  New  York, 

106,  SS5. 

Ha  WES,  Aylett,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 107,  819, 

481,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Hawkins,  Joseph  H.,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  293, 

819;  on  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  825;  on  a 

resolution  of  honor  to  the  brave,  828 ;  on  reconsidering 

the  vote  on  the  Bank  bill,  411. 
Heistee,  Joseph,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  480, 

672.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  3. 
Hempstead,  Edward,  Delegate  from  Missouri,  17, 105;  on 

land  titles  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  237.    See  Index, 

vol.  4. 
Henderson,  Bennett  H.,  Representative  from  Tennessee, 

481,  672. 
Henderson,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 

386. 
Hendrickb,  "William,  Representative  from  Indiana,  672  J  on 

the  compensation  law,  688;  on  counting  the  electoral 

vote  of  Indiana,  713. 
Henley,  Capt.  John  D.,  report  on  the  memorial  of,  575. 
Herbert,  John  C,  Representative  from  Maryland,  481, 672. 
Hodgson,  Rebecca,  claim  of,  120. 
Home  Department,  organization  of,  recommended,  657 ;  bill 

reported,  658 ;  debate  on  the  bill,  658,  659.    See  Index, 

vol.  1,  Executive  Departments, 
Home  Manufactures. — In  the  House,  see  Index,  vol  3. 
Hooks,  Charles,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  672. 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  57. 
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Uopkins,  Samuel  M.,  Representative  from  New  York,17, 
166 ;  on  indemnity  for  losses  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  160. 
Hopkinson,  Joseph,  Eepresentatlve  from  Pennsylvania, 
480,  672;  on  the  treaty-making  power  and  commorce 
with  Great  Britain,  408,  5-40 ;  on  the  repeal  of  direct 
taxes,  671 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  604. 
Hornet,  Sloop-of-War,  bill    to  compensate   officers    and 

crow  of,  8. 
Horsey,  Outerbeidge,  Senator  from  Delaware,  3,  75,  295, 
441,  651 ;  on  Executive  appointments,  94.    See  Index, 
vol.  4. 

House  convenes  at  first  session  of  18th  Congress,  15 ,  ad- 
journs at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  13th  Con- 
gress, 78;  confidential  supplemental  journal  of,  73  ;  con- 
venes at  second  session  of  18th  Congress,  105 ;  ad- 
journs, 294 ;  convenes  at  third  session  of  18th  Con- 
gress, 819;  adjourns,  489;  convenes  at  first  session  of 
14th  Congress,  481 ;  adjourns  at  close  of  first  session, 
14th  Congress,  650;  Becond  session  of  14th  Congress 
adjourns,  722. 

Howard,  John  E.,  vote  for  as  Vice  President,  662. 

Howell,  Jeremiah  B.,  Senator  from  Ehode  Island,  8,  75, 
295,  441,  651.    See  Index,  vol.  4, 

Howell,  Nathaniel,  Eepresentatlve  from  New  York,  16, 
166,  888. 

Hubbaed,  Levi,  Eepresentatlve  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
105,  819. 

Hufty,  Jacob,  Eepresentatlve  from  New  Jersey,  16, 105. 
See  Index,  vol.  4 

Huqer,  Benjamin,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina, 
482,  672 ;  on  the  revenue,  546 ;  relative  to  the  remains 
of  Washington,  590;  on  unsettled  balances,  598;  on  the 
compensation  of  members,  614 ;  on  reduction  of  the  su- 
gar duty,  638 ;  on  the  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
681.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  8. 

Hulbert,  John  W.,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts, 
822,480,672;  on  establishing  military  academies,  489; 
on  the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  687. 

Humphreys,  Perky  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  16, 
105,  S19 ;  in  favor  of  ttie  Loan  bill,  187. 

Hungerford,  John  P.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  16, 
105,  826,  481,  672. 

Hunter,  "William,  Senator  from  Ehode  Island,  8,  78,  298, 
441,  654.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Htneman,  John  M,,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  17. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 


Impeachment. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Importation  of  Slaves.— See  Index,  vol.  3. 

Imports.— See  Duties  on  Imports. 

Imprisonment  for  Debs, — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Inaugural  Address  of  James  Monroe,  668. 

Indemnity  for  Spoliations.— See  Index,  vol.  1,  Great  Brit- 
a/tn. 

Indian  Affairs.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Indian  Depredations,  report  on,  584. 

Indian  Lands  within  a  State,  rights  over. —See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Indian  Trade,  with  tho  resolutions  on,  681. 

Indian  Trading  Mouses. — See  Index,  vol.  L 

Indian  Treaties,  appropriations  for,  661. 

Indiana,  report  relative  to  the  admission  of,  493 ;  bill  to  en- 
able the  people  of,  to  form  a  constitutional  State  Gov- 
ernment, 634,  685 ;  resolution  for  the  admission  of,  as  a 
State,  655 ;  vote  for  President  in  1816,  662 ;  admission 
of,  as  a  State,  676. 

Electoral  Tote  of— Both  Houses  in  joint  session  to 
count  the  electoral  votes,  712 ;  objections  raised  against 
receiving  the  votes  of  Indiana,  718 ;  all  objections  out  of 
order,  718 ;  this  meeting  has  but  one  specific  object, 


718;  Senate  retires,  718;  the  time  might  arrive  when 
this  question  would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  in 
the  election  of  President,  718;  a  State  cannot  be  admit- 
ted Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing,  until  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  has  passed,  713;  electors  of  In- 
diana chosen  before  she  was  declared  to  be  admitted, 
their  votes  not  entitled  to  be  counted,  718;  her  Sena- 
tors and  Eepresentatives  are  already  admitted  here,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  act  on  this  question,  713;  moved  to  de- 
clare the  votes  illegal,  713 ;  the  State  is  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  States,  soon  as  she  had  complied  with  the 
act  authorizing  her  to  form  a  State  Government,  713; 
resolution  indefinitely  postponed,  714;  Senate  return 
and  counting  the  votes  concluded,  714 
Ingersoll,  Charles  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
16,  105,  819;  on  printing  the  memorial  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  58;  offers  resolutions  relative  to 
direct  taxes,  59 ;  on  the  Post  Office  patronage,  121 ;  on 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  for  the  encouragement  of 
enlistments,  141 ;  in  favor  of  the  Loan  bill,  194 ;  on  pur- 
chase of  small  armed  vessels,  358 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  368 ;  on  the  case  of  Matthew  Guy,  404 ; 
on  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  427. 
Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 
105,819,481,  672;  on  Bank  of  the  United  States,  864, 
365,  874 ;  on  the  Bank  bill,  413 ;  on  increased  duty  on 
cotton  goods,  628. 
Intercourse,  Commercial,  do.  Foreign,  do.  Ifon.—See  In- 
dex, vol.  4 
Intercourse  with  the  enemy,  bill  relative  to,  read  a  third 

time  in  the  Senate,  804 
Interest.— Letter  from  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  allow- 
ance of,  628. 
Internal  Improvements.— -Bill  relative  to,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, 665;  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  setting  apart 
the  bonus  of  the  United  States  Bank  for,  676 ;  bill  rela- 
tive to,  682. 

In.  the  Mouse. — A  bill  to  set  apart  and  pledge  as  a  per- 
manent fund  for  internal  improvement,  the  bonus  of  the 
National  Bank  and  the  United  States  share  in  its  divi- 
dends, considered,  704;  fate  of  some  measures  to  be 
praised  but  not  adopted,  704 ;  importance  of  a  good  STS. 
tern  of  roads  and  canals  to  the  country,  704 ;  facility  and 
cheapness  of  intercourse  stimulate  every  branch  of  na- 
tional industry,  704 ;  how  intimately  the  strength  and 
political  prosperity  of  the  republic  are  connected  with 
this  subject.  705;  our  power  of  raising  revenue  in  war 
depends  mainly  on  them,  705 ;  what  can  be  more  im- 
portant to  national  power  than  a  perfect  nnity  in  every 
part,  in  feelings  and  sentiments  ?  705 ;  under  most  impe- 
rious obligations  to  counteract  every  tendency  to  disu- 
nion, 706 ;  to  legislate  for  our  country  requires  not  only 
the  most  enlarged  views,  but  a  species  of  self-devotion 
not  exacted  in  any  other,  706 ;  why  should  this  House 
hesitate  to  commence  a  system  which  has  such  advan- 
tages? 706;  it  is  mainly  urged  that  Congress  can  only 
apply  the  public  money  in  execution  of  the  enumerated 
powers,  706;  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  706;  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence,  &c,  706 ;  con- 
stitutional question  further  examined,  707 ;  let  it  not  be 
said  this  construction  gives  a  dangerous  extent  to  the 
powers  of  Congress,  707 ;  few  opposed  from  doubt  of  the 
power,  707;  the  mode  principally  objected  to,  707;  ob- 
jects for  internal  improvement,  707. 

For  what  purpose  had  Congress  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  ?  708 ;  if  Congress  has  this  power  it  must  bo 
an  implied  one,  and  under  the  general  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  708 ;  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "roads 
and,"  708;  let  this  power  be  applied  to  objects  which 
will  least  interfere  with  State  policy,  rights  and  sover- 
eignty, 708 ;   toads  of  local  use,  70S ;  not  so  with  canals, 
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709;  a  fund  set  apart  for  roads  would  operate  unequally, 
and  prove  prejudicial  to  the  roads  themselves,  709. 

No  two  subjects  more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
internal  improvements  and  domestic  manufactures,  709 ; 
only  step  necessary  at  this  session  is  to  mat©  an  invio- 
lable pledge  of  this  fund,  709  ;  posterior  questions  bet- 
ter be  discussed  afterwards,  709;  sufficient  answer  to 
the  constitutional  objection  to  say  that  the  power  was 
not  now  to  be  exercised,  709 ;  various  objects  in  which 
many  States  are  interested  requiring  joint  co-operation, 
would  be  neglected  if  not  taken  up  by  the  General 
Government,  710 ;  practical  effect  of  turnpike  roads  in 
correcting  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  of  expansion,  710 ;  let 
us  provide  the  ways  and  means,  and  let  our  successors 
apply  them,  710 ;  bill  passed,  711 ;  veto  of  the  bill,  721. 

Invalid  Corps. — In  the  House,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  infirm,  disabled,  and  superannuated  officers  of 
the  Revolution,  of  the  late  war  and  of  the  present  army, 
486;  what  reasons  for  departing  from  the  old  method  of 
pensions  ?  486;  too  much  in  imitation  of  European  in- 
stitutions, 486 ;  these  persons  to  be  employed  in  garri- 
son duty  or  such  stationary  service,  487 ;  not  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  invalid  pension  system,  487 ;  bill  more 
of  a  military  than  charitable  character,  487 ;  moved  to 
extend  to  militia,  487;  agreed  to,  487;  amendment  im- 
proper, it  mixes  corps  which  should  be  kept  distinct, 
487 ;  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  487. 

Ieving,  "William,  Representative  from  New  York,  166, 822, 
562,  676. 

Ibwin,  Jabed,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 105, 
819,  481,  672. 


Jackson,  Majoe  Genebal  Andbew,  resolution  of  thanks 
to,  810,  420.    See  Index,  vols.  2,8. 

Jackson,  John  G.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16,  115, 
819,  688 ;  on  the  right  of  expatriation,  162 ;  in  favor  of 
the  Loan  bill,  205;  offers  resolutions  relative  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  429 ;  on  the  treaty-making  power  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  542 ;  makes  a  report  on 
the  Cumberland  road,  629.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4 

Jackson,  Riohaed,  Jr.,  Representative  from  Rhode  Island, 
15, 105,  820. 

Jails  of  States.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Jeffeeson,  Thomas,  his  letter  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
his  library,  299.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Jennings,  Jonathan,  Delegate  from  Indiana,  16,  105,  820, 
431 ;  on  pre-emption  to  certain  settlers,  491;  reports  rela- 
tive to  the  admission  of  Indiana,  493.    See  Index,  vol.  4 

Jbwett,  Luthee,  Representative  from  Vermont,  480,  674 

Johnson,  James,  Representative  from  Virginia,  106,  888, 
481,  674 

Johnson,  Riohaed  M.,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  287, 
819  481,  672;  on  tax  on  sales  at  auction,  845;  on  report 
relative  to  the  capture  of  'Washington,  887 ;  on  com- 
pensation for  private  losses  in  the  service,  485 ;  on  pro- 
vision for  an  invalid  corps,  4S7 ;  on  the  compensation 
of  members,  610,  618,  618 ;  on  the  pay  of  members,  636; 
on  the  Compensation  Law,  678;  on  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  Commissioner  of  Claims,  675;  Army  appropria- 
tions, 6S5;  on  the  Compensation  Law,  686;  on  the  re- 
peal of  internal  taxes,  714    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4 

Judges,  Federal,  removal  of.— See  Index,  vols.  2,  4 

Judiciary,  bill  relative  to  removal  of  Judges,  468 ;  bill  to 
provide  for  the  publication  of  the  decisions  of,  682. 

Judiciary  System.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 


Kennedy,  "William,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
16, 106,  834    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 
Vol.  V.— 47. 


Kent,  Joseph,  Representative  from  Maryland,  16, 105,  819. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Kent,  Moses,  Representative  from  New  Tort,  15, 105,  319, 
482,  683. 

Kentucky,  vote  for  President  in  1816, 662.  See  Index,  vols. 
1,  2,  8,  4. 

Keep.,  John,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16,  105,  819, 
481,  673. 

Kebb,  Joseph,  Senator  from  Ohio,  803. 

Kee8haw,  John,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  16, 
105,  819. 

Kilboubn,  James,  Representative  from  Ohio,  16, 107, 843, 
708 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  375. 

King,  Cyeus,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 105, 
819,  480,  672 ;  on  the  extension  of  enlistments,  158 ;  on 
the  encouragement  of  Privateers,  826;  moved  to  reduce 
the  tax  on  cut  nails,  894;  on  the  purchase  of  Jefferson's 
Library,  416 ;  on  the  bill  establishing  military  acade- 
mies, 488;  on  a  bankrupt  law,  491;  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  503 ; 
on  the  repeal  of  direct  taxes,  575. 

King,  Rums,  Senator  from  New  York,  7,  298,  445,  658 ;  let- 
ter relative  to  an  extension  of  the  patents  to  Robert 
Fulton,  462 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  469 ;  vote  for  as  Presi- 
dent, 662.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  4 

King,  "William  R.,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
16, 106,  820,  482.    See  Index,  vol.  4 


Laoock,  Abnee,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  8,  75,  295,  441, 
651.    See  Index,  vol.  4 

Lake  Champlavn,  resolution  relative  to  the  victory  on, 
298;  resolutions  relative  to  the  battle  of,  considered, 
836. 

Lake  Superior  Copper  Lands. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Lambeet,  John,  Senator  from  New  Jeisey,  3,  75,  800.  See 
Index,  vols.  8,  4 

Lands,  Western.    Bee  Index,  vols.  1, 8, 4    Public  Lands. 

Langdok,  Chattncev,  Representative  from  Vermont,  480, 
678. 

Latttmoee,  "William,  Delegate  from  Mississippi,  105,  819, 
481,  672;  makes  a  report  on  public  roads,  428 ;  reports 
on  the  admission  of  Mississippi,  487;  reports  on  memo- 
rial of  Mississippi,  584.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Law,  Lyman,  Representative  from  Connecticut,  15,  105, 
826,  480,  672;  on  the  bine  lights  of  New  London,  166; 
on  the  tax  bills,  896.    See  Index,  vol.  4, 

Laweence,  Captain  James,  resolution  relative  to,  68,  81 ; 
resolution  of  honor  to,  115. 

Laweence,  Majoe,  resolution  to  present  a  sword  to,  421. 

Laweence,  "W.  P.,  report  on  petition  of,  594,  601. 

Lee,  Jesse,  elected  chaplain  by  the  House,  16. 

Leffeets,  John,  Representative  from  New  York,  15,  105, 
822. 

Lets,  Michael,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  3,  75.  See 
Index,  vols.  2,  8,  4. 

Levins,  James,  memorial  of,  445. 

Lewis,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16,  819, 
481,  672 ;  on  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  823 ;  of- 
fers a  resolution  relative  to  public  buildings,  342;  makes 
a  report  on  public  buildings,  876 ;  on  the  repair  of  the 
public  buildings,  421.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  4 

Library  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  report  relative  to  purchase  of, 
299 ;  in  the  House,  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  authorize 
the  purchase  of,  considered,  839;  objections  to  the 
purchase,  889;  reasons  in  favor  of  the  purchase,  889; 
amendment  to  limit  the  sum  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  342 ;  lost,  342;  amendment  requiring  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  agreement,  carried,  842;  in  the 
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House,  bill  from  the  Senate  to  purchase  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Library,  considered,  416;  motion  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely lost,  416;  moved  to  re-commit  for  the  purpoae  of 
authorizing  the  selection  of  certain  books,  417;  lost, 
417;  scarcity  of  money,  417;  other  purposes  more  in- 
dispensable, 417 ;  purchase  to  be  made  on  credit,  417; 
bill  passed,  417. 
Library  of  Congress— See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Licenses,  Duties  on.— See  Taxes. 

Lieutenant- General,  proposed. — In  the  House,  resolution 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of,  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  considered,  118 ;  the  last  cam- 
paign had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  every  one» 
118;  the  inquiry  proposed  in  another  resolution  should 
show  where  the  blame  lay,  118;  still  the  inquiry  cannot 
produce  any  beneficial  effects  on  the  next  campaign, 
118 ;  in  every  age  and  under  every  government  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  have  some  officer  who  should 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  army,  118;  ap- 
pointment made  on  the  mere  prospect  of  war  previous 
to  1798, 118 ;  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  118. 

Have  the  arms  of  the  United  States  failed  ?  119 ;  have 
they  not  been  marvellously  successful?  119;  what 
has  been  above  described;  119;  calumny  to  say  that 
our  arms  had  failed,  119 ;  there  is  no  evidence  against 
the  courage  or  conduct  of  our  army,  119 ;  better  for  the 
House  in  the  first  place  to  raise  an  army  calculated  to 
require  the  command  of  an  officer  of  such  high  grade, 
119;  note,  119. 
Light  Bouse  Duties.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Limitation,  statutes  of. — See  Index,  vols.  2,  4. 
Little,  Peter,  Representative  from  Maryland,  672. 
Livingston,  B.,  letter  relative  to  heirs  of  Fulton,  462. 
Loan  BM. — In  the  House,  bill  to  authorize  a  loan  consider- 
ed, 174;  twenty-five  millions  more  than  is  required, 
174 ;  it  is  to  obtain  money  to  prosecute  a  war  of  invasion 
and  conquest,  174 ;  a  glance  at  events  in  Europe  for 
some  years  past,  174;  note,  174;  the  first  great  error  in 
our  foreign  relations  was  the  refusal  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  in  1806,  174 ;  real  cause  of  the  refusal, 
175 ;  state  of  Europe  when  the  embargo  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  175 ;  it  may  be  said  it  was  a  measure  of  im- 
partial character,  as  it  respected  the  two  belligerents, 
175 ;  does  it  deserve  the  character  of  impartiality  ?  175 ; 
France  viewing  it  as  a  measure  of  co-operation  in  her 
continental  system,  highly  applauded  it,  175;  look  at 
the  conduct  of  France  in  relation  to  the  non-intercourse 
act  of  1809, 176 ;  our  Government  had  no  right  to  con- 
sider the  decrees  revoked  in  August,  1810, 177;  recur- 
rence to  facts,  177. 

This  system  of  loans  and  cxpeditures  has  its  limits, 
and  those  are  short  of  your  objects,  now  then  is  the 
time  to  pause,  178 ;  the  best  moment  to  arrest  your 
.progress,  178 ;  the  thirty  millions  will  fall  far  short  of 
your  necessities  should  our  army  equal  the  number  es- 
timated, 178;  the  average  cost  per  man  will  be  little 
short  of  a  thousand  dollars,  178;  the  appropriation 
limits  the  payment,  and  not  the  expenditure,  178  ■  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  military  expenditures 
178 ;  the  moral  treason  spoken  of  by  a  member,  179  • 
Dr.  Witherspoon  the  originator  of  the  idea,  179 ;  a  re- 
view of  the  most  prominent  public  transactions  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  difficulties,  179 ;  the 
treaty  of  1806  rejected  by  the  President,  179  ;  after  the 
advantages  of  negotiation  had  been  foregone,  gentlemen 
set  about  to  invent  and  apply  their  own  remedies  for  the 
body  politic,  179 ;  the  embargo  succeeded  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty,  179 ;  then  commercial  non-intercourse  was 
substituted,  179 ;  Macon's  bill  No.  1, 180 ;  Macon's  bill 
No.  %  180 ;  the  next  step  "  an  armor  and  an  attitude 


suited  to  the  occasion,"  183 ;  has  any  one  of  their  meas- 
ures succeeded  ?  upon  what  ground  can  they  set  up 
claims  to  our  confidence  ?  181 ;  let  them  come  over  to 
us,  and  with  us  travel  the  path  that  leads  to  peace,  181. 

Very  few  wars  declared  in  two  centuries  past  on 
grounds  so  perfectly  justifiable  as  ours,  jl81;  I  am  a 
scholar  of  the  old  school  of  Washington,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  him  about  the  defence  of  the  Western  country 
before  I  had  a  seat  in  Congress,  181 ;  what  was  the  doc- 
trine taught  in  that  school  ?  182 ;  that  may  be  known  by 
the  documents,  182;  Washington  charged  the  British 
Government  with  continuing  to  break  the  definitive 
treaty  after  it  was  known,  1S2 ;  the  expedition  under 
Harmer,  182 ;  British  agents,  182 ;  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada is  denounced  as  unjust  and  unwise,  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  Washington's  school,  nor  of  New  England 
whilst  colonies,  182 ;  one  of  the  earliest  objects  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  182 ;  why  were  they  so  solicitous  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  183;  a  defensive  measure  of  the 
first  importance,  183 ;  the  warning  voice  of  President 
Adams  sixteen  years  ago,  183;  causes  to  justify  war 
usually  assigned  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  183 ; 
facts  of  the  past,  1S4;  the  old  school  of  Washington  did 
not  admit  advocates  of  British  aggressions  and  traducers 
of  their  own  Government  to  sit  in  the  National  Coun- 
cils nor  enjoy  political  privileges,  184 ;  a  moral  obliga- 
tion of  perpetual  allegiance,  184 ;  the  practice  of  free  and 
civilized  nations  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their  his- 
tory, 184;  the  empire  of  Shinar,184;  ancient  nations, 
185 ;  the  question  of  expatriation  now  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  question  of  impressment,  185 ;  an  in- 
stance of  impressment  in  1792, 185 ;  it  is  boldly  declared 
on  this  floor  that  Britain  enjoyed  these  rights  from  time 
immemorial,  185;  facts  appealed  to,  185,  186;  Gen. 
Conway,  186;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  186 ;  all  the  laws 
passed  to  provide  for  a  vigorous  campaign  will  be  futile 
if  this  .bill  does  not  pass,  187;  the  war  could  not  be 
avoided  without  sacrificing  the  interest  and  independ- 
ence of  the  country,  187 ;  not  true  that  the  money  can- 
not be  raised,  187;  Government  stock,  187;  will  be 
taken  up  by  foreigners,  187 ;  it  is  said  to  be  improper  to 
inquire  into  the  injuries  practised  by  Great  Britain 
which  led  to  the  present  war,  18S ;  no  doubt  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  war,  188 ;  the  conquest  of  Canada  perfectly 
justifiable,  188 ;  without  Canada  the  same  amount  of 
shipping  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  188. 

Reasons  for  voting  against  the  embargo  in  1807, 
188;  the  charge  of  moral  treason,  189;  has  the  war 
become  popular?  look  at  the  elections,  189;  perhaps 
a  small  majority  are  in  favor  of  the  war,  190 ;  every 
consideration  which  can  be  suggested  by  minds  de- 
voted to  the  good  of  the  country  is  arrayed  against 
this  bill,  191 ;  for  a  long  series  of  time  this  Administra- 
tion has  been  pursuing  a  phantom,  191 ;  is  any  motive 
to  be  found  for  its  continuance  in  its  conduct,  the  events 
which  have  attended  it,  or  its  probable  issue  ?  191 ;  ex- 
amination of  the  budget  before  the  House,  192 ;  the  sys- 
tem of  Ways  and  Means  submitted  to  the  House  is  de- 
ceptive and  disingenuous,  192;  the  present  men  in 
power  have  deliberately  violated  the  public  faith,  192; 
some  remarks  on  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  bor- 
row, or  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  the  people  to 
lend,  192;  general  alarm  felt  at  the  critical  situation  of 
the  banks,  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  capital  at 
the  North,  193;  upon  the  questions  of  impressment,  al- 
legiance, protection,  and  retaliation,  gentlemen  may 
fret,  rail,  and  argue  until  doomsday,  193;  this  contro- 
versy is  settled  long  ago,  so  far  as  depends  on  the 
opinions  of  able  jurists,  193;  by  the  common  law  of 
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England,  natural  allegiance  is  perpetual,  193 ;  contrast 
this  country  with  England  and  we  ought  to  pause,  193 ; 
now  much  better  for  the  honor  of  our  rulers,  had  their 
principles  permitted  them  to  pursue  the  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  194;  we  must 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  vassals  of  European  States,  if  we 
search  for  examples  which  have  been  followed  here, 
194 

This  appears  to  be  the  saturnalia  of  legislation,  194; 
according  to  the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations,  which 
constitutes  tho  law  of  nations,  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  195 ;  from  an  invasion  of  this  settled  principle 
have  proceeded  most  of  the  difficulties  we  are  now  con- 
tending with,  195 ;  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  of  1713, 195;  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  solemn,  testimonials  on  record  of  the 
principles  of  public  law  and  justice,  195 ;  the  rule  of 
1756, 195 ;  views  of  writers  on  national  law,  195 ;  that 
free  ships  makes  free  goods  was  assented  to  by  England 
long  since  the  date  of  that  treaty,  195 ;  for  twenty-three 
years  Spain  seized  and  condemned  ships  of  England  on 
arbitrary  and  unfounded  pretexts,  196 ;  but  is  there  no 
additional  cause  of  our  hostilities,  196 ;  has  nothing  been 
superinduced  by  the  war  itself  adding  to  its  origi- 
nal inducements,  most  unparalleled  aggravation  ?  196 ; 
the  barbarian  subornation  by  England  of  our  Indian 
borders,  196 ;  the  Englishman  and  the  Indian,  like  the 
mastiff  and  the  wolf,  since  a  late  day,  have  always 
roamed  together  scouring  our  forests,  contending  for 
their  prey,  196 ;  this  is  no  new  outrage,  though  never  so 
substantiated  as  now,  196;  Ames1  speech,  opinion  of 
Washington,  &c,  196 ;  when  have  the  English  not  owed 
what  success  they  had  to  their  Indian  allies  ?  196 ;  is 
this  lawful  or  accustomed  warfare  ?  196  ;  what  events 
have  succeeded  the  declaration  of  war  which  should 
drive  us  to  abandon  it?  197;  it  is  objected  that  this 
wanton  and  disastrous  war  is  partial  in  its  pressure, 
197 ;  what  an  objection  while  any  of  the  patriots  of  tho 
Eevolution  survive?  197;  it  is  said  to  be  unpopular, 
then  majorities  are  no  evidence  of  popularity,  197;  tho 
altered  state  of  Europe  within  the  last  few  months,  197; 
this  nation  has  just  cause  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
on  two  grounds — first,  for  reparation  of  her  captures  and 
condemnations  under  her  Orders  of  Council — second, 
for  the  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  of  onr  mer- 
chant vessels,  199 ;  her  orders  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
principle  of  national  law,  199 ;  she  possesses  no  right  of 
impressment,  and  the  practice  affords  just  cause  for 
war,  199 ;  provisions  of  the  great  charter  of  English 
liberty,  199;  its  provisions  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
King  or  the  courts  of  justice,  199 ;  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment is  not  a  belligerent  right,  upon  the  principles 
of  international  law,  199 ;  it  is  contended  here  that  the 
British  Government  has  a  right  to  impress  even  those 
who  have  been  naturalized,  200;  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance  is  not  warranted  by  reason  or  pro- 
priety, 200 ;  this  bill  is  necessary  to  add  sinews  to  all 
the  other  bills  relating  to  a  prosecution  of  the  war, 
which  have  been  passed,  200 ;  have  we  nothing  to  fear 
from  remissness  or  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
200 ;  the  history  of  all  nations  will  admonish  us  against 
it,  200 ;  an  example  showing  how  unreasonably  nations 
at  war  rise  in  their  terms  with  success,  201 ;  evils  of  par- 
ties in  a  Republic,  201 ;  a  majority  may  err,  202. 

Policy  and  objects  of  the  Administration  involved  in 
this  discussion,  202 ;  can  the  Administration  borrow,  on 
terms  which  they  ought  to  accept,  this  immense  amount 
of  money  ?  202 ;  the  Government  is  relying  on  the  credit 
of  the  banks,  and  the  banks  resting  on  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  202 ;  the  whole  system  is  a  tottering  fabric 
of  credit,  202;  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  country 


adds  much  to  the  force  of  these  remarks,  202 ;  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  afforded  competent  protection  to  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  country,  203 ;  the  applications  for 
aid  from  North  Carolina,  were  treated  with  neglect  or 
contempt,  203;  yet  several  hundred  soldiers  were  then 
unemployed,  203 ;  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  has  been  to  a  direct  and  unequivocal 
co-operation  with  the  avowed  objects  of  France,  203; 
the  public  have  not  been  particularly  favored  with 
official  knowledge  of  our  relations  with  France,  203; 
demands  of  Bonaparte,  204;  correspondence  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low, 204 ;  it  is  time  we  should  reflect,  whether  any  prac- 
tical good  will  result  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
204.  • 

The  same  objections  are  urged  against  this  bill  as 
against  the  army  bills,  205 ;  they  are,  the  justice  of  the 
war  in  its  origin ;  the  justice  of  its  continuance ;  and 
the  mode  of  waging  it,  205 ;  conduct  of  Groat  Britain  in 
1S06,  as  to  invasions  of  the  right  of  property,  205;  sub- 
sequent modifications  of  English  piratical  orders,  205 ; 
it  was  admitted  by  the  British  that  our  measures,  though 
unjust  in  the  abstract,  were  just  in  retaliation  for  inj  aries 
inflicted  by  France,  206 ;  an  example  in  favor  of  Groat 
Britain  elicited  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive  from 
her  friends  in  this  House,  206 ;  conduct  of  the  President 
on  notice  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  and  of  the 
French  decrees,  206;  course  of  the  opposition  at  the 
time,  206 ;  violation  of  personal  rights  more  important 
in  the  scale  of  national  wrong,  than  invasions  of  prop- 
erty, 207 ;  it  is  said,  impressment  was  not  urged  as  an 
argument  for  the  war,  207 ;  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson,  all  urged  this  practice  as  an  intolerable  injury, 
207;  who  will  say  they  unjustly  resisted  the  practice? 
208 ;  impressment  was  considered  an  inadmissible  pre- 
tension, 208 ;  it  was  small  then,  compared  with  what  it 
is  now,  208 ;  treatment  of  our  applications  for  redress  by 
the  British  Government,  208 ;  it  is  said,  we  are  fighting 
for  a  new  law  of  blockades,  209 ;  will  you  protect  your 
natural  born  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal 
liberty  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  the  land?  209 ;  it  is  said,  we 
have  gone  to  war  to  protect  British  subjects,  209 ;  natu- 
ralization, 209 ;  shall  man  be  bound  in  gratitude  to  the 
land  where  he  is  accidentally  born  ?  210;  impressment, 
it  is  said,  could  have  been  arranged,  210;  shall  nothing 
be  risked,  for  persons  coming  here  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  ?  211 ;  are  the  rights  of  these  States  to  be  compared 
to  the  fooleries  of  madmen  ?  211 ;  we  are  told  that  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty  of  1806  produced  the  war,  and 
that  it  should  havo  been  ratified,  211 ;  it  did  not  afford 
any  security  against  the  abuses  of  which  we  complain, 
211 ;  we  are  accused  of  abandoning  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  1809,  211 ;  it  is  said,  Great  Britain  thinks 
our  war  an  offensive  war,  212 ;  upon  what  pretences  did 
the  partitioners  of  Poland  affect  to  justify  themselves? 
212 ;  the  confederacies  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz,  212 ;  it  is 
said,  you  have  a  lawless  hostility  against  Great  Britain, 
and  your  measures  proceed  from  that  source,  212 ;  we 
are  told  that  the  war  should  be  discontinued,  as  the  Or- 
ders in  Council  have  been  repealed,  212 ;  this  repeal  was 
conditional  merely,  212 ;  what  has  been  done  on  impress- 
ments, 213;  Bussia  offered  her  mediation,  and  it  was 
promptly  accepted,  213 ;  a  stronger  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Executive  was  never  offered,  213 ;  the  conduct  of 
the  opposition  in  regard  to  this  mediation,  deserves 
notice,  213 ;  when  Great  Britain  rejected  it,  they  con- 
demned it  as  an  imposition  practised  by  the  Executive, 
213 ;  what  does  Alexander  do  ?  218 ;  this  Russian  media- 
tion teaches  another  fact,  which  must  stamp  with  eternal 
infamy  the  charge  of  French  influence,  214 ;  to  Russia, 
fighting  against  France,  the  United  States  have  con- 
fided their  cause  and  its  objects,  214 ;  a  steady  solicitude 
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on  our  part  to  obtain  peace,  214 ;  all  these  iacts  demon- 
strate the  Justice  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  214; 
third,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  considered, 
214 ;  it  Is  said  to  be  a  war  of  conquest,  214 ;  this  was 
charged  before  the  war  was  declared,  214 ;  views  regard- 
ing Canada,  214 ;  as  a  territory,  it  is  not  worth  one  cent, 
214 ;  conquest  is  not  our  character,  as  the  Louisiana 
case  shows,  215;  when  acquired,  the  same  gentlemen 
condemned  the  acquisition,  and  declared  the  bargain  a 
bad  one,  215 ;  the  character  of  the  war  depends  upon 
the  causes  of  its  origin,  215 ;  how  should  a  just  war  be 
carried  on  ?  heavily  on  the  enemy,  and  lightly  on  our- 
selves, 215 ;  how  has  the  enemy  been  prevented  from 
ravaging  our  seacoast?  by  our  invading  his  territory, 
215;  how  has  the  enemy  carried  on  the  war?  215;  ad- 
vice of  the  minority  respecting  the  management  of  the 
war,  216 ;  these  views  examined,  216 ;  professions  of  the 
opposition  tested  by  practice,  216;  to  say  the  war  in 
some  places  has  been  badly  conducted,  may  be  true ; 
but  this  objection  is  arguing  against  the  cause  by  the 
effect,  216 ;  it  is  the  great  misfortune  of  our  country  that 
every  thing  this  Government  does,  is  condemned  In 
language  of  the  bitterest  invective,  216 ;  no  considera- 
tions can  stay  the  wrath  of  Its  opponents,  and  every  act 
of  the  enemy  is  justified,  216 ;  the  tendency  of  the  mi- 
nority is  to  discredit  themselves  with  the  people,  when 
'  they  are  right,  216 ;  Great  Britain  teaches  us  a  valuable 
lesson  on  this  point,  216 ;  do  we  attack  the  unquestion- 
able rights  of  Great  Britain,  217;  the  opposition  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  arms,  217 ;  look  at 
the  means  which  have  been  pursued  by  them  ever  since 
the  war  was  inevitable,  217 ;  when  money  was  asked,  it 
was  said  it  would  be  wicked  to  lend  money,  217 ;  how 
stands  the  funding  system  ?  217 ;  the  sinews  of  war  are 
men  and  money ;  government  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
and  interest  of  the  people  for  these  aids,  217 ;  it  is  said 
the  people  are  against  us,  213 ;  how  are  they  against  us  ? 
218 ;  we  wish  to  destroy  commerce,  218 ;  Great  Britain 
destroyed  our  commerce,  218;  what  is  the  course  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  this  country  ?  218 ;  It  is  said 
Massachusetts  alone  could  have  taken  Canada,  and  this 
is  a  proof  the  people  are  against  us,  218 ;  the  inquiry  is, 
shall  we  have  peace  ?  219 ;  the  true  policy  of  a  nation  at 
war,  whose  views  are  sincerely  pacific,  219 ;  men  in  the 
military  service  the  first  year  of  the  war,  219 ;  it  is  said 
we  have  resorted  to  oppressive  measures  to  create  a 
capacity  to  lend,  220;  the  term  "factious  opposition," 
220. 

The  time  not  far  distant  when  the  clarion  of  war  will 
give  place  to  the  voice  of  peace,  and  the  arms  of  the 
warrior  form  the  ploughshare  and  pruning  hook  of  the 
husbandman,  221 ;  by  crowding  the  market  in  such  rapid 
succession  with  loans,  you  cheapen  the  credit  of  your 
Government,  and  exhibit  your  poverty  and  dependence, 
221 ;  no  nation  ought  ever  to  borrow  money  beyond  that 
sum  for  the  interest  of  which,  at  least,  it  can  pledge  a 
fund  as  security  to  the  holder  of  the  scrip,  221 ;  say  what 
you  will  of  the  soundness  of  public  faith,  let  the  public 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  paying,  and  what  will  their 
creditors  say  ?  222 ;  if  the  bill  pass  and  the  stock  is  not 
purchased  at  all,  public  credit  will  suffer,  222 ;  it  is  said, 
we  can  pay  the  interest  of  our  loans,  and  the  principal 
may  lie  unpaid  a  long  time,  222 ;  it  is  said,  England  bor- 
rows money,  and  yet  her  credit  is  not  impaired,  222 ; 
will  gentlemen  venture  a  system  of  taxation  commen- 
surate with  the  constantly  accruing  claims  for  interest 
and  instalments  of  their  large  debts  ?  222 ;  suppose  our 
credit  was  at  par,  where  can  be  the  policy  of  loading  not 
only  the  present,  but  unborn  generations,  with  debt  ? 
222 ;  the  money  to  be  borrowed,  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the' further  prosecution  of  an  unjust,  impolitic,  and 


unhallowed  war,  223 ;  no  cause  can  justify  an  offensive 
war,  223 ;  are  we  under  any  obligation  to  protect  certain 
seamen  when  their  allegiance  to  us  ceases  beyond  our 
Jurisdictional  line?  224;  it  appears  very  foolish  to  con- 
tend for  a  principle,  which,  if  we  could  now  compel  our 
enemy  to  acknowledge,  would  be  planting  the  seeds  of 
perpetual  wars  between  us  and  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  224 ;  if  our  adopted  citizens  will  risk  them- 
selves on  the  ocean,  where  all  nations  have  an  equal 
common  right,  they  ought  to  expect  to  take  caro  for  all 
the  consequences,  224;  who  complain  most  loudly  of  the 
violation  of  "  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights  ?  "  224 ;  gen- 
tlemen from  the  interior  possess  amazing  tenderness, 
224 ;  the  very  sailors  are  opposed  to  your  policy,  224 ; 
can  you  wish  any  stronger  evidence  of  the  Impolicy  of 
your  measures,  than  to  see  the  foundation  of  your  re- 
sentments practically  pronounced  fictitious  ?  225 ;  who 
can  be  so  blind  as  to  believe  your  professions  sincere  ? 
225 ;  the  party  in  power  have  ever  been  the  foes  of  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  all  their  appendages,  225 ;  modern 
Tvy&ropTidbia,  225 ;  it  is  said  merchants  are  no  patriots, 
225 ;  it  Is  unsafe  to  intrust  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
exercised  their  powers  with  the  most  palpable  partiality 
towards  the  two  belligerents,  225 ;  the  same  wrongs  for 
which  we  are  fighting  England,  existed  unredressed 
against  France,  when  the  war  was  declared,  226 ;  France 
was  incomparably  more  guilty  than  England,  226 ;  how 
the  Messages  have  treated  France  and  England,  226; 
the  advocates  of  the  war  perceived  that  if  we  weakened 
England,  we  strengthened  France,  226 ;  too  friendly 
feeling  towards  Napoleon,  and  too  severe  resentment 
against  Great  Britain,  caused  the  present  state  of  things, 
227 ;  case  where  the  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  manifested,  227;  is  it  nothing  that  we 
are  descendants  of  the  English  nation  ?  227 ;  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  no  honor,  228 ;  its  conquest  would  not 
compel  Great  Britain  to  give  up  her  claim  to  impress- 
ment, 228 ;  would  she  consent  to  make  peace  while 
Canada  was  in  our  hands  ?  228  ;  It  is  said,  the  evil  of 
the  Indians  might  be  remedied,  228 ;  your  are  about  to 
raise  seventy  thousand  men  to  invade  the  soil  of  your 
neighbor,  229;  in  whose  hands  can  the  command  of 
this  army  be  placed,  229;  what  can  we  expect  but 
ruin  when  the  government  shall  select  to  high  com- 
mand men  who  have  not  scrupled  to  sow  sedition  in  an 
army  led  by  Washington,  or  barter  away  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country  for  Spanish  silver,  229;  this  war  is 
wrong,  230 ;  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  little  Governor  of  New  York,  230 ;  it  se- 
cured his  election— has  it  been  accounted  for?  230;  the 
money  is  to  be  handled  by  men  unworthy  of  confidence, 
280 ;  look  at  the  two  campaigns  already  passed,  280 ;  the 
act  of  sending  back  the  treaty  of  1806  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, 281 ;  it  is  said  the  enemy  have  more  patriotism  than 
the  minority  here,  231 ;  the  immense  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  is  an  objection,  282 ;  also,  the  enormity  of 
the  interest  to  be  paid  for  tho  loans,  282 ;  the  influence 
it  will  give  to  money-lenders  is  an  objection  to  the  bill, 
2S8 ;  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  applied  to  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  conquest,  283 ;  the  majority  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  agree  on  the  just  cause  for  the  continuance  of 
this  war,  284 ;  the  ostensible  cause  of  war  was  the  Orders 
in  Council,  284 ;  impressment  is  noiv  said  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause*  234;  other  causes  now  assigned,  284;  be- 
cause tho  British  denied  that  "free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  284;  because  they  have  instigated  the  Indians 
to  hostility,  234 ;  a  recurrence  to  the  events  of  the  war 
is  little  more  than  a  review  of  our  disgraces,  235. 

The  majority  say  this  loan  of  twenty-five  millions 
should  be  granted,  the  minority  say  it  ought  not  tq  be, 
which  party  is  right  ?  236  ;  the  effects  which  will  result 
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from  the  one  course  or  the  other  will  best  decide  it,  286 ; 
these  effects  considered,  236 ;  it  is  said  this  is  a  wicked 
and  irreligious  war,  287 ;  that  it  is  unjust  to  invade  Can- 
ada, 237 ;  moral  treason,  to  whom  is  it  ascribed  ?  237 ; 
to  men  who  exert  their  influence  to  prevent  others  from 
enlisting,  and  combine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
loans  from  being  filled,  237 ;  let  gentlemen,  now  so  sen- 
sitive, look  back  a  few  years,  and  see  how  they  thought 
and  acted  when  in  power,  287 ;  the  Sedition  Law,  237 ; 
its  provisions  examined,  238 ;  it  is  said  opposition  is  use- 
ful and  beneficial,  238;  it  is  said  the  majority  are  preju- 
diced against  the  religion  of  England,  239 ;  it  is  said  that 
government  has  done  more  to  christianize  the  world 
than  all  other  nations,  289 ;  look  to  India,  239 ;  it  is  said 
the  Indian  war  has  been  produced  by  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  239 ;  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  Indian  war  now  raging  in  the  South 
'West,  289 ;  it  is  said  the  Administration  has  abandoned 
the  ground  first  taken  with  regard  to  impressment,  and 
an  arrangement  is  all  that  is  now  expected,  240 ;  it  is 
said  England  and  her  allies,  since  the  late  great  events 
in  Europe,  are  omnipotent,  240 ;  it  is  said  impressment 
never  was  considered  a  cause  of  war,  240;  all  parties 
have  regarded  this  as  an  evil,  240 ;  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  session  when  war  was 
declared,  240 ;  number  of  seamen  impressed,  6,257,  240 ; 
it  is  said  the  minority  warned  the  majority  beforehand 
of  all  the  unfortunate  events  that  have  taken  place,  241. 

This  enormous  sum  is  not  wanted  for  any  of  the  ne- 
cessary purposes  of  government,  241 ;  it  is  wanted  for 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Canada,  241 ;  the  existence 
of  free  discussion  in  this  House,  242 ;  the  previous  ques- 
tion, its  force,  242 ;  the  "  no-search  "  clamor  in  England 
in  1737,  242 ;  it  is  said  a  cause  of  the  war  is  the  instiga- 
tion of  Indian  wars  by  the  British  government,  248 ;  it  is 
said  "  sailors'  rights  "  were  a  cause,  243 ;  the  question  of 
seamen  was  not  a  cause,  243;  the  Orders  in  Council 
formed  a  sufficient  technical  cause  of  war,  244 ;  scarcely 
was  war  declared  when  they  were  revoked,  244 ;  it  is 
said  this  is  a  mistake,  244 ;  it  is  asked  if  the  revocation 
of  these  orders  removed  all  our  causes  of  complaint,  244 ; 
they  removed  the  cause  of  war,  and  hostilities  should 
have  been  instantly  suspended,  and  an  effort  made  by 
negotiation  to  settle  all  unadjusted  difficulties,  244 ;  the 
question  of  search,  245 ;  North  Carolina  seamen,  245 ; 
has  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme  of  invasion  of  tho 
Canadas,  a  tendency  to  secure  your  rights  and  advance 
your  interests  ?  246 ;  war  upon  a  people  to  force  them  to 
abandon  a  government  they  cherish,  246;  the  fiusely 
called  system  of  retaliation,  247 ;  fundamental  laws  of 
England  on  this  subject,  247;  its  consequences,  248. 

Moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  a  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  250 ;  if  retained  in  the  House,  the  debate  can  be 
terminated  at  any  time,  250 ;  the  bill  will  not  be  delayed 
by  a  recommitment,  251 ;  recommitment  carried,  251. 

No  opposition  to  this  bill  here  can  be  successful,  251 ; 
the  object  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  enter  upon  their  de- 
fence of  their  irregular  and  unprecedented  course,  251 ; 
the  bill  is  resisted  on  the  same  grounds  which  have  been 
occupied  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  war,  251 ;  the 
war  is  said  to  have  been  relatively  unjust,  251 ;  on  what 
evidence,  252 ;  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  contest,  it  is 
Baid,  in  which  England  was  engaged,  252 ;  what  differ- 
ence between  the  British  and  French  ambition  ?  252 ; 
nothins  in  the  cause  of  either  to  demand  our  sympathy, 
252 ;  it  is  said,  the  moral  supremacy  of  England  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  world, 
252 ;  the  atrocities  of  the  present  war  are  sufficient  to 
produce  conviction  of  the  perfect  disregard  of  the  British 
Government  to  religion  and  humanity,  252 ;  it  is  said 
our  sympathies  for  Spain  ought  to  have  prevented  the 


declaration  of  war,  253;  it  is  said  to  be  unjust  to  con- 
tinue the  war  after  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
the  alleged  cause  of  war,  253 ;  the  impracticability  of 
attaining  the  objects  of  the  conquest,  254;  is  the  loan 
necessary,  and  can  it  be  obtained  ?  255 ;  all  our  efforts  to 
obtain  peace,  are  treated  as  were  all  our  efforts  to  avoid 
war,  255;  the  charge  of  French  influence  abandoned, 
255 ;  what  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  ?  255 ;  shall  we 
not  defend  ourselves ?  255 ;  can  the  loan  be  obtained? 
255 ;  gentlemen  oppose  the  loan,  because  they  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  nation, 
256 ;  expatriation  a  natural  right,  256 ;  American  au- 
thorities on  this  subject,  256 ;  the  effect  of  naturalization 
no  longer  doubtftil,  257 ;  the  question  of  retaliation,  257 ; 
the  practice  of  the  world,  257 ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke, 
25S ;  the  question  settled  in  our  favor,  258 ;  principal 
causes  in  which  the  war  originated,  259 ;  the  past  con- 
duct of  the  war,  259 ;  on  what  principle  are  the  opera- 
tions on  land  to  be  separated  from  those  on  the  ocean? 
260 ;  the  question  of  retaliation,  260 ;  a  question  of  the 
gravest  and  most  solemn  character,  260;  it  has  been 
made  to  depend  upon  the  question  of  expatriation,  260 ; 
the  question  of  expatriation,  260 ;  naturalization  not  de- 
structive of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  synonymous  with 
expatriation,  260 ;  on  what  is  perpetual  allegiance  found- 
ed ?  260 ;  this  point  examined,  261 ;  the  law  of  nature, 
261 ;  perpetual  allegiance  affirmed  to  rest  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  subject,  261 ; 
how  far  does  the  municipal  laws  of  nations  establish  this 
right  ?  261 ;  it  is  said,  we  have  not  the  right  to  naturalize 
In  such  manner  as  to  impose  the  necessity  of  bearing 
arms,  262 ;  the  question  of  retaliation  has  been  very  im- 
properly connected  with  those  of  perpetual  allegiance, 
naturalization,  &c,  262;  it  is  said,  G-reat  Britain  has 
punished  her  citizens  who  have  taken  up  arms  against 
her,  and  therefore,  such  is  the  law  of  nations,  263 ;  re- 
marks of  Vattel,  263 ;  the  basis  of  retaliation  is  hu- 
manity, 264;  authority  of  Mr.  Burke,  264. 

This  bill  puts  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Administra- 
tion, to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  system  of  measures 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  265 ;  for 
what  are  we  prosecuting  this  war  ?  265;  the  subject  of 
impressment  indebted  for  its  present  importance  to  the 
revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  265 ;  not  a  novol 
claim  set  up  by  Great  Britain,  265;  a  question  between 
the  British  subject  and  her  Government,  266;  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  will  require  six  to  nine  months,  266 ; 
it  is  said  the  minority  are  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  266. 

Recurrence  to  the  Revolution,  and  the  charter  of  our 
independence,  267;  the  war  just  in  its  commencement 
shown  by  a  review  of  its  causes,  267 ;  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, if  redress  of  injuries  is  delayed,  it  is  a  cause  of 
war,  267;  impressment,  267;  spoliations  of  our  com- 
merce, 267 ;  resolutions  of  Congress,  268 ;  British  meas- 
ures, 267;  adoption  of  the  embargo,  269;  retaliation  is 
a  right  of  war,  governed  by  the  laws  of  war,  270 ;  effect 
of  the  naturalization  act.  270 ;  it  is  said,  the  war  is 
offensive,  270 ;  a  few  reflections  incidentally  connected 
with  the  loan,  271 ;  is  the  money  indispensable  for  this 
year,  and  is  a  loan  the  only,  or  best  mode  of  obtaining  it, 
271 ;  the  opposition  is  silent  on  the  estimate,  271 ;  is  the 
war  unjust  or  inexpedient  ?  271 ;  the  facts  connected 
with  impressment  are  few  and  undoubted,  272 ;  our  op- 
ponents say,  we  are  willing  to  defend  native  born  citi- 
zens, but  not  naturalized,  272 ;  the  distinction  between 
native  or  naturalized  is  without  truth  or  reason,  272 ; 
the  sailors  have  claimed  our  protection,  272 ;  the  inju- 
ries done  by  Britain  to  our  commerce,  278 ;  our  condi- 
tion is  said  to  be  hopeless,  273;  if  the  war  is  unjust,  is  it 
justifiable  to  withhold  the  loan,  274;  if  the  loan  is  with- 
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held,  it  must  communicate  a  fatal  shock  to -public  credit, 
274;  what  limits  have  our  opponents  prescribed  to  the 
opposition  ?  274 ;  how  far  the  minority  may  justly  oppose 
the  measures  of  Government  in  a  state  of  war  is  a  ques- 
tion of  delicacy,  275;  effects  of  this  war,  275;  we  are 
acquiring  military  skill  with  a  tone  of  thinking  and 
feeling  necessary  for  its  use,  275. 

A  distinction  between  the  faith  of  the  Administration 
and  the  faith  of  the  country,  276 ;  it  is  said,  with  the 
Romans,  their  country  was  never  presumed  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  276;  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  276; 
charges  of  Napoleon  against  England,  276;  grounds  for 
the  issue  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  277;  its  object,  277; 
cause  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  277 ;  proper  course  to 
have  been  taken  by  our  Government,  278;  the  Berlin 
Decree,  with  the  measures  to  enforce  it,  subverted  the 
public  law  of  Earope,  278 ;  despatches  from  France,  279 ; 
message  and  documents  from  President  Jefferson,  279 ; 
Armstrong  and  Champagny's  letters,  280 ;  proceedings 
of  our  Government,  280;  effects  of  the  embargo,  281; 
grounds  rested  upon  for  the  embargo,  281 ;  the  embargo 
was  the  first  attempt  to  interrupt  the  friendly  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  282;  the  Russian  mission, 
282;  Mr.  Daschkoff's  letter,  282;  difference  of  the  naval 
war,  283. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  Southern  States  are  un- 
friendly to  New  England,  288 ;  much  has  been  said 
about  free  ships  making  free  goods,  284;  this  is  the  first 
session  at  which  the  war  has  been  called  wicked  and 
unjust,  284;  importance  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  284 ; 
how  can  a  lasting  peace  be  obtained  ?  285 ;  some  of  our 
opponents  say  they  would  vote  money  to  defend  the 
soil,  285 ;  much  has  been  said  about  a  national  debt,  285 ; 
the  opposition  are  astonished  that  backwoodsmen  should 
undertake  to  defend  sailors'  rights,  286;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  286 ;  compare  our  situation  with  that 
of  Russia  when  invaded  by  France,  2S7 ;  question  on 
the  bill,  287 ;  passed,  287.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Louisiana  and  Missouri,  land  titles  in. — In  the  House, 
bill  for  the  adjustment  of,  considered,  287;  moved  to 
strike  out  "two  thousand,"  and  insert  "the  quantity  of 
acres  contained  in  one  league  square,"  287 ;  situation  of 
land  titles  in  that  territory,  287 ;  should  the  cession  of  a 
country  by  one  power  to  another  so  operate  as  to  annul 
or  destroy  the  title  of  an  individual  to  his  land,  whether 
absolute  or  imperfect?  287;  in  a  conquered  country  in- 
dividual property  is  usually  held  sacred,  288 ;  the  treaty 
by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded,  288 ;  would  the  Spanish 
Government  have  sanctioned  the  grants  made  by  its 
officers  ?  288 ;  have  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
lation to  land  claims  operated  to  destroy  or  confirm 
titles  in  Missouri  ?  288 ;  a  few  facts  respecting  the  cession 
of  that  country,  288,  289 ;  amendments  concurred  in, 
289 ;  bill  ordered  to  third  reading,  290. 

Louisiana,  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  Land  Titles  in,  con- 
sidered, 251. 

Louisiana,  purchase  of.  See  Index,  vols.  2,  8;  Treaty, 
see  Index,  vol.  8;  Territory,  see  Territories;  State, 
see  Index-,  vol.  4. 

Louisiana,  vote  for  President  in  1S16,  662.  See  Index, 
vol.  4. 

Love,  "William  C,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
481,  673. 

Lovett,  John,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 105, 819, 
480,  672 ;  offers  resolutions  of  retaliation,  106. 

Lowndes,  "William:,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
17, 105,  319,  481,  672 ;  on  the  exploits  of  naval  officers, 
116 ;  reports  on  the  claim  of  Beaumarchais,  290 ;  on  pur- 
chase of  small  armed  vessels,  859  ;  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  363,  375 ;  moves  to  postpone  the  Bank 
bill,  430;    on  provision  for  an  invalid  corps,  486;  on 


continuance  of  the  double  duties,  546;  on  the  revenue' 
559 ;  on  Increased  duty  on  cotton  goods,  628 ;  on  the 
sugar  duty,  633;  on  the  pay  of  members,  636;  on  the 
tariff,  666;  on  army  appropriations,  685.— See  Index, 
vols.  2,  8, 4, 

Lumpkin,  "Wilson,  Representative  from  Georgia,  481,  682. 

Ltle,  Aaron,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 105, 
819,  481,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Lyon,  Asa,  Representative  from  Vermont,  480,  67. 
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Maolat,  "William,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  481, 
673. 

Maolat,  "William  P.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
673 ;  on  the  compensation  law,  689. 

Macomb,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  of  honor  to,  800. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  Representative  from  North  Carolina.  16, 
105,  819,  481 ;  on  printing  the  memorial  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  58,  59 ;  on  reference  of  the  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  punishment  of  treason,  123, 124 ; 
on  the  right  of  expatriation,  162 ;  in  favor  of  the  Loan 
bill,  283 ;  on  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  823 ; 
moves  to  tax  hats  two  dollars,  894 ;  on  reconsidering  the 
vote  on  the  Bank  bill,  411 ;  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 445,  651 ;  on  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  454;  on 
compensation  of  members,  465,  466.  See  Index,  vols.  1, 
2,  3,  4. 

Madison,  President,  Message  at  second  session  of  Thir- 
teenth Congress,  75 ;  proclamation  for  an  extra  session 
of  Congress,  295 ;  message  to  the  House  on  negotiations 
for  peace,  835 ;  message  at  first  session  of  Fourteenth 
Congress,  447;  veto  of  Internal  Improvement  bill,  721. 
See  Messages,  and  Index,  vols.  1, 2. 

Magrudee,  Patrick,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House,  16 ;  letter 
relative  to  the  burning  of  the  capitol,  820 ;  also  commu- 
nicating letter  of  the  clerks  of  his  office,  320 ;  letter 
relative  to  report  of  committee  on  the  destruction  of 
public  library,  &c,  899 ;  resigns  as  Clerk  of  the  House, 
417.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Markell,  Jacob,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 105, 
819. 

Marsh,  Charles,  Representative  from  Vermont,  4S0,  672. 

Marshall,  John,  vote  for,  as  Yice  President,  662.  See 
Index,  vols.  2,  8,  4. 

Maryland  Memorial  presented  in  the  Senate,  82 ;  awful 
condition  of  national  affairs  in  general,  and  exposed  de- 
fenceless condition  of  the  State,  82 ;  a  petition  for  effi- 
cient protection  and  defence,  83 ;  motion  to  print,  lost, 
88. 

Maryland,  vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  Index-,  vols. 
1,  2,  8,  4. 

Mason,  Armistead  T.,  Senator  from  Virginia,  460,  651. 

Mason,  James  B.,  Representative  from  Rhode  Island,  483, 
678. 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  8, 75, 298, 
445,  651 ;  on  the  act  laying  an  embargo,  79 ;  on  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  88;  on 
compensation  of  members,  466 ;  on  a  National  Bank, 
469,  471,  472 ;  on  Military  Peace  Establishment,  664. 

Massachusetts,  memorial  and  remonstrance  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of,  read  in  the  House,  57 ;  moved  tojefer  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Whole,  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  57 ;  any 
thing  relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  Louisiana  should  not 
be  made  a  question  before  this  House,  57 ;  Louisiana  had 
been  guilty  of  no  act  which  could  have  a  tendency  to 
deprive  Massachusetts  of  any  right  or  weight  in  the 
Union,  57 ;  no  act  could  grow  out  of  tho  portion  of  the 
remonstrance  referring  to  this  matter,  57 ;  every  State 
interested  in  guarding  against  the  slightest  approach  to 
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the  investigation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  States  in  the 
"Onion,  57 ;  motion  of  reference  waived,  57 ;  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ceding  Louisiana,  no 
man  in  the  Senate  supposed  another  State  might  be  ad- 
mitted beyond  the  original  boundary  of  the  Union,  57 ; 
the  petition  contains  important  matter,  and  is  decent 
and  respectful,  and  entitled  to  attention,  57 ;  if  the  rea- 
sons have  weight,  let  the  grievances  be  redressed,  57 ; 
its  libellous  character  entitles  it  to  a  reference  to  the 
Attorney-General,  58;  House  should  meet  this  paper, 
and  expose  its  fallacy,  58 ;  Massachusetts  has  done  pre- 
cisely as  other  States  have  done  before,  58 ;  let  the  paper 
be  printed,  58 ;  it  is  for  the  House  to  decide  if  any  paper 
was  admissible,  which  charged  the  Government  in 
terms  with  violating  the  constitution,  58 ;  high  time  to 
meet  all  such  papers  as  this  with  reason  and  argument, 
58;  first  question  to  he  decided  is  whether  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  State  ought  in  any  way  to  he  questioned,  58 ; 
remonstrance  laid  on  the  table,  53 ;  question  to  print 
considered,  58 ;  if  it  should  be  refused  a  hearing,  the 
impression  would  prevail  that  it  was  unanswerable,  58 ; 
a  vote  to  print  does  not  countenance  the  doctrines  of  the 
paper,  58 ;  the  time  consumed  in  this  affair  to  be  re- 
gretted, 58;  it  can  be  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  58 ;  print- 
ing unnecessary,  53 ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States  against  a  deci- 
sion of  Congress,  58 ;  it  should  be  treated  with  all  the 
respect  due  its  importance,  and  the  respectful  source 
from  which  it  came,  59 ;  the  conduct  of  members  on  the 
subject  of  French  and  British  influence  is  just  what 
those  Governments  desired  it  to  he,  to  wit,  widening 
divisions,  59 ;  why  had  this  memorial  called  forth  tho 
indignation  of  members,  59 ;  ordered  to  be  printed,  59. 

Protect  of  the  minority  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, presented,  59 ;  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  59. 

Massachusetts,  instructions  to  her  Senators  relative  to  the 
compensation  act,  657 ;  vote  for  President  in  1816,  662 ; 
Peace  Society,  memorial  of,  661.  See  Index,  vols.  1,  2, 
8,4. 

Mayrant,  William,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
481. 

McCall,  Lieutenant,  resolutions  relative  to,  80. 

McCov,  "William,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  16,  105, 
819,  481,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

McKee,  Samuel,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  16, 105, 
320,  483,  672 ;  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
of  inquiry  relative  to  a  repeal  of  the  French  De- 
crees, 20 ;  on  reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Bank  bill, 
411 ;  reports  amendments  to  the  Bank  hill,  412 ;  on  the 
amount  of  direct  tax,  560.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

McKim,  Alexander,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  16, 
105 ;  on  petition  from  the  Moravians,  250 ;  on  the  Tazoo 
claims,  292 ;  on  purchase  of  small  armed  vessels,  858. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

McLean,  Alney,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  481,  672. 

McLean,  John,  Representative  from  Ohio,  16, 105, 819, 481 ; 
on  our  relations  with  France,  130 ;  on  the  extension  of 
enlistments,  152. 

Mediterranean  Tirade. — See  Index,  voL  2. 

Meigs,  Eettten  J.,  letter,  as  Postmaster-General,  on  Sunday 
mails,  415.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Memorial  of  Massachusetts  against  the  war,  presented  in 
the  Senate,  8. 

Message,  at  first  session  of  Thirteenth  Congress,  5 ;  with 
nomination  of  ministers  to  treat  for  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  10 ;  relative  to  the  appointment  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin, 10 ;  relative  to  British  licenses  to  neutral  vessels, 
18 ;  with  information  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  French 
Decrees,  65 ;  relative  to  British  licenses,  73 ;  at  second 
session  Thirteenth  Congress,  75 ;  relative  to  trading  with 


the  enemy,  78 ;  relative  to  the  Michigan  sufferers,  84 ;  at 
third  session  of  Thirteenth  Congress,  296;  communi- 
cating a  treaty  of  peace,  813 ;  recommending  the  navi- 
gation of  American  vessels  exclusively  by  American 
citizens,  814 ;  relative  to  relations  with  Algiers,  432 ;  on 
Algerine  affairs,  439 ;  at  first  session  of  Fourteenth  Con- 
gress, 441 ;  relative  to  a  present  to  Gen.  Jackson  by  the 
Creek  Indians,  460 ;  relative  to  the  Patent  Office,  473 ; 
to  second  session  of  Fourteenth  Congress,  652 ;  relative 
to  unlawful  acts  on  the  high  seas,  658 ;  relative  to  the 
claim  of  Beaumarchais,  661. 

Michigan  Sufferers,  message  relative  to,  84. 

Mtddleton  Heney,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina, 
481,  676. 

Military  Marinefyction  of  the  Houso  relative  to,  342. 

Military  Academies.— In  the  House,  a  hill  to  establish,  con- 
sidered, 488;  amendment  proposed  and  lost,  488;  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  bill,  488 ;  hill  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  establishing  the  West  Point  Academy, 
4S8 ;  under  this  bill  the  cadets  at  tho  end  of  three  or 
five  years  are  thrown  back  on  society  with  nothing  but 
their  swords,  489 ;  how  are  they  to  be  incorporated,  in 
the  present  army  ?  4S9 ;  where  is  the  necessity  or  expe- 
diency of  this  bill,  4S9 ;  abuses  at  West  Point,  489 ;  con- 
stitutional objection  never  before  raised,  489;  further 
objections  considered,  490 ;  number  of  cadets  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  academies,  490 ;  bill  recommitted,  490 ;  bill 
making  appropriations  to,  714. 

Military  Acad&my.—See  Index,  voL  2. 

Military  Establishment. — See  Army. 

Miller,  Morris  S.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  15, 105 ; 
on  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  information  relative  to  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  war,  109 ;  on  the  encouragement  of  enlistments, 
142. 

Miller,  Stephen  D.,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina, 
683. 

Miller,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  of  honor  to,  300. 

Mills,  Elijah  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  482, 
674;  on  the  treaty-making  power  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  504 ;  on  the  compensation  law,  692. 

Mills,  William,  Eepresentativefrom  Pennsylvania,  481,672. 

Ministers,  resolutions  relative  to  the  compensation  of,  63. 

Mint,  establishment  of. — See  Index,  vols.  1, 2. 

Miranda's  Expedition. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Mississippi,  bill  to  enable  the  people  of,  to  form  State  Gov- 
ernment, 634,  635;  bill  reported  relative  to  admission 
of,  682. 

Mississippi^  question  on  free  navigation  of,  see  Index, 
vol.  2. 

Mississippi,  resolution  to  extend  the  time  to  certain  settlers 
in,  to  settle  claims,  4S4;  Teport  on  the  admission  of, 
487 ;  Territory,  see  Index,  vol.  4,  Territories. 

Missouri  Territory,  bill  to  appoint  an  additional  Judge  in, 
considered,  109;  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  land- titles  in, 
considered,  251 ;  resolution  to  grant  pre-emption  right 
to  settlers  in,  482. 

Missouri  Territory.— See  Territories. 

Missouri  Territory.— See  Index,  vol.  4,  Territories. 

Moffit,  Moses,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  15,  105, 
319,  480,  672. 

Monroe,  James,  as  Secretary  of  State,  letter  communicating 
the  letter  of  Turreau,  157 ;  letter  as  Secretary  of  State, 
relative  to  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  American 
troops  in  Canada,  816;  vote  for  as  President,  662;  letter 
relative  to  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  665 ;  his  inau- 
gural address,  668.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  4. 

Montgomery,  Thomas,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  16, 
105,  319 ;  on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  decrees,  40 ;  relative  to  the  memorial 
of  Massachusetts,  5S ;  in  favor  of  the  Loan  bill,  193. 
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Mooke,  Nicholas  E.,  Representative  from  Maryland,  16, 
105,  828.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Mooke,  Thomas,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  481, 
676.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  4. 

Moreow,  Jeremiah,  Senator  from  Ohio,  8,  75,  295,  445,  651. 
See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Mosely,  Jonathan  0.,  Representative  from  Connecticut, 
15, 105,  819,  480,  672 ;  on  the  blue  lights  at  New  London, 
167.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Mounted  Troops.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Mottntjoy,  Bayly,  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  5. 

MtTEFKEE,  William  H.,  Representative  from  North  Caroli- 
na, 16,  819,  481 ;  on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to  a 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  58 ;  offers  a  resolution  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  Lieutenant  General, 
118. 

Murphy,  "William  H.,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
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National  Observatory,  report  on,  480;  bill  for  reported, 
592.    See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Naturalization  laws. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  4. 

Naturalized  Citizens,  resolutions  calling  for  information 
relative  to  the  treatment  of,  by  Great  Britain,  88. 

Naval  and  Military  Trophies,  report  on,  172. 

Naval  Establishment,  Increase  of  foe.— In  the  House,  bill 
to  provide  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the,  considered  in 
committee,  645 ;  considerations  which  influenced  the  na- 
val committee,  645 ;  note,  645 ;  one  million  of  dollars  for 
eight  years  recommended  as  an  appropriation,  645 ;  best 
plan  to  pursue  in  procuring  ships,  646 ;  cost  of  building, 
646 ;  capacity  of  the  country  to  man  a  fleet,  646 ;  a  steam 
frigate  for  Charleston,  646 ;  steam  battery  system,  646 ; 
note,  646.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Naval  Exploits. — In  the  House,  resolutions  offered  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  of  Congress  of  the  merits  of  several  of  our 
navalheroes,  115;  the  victories  to  which  the  resolutions 
refer  were  of  unequal  magnitude  and  importance,  but  the 
least  of  them  would  have  been  celebrated  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  116;  action  of  the  Boxer  and  Enter- 
prise, 116 ;  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  116 ;  a  characteris- 
tic of  this  action,  116;  consequences  of  this  victory,  116; 
ill  becomes  the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  be  si- 
lent on  this  subject,  117 ;  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  117 ; 
circumstances  which  distinguish  the  hero,  117;  its  con- 
sequences, 117 ;  resolutions  passed,  117. 

Navigation  Laws. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Negroes  captured,  message  relative  to  the  sale  of,  by  the 
British  during  the  war,  814 ;  report  relative  to  the  colo- 
nization of,  548 ;  free  colonization  of,  report  on,  711. 

Negroes,  kidnapping. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Nelson,  Hugh,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 105, 829, 
481,  672;  offers  resolutions  relative  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  privateers,  67;  reports  a  bill  giving  a  bounty  to 
the  officers  and  crews  of  private  armed  vessels,  68 ; 
makes  a  report  on  a  National  Observatory,  480.  See 
Index,  vol.  4. 

Nelson,  Jeeemiah,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  480, 
672. 

Nelson,  Thomas  M.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  673. 

Navigation,  report  on  a  system  of,  468. 

Neutral  Relations,  bill  to  preserve,  passed  Senate,  665 ;  vio- 
lation of,  see  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Neutrality,  bill  for  enforcing.— In  the  House,  a  bill  con- 
sidered, further  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  in  ports  of  the 
United  States,  expeditions  against  nations  in  amity  with 
the  United  States,  695;  attention  called  to  the  subject 
by  the  President,  695 ;  correspondence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  695 ;  act  of  1794, 695 ;  object  of  the  first  sec- 


tion of  the  bill,  695 ;  do.  of  the  second  section,  696 ;  other 
sections,  696 ;  what  occasion  for  the  passage  of  any  law  at 
all?  696;  presentlawssufficient,697;nofearof  war  if  this 
bill  should  not  pass  into  a  law,  697 ;  explanation  of  the 
third  section,  698;  present  laws  not  sufficient,  698;  has 
Spain  any  right  to  require  the  passage  of  this  bill?  698; 
are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  necessary  ?  699 ;  it  contains 
provisions  not  demanded  of  us  by  our  neutral  duties, 
700;  Impossible  to  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  measure,  700 ;  further  debate,  701 ;  bill 
passed,  708. 

New  HampsMre.— Vote  for  President  in  1816, 662.  See  In- 
dex, vols.  1,  2,  3, 4. 

New  Jersey.— Vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  Index, 
vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

New  Madrid,  bill  for  relief  of,  considered,  414. 

New  Orleans,  defence  of. — In  the  Senate,  resolution  com- 
mendatory of,  considered  and  adopted,  810 ;  the  occa- 
sion for  gratitude,  811 ;  the  army  of  Gen.  Jackson,  811 ; 
citizens  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  811 ;  the  inarch  of 
Gen.  Coffee,  811 ;  tho  dawn  of  peace  about  to  break, 
812 ;  the  season  of  the  year,  812. 

In  the  Mouse. — Resolution  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Jackson 
considered,  425 ;  question  on  the  third  reading,  425 ;  a 
spectacle  connected  with  this  subject  on  which  the 
mind  would  delight  to  dwell,  425;  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country  marching  to  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
425 ;  the  veterans  of  Europe  beaten  by  undisciplined 
militia,  426;  consequences  to  the  country,  426^  the 
resolution  defective  as  it  does  not  record  the  triumph 
of  militia  over  regular  troops,  426 ;  scenes  at  New 
Orleans,  426;  the  8th  of  January,  426;  for  the  first 
time  this  session  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  427 ;  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  betrayed  its  trust,  427;  review  of  cir- 
cumstances, 428 ;  the  Secretary  of  War,  428 ;  resolutions 
read  a  third  time,  429;  the  people  of  Louisiana,  429; 
passed  unanimously,  480. 

Newton,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16,  105, 
819,  481,  672;  reports  on  bill  relative  to  application  of 
Paul  Cuffee,  174;  on  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, 823,  838.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  3,  4. 

New  York.— Vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  Index, 
vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

New  York  Canals,  petition  relative  to,  676. 

Niagara  Frontier. — In  the  House,  resolution  to  provide 
indemnity  for  sufferers  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  169; 
burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  169 ;  incursions  of  the 
enemy  on  this  frontier  and  the  consequences,  170 ;  a  case 
proper  for  some  relief  to  be  afforded,  170 ;  a  fact  relative 
to  the  burning  of  Newark,  170;  motion  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble, 170. 

Noble,  James,  Senator  from  Indiana,  657. 

Nomination  of  Ministers  to  treat  for  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  10. 

Non-Exportation  in  Foreign  Bottoms. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Non-Importation. — See  Index,  vols.  8, 4. 

Non-Intercourse.— See  Index,  voL  4,  Intercourse. 

North  Carolina.— Vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  In~ 
dex,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Noyes,  John,  Representative  from  Vermont,  480, 672. 
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Oakley,  Thomas  L.,  Representative  from  New  York,  15 
105,  819 ;  on  the  call  for  information  relative  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  decrees,  25 ;  on  relations  with  France, 
128;  on  the  right  of  expatriation,  161;  on  removal  of 
the  Seat  of  Government,  325 ;  on  a  bounty  to  deserters, 
326 ;  on  printing  ten  thousand  copies  of  message  relating 
to  negotiations  for  peace,  835 ;  on  the  farnitur©  tax,  846; 
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on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  364;  moves  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  bill,  395. 

Oaths.— See  Index,  vol.  L 

Office-,  inquiry  respecting.— In  the  Honse,  resolution  of 
inquiry  into  the  constitutionality  of  the  appointment 
of  Peter  B.  Porter,  offered,  585;  the  office  arose  under 
the  treaty,  585 ;  Honse  decided  the  negative  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  a  treaty  without  any  intervention  on  its  part 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  585;  sixth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution,  586;  how  did  the  seat 
become  vacant?  586;  he  has  accepted  an  oflice,  did  he 
do  it  constitutionally?  586;  resolution  modified,  586; 
time  when  the  office  began  to  exist,  586 ;  the  office  of 
commissioner  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate,  5S6 ,  did  the  treaty  create  the  office, 
and  is  it  such  an  office  as  is  contemplated  by  the  consti- 
tution ?  586 ;  the  President  derives  his  authority  to  ap- 
point from  the  constitution,  58T  ;  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 587 ;  is  not  the  appointment  an  office  ?  587 ;  motion 
agreed  to,  587. 

Officers,  removal  of.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Offices,  plwrality  of.— See  Index,  vol.  3. 

O'Flyng,  Abigail,  report  on  the  petition  of,  595. 

Ohio  State  Government — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Ohio.— Vote  for  President  in  1816,  662^   See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  action  of  Indiana.— See  Index,  vol  8. 

Orleans  Territory.— See  Index,  voL  4,  Territories. 

Oemsbt,  Stephen,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  17, 105, 
319,  481,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Orphan  Asylwm,  at  Washington,  a  bill  for  read,  464. 

Otis,  Samuel  A.,  resolution  relative  to  decease  of,  298. 


Paintings  of  the  Principal  Events  of  the  Revolution. — In 
the  House,  a  resolution  from  the  Senate  to  employ  Col. 
John  Trumbull  to  execute  four  paintings  of  Revolution- 
ary  events,  considered,  703 ;  doubtful  how  far  it  is  proper 
for  the  Government  to  become  the  patron  of  the  fino 
arts,  703 ;  its  present  debts  should  be  paid  first,  703 ; 
other  objections,  703;  not  proposed  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  703 ;  a  compatriot  of 
the  Revolutionary  heroes  could  transmit  accurate  like- 
nesses which  would  soon  be  forever  lost,  703 ;  resolution 
passed,  703. 
Pabkee,  James,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 105, 

838. 
Paeeis,  Albert,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  480, 
672 ;  on  the  repeal  of  direct  taxes,  567 ;  on  the  Compen- 
sation law,  690. 
Patent  Office,  memorial  of  "William  Thornton,  relative  to, 

685. 
Patent  Rights,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Evans,  report 

on,  83. 
Patteeson,  Commodoee  D.  T.,  resolution  of  honor  to,  360. 
Pay  of  Members. — In  the  House,  resolution  of  inquiry  rel- 
ative to  compensation  of,  offered,  419 ;  the  pay  now  re- 
ceived not  half  what  its  value  was  when  the  compensa- 
tion was  fixed,  419 ;  the  paper  in  which  members  are 
paid  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  par,  419 ;  let  tho  na- 
tion get  through  the  war  before  our  pay  is  increased, 
419 ;  depreciation  of  money  denied,  419 ;  if  the  compen- 
sation was  proportioned  to  the  services  it  should  be  re- 
duced, 420;  motion  lost,  420;  resolution  offered,  432; 
note,  432 ;  postponed  indefinitely,  432. 

In  the  Senate.— A  bill  from  the  House  to  change  the 
mode  of  compensation  to  members,  considered,  464; 
moved  to  refer  to  the  finance  committee,  464 ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  can  be  determined  without  the  formali- 
ty of  a  reference,  464 ;  reference  very  proper,  464 ;  a 


question  of  its  own  character,  464;  the  action  of  the 
House  relieves  the  Senate  in  this  case  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  close  scrutiny,  465 ;  a  delicacy  in  the  Senate  un- 
dertaking to  control  the  House  in  this  matter,  465 ;  Is 
the  bill  calculated  to  carry  itself  into  execution  ?  465 ; 
the  rights  of  the  two  Houses  on  this  subject  are  equal, 
465 ;  the  bill  wants  considerable  amendment,  465 ;  mo- 
tion to  commit  lost,  465 ;  the  bill  proposes  to  pay  $1,500 
per  annum,  instead  of  six  dollars  per  day,  466;  public 
business  done  with  greater  dispatch  if  paid  by  the  job, 
466 ;  moved  to  insert  —  dollars  per  day,  466 ;  lost,  466 ; 
it  is  retrospective,  466 ;  annual  salary  a  novel  principle, 
466 ;  amount  contemplated  too  large,  466 ;  the  precedent 
a  pernicious  oaje,  466 ;  third  reading  ordered,  466 ;  ob- 
jected that  the  bill  is  retrospective  and  immediate  in  its 
operation,  467 ;  subjects  us  to  the  suspicion  of  interested 
and  selfish  motives,  467 ;  it  is  said  the  passage  of  the 
hill  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  people,  467;  reason 
for  voting  for  it,  467 ;  hill  passed,  46S. 

In  the  House. — A  proposition, to  pay  a  gross  sum  in- 
stead of  six  dollars  per  day,  considered,  610;  no  cer- 
tainty of  the  termination  of  the  session  after  three 
months'  continuance,  610  •  universal  disgust,  clamor,  and 
censure  at  our  much  talking,  throughout  the  nation, 
611 ;  the  previous  question  is  seldom  called,  and  the  call 
seldom  supported,  611 ;  Borne  remedy  required  for  tho 
evil,  611 ;  we  can  do  in  three  months  what  we  fail  to  do 
in  ten  under  the  present  arrangement,  611 ;  this  change 
would  produce  three  results— lessen  the  duration  of  the 
session,  give  the  members  greater  compensation  if  they 
acted  with  industry,  and  6ome  money  to  the  nation, 
611;  the  members  ought  to  receive  no  pay  at  all,  612 ; 
a  member  is  as  much  entitled  to  pay  for  the  day  he  does 
not  attend  as  for  the  day  he  does,  612 ;  the  present  sys- 
tem may  do  for  mercenary  soldiers  for  day  laborers, 
612;  the  compensation  should  be  diminished  rather 
than  increased,  612 ;  to  whom  are  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  committed  ?  612 ;  something  radically  defective 
in  the  present  system  of  legislation,  613 ;  no  Legislature 
in  the  world  sits  as  long  as  this,  613 ;  a  session  of  two 
months  perfectly  adequate  to  the  business  of  an  ordinary 
session,  613 ;  bill  under  consideration,  613 ;  no  diversity 
of  opinion  can  arise  except  as  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation, 613 ;  moved  the  bill  take  effect  after  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  614 ;  if  the  measure  is  necessary,  it  is  as 
mnch  so  at  this  as  at  any  session,  614;  if  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  increase  of  pay,  why  not  grant  it  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  ?  614 ;  incorrect  and  unbecoming  to 
give  the  bill  a  retrospective  action,  615 ;  object  of  the 
per  diem  pay,  616 ;  is  not  the  old  per  diem  of  six  dollars 
sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
of  members  ?  616 ;  it  is  said  this  addition  of  pay  would 
lessen  the  anxiety  and  necessity  for  executive  appoint- 
ments, 617 ;  is  it  desirable  to  shorten  the  sessions  ?  617 ; 
our  Government  has  been  described  as  a  species  of  log- 
ocracy,  618 ;  the  sessions  are  not  long,  618 ;  speeches 
are  like  old  women's  physic,  618 ;  members  cannot  live 
comfortably  on  six  dollars  a  day  now,  618 ;  the  people 
call  for  dispatch  and  we  answer  them  with  long  speeches, 
619 ;  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  nation  will  be  a  great 
gainer,  619 ;  this  proposed  is  not  a  great  augmentation, 
619 ;  it  will  unite  patriotism  and  interest  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  members,  619 ;  it  will  enable  a  man  of  merit 
though  poor  to  come  to  Congress,  619 ;  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  nation  will  be  preserved  by  a  dispatch  of 
public  business,  620;  farther  debate,  620;  bill  passed, 
621 ;  construction  of  the  act,  636 ;  debate,  636. 

In  the  Senate.— Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  repealing  the  law,  655. 

In  the  House.— Resolution  of  inquiry,  678 ;  daily  al- 
lowance reported,  679. 
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In  the  House. — A  bill  to  repeal  the  Compensation  law 
and  substitute  a  per  diem  allowance  considered,  086 ; 
moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  eight  dollars  per  day,  686 ; 
practice  under  the  confederation,  686 ;  difficulty  of  get- 
ting members  together,  686 ;  system  adopted  under  the 
constitution,  686 ;  history,  686 ;  amount  of  pay  neces- 
sary, 087;  the  salary  feature  was  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  68T;  ten  dollars  moved,  687;  univer- 
sal dissatisfaction  with  the  law,  683 ;  farther  debate, 
689;  six  dollars  fixed  as  the  compensation,  689;  pro- 
posed to  deduct  from  the  compensation  to  which  mem- 
bers will  be  entitled  this  session,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  excess  which  they  received  over  the 
former  daily  pay,  690 ;  state  of  public  sentiment,  690 ; 
six  dollars  rejected  in  the  House,  691 ;  ten  dollars  moved, 
691 ;  lost,  691 ;  eight  dollars  moved,  692 ;  a  reasonable 
allowance  by  the  day  will  remove  clamor  from  the  peo- 
ple, 692;  further  debate,  693;  eight  dollars  rejected, 
698 ;  moved  to  repeal  the  present  act  and  revive  former 
laws,  694 ;  amended  to  repeal  the  present  act  only,  694 ; 
the  bill,  694;  bill  passed,  695. 
Peace  Negotiations,  treaty  of,  communicated  to  Congress, 
813;  message  relative  to,  885,888;  message  communi- 
cating the  treaty,  431 ;  note,  481. 
Peacock  &  Epervier,  resolution  relative  to,  considered,  842. 
Pearson,  Joseph,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  16, 
105,  319 ;  on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to  the  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees,  44 ;  against  the  Loan  bill,  202 ; 
on  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  826,  831 ;  makes 
a  report  relative  to  the  burning  of  the  library  and  hooks 
of  Congress,  891 ;  on  reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Bank 
bill,  411.  See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Pennsylvania.— Yote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  In- 
dex, vols.  1,  2,  8,  4 
Pennsylvania  Insurgents.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Perry,  Captain  Oliver  H.,  resolutions  offered  relative  to, 

80. 
Peter,  George,  Kepresentative  from  Maryland,  672, 
Petitions,  Reception  of.— See  Index,  vol.  2,  and  Slavery, 

vol.  1. 
Pickens,  Israel,  Kepresentative  from  North  Carolina,  16, 
105,  482,  672 ;  on  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
relative  to  the  choice  of  Electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  110 ;  on  the  Congressional  reservation  lands, 
483 ;  on  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  67T.    See 
Index,  vol.  4. 
Picketing,  Timothy,  Kepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
105,  826,  490,  673 ;  moves  the  reference  of  the  memorial 
of  Massachusetts,  57 ;  against  prohibiting  the  ransom  of 
ships,  168;  against  the  Loan  bill,  276;  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  580 ; 
on  the  salt  duty,  563 ;  on  the  compensation  of  members, 
620 ;  on  internal  improvements,  708.    See  Index,  vols. 
2,  8, 4 
Pike,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  of  honor  to,  68,  423. 
Pinkney,  "William,  Kepresentative  from  Maryland,  494* 
letter  on  the  claim  of  Beaumarchais,  291 ;  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  511, 
525 ;  resigns  his  seat,  647.    See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Piper,  "William,  Kepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 

105,  319, 481,  676.    See  Index,  vol.  4 

Pitkin,  Timothy,  Kepresentative  from  Connecticut,  15, 105, 
338,  580,  678 ;  on  the  Compensation  bill,  694 ;  on  count- 
ing the  electoral  vote  of  Indiana,  713.  See  Index,  vols. 
8,4 

Pleasants,  James,  Jr.,  Kepresentative  from  Virginia,  16, 

106,  819,  481,  673 ;  on  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  887 ; 
on  the  purchase  of  small  vessels  for  privateer  cruising, 
357,  860 ;  reports  on  the  memorial  of  Captain  John  D. 
Henley,  575;  on  increase  of  the  navy,  645.  See  Index, 
vol.  4 


Pope,  Nathaniel,  Delegate  from  Illinois,  672 ;  on  the  reso- 
lutions relative  to  Missouri  Territory,  704 
Porter,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  of  honor  to,  800. 
Porter,  Peter  B.,  Kepresentative  from  New  York,  482. 

See  Index,  vol.  4 
Post,  Jotham,  Jr.,  Kepresentative  from  New  York,  15, 106, 
819;  against  prohibiting  the  ransom  of  ships,  168;  on 
tax  on  sales  at  auction,  845. 
Postage  of  Newspapers.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Post  Qfflce.— See  Index,  voL  1. 

Post  Office  Patronage.— -In  the  House,  a  resolution  offered 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  Post  Office  laws,  in  order  to 
amend  them  so  as  to  render  appointments  more  con- 
formable to  the  provisions  existing  for  other  appoint- 
ments, 121 ;  always  objected  to  the  constitution  that  tho 
Executive  was  intrenched  behind  too  formidable  a  bar- 
rier of  Influence  and  patronage,  121 ;  mode  of  making 
his  appointments,  121 ;  also  of  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, 121 ;  the  field  of  irresponsible  patronage  enjoyed 
by  the  head  of  the  Post  Oifi.ce  Department,  121;  not  the 
least  alarming  feature  is  the  long  term  of  the  present 
incumbent,  122 ;  during  nearly  four  Presidential  terms, 
122 ;  it  is  not  said  this  trust  has  been  abased,  122 ;  dan- 
ger of  a  new  order  of  Jesuits  unless  some  remedy  is  ap- 
plied, 122. 
Potomac  River  Bridge. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Potter,  Elisha  K.,  Representative  from  Rhode  Island,  15, 
106,  829;  on  the  extension  of  enlistments,  162;  on  the 
furniture  tax,  346 ;  on  the  military  establishment,  435. 
See  Index,  vols.  2,  4 
Powell,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  481,  672. 
Presidency,  vacancy  in.— See  Index,  vol  1. 
Previous  Question. — In  the  House,  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  rules  and  orders  considered,  549 ;  moved  to  ex- 
punge from  the  rules  so  much  as  relates  to  the  previous 
question,  549;  the  majority  can  exercise  the  most  com- 
plete despotism  under  this  rule,  549 ;  an  abominable 
badge  of  slavery,  549 ;  no  longer  wanted,  549  ;  "all  Fed- 
eralists, all  Republicans,"  549 ;  history  of  the  rule,  549 ; 
mischiefs  attending  the  application  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  corrupt  hands,  550 ;  other  objectionable  parts  of 
the  rules,  550 ;  constitutionally  right  and  expedient,  550 ; 
not  necessary  to  go  to  Great  Britain  for  precedents,  550 ; 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  House  without  the 
rule?  551;  the  motion  vitally  concerns  the  rights  of 
members  of  the  House,  and  the  essential  interests  of  the 
people,  551 ;  what  is  our  previous  question  ?  551 ;  its  ex- 
position and  construction,  551;  a  fundamental  principle 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  affected  in  his  rights  without  a 
chance  of  being  heard,  552;  it  is  said,  as  the  House  is 
permitted  to  make  its  rules,  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  for- 
bid discussion,  when  and  as  it  pleases,  552;  the  exist- 
ence of  this  arbitrary  rule  is  incompatible  with  the  in- 
dependence which  belongs  to  the  character  of  a  Kepre- 
sentative, 552;  this  rule  is  at  variance  with  the  very  ob- 
ject for  the  attainment  of  which  the  power  of  making 
rules  was  delegated,  553 ;  tho  correct  course  of  legisla- 
tion requires  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  553,  origin 
of  the  previous  question  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, 553,  554 ;  some  confusion  arises  on  the  subject  of 
the  previous  question,  by  supposing  it  designed  to  sup- 
press unpleasant  discussions  instead  of  unpleasant  de- 
cisions, 553 ;  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  it  de- 
prived no  member  of  the  right  to  amend  the  main  ques- 
tion, 555;   how  far  is  it  founded  on  American  prece- 
dents? 555,  556, 557, 558;  moved  indefinitely  to  postpone 
report  of  the  committee,  633;  the  rule  unconstitutional 
and  oppressive  upon  a  minority,  683;  subjects  of  a  more 
pressing  nature  call  for  the  attention  of  the  House,  684 ; 
other  previous  questions  besides  the  main  one,  684;  mo- 
tion withdrawn,  634    See  Index,  vol.  4 
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Pbebident  Madison  declines  a  conference  with  a  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  18. 

Presidential  Election,  votes  counted,  662. 

Presents  to  Ministers. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Private  Losses  in  Service. — In  the  House  a  bill  to  author- 
ize payment  for  private  property  lost,  captured,  or  de- 
stroyed while  in  the  service  of  the  "United  States,  con- 
sidered, 484;  moved  to  compensate  the  militia  who  cap- 
tured Proctor's  army,  for  horses  lost  whilst  the  riders 
were  separated  from  them  and  crossing  the  lake,  the 
horses  being  left  in  care  of  United  States  officers,  484, 
485 ;  bill  passed,  486. 

Privateers. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Privateering,  encouragement  of. — Bill  to  relinquish  claims 
of  the  United  States  to  merchandise  captured  by  pri- 
vate armed  vessels,  8;  report  on  the  petition  of  Joshua 
Barney  considered,  8;  bill  to  allow  bounty  to  private 
armed  vessels,  9 ;  encouragement  to  bill  considered,  65 ; 
resolutions  relative  to,  6T ;  bill  allowing  bounty  to,  con- 
sidered, 68 ;  bill  for  encouragement  of,  by  reducing  the 
duties  on  prize  goods,  considered,  68 ;  bill  allowing 
bounty  passed,  69 ;  the  bill,  69 ;  resolution  relative  to, 
80 ;  bill  giving  a  bounty  to  officers,  &c,  of  private 
armed  vessels,  passed,  82;  act  passed,  88;  encourage- 
ment of,  resolution  relative  to,  326 ;  bounty  to,  con- 
sidered, 856. 

Protective  Duties,  see  Index,  vol.  1,  and  Duties  on  Imports, 
vol.  5. 

Public  Buildings. — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  public  buildings 
in  Washington  considered,  306 ;  moved  to  recommit  tho 
bill  to  a  select  committee,  806 ;  time  and  expense  re- 
quired to  erect  the  building  will  indicate  how  long  it 
will  be  before  they  can  be  occupied,  306 ;  time  of  build- 
ing, 306 ;  cost,  306 ;  the  pride  of  the  nation  appealed  to, 
306 ;  instead  of  providing  money  to  build  costly  edifices, 
provide  armies  to  protect  them  from  the  invader,  806 ; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  plan  of  Washington  which  is  recom- 
mended, 806 ;  different  state  of  the  country  now,  from 
the  prosperous  period  of  Washington,  SOT ;  the  present 
state,  and  future  prospects  of  the  city,  307 ;  social  ar- 
rangements of  the  city,  308 ;  two  ways  by  which  to  ren- 
der this  place  the  permanent  Seat  of  Government,  808", 
motion  to  recommit  lost,  308 ;  resolution  of  inquiry  of- 
fered, 842 ;  report  of  committee,  876. 

In  the  Souse. — A  bill  from  the  Senate,  to  appropriate 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  repairs  of  public  build- 
ings, 420 ;  various  amendments  proposed,  420 ;  moved 
that  the  public  offices  be  built  on  Capitol  Hill,  421 ; 
the  correspondence  with  General  Washington  relative 
to  the  location  of  the  public  offices,  421 ;  reasons  against 
a  change  of  the  present  plan,  421 ;  a  violation  of  our 
pledges,  421 ;  a  saving  of  more  than  half  the  expense  by 
preferring  the  old  sites,  422 ;  reject  the  amendment  and 
pass  the  bill,  and  the  property  of  the  republic  will  read- 
ily sell,  422 ;  reason"  of  the  deficiency  of  the  city  in 
wealth,  commerce,  and  population,  422 ;  few  places  of 
greater  commercial  advantages,  422 ;  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land interested  in  this  Seat  of  Government,  423 ;  amend- 
ment lost,  423;  other  amendments  proposed,  423;  bill 
passed,  424 ;  report  on  the  new,  481. 

Public  Debt,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  rela- 
tive to,  486. 

Public  Lands.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3. 

Public  Offices,  report  relative  to,  655. 

Public  Roads,  report  on,  423. 


Quakers,  memorial  of— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3. 
Quartermaster's  Department.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 


Eandouph,  John,  Eepresentative  from  "Virginia,  494,  676 ; 
on  the  revenue,  547 ;  on  the  treaty-making  power,  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  502,  519 ;  on  the  previous 
question,  549 ;  on  the  revenue,  559,  561 ;  on  the  fishing 
bounty,  563 ;  on  the  repeal  of  direct  taxes,  581 ;  on  a 
certain  appointment  to  office,  585,  587 ;  on  a  National 
Bank,  607 ;  on  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  609 ;  on  the  compensation  of  members,  611, 
612,  618 ;  moves  to  strike  out  the  minimum  clause  in  the 
duty  on  cotton  goods,  640 ;  on  the  tariff,  644 ;  on  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  680 ;  on  Army  appro- 
priations, 685  #  on  the  Compensation  bill,  694;  on  tho 
Neutrality  bill,  701.    See  Index,  vols,  2,  3,  4. 

Ransom,  prohibition  of. — In  the  House,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  ransoming  of  ships  and  merchandise  captured  by 
the  enemy,  considered,  168 ;  principle  of  the  bill  contrary 
to  the  true  policy  of  the  nation,  168 ;  no  benefit  can  re- 
sult from  its  passage,  168 ;  the  law  will  be  severe  on 
coasters  and  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  168 ;  collusive 
practices  exist  under  this  pretext  of  ransoming,  168; 
no  principle  of  government  better  established  than  that 
the  interest  of  individuals  must  give  way  to  that  of  the 
community,  16S ;  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  tablo 
until  to-morrow,  168 ;  it  is  said  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
arises  from  the  oppugnation  of  the  minority,  168 ;  im- 
possible for  collusion  to  exist,  whilst  the  embargo  seals 
our  ports,  169 ;  the  only  instance,  in  which  ransoming 
can  take  place,  169 ;  protest  against  this  method  of  legis- 
lating, 169;  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  169. 

Rea,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  17, 106,  319. 
See  Index,  vols.  8,  4 

Real  Estate  and  Slaves,  letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
relative  to  the  valuation  of,  566 ;  valuation  of,  566. 

Reed,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  13,  105, 
319,  480 ;  on  the  fishing  bounties,  66 ;  against  a  tax  on 
spermaceti  candles,  395. 

Reed,  William,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 340, 
672 ;  on  naval  reform  and  retrenchment,  152 ;  on  tho  pur- 
chase of  small  armed  vessels,  858 ;  on  the  drawback  on 
salt  duty,  563.    See  Index,  vol.  4 

Removal  and  Preservation  of  books  and  papers  of  depart- 
ments, letters  relative  to,  392. 

Eenkee  and  Heath,  report  on  the  petition  of,  376. 

Report  on  the  nomination  of  Albert  Gallatin  as  commis- 
sioner to  treat  for  peace,  11 ;  of  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  17 ;  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  65 ; 
of  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  resolutions  of  the 
Senate,  101 ;  on  the  claim  of  Eebecca  Hodgson,  120 ; 
relative  to  duties  on  licenses,  122 ;  on  the  bill  relative  to 
application  of  Paul  Cuffee,  174 ;  on  the  claim  of  Beaumar- 
chais,  290 ;  relative  to  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
library,  299 ;  of  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  334 ; 
on  public  roads,  423 ;  on  a  national  observatory,  430 ; 
relative  to  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  commerce  against 
Algiers,  440 ;  on  petition  on  loss  by  the  British,  460 ;  on 
a  system  of  navigation,  463 ;  on  the  new  building  for 
Congress,  481 ;  on  the  admission  of  Mississippi,  487 ;  rela- 
tive to  the  admission  of  Indiana,  493;  relative  to  the 
colonization  of  negroes,  548 ;  relative  to  the  Canadian 
refugees,  565 ;  on  the  memorial  of  Capt.  John  D.  Hen- 
ley, 575 ;  on  Domestic  Manufactures,  5SS ;  on  the  Cum- 
berland Eoad,  629;  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
63L 

Representation,  ratio  of.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  4. 

Resolution  relative  to  appointing  chaplains,  5 ;  relative  to 
negotiations  for  peace,  10 ;  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  Albert  Gallatin,  11;  relative  to  the  nomination  of 
Jonathan  Eussell,  12 ;  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  has  been  conducted  by  Great  Britain,  17 ;  call- 
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ing  for  information  relative  to  the  French  decrees,  18 ; 
note,  19 ;  relative  to  direct  taxes,  59 ;  relative  to  the 
encouragement  of  privateers,  67 ;  to  confer  public  honors 
on  Captain  Lawrence  and  General  Pike,  68 ;  relative  to 
British  barbarities,  78 ;  relative  to  the  encouragement 
of  privateers,  80 ;  relative  to  British  conduct  towards 
American  teamen,  and  British  subjects,  85 ;  relative  to 
Executive  appointments,  85 ;  relative  to  naturalized 
citizens,  88 ;  relative  to  the  decease  of  John  Dawson, 
94 ;  of  retaliation,  106 ;  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  Lieutenant  General,  118 ;  relative  to  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Post-Office  establishment,  122;  relative  to  the 
power  to  create  a  bank,  122 ;  relative  to  relations  with 
.France,  125 ;  relative  to  Naval  reform  and  retrenchment, 
152 ;  of  thanks  to  Henry  Clay,  as  Speaker,  157 ;  relative 
to  granting  the  right  of  expatriation,  161 ;  for  indemni- 
fying losses  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  170;  relative  to 
army  contracts  for  supplies,  170 ;  of  honor  to  Midship- 
man John  Clark,  171 ;  relative  to  the  victory  on  Lake 
Champlain,  298 ;  relative  to  the  decease  of  Samuel  A. 
Otis,  293 ;  relative  to  the  decease  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  801 ; 
relative  to  the  decease  of  Richard  Burt,  808;  relative  to 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  809 ;  relative  to  a  reward  to 
Tobias  Simpson,  814;  relative  to  the  capture  of  "Wash- 
ington City,  820;  relative  to  a  removal  of  the  Seat  of 
Government,  822;  relative  to  the  encouragement  of 
privateers,  826 ;  relative  to  a  bounty  to  deserters,  826 ; 
of  honor  to  Generals  Brown,  Scott,  Gaines,  Ac,  828, 836 ; 
relative  to  the  purchase  of  Jefferson's  Library,  842 ; 
relative  to  a  suspension  of  the  direct  tax  in  certain  parts 
of  Massachusetts,  855 ;  relative  to  a  tax  on  salaries,  357 ; 
relative  to  army  supplies  and  discipline,  860 ;  relative  to 
the  pay  of  troops,  860 ;  relative  to  the  decease  of  the 
Vice  President,  878 ;  relative  to  the  decease  of  Senator 
Brent,  404;  relative  to  Sunday  mails,  414;  relative  to 
P.  Magruder,  Clerk  of  House,  416 ;  relative  to  the  pay- 
ment for  horses,  418 ;  relative  to  the  pay  of  members, 
419 ;  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  419 ;  of  honor  to  certain  military 
officers,  420 ;  relative  to  providing  land  claims  for  the 
army,  425 ;  of  inquiry  relative  to  our  relations  with  the 
Barbary  Powers,  425 ;  relative  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
429 ;  relative  to  the  pay  of  members,  482 ;  note,  432 ;  of 
thanks  to  the  Speaker,  488 ;  relative  to  a  removal  of 
Federal  judges,  463;  of  inquiry,  relative  to  the  Miami 
road,  464;  relative  to  excluding  foreign  seamen  from 
the  American  service,  477 ;  relative  to  the  collection  of 
public  revenue,  478;  for  a  Senator  to  testify  before  a 
committee,  478 ;  of  inquiry,  relative  to  pre-emption  in 
Missouri,  482 ;  relative  to  the  Congressional  reservation 
in  Tennessee,  488 ;  on  pre-emption  to  certain  lands  in 
Mississippi,  484 ;  to  make  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
ports  of  entry,  486;  relative  to  a  bankrupt  law,  491; 
relative  to  double  duties,  546 ;  relative  to  the  revenue, 
548,  549,  559 ;  relative  to  our  relations  with  Spain,  565 ; 
relative  to  watches  and  furniture  tax,  585 ;  relative  to 
the  remains  of  Washington,  691 ;  relative  to  the  Capitol 
grounds,  608 ;  relative  to  a  monument  to  Washington, 
625 ;  to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct  of  Judge  Tall- 
madge,  644 ;  relative  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
648;  to  repeal  the  Compensation  Act,  651;  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Indiana  as  a  State,  655 ;  to  notify  Monroe  and 
Tompkins  of  their  election,  663 ;  of  thanks  to  John  Gail- 
lard,  666;  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  Compensation 
Act,  673;  relative  to  the  Commissioner  of  Claims,  674; 
relative  to  the  Cumberland  Eoad  In  Ohio,  679;  relative 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  681 ;  relative  to  extinguishing 
the  Indian  title  to  certain  lands  in  Kentucky,  688 ;  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  the  House  to  notify  Messrs.  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins  of  their  election,  720 ;  of  thanks  to 
the  Speaker,  721. 


/designation,  does  it  cause  a  vacancy  ?    See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Retaliating  System  of  the  British,  report  on,  816. 

Revenue,  collection  of  the.— In  the  House,  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  offered,  648 ;  the 
great  object  was  to  obtain  a  decision  of  this  and  the 
other  House,  that  the  present  mode  of  receiving  the 
revenue  should  not  be  continued,  648 ;  the  situation  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
Is  most  deplorable,  649 ;  bank-  notes  not  legally  receiv- 
able, 649 ;  state  of  things  during  the  war,  649 ;  all  duties, 
excises,  and  taxes,  are  to  be  uniform  under  the  consti- 
tution, 649;  the  whole  revenue  Is  now  thrown  in  de- 
rangement and  endless  confusion,  650;  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  650. 

Revenue  Cutters.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Reynolds,  James  B.,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  481, 
672 ;  on  the  Congressional  reservation  lands,  433 ;  on 
the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  505 ;  on  the  repeal  of  direct  taxes,  578. 

Rhea,  John,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  16,  105,319; 
on  the  right  of  expatriation,  162 ;  on  removal  of  the  Seat 
of  Government,  823,  837 ;  on  the  pay  of  mombers,  419. 
See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 

Rhode  Island,  Admission  of.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Rhode  Island,  vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  Index, 
vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Rice,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  480, 672. 

Rich,  Chables,  Representative  from  Vermont,  15, 105, 819. 

Richardson,  William  M.,  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts, 57, 122 ;  presents  the  address  of  the  minority  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  59;  against  prohibiting 
the  ransom  of  ships,  168 ;  on  the  Yazoo  claims,  292.  See 
Index,  vol.  4 

Ridgley,  Henry  M.,  Representative  from  Delaware,  17, 107, 
414    See  Index,  voL  4 

Ringgold,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Maryland,  16, 834 
See  Index,  vol.  4 

Ripley,  Brigadier  General,  resolution  of  honor  to,  800. 

Roads,  post— See  Index,  voL  8. 

Roads  omd  Canals,  report  relative  to,  663. 

Roane,  John,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16,  819, 481, 
672. 

Roberts,  Jonathan,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
16, 105 ;  on  printing  the  memorial  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  58 ;  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  84, 295, 441, 
654 ;  on  relations  with  France,  128, 181 ;  offers  petition 
for  compensation  for  depredations  on  the  Indians  among 
the  Moravians,  250 ;  reports  bill  relative  to  the  memo- 
rial of  Stephen  Girard,  801 ;  on  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  452;  on  compensation  of  members,  467.  See 
Index,  vol.  4. 

Robertson,  Thomas  B.,  Representative  from  Louisiana,  16, 
105,  834,  481,  672 ;  on  the  memorial  of  Massachusetts 
against  the  war,  57 ;  on  the  extension  of  enlistments, 
146;  on  the  right  of  expatriation,  160;  in  favor  of  the 
Loan  bill,  254;  on  the  Tazoa  claims,  292;  on  tax  on 
sales  at  auction,  845;  on  reconsidering  the  vote  on 
the  Bank  bill,  411;  on  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
426 ;  on  the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  525 ;  against  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty, 
632 ;  on  specie  payments,  648.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Robinson,  Jonathan,  Senator  from  Vermont,  8,  75,  295. 
See  Index,  vols.  8,  4 

Root,  Eeasttjs,  Representative  from  New  York,  481,676; 
on  Military  Academies,  488 ;  relative  to  the  remains  of 
Washington,  591 ;  on  the  compensation  of  members, 
621 ;  on  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  678 ;  on  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  684;  on  the  Neutrality  bill, 
696 ;  on  internal  improvements,  708.  See  Index,  vols. 
8,4 

Robs,  James,  vote  for,  as  Vice  President,  662. 
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Boss,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  674 ;  on  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  679 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  6S4.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Euggles,  Benjamin,  Senator  from  Ohio,  441,  651. 

Euggles,  Nathaniel,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts, 
15, 105,  319, 480,  672. 


S 


Sage,  Ebenezeb,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  15, 105, 
819.    See  Index,  voL  4. 

Salaries,  resolution  relative  to  a  tax  on,  857. 

SaU  Duties,  bill  relative  to,  passed  in  Senate,  460. 

Saneobd  Nathan,  Senator  from  New  York,  441,  651 ;  on 
reference  of  the  bill  for  the  compensation  of  members, 
465 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  472. 

Sabgeant,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  481 ; 
on  continuance  of  the  double  duties,  546 ;  on  a  National 
Bank,  598. 

Savannah,  relief  of.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Savage,  John,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  480,  672. 

Sohenk,  Abraham  H.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York, 
480,  678. 

Schubeman,  James,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  16, 
105,  828.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 

Scott,  John,  Delegate  from  Missouri,  672. 

Scott,  Major  General,  resolution  of  honor  to,  300,  328. 

Seamen,  protection  of.— See  Index,  vols.  8, 4. 

Seat  of  Government,  removal  of — In  the  House,  resolution 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  removing  the  Seat  of 
Government  during  the  present  session,  offered,  822; 
the  members  of  the  General  Government  must  be  se- 
cure in  their  own  opinion  and  in  that  of  the  nation,  322 ; 
a  variety  of  opinions  upon  the  subject,  322 ;  the  question 
of  removal  should  be  brought  before  the  House,  decided, 
and  put  at  rest,  822;  the  resolution,  822;  the  city  of 
"Washington  not  more  valuable  than  any  other  place 
east  of  the  AHeghanies,  323 ;  if  proper  preparations  had 
been  made,  "Washington  would  have  been  safe  against 
double  the  invaders,  828 ;  instead  of  removing  let  forti- 
fications be  constructed,  823 ;  when  once  started  it  will 
never  return,  328;  resolution  inexpedient  and  uncon- 
stitutional, 823 ;  if  the  Seat  of  Government  is  once  set 
on  wheels,  there  is  no  telling  where  it  will  stop,  823 ; 
inconvenience  of  Congress  if  the  resolution  pass,  323 ; 
violation  of  public  faith,  324 ;  the  reason  offered,  324 ; 
all  tend  to  a  permanent  removal,  324 ;  what  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  committing  this  subject?  324;  when 
the  enemy  are  at  the  gate,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
abandon  their  post,  324 ;  the  removal  will  be  only  tem- 
porary, 825 ;  is  this  an  exigency  requiring  removal,  and 
can  it  be  done  advantageously  ?  325 ;  causes  of  removal 
considered,  325 ;  how  the  question  should  be  discussed, 
825 ;  this  is  a  mere  proposition  for  inquiry,  825 ;  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy  afforded  conclusive  argument  for 
it,  326 ;  resolution  carried,  826 ;  report  of  committee, 
829 ;  inexpedient  to  remove,  829 ;  moved  to  strike  out 
"  inexpedient,"  and  insert  "  expedient,"  329 ;  House 
equally  divided,  829;  Speaker  gives  casting  vote  in 
favor  of  striking  out,  &c,  329 ;  the  legal,  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  remove  the  Seat  of  Government, 
830 ;  has  the  Government  power  of  temporary  removal  ? 
has  it  the  power  of  permanent  removal  ?  830 ;  who  can 
doubt  the  right  of  temporary  removal  on  sufficient  rea- 
sons, 330 ;  pestilence,  famine,  war,  330 ;  the  two  Houses, 
without  the  consent  of  the  President,  could  remove, 
880 ;  propriety  or  expediency  of  exercising  that  right, 
831 ;  the  simple  proposition,  331 ;  its  specious  garb,  831 ; 
the  power  vested  in  Congress,  331 ;  sketch  of  the  pro- 
ceeding to  fix  the  present  seat,  332 ;  donations  from  Vir- 


ginia and  Maryland,  and  sale  of  lots,  832 ;  Virginia  and 
Maryland  parties  to  the  contract  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
883 ;  act  of  Maryland,  333 ;  resolution  carried,  333 ;  com- 
mittee appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill,  333;  bill  reported, 
837;  moved  to  reject  the  bill,  837  ;  the  House  ought  to 
be  engaged  in  matters  of  high  importance  instead  of  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  337 ;  a  question  of  intrinsic  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  837 ;  the  House  had  decided  in 
favor  of  removal,  837 ;  other  considerations,  333 ;  will  a 
removal  increase  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  meet  the 
demands  against  it,  338 ;  adjournment  moved,  338 ;  lost, 
838 ;  moved  to  lay  on  the  table,  838 ;  carried,  338.  See 
Index,  vols.  1,2,  3. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  consideration  of  resolutions  re- 
lative to,  postponed,  83 ;  letter  relative  to  "Ways  and 
Means,  840. 

Secret  JProceedings,  publication  of— See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Sedition  Law, — See  Index,  voL  4,  and  Index,  vol.  2,  Defen- 
sive Measures  and  Seditious  Practices. 

Selbt,  Governor,  resolution  of  honor  to,  420. 

Senate,  confidential  executive  proceedings  in,  10 ;  adjourns 
at  first  session  of  Thirteenth  Congress,  10 ;  adjournment 
at  close  second  session  Thirteenth  Congress,  104;  ad- 
journs at  close  of  third  session  of  Thirteenth  Congress, 
818 ;  convenes  at  first  session  of  Fourteenth  Congress, 
441 ;  adjourns  at  first  session  of  Fourteenth  Congress, 
479 ;  meets  at  second  Session  of  Fourteenth  Congress, 
651 ;  special  session,  667. 

Sevier,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  16, 105,  319. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Set  beet,  Adam,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 105, 
819 ;  on  naval  reform  and  retrenchment,  152 ;  makes  a 
report  on  naval  and  military  trophies,  172.  See  Index, 
vol.4. 

Shabpe,  Solomon  P.,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  16, 

105,  819,  481,  672 ;  on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to 
a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  50 ;  on  relations  with 
France,  129 ;  on  the  Yazoo  claims,  292 ;  on  a  bounty  to 
deserters,  827 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  864; 
on  the  defenee  of  New  Orleans,  429 ;  on  the  Military 
establishment,  435 ;  on  a  National  Bank,  605. 

Skepfet,  Daniel.  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  17,  106, 
856, 481,  676 ;  on  the  form  of  the  resolution  relative  to 
the  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  20 ;  on  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  army  contracts,  171 ;  against  the  Loan  bill,  178 ; 
on  the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  537 ;  on  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  Indiana, 
713.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Shebwood,  Samuel,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  15, 

106,  322 ;  against  the  Loan  bill,  231. 

Shtpakd,  Zebtjxon  E.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  15, 
106,  331 ;  on  the  call  for  information  relative  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  French  Decrees,  32 ;  on  relations  with 
France,  131 ;  against  the  Loan  bill,  220 ;  on  an  increase 
of  the  direct  tax,  352 ;  on  the  pay  of  members,  619. 

Simpson,  Tobias,  reward  to,  by  the  Senate,  814. 

Skinneb,  Eichabd,  Eepresentative  from  Vermont,  15, 105, 
319. 

Slavery  and  Slaves.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2, 8. 

Slavery  Memorials,  read  and  referred  in  the  Senate,  461. 

Slavery,  petition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  aboli- 
tion of,  &c,  &c,  661. 

Slaves,  fugitive,  bill  relative  to,  considered,  663. 

Slaves,  importation  of — See  Index,  voL  8,  Duties  on  Im- 


Slaves,  introduction  of  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  478. 

Slaves,  traffic  in,  within  the  District  of  Columbia. — In  the 
House,  a  resolution  offered  relative  to,  609 ;  proceedings 
that  were  a  crying  sin  before  God  and  man,  are  carried 
on  under  the  very  nose  of  this  House,  609 ;  nowhere  on 
earth  so  great  and  so  infamous  a  slave  market  as  in  this 
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metropolis,  609 ;  this  depot  hero  unnecessary,  609 ;  ob- 
ject of  the  resolution  a  mere  coercive  police,  609 ;  the 
laws  are  sufficient  to  take  cognizance  of  this  business, 
610 ;  inquiry  ordered,  610 ;  authority  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers  granted,  610 ;  report  of  committee,  050. 

Slavmaker,  Amos,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  891. 

Small  Armed  Vessels.— In  the  House,  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  cause  to  be  built  or  purchased,  not 
more  than  twenty  vessels  carrying  not  less  than  eight 
or  more  than  fourteen  guns,  85T;  the  experience  of  the 
present  war  has  amply  demonstrated  the  utility  of  this 
species  of  force,  857 ;  the  history  of  our  navy  will  stand 
a  comparison  with  any  in  the  world,  858 ;  the  ground 
assumed  is  wholly  untenable,  858 ;  it  was  degrading  to 
submit  our  distinguished  officers  to  service  in  this  mus- 
quito  fleet,  858 ;  this  Is  only  extending  the  discretion  of 
the  navy  department  in  a  direction  in  which  it  may  be 
trusted,  858 ;  small  vessels  more  efficient  in  annoying 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy  than  large  ones,  858 ;  our 
object  is  now  to  attack  the  enemy  where  he  is  most 
vulnerable  in  his  commerce,  858 ;  cruise  of  the  mam- 
moth privateer,  859 ;  those  small  vessels  have  been  com- 
pared to  hawks,  859 ;  sailing  qualities,  859 ;  bill  ordered 
to  be  read  the  third  time,  859 ;  note,  859 ;  report  of  com- 
mittee of  conference,  360;  do.  agreed  to,  860. 

Smith,  General  Alexander,  petition  of,  107. 

Smith,  Ballard,  Representative  from  "Virginia,  481,  672 ; 
on  the  sugar  tax,  682. 

Smith,  Isaao,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 105, 
889. 

Smith,  Joitn,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 105, 819. 

Smith,  John,  the  case  of,  see  Index,  voL  8. 

Smith,  Samuel,  Senator  from  Maryland,  7,  75,  300 ;  reports 
relative  to  the  patent  right  of  Oliver  Evans,  83;  on  a 
National  Bank,  597;  Representative  from  Maryland, 
672;  on  the  Neutrality  bill,  697.  See  Index,  vols.  2, 
8,4. 

Smith,  Samttel,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire,  15, 

Smith,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  481, 678. 

Smith,  William,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  658. 

Smith,  "William  6.,  Representative  from  New  York,  16, 105, 
834. 

Soldiers  of  the  RwoVuMon. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Soldiers'1  Orphans,  resolution  relative  to  the  education  of, 
682. 

Salaries,  report  relative  to  increase  of,  468. 

South  Carolina,  vote  for  President  in  1816, 662.  See  Index, 
vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Sottthakd,  Heney,  Representative  from  New  Jersey,  480, 
672.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  .4. 

Spam,  resolution  relative  to  our  relations  with,  565. 

Specie  Payments. — In  the  House,  a  bill  to  provide  for  tbe 
more  effectual  collection  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
lawful  money  of  the  country,  considered,  647;  the  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  647;  moved  to  issue  fifteen  millions 
Treasury  notes  of  convenient  denominations,  transfer- 
able by  delivery,  &c,  647 ;  benefits  of  such  an  issue  in 
aid  and  relief  to  the  countiy,  647 ;  effectual  in  producing 
specie  payments,  647 ;  from  an  unfortunate  and  hazard- 
ous connection  with  the  banks,  648 ;  increase  tho  means 
of  the  banks  in  resisting  tho  measures  to  coerce  them 
to  specie  payments,  648 ;  would  be  reloaning  the  public 
funds  at  five  per  cent.,  648 ;  the  first  attempt  to  create  a 
paper  currency  for  the  country,  648 ;  ton  millions  or- 
dered, 648 ;  amendment  withdrawn,  648 ;  bills  rejected, 
648. 

Stanford,  Richard,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
16, 105,  319,  481 ;  on  the  treaty -making  power  and  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  529 ;  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion, 549 ;  on  the  salt  duty,  563 ;  on  the  compensation  of 
members,  612 ;  on  the  previous  question,  683,  634 ;  re- 


ports relative  to  the  ship  Alleghany,  634;  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  685;  decease  of,  478, 
645. 

States,  new,  memorial  of  Massachusetts  relative  to,  8. 

State  Balances. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Stearns,  Asahel,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  546, 
672. 

Stephenson,  Benjamin,  Delegate  from  Illinois,  362,  481. 

St.  Domingo.See  Index,  vol  8. 

Stookton,  Richard,  Representative  from  New  Jersey,  16, 
105,  820 ;  on  the  punishment  of  treason,  123 ;  on  the  ex- 
tension of  enlistments,  146 ;  on  a  removal  of  the  Seat  of 
Government,  829.    See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Stokes,  Montfort,  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  658. 

Stone,  David,  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  8,  78,  298. 

Strong,  Solomon,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  480, 
672. 

Strong,  "William,  Representative  from  Vermont,  16, 105, 
819.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

St.  Simon's  Island,  sketch  of  plunder  by  Admiral  Cockburn 
and  his  officers,  816. 

Stt/aet,  Philip,  Representative  from  Maryland,  16, 105, 319, 
481,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Stueges,  Lewis  B.,  Representative  from  Connecticut,  15, 
105,  819,  480,  672.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4, 

Suability  of  States.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Sunday  Mails.— In  the  House,  a  remonstrance  against  the 
transportation  and  opening  of  the  mails  on  Sunday,  pre- 
sented, 418 ;  moved  to  refer  to  Committee  on  Post  Roads, 
413 ;  eighty-five  petitions  referred  to  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral, 418;  has  Congress  properly  and  constitutionally 
discharged  its  duty  in  this  respect  ?  413 ;  first  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  418 ;  the  rule  or  order  of  the 
day,  41.4;  this  body  petitioned,  not  the  Postmaster- 
General,  414 ;  the  scheme  contemplated  by  these  peti- 
tions is  not  sanctioned  by  any  law  or  practice  of  this 
Government  or  any  in  Europe,  414 ;  better  stop  praying 
or  violating  the  Sabbath,  414 ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  work  of 
necessity,  414 ;  motion  negatived,  414 ;  resolution  offer- 
ed, 414:  report  from  the  Postmaster-General,  415 ;  re- 
port of  committee,  416. 


Taggart,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
105,  884,  481,  672.    See  Index,  vols,  8,  4. 

Tatt,  Charles,  Senator  from  Georgia,  8,  75,  295,  441,  651. 
See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Talbot,  Isham,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  305,  445,  655. 

Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  Representative  from  Connecticut, 
15, 105,  485,  555,  672.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4. 

Tallmadge,  Judge,  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  official 
conduct  of,  644. 

Tannehill,  Adamson,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
16, 105,  819. 

Tate,  Magnus,  Representative  from  Virginia,  481,  678. 

Tat/l,  Mioah,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  481,  672. 

Taxes,  direct. — In  the  House,  resolution  imposing  a  duty 
on  spirits,  read,  59 ;  resolutions  amendatory  offered  rela- 
tive to  taxing  successions  to  estates,  ascertainable  in- 
comes and  lawsuits,  ofiices  and  pensions,  59 ;  the  late  Sec- 
retary recommended  taxes  to  us  as  "necessary  evils," 
60 ;  tho  legitimate  progress  and  proper  termination  of 
this  war,  60 ;  attachment  manifested  for  the  Executive, 
60 ;  the  hostilities  we  ought  to  be  waging  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  welfare,  the  character,  -the  union  and  the 
existence  of  the  nation,  60 ;  the  war  has  been  conducted 
with  too  pacific  an  aspect,  60 ;  we  should  never  move 
one  furlong  from  American  soil  in  quest  of  peace,  61 ; 
necessity  and  advantage  of  taxation,  61 ;  a  system  of 
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loans  is  bad  -without  a  corresponding  arrangement  of 
taxes,  61 ;  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  whiskey  tax 
from  a  collection  on  the  capacity  to  an  excise  on  the 
gallon,  61 ;  direct  taxes  are  preferable  to  indirect  in  a 
republic,  61 ;  a  land  tax  is  the  principal  item  of  taxation 
where  the  agricultural  interest  predominates,  62 ;  the 
other  taxes  reported  are  similar  to  former  ones,  62 ;  the 
tax  on  carriages,  62 ;  taxes  on  income,  62 ;  the  tax  on 
law  suits,  62 ;  moved  to  amend  by  taxing  the  capacity 
of  stills,  62 ;  the  amendments  proposed  will  render  the 
passage  of  the  bill  doubtful,  63 ;  who  are  to  pay  the  tax 
on  stills  ?  63 ;  the  people  of  the  western  country  have 
already  sustained  the  weight  of  the  war,  63 ;  the  tax 
proposed  is  more  than  farmers  can  pay,  63 ;  it  will  cheek 
distilling,  63 ;  an  excise  on  spirits  is  not  wise  or  prudent, 
63 ;  such  a  measure  may  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  the  constituents  of  some  members,  63 ;  contents  of 
the  bill,  64 ;  passed,  64. 

Taw  on  Ba/nh  Hotes,  <&o.t  bill  considered,  65  J  moved 
to  strike  notes  of  hand  and  foreign  bills,  66 ;  lost,  66 ; 
moved  to  confine  the  tax  to  notes  negotiated  at  banks, 
66 ;  carried,  66 ;  other  amendments  moved,  66 ;  bill 
passed,  66 ;  report  relative  to  a  tax  on  licenses,  122. 

In  the  Senate.— -Tax  bill  reported,  802 ;   amended, 


In  the  Bouse. — Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  "Ways 
and  Means,  334 ;  bill  from  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 

Means  authorizing  a  loan  of dollars,  considered, 

343 ;  question  to  insert  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  in 
addition  to  the  tax  on  the  capacity  of  the  still  343 ;  im- 
portant to  decide  whether  the  tax  shall  be  raised  on  the 
capacity  or  on  the  product  of  the  still,  843 ;  cannot  agree 
to  this  double  mode  of  taxing  the  capacity  and  the  pro- 
duct, 344;  reason  for  continuing  the  present  tax  to  de- 
tect fraud,  344 ;  excise  and  direct  taxes  the  best  under  a 
popular  government,  844;  causes  the  expenditure  to  be 
watched,  844 ;  impose  such  taxes  as  would  draw  a  safe 
and  productive  revenue,  844 ;  question  lost,  345 ;  fifteen 
cents  inserted,  345 ;  resolution  to  add  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  present  duty  on  sales  at  auction,  considered, 
845;  moved  to  strike  out  "one  hundred"  and  insert 
"fifty,"  345;  might  throw  the  sales  into  the  hands  of 
commission  merchants,  845 ;  when  other  taxes  are  in- 
creased, there  is  no  reason  why  this  item  should  be  ex- 
cepted, 345 ;  after  increasing  the  tax  in  stills,  it  is  sur- 
prising this  one  should  be  opposed,  845 ;  to  increase  this 
tax  would  not  increase  the  revenue,  345 ;  local  objec- 
tions to  the  various  taxes  should  be  abandoned,  345 ; 
original  resolution  adopted,  345 ;  duty  on  plated  harness 
doubled,  345 ;  fifty  per  cent,  additional  imposed  on  re- 
tailers of  wines,  &c,  345 ;  moved  to  strike  out  cotton 
yarn,  346 ;  struck  out,  846 ;  moved  to  strike  out  the  fur- 
niture tax,  346 ;  very  proper  tax  on  luxury,  346 ;  founded 
on  the  grounds  of  policy  and  justice,  346  ;  an  inquisition 
on  private  property,  846 ;  a  tax  never  before  laid,  346 ; 
this  is  an  age  of  experiments,  346 ;  impracticability  of 
collection,  346;  the  tax  will  not  yield  any  thing  like  the 
estimated  amount,  346;  the  tax  does  not  discourage 
matrimony,  346 ;  not  struck  out,  347 ;  other  amendments 
offered,  34T ;  to  increase  the  direct  tax  an  hundred  per 
cent.,  carried,  847 ;  question  on  the  resolution,  347 ;  the 
proposition  is  to  grant  a  new  land  tax  of  twice  the 
amount  of  the  last,  347 ;  the  votes  of  the  minority  are 
not  asked  for  now  any  more  than  they  were  in  the  dec- 
laration of  hostilities,  848 ;  the  responsibility  of  getting 
the  country  well  out  of  a  state  of  war  rests  with  the 
majority,  848 ;  all  responsibility  in  these  measures  dis- 
claimed, 348 ;  how  has  it  happened  that  public  credit 
has  received  such  a  shock  ?  348 ;  not  sanguine  as  to  a 
more  able  prosecution  of  the  war,  349 ;  Mr.  Jefferson's 
late  letter,  349 ;  the  Government  was  unprepared  when 


it  went  to  war,  849  ;  a  series  of  acts  of  self-murder  has 
put  an  end  to  commerce,  349;  from  such  a  beginning, 
what  else  could  be  expected  than  what  we  have  seen 
happen,  349  ;  how  do  we  stand  with  all  the  neutral  pow- 
ers of  Europe  in  relation  to  tho  war  ?  349 ;  those  who  op- 
posed the  war  cannot  consent  to  any  other  than  a  fair 
and  honorable  peace,  850 ;  the  present  difficulties  are 
not  insurmountable  with  a  wise  and  able  administra- 
tion, 850. 

Necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  850 ;  condition  of  the  enemy, 
851 ;  duty  of  this  House  to  pass  the  resolutions  or  some 
other  of  equal  vigor,  851 ;  to  take  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lating mediui#  into  consideration,  851 ;  the  enemy 
presses  the  war  on  our  seaboard  and  interior  frontier, 
851 ;  on  the  Canada  frontier  the  war  must  be  defensive, 
851 ;  fifty  thousand  men  should  be  ready  to  act  against 
Canada,  851 ;  we  aTe  placed  in  circumstances  the  most 
urgent  and  imperious,  352. 

Gentlemen  should  not  resent  opposition,  353;  it  is 
said  the  Treasury  is  without  money,  without  credit,  and 
the  army  without  men,  353 ;  there  was  a  time  when  tho 
Government  was  wisely  administered,  853;  the  glory 
of  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  men  of  other  times, 
353 ;  where  is  the  guarantee  that  this  money  will  be  ex- 
pended with  less  prodigality  than  former  millions  ?  853 ; 
if  a  pledge  of  reformation  is  to  be  given,  let  us  see  it, 
353 ;  high  time  to  dismiss  the  dreams  and  visions  that 
have  led  us  astray,  354 ;  the  Executive  has  seon  the  ship 
sinking,  and  retains  the  same  pilot  and  helmsman,  354 ; 
look  at  the  wall  of  your  once  magnificent  Capitol,  354 ; 
but  two  years  before,  this  proud  boast  was  vauntingly 
made,  "  My  word  for  it,  if  you  will  declare  war,  in  six 
months  the  Canadas  will  be  ours  I "  854 ;  further  remarks, 
854 ;  how  does  this  reasoning  concern  the  subject  before 
the  House  ?  855 ;  who  is  responsible  for  the  late  destruc- 
tion of  property  here  ?  855 ;  question  carried,  355 ;  reso- 
lution to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  laying  a  tax  on 
salaries  offered,  857. 

In  the  Mouse. — Bill  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  a 
duty  on  manufactures  considered,  393 ;  note,  393 ;  tho 
bill,  894;  reason  of  an  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific 
duty,  894;  moved  to  strike  out  cut  nails,  &c,  S94;  lost, 
894 ;  moved  to  reduce  the  tax  on  nails,  394 ;  lost,  394 
moved  to  insert  "  straw  "  before  the  word  "  hats,"  894 
elegant  bonnets  of  ladles,  fit  objects  of  taxation,  394 
other  amendments  moved,  394,  395 ;  moved  to  strike 
out  tax  on  furniture,  396 ;  the  objects  to  which  the  money 
is  to  be  applied  will  not  warrant  the  levy,  396;  it  is  to 
continue  the  war,  896 ;  the  character  of  the  war,  396 ; 
we  struck  the  first  blow,  897 ;  what  are  we  to  hope  by 
continuing  the  war  ?  397 ;  further  remarks,  398 ;  bill 
passed  in  committee,  399 ;  further  considered  in  the 
House,  400 ;  bill  to  tax  bank  notes,  read  the  third  time, 
460. 

In  the  Souse.— Eesolution  to  reduce  the  direct  taxes, 
considered  in  committee,  559 ;  the  military  establishment 
should  be  reduced,  559 ;  the  war  was  made  a  pretext  to 
saddle  the  country  with  internal  taxes,  559 ;  sinking 
funds,  560 ;  who  knew  how  long  we  should  remain  at 
peace  ?  560 ;  our  relations  ■fcith  Spain,  560 ;  the  state  of 
Europe,  560;  should  we  have  dared  in  1812  to  have 
raised  a  tax  of  three  millions  ?  560 ;  was  it  not  said  that 
in  one  year  after  the  return  of  peace,  the  nation  should 
be  relieved  of  taxes  ?  560 ;  a  nation  with  large  expendi- 
tures and  large  taxes,  has  no  substantial  freedom,  561 ; 
moved  the  committee  rise,  561 ;  relations  with  Spain  may 
be  such  as  to  require  more  consideration  on  this  subject, 
561;  relations  with  Spain  not  communicated,  by  any 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  561 ;  the  rumor,  561 ;  note,  561 ; 
what  ideas  had  the  Spaniards  of  liberty  ?  562. 
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Motion  to  repeal  the  direct  tax,  567 ;  for  what  purpose 
were  these  taxcB  laid?  56T;  percentage  of  the  tax  in 
different  States,  66S;  objects  of  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance in  their  reports,  668 ;  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  war,  568 ;  the  terms  of  peace,  569 ;  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  Treaty  of  1788,  569;  effect  of  the 
British  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  569 ;  it  is 
said  we  have  gained  nothing  by  the  war,  570 ;  the  con- 
duct of  the  Administration  ought  to  be  tried  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  not  those  of  the  opposition,  570;  the 
practice  of  impressment  has  ceased,  570 ;  what  have  we 
gained  by  the  war  ?.571. 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
571 ;  proceedings  In  the  House  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, 672 ;  considerations  belonging  to  the  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace,  572 ;  what  have  we  gained  by 
the  war?  it  is  asked,  578;  the  subject  of  impressment, 
578 ;  a  mere  abstinence  from  the  practice  is  not  all  we 
contended  for,  574 ;  the  gain  of  the  islands  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  574;  the  glory  acquired  has  been  expatiated 
upon,  575 ;  this  system  of  revenue  proposed,  is  founded 
on  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  575 ;  the  inability  of  por- 
tions of  the  people  to  pay  the  tax,  576 ;  what  is  the  real 
object  of  this  overgrown,  expensive  military  establish- 
ment ?  576 ;  the  scenes  of  the  war  have  been  alluded  to, 
577 ;  the  benefits  of  peace  have  been  set  forth,  577 ;  what 
is  the  sum  we  have  to  provide,  for  ?  578 ;  necessity  to 
continue  the  tax  until  the  debts  of  the  Government  can 
be  known,  578 ;  there  are  in  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well 
as  Individuals,  movements,  on  the  proper  use  of  which, 
depend  their  fame,  prosperity,  and  duration,  579 ;  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  determine  what  amount  of  reve- 
nue is  necessary  for  this  country  in  time  of  peace,  579 ; 
the  measures  of  preparation  which  sound  policy  dictates, 
679 ;  the  present  military  establishment  is  small  enough, 
579 ;  the  establishment  of  roads,  and  opening  canals  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  580 ;  the  dofonce  of  our 
coast  by  means*  other  than  the  navy,  580 ;  are  these 
measures  to  be  rejected  because  they  involve  expense  ? 
580 ;  a  tendency  in  this  Administration,  in  the  system 
Itself,  to  consolidation,  581 ;  these  principles  last  stated, 
go  to  the  destruction  of  the  State  Governments,  581 ; 
in  a  federative  character  this  Government  is  good,  and 
in  a  consolidated,  hateful,  582 ;  in  every  government  a 
tendency  to  domination,  582 ;  we  are  to  have  frequent 
and  bloody  wars  with  England,  582 ;  a  standing  army,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted,  was  not  what  we  wanted,  but  a 
naval  force,  582 ;  the  question  is,  whether  we  are  willing 
to  become  one  great  consolidated  nation,  under  one  form 
of  law,  583 ;  the  tax  limited  to  one  year,  584 ;  resolution 
agreed  to,  585. 

In  the  Souse.— Resolution  to  repeal  the  tax  on  furni- 
ture and  watches,  585 ;  the  tax  can  be  amended  so  as  to 
defeat  its  evasion,  585 ;  unproductive  tax,  585 ;  various 
amendments  moved,  585 ;  resolution  agreed  to,  585 ; 
note,  685 ;  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  tax  on 
carriages,  676. 

In  the  Sovse.— Moved  to  repeal  the  Internal  duties, 
714;  duty  of  every  member  when  he  regards  a  tax  as 
unnecessary,  to  endeavor  to  relieve  his  constituents 
from  its  burden,  714;  are  these  taxes  necessary  for  a 
liberal  and  honorable  compliance  with  existing  contracts 
and  engagements,  715 ;  scheme  of  finance  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  715;  manner  of  making 
the  estimate,  715 ;  amount  of  revenue  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  716;  singular  that  we  should 
first  proceed  to  make  appropriations — then  ascertain  our 
means  to  raise  the  money,  717 ;  some  arguments  offered 
now,  as  last  year,  for  continuing  the  tax,  717 ;  the  people 
demand  a  repeal,  717 ;  the  estimate,  718 ;  a  repeal  would 
make  the  representative  branch  of  the  Government 


more  acceptable  In  the  eyes  of  the  nation  than  it  now  Is, 

718 ;  further  debate,  719  ;  various  motions  made  and  lost, 

720 ;  postponed  beyond  the  session,  720.  See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Taxes,  moneys  receivable  for;  letter  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  respecting,  889. 
Taxes,  War.— See  Index,  voL  4. 

Tatlob,  John,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  8, 75, 298, 445; 
on  reference  of  the  bill  for  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers, 466 ;  on  compensation  of  members,  466 ;  on  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  478 ;  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
481,  672.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Tatloe,  John  W.,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 105, 
829,  480,  672 ;  relative  to  a  tax  on  bank  notes,  66 ;  reports 
a  bill  to  incorporate  a  National  Bank,  250 ;  on  a  bank- 
rupt law,  491 ;  on  the  treaty-making  power,  and  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  582 ;  on  the  accounts  of  the 
officers  of  the  brig  Epervier,  679 ;  on  the  electoral  vote 
of  Indiana,  718. 
Tatloe,  Richabd,  petition  of,  for  a  pension,  661. 
Tatlob,  Walteb,  Senator  from  Indiana,  657. 
Telfaie,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Georgia,  16,  106, 
320,  482,  672 ;  on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to  the 
repeal  of  the1  French  decrees,  42 ;  on  the  Bank  bill,  418 ; 
on  the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  637. 
Tennessee,  admission  of, — See  Index,  vol.  1, 
Tennessee,  vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.   See  Index,  vols. 

1,  2,  8,  4. 
Territorial  Governments. — See  Index,  voL  4. 
Territories.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 
Territory,  Missouri,  resolutions  relative  to,  704. 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  481,  672. 
Thompson,  Joel,  Representative  from  New  York,  15. 
Thompson,  Thomas  W.,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  295, 

445,651. 
Thornton,  William,  memorial  relative  to  the  Patent  Office, 

685. 
Thboop,  Enos  T.,  Representative  from  New  York,  480 ;  on 
the  treaty-making  power,  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  500 ;  reports  relative  to  the  Canadian  refugees, 
565. 
Tiohenoe,  Isaac,  Senator  from  Vermont,  441,  651. 
Title  of  President—See  Index,  vol  1. 
Todd,  Dr.  John,  statement  of,  relative  to  British  barbari- 
ties, 71. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  vote  for,  as  Vice  President,  662. 
Torpedo  Experiments. — See  Index,  vol,  4. 
Townsend,  Geoeoe,  Representative  from  New  York,  480, 

672. 
Treason  and  Sedition,  oiU  to  define. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Treason,  pvwishment  of. — In  the  House,  resolution  relative 
to  extending  the  act  for  the  government  of  the  armies, 
relative  to  spies,  to  citizens,  122 ;  the  principle  contained 
in  the  resolution  is  monstrous,  123 ;  it  subjects  the  cit- 
izens to  courts-martial,  123;  strikes  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty,  123;  subject  as  worthy  of  a  refer- 
ence as  some  others,  123 ;  numbers  of  cases  had  occurred 
in  which  citizens  had  given  information  to  the  enemy, 
123 ;  the  question  is,  whether  a  civil  or  a  military  law 
shall  prevail,  128 ;  moved  to  refer  to  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  123 ;  if  60  referred,  it  will  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  resolutions  are  worthy  to  be  debated,  123 ; 
no  necessity  for  the  resolution,  12S;  the  law  of  treason 
has  been  settled  in  this  country  by  various  decisions, 
128 ;  the  constitution  defines  treason,  128 ;  shall  we  ex- 
pose our  citizens  to  military  punishment,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ?  128 ;  this  is  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  124. 

It  is  not  the  reference  to  a  committee  which  violates 
the  constitution,  but  the  passage  of  a  law,  124 ;  the  reso- 
lution proposes  to  consider,  whether  it  is  most  expedient 
to  try  accusations  for  treason  by  military,  instead  of 
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civil  tribunals,  124;  nature  of  the  cases  alleged,  124; 
shall  the  power  to  try  these  cases  be  taken  from  the 
courts  of  law,  and  conferred  upon  the  military?  124; 
the  proposition  is  monstrous,  124 ;  it  is  said,  persons  ap- 
prehended for  these  offences,  have  been  rescued  by 
habeas  corpus,  124;  the  constitution  defines  treason, 
and  prescribes  the  mode  of  proof,  124 ;  question  carried, 
125. 

Treasury  27btes. — In  the  House,  bill  relative  to  an  issue  of 
Treasury  Notes  passed,  251 ;  resolutions  considered,  860 ; 
they  embrace  a  system  that  will  relieve  the  present 
difficulty  of  the  country,  361 ;  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee relative  to  a  circulating  medium,  861 ;  Treasury 
notes  must  be  the  alternative,  if  a  National  Bank  be  not 
established,  861 ;  the  system  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee totally  inadequate,  362 ;  the  proposition  for  a 
bank,  a  most  extraordinary  one,  862 ;  resolutions  laid  on 
the  table,  862. 

Treasury,  Secretary  of,  letter  from,  relative  to  the  public 
debt,  486 ;  report  of,  631. 

Treaty-making  Power. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  according  to  a  convention  of  July,  1615,  con- 
sidered, 446 ;  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
committee,  446 ;  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  tho 
House,  repealing  all  commercial  regulations  incom- 
patible with  its  provisions,  446;  not  acted  on  by  the 
House,  but  a  different  bill  sent  to  the  Senate,  446;  dif- 
ference between  tho  two  bills  involvos  a  constitutional 
question,  446 ;  the  friends  of  the  bill  contend  that  the 
law  of  Congress  discriminating  between  American  and 
British  tonnage,  is  not  repealed  by  the  treaty,  but  the 
present  bill  is  required,  446 ;  the  opponents  of  this  bill, 
say  the  law  was  annulled  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  446;  object  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
447 ;  clause  relating  to  the  treaty-making  power,  447 ; 
no  limitation  to  the  power,  save  the  restrictions  of  the 
constitution,  447 ;  any  municipal  regulations  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  are  ipso  facto  an- 
nulled, 447 ;  the  authority  intended  to  be  imparted  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  a  ratified  treaty,  447 ; 
a  subsequent  treaty  revokes  a  former  law,  448 ;  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  448 ;  the  treaty-making 
power  over  commerce  is  supreme,  448;  the  President 
and  Senate  have  power  by  a  treaty  to  establish  such 
regulations  for  commerce  as  they  think  best,  448 ;  the 
Legislature  may  abrogate  a  treaty,  448 ;  the  only  point 
is  to  ascertain  where  legislative  aid  is  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  449 ;  remarks  upon  the  subject 
elsewhere,  449 ;  precedents  furnished  by  the  British 
Government,  referred  to  by  friends  of  the  bill,  450 ;  sixth 
article  of  the  constitution,  450;  a  treaty  is  a  law,  450; 
can  what  the  constitution  declares  to  be  a  law,  need  any 
further  enactment  to  become  so  ?  450 ;  former  practice, 
450 ;  a  principle,  that  the  last  law  repeals  the  former, 
451 ;  construction  of  the  words  "  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,"  451. 

This  bill  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  etiquette,  452; 
said  to  be  unnecessary  and  of  evil  consequences,  452 ; 
does  a  treaty  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
the  President,  become  a  law  without  legislative  sanc- 
tion ?  452 ;  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, 452 ;  eighth  section,  453 ;  the  treaty-making 
power,  not  a  law-making  power,  458 ;  it  has  been  said, 
a  treaty  when  ratified  becomes  a  law,  imposing  upon 
Congress  the  duty  to  make  appropriations  without  op- 
tion, 453 ;  reasous  against  it,  453 ;  u  law  to  support 
armies  hence,  could  be  made  by  treaty,  453;  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrine  of  supremacy,  453 ;  second  article, 
458,  454. 
The  constitution  should  be  so  construed  as  to  give 
Vol.  Y.— 48. 


every  part  its  full  effect,  454  ;  if  the  treaty-making 
power  so  great,  only  two  powers  appear  left  to  tho 
House,  455 ;  if  the  assent  of  Congress  be  not  necessary  to 
equalize  the  duties  on  foreign  and  American  ships  and 
goods  imported,  why  pass  the  bills  of  the  last  session  ? 
455;  every  Government  treating  with  another  is  sup- 
posed to  understand  the  treaty-making  power  of  that 
with  which  it  treats,  456 ;  note,  456 ;  the  word  law  must 
have,  then,  two  meanings  in  the  constitution,  456; 
treaty  of  1783,  456 ;  what  is  a  treaty,  independent  of  the 
character  given  it  by  the  constitution  ?  457 ;  what  does 
a  treaty  become,  in  virtue  of  the  character  given  it  by 
the  constitution?  458 ;  conclusions  from  this  view  of  tho 
subject,  458;  wiien  a  treaty  related  to  subjects  belong- 
ing to  the  legislative  department,  legislative  enactment 
has  been  considored  necessary,  459 ;  what  is  tho  caso 
before  us?  459 ;  is  it  competent  for  the  House  to  deter- 
mine on  the  policy  of  such  treaty?  459;  quostion  on 
third  reading  of  the  bill  lost,  460. 

In  the  Rouse.— Bill  to  carry  into  effect  tho  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  considered,  492 ;  objects  of  tho  bill,  492; 
explanations  relative  to  tho  third  article,  492;  object  of 
opening  the  East  India  trade,  492 ;  the  convention  hav- 
ing been  ratified,  does  not  need  tho  aid  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress ;  this  bill  is,  therefore,  nugatory,  492 ;  tho  East 
India  trade,  492 ;  its  value,  493 ;  the  only  concession  by 
the  third  article  was  a  trade  already,  493 ;  the  bill  harm- 
less, 493 ;  the  bill  not  merely  harmless,  but  indispensa- 
ble, 493 ;  moved  to  postpone  indefinitely,  494 ;  tho  con- 
stitutional principle  of  tho  extent  of  the  treaty -making 
power  settled  in  1795,  494 ;  principle  then  adopted,  494 ; 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  494;  no  difference  made  in  the 
constitution  between  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  and 
those  with  foreign  powers,  495;  instances,  495;  the 
question  is,  whether  legislation  on  this  subject  be  or  be 
not  an  act  of  supererogation,  495 ;  the  answer  depends 
upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  constitution,  495 ;  it 
is  said,  that  what  is  already  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
can  receive  no  additional  validity  from  another  law,  496 ; 
in  what  does  this  supremacy  consist?  496;  the  universal 
rule  of  construction,  496 ;  application  to  the  present  bill, 
496 ;  to  what  consequence  would  this  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  treaty-making  power  lead,  496;  two 
kinds  of  limitation  to  the  treaty-making  power,  497 ;  the 
practice  of  the  Government,  497 ;  reference  to  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  497. 

Object  of  this  bill  is  a  mere  direction  to  the  custom- 
house to  conform  the  impost  on  British  tonnage  to 
American,  497;  a  single  paragraph  of  three  lines  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  497 ;  but  this  bill  contains  all  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  embodied  in  the  form  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  497;  it  submits  to  the  House  the  entire 
merits  of  the  treaty,  498 ;  if  an  appropriation  is  required, 
why  not  give  it,  and  there  stop  ?  498 ;  this  submission 
of  the  treaty-makiDg  power  will  uproot  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  493;  who  does  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  ?  493 ;  words  of  the  constitution,  498 ; 
does  the  convention  require  such  a  law  as  this  to  give  it 
effect  ?  498 ;  if  the  treaty  b^  any  thing,  it  is  every  thing, 
498 ;  is  it  not  a  treaty,  if  we  refuse  our  concurrence  ? 
499 ;  how  will  the  convention  be  affected  by  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  this  bill?  499;  the  treaty  is  made  and 
ratified,  and  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is  to  be 
obeyed,  499;  postponement  lost,  499;  explanation  of 
views  previously  advanced,  499 ;  the  bill  unnecessary, 
500 ;  no  law  required  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution, 
500 ;  inference  from  the  words  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  being  classed  together,  500 ;  distinction  between 
a  treaty  and  a  law,  500 ;  if  such  doctrines  are  carried  out, 
this  House  becomes  a  mere  cipher,  501 ;  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  federal  compact,  501 ;  look  at  the  treaty  it- 
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self,  601 ;  is  this  bill  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the 
late  treaty?  502;  an  act  has  already  been  passed  to  re- 
peal the  discriminating  duties  in  relation  to  any  nation 
which  repealed  similar  duties  in  regard  to  this  country, 
502 ;  why  propose  to  do  that  for  which  an  act  has  al- 
ready boon  passed  f  602 ;  the  caso  of  the  Jay  treaty,  502 ; 
if  this  treaty  is  null  without  this  law,  an  inquiry  should 
bo  made  why  it  has  been  proclaimed,  602;  it  Is  said  that 
so  long  as  the  treaty-making  power  confines  itself  to 
compacts,  it  is  paramount  to  the  legislative  power,  608; 
illustrations  advanced,  508 ;  the  President  and  Senate 
never  possessed  the  power,  by  any  contract  with  a  for- 
eign power,  to  repeal  any  law  of  tho  land,  508 ;  too  dan- 
gerous a  power  to  be  given  to  the  President  and  Senate, 
508 ;  whenever  a  treaty  in  any  of  its  provisions  en- 
croaches upon  any  of  the  enumerated  powers  vested  in 
Congress,  or  any  laws  enacted  in  execution  of  those 
powers,  such  treaty,  after  being  ratified,  must  be  laid 
before  Congress,  504;  reasons  for  this  construction,  504; 
danger  of  embarrassing  the  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  this  interference,  504 ;  cannot  Interpose  our 
authority  without  attempting  an  unwarrantable  exercise 
of  power  not  delegated,  504 ;  practice  of  other  Govern- 
ments irrelevant,  504 ;  object  of  the  constitution  in  re- 
quiring the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty,  505;  what  would  bo  tho  conse- 
quence of  admitting  this  House  as  a  participator,  605 ; 
when  ministers  negotiate  a  cession  of  territory  there 
will  be  time  enough  for  this  House  to  interfere,  505;  all 
treaties  requiring  the  appropriation  of  money  or  of  com- 
merce and  alliance,  should  have  tho  sanction  of  Congress 
before  viewed  as  complete,  505;  the  message  of  the 
President  recommends  to  this  House  to  pass  such  laws 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  506; 
is  not  the  bill  entirely  superfluous  and  nugatory?  506; 
bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  506;  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  506 ;  it  is  not  a  treaty  until  sanc- 
tioned by  a  legislative  act  to  carry  it  into  effect,  506; 
what  are  the  powers  by  the  constitution  delegated  to 
Congress,  506;  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  the  desti- 
nies and  liberties  of  the  country  rest  upon  the  will  of  the 
treaty-forming  power,  507 ;  is  the  authority  given  to 
Congress,  "to  regulate  commerce,"  a  dead  letter?  50T; 
the  President  and  Senate  do  not  possess  authority  to 
legislate  independent  of  the  House,  50T;  when  shall  a 
treaty  be  said  to  be  made  ?  508 ;  the  present  is  a  com- 
mercial convention,  which  interferes  with  the  powers 
expressly  delegated  to  the  legislative  authority,  508; 
all  legislative  power  is  vested   in   a   Congress   con- 
sisting of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  509 ; 
this  is  the  only  plan  of  legislation  allowed  by  our 
system  of  Government,  509;  the  claims  for  the  treaty- 
making  power  are  legislative  as  advocated  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  509 ;  what  may  not  become  the  sub- 
ject of  treaty  ?  509 ;  a  treaty  being  a  contract  is  of  a 
higher  and  more  solemn  obligation  than  a  law,  it  is 
said,  509 ;  the  faith  of  the  nation,  it  is  said,  is  pledged 
by  a  treaty,  509 ;  it  may  be  tho  very  essence  of  a  treaty 
to  engage  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  Con- 
gress will  or  will  not  do  an  act,  510;  tho  nature  of  a 
treaty,  510 ;  the  engagements  of  a  treaty  may  require  an 
Executive  act  or  a  Legislative  act,  510 ;  a  treaty  cannot 
execute  itself,  510;  can  some  treaty  have  operation 
without  legislative  aid,  511 ;  if  treaties  con  repeal  a  law 
In  one  case,  why  not  in  all  cases?  511 ;  when  our  aid  is 
oalled  we  must  have  power  to  deliberate,  511 ;  what  is 
this  bill  ?  512 ;  it  is  an  act  to  which  only  the  treaty  can 
owe  its  being,  512 ;  the  treaty  pretends  on  Its  face  to  be 
a  part  with  a  foreign  State,  complete  and  self-evident 
from  the  obligation  of  which  this  Government  cannot 
oscape,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  its  perfection, 


512 ;  it  has  been  ratified  in  conformity  with  its  clause, 
512 ;  if  our  bill  is  sound  in  principle,  what  has  this  con- 
vention been,  and  what  is  it  now  ?  512 ;  if  it  be  not  an 
act  within  the  treaty-making  capacity,  it  is  an  oncroach- 
mont  on  the  legislative  rights  of  Congress,  512 ;  the  con- 
stitution assumes  that  treaties  will  be  made  and  defines 
the  power  to  make  them,  518 ;  no  doubt  upon  the  pow- 
er of  tho  President  and  Senate,  518;  nor  on  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  may  act,  518 ;  it  was  designed  to  be  co- 
extensive with  all  the  exigencies  of  our  affairs,  513 ;  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  ia  said  to  be  an  exception 
out  of  tho  treaty-making  power,  514;  never  were  pro- 
mises less  suited  to  the  conclusion,  514  ;  this  power  is 
calculated  only  for  ordinary  domestic  regulations,  514 ; 
a  capacity  to  regulate  commerce  by  treaty  Is  lodged 
somewhere,  514 ;  course  of  reasoning  upon  these  points, 
514 ;  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  the 
legislative  and  conventional  powers  upon  commercial 
subjects  and  of  the  necessary  control  of  the  formor  by 
the  latter,  515 ;  it  Is  said  the  treaty-making  power  is  a 
pestilent  monster,  515;  what  security  would  gentlemen 
have  ?  515 ;  of  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  tho  President 
none  has  so  little  temptation  to  abuse  as  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power,  516;  its  checks,  516;  if  any  power  is  ex- 
plicitly granted  to  Congress  it  is  that  of  declaring  war, 
516 ;  if  you  extract  from  the  general  provision  tho  case 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  you  take  other  cases  with  it,  517; 
if  sanction  be  given  to  this  bill  the  whole  treaty-making 
power  will  be  blotted  from  the  constitution,  517 ;  this 
power  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our 
constitution,  518 ;  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  commercial 
treaty,  518 ;  is  not  every  act  of  pardon  a  repeal  of  tho 
penal  law  in  that  particular  case  ?  519. 

The  question  is,  the  competency  of  the  Executive,  in 
making  treaties  to  repeal  the  existing  lawB  of  the  land 
and  enact  others  in  their  stead,  519 ;  the  competency  of 
the  Executive  to  do  by  treaty  that  which  can  only  be 
done  by  legislative  acts,  519 ;  a  treaty  does  not  deprive 
this  House  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  legislative  and  con- 
stitutional authority,  520 ;  arguments  of  the  opposition 
examined,  520 ;  suppose  the  treaty  had  stipulated  that  a 
certain  duty  should  be  laid  on  manufactured  articles, 
could  it  be  doubted  that  this  House  would  refuse  to 
carry  that  treaty  into  effect?  521;  other  instances  sup- 
posed, 522 ;  other  objections  examined,  523,  524 

A  bill  from  the  Senate  concerning  the  treaty— read 
once,  525;  question  upon  the  second  reading,  525;  the 
treaty-making  power  has  no  limits  according  to  the 
views  of  some  of  the  opposition,  525;  where  is  the  legis- 
lative power  vested  by  the  constitution?  525;  treaty 
legislation  has  no  bounds,  526 ;  responsibility  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Senate,  526 ;  it  is  said,  if  the  treaty  requires 
our  acts  we  have  no  discretion  but  must  obey,  526;  it  is 
said  the  treaty-making  power  is  unlimited,  526. 

The  treaty-making  power  is  a  sovereign  power,  527 ; 
the  treaty-making  power  relates  to  international  sub- 
jects—laws are  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  citizen,  527 ;  can  it  be  that  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  intended  to  authorize  the  treaty-making 
power  to  make  a  compact  with  a  foreign  power  for  com- 
mercial benefits,  and  restrain  the  treaty-making  power 
from  remunerating  such  power  for  such  benefits?  52S; 
views  of  the  Federalists,  528 ;  does  this  House  constitute 
a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power?  628;  It  is  said  the 
laws  of  Congress  are  superior  to  this  power,  529 ;  tho 
House  holds  an  indirect  control  over  a  certain  class  of 
treaties,  529 ;  instances  in  which  this  question  has  arisen, 
680 ;  the  language  of  the  constitution,  580 ;  it  is  said 
Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  if  this  is  the  subject  of  a  treaty  an  act  of 
Congress  is  requisite  to  mako  it  the  law  of  the  land,  530 ; 
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the  subjects  of  treaties,  531 ;  why  should  the  regulating 
of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  be  made  the  subject 
of  treaties?  531 ;  a  distinction  should  be  taken  between 
the  validity  and  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  531 ;  accord- 
ing to  the  advocates  of  the  present  bill  there  never  have 
been  any  valid  treaties,  531 ;  shall  treaties  operate  a  re- 
peal of  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?  531 ;  what  is  a  treaty  ? 
532;  subject  proper  for  treaty-making,  532;  all  admit 
that  the  present  treaty  ought  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, 532 ;  municipal  law  maintains  its  obligations  over 
all  those  subjects  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  a  treaty 
law  enforces  its  agreements  only  on  public  international 
affairs  which  municipal  law  cannot  reach,  532 ;  nor  is  a 
treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  the  6ame  sense 
that  either  the  constitution,  or  an  act  of  Congress  is  su- 
preme, 533 ;  it  is  said  the  bill  is  unnecessary,  because  an 
act  was  passed  repealing  our  discriminating  duties,  &c, 
534 ;  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Government,  534 ;  self- 
executory  treaties  and  those  which  require  legislation, 
535 ;  instances  of  the  former,  535 ;  instances  of  the  latter, 
585 ;  the  nature  of  the  treaty-making  power,  536 ;  quo- 
tation from  the  constitution  to  sustain  the  position  that 
a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  586;  if  the 
treaty-making  power  is  supreme  it  should  receive  a 
ready  acquiescence ;  if  it  is  doubted,  then  a  different 
course  should  be  adopted,  537 ;  leading  features  of  the 
constitution,  53T;  all  legislative  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress, 53T ;  is  it  not  now  correct  to  adopt  a  construction 
that  will  preserve  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  the 
power  to  make  laws  ?  537 ;  it  is  said  a  treaty  is  elevated 
to  an  equality  if  not  superiority  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
53S ;  the  constitution  did  not  intend  to  declaree  what 
should  be  the  effect  of  treaties  in  relation  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  588 ;  extent  to  which  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  tho  opponents  of  the  bill  would  lead  us, 
538;  if  Congress  should  refuse  to  raise  an  army  the 
President  might  do  it  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation, 
589 ;  a  treaty  can  make  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  under  this  construction,  539;  other  objections 
examined,  539,  540. 

The  single  question  to  be  decided  on,  541 ;  how 
stands  the  question  under  and  by  the  constitution, 
541 ;  the  circumstances  of  the  British  Treaty  in  1794, 
542. 

Is  the  treaty-making  power  unrestricted?  544;  is  it 
complete  and  independent  ?  544 ;  does  it  require  no 
sanction?  545;  "Washington's  message  accompanying 
Jay's  treaty  referred  to,  546;  bill  passed,  546.  See 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Index,  voL  1. 

Tbottp,  George  M.,  Representative  from  Georgia,  16,  105, 
320;  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  109;  on  the  punishment 
of  treason,  123 ;  on  indemnity  for  losses  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  170 ;  offers  a  resolution  relative  to  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  419 ;  on  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  425 ; 
on  the  Military  Peace  Establishment,  433 ;  Senator  from 
Georgia,  657.    See  Index,  voL  4, 

Trumbull,  John,  resolution  to  employ,  to  execute  certain 
paintings,  660. 

Tucker,  Henry  St.  George,  Representative  from  Virginia, 
481,  672;  on  the  treaty-making  power  and  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  510;  on  a  National  Bank,  600;  on 
the  previous  question,  684 

Turner,  James,  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  3,  75,  295, 
445.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Turner,  Samuel,  Jr.,  acts  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
295. 

Turheau,  Minister  of  France,  letter  of,  to  Robert  Smith, 
133. 

Two-thirds  Vote.— See  Index,  vol.  3. 

Tyler,  John,  Representative  from  Virginia,  677;  on  the 
compensation  law,  691 . 


V 

Udeee,  Daniel,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  105, 819. 

Union,  Dissolution  of. — See  Index,  vol.  4 

Unsettled  Balances. — In  the  House,  subject  considered, 
598;  an  imperious  necessity  for  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion, 593 ;  an  act  passed  three  years  previous,  593 ;  mo- 
tives for  investigation,  594 ;  Latin  quotation,  594 


Varnum,  Joseph  B„  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  8,  75,  295, 
441, 651 ;  electef  President  pro  tern,  of  Senate,  75 ;  offers 
resolution  to  repeal  the  Compensation  Act,  651.  See  In- 
dex, vols.  1,  2,  8,  4. 

Vermont;  vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  Index,  vols. 
1, 2, 3, 4 

Vessels,  Registering  and  Clearing.— See  Index,  voL  1. 

Veto  Message  on  the  International  Improvement  bill,  666,721. 

Vice  President,  retirement  of,  from  the  Senate,  108 ;  his  re- 
marks on  retirement,  103. 

Vice  President  Gebry,  decease  of,  801. 

Vice  Admiral,  a.  and  two  Rear  Admirals,  bill  to  author- 
ize the  appointment  of,  passed  the  Senate,  302. 

VbrQiMiat  vote  for  President  in  1816,  662.  See  Index,  vols. 
1, 2, 3, 4 

Virginia  MzHtary  Zand  Claim,  right  of,  considered,  418, 
461.    See  Index,  vol  4 

Vose,  Roger,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire,  15, 105, 
319,  480,  672. 

Vote  of  Approbation.— See  Index,  voL  4 
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Walkeb,  Geobge,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  299. 

Wallace,  James,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  481, 
676. 

War,  Declaration  of,  against  Great  Britain,— See  Index, 
vol.4 

War,  Conduct  of  the. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Northern  frontier,  109 ;  similar  resolution 
offered  last  session,  109 ;  if  the  war  continued  the  in- 
quiry was  doubly  necessary,  109 ;  postponement  asked 
for  the  sake  of  amendments,  109 ;  is  the  fact  as  stated, 
that  our  army  had  failed  ?  109 ;  a  military  inquiry  should 
be  entered  into  with  much  caution  and  circumspection, 
109 ;  object  of  such  investigations  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  109;  how  would  the  gentleman  lay  his 
hand  on  the  delinquent,  110;  martial  law  is  the  only 
proper  corrective  for  the  misconduct  of  military  men, 
110 ;  with  respect  to  a  commander  who  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  remedy  belongs  to  the 
Executive,  110 ;  what  description  of  evidence  would  be 
necessary  ?  110 ;  important  to  keep  the  enemy  ignorant 
of  our  military  operations,  110 ;  resolution  passed,  110. 

Ward,  Aetemas,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
107,  319,  546,  672;  on  the  right  of  expatriation,  162; 
against  prohibiting  the  ransom  of  ships,  168 ;  on  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  600. 

Ward,  Jonathan,  Representative  from  New  York,  480. 

Waet>,  Thomas,  Representative  from  New  Jersey,  16, 105, 
566,  672. 

Washington,  Geneeal,  remains  of — In  the  House,  a  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  remains  of  Washington,  considered, 
590 ;  resolutions  in  Virginia  Legislature,  590 ;  apathy  of 
the  American  people  in  regard  to  these  remains,  590; 
heresy  to  oppose  any  thing  plumed  with  the  name  of 
Washington,  591 ;  an  attempt  once  to  erect  a  mausoleum, 
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591 ;  no  expense  now  proposed,  591 ;  If  we  decllno  to  do 
honor  to  his  romains,  let  his  native  State  do  It,  501. 

Washington,  resolutions  relative  to,  monument  to,  625. 

Washington  City,  resolution  relative  to  the  defence  of,  78. 
In  tlie  House. — Resolution  offered  to  Inquire  into  the 
causos  of  the  capturo  of  Washington,  820 ;  Tort  Wash- 
ington and  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  should  bo  In- 
cluded in  the  inquiry,  820 ;  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  relative  to  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  820 :  pro- 
mature  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  blame,  if  any,  821 ;  the 
inquiry  should  be  thorough,  821 ;  amended  to  make  the 
Inquiry  general,  822 ;  committee  appointed,  822;  inquiry 
as  to  the  prayers  of  the  investigation,  857 ;  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
success  of  the  enemy  In  his  invasion  of  Washington,  &c., 
880 ;  proceedings  of  the  committee,  887 ;  they  express 
no  decided  opinion,  8S7 ;  extract  from  the  report,  8S7. 

Ways  and  Means,  report  of  Committee  of,  17 ;  letter  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to,  840. 

Wbbsteb,  Daniel,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire, 
15,  109,  888,  685,  672 ;  presents  resolutions  of  inquiry 
rolative  to  the  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  18 ;  on  tho 
punishment  of  treason,  124 ;  on  our  relations  with 
France,  180;  on  the  amendment  to  the  bill  for  the  en- 
couragement of  enlistments,  185 ;  on  an  increase  of  the 
diroct  tax,  847;  on  report  relative  to  the  capture  of 
Washington,  886, 887 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
405,  602,  625;  on  the  compensation  of  members,  613;  on 
the  sugar  tax,  682 ;  on  increase  of  the  navy,  646 ;  on  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  648 ;  on  resolutions  relativo 
to  Commissioner  of  Claims,  674. 

Weils,  William  H.,  Senator  from  Delaware,  8,  298,  445, 
654 ;  on  a  bounty  for  enlistment,  81 ;  on  a  National 
Bank,  478.    See  Index,  vols.  2,  8. 

Wendovee,  Petee  H.,  Representative  from  New  York,  483, 
672. 

Whabton,  Jesbe,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  101,  295.  See 
Index,  vols.  8, 4 

Wheaton,  Laban,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 
105,  819,  481,  672 ;  presents  the  memorial  of  Paul  Cuffe, 
120 ;  on  the  extension  of  enlistments,  164 ;  moves  to 
except  straw  hats  from  tax,  894.    See  Index,  vol.  4. 

White,  Feanois,  Representative  from  Virginia,  16, 105, 819. 

Whttehill,  James,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  16, 
106. 

Whiteside,  John,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  481, 
672. 

Whitney's  Patent  Right.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Wiloox,  Jeduthan,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire, 
15,  820,  480,  672, 

Wilde,  Richabd  Henby,  Representative  from  Georgia,  481, 
672 ;  on  provision  for  an  invalid  corps,  487 ;  on  the  trea- 
ty-making power,  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
538. 

Wilkin,  James  W.,  Representative  from  New  York,  480, 
678. 

Wilkinson,  General,  conduct  of,  see  Index,  vol.  8. 

Williams,  Isaac,  Representative  from  New  York,  860. 

Williams,  John,  Senator  from  Tennessee,  441,  651. 

Williams,  Lewis,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 

481,  672;  on  resolutions  relative  to  Commissioner  of 
Claims,  675 ;  on  tho  compensation  law,  691 ;  on  the  re- 
peal of  internal  taxes,  716. 

Willoughby,  Westel,  Representative  from  New  York, 

482,  676. 

Wilson,  James  J.,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  441, 651 ;  on 

compensation  of  members,  466. 
Wilson,  John,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  15, 106, 

889 ;  on  suspension  of  the  direct  tax  in  certain  parts  of 

Massachusetts,  855;  moves  an  amendment  to  the  Tax 

bill,  894. 


Wilson,  John,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  17, 105, 
819. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  481, 
672 ;  on  the  extension  of  enlistments,  154. 

Wilson,  William,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  481, 
678. 

Winter,  Elisha  I.,  Representative  from  New  York,  15, 105. 

Witnesses,  payment  of,  in  impeachment  cases,  see  Index, 
vol.  8. 

Woods,  Abiel,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  16, 109, 
410. 

Woodwaed,  William,  Representative  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 481,  672. 

Wobthington,  Thomas,  Senator  from  Ohio,  8,  75,  295. 

Weight,  Robebt,  Representative  from  Maryland,  16, 106, 
481,  672 ;  against  printing  tho  memorial  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  58 ;  on  the  appointment  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant General,  119 ;  for  prohibiting  the  ransom  of  ships, 
168 ;  in  favor  of  the  Loan  bill,  267 ;  on  tax  on  sales  at 
auction,  845 ;  on  the  furniture  tax,  846 ;  on  suspension 
of  the  direct  tax  in  certain  parts  of  Massachusetts,  856 ; 
on  purchase  of  small  armed  vessels,  859 ;  on  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  878 ;  in  favor  of  tax  on  straw  hats, 
894  ;,offers  resolution  relative  to  giving  land  to  soldiers 
of  the  army,  425 ;  against  continuing  tho  double  duties, 
546,  547;  on  a  certain  appointment  to  office,  5S6;  on 
compensation  to  Canadian  volunteers,  593.  See  Index, 
vols.  2, 8,  4. 


Yancey,  Baetlett,  Representative  from  North  Carolina, 
105,  819,  481,  672 ;  on  the  call  for  documents  relative  to 
a  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees,  49 ;  moves  to  recommit 
the  Loan  bill,  250 ;  makes  a  report  on  the  petition  of 
Renner  and  Heath,  876 ;  on  the  Congressional  reserva- 
tion lands,  488 ;  on  resolutions  relative  to  Commissioner 
of  Claims,  674 

Yates,  John  B.,  Representative  from  New  York,  483,  684. 

Yazoo  Claims.— In  the  House,  bill  for  the  indemnification 
of  claimants,  considered,  292 ;  it  is  Inexpedient  and  un- 
jnst,  292 ;  impolicy  and  inadequacy  of  the  bill  to  the  ob- 
ject contemplated,  292 ;  bill  passed,  292. 

Yeas  and  Nays.— la  the  Senate,  on  bill  to  relinquish  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  merchandise  captured  by 
private  armed  vessels,  8 ;  on  report  relative  to  tho  peti- 
tion of  Joshua  Barney  for  the  encouragement  of  priva- 
teering, 8 ;  on  the  bill  laying  additional  taxes  on  carriages, 
&c,  9 ;  on  third  reading  of  bill  to  allow  bounty  to  priva- 
teers, 9 ;  relative  to  resolution  respecting  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  10 ;  on  reference  of  the  message  relative  to 
the  appointment  of  Albert  Gallatin,  11 ;  on  the  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  appointment  of  Albert  Gallatin,  11 ; 
on  the  appointment  of  Gallatin,  11 ;  on  the  nominations 
for  Commissioners,  12 ;  on  furnishing  an  extract  from  the 
Executive  journal,  relative  to  the  nomination  of  Jona- 
than Russell,  12 ;  do.  on  the  nomination,  18 ;  on  the  act 
laying  an  embargo,  79 ;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nan- 
tucket, 81 ;  on  printing  the  Maryland  memorial,  82 ;  on 
a  bounty  to  privateers,  82 ;  on  bill  laying  a  tax  on  bank 
notes,  802;  on  bill  to  incorporate  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  802  ;  on  payment  to  widow  of  Elbridge  Gerry, 
802 ;  on  the  vetoed  Bank  bill,  805 ;  on  engrossing  sec- 
ond Bank  bill,  809 ;  on  the  bill  for  tho  protection  of 
commerce  against  the  Algerine  cruisers,  816 ;  on  the  bill 
relative  to  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  459 ;  on  salt 
duties,  460 ;  on  reference  of  tho  bill  for  compensation  of 
members,  465 ;  on  compensation  of  members,  467 ;  on  a 
National  Bank,  477;  on  the  bill  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  478 ;  on 
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resolution  relative  to  tlie  collection  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, 479 ;  on  resolution  to  employ  John  Trumbull  to 
execute  certain  paintings,  660;  on  appropriations  for 
Indian  treaties,  661 ;  on  Fugitive  Slave  bill,  663 ;  on  the 
bill  to  preserve  neutral  relations,  655 ;  on  the  Internal 
Improvement  bill,  665. 

In  the  Souse. — On  the  direct  Tax  bill,  64 ;  on  licenses 
to  distillers,  64 ;  on  the  bill  relative  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  privateers,  65 ;  on  the  bill  laying  duties  on 
Bank  notes,  66;  on  the  bill  to  reduce  tbe  duties  on 
prize  goods,  68 ;  on  resolutions  relative  to  our  rela- 
tions with  France,  129, 135;  on  the  bill  to  encourage 
enlistments,  146 ;  on  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  enlist- 
ments, 166 ;  on  bill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes,  251 ;  on  the  Loan  bill,  287 ;  on  the  Yazoo  claims, 
292 ;  concerning  the  resolution  relative  to  removal  of 
the  Seat  of  Government,  322 ;  do.  on  resolution,  325 ;  on 
a  bounty  to  deserters,  828 ;  on  the  resolution  to  remove 
the  Seat  of  Government,  329 ;  on  resolution  relative  to 


a  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  833 ;  on  the  bill 
for  repairs  of  the  Seat  of  Government,  839 ;  on  the  reso- 
lution relative  to  an  increase  of  the  direct  tax,  347 ;  on 
amount  of  capital  of  the  United  States  Bank,  879 ;  on 
third  reading  of  the  United  States  Bank  bill,  386 ;  on 
the  direct  tax  bill,  899 ;  on  the  third  reading  of  the  United 
States  Bank  bill ;  404 ;  on  the  United  States  Bank  bill, 
410 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  418 ;  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Jefferson's  library,  417 ;  to  postpone  indefinitely 
the  salary  to  the  widow  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  432 ;  on  the 
bill  for  the  protection  of  commerce  against  Algiers,  440 ; 
on  the  compensation  of  members,  621 ;  on  a  National 
Bank,  624 ;  on  do.  627 ;  on  twenty  per  cent,  on  cotton 
goods,  687 ;  on  Twenty-five  cent  on  cotton  goods,  637 ; 
on  the  sugar  duty,  639 ;  on  the  tariff  bill,  645 ;  on  eight 
dollars  as  compensation,  698 ;  on  the  Compensation  bill, 
694 ;  on  internal  improvements,  711 ;  on  postponing  tho 
resolution  to  reduce  the  duties  on  certain  articles,  720 ; 
on  the  vetoed  Internal  Improvement  bill,  722. 


END  OP  VOL.  V. 
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